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TUESDAY,  MAY  15,  1962 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  :20  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  Harold  D. 
Cooley,  chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Cooley  (chairman),  Poage,  Gathings, 
Abernethy,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Hagen  of  California,  Johnson  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Bass,  Matthews,  Breeding,  McSween,  Inouye,  Harding,  Hagan 
of  Georgia,  Purcell,  Belcher,  Mclntire,  Teague  of  California,  Quie, 
Short,  Mrs.  May,  Latta,  Harvey,  Findley,  Dole,  Beermann,  Reifel, 
and  Fernos-Isern. 

Also  present  :  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  Hyde  hi.  Murray,  as¬ 
sistant  clerk;  John  J.  Heimburger,  counsel;  and  Francis  LeMay, 
consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Frank  A.  Kemp 
of  Colorado  who  will  speak  on  behalf  of  several  groups. 

I  want,  first,  to  congratulate  the  representatives  of  the  domestic 
industry  for  what  they  have  done  to  compose  the  differences  within 
the  industry  and  to  agree  upon,  at  least,  some  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  is  now  under  consideration.  I  know,  as  do  other  members  of 
the  committee,  how  much  work  has  gone  into  the  building  of  this 
agreement.  I  know  that  for  many  long  iveeks  and  months,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  segments  of  the  industry  have  conferred 
time  and  time  again,  and  by  the  work  of  the  representatives  of  the 
industry  our  work  in  the  committee  should  be  much  easier.  I  think 
we  have  saved  considerable  time. 

I  want  to  ask  the  members  of  the  committee,  however,  not  to  inter¬ 
rupt  Mr.  Ivemp  until  he  has  submitted  his  prepared  statement. 
After  he  has  concluded  I  am  certain  that  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  which  may  be  propounded  to  him. 

(The  following  bills  were  considered  by  the  committee:  H.R.  8537, 
Mr.  Poage;  H.R.  9901,  Mr.  Saund;  H.R.  11513,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas; 
H.R.  11611,  Mr.  Morris;  H.R.  11706,  Mr.  Inouye;  H.R.  11725,  Mr. 
Abernethy;  H.R.  11730,  Mr.  Cooley;  H.R.  11738;  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Texas;  H.R.  11792,  Mr.  Boggs;  H.R.  11800,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida; 
H.R.  11805,  Mr.  Willis;  H.R.  12034,  Mr.  Nelsen.  H.R,  11730 
follows:) 

[H.R.  11730.  S7th  Con?.  2d  Sess.] 

A  BILL  To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  194S,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1962”. 


1 
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Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows:  By  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  thereof  all  of  the  language  following 
the  phrase  “in  addition  to  the  consumption,  inventory,  population,  and  demand 
factors  above  specified  and  the  level  and  trend  of  consumer  purchasing  power 
and  bv  adding  after  such  phrase  the  following  language:  “shall  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  relationship  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates 
would  result  from  such  determination  and  the  parity  index,  as  compared  with 
the  relationship  between  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  during  the  tliree-yeai 
period  19. 17  1958,  and  1959,  and  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes  during  such 
three  years,  with  the  view  to  attaining  generally  stable  domestic  sugar  prices 
that  will  carry  out  over  the  long  term  the  price  objective  previously  set  forth 
in  this  section'  The  term  ‘parity  index'  as  used  herein  shall  mean  such  index  as 
determined  under  section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  as  published  monthly  by  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture.”  ,  „  „ 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“Sec  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is  made,  pursuant  to  section  -01,  of 
the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  establish  quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — 

“(a)  (1)  for  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  apportioning  among  such 
areas  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  i  alue, 

as  follows :  Short  tons; 

raw  value 


Domestic  beet  sugar_. 
Mainland  cane  sugar 

Hawmii  - 

Puerto  Rico - 

Virgin  Islands - 


2,  650,  000 
895,  000 
1, 110,  000 
1,  140,  000 
15,  000 


_ _ 5,  810,  000 

“(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  an  amount  equal  to  63 
per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  require¬ 
ments  of  consumers  in  the  continehtal  United  States  for  the  calendar  year 
exceeds  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such 
additional  amount  shall  be  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such 
areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  the  amounts 
so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to  the  quotas  for  such  areas ; 

“(B)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  any  year  subsequent  to  1961  has  exceeded  the  sum  of  the 
quota  for  such  area  for  such  year  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  and  the  quota,  if  any,  established  under  section  203  for  such  area, 
the  quota  for  the  immediately  following  year  established  for  such  area  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  he  increased  to  the  extent  of  such 
excess  production :  Provided ,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  so  increased,  exceed  the  quota  winch 
would  have  been  established  for  such  area  at  the  same  level  of  consumption 
requirements  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962  : 

“(b)  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-tw'o  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  as  provided  under  section  201  of 
the  Philippine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

“(c)  (1)  for  the  six-month  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  for  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  an  amount  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  (i)  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  (ii)  the  amount  of  nonquota  purchase  sugar  authorized  for 
importation  between  January  1  and  June  30,  1962.  inclusive,  pursuant  to 
Sugar  Regulation  820,  and  (iii)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  established  by  Sugar  Regulation  811  for  the 
six-month  period  ending  June  30, 1962 ; 

“(2)  for  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for  each  subsequent  year,  for  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 
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sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 

“(3)  (A)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
less  seven  hundred  and  nine  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1962  and  less  fourteen 
hundred  and  sixteen  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1963  and  each  year  thereafter, 
shall  be  prorated  among  such  countries  on  the  following  basis : 


“Country 

Cuba - 

Peru  - 

Dominican  Republic. 

Mexico  - 

Nicaragua  - 

Haiti - 

Netherlands  - 

China  - 

Panama  - 

Costa  Rica - 


Per  centum 
88. 85 
3.  73 
3.  31 
2.  75 
.54 
.26 
.  14 
.  14 
.  14 
.  14 


Total _  10°-  00 

“(B)  for  the  six-month  period  ending  December  1962,  Canada,  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  British  Guiana,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to 
import  into  the  continental  United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated  to 
each  In  Sugar  Regulations  811,  issued  December  11,  1961  (26  F.R.  11963). 
For  the  calendar  vear  1963  and  for  each  subsequent  year,  Canada,  T  nited 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  British  Guiana,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to 
import  into  the  continental  United  States  a  total  of  fourteen  hundred  and 
sixteen  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  which  amount  shall  be  allocated  to 
such  countries  in  amounts  as  specified  in  Sugar  Regulation  811,  as  amended, 
issued  March  31,  1961  (26  F.R.  2774)  ; 

“(4)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
whenever  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  any  country 
named  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  during  such  period  after 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  required 
to  permit  an  orderly  adjustment  in  the  channels  of  commerce  for  sugar, 
the  proration  or  allocation  provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  not  be  made  to  any  country  with  which  the  United  States 
is  not  in  diplomatic  relations,  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  not  to  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  proration  or  allocation  which  would  have  been  made 
but  for  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  may  be  authorized  for  purchase 
and  importation  from  foreign  countries,  except  that  all  or  any  part  of 
any  amount  so  determined  need  not  be  purchased  from  any  country  with 
which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations,  or  from  any  country 
designated  by  the  President  whenever  he  finds  and  proclaims  that  such 
action  is  required  in  the  national  interest : 

“(5)  sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  (i)  sugar  testing  in  excess  of 
ninety-nine  degrees  polarization  may  be  authorized  for  purchase  to  be 
further  refined  or  improved  in  quality  in  the  United  States,  and  (ii)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  raw  sugar  is  not  reasonably  available,  he 
may  authorize  for  purchase  for  direct  consumption  such  quantity  of  sugar 
as  he  determines  may  be  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers 
in  the  United  States ; 

“(d)  whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign  country  with  a  qouta  or  pro¬ 
ration  thereof  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  fails  to 
fill  such  quota  or  proration  by  more  than  ten  per  centum  and  at  any 
time  during  such  year  the  world  price  of  sugar  exceeds  the  domestic 
price,  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  such  country  for  subsequent 
years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such 
country  failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  force  majeure  or  finds 
that  such  reduction  would  be  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Any 
reduction  hereunder  shall  be  prorated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are 
prorated  under  section  204.” 
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Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether, 
in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  production  from 
the  acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings 
within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any 
area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  or  pro  ration  for  such 
area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  domestic  area  or 
foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such 
area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  prora'tions  for  foreign  countries  named  in  section  302(c)  (3)(A) 
by  prorating  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  deficit  so  determined  to 
such  countries  without  a  deficit  on  the  basis  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  such  countries  then  in  effect : 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  such  deficit  shall  be  prorated  to  any  country 
not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  any  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share  of 
any  deficit  determined  under  this  section,  he  may  apportion  such  unfilled 
amount  on  such  basis  and  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  such 
other  foreign  countries  named  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  as  he  determines 
is  required  to  fill  any  such  deficit:  Provided,  That  no  such  apportionment 
shall  be  made  to  any  foreign  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  named  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  can  fill 
all  of  any  such  deficit  whenever  the  provisions  of  section  202(c)  (4)  apply, 
he  shall  add  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be 
purchased  pursuant  to  section  202(c)  (4),  and  whenever  section  202(c)  (4) 
does  not  apply  he  may  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and 
to  such  foreign  countries  in  dipolmatic  relations  with  the  United  States 
as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any  determination 
of  a  deficit  existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.” 
Sec.  0.  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“Sec.  206.  The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture,  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  the  same  or  essentially  the  same  in  composition  and  use 
as  a  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  which  was  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  any  three  or  more  of  the  five  years  prior  to  1960  without  being 
subject  to  a  quota  under  this  Act,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective 
importation  or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  such  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  sugar  and  liquid  sugar  in  any 
other  product  or  mixture  imported  or  brought  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto 
Rico  shall  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  in  of 
the  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any 
sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  substantially  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  total  sugar  content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other 
ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 
use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  in 
the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of  importa¬ 
tions  relative  to  past  importations,  and  other  pertinent  information  which  will 
assist  him  in  making  such  determination.  Determinations  by  the  Secretary  that 
do  not  subject  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  a  product  or  mixture  to  a  quota,  may  be 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  without  regard  to  the  rulemaking  requirements 
of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and  by  addressing  such  deter¬ 
minations  in  writing  to  named  persons  and  serving  the  same  upon  them  by  mail. 
If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  it  likely  that  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in 
any  product  or  mixture  will  be  subject  to  a  quota  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  he  shall  make  any  determination  provided  for  in  this  section  with  respect 
to  such  product  or  mixture  in  conformity  with  the  rulemaking  requirements  of 
section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 
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Sec.  6.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  established  under  section  202  for  any 
ealander  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  0.342  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  such  year  issued 
pursuant  to  section  201. 

“(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  established  under  section  202  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  1.5  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  such  year  issued  pursuant 
to  section  201 :  Provided,  That  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  and  thirty- 
three  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  such  direct-consumption  sugar  shall  be  principally 
of  crystalline  structure. 

“(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  any  calendar  year  may  be 
tilled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  of  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar  as  provided  under  section  201  of  the  Philippine  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

“(e)  (1)  Not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar  of  the  proration  established  for  Cuba  under  section  202(c)  (3)  for  any 
calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  202(c). 

“(2)  The  proration  established  for  each  foreign  country,  except  Cuba,  which 
receives  a  proration  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  under 
section  202(c)(3),  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of 
the  quantity  determined  by  prorating  among  such  countries,  in  the  same  ratio  that 
each  country’s  proration  bears  to  the  total  of  the  prorations  for  such  countries, 
the  quantity  determined  by  applying  1.36  per  centum  to  the  quotas  for  foreign 
countries  established  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  202(c)  (3).  The  pro¬ 
ration  or  allocation  established  for  each  foreign  country  which  receives  a  pro¬ 
ration  or  allocation  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  less  under  section 
202(c)  (3) ,  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

"(  f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  quotas  established  under 
section  203  for  marketing  for  local  consumption  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

“(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and  the  enforcement  provisions  of  title  II  applicable  thereto,  shall 
continue  in  effect  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  408  of  this  Act  unless  the  President  acting  thereunder  spe¬ 
cifically  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  national  economic  or  other  emergency  exists 
with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which  requires  the  suspension  of  direct- 
consumption  portions  of  the  quotas.” 

Sec.  7.  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“Sec.  208.  A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for  foreign  countries  for  each  calendar 
year  is  hereby  established  as  follows :  two  million  gallons  of  sirup  of  cane  juice 
of  the  type  of  Barbados  molasses,  limited  to  liquid  sugar  containing  soluble  non¬ 
sugar  solids  of  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  soluble  solids,  except  that  the 
President  is  authorized  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  liquid  sugar  from  any 
foreign  country  which  he  shall  designate  whenever  he  finds  and  proclaims  that 
such  action  is  required  by  the  national  interest.” 

Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  before  the  last 
three  words  of  subsection  (a)  the  words  “or  proration”  ;  (2)  by  inserting  after 
the  word  “proration”  in  subsection  (d)  the  words  “or  allocation”  and  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  ( d)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof  : 
and  (3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows  : 

“(e)  From  bringing  or  importing  into  the  Virgin  Islands  for  consumption 
therein,  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  grown 
in  any  area  other  than  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  continental  United  States.” 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
two  sentences  thereof. 

(b)  Section  211(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The  quota  established  for 
any  domestic  sugar-producing  area  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  area.” 

Sec.  10.  A  new  section  213  is  added  and  inserted  immediately  after  section  212 
of  such  Act  as  follows  : 

“Sec.  213.  (a)  An  import  fee  established  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  as  a  condition  for  importing  into  the 
continental  United  States  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
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tion  202(c)  of  this  Act.  Such  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  applying  to  the 
Secretary  for  entry  and  release  of  sugar.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

“(h)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  currently  prevailing  pi  ice 
for  raw  sugar  for  the  United  States  market  exceeds  the  market  price  which 
he  determines,  from  available  information,  prevails  for  raw  sugar  of  foreign 
countries  which  may  he  imported  into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c),  he  shall  establish  an  import  fee  in  such 
amount  as  he  determines  from  time  to  time  will  approximate  the  amount  by 
which  a  domestic  price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the  domestic  price 
objective  set  forth  in  section  201,  would  exceed  the  market  price  for  raw  sugar 
(adjusted  for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most  favored  nation  tariff)  of  foreign 
countries  which  may  be  imported  into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c).  Such  fee  shall  be  imposed  on  a  per  pound, 
raw  value,  basis,  and  shall  be  applied  uniformly  to  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  202(c). 

“(c)  As  a  condition  for  importing  sugar  into  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  202(c)  and  section  204(a)  of  this  Act,  an 
import  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1962,  1963,  1964, 
1965,  1966,  and  succeeding  years,  which  fee  in  each  year  shall  be  respectively  20, 
40,  60,  80,  and  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Secretary  determines  from 
time  to  time  will  approximate  the  amount  by  which  a  domestic  price  for  raw 
sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the  domestic  price  objective  set  forth  in  section 
201  would  exceed  either  the  prevailing  market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for 
freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored-nation  tariff)  of  foreign  countries  which 
may  be  imported  into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  202(c),  or  whenever  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c)  does  not  apply, 
the  prevailing  world  market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New 
York,  and  most-favored-nation  tariff).  The  fee  provided  for  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis,  and  shall  be  applied  uniformly, 
except  that  the  import  fee  imposed  on  any  direct-consumption  sugar  during  the 
years  1962,  1963.  1964.  1965,  1966,  and  succeeding  years  shall  be  respectively  0.2, 
0.4,  0.6,  0.8,  and  1  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  import  fee  imposed  on  raw  sugar 
under  this  paragarph. 

“(d)  The  funds  collected  as  import  fees  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
language  “in  excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  "in  excess  of  the 
proportionate  share  for  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary”. 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  language 
“for  the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  language  “for  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined  by 
the  Secretary,”. 

(c)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  “Whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugar¬ 
cane  will  he  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  the 
quota,  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 
from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed,  he  shall  establish  proportionate 
shares  for  farms  in  such  area  as  provided  in  this  subsection.  In  determining  the 
proportionate  share  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane 
marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  within  pro¬ 
portionate  shares  when  in  effect,  and  the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane.  The  Secretary  may  also  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
factors,  take  into  consideration  with  respect  to  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area 
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the  sugarbeet  production  history  of  the  person  who  was  a  farm  operator  in 
the  base  period,  in  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares  in  any  State  or 
substantial  portion  thereof  in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  sugarbeet 
production  is  organized  generally  around  persons  rather  than  units  of  land, 
other  than  a  State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  wherein  personal  sugarbeet 
production  history  of  farm  operators  was  not  used  generally  prior  to  1962  in 
establishing  farm  proportionate  shares.  In  establishing  proportionate  shares 
for  farms  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area,  the  Secretary  may  first  allocate  to 
States  (except  acreage  reserved)  the  total  acreage  required  to  enable  the  area 
to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  ‘national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement’)  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage 
history  of  sugarbeet  production  and  the  ability  to  produce  sugarbeets  for 
extraction  of  sugar  in  each  State.  In  determining  farm  proportionate  shares,  the 
Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the  interests  of  new  producers  and 
small  producers  and  the  interest  of  producers  who  are  cash  tenants,  share 
tenants,  adherent  planters,  or  sharecroppers  and  of  the  producers  in  any  local 
producing  area  whose  past  production  has  been  adversely,  seriously,  and  gen¬ 
erally  affected  by  drought,  storm,  flood,  freeze,  disease,  insects,  or  other  similar 
abnormal  and  uncontrollable  conditions.  In  order  to  make  available  acreage 
for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition 
to  protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by  regulations  generally 
similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve 
each  year  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  established  by  him 
not  in  excess  of  the  acreage  required  to  yield  50,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of 
sugar.  The  acreage  so  reserved  shall  be  distributed  on  a  fair  and  reasonable 
basis  to  farms  without  regard  to  any  other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  areas 
within  States  determined  by  him.  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugarbeet 
acreage  requirement  to  States  for  sugarbeet  production,  as  well  as  the  distribution 
of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
investigation  and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public  hearing.” 

Seo.  12.  Section  404  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  “,  fees”  after  the 
word  “penalties”  in  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  13.  Section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “(a)”  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  thereof  and  by  striking  out  all  of  subsection  (b)  thereof. 

Sec.  14.  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  in  each  place  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”. 

Sec.  15.  Section  413  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  and  the  termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  4501(c)  (relating  to  termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  in  each  place  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”. 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “1967”  and  by  striking  out  "1963”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1968”. 

Sec.  17.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amendments  made  hereby  shall 
become  effective  January  1,  1962,  except  that  section  5  and  section  10  shall  each 
become  effective  upon  the  date  stated  in  regulations  implementing  each  of  such 
sections  and  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  or  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is  earlier. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Kemp,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  your 
presentation  at  this  time. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  A.  KEMP,  PRESIDENT,  THE  GREAT 
WESTERN  SUGAR  CO. 

Mr  Kemp.  Chairman  Cooley  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Frank  A.  Kemp.  I  live  in  Colorado,  have  been  employed 
in  the  beet  sugar  industry  since  1923,  and  for  more  than  25  years  have 
been  president  of  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  I  am  a  trustee  of 
the  U  S.  Beet  Sugar  Association  and  a  member  of  the  legislative  com- 
mitee  of  the  organization  within  the  established  industry  of  growers 
and  processors  of  sugarbeets  in  the  United  States.  I  have  appeared 
before  your  commitee  in  support  of  sugar  legislative  proposals  then 
bein°-  considered  on  three  previous  occasions  in  1947,  in  1951,  and  in 
1955? 

"  i  appear  here  today,  however,  not  for  my  company  or  the  beet  sugar 
industry  alone.  I  have  the  honor  and  the  responsibility  of  appearing 
at  the  request  and  on  behalf  of  all  five  of  the  domestic  sugar  producing 
and  refining  groups  of  the  United  States:  (1)  the  sugarbeet  growers 
and  processors  in  22  States  from  Michigan  and  Ohio  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  who  together  comprise  the  U.S.  sugarbeet  industry;  (2)  the 
sugarcane  growers  and  processors  of  Louisiana  and  Florida;  (3)  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association;  (4)  the  Association  of  Sugar 
Producers  of  Puerto  Rico;  (5)  the  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  comprising  practically  all  of  the  refiners  of  cane  sugar  in 
this  country  with  refineries  in*  10  States,  principally  in  coastal  States 
from  Massachusetts  to  Texas  and  California. 

I  also  speak  for  a  number  of  organizations  of  farmers  in  areas  in 
which  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  not  now  located,  but  who  are  hope¬ 
ful  of  the  expansion  of  the  industry  into  their  territories. 

Because  of  the  safeguards  included  in  the  pending  sugar  legisla¬ 
tive  proposal  and  the  unbroken  record  which  the  U.S.  sugar  system 
under  a  great  variety  of  conditions  for  more  than  25  years  has  made  for 
a  stable  and  ample  supply  of  sugar  at  fair  prices,  and  because  of  the 
deep  conviction  of  the  entire  domestic  sugar  industry  that  the  interests 
of  consumers  must  be  safeguarded  in  any  sugar  legislation,  I  can  also 
say  in  effect  that  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  great  body  of  American  users 
and  consumers. 

Each  of  the  major  groups  for  whom  I  speak  embraces  several  organ¬ 
izations.  To  save  the  time  of  the  committee,  I  will  not  read  the  full 
list  attached  to  this  statement,  but  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  should  like  to  have  the  names  inserted  at  this  place  in  the 
record. 
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The  Chairman.  Without  objection  that  may  be  done. 

(The  list  follows :) 

Domestic  Sugar  Organizations  for  Whom  Frank  A.  Kemp  Appeared 

U.8.  Sugar  Beet  Industry 

Alma  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

The  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co. 

American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 

The  Big  Horn  Basin  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Black  Hills  Beet  Growers  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 

Blissfleld  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Buckeye  Sugar  Beet  Growers,  Inc. 

Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc. 

California  Beet  Growers  Association,  Ltd. 

Caro  Sugar  Beet  Growers,  Inc. 

Central  Nebraska  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Croswell  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Findlay  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Finger  Lakes  [New  York]  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Fremont  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Goshen  County  Cooperative  Beet  Growers  Association. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Gunnison  Sugar,  Inc. 

High  Plains  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Holly  Sugar  Corporation. 

Idaho  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Layton  Sugar  Co. 

Lower  Snake  River  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Mason  City  District  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Minnesota-Dakota  Beet  Development  Association. 

Monitor  Sugar  Beet  Growers,  Inc. 

Monitor  Sugar  Division  of  Robert  Gage  Coal  Co. 

Montana-Wyoming  Beet  Growers  Association. 

The  Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Marketing  Association  of  Colorado. 
The  Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Marketing  Association  of  Montana. 
The  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Nebraska  Non-Stock  Cooperative  Beet  Growers  Association. 

North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau. 

Northern  Montana  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Northern  Ohio  Sugar  Co. 

Northwest  Nebraska  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Nyssa-Nampa  District  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Redevelopment  Area  Organization  of  Cayuga  County,  N.Y. 

Red  River  Valley  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Saginaw  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Sebewaing  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Southern  Colorado  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Southern  Minnesota  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Southern  Red  River  Beet  Development  Association. 

Spreckels  Sugar  Co. 

Tri-County  Beet  Development  Association  of  Minnesota. 

Tri-County  Sugar  Beet  Association  of  North  Dakota. 

Union  Sugar  Division,  Consolidated  Foods  Corp. 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

Utah  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Washington  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Western  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

The  Western  Colorado  Beet  Growers  Marketing  Association. 

Western  Montana  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Wisconsin  Cooperative  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Mainland  Sugarcane  Industry 

American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

Florida  Sugar  Producers. 
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Hawaiian  Sugarcane  Industry 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association. 

Puerto  Rican  Sugarcane  Industry 

Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico. 

U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refining  Industry 


U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners’  Association. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Few  people  realize  how  often  and  how  thoroughly  this 
committee  has  considered  sugar  legislation  in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  Commencing  in  1934,  sugar  law  has  been  before  tins  com¬ 
mittee  on  11  separate  occasions,  in  5  of  which  there  was  extensive  and 
unlimited  presentation  of  every  conceivable  view  on  the  subject.  1  his 
committee  is  indeed  an  expert  and  informed  body,  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  many  complexities  of  a  very  difficult  subject. 

Sugar  legislation  is  a  difficult  subject  m  part  because  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  and  basic  competitions  which  exist  m  the  practical  world  of 
sugar  production  and  distribution,  and  also  because  of  the  conflict  of 
views  and  ideologies  inevitably  found  in  any  attempted  appraisal  of 
important  trade  and  political  relationships.  It  is  no  secret  to  anyone 
that  jiossible  terms  for  extending  sugar  legislation  this  spring  hate 
been  widely,  thoroughly,  and  repeatedly  discussed  for  more  than  a  year 
within  the  administration  and  administrative  departments,  vithin  the 
various  segments  of  the  domestic  producing  and  refining  industry,  by 
a  very  considerable  number  of  the  members  of  this  House  and  of  t  le 
Senate,  and  by  a  substantial  number  of  the  diplomatic  and  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  sugar-producing  countries  in  Latin  America  and,  m  fact, 
almost  across  the  world.  I  dare  say  that  there  is  not  a  member  of  this 
committee  but  has  known  of  these  extensive  and  extended  discussions. 
I  would  like  to  express  for  all  those  for  whom  I  speak  their  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  patient  and  enlightened  consideration  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved  by  the  members  of  this  committee,  particularly  by  your 
chairman  and  vice  chairman,  in  fact  by  every  committee  member. 

Yesterday,  there  was  introduced  by  your  committee  chairman,  H.K. 
11730  which  with  a  number  of  other  measures  concerning  sugar  and 
referred  to  this  committee  are  before  you  for  your  consideration.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  particularly  some  of  the  more  important  pro¬ 
visions  of  H.K.  11730.  You  are  primarily  interested  m  three  major 

phases  of  this  bill :  .  , 

(1)  What  it  provides  with  respect  to  basic  shares  or  quotas  of 
the  U.S.  market  to  the  several  segments  of  the  domestic  industry 
and  the  division  of  the  remaining  market  among  foreign  countries. 

(2)  Its  provision  with  respect  to  sharing  of  the  growth  of  American 

consumption.  . 

(3)  The  form,  either  raw  or  fully  refined,  m  which  the  foreign  share 

of  the  market  shall  be  received. 

The  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  provide  that  at  a  total  consump¬ 
tion  estimate  of  9,700,000  tons,  slightly  under  60  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market  would  be  divided  among  the  domestic  areas  as  follows : 

Beet  sugar  area - 650,  000 

Mainland  cane  area -  895,  000 

Hawaii _ b  H0>  900 

Puerto  Rico - b  140,  000 

Virgin  Islands -  15,  000 

Total _ 5,  810,  000 
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The  bill  contains  the  figures  giving  the  shares  of  the  domestic  quota 
areas. 

The  bill  provides  that  of  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  market  above 
9,700,000  tons,  63  percent  would  be  awarded  the  domestic  beet  and 
mainland  cane  areas  in  proportion  to  their  basic  quotas,  which  is 
roughly  about  3  to  1.  The  hill  would  also  provide  that  if  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Pico  should  at  any  time  exceed  the 
basic  quotas  established  for  such  areas,  their  quota  marketings  would 
be  increased  to  the  maximum  amounts  permitted  under  present  law. 

Due  to  strikes  in  Hawaii  and  an  unprecedented  cycle  of  unfavorable 
weather  in  Puerto  Rico,  production  of  sugar  from  these  two  important 
domestic  areas  has  been  in  recent  years  below  their  respective  Sugar 
Act  quota  levels.  The  new  bill  would  make  clear  that  if,  as  is  con¬ 
fidently  hoped,  production  of  the  two  offshore  areas  is  restored  to 
former  levels,  they  would  not  sustain  any  loss  of  their  quota  rights 
and  privileges  under  existing  law. 

The  bill  also  deals  with  the  form  of  a  part  of  our  sugar  imports, 
a  subject  which  I  shall  discuss  later  on  in  this  statement. 

As  I  am  sure  the  members  of  this  committee  understand,  a  draft 
of  the  sugar  bill  now  before  you  as  H.R.  11730  was  transmitted  to 
Chairman  Cooley  by  the  Speaker  with  a  covering  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  bill  represents  the  considered  views 
of  the  executive  departments  as  to  the  terms  of  the  law  that  should 
be  enacted  prior  to  the  expiration  on  June  30  of  the  present  short 
Sugar  Act  extension. 

The  entire  domestic  industry  is  in  agreement  with  the  executive 
departments  as  to  the  basic  quotas  for  the  domestic  areas  and  as  to 
the  rate  of  growth  to  be  assigned  to  them,  but  as  I  shall  explain,  we 
are  not  in  agreement  with  the  proposal  as  to  the  form  in  which  certain 
foreign  sugar  supplies  shall  be  received  in  this  country. 

In  pointing  out  the  major  issues  that  the  committee  must  decide, 
it  will  be  appropriate  to  comment  briefly  upon  the  competitions  which 
caused  them.  The  first  great  competition  is  a  very  obvious  one — who 
should  fill  the  U.S.  sugar  bowl  and  in  what  proportion  should  the 
supply  be  produced  within  the  United  States  and  what  share  should 
he  imported  by  us  from  foreign  countries. 

If  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  followed,  the  new  law  would  assure 
to  foreign  nations  the  right  to  supply  slightly  above  40  percent  of 
the  entire  U.S.  sugar  requirement.  That  is  an  extremely  large  per¬ 
centage  of  our  market.  There  is  no  other  commodity  with  which  I 
am  familiar  as  to  which  so  large  a  right  and  share  of  our  needs  is 
guaranteed  by  law  to  foreigners.  Mind  you,  this  large  share  allotted 
foreign  countries  is  not  only  permissive,  but  is  is  earmarked  and  set 
aside  for  them,  and  the  domestic  interests  are  prevented  and  pro¬ 
hibited  from  encroaching  upon  it. 

It  is  no  secret  to  the  members  of  this  committee  that  if  approxi¬ 
mately  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  is  prescribed  for  foreign 
nations,  the  production  ambitions  of  both  the  domestic  mainland 
cane  area  and  the  domestic  surgarbeet  area  will  not  be  realized,  and 
both  of  these  areas  will  receive  smaller  shares,  smaller  quotas  if  you 
please,  than  they  believe  they  are  entitled  to  and  believe  would  be  in 
the  national  interest. 
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The  provisions  of  H.R.  11730  represent  a  series  of  compromises.  No 
single  group  received  what  it  asked  or  thought  proper,  but  each  group, 
in  a  community  of  interest,  in  an  honest  attempt  to  simplify  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  committee  and  of  the  Congress,  and  in  consideration  of 
like  sacrifices  by  others,  agreed  to  endorse  and  accept — and  the  groups 
for  whom  I  appear  will  approve  and  accept — the  respective  shares  and 
quotas  which  the  bill  before  you  provides. 

However,  I  should  make  clear,  as  was  made  clear  by  this  committee 
in  its  report  on  an  earlier  Sugar  Act,  that — 

The  domestic  areas  consider  that  the  distribution  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
market  among  the  producers  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  provision  for  the  establishment  of  quotas  through  the 
year  1966  on  the  basis  provided  for  in  the  bill,  are  not  intended  to 
establish,  and  should  not  be  construed  as  establishing,  a  permanent 
production  and  distribution  pattern  nor  as  waiving  American  pro¬ 
ducers’  rights  to  such  portions  of  the  American  market  as  they  can 
and  should  supply  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  covered  by  the  bill. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  change,  and  neither  1  nor  any¬ 
one  else  has  any  crystal  ball  into  which  he  can  look  to  determine  the 
conditions  with  which  the  Nation  and  the  Congress  will  be  confronted 
as  time  passes.  If  we  have  other  facts  to  judge,  if  conditions  appreci¬ 
ably  change,  the  right  of  petition  to  legislative  authority  cannot  and 
should  not  be  foreclosed  or  estopped. 

The  quotas  pi’oposed  for  the  domestic  areas  reflect  a  very  interesting 
period  of  recent  development  within  both  of  the  mainland  sugar  indus¬ 
tries.  In  Louisiana,  and  particularly  in  Florida,  substantial  expansion 
of  cane  growing  and  sugar  production  has  taken  place.  It  is  expected 
that  next  year’s  crop  will  be  considerably  more  than  the  quota  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  act.  Recent  technological  advances  in  both  Louisiana 
and  Florida  assure  a  continued  high  level  of  production  in  the  main¬ 
land  cane  area. 

In  the  sugarbeet  area  there  has  been  what  in  some  respects  is  an 
almost  fantastic  improvement  in  beet  yield,  in  the  results  achieved  both 
in  the  field  and  in  the  factories.  From  an  average  national  yield  of 
beets  of  13.04  tons  per  acre  in  the  5-year  period  ending  1948,  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  for  the  5-year  period  ending  in  1961  was  up  34  percent.  The 
experts  and  agricultural  scientists  tell  us  that  the  industry  is  only  on 
the  threshold  of  achieving  still  greater  productivity  through  improve¬ 
ment  in  seed,  better  and  wider  fertilization  and  other  improved 
practices. 

In  part  because  of  this  evident  improvement  in  result  and  in  part 
because  of  acreage  allotment  restrictions  on  other  crops — cotton  and 
wheat,  for  example — there  has  arisen  an  insistent  demand  for  the 
right  to  introduce  sugarbeets  into  sections  of  the  country  in  which  the 
crop  has  not  been  grown.  The  breadth  of  this  interest  is  astonishing. 
It  comes  from  Maine,  from  Connecticut,  from  upper  New  York  State, 
from  Missouri,  Indiana,  sections  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota,  the  Great  Plains  of  west  Texas,  from  eastern  New 
Mexico,  from  Arizona,  from  the  Columbia  River  Basin  in  eastern 
Washington.  Most  of  these  areas  have  no  processing  facilities  and  in 
fact  have  never  attempted  cultivation  of  the  beet  crop  except  on  an 
experimental  basis.  1  et  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  these  new 
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areas  should  be  interested  in  another  crop,  in  preventing  decrease  in 
farm  income,  in  putting  their  acreage  to  a  more  beneficial  use  than 
the  production  of  feed  grains,  that  the  finding  of  underground  water 
bodies  and  other  recent  developments  (such  as  has  taken  place  in  west 
Texas)  should  prompt  them  to  ask,  “If  we  are  no  longer  to  depend  so 
largely  for  our  sugar  supply  upon  a  communistic  regime  in  Cuba,  why 
should  not  the  privilege  of  supplying  at  least  part  of  that  .sugar  be 
accorded  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  U.S.  citizens  who  wish  to  become 
sugar  producers  ?” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  beet  growers  who  have  maintained  the 
industry  over  all  the  years  of  its  existence  have  themselves  been  rigidly 
restricted  in  most  recent  years  in  the  acreage  they  could  plant.  Under 
standably  the  old  grower  is  reluctant  to  have  his  acreage  cut  back  to 
accommodate  a  place  for  a  newcomer.  This  competition  between  old 
and  new  areas  is  one  of  the  facts  to  be  considered.  I  am  pleased  to 
present  to  you  the  fact  that  all  of  the  old  and  a  number  of  the  new 
areas  support  the  provisions  in  the  bill  before  you,  and  I  submit 
their  willingness  as  a  fine  example  of  good  citizenship. 

The  bill  resolves  the  difficult  issue  between  old  and  new  beet  growers 
by  providing  that  in  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to 
protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by  regulations 
similar  to  those  that  have  been  pronounced,  shall  reserve  each  year 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  such  acreage  as  will  yield  up  to 
50,000  tons  of  sugar.  In  practical  effect  this  will  make  possible  the 
allotment  of  approximately  the  required  acreage  for  a  new  factory  each 
year  and  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  the  area  or  areas  and 
the  people  to  whom  such  rights  are  given. 

Referring  again  to  the  proposal  in  the  bill  as  to  quotas  for  the 
domestic  sugarbeet  and  mainland  cane  industries,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  new  figures  do  not  represent  a  clear  gain  of  the  exact 
difference  between  the  old  basic  quotas  and  the  new  ones.  This  is 
tine  because  under  present  law  any  deficits  in  production  in  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico  are  handed  over  to  the  other  domestic  areas,  and 
they  have  received  in  recent  years  large  additions  to  their  basic  quotas 
through  shortfalls  in  production  in  both  of  the  island  areas.  At  the 
consumption  level  of  9,700,000  tons,  the  domestic  beet  area’s  quota 
under  the  present  law,  with  inclusion  of  reasonably  predictable  Puerto 
Rican  and  Hawaiian  deficits,  is  2,425,000  tons  and  that  of  mainland 
cane  750,000  tons.  The  increase  recommended  for  the  basic  quota  of 
the  beet  area  is  but  2.3  percent  of  total  consumption,  and  that  of  the 
proposed  mainland  cane  area  only  1.5  percent. 

It  is  true  that  the  55-percent  share  allotted  under  former  law  to 
the  domestic  areas  in  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  market  has 
been  increased  to  63  percent.  But  this  is  necessary  to  provide  some 
production  possibility  to  meet  improved  yields  and  to  satisfy  the  in¬ 
sistent  demands  of  new  growers  and  new  areas  to  share  in  sugar  pro¬ 
duction.  The  figures  actually  represent  a  real  surrender  on  the  part 
of  the  domestic  industry  to  the  insistence  of  interests  firmly  intent 
upon  protecting  a  large  foreign  supply. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  present  law  allots  deficits  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  domestic  areas  to  other  domestic  areas  capable  of  filling  them. 
However,  in  the  light  of  the  increase  in  the  basic  sugarbeet  and  main- 
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land  cane  quotas  in  II.R.  11730,  the  bill  provides  that  all  deficits  of 

all  domestic  areas  be  alloted  in  total  to  foreign  countries. 

That  this  is  an  important  change  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  lJbl 
the  domestic  beet  area’s  quota  was  increased  by  431,000  tons  because 
of  the  total  deficits  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  mainland  cane 
area,  because  of  such  deficits,  was  permitted  to  market  an  additional 
80,000  tons.  Neither  mainland  area  will  be  able,  to  look  to  such  deficits 

for  quota  enhancement  in  the  future. 

The  committee  may  be  interested  m  a  very  short  explanation  of  the 
division  of  the  growth  of  the  market.  Experts  forecast  that  our 
population  is  increasing  at  a  rate  that  requires  at  least  150,000  tons 
more  sugar  each  year.  From  this,  we  arrive  at  the  fact,  that  E>  per¬ 
cent  of  the  growth  allotted  to  the  domestic  areas  equals  94,500  tons. 
The  total  share  of  foreign  countries  will  be  increased  by  37  percent,  or 
55,500  tons  per  year,  not  an  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  foreign 
right  to  serve  this  market.  Of  the  domestic  addition  through  the 
growth  of  the  market,  the  beet  industry  will  receive  approximately 
70,635  tons  annually  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  about  23,865. 

As  I  have  stated,  there  were  three  major  issues  to  be  resolved  m 
the  discussions  between  the  domestic  sugar  industry  and  administra¬ 
tion  officials.  Up  to  this  point,  I  have  discussed  two,  namely,  basic 
quotas  for  domestic  areas  and  the  division  of  the  growth  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Furthermore,  I  have  indicated  that  the  industry  and  the  Glov- 
ernment  reached  agreement  on  these  two  points  and  that  the  figuies 
expressing  this  agreement  are  incroporated  in  the  bill  before  you. 

Another  important  competition  to  be  resolved  by  the  expected 
legislation  is  the  question  as  to  whether  all  imports  should  be  in  the 
form  of  raw  sugar  or  in  the  form  of  sugar  ready  for  final  consump¬ 
tion.  On  this  point,  every  element  in  the  domestic  industry  urges 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  to  stipulate  in  the  new  law  that  the 
option  be  eliminated  which  formerly  gave  Cuba  the  choice  of  de¬ 
part  of  her  quota  in  refined  form  rather  than  as  raw 
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supplies.  .  .  . 

The  elimination  of  this  option  was  a  key  provision  m  the  industry 
program.  Without  it,  an  accord  could  not  have  been  reached. 

Under  the  present  act,  Cuba  had  the  option  or  the  choice  of  im¬ 
porting  375,000  tons  of  her  quota  as  direct-consumption  sugar.  She 
could  choose  to  import  her  full  quota  as  raw  sugar,  or  she  could  choose 
to  import  375,000  tons  of  it  as  refined.  The  impact  of  that  choice  on 
the  refining  industry  in  the  United  States  is  readily  apparent 
375,000  tons  of  raw  cane  sugar  is  denied  to  a  domestic  industry  cur¬ 
rently  operating  below  capacity,  in  a  business  where  volume  is  of 
vital  importance. 

Cuba's  375,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  is  already  temporarily  elimi¬ 
nated  since,  by  Presidential  order,  no  Cuban  sugar  in  any  form  is 
eligible,  for  entry.  The  domestic  industry  proposes  to  make  this  per- 
nent  and  regrets  deeply  that  the  administration  has  not.  agreed  with 
us  on  this  point.  Elimination  of  this  option  or  privilege  will  simply 
mean  that  henceforth  all  of  the  Cuban  quota,  as  determined  by  this 
committee,  will  be  imported  in  raw  form. 

The  cane-sugar-refining  industry  employs  about  18,000  people. 
Its  annual  payroll  is  in  excess  of  '$100  million.  The  average  earn¬ 
ing  of  production  workers  is  approximately  $2.80  an  hour,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  which  fringe  benefit  costs  of  as  much  as  72  cents  an  hour  are 
added.  Most  refineries  have  granted  their  employees  a  guaranteed 
annual  wage,  a  minimum  of  2,000  hours  (50  weeks  at  40  hours  a 
week)  employment  per  year.  There  are  more  than  200,000  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  refining  companies.  Their  average  rate  of  return  on 
sugar  sales  has  been  calculated  to  be  0.2  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The 
approximate  value  of  continental  U.S.  cane  refining  properties  is 
about  a  half -billion  dollars. 

Actually,  the  refined  sugar  option  has  not  been  of  great  importance 
to  Cuba,  anyway.  The  big  value  to  Cuba  and  other  countries  was  the 
quota  right  to  sell  raw  sugar  in  this  market.  This  is  true  because 
offshore  white  sugar  usually  cannot  be  sold  at  the  same  price  as 
standard  quality  sugar.  Ocean  freight  charges  on  refined  sugar  are 
much  higher  than  on  raws  which  can  be  transported  in  bulk.  Han¬ 
dling  costs  are  increased  because  of  sanitation  requirements.  Total  all 
such  factors  and  the  added  increment  of  income  on  refined  versus  raw 
sugar  amounts  to  very  little  for  the  importing  country. 

The  making  of  raw  sugar  represents  the  major  phase  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  potential  in  converting  sugarcane  to  refined  sugar.  Here 
the  ratio  of  jobs  created  to  capital  investment  and  operating  ex¬ 
penditure  is  the  highest. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  entire  domestic  industry  is  united  in  its 
appeal  to  the  Congress  to  remove  the  privilege  formerly  extended 
to  Cuba  to  import  a  part  of  that  quota  in  refined  form. 

I  am  delighted,  as  are  all  of  those  for  whom  I  speak,  that  yesterday 
the  vice  chairman,  Mr.  Poage,  announced  that  he  would  offer  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  375,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  previously 
supplied  from  Cuba.  Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  enable  the 
entire  domestic  industry  to  support  the  three  major  domestic  provi¬ 
sions  of  H.R.  11730. 

The  proposed  bill  runs  until  June  30,  1967.  You  may  at  some  time 
want  to  consider  whether  any  sugar  act  should  terminate  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  year.  I  am  sure  that  subject  will  come  before  you  in  your 
deliberations. 

I  must  emphasize  as  strongly  as  I  can  the  need  of  the  industry 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad  that  some  long-term  pattern  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  operation  of  the  sugar  properties  supplying  our 
needs.  For  some  time,  now,  no  one  has  known  what  the  rules  of 
the  game  would  be  for  more  than  the  immediate  future.  Millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  plant  betterment,  of  property  and  equipment 
renewals,  of  farm  and  plantation  improvements,  have  hung  fire  for 
months,  in  fact  years,  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  sugar  legisla¬ 
tive  outcome,  arising  out  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Castro  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  things  beyond  our  control. 

In  the  meantime,  unfortunately,  costs  have  increased.  Betterments 
that  could  have  been  made  to  the  benefit  of  the  industry  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  have  not  been  made,  and  they  will  not  be  made  until  the  nature 
and  terms  of  a  new  law  are  clear  to  all. 

It  is  rumored  that  certain  people  with  foreign  interests  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  only  another  short  extension  of  the  present 
law  would  be  enacted.  It  has  been  generally  considered  that  the 
background  for  this  bad  advice  is  to  be  found  (1)  in  the  hope  in 
some  quarters  that  developments  of  some  kind  throughout  the  world 
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mmht  improve  the  position  of  the  foreign  interests  involved;  and 
(2?  that  certain  foreign  groups  who  have  benefited  from  realloca¬ 
tions  of  Cuban  quotas  would  like  to  have  still  another  year  under 
the  present  rules  in  order  that  they  may  dig  a  somewhat  deeper  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  claim  when  a  long-term  bill  is  enacted. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  the  domestic  sugar  interests  and,  I  believe,  on 
behalf  of  most  of  the  foreign  interests  in  onr  market,  I  urge  you  to 
disregard  any  pleas  for  another  extension  and  that  you  act  quickly 
in  determining  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  covering  the  whole  term 
through  the  year  1966. 

In  its  treatment  of  the  domestic  sugar  problem,  the  proposed  law 
does  not  depart  materially  from  the  system  that  has  been  in  effect 
for  28  years.  That  system  has  been  sound  and  successful.  It  accords 
full  recognition  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  consumers  which  have 
been  fostered  and  protected  throughout  the  history  of  sugar  laws, 
and  should  be  fostered  and  protected  in  any  revision  of  them.  The 
consumer  has  benefited  through  the  stabilization  of  supply,  through 
availability  of  ample  supplies — and  this  at  modest  prices. 

Proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  statute  is  found  in  the  expressions 
of  the  Congress,  of  this  committee,  of  a  long  list  of  public  officials. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  in  a  message  to  Congress  on  March  1, 
1967,  said,  “The  Jones-Cost igan  Act  has  been  useful  and  effective  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  its  principles  should  again  be  made  effective.” 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  1937,  a  memorable  man,  Chairman  Marvin 
Jones,  said  in  commenting  on  the  Sugar  Act  passed  by  the  Congress 
that  year: 

The  interests  of  the  consumer  have  been  fully  safeguarded,  the  measure  will 
prevent  runaway  prices  that  have  sometimes  prevailed  when  there  wras  no  regu¬ 
lation.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  no  hardship  to  the  consumer  will 
result  from  its  provisions,  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  profit  by  a 
stabilized  reasonable  price. 

In  November  of  1941  (another  chairman  of  this  committee),  Chair¬ 
man  Fulmer  of  this  committee  said : 

In  the  7  years  in  which  it  has  been  effective,  sugar  control  has  demonstrated 
its  value.  The  industry  has  been  stabilized,  the  income  of  farmers  and  workers 
has  been  improved,  and  the  system  has  been  a  protection  to  consumers.  *  *  * 
The  program  has  been  effective  in  time  of  peace  and  during  a  period  of  almost 
worldwide  war. 

Ten  years  later,  in  August  of  1951,  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
said,  “The  sugar  acts  have  been  of  great  benefit  both  to  consumers  and 
producers  in  stabilizing  domestic  sugar  prices  and  production.” 

Turning  to  the  administrative  side,  4  years  later,  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  testified  before  this  committee  that — 

The  Sugar  Act,  widely  recognized  as  successful  farm  legislation,  is  designed 
to  make  ample  supplies  of  sugar  available  to  consumers  at  reasonable  prices,  to 
maintain  a  healthy  and  competitive  domestic  sugar  industry,  and  to  promote 
our  export  trade.  *  *  *  By  and  large,  the  Sugar  Act  has  brought  stability  to  a 
commodity  which  was  notable  for  erratic  price,  production,  and  marketing  be¬ 
havior  in  the  years  before  quota  legislation. 

In  July  of  1955  (your  own  chairman),  Chairman  Cooley  pointed 
out  that: 

Price  stability  has  helped  assure  adequate  supplies  to  consumers  and  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  definite  quantity  of  production  to  producers. 
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Again  in  May  of  1956,  Chairman  Cooley  said : 

The  Sugar  Act  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  farm  programs,  in  terms  of 
benefits  to  producers  and  dependable  supplies  at  stabilized  prices  for  consumers. 

The  able  chairman  of  this  committee  is  an  authority  on  legislation 
affecting  agriculture.  In  a  press  release  issued  only  yesterday,  Mr. 
Cooley  said : 

The  basic  sugar  program  has  worked  well  for  many  years  and  has  accom¬ 
plished  its  purposes,  namely:  (1)  To  make  it  possible,  as  a  matter  of  national 
security,  to  produce  a  substantial  part  of  our  sugar  requirements  within  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  and  to  do  this  without  the  consumer-penalizing  device  of 
'a  high  protective  tariff;  (2)  to  assure  U.S.  consumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable 
supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and  (3)  to  permit  nearby  friendly  foreign 
countries  to  participate  equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  the 
double  purpose  of  expanding  international  trade  and  assuring  a  stable  and 
adequate  supply  of  sugar. 

That  the  Sugar  Act  has  consistently  maintained  a  fair  price  on 
the  commodity  has  been  borne  out  by  every  impartial  study  made  of 
sugar  prices  around  the  world.  Two  United  Nations  studies  in  recent 
years,  for  example,  show  that  the  sugar  price  to  consumers  in  the 
United  States,  in  terms  of  price  per  pound,  is  within  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  of  the  average  of  sugar  prices  to  consumers  in  more  than  100 
nations  around  the  globe,  and  as  measured  in  terms  of  buying  power 
the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  the  lowest  in  the  world.  It 
takes  an  American  factory’  worker  less  time  to  earn  the  price  of  1 
pound  of  sugar  than  a  similar  workman  in  any  other  place  on  earth. 

Stimulated  by  almost  a  worldwide  determination  to  achieve  com¬ 
plete  or  partial  self-sufficiency  in  sugar  production,  many  countries 
have  a  sugar  system.  The  United  States  is  not  alone.  Denmark, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France,  for  example,  also  have 
sugar  control  programs.  And  I  say  with  confidence  that  our  system 
is  a  better  system. 

It  has  been  something  of  a  popular  pastime  among  a  few  careless 
“authorities”  to  compare  the  price  of  raw  sugar  on  the  so-called  world 
market  with  the  price  in  the  American  market,  and  to  claim  the  dif¬ 
ference  as  the  cost  of  the  sugar  program  to  the  consumer  or  the  tax¬ 
payer  or  someone  else.  This  question  has  been  dealt  with  affirmatively 
and  convincingly  by  a  very  recent  release  by  this  committee. 

In  the  committee  print  entitled  “History  and  Operations  of  the  U.S. 
Sugar  Program,”  released  for  distribution  only  on  May  14,  1962,  it 
was  said : 

With  the  recent  interest  that  has  focused  on  the  Sugar  Act.  there  is  an  aware¬ 
ness  that  the  domestic  raw  cane  sugar  price  lias  normally  been  much  higher 
than  the  so-called  world  market  price  for  that  commodity.  Actually  the  terms 
“world  price”  and  “world  market”  do  not  relate  to  a  price  or  to  market  condi¬ 
tions  typically  prevailing  throughout  most  of  the  world  On  the  contrary,  these 
terms  relate  to  the  price  and  conditions  under  which  residual  quantities  of  sugar 
are  traded.  Only  about  17  percent  of  the  world’s  sugar  production  is  traded  on 
the  “world  market”  and  since  this  is  essentially  “surplus”  or  “homeless”  sugar, 
it  does  not  establish  a  true  world  price  nor  reflect  the  actual  value  of  sugar. 

The  much-discussed  difference  between  the  so-called  world  price  and 
the  U.S.  price  is  put  into  its  true  focus  with  great  authority  by  this 
committee  on  page  14  of  the  same  committee  print : 

The  difference  between  the  so-called  world  price  and  the  U.S.  price  has  on 
occasions  been  called  the  quota  premium  or,  more  popularly,  the  subsidy  in  our 
sugar  program.  This  approach  is  carried  even  further  to  say  that  the  amount 
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of  protection  or  subsidy  involved  in  the  American  sugar  program  is  the  amount 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  prices,  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  sugar 
purchased.  This  is  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  Sugar  Act  and  is  such  an  oversimplification  of  a  basically  complicated  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  as  to  be  misleading. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  would  briefly  comment  be¬ 
cause  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  and  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
construction  of  the  so-called  tax-and-payment  system  provided  in 
sugar  legislation.  In  the  committee  print  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress  on  Subsidy  and  Subsidylike  Programs  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  this  was  recently  said  with  regard  to  the  sugar 
program : 

The  Sugar  Act  program  for  the  fiscal  years  1938  to  1959,  inclusive,  resulted 
in  a  net  gain  of  $416.4  million.  For  the  fiscal  year  1956  the  net  gain  was — 

This  is  to  the  Treasury — 

$22.3  million ;  for  1957,  $23.4  million ;  for  1958,  $21.3  million ;  and  for  1959, 
$24.1  million. 

From  time  to  time  criticism  is  heard  that  the  Sugar  Act  payment 
made  to  beet  and  cane  farmers  is  in  fact  a  subsidy.  But  these  people 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  payment  to  growers  is  to  a  large  extent 
offset  by  the  diversion  to  the  Treasury  through  the  tax  of  part  of  the 
sugar  selling  price  the  farmers  would  otherwise  receive.  The  sugar 
farmer’s  return  is  reduced  and  a  considerable  part  of  what  he  re¬ 
ceives  through  the  Sugar  Act  payments  merely  replaces  lost  revenue 
out  of  higher  prices  otherwise  realizable. 

Studied  conclusions  of  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
published  many  years  ago  made  clear  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
experts  of  that  agency  that  the  excise  tax  on  sugar  of  50  cents  per  100 
pounds  did  not  increase  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  this  market, 
but  that  the  price  level  sprung  from  and  was  the  result  of  the  quota 
system  stipulated  in  the  legislation. 

And  it  is  frequently  overlooked  that  one  of  the  consequences  of 
sugar  legislation  has  been  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar,  which 
was  2  cents  against  Cuba  and  2 1/2  cents  per  pound  against  full-duty 
countries  when  the  first  Sugar  Act  was  adopted,  to  the  present 
extremely  low  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  pound.  The  total  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  tax  and  tariff  against  sugar  is  only  one-half  of  the  tariff  in  effect 
when  the  first  sugar  law  was  passed. 

Division  of  the  market  through  quotas  may  arouse  the  ire  of  ortho¬ 
dox  believers  in  a  completely  free  market.  Yet,  an  analysis  of  the 
developments  of  the  sugar  market  through  one  single  year  (1911-12) 
before  our  legislation  was  enacted,  shows  that  the  Yew  York  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  standard  granulated  sugar  rose  in  11  separate  advances 
from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  September  in  that  1  year  by  a  full 
50  percent  and  then  declined  11  times  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  next 
January  to  a  point  approximately  equal  to  the  starting  level.  That 
7  months’  period  with  22  changes  in  the  price  of  sugar  and  a  rise  and 
ensuing  decline  of  nearly  50  percent  must  have  given  the  champions 
of  a  completely  free,  unrestricted,  and  unregulated  market  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lick  their  chops.  However,  it  must  have  been  a  little  tough 
on  some  of  the  users  and  purchasing  agents  of  that  time.  The  many 
fluctuations  that  occurred  did  not  lead  to  a  greater  use  of  sugar  or  to 
a  greater  security  of  business  operation.  On  the  contrary,  maximum 
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consumption  and  maximum  distribution  must  have  been  discouraged. 
The  quota  system  has  been  a  remarkable  stabilizer  to  the  complexities 
of  the  U.S.  sugar  world. 

My  statement  has  been  pointed  toward  the  major  principles  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  domestic  industry  may  wish  later  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  supplemental  statement  covering  some  rather  technical  or  sub¬ 
sidiary  points  for  the  purpose  of  clarification  and  to  insure  that  all 
of  the  industry’s  views  are  presented  to  the  committee. 

Each  of  the  five  American  producing  and  refining  groups  have 
instructed  me  to  express  to  you  their  joint  and  separate  endorsement 
and  approval  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  domestic 
side  of  the  sugar  program.  They  have  also  asked  that  I  express 
their  earnest  hope  that  those  provisions  (and  the  amendment  that  has 
been  proposed  on  the  question  of  Cuban  rights)  will  receive  your  early 
and  favorable  consideration  as  the  first  and  most  important  step  in 
the  enactment  of  a  long-term  law  which  will  resolve  doubts  and  per¬ 
mit  the  carrying  out  of  the  industry’s  operations  without  hazard  and 
restriction  because  of  legislative  uncertainty. 

I  hope  most  sincerely  that  the  committee  will  favorably  consider 
the  earnest  plea  of  the  domestic  interests. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
this  splendid  statement,  Mr.  Kemp.  Before  subjecting  you  to  any 
questions,  we  will  take  about  a  5-minute  recess. 

(A  short  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kemp,  I  want  to  again  thank  you  for  this  fine 
statement.  I  want  to  thank  you  and  those  who  have  worked  with 
you  so  faithfully  and  diligently  through  the  months  in  bringing 
agreement  to  the  industry. 

I  introduced  this  bill  and  at  the  same  time  issued  a  press  release 
which  indicated  that  I  could  not  support  all  of  its  provisions.  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  fewT  questions,  but  I  am  not  asking  you  to  speak  for 
anyone  other  than  yourself.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
global  quotas  which  to  me  means  no  quotas  at  all.  The  program  has 
worked  so  well  so  long  that  I  hope  this  committee  will  not  do  any¬ 
thing  that  will  endanger  it.  I  am  just  afraid  of  this  global  quota 
proposal.  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  be  the  opening  wedge  to  the 
downfall  and  collapse  of  the  program. 

1  have  no  right  to  speak  for  the  committee,  and  I  speak  only  for 
myself.  I  think  this  recapture  of  premiums  we  have  heard  so  much 
talk  about  is  a  fallacious  sort  of  thing  and  any  consumer  or  taxpayer 
who  looks  at  the  record  realizes,  as  you  have  pointed  out  in  this 
statement,  that,  the  Treasury  has  been  enriched  as  a  result  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $400  million. 

We  have  had  an  ample  supply  and  a  stable  supply  of  sugar  at 
reasonable  prices  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war,  and  I  dislike 
the  idea  of  tampering  with  a  program  that  has  worked  well. 

Now  I  would  like  you  to  tell  us,  if  you  will,  your  own  personal  views 
regarding  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which  will  result,  if  enacted,  in 
global  quotas  and  in  a  recapture  of  premiums.  Are  you  free  to  ex¬ 
press  your  own  personal  opinion  on  the  global  quota  aspect  of  the 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  speak  as  a  representative  of  the 
sugar  interests  for  whom  I  appear  in  this  statement  that  I  presented, 
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because  we  were  advised  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  domestic  indus¬ 
try  as  such  not  to  become  involved  in  the  foreign  parts  of  the  thinking 
that  is  going  around  here. 

However,  I  have  been  in  this  business  over  40  years,  and  I  think 
among  the  people  in  this  room  I  have  had  as  much  experience  with 
sugar  and  the  sugar  market  as  anyone.  I  feel  very  strongly  on  these 
questions  and  I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  myself 
personally,  which  of  course  I  must  do. 

'I  hope  very  much  what  I  have  to  say  about  this  will  put  some  things 
in  their  right  position  before  the  members  of  this  committee.  In 
expressing  my  own  personal  views  I  want  to  make  clear  that  they 
are  based  solely  upon  knowledge  and  experience  in  this  business. 

There  are  four  phases  to  this  problem  and  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  all  four  of  them. 

“Global  quota,”  as  the  chairman  has  very  aptly  stated,  means  no 
quota  at  all.  Now,  you  may  say,  well,  this  does  not  concern  you: 
this  concerns  these  foreign  countries.  It  does  concern  us  because, 
as  the  chairman  has  expressed,  this  will  mean  the  destruction  of  this 
system.  I  am  so  confident  of  that  that  I  am  willing  to  stand  up  here 
and  say  so. 

Now,  what  is  the  global  quota  ?  What  will  it  do. 

(1)  It  may  induce  dumping  on  the  U.S.  market  at  the  beginning 
of  each  new  quota  period. 

(2)  It  would  disrupt  the  orderly  marketing  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  and  thereby  adversely  affect  domestic  producers  and  sugar 
consumers. 

(3)  There  has  been  a  distinct  advantage  to  this  country,  it  must 
be  clear  to  all,  in  the  ability  that  this  system  has  given  us  to  favor 
selected  friendly  countries  by  assigned  shares  in  our  market.  A 
global  quota  would  destroy  this  advantage. 

(4)  Where  we  have  given  quotas  we  have  had  the  right,  and  have 
used  it,  to  ask  the  friendly  recipients  to  assume  some  responsibility 
in  maintaining  stocks  and  supplies  to  cover  our  needs.  We  could  not 
ask  for  this  of  anyone  under  a  global  quota. 

(5)  We  have  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  adequacy  of  sugar  supply 
because  of  quotas  granted  and  the  price  premiums  realized  in  this 
market  by  foreign  supplies.  If  the  quota  or  the  price  premium  is 
obliterated,  assurance  of  adequacy  of  supply  goes  out  the  window  with 
them. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  more  about  this  world  price.  It  is  not  so 
stated  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  to  which  the  chairman  referred, 
but  what  they  are  talking  about  here  is  making  people  sell  to  us 
at  the  world  price  and  to  skim  off  the  difference  between  that  and  the 
American  price,  depriving  the  sugar  producer  of  that  part  of  the 
normal  revenue  which  he  has  received. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  so-called  world  market  price  is  not  a 
true  measure  of  sugar  value.  It  is  a  dumping  price  representing  the 
sale  of  a  relatively  small  part  of  world  sugar  production.  For  a 
considerable  time  now  it  has  been  influenced,  if  not  actually  set,  by 
policies  of  Russia,  Cuba,  and  Red  China.  Czarnikow,  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  authority,  on  October  19  last,  stated  : 

Nevertheless  prices  have  fallen  steadily  until  they  must  now  be  below  the 
cost  of  production  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
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In  a  recent  excellent  pamphlet  describing  the  distribution  that 
actually  takes  place  of  sugar  revenues  in  Mexico,  it  was  said  : 

The  world  market  prices  are  uneconomic  and  artificial — world  market  prices 
are  actually  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  for  exporting  countries. 

A  foremost  American  sugar  authority  stated  within  recent  weeks: 
“Xo  country  in  the  world  can  produce  and  sell  it  [sugar]  in  the  world 
market  and  make  a  profit.” 

And  last  year  Sir  Edmond  Bacon,  chairman  of  the  British  Sugar 
Corp.,  in  his  speech  in  New  Yorkmade  the  following  statement : 

If  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  cease  to  give  preferential 
treatment  to  producers  of  sugar,  then  I  am  convinced  that  a  collapse  of  sugar 
prices  would  provide  a  further  springboard  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
Communist  designs. 

Russian  sugar  production  in  1961  was  reported  at  above  8  million 
tons.  If  to  this  large  total  there  be  added  the  very  considerable  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Russian  satellite  countries,  together  with  I  to  5  million 
tons  of  Cuban  sugar  production,  the  total  which  Russia  can  control, 
if  that  country  desires  to  use  sugar  as  a  weapon  in  the  cold  war,  is 
very  large  indeed. 

Remember,  that  there  is  only  about  8  to  10  million  tons  of  sugar 
sold  on  the  so-called  world  market. 

In  a  very  recent  edition  of  the  best-known  English  sugar  trade 
journal,  three  sales  of  Russian  sugar  were  reported  in  a  single  week: 
10,000  tons  of  refined  to  Libya,  2,000  tons  of  pressed  cubes  to  Iran, 
and  1,400  tons  of  East  Germany  crystals  to  Malta. 

A  material  part  of  the  world  market  sugar  supply  is  currently  under 
control  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  yet  this  proposal  suggests  that  honest 
sugar  people  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  should  be  compelled 
to  take  the  world  market  as  a  measure  of  price  that  they  must  live  on. 

The  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  is  a  fair  price,  confirming  the 
fairness  of  the  cost  of  foreign  raw  sugar  sold  here.  Will  we  promote 
good  will  toward  our  country  by  compelling  any  foreign  industry  to 
sell  to  us  at  or  below  its  cost  of  production  ?  Are  we  wise  in  sub¬ 
stituting  for  natural  distribution  of  the  sugar  receipts  in  other  lands, 
the  judgment  of  some  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  vital  part  of  the  foreign  sugar  industry's 
former  sugar  returns?  Would  we  entertain  the  belief  that  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  country  can  decide  what  is  a  fair  price,  force  its  acceptance 
seize  the  excess,  and  distribute  it  at  the  Government's  discretion  ? 

You  hardly  pick  up  a  paper  nowadays  in  which  you  do  not  see 
that  we  are  reducing  tariffs  in  order  to  increase  foreign  trade  and  our 
own  exports.  Is  it  consistent  to  reduce  tariffs  to  European  countries 
and  Japan,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  effect,  to  increase  them  to  the 
sugar-producing  nations  who  supply  us  ? 

If  we  force  aceptance  of  a  drastically  reduced  price,  will  we  not 
dislocate  present  sugar  distribution  patterns,  cause  economic  dislo¬ 
cation  in  foreign  countries,  and  hazard  playing  into  the  hands  of 
Communist  desires  ? 

In  my  very  earnest  judgment  the  use  of  the  so-called  world  price  as 
a  true  measure  of  sugar  value,  as  would  be  required  were  that  measure 
stated  by  law  to  be  a  basic  fair  price,  would  destroy  our  present  sugar 
system. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  the  imposition  of  a  global  quota  and  price 
recapture  scheme  will  affect  only  foreign  interests.  In  my  judgment, 
it  will  be  certain  to  drastically  affect  the  price  level  in  this  country 
to  the  detriment,  if  not  the  destruction,  of  the  American  domestic 

industry.  .  ,  *  , ,  , 

It  is  no  secret  that  at  the  present  time  large  segments  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  hang  on  a  very  think  margin  at  todays  sugar  price 
level  in  this  country.  Important  sections  of  the  domestic  industry 
simply  cannot  stand  any  reduction  in  the  U.S.  sugar  price  level,  and 
it  is  not  fair  that  they  do  so.  I  believe  that  the  global-quota  price 
recapture  system  will  endanger  the  needed  price  upon  which  Dr. 
Fernos-Isern’s  great  island,  and  Mr.  Inouye  s  great  State  of  Hawaii, 
and  the  whole  domestic  industry,  depend.  We  need  to  be  assured  of 
our  sugar  requirements,  and  ive  will  not  have  any  such  assurance  under 

this  proposed  system.  . 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  that  expression  of  your 
views.  I  am  glad  the  committee  has  had  an  opportunity  to  hear 
your  statement. 

I  just  want  to  ask  one  other  question.  I  would  like  you  to  express 
your  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  the  sugar  program,  and  I  would 
like  you  to  tell  us  what  would  be  the  situation  if  this  program  should 
collapse  or  be  abandoned  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  think  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  almost  every 
country  in  the  world,  some  legislative  system  has  been  adopted  to 
provide  for  the  production  of  some  of  the  required  supply  of  sugar 
at  home,  and  to  see  to  it  that  it  has  a  fair  market,  establishes  beyond 
any  doubt  that  our  system,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  a  system,  is  not 

unique.  . 

We  are  simply  one  of  a  great  many  nations  who  believe  that  a  sugar 
system  is  in  order.  Now  I  cannot  give  you  offhand  the  total  value 
of  the  entire  domestic  sugar  industry,  but  I  can  point  out  that  this 
system  has  had  about  28  years  of  test  under  every  conceivable  condition, 
a  great  war,  partial  war,  cold  war,  and  yet  it  has  always  given  us 
enough  sugar  and  it  has  always  given  us  sugar  at  a  fair  price. 

Now  if  that  can  be  accomplished  through  the  judgment  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Congress,  it  ought  to  be  continued. 

The  Chairman.  Without  this  program  the  domestic  industry  could 


not  survive  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  It  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement.  Are 
there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Teague.  I  have  one,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Teague.  First,  I  would  like  to  compliment  Mr.  Kemp  on  his 
statement.  I  support  this  bill  and  I  support  Mr.  Poage’s  amendment. 
I  am  a  little  disturbed  about  one  thing,  however,  and  you  touched  on 
it  a  little  bit.  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  when  our  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  or  the  President’s  Trade  Expansion  Act,  comes  before 
us.  I  really  do  not. 

Are  we  in  an  inconsistent  position  in  passing  this  bill  and  then 
supporting  the  President’s  move  toward  complete  free  trade? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Congressman  Teague,  it  is  my  understanding  that  many 
of  the  principles  of  the  Trade  Act,  that  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee,  arise  out  of  the  formation  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market,  and  that  we  now  are  confronted  by  a  series  of 
facts  that  we  have  never  had  to  act  upon  before. 

I  believe  that  the  sugar  program,  because  of  the  large  share  that  is 
given  foreign  countries,  and  we  guarantee  them  40  percent,  is  ac¬ 
complishing  the  very  purpose  that  the  President’s  Trade  Act  has  in 
mind;  namely,  we  provide  for  a  large  amount  of  international  trade. 
And  it  is  done  deliberately  and  with  malice  aforethought  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Teague.  I  think  that  is  a  good  answer,  and  probably  the  best 
possible  answer  to  try  to  work  out  a  reconciliation  of  two  apparent 
different  philosophies. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  May. 

Mrs.  May.  Mr.  Kemp,  I  too  would  like  to  compliment  you  on  a  very 
articulate  presentation  of  a  subject  that  oftentimes  is  difficult  to  clarify. 
I  would  like  to  ask,  however,  for  some  clarification  of  one  or  two  points 
for  the  record. 

On  page  6  of  your  statement  you  quote  from  a  report  on  an  earlier 
Sugar  Act.  and  I  want  to  get  your  understanding  of  what  this  means. 
This  quote  says : 

The  domestic  areas  consider  that  the  distribution  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market 
among  the  producers  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  establishment  of  quotas  through  the  year  1966  on  the  basis  provided 
for  in  the  bill  are  not  intended  to  establish,  and  should  not  be  construed  as 
establishing,  a  permanent  production  and  distribution  pattern,  nor  as  waiving 
American  producers’  rights  to  such  portions  of  the  American  market  as  they  can 
and  should  supply  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  covered  by  the  bill. 

Now  the  inference  I  get  from  your  remarks  on  this  quote  is  that 
should  this  legislation  prevail,  and  should  the  Sugar  Act  be  extended, 
certain  changes  may  occur  that  would  require  further  change  in  the 
act.  Do  you  mean  at  the  end  of  5  years  we  might  have  to  take  away 
some  of  the  increase  that  has  been  afforded  our  American  sugar 
producers  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  think  I  might  express  the  hope  on  the  part  of  everyone 
in  the  beet  industry  that  you  will  be  here  at  that  time  to  protect  us 
against  any  such  dread  result. 

Mrs.  May.  Touche.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kemp.  But  you  appreciate,  of  course,  and  there  are  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  who  have  the  same  problem,  they  may  represent 
some  area  in  which  there  is  200,000  acres  of  new  irrigated  land,  drained 
and  so  on,  and  the  farmers  want  crops  to  grow  that  are  compatible  with 
the  climate.  And  I  suspect  that  Mrs.  May  has  heard  time  and  again 
from  her  constituents  that  they  do  not  understand  the  competitions 
that  exist  in  this  sugar  business,  and  they  do  not  understand  why  they 
cannot  have  what  they  think  is  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

We  have  had  to  compromise,  as  I  know  you  appreciate,  Mrs.  May.  I 
think  that  the  negotiators,  and  other  people,  took  a  bigger  hand  in 
that  than  I,  considering  the  interests  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
very  forceful  expressions  of  that  agency,  have  done  pretty  well  by  us. 
And  for  that  reason  I,  and  all  of  the  established  industry,  and  many 
of  the  new  people,  believe  we  should  stay  hitched  with  this  program 
during  the  term  of  this  bill. 
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Now  I  cannot,  nor  would  you  want  me  to,  attempt  to  deal  longer  than 
that  And  what  we  are  confronted  with  then,  I,  of  course,  do  not 
know.  All  I  do  know  is  when  that  time  comes,  the  right  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  to  petition  his  Congress  should  not  be  prevented  by  the 

pattern  we  are  agreeing  to  at  this  time.  . 

Mrs.  May.  Mr.  Kemp,  one  more  question  along  that  line.  It  during 
the  life  of  this  extension  there  might  be  serious  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  developments  (which  we  hope  would  not  occur),  that  might 
make  it  obvious  we  must  become  more  dependent  on  our  own  domestic 
production,  for  an  assured  supply  of  sugar,  do  we  not  still  have  the 
right  to  petition  Congress  for  a  change  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Not  only  that  but  the  Congress,  Mrs.  May,  has  the  right 
to  act  to  meet  those  facts.  When  the  first  war  came  about,  it  was  not 
but  a  few  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor  before  they  suspended  quotas  to 
let  the  Nation  produce  the  things  that  we  needed.  And  I  am  sure  that 
were  any  facts  to  appear  that  in  the  judgment  of  this  committee  make 
necessary  change,  they  would  be  considered. 

Mrs.  May.  One  more  question,  if  I  may,  and  this  is  to  clarify  a 
point. 

You  have  made  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  change  as 
to  eliminating  Cuba’s  option  bringing  in  375,000  tons  of  refined  sugar. 
For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  by  asking  you  some 
questions,  just  what  the  status  of  this  is.  Did  other  foreign  countries 
ever  have  the  option  to  bring  in  refined  sugar  as  Cuba  did  when  she 
was  exporting  sugar  to  us? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Only  in  a  very  small  volume,  Mrs.  May.  What  this 
really  involves  is  this:  this  bill  would,  in  effect,  set  aside  a  reserve 
of  2.5  million  tons  for  the  rising  of  a  Phoenix  of  a  new  Cuba  out  of  the 
ashes.  And  whether  that  is  going  to  happen,  I  suppose  every  person 
in  this  room  would  approve  of  such  a  development.  But  if  so,  or  in 
the  meantime  the  recipients  of  the  right  to  supply  us  with  that  sugar, 
and  they  will  do  so,  of  course,  we  think  they  ought  to  supply  it  in 
raw  rather  than  white. 

Mrs.  May.  Since  we  have  had  an  embargo  of  Cuban  sugar,  and  that 
Cuban  quota  has  been  allocated  in  the  intervening  years  to  other 
countries,  along  with  that  allocation  did  this  right  or  option  Cuba  has 
had  to  send  us  refined  sugar  follow  that  Cuban  quota  to  other  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Largely  by  administrative  ruling,  a  number  and  I  think 
there  must  be  8  or  10,  relatively  small  countries  with  quotas,  I  think, 
under  10,000  tons,  were  given  the  right  to  bring  that  sugar  in  here  as 
they  please. 

Now  there  are  a  great  many  people,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  who 
felt  that  that  violated  the  principle  and  that  even  though  small 
countries,  they  should  ship  in  raw  rather  than  white.  But  what  we 
are  talking  about  does  not  concern  them.  They  are  small,  and  they 
affect  a  good  many  people,  and  we  would  rather  confine  our  figure 
to  this  one  large  chunk  of  sugar,  the  375,000  tons. 

Mrs.  May.  I  am  still  concerned,  Mr.  Kemp.  Going  back  to  this 
375,000  tons,  I  want  to  get  it  clear  in  my  own  mind,  if  we  do  not,  let 
us  say,  eliminate  this  option  for  Cuba  in  this  new  law,  is  it  possible 
that  administratively  that  entire  375,000  tons,  in  the  form  of  refined 
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sugar,  could  be  allocated  among  any  of  our  foreign  importing 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  No.  The  law  will  provide  that  that  sugar  must  come 
in  as  raw. 

Mr.  Mat.  I  see.  In  other  words,  your  suggestion  here  is  that  we 
remove  this  option  from  this  law  in  case  that,  during  the  life  of  the 
extension,  a  friendly  government  should  be  restored  to  Cuba  and, 
of  course,  then  our  formal  trade  relations  in  sugar  would  be  restored, 
but  with  this  difference,  they  would  no  longer  have  their  former 
privilege  to  send  us  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Kemp.  That  is  right. 

Mrs.  May.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kemp.  And,  Mrs.  May,  I  think  most  of  the  experts  on  this 
difficult  Latin  American  question  believe  that  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  for  those  countries  is  to  give  them  a  fair  and  stable  market  for 
their  raw  materials,  and  that  is  what  the  Sugar  Act  has  done.  When 
we  start,  industrializing  those  countries,  setting  up  businesses  to  com¬ 
pete  with  our  own  businesses  and  our  own  industry  and  the  jobs  of  our 
own  workers,  we  get  into  trouble.  But  if,  as  we  do  with  their  sugar, 
we  can  give  them  a  fair  price,  not  the  world  price,  we  have  really 
extended  to  them  the  greatest  benefit  that  we  can. 

Mrs.  May.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McSween? 

Mr.  McSween.  Mr.  Kemp,  I  should  not  want  to  leave  the  meeting 
without  taking  the  opportunity  to  extend  my  highest  complements  on 
a  very  eloquent  statement. 

We  have,  as  you  know,  a  very  old  sugar-producing  industry  in  my 
State  of  Louisiana.  There  are  some  5,000  producers  and  these  people 
have  been  at  it  a  long  time. 

I  know  that  they  support  the  philosophy  of  the  Sugar  Act.  They 
would  like  to  have  more  production,  of  course,  but  they  are  aware 
of  these  problems.  I  know  that  they  would  have  been  proud  to  have 
heard  you  represent  them  through  this  industry  group  today. 

I  think  that  the  united  support  of  this  industry  for  the  domestic 
aspects  of  this  Sugar  Act  as  an  instrument  of  domestic  agricultural 
policy  is  a  testament  to  the  fact  that  it  is  conceivable  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  agricultural  program  can  work,  and  I  think  that  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  testament  of  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  this  industry  that  the 
industry  is  united  and  has  worked  out  its  problems.  I  now  there  are 
differences  among  you,  but  the  matters  that  you  agree  upon  have  mini¬ 
mized  the  differences  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  united  front  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  administration.  This  is  a  remarkable  expression 
of  statesmanship.  And  I  think  it  gives  some  hope  to  Members  of 
Congress  that  there  will  come  a  time  when  other  segments  of  our 
agriculture  will  come  to  us  united.  Otherwise,  we  will  continue  to 
have  serious  problems  affecting  some  commodities.  I  wanted  to  extend 
to  you  my  own  personal  thanks  for  this  excellent  presentation. 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  would  like  to  make  this  comment,  sir.  This  industry, 
the  sugar  industry,  and  for  that  matter  I  think  all  of  agriculture,  has 
been  helped  over  the  long  years  that  I  have  known  anything  about  it 
by  a  magnifiicent  delegation  from  Louisiana.  And,  Mr.  McSween,  in 
taking  care  of  the  interests  of  the  sugar  producers  of  your  district, 
you  have  added  luster  to  that  relationship. 
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Mr.  McSween.  You  are  very  kind  to  say  that. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  should  like  to  say,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  if  this  industry  were  not  united,  you  would  not  have 
received  administration  approval  of  approximately  60  percent  for 
domestic  producers. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Short?  . 

Mr.  Short.  Mr.  Kemp,  may  I  add  my  commendation  on  the  pres¬ 
entation  that  you  have  made  this  morning,  sir.  It  has  certainly  been 

a  very  excellent  and  comprehensive  one. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the  purposes  ot 
clarifying  the  record  just  a  little  bit.  On  page  7,  I  believe,  when 
you  were  talking  about  these  new  areas  that  v ere  interested  in  a  new 
acreage,  you  included  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  and  further  on 
you  referred  to  these  new  areas  as  being  interested  on  somewhat  of 
an  experimental  basis.  Just  for  purposes  of  clarification  of  the  rec¬ 
ord,  I  think  beet  production  in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  the  North  is 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  We  have  three  plants  up  in  that  area. 
It  has  a  long  history  of  sugarbeet  production  and,  incidentally,  very 
successful . 

Going  back  to  page  4,  Mr.  Kemp,  I  rather  hate  to  raise  this 
question  and  I  do  not  raise  it  critically,  but  it  points  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  I  may  have  to  to  answer  sometime.  Mr.  McSween  was 
just  commenting  on  his  interest  and  his  sugar  producers  in  Loui- 
siana,  and  I  am  also  interested  in  my  sugar  producers  in  North 
Dakota,  and  I  want  to  be  as  sure  as  I  can  that  I  am  representing  my 
sugar  producers  as  well  as  Mr.  McSween  is  representing  his  sugar 

producers.  ...  .  . 

If  my  arithmetic  is  correct  here,  in  dealing  with  the  cane  industry, 
the  domestic  cane  industry  as  compared  to  the  domestic  beet  industry, 
we  have  raised  the  domestic  beet  quota  in  the  neighborhood  of  some, 
what  is  it,  47  or  48  percent,  I  believe,  from  1,800,000  to  2,660,000. 
We  have  raised,  however,  the  domestic  cane  quota  from  500,000  tons 
to,  what  is  it,  890,000  tons,  which  comes  to  almost  an  80-percent 
increase. 

Would  you  provide  me  with  just  a  little  ammunition  that  I  can 
use  to  explain  this  proportion  to  my  growers  back  home? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Well,  I  will  try. 

Mr.  Short.  This  is  what  I  want  to  do,  to  be  able  to  try,  when  I  go 
back  home. 

Mr.  Kemp.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Short,  that  I  have  received  in  my  own 
office  some  very  excellent  gentlemen  from  Drayton,  N.  Dak.,  who 
have  convinced  me  that  the  present  magnificent  beet  industry  of  that 
Red  River  Valiev  can  still  be  explained.  You  have  already  pointed 
out  that  you  are  three  jumps  up  on  the  rest  of  the  boys  because  you 
are  in  the  business.  And  I  would  think  that  as  this  proposed  bill  be¬ 
comes  law,  your  area  will  be  a  couple  of  steps  ahead  in  availing  itself 
of  the  opportunity  for  growth — and  this  also  applies  to  Mrs.  May’s 
area — over  some  of  the  people  that  have  done  little  more  than  ex¬ 
perimental  planting. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  disposition,  and  I  might  say  that  this  per¬ 
haps  centers  in  your  country,  among  the  farmers  of  your  country, 
that  in  some  way  or  other  we  ought  to  keep  pace  with  whatever  is 
done  for  Florida  and  Louisiana.  Now  actually  I  do  not  believe  that 
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there  is  any  particular  logic  in  that  contention.  Were  we  able  to 
convince  the  Congress  that  the  beet  people  were  entitled  to  three  times 
the  increase  that  was  given  Louisiana,  I  am  sure  we  would  have 
undertaken  to  do  so. 

Now  there  has  been  an  explosion  in  farming,  part  in  Louisiana  but 
principally  in  Florida,  and  they  tell  me,  and  Mr.  Matthews  could  con¬ 
firm  this,  that  if  they  keep  it  up  they  will  be  planting  sugarcane  in  the 
middle  of  the  Hialeah  racetrack.  They  have  four  or  five  plants  that 
within  6  to  8  months  actually  got  into  sugar  production.  They  pro¬ 
duced  this  year  845,000  tons  of  sugar.  Their  quota  would  be  895,000. 
And  as  my  statement  indicates,  they  confidently  believe  that  they  will 
overproduce  the  quota  next  year.  Now  the  beet  people,  the  best  we 
have  done,  and  the  seasons  have  not  been  too  cooperative,  is  2,450,000 
tons.  We  have  enough  quota  here  to  take  care  of  us  immediately  and 
we  have  the  privilege  of  some  growth. 

And  I  would  say  to  your  people,  do  not  be  troubled  by  the  exact  re¬ 
lationship  in  the  increase  between  us  and  somebody  else.  We  are  more 
concerned  with  what  happens  to  us,  and  I  think  while  Ave  are  glad  that 
the  Louisiana-Florida  people  have  progressed  as  rapidly  as  they  have, 
it  really  does  not  concern  us. 

Mr.  Short.  Well,  certainly,  Mr.  Kemp,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
increase  for  the  cane  industry.  I  am  glad  to  see  an  increase  for  our  do¬ 
mestic  industry.  I  am  just  a  little  bit  at  a  loss  to  explain  to  some  of  our 
beet  gro Avers  back  home  as  to  just  why  this  disproportionate  increase. 
Again  I  am  not  going  to  make  an  issue  of  this  thing.  The  industry  in 
its  wisdom  has  thrashed  this  out,  this  is  the  conclusion  they  have  come 
to,  this  is  the  recommendation  they  are  making,  and  I  guess  in  my 
responsibility  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  probably  better  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  industry. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Inouye? 

Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Kemp,  I  would  like  to  join  my  grateful  colleagues 
in  commending  you  and  the  industry  organization  for  this  wonderful 
statement.  I  have  just  one  question  to  ask.  If  by  some  blind  judg¬ 
ment  Congress  should  just  simply  extend  this  present  Sugar  Act  for  1 
year,  or,  say,  for  a  period  of  less  than  that,  what  Avould  be  the  effects 
or  consequences  on  our  domestic  industry  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  We  would  continue  in  the  straitjacket  of  uncertainty. 
Noav  take  my  own  case.  I  am  responsible  for  budgets  and  plant  im¬ 
provements.  To  be  quite  frank  about  it,  sir,  I  have  been  unAvilling  to 
see  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  business  large  sums  of  money 
because  if  Ave  are  just  going  to  go  on  Avitli  an  extension  to  this  for  the 
next  6  months  or  12  months  at  a  time,  you  cannot  exercise  business 
judgment  under  those  conditions. 

I  would  think,  although  I  haA7e  not  been  in  HaAvaii  for  a  couple  of 
years,  that  your  people  as  well  as  ours  need  the  certainty  of  a  known 
legislatrte  climate.  And  we  cannot  make  business  decisions  unless  Ave 
have  them.  And  I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  one  object  We  that 
you,  coming  from  so  magnificent  a  sugar  area,  would  try  to  see  achieved 
is  that  Ave  put  this  thing  on  a  known  path  and  a  known  pattern  for 
some  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Inouye.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kemp. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mclntire  ? 
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Mr.  McIntire.  May  I  join  with  the  others  in  expressing  a  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  industry  representatives  and  to  their  very  able 
spokesman.  I  did  want  to  express  my  appreciation  tor  the  relerence 
on  pao-e  7  to  the  fact  that  Maine  farmers  are  interested  in  sugar  pro¬ 
duction.  Our  experiments  in  Maine  are  quite  encouraging  and  we  are 
very  serious  in  examining  the  possibility. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  connection  with  this  direct  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar.  Your  reference  in  the  testimony,  Mr.  Kemp,  was 
in  relation  to  that  of  Cuba’s  option.  Now,  if  the  (  uban  option  is  le- 
moved,  is  it  to  be  understood  by  your  testimony  that  other  nations  now 
participating  would  continue  to  participate  in  a  small  way,  or  is  it 
proposed  that  all  direct  consumption  of  sugar  from  offshore  be  elimi¬ 
nated  in  this  legislation  ?  .  . 

Mr.  Kemp.  There  are  many  people  in  the  industry  who  think  that 
that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  true  interests  of  all  these  little  countries 
themselves.  But  the  bill  does  not  undertake  to  change  the  facts  as  to 
Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Salvador  with  small  total  quotas.  But  this 
375,000  is  a  lot  of  sugar  and  it  is  that  that  we  are  principally  concerned 
with. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Breeding  ? 

Mr.  Breeding.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Kemp,  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  statement.  I  though  you  were  in  fine  form.  ^  ou  did  a  won¬ 
derful  job. 

I  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  The  first  one  is,  on  page  0, 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  page,  where  you  state  that  the  bill  provides 
for  all  deficits  of  all  domestic  areas  be  allotted  in  total  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  why  did  they  do  this  ?  In  prior  legislation  they  have  reallocated 
those  dificits  to  domestic  areas.  Can  you  tell  me  why  they  have  done 
this  in  this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Well,  they  outfoxed  us  in  the  trade.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Breeding.  That  is  what  I  was  afraid  of. 

Mr.  Kemp.  What  they  said,  in  effect,  was,  and  I  will  give  you  the 
reason  why  we  can  accept  this :  Here  is  an  increase  in  your  basic  quota, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  give  you  that  increase  in  the  basic  quota  unless 
you  surrender  these  deficits.  Now,  Congressman  Breeding,  the  deficit 
is  a  pretty  poor  crutch.  You  never  know  until  August  or  September 
what  it  is  going  to  be  and  you  cannot  plan  production  in  the  beet  in¬ 
dustry,  or  any  other  group,  unless  you  can  have  more  certainty  of  what 
you  are  going  to  be  allowed  to  do.  We  thought  it  preferable  that  we 
get  an  increase  in  the  basic  quota  even  if  we  had  to  surrender  these 
uncertain  deficits. 

Mr.  Breeding.  That  answers  my  question.  I  wondered  why  it  was 
in  there.  Another  thing  I  would  like  to  inquire  about  is  this  growth 
factor.  Why  shouldn’t  that  go  to  the  domestic  producer,  100  percent 
of  this  growth  factor  instead  of  a  portion  of  this  growth  factor  ?  It  is 
created  here  in  the  United  States  and  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be 
kept  in  the  United  States.  What  are  your  feelings  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Well,  that  is  another  thing  that  got  on  the  bargaining 
table.  I  think  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  believe  that  we 
ought  to  trade  abroad :  we  ought  to  get  goods  from  other  countries  in 
order  that  from  the  proceeds  from  their  sugar  sales  to  us  perhaps  they 
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can  buy  the  wheat  and  the  corn  and  help  our  situation  here— and  the 
hog  situation  in  Kansas. 

Now,  there  are  two  types  of  market  here.  There  is  the  market  that 
exists  at  the  moment,  which  is  apparently  going  to  be  around  9,700,000 
tons.  But  next  year  we  think  it  is  going  to  be  9,850,000.  Now  there 
are  people  who  say  we  ought  to  have  foreign  trade,  who  say,  “Well, 
the  foreigners  ought  to  get  some  of  that.”  Now,  there  are  people 
in  the  domestic  industry  who  believe  that  they  could  persuade  the 
members  of  this  committee  and  the  Congress  to  give  them  100  percent 
of  the  growth.  I  think  they  are  mistaken,  I  think  they  cannot  get 
that.  And  I  have  been  around  here  long  enough  to  know  that  these 
things  take  a  good  deal  of  suffering.  I  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  deal. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question.  I  represent 
western  Kansas— — 

Mr.  Kemp.  May  I  say  my  company  is  very  proud  that  we  are  now 
buying  beets  in  your  district.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Breeding.  Yes,  sir.  But  tell  me  this ;  I  have  a  lot  of  farmers  out 
there  who  are  growing  surplus  wheat  and  surplus  feed  grain  and  they 
would  like  to  try  beets  again.  They  did  one  time,  years  ago,  raise 
quite  a  few  beets.  But  there  are  no  facilities  to  process  these  beets. 
How  do  I  get  my  people  in  the  beet  business  and  get  a  new  plant  in 
that  area  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Presently  we  have  about  5,000  acres  of  sugarbeets  in 
western  Kansas,  in  the  counties  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kemp.  We  are  shipping  them  to  a  plant  at  Brighton,  Colo., 
which  is  about  the  limit  of  reasonable  transportation.  Beets  are  bulky 
and  they  take  a  high  freight  rate.  But  in  that  particular  area,  where 
well  water  has  just  been  made  available,  this  is  a  new  crop.  I  think 
we  can  only  wait,  Congressman  Breeding,  to  see  the  outcome;  how 
they  handle  it;  what  yields  they  get;  how  much  water  there  is;  and 
how  big  a  water  table  lies  under  those  great  western  plains.  And  if 
it  is  as  great  as  some  of  our  agricultural  people  think  it  is,  you  will 
want  a  factory  and  you  will  want  it  close  enough  so  that  it  can  handle 
a  big  body  of  land. 

Mr.  Breeding.  We  have  delegates  here  as  representatives  of  Hugo- 
ten,  Ulysses,  and  Sublettle  from  Scott  City  and  Leoti,  Garden  City  and 
Deerfield,  all  interested  in  this  very  area  you  spoke  of,  wanting  to 
grow  sugarbeets. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  to  a  good  many 
of  them,  to  know  how  thoroughly  they  understand  your  interest  and 
support  for  the  industry. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Thank  you,  sir.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harding  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Mr.  Kemp,  I  want  to  join  with  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  in  complimenting  you  on  an  exceptional  presentation. 
I  knew  that  you  were  one  of  the  oldest  spokesmen  for  the  industry,  and 
it  is  also  very  evident  today  that  you  are  one  of  the  most  able.  I  think 
your  presentation  has  been  most  enlightening. 

There  is  one  thing  I  am  very  concerned  about.  Like  Mrs.  May  and 
some  of  the  others,  I  have  not  only  old  growers,  but  also  some  new 
growers  in  my  district.  Just  last  week  I  happened  to  pick  up  the 
paper  from  home  and  read  the  10  years  ago  and  20  years  ago,  and 
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50  years  ago  section.  Under  20  years  ago  there  was  a  plea  for 
farmers  to  come  in  and  sign  up  to  raise  more  sugarbeets.  It  was 
stated  that  it  was  their  patriotic  duty  to  raise  sugar  beets  20  years 
ago,  and  a  lot  of  these  people  did  it.  Then  we  did  not  have  a  lot 
of  mechanization,  and  they  thinned  beets  picking  the  doubles  by 
hand.  They  could  not  get  the  necessary  labor  and  some  of  these 
farmers  not  only  had  their  children  staying  out  of  school  to  thin 
sugarbeets,  but  had  their  wives  out  thinning  beets.  I  feel  that  it  is 
very  important  to  have  adequate  protection  for  these  old  growers 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  do  have  a  reasonable  expansion  into  new 
areas  to  give  new  growers  a  chance.  Do  you  think  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  represents  a  fair  compromise  to  accomplish  that? 

Mr.  Iaemp.  Congressman  Harding,  I  do  not  hesitate  a  minute  to 
tell  you  that  under  all  the  circumstances,  under  all  the  pressures, 
under  all  the  competition  this  is  a  good  deal.  Now  in  your  great 
State  of  Idaho  you  have  had  astonishing  developments.  Some  of 
your  well-water  opportunities,  as  they  have  been  explained  to  me, 
give  that  State,  which  is  the  third  or  fourth  of  the  largest  big  pro¬ 
ducing  States,  a  still  greater  prospect. 

But  this  will  give  the  new  people  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  his  decision  as  to  what 
to  do  with  this  50,000  tons  a  year.  And  if  Idaho  is,  as  it  has  been, 
ready  to  use  some  of  that,  I  am  sure  the  Department  will  give  that 
consideration. 

Now,  I  know  that,  you,  Mrs.  May,  and  others  here  have  that  difficult 
problem  of  the  older  grower  on  the  one  hand  who  says  he  has  been 
restricted  and  does  not  feel  that  he  ought  to  be  pushed  out  of  bed  to 
let  someone  else  under  the  covers,  but  this  helps  both  and  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  tell  your  people  that  this  is  the  best  that  we  could  get. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  certainly  want  to  thank  you  for  that  straight-for¬ 
ward  answer,  Mr.  Kemp.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  supported  the 
position  of  the  united  industry  from  the  beginning,  and  I  will,  in  the 
case  of  the  Poage  amendment  to  eliminate  the  Cuban  whites,  and  I  am 
convinced,  as  you  are,  that  we  must  have  this  new  Sugar  Act  because  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  old  act  is  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Latta  ? 

Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Kemp,  in  the  interest  of  time  I  merely  want  to 
say  amen  to  all  of  these  compliments  that  have  been  heaped  upon  you 
this  morning  and  add  one  further  compliment,  and  that  is  that  I  think 
that  you  and  others  have  done  a  lot  of  work  in  getting  this  agreement 
on  this  bill. 

I  want  to  get  right  to  my  question.  On  page  8,  dealing  with  this 
50,000  tons  of  sugar  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  going  to 
bestow  each  year  upon  some  section  of  this  country,  how  did  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  come  to  the  figure  of  50,000  tons  of  sugar  when  the  new  growth 
need  is  going  to  be  150,000  tons  and  we  have  a  domestic  use  of  9,700,000 
tons  ?  How  did  you  happen  to  arrive  at  that  50,000-ton  figure,  which 
m  my  opinion  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Congressman  Latta,  there  really  is  no  direct  relationship 
between  the  50,000  and  the  150,000.  The  way  that  came  about  is  this: 
^  ou  have  this  question  between  old  and  new  growers.  The  new  grow¬ 
ers  want  all  they  can  get ;  the  old  growers  want  to  hang  on  to  all  they 
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have  and  at  the  same  time  the  old  growers  would  like  to  be  able  to 
increase  their  present  planting. 

Mr.  Latta.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Kemp.  So,  you  have  that  clear  question.  Now,  in  the  beginning 
they  talked  in  terms  of  acres  because  the  national  allotment  is  in  terms 
of  acreage.  And  they  started  talking  about,  well,  “Let’s  provide  one 
factory  a  year”. 

Mr.  Latta.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out.  How  did  you  arrive 
at  that  figure? 

Mr.  Kemp.  That  is  right.  They  started  in  with  the  idea,  “Well, 
let’s  make  one  more  factory  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  pinpoint  as  the  facts  justify.”  And  the  first  discussion  within  the 
industry  was  for  20,000  acres  because  that  was  a  part  of  the  present 
pattern.  Then  somebody  said,  “Well,  20,000  acres  in  one  place  would 
produce  less  sugar  than  it  would  in  another.  For  this  purpose,  the 
purpose  of  insuring  of  factory  construction,  maybe  we  ought  to  talk 
in  terms  of  the  product  that  is  required  to  work  a  factory.” 

And  50,000  tons  is  1  million  bags  of  sugar  of  100  pounds  each.  Now 
1  million  bags  of  sugar  is  more  than  the  average  productivity  of  the 
American  beet  sugar  factory  at  present.  The  average  of  the  factories 
of  my  company  is  not  as  high  as  1  million  bags.  This  higher  quantity 
was  thought  necessary  because  under  the  extremely  high  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  today  a  plant  has  to  be  big  enough,  has  to  be  automated 
enough  to  justify  its  cost.  This  is  a  pretty  good  size  plant  this 
authorizes. 

Mr.  Latta.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  people  before  this  committee  over 
the  past  few  years  who  have  indicated  a  desire  to  get  into  sugar  pro¬ 
duction.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  50,000  tons  is  a  very,  very  small 
amount  to  allot  each  year  to  these  people.  When  you'  consider  the 
fact  that  you  have  150,000  tons  a  year  just  on  growth  alone,  you  are 
not  even  giving  them  the  new  growth  figure.  Then,  when  you  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  sizable  quota  that  was 
taken  away  from  Castro — which  should  have  been  taken  away  a  long¬ 
time  before  this  committee  did  it — and  you  have  all  of  that  quota  that, 
could  be  used  domestically.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  statement  that 
you  make  at  the  top  of  page  8  is  a  good  one,  and  I  quote : 

If  we  are  no  longer  to  depend  so  largely  for  our  sugar  supply  upon  a  com¬ 
munistic  regime  in  Cuba,  why  should  not  the  privilege  of  supplying  at  least  part 
of  that  sugar  be  accorded  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  U.S.  citizens  who  wish  to 
become  sugar  producers  ? 

I  think  that  is  an  excellent  statement.  And  that  is  the  question  that, 
not  only  Congressman  Short  has  to  answer  back  home,  but  the  other 
members  of  this  committee  have  to  answer.  Certainly  when  we  have 
these  huge  surpluses  of  other  commodities  hanging  over  our  heads, 
when  we  can  produce  sugarbeets  in  some  areas  and  sugarcane  in  others, 
how  can  we  answer  to  the  American  farmer  that  we  are  denying  them 
the  right  to  produce  a  commodity  which  is  not  in  oversupply  in  this 
country  ?  It  is  a  very  tough  question  to  answer,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
particularly  concerned  at  this  small  amount  that  is  being  allotted 
domestically,  50,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Latta,  I  am  sure  there  are  a  lot  of  beet  growers  here 
whose  hearts  are  beating  faster  because  of  what  you  have  said.  The 
fact  is,  of  course,  that  there  are  a  lot  of  other  people  at  the  dining  table, 
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and  without  attempting  again  to  point  out  these  competitions  and  what 
they  are,  the  fact  is  that  not  from  the  beginning  have  the  beet  people 
ever  been  able  to  write  a  ticket  that  seemed  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
among  them.  I  can  remember,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of 
the  committee,  going  clear  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  Wallace.  He 
and  I  were  discussing  the  beet  business,  and  this  was  in  the  thirties,  and 
Mr,  Wallace  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  at  that  time  said  to  me, 
“Mr.  Kemp,  I  have  been  unjustly  accused  of  wanting  to  do  away  with 
the  beet  sugar  business  and  that  is  not  true.”  He  said,  “I  know  that 
the  farming  system  of  the  beet  growing  areas,  built  as  it  is  upon  small 
livestock  feeding  on  the  farm,  the  consumption  of  the  roughage  of 
the  farm  in  the  production  of  finished  cattle,  the  use  of  fertilizer  to 
bring  more  crops  is  one  of  the  great  farming  systems  of  the  world.  My 
difference  with  you  is  how  much  sugar  should  we  grow  at  home  and 
how  much  should  we  import.”  And  he  said,  “I  suppose  you  and  I  will 
never  quite  agree  upon  that.” 

He  had  just  written  a  book  called  “The  Paths  of  Plenty,”  and  I 
think  he  was  talking  about  selling  corn  and  hogs  and  perhaps  tobacco 
or  something  else  that  we  grow.  There  has  to  be,  I  think,  a  community 
of  sacrifice  in  this  thing.  And  all  I  can  say  to  you  is  that  I  believe  the 
negotiators  of  the  industry  have  done  a  pretty  good  job. 

Mr.  Latta.  All  I  can  do  is  reiterate  what  I  said  earlier.  I  think 
you  have  done  a  good  job  and  I  am  just  trying  to  get  at  how  you 
arrived  at  this  figure. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Well,  you  cannot  base  it  on  logic,  Congressman  Latta. 
It  is  just  one  of  those  things.  It  is  like  betting  on  a  hand  in  poker. 

Mr.  Latta.  I  still  cannot  quite  comprehend  what  you  mean  by  your 
statement  on  page  8  when  you  say :  “Understandably  the  old  grower 
is  reluctant  to  have  his  acreage  cut  back  to  accommodate  a  place  for  a 
newcomer.”  We  are  not  going  to  be  cutting  back  the  older  grower 
under  this  bill,  are  we?  Aren’t  we  giving  him  some  room  to  expand  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  You  are  liable  to.  If  we  get  a  great  big  crop  this  year 
we  will  be  under  acreage  allotment  next  year.  I  think  the  President 
himself  in  a  message  to  the  Congress  predicts  that  this  beet  crop 
would  produce  2', 800, 000  tons.  Now  if  so,  you  have  a  2,650,000  basic 
quota,  and  the  acreage  that  was  planted  this  year  may  have  to  be 
reduced  to  keep  us  within  bounds.  That  is  why  the  old  grower  is 
concerned. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  that  threat,  in  spit  of  that  hazard,  in  order  to  be 
fair  to  the  new  people,  the  industry  has  said  nevertheless,  even  if  we 
get  cut  back — the  people  that  are  now  in  the  business — we  will  set 
aside  some  acreage  for  the  new  folks. 

Mr.  Latta.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  to  cut  them  back.  Do 
you  feel  there  is  any  need  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  old  growers  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  think  I  am  committed  to  this  deal. 

Mr.  Latta.  Well,  that  is  the  only  way  to  answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  J ones  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Kemp,  I  am  from  Missouri,  and  as  you 
know  we  have  had  quite  an  interest  in  getting  into  this  thing,  and  I 
think  your  company  has  been  down  there  doing  some  exploration  at 
least. 

But  in  listening  to  Mr.  Short  and  to  Mr.  Harding,  from  other  areas 
of  the  country,  if  I  understand  it,  during  the  last  year  and  this  year 
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there  have  been  no  quotas,  and  these  old  areas  have  been  permitted  to 
increase  their  acreage  this  year. 

Mr.  Kemp.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
nevertheless  in  some  of  these  old  areas  the  acreage  has  not  been  in¬ 
creased  but  has  actually  been  decreased  and  some  of  these  plants  in 
old  areas  are  not  now  operating  at  their  full  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Yes.  The  other  day  we  had  a  rather  unexpected  de¬ 
velopment.  A  plant  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  was  abandoned  and 
8,000  to  10,000  acres  of  beets  they  had  grown  there  now  have  no  proc¬ 
essing  facilities. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  other  members  of  this  committee  that  Mr. 
Jones  comes  from,  1  think  they  call  it,  the  boot  heel  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ivemp.  In  any  event,  we  sent  a  very  expert  group  of  agricul¬ 
turalists  down  there  and  they  tell  me  that  it’s  about  the  finest  soil,  the 
deepest  soil,  they  have  ever  seen.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  present 
grower  is  growing  more  than  he  did  before.  And  one  of  the  reasons — 
and  we  hate  these  things — he  grew  more  than  he  normally  would,  was 
in  order  to  create  a  history  record  that  would  give  him  the  largest 
possible  allotment  if  we  go  back  under  controls. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Under 
this  bill,  and  on  the  basis  of  one  new  plant  each  year,  the  Secretary, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  going  to  have  some  problem  in  determining  which 
company  is  going  to  be  able  to  put  in  this  mill.  Now  do  you  think 
that  your  processors  are  going  to  be  able  to  reach  some  kind  of  a  scheme 
or  agreement - 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  would  not  for  the  minute  think  anything  of  the  kind. 
They  have  never  agreed  upon  anything. 

And  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  second  that  I  am  going  to  surrender  my 
hopes  of  properly  enlarging  the  interests  that  I  represent  in  order  to 
give  any  of  them  any  part  of  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  We  have  had  some  hopes  that  you  would 
come  down  in  southeast  Missouri  where  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
river  transportation,  and  also  the  good  area  represented  by  my  col¬ 
league  here,  Mr.  (lathings,  and  over  in  west  Kentucky,  and  in  west 
Tennessee  and  the  area  in  there.  And,  incidentally,  Missouri  has  car¬ 
ried  on  this  experiment  for  the  last  2  years,  and  the  State  is  spending 
quite  a  bit  of  money  this  year  again,  and  I  think  we  have  proven  that 
we  have  some  advantages  to  offer. 

But  I  was  just  thinking,  I  was  trying  to  get  in  my  mind,  why 
these  old  areas  that  Mr.  Short  is  talking  about,  and  Mr.  Harding,  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  increase  their  production 
last  year  and  this  year. 

Mr.  Short.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Yes. 

Mr.  Short.  It  is  very  simple.  Up  in  our  country  we  planted  every 
acre  that  our  plants  had  the  capacity  to  process.  Just  as  soon  as  we 
get  a  new  plant,  we  will  plant  more  acres  if  there  are  not  any  acreage 
restrictions. 

Mr.  Kemp.  They  have  just  about  covered  up  the  plants  they  have 
now  with  beets.  The  plants  cannot  take  any  more. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Are  the  plants  operating  in  capacity  then? 
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Mr.  Short.  In  our  particular  area. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  what  is  the  longest 
period  during  a  year  that  a  plant  can  operate  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Sir,  it  varies  a  little  according  to  climate.  Out  m  our 
country,  where  it  is  liable  to  be  5  below  zero  in  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  we  have  to  have  the  beets  all  out  of  the  ground,  bv  sajT,  the  10th 
of  November.  And  we  think  if  we  operate  into  the  middle  of  J anuary, 
that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

Down  in  your  country,  where  there  would  be  less  frost,  you  could 
run  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gathings? 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Kemp,  you  spoke  of  the  depth  of  that  fine  soil  in 
Missouri.  I  would  suggest  that  you  go  just  about  a  half  mile  to  the 
south  of  the  Boot  Ileel  and  look  at  that  soil,  that’s  the  great  alluvial 
valley  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Ivemp.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  find  there.  I  would  find 
that  district’s  Congressman  has  been  about  as  helpful  to  agriculture 
in  its  labor  problems  as  anybody  in  Washington,  and  I  thank  you  here 
now  on  behalf  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  appreciate  that;  I  am  appreciative  of  the  efforts 
of  the  sugar  producers  with  respect  to  these  problems. 

We  have  the  same  type  of  soil. 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Reifel  ? 

Mr.  Reifel.  I  just  wanted  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Kemp. 

The  record  does  not  show  that  South  Dakota  is  specifically  men¬ 
tioned.  However,  in  my  district  we  are  extremely  interested  and  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  sugarbeet  production.  And  while  a  couple 
of  our  associations  are  not  listed  in  the  group  you  represent,  the 
Southeastern  South  Dakota  Beet  Growers  Association,  with  which 
Mr.  Dan  Nohr  in  the  audience  is  associated,  and  the  James  Valley  Beet 
Growers  Association,  represented  by  Mr.  Earl  Crook,  heard  your 
wonderful  statement.  I  talked  to  them  afterward  and  they  said  they 
would  like  to  be  associated  with  the  remarks  you  made.  A  wire  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Don  Hunter  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Southeastern  South  Dakota  Beet  Growers  Association  also  subscribes 
closely  to  those  views.  We  are  fully  appreciative  of  the  fine  presenta¬ 
tion  that  you  made  on  our  behalf  even  though  we  were  not  directly 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dole? 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Kemp,  as  a  practical  matter,  where  we  have  new 
areas  that  want  to  produce  beets  and  where  plants  are  operating  to 
capacity,  is  there  any  practical  possibility  they  might,  be  able  to  raise 
beets  under  this  program?  What  are  potential  new  growers  going  to 
do  if  there  is  no  place  to  have  their  beets  processed? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Well,  take  your  area — we  just  cannot  go  any  further 
east  than  Goodland,  and  in  your  district,  the  mass  of  the  irrigated 
land,  lies  somewhat  to  the  east  of  that.  My  guess  is  that  the  distances 
to  existing  plants  are  too  great  to  warrant  very  many  beets  in  that 
area.  Someone  will  have  to  build  a  plant  to  satisfy  the  real  beet 
growing  opportunity. 
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Mr.  Dole.  Then  as  a  practical  matter,  there  probably  isn’t  much 
hope  for  growers  in  this  area(Bostwick). 

Mr.  Kemp.  Well,  the  best  agriculturalist  I  have  thinks  that  of  all 
the  areas  that  we  are  really  intimately  connected  with  that  is  the  best 
prospect. 

Mr.  Dole.  Do  you  have  any  idea,  and  I  am  certain  you  probably 
have  not,  where  Kansas  stands  in  line  as  to  the  one  factory  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  think  that  is  up  to  you  and  Mr.  Breeding. 

Mr.  Dole.  We  won’t  both  be  here  next  year.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beermann? 

Mr.  Beermann.  Mr.  Kemp,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  very  fine 
statement.  As  you  are  well  aware,  we  have  over  300,000  acres  of 
wonderful  irrigated  ground  in  south-central  Nebraska. 

Are  all  of  the  plants  in  Nebraska  operating  at  full  capacity  this 
year? 

Mr.  Kemp.  No,  they  are  not,  sir.  Of  course  as  you  know  our  plants 
are  all  out  in  the  panhandle.  There  is  a  plant  at  Grand  Island.  I 
think  the  Grand  Island  plant  this  year,  because  of  the  acreage  which 
is  grown,  is  probably  going  to  get  about  all  it  can  handle.  We  are 
short  of  what  we  could  handle  in  the  panhandle.  But  we*  are  too 
far  away  and  we  cannot  ship  beets  clear  across  Nebraska. 

Now,  that  wonderful  country  of  yours,  and  over  the  line  in  South 
Dakota,  I  just  cannot  tell  you  what  are  the  prospects  for  development 
there,  but  it  will  mean  factory  construction  somewhere  because  neither 
Mason  City  nor  Grand  Island,  which  are  the  two  nearest  plants,  can 
take  them. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning  at  which  time  Secretary  Freeman  will 
appear. 

(The  following  statement  to  supplement  the  testimony  of  Frank 
Kemp  was  submitted  to  the  committee:) 

Supplemental  Statement  of  United  States  Sugarbeet  Industry,  Mainland 

Sugarcane  Industry,  Hawaiian  Sugarcane  Industry,  Puerto  Rican  Sugar¬ 
cane  Industry,  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refining  Industry 

The  following  statement  is  respectfully  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  to  supplement  the  testimony  presented  on  II. R.  11730  by  Mr.  Frank 
Kemp  in  behalf  of  all  segments  of  the  domestic  sugar  producing  and  refining 
industry. 

This  supplemental  statement  provides  more  details  on  some  of  the  subjects 
covered  briefly  by  Mr.  Kemp.  In  addition,  it  presents  the  industry’s  views 
concerning  some  technical  points  on  which  Mr.  Kemp,  in  the  interest  of  saving 
time  for  the  Committee,  did  not  touch  in  his  testimony. 

1.  REVISED  PRICE  RELATIONSHIP  CRITERION  IN  SECTION  201  PROVIDES  A  MORE  REALISTIC 
TOOL  FOR  MEASURING  FAIRNESS  OF  PRICES 

H.R.  11730  would  amend  the  price  relationship  criterion  in  section  201  to 
provide  that  in  setting  consumption  requirements,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  factors,  take  into  consideration  the  relationship  between  raw  sugar 
prices  and  the  Parity  Index.  The  base  period  for  comparison  would  be  the 
1957-59  period.  Present  law  contains  a  somewhat  similar  provision  with  the 
basis  of  comparison  being  the  relationship  of  wholesale  refined  sugar  prices  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
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Since  inclusion  in  the  law  of  a  price  relationship  criterion  in  1948,  sugar 
prices  have  always  been  well  below  the  price  indicated  by  the  formula.  The 
proposed  revision  of  section  201  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  somewhat 
the  price  standard  in  the  law.  Despite  this,  the  domestic  industry  sees  merit 
in  the  proposed  revision  inasmuch  as  it  would  substitute  a  specific  administra¬ 
tively  practical  price  relationship  formula  for  a  general  price  objective,  and  thus 
would  afford  the  Secretary  a  more  realistic  basis  for  measuring  the  fairness  of 
prices  to  producers  and  consumers.  The  merit  of  the  revised  relationship  rests 
more  on  the  manner  in  which  the  law  is  administered  than  in  the  specific  standard 
set  forth  in  section  201.  We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Committee  emphasize 
that  the  act  be  so  administered  to  give  full  meaning  to  the  new  standards,  as 
well  as  the  other  provisions  of  section  201. 

2.  ELIMINATION  OF  CUBAN  DIRECT-CONSUMPTION  OPTION  IS  ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  Kemp,  in  his  oral  statement,  set  forth  several  sound  reasons  for  the 
elimination  of  the  375,000-ton  Cuban  direct-consumption  option,  pointing  out, 
among  other  things,  that  the  refined  sugar  option  has  not  been  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  Cuba  and  that  the  making  of  raw  sugar  represents  the  major 
phase  of  the  industrial  potential  in  converting  cane  to  refined  sugar. 

Another  cogent  reason  for  the  elimination  of  the  Cuban  direct-consumption 
option  is  to  be  found  in  the  revised  formula  for  the  domestic  areas.  The  larger 
quota  for  the  beet  area  is  made  possible  in  this  bill  principally  by  a  reduction 
in  the  former  Cuban  quota. 

This  shift  in  supplies  from  cane  to  beet  would  deprive  the  domestic  cane 
sugar  refiners  of  their  raw  material  on  a  pound  for  pound  basis  unless  some 
compensating  adjustment  is  made.  The  entire  domestic  industry — producers 
as  well  as  refiners — feel  that  the  best  way  such  an  adjustment  can  be  made 
is  by  reducing  the  amount  of  foreign  direct-consumption  (refined)  sugar  per¬ 
mitted  entry  into  the  United  States. 

The  logical  way  to  do  this  is  to  eliminate  the  options  granted  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  bring  in  portions  of  their  quotas  in  the  form  of  direct-consumption 
sugar.  The  elimination  of  these  options  will  not  deprive  these  countries  of 
a  single  pound  of  their  respective  quotas.  Rather,  it  would  simply  require 
them  to  bring  in  their  entire  quotas  in  the  form  of  raw  sugar. 

The  initial  industry  agreement  concerning  the  division  of  quotas  and  con¬ 
sumption  growth  called  for  the  elimination  of  all  of  the  options  allowed  foreign 
countries  to  bring  in  direct-consumption  sugar.  These  options  permitted  some 
500,000  tons  of  direct-consumption  sugar  to  be  imported.  However,  in  the 
interest  of  reaching  the  greatest  possible  area  of  agreement  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  with  respect  to  the  proposed  legislation,  the  industry,  among  other 
things,  scaled  down  its  program  so  that  it  now  calls  for  only  the  elimination 
of  the  refined-sugar  option  of  Cuba,  which  amounts  to  375,000  tons. 

In  the  bill  before  the  committee,  an  option  in  the  amount  of  250,000  tons  is 
retained  for  Cuba.  While  under  present  conditions  shipment  of  any  sugar 
from  Cuba  is  barred  by  Presidential  decree,  this  provision  in  any  extension 
of  the  act  would  permit  the  entry  of  250,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  from  Cuba 
any  time  the  President  lifts  the  ban  on  Cuban  sugar. 

The  cane-sugar  refiners  and  the  beet-sugar  processors  already  have  made  a 
substantial  sacrifice  in  foregoing  the  elimination  of  130,000  tons  of  the  refined 
options  for  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba.  Any  further  imports  of  re¬ 
fined  sugar  would  severely  damage  the  domestic  industry.  It  is  essential  that 
the  250,000-ton  Cuban  direct-consumption  sugar  option  which  the  bill  provides 
for  be  eliminated. 

3.  now  THE  “GROWTH  AND  EXPANSION”  PROVISIONS  WILL  AFFECT  THE  BEET  SUGAR 

INDUSTRY 

The  provisions  of  the  sugar  bill  providing  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry  take  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  section  302(b)  of  the 
present  law,  the  section  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish  and  allocate 
proportionate  shares  to  sugarbeet  farms. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  order  to  make  available 
acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  reserve  each  year, 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  established  by  him,  not  in 
excess  of  the  acreage  required  to  yield  50,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar. 
On  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield  of  2%  tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  this 
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provision  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  of 
20,000  acres.  In  areas  where  the  sugar  yield  per  acre  is  less,  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  reserve  might  be  somewhat  greater  and  in  the  areas  where  the  sugar 
yield  per  acre  is  higher  than  the  national  average,  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve 
might  be  less  than  20,000  acres.  In  any  event,  regardless  of  the  sugar  yield  per 
acre  of  any  area  to  which  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  might  be  distributed,  such 
area  will  have  an  opportunity  to  produce  enough  sugarbeets  to  support  the 
operation  of  a  sugar  plant  having  a  production  capacity  of  1  million  100-pound 
bags  of  refined  sugar. 

The  reasonableness  of  this  figure  is  confirmed  by  three  facts:  (1)  The  average 
production  of  the  01  beet-sugar  plants  in  operation  in  1901  in  the  United  States 
was  less  than  800,000  100-pound  bags  of  refined  sugar.  (2)  A  study  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  reputable  engineering  firm  recently  recommended  to  interested  producers 
in  one  of  the  important  sugarbeet  producing  areas  the  economic  feasibility  of 
a  factory  with  a  capacity  slightly  under  1  million  bags.  (3)  Even  in  areas  where 
conditions  might  suggest  the  feasibility  of  a  plant  eventually  having  a  larger 
capacity,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  a  1  million-bag  output  would  be  adequate 
to  underwrite  successfully  the  initiation  of  such  a  plant. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  shall  be  established  only 
in  years  when  restrictive  proportionate  shares  are  in  effect.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
establish  acreage  priorities  in  years  when  plantings  of  producers,  whether  old  or 
new,  are  not  restricted  by  the  Government. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  shall  be  distributed 
by  the  Secretary,  after  investigation  and  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hear¬ 
ing,  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  to  farms  without  regard  to  other  acreage 
allocations  to  States  or  areas  within  States.  Except  as  indicated,  the  bill  does 
not  contain  any  standards  to  guide  the  Secretary  in  distributing  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  reserve. 

The  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  is  available  for  distribution  to  new  growers 
supplying  a  new  factory  in  a  new  area.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated 
in  his  testimony  before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  that,  in  distributing  the 
sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  he  would  give  priority  to  new  growers  for  a  new 
factory  over  new  growers  for  an  old  factory.  That  such  priority  is  inherently 
assured  by  the  language  and  the  origin  of  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  bill  was 
underscored  by  the  comments  of  Congressman  Poage  in  the  record  of  the  House 
hearings. 

In  the  event  of  the  proposed  opening  of  more  than  one  new  factory  in  a  single 
year,  the  Secretary  wTould  have  to  decide  which  new  growers  group,  taking  into 
account  all  the  relevant  facts,  has  the  more  valid  claim.  The  Secretary’s  de¬ 
cision  in  1  year  would,  of  course,  be  without  prejudice  to  the  position  of  any 
losing  group  in  a  subsequent  year. 

Quite  properly  the  bill  does  not  undertake  to  define  a  new  area.  A  new  area 
could  include  a  State  where  sugarbeets  have  never  been  commercially  grown, 
such  as  Maine  or  Missouri ;  a  State  where  sugarbeets  have  not  been  commercially 
grown  for  a  number  of  years,  such  as  New  York ;  a  State  where  only  a  few 
beets,  for  sugar  or  for  seed,  are  now  being  grown,  such  as  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Indiana,  or  Arizona ;  or  a  State  where  sugarbeets  are  being  commercially  grown 
in  significant  volume,  such  as  Nebraska,  California,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Washington,  or  Minnesota. 

Growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  also  possible  through  in¬ 
creases  in  the  capacities  of  existing  plants.  Subject  to  the  priority  claims  of 
new  growers  for  new  plants  in  new  areas,  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  is  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  to  new  growers  supplying  beets  to  an  old  plant  which  is 
being  expanded.  Such  new  growers  would,  of  course,  have  prior  claims  over  old 
growers  who  might  wish  to  expand  their  production  to  supply  the  additional 
beets  needed  for  the  expanded  plant.  If  two  or  more  plants  are  expanded  in 
a  single  year,  the  Secretary  has  to  decide  wThieh  new  grower  groups,  or  which 
old  grower  groups,  have  the  most  valid  claim  to  all,  or  some  part,  of  the  sugar- 
beet  acreage  reserve  available  for  distribution. 

The  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  provided  by  the  bill  is  in  addition  to  provisions 
already  in  the  law  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  interest  of  new  and 
small  producers. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  70,000  tons  of  quota  wrill  be  credited  annually  to  the 
beet  area  as  a  result  of  its  share  of  the  63  percent  of  market  growth  reserve 
for  continental  areas.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  U.S.  market  growth  is  about 
150,000  tons  a  year ;  63  percent  of  this  amount  is  roughly  95,000  tons.  Under 
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the  bill  the  95,000  tons  is  split  approximately  3  to  1  between  the  domestic  beet 
and  mainland  cane  areas — 70,000  tons  for  beets,  25,000  tons  for  cane. 

The  50,000  tons  needed  for  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  is  thus  covered  by 
the  annual  growth  increment  accruing  to  the  domestic  beet  area.  The  difference 
(20,000  tons)  between  the  expected  growth  increment  (70,000  tons)  and  the 
maximum  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  (50,000  tons),  however  cannot  be  construed 
as  being  available  for  “expansion”  of  the  existing  industry  because  it  is  not 
enough  to  absorb  the  industry’s  annual  technological  growth,  which  amounts  to 
about  50,000  tons. 

Accordingly,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  most  of  the  annual  technological 
growth  of  the  industry — that  is,  higher  sugar  yields  per  acre — will  have  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  old  beet  grower  group.  This  could  involve  a  cut  in  old  grower 
acreages. 

The  probability  of  future  acreage  reductions  for  old  growers  is  compounded 
by  the  level  of  the  basic  beet  quota — 2,650,000  tons  as  compared  with  a  1962 
crop  now  estimated  to  yield  2,800,000  tons  of  sugar.  The  low  level  of  the 
industry’s  current  carryover,  due  to  last  year’s  below-average  yields,  will  avoid 
the  need  for  acreage  cuts  for  old  beetgrowers  for  1963.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  as  Secretary  Freeman  has  said,  acreage  restrictions  next  year  appear 
unlikely. 

Tn  summary,  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  may  equal  only  the  equivalent 
of  1  million-bag  factory  a  year  for  new  growers.  The  1-million-bag-a-year  tech¬ 
nological  growth  of  the  industry  may  have  to  be  carried,  in  large  part,  by  the 
old  growers — and  by  the  new  growers  after  they  enter  the  business.  The  con¬ 
servative  level  of  the  basic  quota,  and  the  modest  growth  increment,  awarded 
the  domestic  beet  industry  in  the  bill  reveal  clearly,  on  analysis,  the  willingness 
of  the  beet  industry,  old  and  new,  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  industry  unity, 
to  permit  the  foreign  suppliers  to  continue  to  have  a  guaranteed  share  of  about 
40  percent  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 

4.  BASIC  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC,  AND  BEET  AND  CANE 
QUOTAS  MUST  BE  MAINTAINED  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  THE  ACT 

Section  3  of  II. It.  11730  establishes  a  new  section  202(c)  (4)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
under  which  the  purchase  and  importation  of  supplies  of  sugar  is  authorized  to 
replace  those  which  would  otherwise  come  from  a  country  not  in  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States;  e.g.,  Cuba.  This  section  provides  the  Secretary 
with  discretionary  authority  under  which  he  could  withhold,  or  delay  authorizing, 
the  purchase  and  importation  of  any  or  all  of  such  replacement  supplies. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  provision  be  changed  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
authorize  the  purchase  and  importation  of  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  quota 
of  the  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  provided  by  the  quotas  established  by  the 
Congress  is  made  available. 

The  bill  provides  a  delicate  balance  of  the  quotas  between  the  various  domestic 
and  foreign  areas.  Having  carefully  worked  out  these  basic  relationships,  it 
is  necessary  that  no  other  provisions  of  the  act  be  permitted  to  upset  the 
balances  so  established  between  beet-  and  cane-sugar  quotas  and  between 
domestic  and  foreign  quotas.  Section  202(c)  (4)  of  the  bill  would  permit  the 
quota  relationships  established  by  the  Congress  to  be  disrupted  by  administrative 
action.  Actions  taken  in  the  past  2  years  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
similar  discretionary  authority  in  section  408(b)  of  the  act  have  demonstrated 
how  administrative  action  may  be  used  to  change  or  upset  the  basic  quota 
balances  of  the  act. 

Permanent  withholding  of  replacement  supplies  will  deprive  cane-sugar  refiners 
of  their  raw  material — raw  cane  sugar.  This  would  also  deprive  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers  of  their  full  share  of  the  U.S.  market  as  allotted  by  the  Congress.  Delay 
in  allocating  such  supplies  is  also  disruptive  to  market  stability,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction,  sale,  shipment,  and  storage  of  raw  sugar  cannot  be' planned  on  a 
day-to-day  basis. 

Section  202(c)  (4)  should  be  changed  to  provide  that  replacement  supplies  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  quota  which  has  been  canceled  will  be  authorized  for 
purchase  and  importation. 
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5.  IMPORTATION  OF  HIGH  SUGAR  CONTENT  PRODUCTS  SHOULD  NOT  RE  PERMITTED 

TO  CIRCUMVENT  THE  LAW 

Section  5  of  II. R.  11730  provides  that  sugar-containing  products  which  do  not 
have  a  recent  history  of  importation  into  the  United  States  will  be  subject  to 
the  quota  provisions  of  the  act.  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  importation 
will  not  substantially  impair  effective  administration  of  the  act.  Section  5  also 
provides  that  sugar-containing  products  now  being  imported  in  small  volume 
may,  in  the  future,  be  made  subject  to  the  quota  provisions  of  the  law,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  importation  will  substantially  impair  effective 
administration  of  the  act. 

Importation  of  sugar-containing  products  that  may  be  substituted  for  sugar 
could  easily  reach  proportions  which  would  seriously  impair  the  effective  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law.  There  already  have  been  importations  of  such  products 
in  sufficient  volume  to  warrant  concern  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
by  the  domestic  industry. 

The  domestic  sugar  producing  and  refining  industries  support  the  principle 
of  including,  under  the  quota  provisions  of  the  law,  those  products  which  have 
the  effect  of  circumventing  the  intent  of  the  act.  Such  a  provision  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  importation  of  products  the  value  of  which  depends  largely 
upon  something  other  than  their  sugar  content.  Without  such  a  provision 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  way  to  prevent  the  importation,  without  charge  to 
quotas,  of  products  not  technically  qualifying  as  sugar  as  defined  in  the  law, 
hut  which  readily  could  be  used  as  sugar  substitutes. 

G.  PROPOSED  BROADENING  OF  QUOTA  EXEMPTIONS  WOULD  JEOPARDIZE  THE  ACT 

The  Sugar  Act  provides  that  sugar  used  in  livestock  feed  or  for  the  production 
of  alcohol  may  be  imported  without  charge  to  quota.  Two  witnesses  appeared 
before  the  committee,  one  of  whom  represented  several  chemical  firms,  asking 
that  the  law  be  amended  to  broaden  greatly  the  quota  exemptions.  The  domestic 
producing  and  refining  industry  strongly  opposes  inclusion  of  such  a  provision. 
If  nonquota  sugar  is  permitted  entry  in  any  significant  volume,  it  obviously  would 
make  difficult  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  the  quota  system.  It  would  also 
foster  a  domestic  two-price  plan,  which  would  further  jeopardize  the  act  and  the 
stability  which  it  affords,  and  would  create  indefensible  inequities  in  prices  to 
consumers.  For  these  reasons  the  domestic  industry  strongly  urges  the  commit¬ 
tee  not  to  amend  the  law  in  the  manner  recommended  by  those  witnesses. 

7.  FOREIGN  QUOTAS  AND  PRORATIONS  SHOULD  BE  LIMITED  TO  NET  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES 

It  is  essential  that  certain  restrictions  be  written  into  the  new  law  which  will 
prevent  countries  with  whom  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations,  or 
any  other  countries  designated  by  the  President,  from  circumventing  the  ban  on 
imports  of  their  sugar  into  the  United  States  by  transshipments  through  other 
countries.  We  urge  the  committee  to  restrict  quota  allocations  to  only  those  for¬ 
eign  countries  which  have  established  themselves  as  net  sugar  exporters.  In  de¬ 
termining  whether  a  country  is  a  net  exporter  only  imports  and  exports  of  sugar, 
per  se,  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  not  imports  and  exports  of  sugar 
contained  in  sugar-containing  products.  Also,  we  recommend  that  new  language 
be  incorporated  in  the  sections  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  procurement  of  re¬ 
placement  supplies  to  permit  only  net  exporting  countries  to  provide  such  sup¬ 
plies.  Further,  we  recommend  that  each  country  be  permitted  to  ship  to  the 
United  States  only  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  that 
country. 

8.  EXPIRATION  DATE  SHOULD  BE  AT  END  OF  CALENDAR  TEAR 

H.R.  11730  sets  the  terminal  date  of  the  law  at  June  30,  1967.  The  industry 
strongly  urges  the  committee  to  change  the  terminal  date  to  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year,  and  preferably  December  31, 1967. 

Except  for  the  temporary  short-term  extensions  which  have  been  passed  since 
July  1960,  the  sugar  acts  have  always  run  for  full  calendar  years.  Quotas  can 
be  set  more  equitably  on  a  calendar-year  basis  in  view  of  the  seasonal  nature 
of  sugar  production  and  the  problems  of  scheduling  procurement  of  raw  sugar 
from  distant  areas.  Consequently,  marketing  uncertainties  and  dislocations  are 
caused  by  a  midyear  expiration  date,  and  administration  of  the  law  has  proven 
to  be  difficult  in  cases  of  expiration  dates  within  the  calendar  year. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.,  the  committee  was  recessed,  to  recon¬ 
vene  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  May  16, 1962.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  16,  1962 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashing  ton,  D.G. 

The  committee  met  at  10  :20  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  Harold  D. 
Cooley  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Cooley,  Poage,  Gathings,  McMillan,  Aber- 
nethy,  Abbitt,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Hagen  of  California,  Johnson  of 
Wisconsin,  Bass,  Jennings,  Matthews,  Breeding,  McSween,  Inouye, 
Harding,  Hagan  of  Georgia,  Purcell,  Belcher,  Mclntire,  Teague  of 
California,  Quie,  Short,  Mrs.  May,  Latta,  Harvey,  Findley,  Dole, 
Reifel  and  Femos-Isern. 

Also  present:  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  John  J.  Heimburger, 
counsel;  and  Francis  LeMay,  consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

We  are  honored  this  morning  to  have  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  us.  The  Secretary  has  a  prepared  statement,  and 
I  hope  that  none  of  the  members  of  the  committee  will  interrupt  him 
until  he  has  concluded  his  statement. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  sir. 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN,  SECRETARY  OF 

AGRICULTURE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  BAGWELL,  GENERAL 

COUNSEL;  LAWRENCE  MYERS,  DIRECTOR  OF  SUGAR  DIVISION, 

AND  TOM  MURPHY,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  SUGAR  DIVISION.  ASCS, 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
lady  and  gentlemen  of  this  committee.  As  you  know,  I  am  here  this 
morning  to  testify  on  the  very  important  matter  of  sugar  legislation. 
1  am  well  known  to  all  of  you. 

There  are  many  farmers  in  this  country  who  would  like  to  begin 
producing  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane.  There  are  many  others  who 
would  like  to  maintain  their  present  operations  to  expand  somewhat. 
I  know  of  no  commodity  or  area  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  had  so  many  callers,  including  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  who  have  been  very  properly  concerned  with  it.  We  have 
tried  to  respond  to  these  inquiries  as  accurately  and  as  specifically  as 
we  could. 

Ever  since  it  became  clear  that  our  principal  supplier,  Cuba,  was 
no  longer  a  dependable  source  of  supply,  foreign  and  domestic  pro- 
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ducers  alike  have  wanted  to  market  the  sugar  formerly  supplied  by 
Cuba.  It  is  not  news  to  this  committee  that  there  have  been  two  short¬ 
term  extensions  of  the  act  because  of  hesitation  to  make  prematurely, 
perhaps,  the  organic  changes  in  sugar  legislation  called  for  by  the 
changed  situation  in  Cuba. 

Now  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  sugar  program  oyer  the 
years  has  been  that  it  has  enabled  sugar  producers  to  carry  on  with  the 
foreknowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  sugar  would  be  mar¬ 
keted  for  a  reasonable  time  into  the  future.  And  may  I  say  at  this 
time — and  this  is  not  in  my  prepared  statment — I  think  that  we  see  in 
the  Sugar  Act  an  outstanding  example  of  an  effective  supply  manage¬ 
ment  program.  Ilere  we  have  managed,  in  the  main,  to  accomplish 
stability,  fair  prices  to  consumers  and  a  fair  income  to  producers.  It  is 
now  time  to  return  to  that  order  of  things  and  to  regain  the  advantage 
of  the  continuing  and  substantial  improvements  in  production  efficiency 
engendered  by  major  private  investment  in  research  and  in  facilities 
which  is  promoted  by  assured  conditions  of  production  and  marketing. 

Accordingly,  we  are  recommending  that  the  Sugar  Act  be  extended 
for  5  years  through  June  30,  1967,  and  that  the  domestic  areas  obtain 
on  a  permanent  basis  the  right  to  supply  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
sugar  not  obtained  from  Cuba.  We  recommend  domestic  quotas 
amounting  to  almost  60  percent  of  the  present  total  market  for  sugar 
and  furthermore  that  63  percent  of  future  market  growth  be  assigned 
to  the  domestic  areas.  These  changes  would  increase  total  domestic 
quotas  about  625,000  tons  or  about  12  percent. 

The  desire  to  produce  sugar  crops  has  been  most  intense  on  the 
mainland.  Accordingly,  the  proposed  bill  provides  quotas  for  the 
three  offshore  domestic  areas  adequate  for  their  present  and  near-term 
production  potentials  with  provision  for  quota  increases  if  justified 
by  future  production. 

The  quota  for  the  mainland  cane-sugar  area  at  the  present  level  of 
consumption  is  increased  more  than  35  percent  to  895,000  tons.  The 
quota  for  the  domestic  beet-sugar  area  is  increased  more  than  25  percent 
to  2,650,000  tons.  The  domestic  area’s  63  percent  of  market  growth 
or  a  little  mox*e  than  100,000  tons  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  beet- 
sugar  area  and  one- fourth  to  the  cane  area.  In  view  of  the  need  to 
replenish  inventories,  the  quota  for  the  domestic  beet-sugar  area  is 
sufficient  to  cover  all  of  the  sugar  beets  likely  to  be  processed  in  exist¬ 
ing  factories  plus  an  additional  amount  that  would  permit  the  entry  of 
some  additional  localities  of  production. 

There  are  many  farmers  located  in  localities  where  sugarbeet 
factories  do  not  exist  who  would  like  to  produce  sugar  beets.  The 
recommendation  provides  that  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  re¬ 
strict  the  production  of  sugarbeets,  and  an  acreage  sufficient  to  yield 
up  to  50,000  tons  of  sugar,  about  the  amount  needed  to  start  a  new 
factory,  would  be  reserved  each  year  from  the  usual  allocations  based 
upon  past  production  history.  This  acreage  would  be  distributed  to 
farms  in  a  locality  where  there  is  presently  not  a  beet-sugar  factory 
or  where  there  may  be  interest  in  establishing  additional  factory 
facilities.  It  would  be  available  for  assignment  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis  upon  an  adequate  showing  bv  the  interested  persons  in  a 
locality  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  production,  processing 
and  marketing  to  occur  beginning  in  a  specified  year. 
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When  any  of  the  domestic  areas  is  unable  to  fill  its  quota  the 
deficit  would  be  assigned  to  foreign  importations  rather  than  to 
other  domestic  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  if  production  increases  in 
the  offshore  domestic  areas,  foreign  importation  would  he  reduced 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  offshore  domestic  areas  to  market  increased 
production  up  to  the  entitlement  that  they  would  have  had  if  the 
current  law  had  been  extended  without  amendment.  These  arrange¬ 
ments  will  stabilize  the  marketing  opportunities  of  each  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  areas. 

A  quota  would  be  established  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
in  the  same  amount  as  provided  in  current  legislation  which  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Philippine  Trade  Agreement,  namely 
952,000  tons,  tel  quel,  or  980,000  tons,  raw  value.  The  terms  of 
importation  would  be  unchanged.  The  balance  of  our  requirements 
of  2,910,000  tons  at  the  current  level  of  consumption  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  quota  for  other  foreign  countries,  88.85  percent  of  such 
quota  or  2,586,000  tons  would  be  prorated  to  Cuba  to  become  avail¬ 
able  to  that  country  when  we  resume  diplomatic  relations.  In  the 
meantime,  that  quantity  of  sugar  would  be  imported  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis  from  any  country  with  which  the  United  States 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  and  which  is  not  excluded  by  the 
President  in  the  national  interest.  Importations  of  such  sugar  would 
be  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  import  fee  approximately  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  world  market  price  for  sugar  and  a  domestic 
price  at  the  level  which  would  fulfil]  the  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

This  change  reserves  for  Cuba  a  market  for  a  substantial  quantity 
of  its  sugar  crop  when  we  resume  diplomatic  relations.  Meanwhile, 
it  assures  supplies  to  our  consumers  because  most  of  the  cane  sugar 
exporting  countries  of  the  world  will  compete  to  furnish  this  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  total  supplies — about  one-quarter.  It  will  open 
our  market  to  friendly  countries  which  Avould  like  to  export  sugar 
to  us  and  it  will  avoid  uneconomic  expansion  of  sugar  production  in 
many  nations  of  the  world  based  solely  on  the  hope  to  export  to  the 
United  States  at  premium  prices. 

The  balance  of  the  quota  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  would  be  prorated  to  the  other  countries 
which  presently  have  quotas,  to  be  imported  subject  to  payment  of 
a  fee  graduated  on  a  rising  scale  from  20  percent  in  1962  to  100 
percent  in  1966  of  the  full  fee  referred  to  above.  The  proration  of 
this  quota  to  Cuba  and  the  full  duty  countries  assigns  to  each  the 
percentage  share  in  the  quota  for  countries  other  than  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  provided  in  the  present  law  at  the  current  rate  of 
sugar  consumption,  except  that  Cuba’s  proration  has  been  reduced 
sufficiently  to  accommodate  the  increases  in  domestic  quotas. 

Since  July  1960  when  we  ceased  importing  sugar  from  Cuba,  our 
cane-sugar  refining  industry  has  been  refining  and  marketing  all  but 
a  minor  portion  of  the  375,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  formerly  imported 
from  Cuba.  This  has  compensated  the  cane  sugar  refining  industry 
for  their  percentage  loss  of  the  total  sugar  market  which  stems  from 
the  fact  that  beet  sugar  marketings  have  been  increasing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  total  market  growth.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
retain  without  substantial  change  the  direct-consumption  limitations 
of  the  present  act  except  that  the  375,000-ton  limitation  within  the 
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proration  for  Cuba  would  be  reduced  to  250,000  tons  when  we  are  in 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  country  and  eliminated  completely  at 
other  times. 

When  the  sugar  within  the  Cuban  proration  is  obtained  from  other 
countries  subject  to  payment  of  the  import  fee,  the  Treasury  would 
receive  about  $130  million  a  year  of  revenue  based  upon  the  spread 
between  prices  of  sugar  in  the  domestic  and  world  market.  Last  year, 
the  spread  was  a  little  less  than  $50  per  ton ;  currently  it  is  somewhat 
larger.  If  relations  are  not  resumed  with  Cuba,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  subject  to  the  full  fee  would  increase  in  later  years  and  by 
1966  the  retention  of  the  quota  premium  on  all  foreign  sugar  other 
than  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  would  approximate  $155 
million  a  year. 

Secretary  Ball  will  testify  on  the  foreign  relations  aspect  of  the 
import  fee.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  sugar  economy,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  “so-called  global  quota”  would  restore  security 
of  supply  to  a  degree  we  have  not  known  since  Cuba  became  a 
Communist  country. 

At  present,  this  part  of  our  total  sugar  supply — about  2.5  million 
tons  under  the  proposed  bill — is  broken  up  into  a  number  of  small 
compartments,  each  reserved  for  an  individual  country.  A  natural 
disaster  in  any  one  of  them,  a  strike  or  other  economic  emergency, 
or  a  miscalculation  as  to  production  interferes  with  the  flow  of  sugar 
from  that  source.  This  can  no  more  be  corrected  quickly  than  it  can 
be  foreseen.  With  a  global  quota,  our  refiners  have  many  countries 
from  which  to  obtain  their  supplies.  If  a  stoppage  occurs  in  the  flow 
from  one  source,  additional  quantities  are  readily  available  elsewhere. 
The  situation  reverts  in  essence  to  what  it  was  when  Cuba  maintained 
a  large  reserve  available  on  short  notice  when  and  as  needed.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  so-called  global  quota  will  adversely  affect 
security  of  our  foreign  sugar  supplies.  In  fact,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  the  reverse  is  true. 

I  have  also  heard  it  said  that  the  import  fee  system  might  cause  a 
flood  of  sugar  to  appear  in  our  ports  at  the  beginning  of  a  year  or  at 
some  other  time  during  the  year.  I  believe  that  there  need  be  no  such 
fear.  The  very  nature  of  the  flexible  import  fee  eliminates  the  dan¬ 
ger.  If  the  flow  of  such  supplies  increases  unduly,  it  means  that  the 
world  price  of  sugar  is  falling  and  the  fee  should  and  would  be  in¬ 
creased  to  compensate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  flow  of  supplies 
wanes,  it  means  that  the  world  price  of  sugar  is  rising  and  the  fee 
should  and  would  be  reduced  correspondingly. 

Sugar  users  would  have  no  price  advantage  through  the  use  of  the 
system,  but  they  would  have  much  greater  assurance  of  supplies.  On 
the. other  hand,  domestic  producers  need  not  fear  adverse  effect  upon 
their  interests.  They  would  continue  to  receive  the  income  protection 
which  is  inherent  in  the  sugar  program.  Furthermore,  for  the  long 
pull  the  sugar  program  and  the  income  protection  imparted  to  our 
domestic  producers  by  reason  of  that  program  would  be  on  a  sounder 
footing  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  Castro  came  to  power  in 
Cuba. 

Domestic  producers  would  also  be  assured  as  to  the  volume  of  their 
marketings.  Those  in  the  offshore  areas  would  have  no  practical  limit 
upon  their  production  during  the  term  of  the  extension.  In  the  main- 
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land  cane  area,  because  of  the  vast  expansion  in  Florida,  where  the 
number  of  sugar  factories  has  increased  from  3  prior  to  last  year  to 
the  11  which  will  grind  cane  for  this  crop,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
strict  production  of  the  1963  crop.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  it 
will  become  necessary  during  the  period  of  the  extension  to  reduce 
acreage  below  approximately  445,000  acres.  This  acreage  compares 
with  465,000  acres  growing  this  year,  which  by  the  way,  is  about 
105,000  acres  more  than  the  growing  acreage  for  the  1961  crop  which 
also  was  unrestricted. 

As  to  the  beet  area,  there  were  no  acreage  restrictions  in  1961  and 
1962  and  in  both  years  beet  sugar  factoi'ies,  with  rare  exceptions, 
contracted  for  all  the  acreage  that  their  factories  could  handle.  The 
market  growth  to  be  assigned  to  the  sugar  beet  area  of  about  75,000 
tons  a  year  provides  annual  increases  of  25,000  tons  for  old  growers 
even  if  one  new  factory  with  an  annual  capacity  of  50,000  tons  comes 
into  production  during  each  of  the  years  of  the  extension.  In  view 
of  the  need  to  replenish  beet  sugar  inventories,  it  is  questionable 
whether  acreage  restrictions  would  be  needed  in  1963.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  predict  crops  in  future  years  or  even  for  this  year,  and 
it  is  also  hard  to  forecast  to  what  extent  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  will 
increase.  However,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  acreage  available 
for  established  growers  will  not  be  less  than  that  planted  in  1961  when 
acreage  was  not  restricted  and  when  there  was  an  incentive  for  grow¬ 
ers  to  plant  as  much  as  possible  to  obtain  production  history.  The 
acreage  planted  this  year,  of  course,  will  not  be  known  for  some  time. 
It  may  turn  out  to  be  slightly  higher  than  the  1961  acreage.  If  it 
becomes  necessary  in  any  year  to  restrict  production,  a  hearing  will 
be  held  and  all  interested  persons  will  have  the  opportunity  of  sub¬ 
mitting  their  views  on  all  relevant  matters,  including  the  years  to  be 
included  in  the  base  period.  Presumably  most  growers  would  be 
inclined  to  recommend  a  relatively  short  span  of  the  recent  years  as 
the  proper  base. 

I  believe  the  recommended  bill  provides  the  changes  that  at  this 
time  are  needed  to  bring  the  sugar  program  into  alinement  with  the 
situation  that  now  exists. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  courtesy,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,"  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  statement. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  who  agrees  with  your  position  on  global  quotas.  The  act 
originally  introduced  and  passed  provided  for  certain  specific  purposes. 
I  will  not  enumerate  the  purposes,  but  I  am  certain  that  you  are 
familiar  with  them. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  the  industry  who  agrees  with  your  desire 
to  recapture  the  premium  or  to  make  this  market  unattractive  to  the 
importers  of  sugar.  Your  proposition,  if  it  is  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  would  be  that  our  market  price  would  come  down  to  the 
world  market  price,  and  the  world  market  prices  are  now  below  the 
cost  of  production  and  at  a  starvation  level.  I  cannot  see  how  you 
could  say  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  the  present  quota  system, 
not  to  have  the  premium.  What  is  the  advantage  of  doing  away  with 
the  quota  system? 
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This  program  lias  operated  for  more  than  25  years.  Perhaps,  it 
has  operated  better  than  any  other  farm  program  we  have  ever  had. 
It  has  operated  so  well  that  people  were  not  even  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  program  until  communism  came  about  in  Cuba.  And 
as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  program,  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  has  been  enriched  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $400  million.  The 
housewife  has  not  complained  about  the  price  or  the  supply. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  understand  why  we  should  tamper  with 
the  basic  fundamental  philosophy  of  the  program  and  run  the  risk  of 
endangering  the  program. 

You  make  the  point  here  that  the  domestic  producers  will  continue 
to  receive  payments.  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  The  minute  you  do 
away  with  the  quotas  and  the  premiums,  you  necessarily  do  away  with 
the  payments.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  continue  this  program 
without  quotas  to  the  various  foreign  suppliers  and  without  premiums 
and  without  payments.  I  do  not  believe  you  can.  I  do  know  that  if 
we  did  not  have  this  program  in  existence  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
would  be  in  bankruptcy  in  90  days. 

We  know  that  our  domestic  producers  cannot  compete  with  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  areas.  That  is  one  reason  we  wrote  this  bill  years  ago. 
I  have  lived  with  it  through  the  years.  I  have  seen  it  operate.  I  have 
been  proud  of  it. 

I  just  do  not  want  to  run  the  risk  now  of  doing  something  that 
is  going  to  endanger  the  program  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  explain,  or  to  have  somebody  explain, 
what  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  elimination  of  the  quotas. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Let  me  try  to  respond  to  the  chairman’s  very 
direct  and  proper  question. 

First,  this  has  been  a  very  successful  program.  This  committee 
has  passed  on  it  and  reviewed  it  over  the  years.  And,  as  I  said  earlier, 
it  is  a  good  example  of  supply  management,  of  managed  abundance, 
if  you  will,  and  it  has  worked  very,  very  successfully.  I  think  it 
very  important  that  the  program  be  continued  to  assure  stable  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  consumers  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices  and  a  fair  return 
to  the  producer. 

The  new  element,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  Cuba 
has  gone  Communist  and  we  no  longer  can  rely  on  Cuba  as  a  source  of 
supply. 

There  is  the  matter  of  judgment  involved  here  as  to  what  we  can 
do  to  have  a  dependable  source  of  supply. 

I  recognize  that  the  chairman,  and  some  others,  feel  that  national 
country  quotas  would  provide  the  greatest  assurance  of  that  source 
of  supply.  In  my  best  judgment — and  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  no 
expert  on  sugar  as  such— it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  best  way 
to  insure  a  dependable  supply  would  be  the  method  outlined  in  the 
administration’s  bill.  And  this,  indeed,  is  an  area  about  which  there 
is  vigorous  disagreement. 

I  he  Chairman.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  people 
who  are  experts  in  this  field  feel  that  if  you  do  away  with  quotas 
you  will  endanger  the  program  ?  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  say  when 
you  bring  the  domestic  market  prices  down  to  starvation  levels  or 
to  world  price  levels  that  you  are  going  to  make  this  market  attractive 
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and  that  this  market  will  continue  to  be  attractive  and  you  will  be 
sure  of  foreign  sources  of  supply.  I  cannot  follow  that. 

Then  take  the  proposition  that  the  elimination  of  quotas  will  recap¬ 
ture  the  premium.  For  what  ?  To  give  it  away  to  some  other  coun¬ 
tries?  So  the  net  result  is  that  you  take  a  sugar  program  that  has 
operated  for  28  years  successfully  and  make  it  into  a  world  welfare 
program.  I  do  not  think  that  the  countries  we  want  to  trade  with 
want  charity.  They  prefer  to  have  trade.  It  is  possible  for  all  of 
these  areas  to  sell  sugar  in  our  market.  They  have  earned  that  privi¬ 
lege.  They  feel  that  they  are  trading  and  that  they  will  be  enabled  to 
trade.  If  you  take  the  quotas  away  from  them,  you  are,  in  effect,  put¬ 
ting  the  tariff  up.  I  cannot  see  how  that  is  compatible  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  of  lowering  trade  barriers.  Wlum  you  take  away  the 
premium  you  tamper  with  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
program.  And  when  you  put  a  tariff  on  sugar,  it  means  you  take  their 
money  to  give  it  away  around  the  world.  That  is  what  that  pro¬ 
posal  is. 

I  have  talked  to  just  about  everybody  in  the  industry.  I  have  talked 
with  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  areas.  I  have  not  found  one 
person  who  agrees  with  this — who  goes  along  with  the  proposition  of 
recapturing  the  premium. 

You  say  here  in  this  statement  that  the  Soviets  and  Cuba  are  formi¬ 
dable  forces  in  the  world  sugar  market.  That  is  true.  We  understand 
that  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  together  control  about  75  percent  of  the  free 
sugar  in  the  world  market.  If  that  is  true,  they  could  corner  the 
market.  They  could  get  the  prices  way  up,  and  they  could  drop  the 
prices  down  to  starvation  levels.  I  do  not  think  that  we  want  to  trade 
with  favored  nations  on  a  starvation  basis,  nor  do  we  want  to  get  the 
market  prices  down  below  the  cost  of  production. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  everybody  on  the  committee  is  in 
favor  of  a  sugar  program.  1  do  not  know  anybody  on  the  committee 
who  wants  to  change  the  fundamental  principles  of  it.  They  want  it 
to  be  operated  in  an  even  more  effective  manner. 

I  do  not  recall  that  I  have  had  a  letter  from  any  consumer  or  a 
consumer  group  complaining  about  the  price  of  sugar,  which  has  been 
fair  and  reasonable,  both  in  times  of  war  and  peace. 

That  is  my  feeling  about  your  program.  I  do  not  question  your 
sincei’ity. 

I  want  to  compliment  you  by  saying  that,  perhaps,  during  the  whole 
100  years  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  we  are  celebrating, 
there  perhaps  has  never  been  a  Secretary  who  has  worked  more  dili¬ 
gently  and  fore  faithfully  and  more  sincerely  than  you  have.  And  I 
compliment  you  on  your  efforts,  but  I  cannot  go  along  with  this. 

Secretary  Freeman.  You  make  the  point  very  clear.  Thank  you. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  want  to  commend  you  on  your  statement.  Without 
going  further  into  the  foreign  aspects  of  this  bill,  I  would  like  for  you 
to  clarify  one  major  aspect  of  the  domestic  sections  of  the  bill.  I  think 
that  your  statement  clearly  expresses  exactly  what  most  of  us  have 
understood  this  intended. 

On  page  3  where  you  say  that  this  acreage — that  is,  the  acreage 
necessary  to  yield  the  50,000  tons  of  sugar — would  be  distributed  to 
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farms  in  localities  where  there  is  presently  not  a  sugarbeet  factory  or 
where  they  may  be  interested  in  establishing  additional  facilities  to  be 
available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

It  was  the  understanding,  at  least  by  a  great  many  people  who  are 
interested  in  developing  sugarbeets  in  new  areas,  that  this  acreage 
necessary  to  produce  50,000  tons  would  be  reserved  from  the  growth 
factor  and  would  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  allo¬ 
cation  in  those  areas  which  have  not  yet  developed  a  sugarbeet  in¬ 
dustry  and  where  there  is  a  showing  that  it  might  successfully  be 
operated.  Obviously,  that  showing  to  you  would,  probably,  depend 
on  a  showing  that  some  private  operator  was  willing  to  put  up  the 
money  to  build  the  mill.  We  have  assumed  that  would  be  the  best 
showing  that  could  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  about 
that  interest.  And  that  you  could  and  would  allocate  enough  acreage 
from  the  growth  factor  to  enable  that  new  mill  to  produce  50,000  tons 
a  year.  That  was  your  understanding,  was  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  clearly  my  understanding.  The  state¬ 
ment  speaks  directly  to  that  question. 

The  language  in  the  bill  now  before  the  committee  I  had  understood, 
in  reading  it  myself,  would  so  provide.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it - 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  there  is  considerable  doubt.  You  were  re¬ 
ferring  to  page  19  of  the  bill,  are  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  states,  “in  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry” — it  does  not  say  in  new 
areas — “the  Secretary  in  addition  to  protecting  the  interest  of  new 
and  small  producers  by  regulations” — it  adds  “small  producers” — and 
those  small  producers  do  not  have  to  be  new  producers — they  cannot 
be — they  are  bound  to  be  old  producers.  And  it  continues — 

by  regulations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pursuant 
to  this  act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  require¬ 
ment  established  by  him  not  in  excess  of  the  acreage  required  to  yield  50,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar. 

And  it  continues,  “the  acreage  so  reserved  shall  be  distributed  on  a 
fair  and  reasonable  basis  to  farms” — it  does  not  say  farms  in  new 
areas — it  does  not  say  new  growers — it  says,  “farms  without  regard  to 
any  other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  areas  within  States  deter¬ 
mined  by  him.” 

We  simply  fear  that  once  this  allocation  was  so  clearly  authorized 
you  could  use  it  for  the  expansion  of  the  existing  mills,  although  that 
need  is  already  cared  for  in  the  bill,  that  is,  at  least  25,000 'tons  is 
available  for  that  purpose.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  you  do  not  look 
upon  this  language  as  permitting  you  to  pass  by  the  new  growers  in 
new  areas. 

Your  statement  points  out  that  after  we  have  taken  this  50,000  tons 
out,  there  is  still  25,000  tons  a  year  to  add  to  the  capacity  of  the  old 
mills. 

.  And  you  point  out  in  your  statement  that  practically  all  of  the  mills 
m  the  United  States  ran  to  capacity  last  year,  did  they  not? 
Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Poage.  If  all  of  them  were  running  to  capacity  last  year,  and 
they  are  going  to  have  as  much  acreage  next  year  as  they  had  last 
year,  then  they  will  not  need  very  much  more  acreage,  would  they  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  figure  of  25,000  tons  is  going  to  take  care  of  those 
mills’  capacity.  Is  going  to  give  them  an  adequate  basis  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  their  old  mill. 

Therefore,  what  we  are  asking,  and  what  we  understood,  and  I 
think  that  you  agree  with  us,  is  that  this  legislation  shall  make  certain 
that,  at  least,  50,000  tons  a  year  will  be  available  for  the  new  growers 
in  new  areas.  We  understand  that  that  does  not  commit  you  to  in¬ 
stall  a  mill  in  Missouri,  in  Texas  or  in  any  specific  area  oi' - 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  understand  that  that  leaves  it  to  your  discretion  to 
determine  where  the  interest  is  shown  to  be  most  sincere— and  I  re¬ 
peat  that  would,  probably,  be  shown  by  a  commitment  of  money  to 
build  the  mill  in  the  area — but  that  you  would  not  use  that  50,000 
tons  to  expand  the  capacity  of  the  existing  mills  so  long  as  it  might 
be  needed  in  new  areas.  Is  that  your  understanding  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  all  I  want. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Short.  Do  I  understand  this  completely  then  that  we  are  talking 
about  the  50,000  tons,  no  part  of  which  is  going  to  be  used  to  expand 
the  capacity  of  the  existing  mills?  The  25,000  tons  could  be  used  to 
expand  the  production  in  an  area  now  serving  an  existing  processing 
plant  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  With  just  one  exception  I  think  you  have  got  it  exactly 
right.  I  think  the  25,000  tons  in  available  regularly  each  year  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  capacity  of  the  existing  mills  or  for  the  expansion  of  existing 
areas  or  for  any  other  purpose  which  the  Secretary  may  decide. 

The  50,000  tons  must,  first,  be  made  available  to  new  mills  in  new 
areas.  If  it  is  not  used  in  new  mills  in  new  areas  then,  of  course,  it  is 
available  in  the  old  areas.  But  the  opportunity  must  first  be  given  to 
use  these  50,000  tons  in  the  new  areas. 

Mr.  Short.  The  only  question  that  still  arises  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  how  much  nit  picking,  perhaps,  is  going  to  go  on  in  de¬ 
termining  what  constitutes  a  “new  area.”  Is  this  a  brand  new  area 
where  no  sugarbeets  have  ever  been  produced  before,  or  is  this  an 
area — and  we  have  many  of  them  around  over  the  United  States — ■ 
where  beets  are  now  being  grown  on  a  rather  small  basis  and  are  being 
shipped  considerable  distances  to  an  existing  plant  ?  Does  that  consti¬ 
tute  a  new  area  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  the  Secretary’s  statement  pretty  clearly 
covers  that  when  he  said  that  this  acreage  would  be  distributed  to 
farms  in  the  locality  where  there  is  presently  not  a  sugarbeet  factory. 

There  might  be  somebody  growing  sugarbeets.  Obviously,  in  almost 
every  area  of  the  United  States  somebody  is  growing  sugarbeets,  if 
they  do  nothing  but  grow  them  out  in  the  garden  to  see  what  they 
can  do. 

I  am  interested,  primarily,  in  the  plains  of  Texas,  and  in  Oklahoma 
and  New  Mexico.  Obviously,  there  are  some  people  who  grow  some 
beets  there,  because  they  ship  some  beets  up  to  Colorado  for  processing 
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today.  But,  certainly,  it  is  an  area  in  which  there  is  not  any  existing 
sugar  mill.  You  have  areas  in  your  part  of  the  country,  such  as  in 
the  Red  River  Valley - 

Mr.  Short.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  you  have  other  areas  which  are  just  beyond  the 
practical  or  economical  distance  to  transport  those  beets  to  the  mills, 
but  they  have  been  growing  some  beets  and  are  growing  some  beets. 

Mr.  Short.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  want  to  clarify. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  those  are  new  areas  if  they  do  not  have  a  mill 
within  a  reasonable  distance.  That  is  quite  clear  from  the  Secretary’s 
statement. 

Mrs.  May.  As  a  specific  example  I  cite  our  Columbia  River  Basin 
project  where  we  have  a  new  grower  area  with  a  mill  in  existence  at 
Moses  Lake.  And  we  have  a  new  grower  beet  area  right  next  to  it. 
And  I  would  like  to  know,  does  that  come  within  your  definition  of 
what  is  a  reasonable  geographical  distance,  because  within  30  or  40 
miles  we  have  a  growing  area  which  is  not  able  to  get  its  beets  pur¬ 
chased  and  contracted  for  by  that  mill  in  Moses  Lake.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  that  they  have  always  shipped  down  to  another  State  to  have 
their  beets  processed.  They  have  been  growing  beets  but  have  no 
mill  to  service  their  area. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  clearly,  Mi’s.  May,  that  the  question  of  how  close 
you  have  to  be  to  an  existing  mill  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
roads,  the  cost  of  transportation  to  that  mill,  and  the  ability  of  that 
mill  to  handle  those  beets.  I  think  that  it  is  obvious  that  if  you 
have  a  mill — as  for  example,  Mr.  Kemp  has  a  mill  at  Scottsbluff, 
Nebr.,  and  3  miles  away  one  at  Gering.  Presumably,  he  put  the  sec¬ 
ond  mill  in  there  because  the  first  one  could  not  serve  the  Gering 
Valley  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

It  seems  to  me  that  whenever  there  is  no  processing  facility  avail¬ 
able  on  a  practical  basis  to  the  people  that  that  area  may  fall  within 
the  definition  that  the  Secretary  gave. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  was  not  trying  to  write  the 
definition  into  this  bill,  because  to  do  it.  you  are  certainly  going  to 
exclude  some  areas  that  should  be  included  and  vice  versa.  For  my 
part  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  Secretary’s  statement  that 
it  is  a  “new  area”  where  there  is  no  sugar  mill  and  to  reply  upon  his 
sound  judgment  to  determine  how  close  a  sugar  mill  has  to  be.  I 
think  it  will  depend  on  a  great  many  things. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  May. 

Mrs.  May.  Mr.  Secretary,  my  questions  have  to  do  with  the  point 
that  Mr.  Poage  has  so  ably  brought  out.  I  think  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  get  this  information  in  the  record.  I  do  agree  with  him  that 
while  we  cannot  in  this  legislation  write  out  the  exact  geographic  areas 
and  all  of  the  criteria  which  the  Secretary  should  follow  in  making 
allotments,  I  feel  we  might  offer  guidelines  for  the  legislative  record. 
What  is  a  new  area?  Cannot  an  area  be  defined  as  a  new  grower 
area  even  though  there  is  a  sugar  processing  mill  within  the  region  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  May  I  just  say  that  I  am  very  pleased  that 
this  discussion  has  been  held  and  this  point  clarified.  I  think  my 
statement  makes  it  clear  that  the  50,000  tons  is  directed  to  the  new 
areas.  And  I  would  like  to  say  to  all  of  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  that  this  will  not  be  an  easy  decision  to  make,  but  the  law 
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provides  for  notice  and  for  public  hearings.  And  the  emphasis,  if 
factories  are  equal,  has  been  on  the  first -come,  first-served  basis. 

But  might  add,  that  although  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has,  on 
occasion,  been  referred  to  as  seeking  great  power,  that  in  this  instance, 
if  this  committee  could  put  in  more  guidelines,  why,  I  would  be  very 
pleased. 

Mrs.  Mat.  There  is  one  other  point  I  have.  The  very  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  which  has  arisen  from  this  colloquy  about  the  50,000  tons,  which 
is  for  the  creation  of  new  mills,  the  development  of  sugarbeet  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  25,000  tons  annually  available  for  expansion  purposes. 
Here  again  under  this  legislation  would  it  not  be  possible  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  existing  mills  that  are  in  what  we  call  new  grower 
areas?  I  am  referring  to  this  area  completely  surrounded  by  what 
we  call  a  new  grower  area.  It  is  possible  that  we  could  under  the 
expansion  provided  in  this  bill  to  provide  some  help,  allowing  for 
more  of  the  new  growth  to  provide  for  expansion  of  an  existing  facil¬ 
ity  in  an  area  that  is  still  designated  as  a  new  grower  area. 

Secretary  Freeman.  What  you  are  really  suggesting,  Mrs.  May, 
is  that  in  the  allocation  of  quotas  to  the  areas  that  a  preference  be 
given  to  new,  as  you  would  define  it,  recently  producing  areas  as 
distinguished  from  an  older  area  that  has  been  in  production  for  a 
longer  time. 

Mrs.  Mat.  Would  this  be  unfair  to  do  this  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  As  it  now  stands — Mr.  Myers  administers 
this  law  and  he  may  have  some  additions  to  my  general  statement — 
we  would  follow  the  practice  which  has  been  followed  of  allocating 
this  additional  growth  based  upon  the  proportionate  shares  around 
the  United  States  in  a  given  pattern  of  production  which,  necessarily, 
would  vary  according  to  the  desii'ability  and  to  the  wishes  of  both 
the  growers  and  the  processors  in  various  areas.  And  I  doubt  very 
much  that  we  could  pin  this  down  definitively,  either.  If  this  com¬ 
mittee  saw  fit  to  say  that  a  recent  growing  area  should  be  one  of  the 
factors  to  consider  by  way  of  preference  with  other  factors,  why, 
the  Department,  of  course,  would  seek  to  follow  the  policy  determined 
by  this  committee. 

Mrs.  Mat.  This  is  a  point,  perhaps,  where  a  decision  should  be 
made  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mrs.  May.  So  as  to  have  a  fair  point  of  criteria,  in  granting  some 
of  this  expansion  of  growth. 

One  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  8  of  your  statement,  you  say  about  the 
middle  of  the  page,  “in  view  of  the  need  to  replenish  beet  sugar  inven¬ 
tories,  it  is  questionable  whether  acreage  restrictions  would  be  needed 
in  1963.” 

I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that  statement.  Yesterday  Mr.  Frank 
Kemp,  as  a  very  able  spokesman  for  all  portions  of  the  industry,  testi¬ 
fied  that  under  this  new  formula  the  beet  areas  will  get  2,650,000  tons 
of  allocation,  but  there  was  some  discussion  with  him  referring  to  the 
fact  that  while  this  year’s  production  was  considerably  under  that — 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  2 A  million  I  believe — that  it  is  quite 
possible  with  weather  conditions  and  other  factors  that  we  would  have 
an  unusually  large  harvest  in  sugarbeets  in  this  coming  production 
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year,  and  that  this  would  be  above  the  quota  in  the  new  legislation ; 
and  therefore,  quite  obviously  would  make  it  necessary  to  impose 
acreage  restrictions. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  those  of  us  representing  these  sugarbeet  areas, 
to  explain  to  our  growers  that  even  under  this  new  bill,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  impose  acreage  limitations?  So  I  am  glad  thisqs  in  your 
statement.  Would  you  enlarge  on  that  statement  a  little  bit? 

Secretary  Freeman.  IVell,  you  will  notice  that  the  statement  is 
qualified  in  relation  to  circumstances  that  might  arise  that  cannot  be 
foreseen.  As  it  now  stands  sugar  stocks  are  not  at  a  high  level — quite 
the  contrary — they  are  relatively  low.  The  net  result  is  that  there 
would  be  no  reason  this  year  to  attempt  to  curtail  the  production  to 
prevent  an  oversupply  situat  ion. 

And  further — and  I  do  not  think  this  is  generally  known — in  addi¬ 
tion  this  act  provides  that  the  processors  shall  make  fair  payments  to 
the  producers,  and  as  such  some  of  the  necessity  by  way  of  legislation 
with  other  commodities  to  help  to  protect  the  producers  and  to 
strengthen  their  income,  does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  this  act. 
And  so  for  these  two  reasons,  as  nearly  as  we  could,  we  did  not  think 
it  likely  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  acreage  allotments,  but  I, 
certainly,  would  not  say  dogmatically  that  circumstances  might  not 
arise.  And  if  they  did,  we  would  have  to  exercise  our  best  judgment 
and  act  accordingly. 

Mrs.  May.  If  this  legislation  were  so  amended  by  this  committee, 
with  a  slight  upward  increase  in  the  basic  quotas,  under  present  pro¬ 
duction,  this  overquota  production  would  not  occur.  Would  you 
oppose  such  a  change  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  the  present  domestic  quota  has 
been  very  substantially  and  handsomely  increased  in  the  recommen¬ 
dations  by  the  administration.  And  as  such  at  this  time  I  would 
hope  that  this  recommendation  which  has  been  developed  after  dis¬ 
cussion  with  members  of  this  committee  and  interested  parties  is  one 
that  the  committee  would  support. 

Mrs.  May.  One  more  question  then.  Back  on  page  3  of  your  state¬ 
ment,  where  you  speak  of  acreage  restrictions,  you  say  in  line  4, 
beginning  about  the  middle  of  that  line,  “the  recommendation  provides 
that  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  restrict  the  production  of 
sugarbeets” — then  and  only  then  will  this  acreage  of  50,000  tons  be 
reserved  for  allocation. 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  means  that  if  there  is  no  acreage  allot¬ 
ment,  why  anybody,  of  course,  can  plant  anything  they  want,  as  they 
have  in  the  past. 

Mrs.  May.  It  says  and  provides,  “an  acreage  sufficient  to  yield  up 
to  50,000  tons  of  sugar” — an  acreage  sufficient  to  yield  up  to  50,000 
tons  of  sugar. 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  restrictive  provision  there  refers  to  the 
fact  that  we  do,  of  course,  have  an  overall  quota  assignment  within 
which  we  are  operating,  and  there  will  be  total  allotments  to  the 
processors  in  due  time,  so  it  is  set  out  according  to  the  law  and  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  domestic  quota.  Now  if  we  did  not  have  that— if  we 
had  no  kind  of  program  why,  obviously,  we  would  not  need  to  set  aside 
50,000  tons  for  new  areas.  So,  in  effect,  what  this  says,  is  that  so 
long  as  there  is  a  sugar  act  operating  with  a  domestic  quota  to  which 
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we  are  limited,  we  would  expect  to  set  aside  the  50,000  tons  for  the 
new  areas. 

Mrs.  May.  It  just  seemed  out  of  context  there. 

Secretary  Freeman.  As  I  reread  it,  I  can  see  where  it  could  be 
misunderstood. 

Mr.  Poage.  Will  you  yield  there  ? 

Mrs.  May.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  May  I  inquire,  because  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that 
if  we  are  not  going  to  have  quotas  in  1963 — those  of  us  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  new  production  might  find  ourselves  in  exactly  the  same 
situation  we  have  been  in  for  several  years.  Is  it  possible — may  I 
inquire  of  the  Secretary  or  Mr.  Myers- — is  it  possible  that  you  could 
have  a  situation  that  would  not  require  quotas  on  any  particular 
producer  or  allotments  of  acreage,  but  would  apply  to  all  allotments 
or  assignment  to  the  various  processing  plants? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  Congressman  has  put  lbs  finger  precisely 
on  the  point  that  we  have  been  discussing  with  Mrs.  May  previously 
to  the  last  question,  which  has  been  what  actually  is  called  technically 
in  the  law  the  assignment  of  the  proportionate  shares  to  the  producers 
themselves  as  distinguished  from  what  we  might  call  a  marketing 
quota  which  would  run  to  the  processor  which  we  would  anticipate 
assigning  pursuant  to  the  law  under  the  domestic  quota  provision. 

Mr.  Po  age.  And  you  would  be  in  a  position,  even  though  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assign  proportionate  shares  to  producers  in  1963,  to  make 
the  assignment  to  the  processor  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  that  would  mean  that  someone  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  start  a  new  mill  somewhere  in  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  May.  I  wanted  this  for  clarification,  Mr.  Poage,  and  this 
definitely  ties  it  down  to  the  processor. 

Secretary  Freeman.  There  are  the  two  types,  the  marketing  quota, 
to  use  the  technical  language,  running  to  the  processor,  and  the  pro¬ 
portionate  share  which  would  run  to  the  producer.  And  what  I  said 
in  the  statement  was  that  we  at  this  time  thought  it  was  not  likely 
that  we  would  assign  proportionate  shares  to  producers,  but  the  act 
itself  would  provide  for  marketing  quotas  running  to  processors. 

Mrs.  May.  Thank  you.  I  take  that  for  granted.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Breeding? 

Mr.  Breeding.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your 
statement  this  morning.  I  think  it  was  very  much  to  the  point.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  ask  a  question,  which  has  to  do  with  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  3  where  it  says,  “When  any  of  the  domestic  areas 
is  unable  to  fill  its  quota  the  deficit  would  be  assigned  to  foreign  im¬ 
portations  rather  than  to  other  domestic  areas.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  prior  legislation  those  deficits  have  come 
back  to  the  domestic  producers,  why  was  that  changed? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  was  changed  after  long  consultation  and 
review  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  a  greater  degree  of  stability  in 
the  domestic  market.  It  was  felt  that  the  potential  shifting  back  and 
forth  from  area  to  area,  based  upon  variable  factors,  interjects  a 
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de°ree  of  uncertainty  in  the  market  and  that  it  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned  if  a  given  area  was  subject  to  circumstances  where 
they  did  not  meet  their  quota,  that  it  be  assigned,  be  gotten  from  out¬ 
side  sources,  rather  than  encouraging  production  m  one  area  domes- 
tically  which,  subsequently,  would  then  have  to  be  discontinued  when 
the  original  area  returned  and  was  able  to  produce  according  to  then 

quota.  .  ,  .  ,  , 

Mr.  Breeding.  Can  you  bring  that  deficit  back  then  the  next  year ? 

Secretary  Freeman.'  Yes.  It  would  be  anticipated  that  if  an  area 
failed  to  produce  and  to  meet  their  quota,  that  this  amount  of  sugar 
for  the  year  in  question  would  be  obtained  in  the  international  market, 
and  for  the  following  year  they  would  then  seek  to  meet  their  quota 
which  is  set  out,  and  we  would  then  have  to  stimulate  some  production 
in  a  given  area  which  would  have  to  be  cut  back  the  following  year, 
which  is  both  a  hazardous  and  unpleasant  prospect. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  regard  to  the  growth  factor,  it 
appears  from  your  statement  that  63  percent  of  the  growth  factor 
will  now  be  assigned  to  the  domestic  producers.  Why  do  you  not 
assign  them  100  percent  of  the  growth  factor  ?  It  belongs  to  the  people 
here!  It  is  created  here.  But  you  only  give  them  63  percent. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  respond  to  that  by  saying  that  in 
order  to  sell  you  have  to  buy.  And  one  of  the  things  we  have  bought 
and  do  provide  a  market  for  is  sugar  and  that  I  think  the  assignment 
in  terms  of  foreign  markets  and  domestic  markets  is  a  fair  and  equita¬ 
ble  one.  It  represents  a  substantial  increase  to  the  domestic  producers. 
And  that  such  balancing  out,  I  would  feel,  is  an  appropriate  allocation. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Air.  Secretary,  I  represent  an  area  in  the  United 
States  that  has  considerable  irrigation.  It  is  a  new  area.  It  has  been 
producing  wheat  and  feed  grains  which  are  presently  in  surplus.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  I  can  get  a  factory  for  my  people  and  acreage  to  run 
this  factory? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Breeding.  You  cannot  give  me  anything  with  which  I  can  go 
back  and  tell  my  people  at  home  how  to  do  this? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Let  me  just  say  that  I  would  respond  to  your 
question  by  saying  that  there  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  for  50,000  tons 
of  sugar  which  is  the  amount  called  for  to  operate  efficiently  by  way 
of  processing  each  year  in  a  new  area.  If  the  area  to  which  you  refer 
wishes  to  produce  beets  and  there  is  a  processor  who  desires  to  con¬ 
struct  the  necessary  facility  we,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
know  that  the  Congressman  from  Kansas  would  present  that  case 
most  ably  and  eloquently.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  we  would  con¬ 
sider  the  proposition  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  say  this  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  McIntire.  1  will  move  to  a  new  area.  I  would  like  to  get  your 
opinion,  which  I  would  take  as  being  the  administration’s  opinion, 
on  a  couple  points  on  page  4  of  your  testimony. 

My  question  is,  does  the  administration  believe  the  economic  well¬ 
being  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  is  dependent  upon  tariff  duties? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No. 
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Mr.  McIntere.  Well  then,  in  the  middle  of  page  4  it  says,  “im¬ 
portations  of  such  sugar  would  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  im¬ 
port  fee  approximately  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  world 
market  price  for  sugar  and  the  domestic  price  at  the  level  which 
would  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act.” 

Now  you  say  the  administration  does  not  support  the  principle  of 
import  fees  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  the  question  that  the  Congressman  asked 
was  on  tariffs,  and  my  answer  was  “no,”  and  this  act  does  not  rest 
on  tariffs,  but  it  does  rest  on  an  import  fee. 

Mr.  McIntike.  Then  you  see  a  difference  between  the  two  terms? 
The  word  “tariff”  is  not  appropriate? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir,  the  answer — let  me  try  to  be  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  question,  the  answer  is  yes,  that  if  we  had  not  imposed 
limitations  on  sugar  into  the  United  States  that  the  sugar  coming 
in  would  have  very  grave  effects  on  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Let  me  ask  you,  then,  how  do  you  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  terms  “import  fee”  and  the  term  “tariff”  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  in  this  instance,  why,  the  fee  which  is 
involved  would  be  set  to  the  difference  between  our  domestic  price  and 
the  world  price  and  it  would  be  a  variable  fee  which  would  change 
according  to  the  international  situation.  “Tariff”  is  a  fixed  specihc 
or  ad  valorem  duty,  that  would  be  a  given  percentage  in  terms  of 
value  and  I  think  that  the  fee  and  a  tariff  are  two  different  things 
and  used  quite  differently  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Your  import  fee  would  be  related  to  value,  would 
it  not;  that  is,  the  value  of  sugar  at  a  price  in  the  public  interest  as 
against  the  price  which  could  otherwise  be  obtained  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  application  of  the  two  is  different.  I 
don’t  want  to  nitpick  about  it  and  if  the  Congressman  wishes  to  call 
“import  fee”  a  “tariff”  then  I  will  try - 

Mr.  McIntire.  It  is  the  imposition  of  a  monetary  consideration 
to  get  the  sugar  into  this  country  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McIntire.  And  you  can  call  it  “tariff”  or  you  can  call  it 
“import  fee”  or  anything  you  want? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Whether  this  monetary  consideration  is  based  on  the 
prices  outside  the  country  or  whether  it  is  based  on  ad  valorem  basis, 
seems  to  me  a  little  bit  academic.  It  is  a  monetary  consideration 
designed  to  bring  the  price  into  balance  with  the  internal  domestic 
situation  as  contrasted  with  the  external  prices  of  sugar,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McIntire.  And  the  Administration  is  for  this  principle  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  this  instance,  the  act  recommends  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  fee,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Well  then,  am  I  to  interpret  your  position  that 
everything  is  dependent  upon  the  commodity  involved  and  the  partic¬ 
ular  kind  of  legislation  that  might  be  on  the  status  books  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Different  commodities  must  be  treated  differ¬ 
ently  in  connection  with  the  trade  agreements  that  we  enter  into 
with  other  countries.  There  are  different  tariffs  and  different  agree¬ 
ments  running  all  away  across  the  board. 
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We  have  tariffs  on  some  things.  We  have  quotas  on  some  things. 
We  have  complete  open  entry  on  others. 

And  I  might  add  for  the  record  that  we  in  the  United  States  have 
broader  entries  and  freer  trade,  agriculture-wise,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  comment  to  the  contrary,  more  than  almost  any 
country  in  the  world.  I  mean,  the  restrictions  on  imports  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  into  the  United  States  are  relatively  limited,  much 
less  so  than  most  agricultural  producing  nations  around  the  world. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Well,  I  agree  with  you  there  but  I  would  go  further. 
I  would  not  restrict  it  to  agriculture.  I  think  that  our  import  restric¬ 
tions  go  pretty  much  across  our  economy  and  they  are  as  low  as  those 
generally  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Poage.  Would  you  yield  for  a  second? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  will  pursue  this  for  a  moment. 

Then,  to  the  extent  that  the  administration  interprets  it,  as  under 
this  proposal,  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  use  this  monetary  con¬ 
sideration  for  one  kind  of  import — am  I  correct  in  assuming  that? 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  this  instance  this  is  an  act  that  has  been 
submitted  by  the  administration  which  is  before  you  now  which  calls 
for  the  application  of  a  fee  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  sugar  program,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Let  me  refer  to  another  statement  you  made  just 
before,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  for  the  record 
to  have  some  clarificaton  about  your  testimony.  On  page  4  you  say : 

“In  the  meantime,  that  quantity  of  sugar  would  be  imported  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  from  any  country  with  which  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations  and  which  is  not  excluded  by 
the  President  in  the  national  interest.” 

Would  you  elaborate  on  that,  especially  the  words  “not  excluded 
by  the  President  in  the  national  interest”  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  as  we  have  seen  in  some  of  the  recently 
developing  events  around  the  world,  why,  we  have  excluded  sugar,  for 
example,  from  admission  into  this  country  from  certain  nations  that 
we  consider  hostile  to  us,  and  this  would  make  it  clear  that  that  same 
power  is  reserved  for  contingencies  that  might  arise  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Would  you  consider  that  the  language  in  the  bill — 
and  I  think  that  the  restrictions  do  not.  come  so  much  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill  but  the  interpretation — is  adequate  to  protect  the 
transshipment  of  sugar  from  Communist  countries  into  the  United 
States,  via  a  country  which  has  diplomatic  relations  with  both  the 
Communist  countries  and  the  United  States. 

Do  you  consider  the  language  is  adequate  to  meet  that  situation? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  want  to  go  back  and  review  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Do  you  have  any  particular  language  in  mind  at  this  point, 
Congressman  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  No.  I  had  assumed  that  you  were  prepared - 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  we  think  so,  as  it  now  stands,  and  would 
of  course  seek  to  comply  with  the  law  in  that  regard  and  with  every 
resource  at  our  command. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Well,  on  the  face  of  it,  would  you  consider  under 
the  priority  of  the  right  to  extend  to  those  countries  on  the  basis  of 
maintaining  diplomatic  relations  that  we  could  then  directly  import 
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sugar  or  buy  sugar  for  our  shores  from  Communist  countries — would 
you  assume  that  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No. 

Mr.  McIntire.  No  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Inouye. 

Mr.  Inouye.  Thank  you,  sir.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  been  told  by 
many  sugar  experts  that  the  phrase  “world  market  price”  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  that  it  should  be  called  “world  excess  price”  or  the  “world 
surplus  price”  because  this  world  market  actually  represents  approxi¬ 
mately  15  percent  of  world  production ;  and  further  that  the  so-called 
surplus  price  is  much  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar 
throughout  the  world;  and,  further,  that  the  Communist  bloc  nations 
control  a  substantial  portion  of  this  excess  market  and  could  easily 
manipulate  the  price  and  with  such  manipulation  could  cause  havoc 
in  our  price  determinations  domestically.  Could  I  have  your  com¬ 
ment,  on  that  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  My  only  comment  would  be  that  to  my  best 
judgment,  your  experts  are  wrong. 

Obviously,  we  don’t  think  that  this  would  occur  or  the  bill  would 
not  have  been  submitted  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Inouye.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  isn’t  it  true  that  the  world  market 
price  is  actually  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  throughout  the 
world  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  is  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  in 
many  places  and  as  I  understand,  it  is  reflected  by  a  relatively  minor 
part  of  the  total  production — again,  I  do  not  like  to  make  any  claim 
of  expertise  in  this,  but  from  my  review  and  discussions  with  people 
who  I  feel  to  be  competent,  it  is  that  access  to  our  market  under  the 
circumstances  set  out  in  the  bill  would  result  in  a  price  which  would 
be  an  economic  one  and  which  would  afford  adequate  supplies  and 
would  assure  us  more  adequate  supply  than  the  country-quota  system. 
That  is  our  conclusion. 

Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  the  Communist-bloc  nations  ac¬ 
cording  to  statistics  control  approximately  75  percent  of  this  world 
market,  isn’t  it  conceivable  that  these  Communist-bloc  nations  could 
readily  manipulate  the  world  market  price? 

Secretary  Freeman.  We  have  considered  that,  Congressman,  and 
felt  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  and  that  the  freer  nations 
would  respond  and  that  the  price  of  sugar  which  would  be  fair  in 
terms  of  their  producers  and  their  economy,  would  result. 

And  this,  I  would  repeat,  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  is  our  best 
judgment. 

Mr.  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  determining  what  the  import  fees 
would  be  on  foreign  countries  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis,  would 
you  go  about  establishing  in  some  way  a  world  market  price  and  if 
that  happened  to  be  a  price  which  is  offered  above  the  world  market 
price  or  below  it,  that  would  not  go  into  the  determination  of  the 
import  fee? 
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Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  it  is  contemplated  that  through  the 
normal  channels  of  trade,  that  the  sugar  would  move  into  the  United 
States  and  it  would  move  in  here  at  a  price  which  would  reflect  the 
market  factors,  which  price  would  certainly  be  strongly  influenced 
by  the  addition  of  a  substantial  increased  consumption  demand ;  that 
when  that  price  was  realized,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  fluctuate  as 
prices  do,  why  then  the  difference  between  that  price  and  our  domestic 
price  would  be  the  fee. 

Mr.  Quie.  As  I  understand  what  you  said  it  would  mean  a  price 
that  the  country  is  offering  the  sugar  for,  or  some  world  market  price 
that  was  established? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  would  be  the  market  price  at  which  sugar 
is  purchased  by  those  who  are  in  the  sugar  business,  to  bring  sugar 
into  this  country  to  meet  the  demand  which  is  set  out  according  to 
the  foreign  quota  and  whatever  they  paid  in  the  world  market  for 
it,  which  would  fluctuate  according  to  a  lot  of  conditions — and  the 
difference  between  that  market  price  and  our  domestic  market  price 
would  constitute  the  fee. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  would  then  establish  the  fee  after  the  sugar  proces¬ 
sors  in  this  country  have  purchased  a  quantity  of  sugar  which  would 
enable  them  to  develop  the  world  price  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct.  It  would  be  brought  in,  in 
effect,  and,  the  term  has  been  frequently  used  and  discussed  in  this 
committee,  a  free  market  price  would  be  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Quie.  Well,  if  it  was  brought  in  a  free  market,  those  countries 
would  not  know  what,  the  fee  was  until  some  time  after - 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the 
countries  what  the  fee  was.  They  would  be  coming  in  and  selling  at 
a  given  price  to  someone  who  is  a  distributor  here  and  he  would  make 
his  own  arrangements  through  the  medium  of  private  trade  for  sugar 
and  that  price  would  fluctuate  and  the  difference  between  that  price, 
why,  the  individual  handler  or  whatever  we  wish  to  call  him,  would 
have  to  make  that  difference  because  it  would  move  into  the  domestic 
market  at  a  higher  price - 

Mr.  Quie.  Then  the  handler  or  processor  would  actually  pay  the 

fee  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Quie.  Would  you  call  this  a  variable  fee  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  the  sense  that  it  is  applied  in,  for  example, 
the  Common  Market,  the  answer  would  be  no,  because  it  is  very  clear 
this  is  going  to  be  within  certain  fixed  ranges.  It  is  also  clear  that 
certain  quantities  are  going  to  be  available  and  a  certain  market  is 
assured. 

Our  problem  in  the  Common  Market,  for  example,  that  we  are 
deeply  concerned  with,  runs  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  limits  on 
these  fees  in  the  Common  Market,  number  one ;  and  number  two,  there 
is  no  kind  of  assurance  that  any  percentage  of  our  historic  market 
in  that  ai’ea  will  be  continued  and  so  there  is  no  parallel  whatsoever 
between  the  application  of  a  variable  fee  here  and  the  variable-fee 
problem  that  we  see  and  are  concerned  with  in  the  Common  Market. 

Mr.  Quie.  This  import  fee  will  not  be  paid  then  as  far  as  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines  ? 
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Secretary  Freeman.  No,  because  there  is  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  Qttie.  What  about  the  other  foreign-quota  countries  like  Peru, 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  others,  will  they  pay  the  same  kind  of 
fee  as  those  countries  that  are  fulfilling  the  quota  which  Cuba  is  not 
filling? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Eventually  they  will  have  a  quota  based  upon 
the  quota  that  they  had  before  the  Cuban  development  adjusted  to 
our  present  volume  of  consumption  of  9,700,000  tons  on  the  basis  of  a 
fee  of  20-percent  more  of  the  full  fee  each  year  and  they  would  move 
to  a  position  where  they  would  be  paying  a  full  fee  in  5  years.  They 
would  continue  to  have  the  quota  that  they  had  previously  to  the  Cuban 
development  as  far  as  assured  access  to  market  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Quie.  What  is  the  advantage  of  that  “end  of  5  years” — is  it 
merely  the  fact  we  are  reserving  that  market  for  at  least  that  portion  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Quie.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McSween. 

Mr.  McSween.  Mr.  Secretary,  during  the  course  of  the  discussion 
on  the  quota  situation  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  program  requires 
the  usual  amount  of  attention  to  problems — and  my  constituents  tell 
me  they  never  have  any  problems  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  note  in  the  language  of  this  bill  that  there  are  references  to  the 
Secretary,  and  I  assume  that  the  previous  legislation  contains  the 
same  language,  “the  Secretary.” 

Will  you  recommend  that  we  specify  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  distinguished  from  this  language  of  just  “the  Secretary”  so  that — 
well,  we  seem  to  have  difficulty  with  other  Secretaries.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  am  sure  that  the  Congressman  will  under¬ 
stand  that  I  prefer  not  to  comment  on  that  last. 

Our  General  Counsel  points  out  that  under  the  Sugar  Act,  under 
the  definition  section  the  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  did  not  know  that.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McSween.  Well,  I  think  it  is  good  that  we  both  realize  it. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Harding.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harding. 

Mr.  Harding.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  follow  a  little  further 
the  line  of  questioning  that  Mr.  McSween  was  pursuing. 

We  have  a  lot.  of  faith  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  if  the 
global  quotas  were  adopted — which  I  would  like  to  say  right  here  that 
I  am  opposed  to — isn’t  it  true  that  they  would  be  largely  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  Congressman,  I  think  it  would  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Actually  there  would 
not  be  too  much  administration  involved.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
the  trade  bringing  in  given  amounts  of  sugar  at  given  prices  that 
would  be  determined  at  the  international  market  price. 

We  would  need  to  police  it,  of  course,  to  see  to  it  it  is  properly 
handled,  but  I  don’t  think  any  other  department  than  Agriculture 
would  be  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  Harding.  Well,  there  would  be  a  determination  to  be  made. 
There  could  be  a  great  abundance  of  sugar  and  many  countries  want- 
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in«r  to  send  sugar  in.  Obviously  there  would  be  great  bidding. 
Wouldn’t  the  Secretary  of  State  have  a  great  influence  in  deciding 
which  countries  brought  sugar  in  ?  . 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  don’t  think  so.  The  determination  actually 
would  not  be  made  by  our  Government  as  such  except  that  only  the 
given  percentage  of  9,700,000,000  tons  could  come  in. 

The  question  then  would  be  in  terms  of  people  who  are  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  who  would  proceed  to  make  contracts  and  arrangements  and 
shipments,  and  we  would  of  course  not  permit  the  entry  of  sugar  from 
sources  that  are  hostile  to  the  United  States.  Outside  of  that  it  would 
be  something  that  would  respond  to  the  natural  forces  in  the  maiket- 
place  and  we  would  not  say  that  it  would  be  this  country  or  that  coun¬ 
try  or  another  country  that  would  supply  the  sugar.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems_ancl  I  don’t  mean  to  speak  of  political  problems  here,  but  one  of 
the  problems  has  been  the  very  difficult  one  of  determining  what 
country  ought  to  get  so  much— and  this  would  be  eliminated  in  this 
approach. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  the  answers  to  my 
questions  and  also  for  the  fine  job  you  are  doing  for  the  American 
farmer  and  although  we  may  differ  on  this  matter  or  that  matter,  I 
certainly  hope  that  we  will  not  make  your  job  an  unpleasant  one. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes.  ... 

Mr.  Jennings.  Are  you  suggesting  that  we  move  in  the  direction 
of  freedom,  that  the  Secretary  be  divested  of  these  powers  of  control 
over  the  surplus  in  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  No  ;  I  am  suggesting  to  my  friend  from  Virginia  that 
we  move  in  the  direction  of  the  program  that  has  been  brought  up  by 
the  allied  domestic  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  a  target  date  and  long- 
range  planning  the  Department  indicating  when  we  could  get  away 
from  the  sugar  quota  approach  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No. 

Mr.  Findley.  Wouldn’t  you  acknowledge  that  our  experience  with 
the  sugar  quota  system  over  the  years  has  indicated  that  Government 
control  tends,  once  it  is  started,  tends  to  become  permanent  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No. 

Mr.  Findley.  If  it  does  not  tend  to  become  permanent,  when  do  you 
think  it  might  end  in  this  case  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Findley.  Do  you  have  any  hopes  of  moving  in  that  direction  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  We  are  studying  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  practical  matter,  is  there  any  real 
hope  for  new  new  growers  in  the  areas  where  processing  plants  are 
operating  under  this  program  at  full  capacity. 

Secretary  Freeman.  We  really  need  to  go.  I  think,  area  by  area  and 
review  the  capacities.  It  is  hard  to  answer  that  on  a  blanket  basis.  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  some  and  there  will,  of  course,  be  the  new  areas 
that  we  have  discussed  at  considerable  legnth,  there  has  been  a  very 
sharp  expansion  and  we  are  very  pleased  and  happy  that  there  will 
not  have  to  be  a  cutback. 
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Mr.  Dole.  I  think  one  way  as  far  as  new  plant  locations  would  be 
to  go  alphabetically.  [Laughter.]  Kansas  would  be  near  the  top. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  am  sure  that  your  colleagues  would  com¬ 
ment  if  you  made  such  an  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beermann. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  it  be  helpful  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  determining  the  allocation  if  this  committee  would  provide 
that  an  additional  1  million  tons  be  allocated  domestically  so  that 
perhaps  20  new  mills  could  be  built? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  the  domestic  allocation  which  has 
been  determined  at  this  time  balances  the  aspirations  and  desires  of 
the  domestic  producers  and  prevents  any  need  of  cutback  and  at  the 
same  time  recognizes  some  of  the  other  interests  of  this  Nation  in  a 
fair  manner,  and  I  would  hope  that  allocations  and  percentages  as 
discussed  by  many,  many  people  over  an  extended  period  of  time, 
seeking  to  balance  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  would  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Let  us  assume  that  there  are  two  areas  that  are 
capable  of  producing  the  tonnage  and  building  the  plants.  Would  the 
Secretary  allocate  the  two  areas,  or  what  criteria  would  he  use  to 
allocate  one? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  if  you  assume  there  are  two  equal  situa¬ 
tions  under  the  new-grower  provision  and  that  they  were  identical  in 
every  respect,  I  would  expect  that  the  criterion  would  then  be  as  we 
said,  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

Mr.  Beermann.  That  would  be  the  criteria  that  would  be  used, 
first-come,  first-served  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Then,  Mr.  Secretary,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sugar- 
beets  could  be  grown  on  land  that  is  presently  producing  crops  in 
surplus,  would  you  consider  tranfers  of  production  from  crops  in 
surplus  to  sugarbeets,  not  in  surplus,  as  part  of  the  criteria  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  this  would  be  one  of  the  factors  that 
might  be  taken  into  consideration  under  the  construction  set  down 
in  the  bill  presently  and  in  that  event,  they  would  not  be  equal 
circumstances  and  I  doubt  if  you  will  ever  get  the  two  identical 
circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Abbitt.  One  question.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  notice  on  page  4  of 
your  statement,  in  the  first  sentence,  that  a  quota  would  be  established 
for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  I  am  not  very  well  up  on  the 
sugar  quota  at  all  but  would  that  mean  they  would  have  special 
consideration  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  We  have  a  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  Congressman,  and  we  are  meeting  the  commitments  made 
under  that  treaty  in  assigning  the  quota. 

Mr.  Abbitt.  That  is  covered  in  the  treaty? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Abbitt.  When  that  treaty  was  made,  did  the  people  making  it 
bear  in  mind  or  have  in  mind  that  they  have  prohibited  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  American  cigarettes  there? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  don’t  know  sir.  I  did  not  negotiate  the 
treaty. 
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Mr.  Abbitt.  I  hope  that  you  bear  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  hurry  up,  time  is  running  out. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Thank  you.  I  understand  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary,  there  will  also  be  a  quantity  of  sugar  which  is  moved  under 
quota,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  so-called  national,  country  quotas  that 
existed  prior  to  the  severance  of  relations  with  Cuba  would  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Now,  they  would  be  in  part  phased  out,  in  a  sense,  they 
would  have  graduated  variable  fees  over  a  period  of  5  years,  outside 
of  those  quotas  the  purchase  of  sugar  coming  into  the  country  would 
come  through  an  international  quota  on  the  basis  of  the  trade 
at  present. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  On  the  face  of  it,  I  would  prefer  having 
the  Secretary  of  State  allocating  the  sugar  quotas  rather  than  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  Congress — and  I  suppose  you  have  very  good  reasons  to 
be  back  of  that  proposal.  I  wonder  what  some  of  the  reasons  are  for 
this  system  of  quotas  that  went  into  this  recommendation.  What 
is  the  justification  for  these  global  quotas? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  there  is  no  system  of  global  quotas,  it  is 
merely  a  global  quota. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Well,  a  global  quota,  put  it  that  way. 
What  is  the  justification  for  that  kind  of  a  quota  as  contrasted  with 
the  one  which  we  have  which,  I  say,  has  been  made  by  a  minority  of 
Congress  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  our  best  judgment,  which  obviously  is 
not  shared  too  extensively  by  this  committee,  has  been  that  the  United 
States  would  have  a  more  stable  supply  of  sugar  under  this  system 
which  we  recommend  here  than  would  be  the  case  in  assigning  national 
country  quotas. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Are  you  talking  about  global  quotas  or 
just  talking  about  Cuban  sugar  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  the  Cuban  sugar  minus  the  part  that  is 
now  going  to  increase  our  domestic  share  would  be  the  international, 
or  so-called  global  sugar  quota. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Well,  there  are  other  considerations  but 
as  I  say  I  would  rather  have  that  done  by  the  State  Department 
rather  than  by  a  minority  membership  of  the  Congress. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  know  that  the  State  Department  will  testify 
nere  and  I  am  quite  sure  their  experience  has  been  the  same  as  mine, 
that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  try  to  portion  out  shares  of  our  sugar 
allotment  to  different  countries.  Everyone  here  is  in  politics  and  has 
learned,  as  I  did  a  long  time  ago,  that  if  you  appoint  one  man  to  a  job, 
you  ha\e  got  10  enemies,  and  in  this  instance,  when  we  tried  to  help 
one  country,  we  disappoint  another.  That  has  been  my  concern  in 
the  part  I  had  in  exercising  discretion  under  the  temporary  exten- 
Slf'nr’  *  believe  the  State  Department  feels  the  same  way  about  it. 

Mr.  Teague.  Would  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Teague.  I  assume  that,  he  would  join  me  in  expressing  the  hope 
that,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when  considering  quotas  for  the 
.public  of  Mexico,  will  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  present  time  Mexico 
is  prohibiting  the  export  of  oranges  from  this  country  to  Mexico. 
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The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

( Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Latta.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  which  apparently  has 
not  been  brought  out  and  I  think  that  somewhere  during  the  course  of 
the  sugar  hearings  it  ought  to  be  answered.  I  figure  you,  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary,  are  just  about  the  person  to  answer  it. 

Realizing  that  we  have  a  tremendous  surplus  in  wheat  and  a  tre¬ 
mendous  surplus  in  food  grains,  and  we  are  asking  these  producers  to 
cut  down,  how  can  we  answer  to  the  American  people  if  we  limit  new 
domestic  producers  and  new  areas  to  50,000  short  tons  a  year  or  one- 
third  of  our  annual  growth  needs?  When  we  have  an  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  9,700,000  tons,  why  are  we  restricting  these  producers  to 
50,000  tons?  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  let  these 
people  produce  more  beets  domestically,  thereby  taking  up  some  of  the 
slack  in  our  farming  areas  while  at  the  same  time  cutting  down  on 
crops  that  are  in  surplus  ?  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  bill  does  provide  a  very  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  domestic  quota  and  as  such  will  permit  the  continuation 
of  very  substantial  new  acreages  and  plantings. 

Mr.  Latta.  7  ou  are  referring  to  an  increase  in  the  domestic  quota 
of  50,000  tons  as  “substantial”  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  am  referring  to  an  increase  of  the  domestic 
quota  from  53  percent  to  close  to  60  percent  which  would  be  about  7 
percent  and  that  would  be  about  700,000  tons.  I  think  that  is  very 
substantial,  roughly  625,000. 

Mr.  Latta.  Well,  in  comparison  how  does  that  compare  with  Cuba  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Cuba  does  not  have  any  quota. 

Mr.  Latta.  With  what  she  had  before  we  cut  her  off  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Cuba  had  a  quota  in  excess  of  3  million  tons. 

Mr.  Latta.  That  is  being  redistributed  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  being  redistributed  domestically  and 
to  foreign  friendly  countries  as  a  group. 

Mr.  Latta.  And  to  foreign  countries  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Latta.  I  am  sure  the  American  farmer  and  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  will  ask  why  we  are  not  providing  more  for  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  bill. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  first,  we  are  giving  a  very  generous 
share,  625,000  tons,  which  represents  the  increase  in  the  percentage, 
as  I  said  from  53  to  close  to  60  percent,  which  has  been  a  very  very 
significant  aspect  of  our  domestic  sugar  production,  and  the  provision 
to  which  you  refer  is  for  new  areas  and  there  are  a  number  of  people 
who  are  concerned  with  it.  The  lady  that  is  sitting  to  your  right 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  I  know  that  they  are  concerned, 
and  I  know  of  others  who  have  called  on  me  about  new  areas. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Would  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Latta.  7  es ;  but  one  further  question.  I  notice  you  have 
Hong  Kong  listed.  7Vhere  does  that  sugar  come  from — is  that  from 
Red  China? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No. 

Mr.  Latta.  Now,  if  we  went  into  this  global  quota  system,  is  there 
any  assurance  to  the  American  people  that  some  of  the  sugar  would 
not  come  from  Red  China  ? 
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Secretary  Freeman.  IV  o  believe  that  this  matter  could  be  ade¬ 
quately  handled  so  that  would  not  be  the  case.  #  . 

Mr.  Latta.  What  is  the  thinking  of  the  Department  or  the  position 
of  the  Department  on  this?  Should  we  import  sugar  from  Red 

China?  ...  .  ,  . 

Secretary  Freeman.  No.  It  is  quite  clear  we  have  not  and  there 

has  been  no  change  of  thinking  in  the  Department  in  connection  with 
that. 

Mr.  Latta.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jennings. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Why  is  the  Sugar  Act  necessary,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  Sugar  Act  is  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
balance  between  supply  and  demand  so  that  the  producers  and  the 
consumers  can  both  benefit.  . 

Mr.  Jennings.  During  the  time  the  Sugar  Act  has  been  m  effect 
has  there  been  any  shortage  of  sugar  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  We  have  had  during  emergency  periods  some 
sugar  scares,  like  during  the  war,  but  it  has  never  been  serious  because 
we  have  had  a  source  of  abundant  supply,  mainly  Cuba,  which  re¬ 
acted  quickly  and  provided  the  necessary  supplies  to  prevent  a  tight 
situation  getting  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Jennings.  During  the  time  the  Sugar  Act  has  been  in  effect, 
has  there  ever  been  a  time  that  the  world  price  of  sugar  has  been 
lower  than  the  U.S.  price  of  sugar  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  almost  always  has  been  lower. 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  world  price? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Has  been  lower  than  our  price ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jennings.  In  providing  for  the  new  areas  has  any  idea  been 
given  to  experimental  areas  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Well,  do  you  think  that  some  new  areas  that  have 
not  been  growing  sugarbeets  or  even  sugarcane  but  which  might  be 
adapted  to  that  particular  commodity — could  you  give  that  some 
consideration  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  might  be  a  very  valid  and  im¬ 
portant  consideration. 

Mr.  Jennings.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  not  only  in  this  bill  but 
another  bill  that — although  only  one  man  approached  it  this  morning, 
I  believe  Mr.  Findley,  when  he  was  talking  about  the  unusual  powers 
that  have  been  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  this  bill  and 
the  regimentation  of  domestic  sugarbeet  producers— do  you  see  any¬ 
thing  in  this  bill  that  is  different  from  the  other  recommendations 
which  you  have  made  in  managing  the  abundance  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  say  that  the  amount  of  control,  if 
you  wish  to  use  that  word,  that  is  involved  in  the  Sugar  Act  is  very 
substantially  greater  than  the  legislation  pending  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  General  F arm  Act. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  giving  this  to  domestic  producers,  and  if  we  were 
to  finance  the  sugar  program  through  some  other  vehicle  other  than 
the  duty  imposed  on  imports,  say,  if  we  should  finance  it  through 
the  CCC,  how  much  do  you  thing  it  would  cost  in  direct  appropria¬ 
tions  to  maintain  the  price  so  that  the  domestic  sugar  producers 
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could  produce  in  competition  with  the  world  market  price  or  so  we 
could  buy  sugar  at  world  prices  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  at  the  moment — let  us  say  the  world 
price — and  I  have  not  looked  at  the  papers  today — suppose  it  is  2y2 
cents,  the  domestic  price  is  about  6,  6  or  6%,  so  there  is  a  3-  or  4-cent 
differential,  and  applied  to  9,700,000  tons,  there  yon  get  your  figure. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Well  then,  in  effect  what  we  are  doing,  we  are 
imposing  import  duties  on  sugar  grown  outside  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  or  at  least  one  purpose,  to  support  the  domestic  producers 
so  that  they  might  share  the  U.S.  market  for  sugar  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  is  correct  except,  Congressman,  it  is  not 
the  fee  or  the  tariff  that  provides  most  of  the  financing,  it  comes  from 
a  processing  tax  which  provides  the  financing. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Well,  that  is  the  effect  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  effect  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  effect  is  the  same,  exactly. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Correct. 

Mr.  Jennings.  And  now,  if  we  were  to  reduce  that  processing  tax, 
that  duty,  and  give  the  freedom  to  the  American  producer  we  hear 
so  much  about,  couldn’t  they  produce  all  the  sugar  that  they  want 
and  could  they  produce  the  sugar  that  is  needed  in  the  United 
States? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Well,  why  are  we  using  this  approach  when  so 
many  people  are  opposed  to  these  controls  and  managed  abundance 
and  so  forth? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I  can  only  say  to  the  Congressman  that 
this  is  a  program  of  supply  and  management  with  very  good  working 
relationships  between  the  producers,  the  processors,  the  Government, 
and  the  consumers,  and  which  has  worked  to  the  benefit  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  years  and  it  has  proven  itself  to  be  highly  satisfactory 
and  it  is  an  example,  I  think,  of  successful  supply  management  and 
hopefully  from  it  experiences  will  carry  over  to  other  commodities 
which  need  to  also  enjoy  supply  management. 

Mr.  Jennings.  But  if  they  are  opposed  to  supply  management,  then 
they  would  be  opposed  to  this  because  this  is  supply  management,  pure 
and  simple,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  is  supply  management,  pure  and  simple, 
with  a  lot  more  than  there  is  in  the  program  before  the  Congress  right 
now,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  will  say  that  I  regret  to  strike  the  gong  on  other  questions  and 
we  will  have  to  rearrange  the  program  for  this  afternoon.  We  will 
meet  again  at  2  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  2 
p.m.,  on  the  same  day.) 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Creed,  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  been  delayed  again.  I  am  sure 
that  some  of  the  members  who  are  not  present  now  will  come  in  before 
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you  conclude  your  statement.  And  I  am,  also,  certain  that  they  will 
consider  your  prepared  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  M.  CREED,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL 

SUGAR  USERS  GROUP 

Mr.  Greed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  all  right. 
Before  I  begin  my  testimony,  may  I  ask  that  Mr.  Thomas  Baker, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bev¬ 
erages,  who  has  a  supplementary  statement,  follow  me  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  testimony  ? 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Creed.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  Joseph  M.  Creed.  I  am  counsel  for  the  American  Bakers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’  Association,  both 
of  which  organizations  are  members  of  the  Industrial  Sugar  Users 
Group,  whose  views  I  am  presenting  here  today. 

The  industrial  users  subscribing  to  this  statement  are:  American 
Bakers  Association;  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages; 
Associated  Retail  Bakers  of  America ;  Association  of  Cocoa  and  Choc¬ 
olate  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States ;  Biscuit  and  Cracker  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association;  Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States;  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers;  National  Bakers’  Suppliers  Association;  National 
Manufacturers  of  Beverage  Flavors;  and  National  Preservers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc. 

I  would  like  to  say  as  spokesman  for  this  group  of  users  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  some  70  percent  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  that  yesterday 
when  Mr.  Kemp  testified  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  great  body  of  American  users  and  consumers. 
We  would  like  to  point  out  to  this  committee,  however,  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  subsequently  advanced  by  him  in  great  measure  contradicted  his 
indicated  concern.  And  I  hope  that  our  statement  today  will  demon¬ 
strate  where  the  interests  of  the  consumers  truly  are. 

I  direct  my  testimony  principally  to  H.R.  11725,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Abernethy,  which  would  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  and  which  we  support. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  among  other  things,  is  to  provide  an  equit¬ 
able  realinement  of  the  sources  of  sugar  on  which  industrial  sugar  users 
and  other  consumers  in  this  country  must  depend.  Inasmuch  as  this 
country  is  a  deficit  producer  in  sugar,  we  must  necessarily  import  a 
substantial  percentage  of  all  the  sugar  we  use  and,  historically,  we 
have  always  done  that. 

During  the  years  that  the  supply  and  distribution  of  our  sugar  has 
been  under  legislative  control,  particularly  since  1934  and  culminating 
in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  it  has  always  been  the  design  and  purpose 
of  Congress  and  the  various  administrations,  whether  Democratic  or 
Republican,  to  maintain  a  domestic  sugar  industry,  but  recognizing 
that  it  is  a  high-cost,  heavily  subsidized  producer,  to  contain  it  at  a 
level  which  would  provide  a  fair  return  for  those  engaged  in  it;  and 
at  the  same  time,  not  impose  an  unfair  burden  on  the  consumer  and 
taxpayer  who  must  support  it.  Indeed,  the  preamble  to  the  act  gives 
coequal  status  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer  and  those  engaged  in 
the  domestic  sugar-producing  industry. 
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For  this  reason,  the  original  1948  Sugar  Act  established  generous 
numerical  quotas  for  all  of  the  domestic  areas,  and  at  the  same  time 
established  criteria  to  be  followed  by  the  Secretary  in  setting  quotas 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress  in  providing  sugar  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices  to  consumers. 

The  55-45  division  should  be  retained.  At  the  time  of  the  extension 
of  the  act  by  the  amendments  of  1956,  because  of  the  rapid  expansion 
of  population  of  our  country  in  the  intervening  years,  and  technolog¬ 
ical  advances  in  the  domestic  sugar-producing  industry,  the  high- 
fixed  quota  so  avidly  sought  in  1948  resulted  in  a  smaller  percentage  of 
total  requirements  to  be  supplied  by  it  than  the  domestic  industry 
believed  itself  entitled  to.  Thereupon,  in  1956,  they  sought  to  receive 
55  percent  of  all  future  growth  of  sugar  requirements  in  the  United 
States  above  a  basic  quota  of  8,350,000  short  tons.  As  was  so  cogently 
pointed  out  by  the  vice  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Poage,  during 
the  1956  hearings,  the  domestic  producers  in  1948  thought  that  “they 
were  getting  a  good  trade  by  trading  otf  their  55-45  formula  and 
getting  a  fixed  formula,  which  they  did  not  think  they  could  reach.” 

As  he  correctly  observed,  when  they  found  they  had  made  a  bad 
trade,  they  came  back  to  Congress  demanding  a  change  in  the  formula 
more  to  their  advantage. 

They  were  successful  in  achieving  this  in  the  1956  amendments,  and 
it  remained  the  division  up  until  the  defection  of  Cuba  from  among 
the  friendly  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  Today  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  are  back  pressing  their  advantage,  brought  about  by  the  fall 
of  Cuba,  for  a  higher  take.  Their  objective  is  a  great  expansion  of 
acreage  to  give  them  the  giant’s  share  of  the  market,  with  the  highest 
subsidy  per  acre  which  Congress  provides  for  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity.  This,  of  course,  means  higher  prices  to  consumers  and  more 
tax  payments  to  finance  the  subsidies. 

According  to  the  USD  A  Sugar  Situation,  March  1962,  sugarbeet 
production  in  1961  was  estimated  at  17,966,000  tons,  a  record  high,  9 
percent  larger  than  1960.  Cane  production  in  1961  on  the  mainland 
was  estimated  in  December  at  8,649,000  tons,  also  a  record  high,  21 
percent  above  the  1960  crop.  Hawaii  produced  9,581,000  tons,  up  to 
11  percent  over  the  previous  year,  and  Puerto  Rico  produced  10,754,000 
tons,  an  increase  of  11  percent.  This  record  production  in  all  areas 
will  cost  consumers  and  taxpayers  in  the  United  States  record  subsidy 
payments  of  about  $76  million;  $43  million  for  the  beet  areas  and  $33 
million  for  the  sugarcane  areas  based  on  the  average  payments  per 
ton  which  were  paid  on  the  1960  crops. 

The  amazing  specter  of  a  crop  heavily  subsidized  and  expanding 
rapidly  has  not  been  lost  on  any  area  which  is  geographically  or  cli¬ 
matically  suited  to  the  production  of  beets  and  cane.  As  a  result, 
therefore,  great  clamor  lias  arisen  to  participate  in  this  bonanza  of 
subsidized  expansion. 

Hence,  proposals  have  been  made  to  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  write  permanently  into  sugar  legislation  a  tremendously 
large  share  of  the  windfall  sugar  which,  until  its  elimination  as  a 
source  of  sugar,  Cuba  supplied,  and  the  windfall  reallocations  from 
Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  under  the  1956  amendments.  Advance  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  administration’s  bill  is  convincing  evidence  that  the  do- 
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mestic  growers  have  been  able  to  secure  from  the  administration  an 
agreement  most  beneficial  to  their  interests.  That  the  administration's 
concessions  will  cost  consumers  heavily  in  added  sugar  costs  in  the 
years  ahead  is  apparently  of  little  moment,  unless  Congress  itself  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  inequity  of  this  bill,  and  enacts  legislation  which  would, 
in  the  words  of  President  F ranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  message  to  Congress  February  8,  1934,  “provide  against  further 
expansion  of  this  necessarily  expensive  industry.” 

As  representatives  of  sugar  users,  the  customers  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  consumers  of  the  product,  we  believe  it  will  be  more 
equitable  in  the  interests  of  the  relatively  voiceless  consumer,  if  such 
limitations  embodied  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Sugar  Act  be  retained. 

We  are  sure  this  committee  is  aware  that  as  the  beet  industry  expands 
production  beyond  what  can  be  consumed  in  its  normal  marketing 
area,  it  must  move  that  excess  production  to  areas  which  are  more 
economically  served  by  cane  sugar  suppliers.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  eastern  seaboard  area  which  has  always  depended  on  off¬ 
shore  cane  sugars  for  its  requirements.  With  the  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  offshore  sugar  proposed  in  the  administration  bill,  the 
competition  among  refiners  to  obtain  their  proportionate  share  of 
what  is  available  will  intensify.  At  the  same  time  population  increases 
in  their  marketing  area  effect  higher  demand.  There  can  be  only  one 
result — higher  prices  for  raw  sugars  in  the  New  York  markets. 

Inasmuch  as  raw  sugar  prices  established  in  New  York  are  used 
as  a  basis  for  prices  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  any  curtailment  or  re¬ 
duction  of  offshore  sugars  will  automatically  establish  a  higher  level 
for  sugar  prices  everywhere.  Additionally,  the  cost  of  transporting 
beet  sugar  increases  sharply  once  it  moves  out  of  its  normal  area.  All 
of  which  raises  the  question  as  to  why  an  artificial  high-priced  market 
should  be  established  for  beet  sugar  when  offshore  suppliers  are  in  an 
excellent  position  to  fill  those  needs  as  they  have  always  done,  under 
conditions  which  will  make  prices  bear  some  relationship  to  supply. 
As  a  secondary  consideration,  this  in  itself  is  an  excellent  foreign  aid 
program  through  regularly  established  commercial  channels,  much  to 
be  preferred  over  Government  handouts. 

Congress  in  its  last  overall  revision  of  the  law,  at  the  behest  of  the 
domestic  industry,  set  their  fair  share  at  55  percent  of  all  growth,  and 
there,  we  believe,  it  should  remain.  Thus,  H.R.  11725,  which  we  sup¬ 
port  here  today  provides  a  basic  numerical  quota  for  domestic  growers 
of  4,910,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  with  55  percent  of  all  requirements 
over  9,600,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  to  be  supplied  by  the  domestic 
growers.  This  unquestionably  would  continue  the  objectives  of  ade¬ 
quate  protection  of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar-producing 
industry. 

H.R.  11725  increases  the  basic  numerical  quota  of  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  present  4,444,000  to  4,910,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  an 
increase  of  slightly  over  10  percent.  Additionally,  since  the  domestic 
growers  would  be  entitled  to  55  percent  of  all  of  the  quota  in  excess  of 
9,600,000  short  tons ;  and  since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  quota 
for  1963  will  be  at.  least  10  million  tons,  there  will  be  a  further  increase 
for  the  domestic  industry  of  220,000  tons  next  year,  which  in  effect 
provides  them  with  a  minimum  increase  of  15  percent  above  the  basic 
quota  in  the  1956  act.  Additionally,  they  will  continue  to  participate 
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in  the  growth  of  demand  at  the  rate  of  55,000  tons  for  every  addi¬ 
tional  100,000  tons  in  demand.  This  assures  them  an  additional  100,000 
to  150,000  tons  each  year — all  of  which  we  must  remember  will  be 
heavily  subsidized.  This  annual  increment  could  be  partially  reserved 
for  new  growers. 

A  quota  this  large  is  more  than  ample  to  take  care  of  all  reasonable 
productive  capacity  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  best  share  of  a 
10  million  ton  quota  under  our  proposal  would  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  2,250,000  short  tons.  The  domestic  cane,  other  than  Puerto 
Rico  and  Hawaii,  would  receive  approximately  900,000  tons.  These 
are  substantial  increases  in  quantity  over  what  was  provided  in  the 
1956  act,  and  enables  the  domestic  industry  to  continue  to  grow  in  the 
years  ahead. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  when  the  generous  provisions  for 
the  domestic  industry  were  established  in  the  amendments  of  1956, 
certain  basic  assumptions  were  made  as  to  requirements  for  the  years 
through  1962. 


Year 

Assumed 

require¬ 

ments 

Quota 

Distribution 

8, 535, 000 

9, 000, 000 

8, 904, 000 

8,  670,  000 

8,  975, 000 

8,  734, 000 

8,  805, 000 

9,  200,  000 

9, 030, 000 

8,  940,  000 

9,  400.  000 

9, 181,  ono 

9, 075, 000 

10,  400,  000 

9, 261, 000 

9,  210,  000 

10,  000,  000 

9,  612, 000 

9, 345, 000 

9,  700, 000 

These  requirements  appear  in  the  table.  I  will  just  point  out  the 
1961  figure  which  in  1955  was  assumed  to  reach  9,210,000  in  1961, 
whereas,  actually  the  actual  distribution  of  that  year  amounted  to 
9,612,000  tons,  an  increase  of  slightly  over  400,000  tons  beyond  the 
estimate  of  1955. 

Actual  growth  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  assumptions.  Thus,  it 
can  be  seen  that  even  at  the  55-45  level,  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  have  been  extremely  generous  to  the  domestic  growers  and  proces¬ 
sors,  considering  they  had  anticipated  much  smaller  quantities  for 
the  years  through  1962. 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  constantly  confronted  industrial 
sugar  users  since  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  has  been  the 
matter  of  obtaining  an  adequate  initial  quota  to  provide  for  consumers’ 
requirements,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  201. 

In  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  it  was  provided  that  there  should  always 
be  a  quantity  of  sugar  available  to  consumers  equivalent  to  the  per 
capita  consumption  times  the  population.  No  such  provision  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  whether  by  inadvertence  or  otherwise. 
Consequently,  we  have  seen  the  situation  in  recent  years,  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  announcing  a  determination  of  requirements  at  a  given  level, 
but  deliberately  setting  the  quota  below  that  level  to  raise  prices  to 
consumers.  As  consumers  and  users  of  sugar,  we  have  felt  that  such 
a  device  was  an  extralegal  extension  of  the  powers  conferred  by 
Congress  and  contrary  to  its  intent. 
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We  always  have  read  section  201  as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  make 
a  quota  determination  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  following  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  that  section;  and  having  made  such  a  determination,  to 
establish  a  quota  consistent  with  it.  It  has  not,  however,  always 
worked  this  way. 

Even  this  year,  with  sources  of  supply  relatively  uncertain,  it  was 
determined  that  the  requirements  for  the  continental  United  States 
would  be  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  but  the  quota  was  initially 
set  at  9,500,000  tons,  for  the  stated  purpose  of  raising  prices.  Thus, 
consumers  were  short-changed  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  sugar 
made  available  for  their  requirements.  It  was  only  within  the  last 
month,  on  April  13,  that  the  quota  was  increased  to  the  9,700,000  tons 
determination,  when  the  supply  situation  in  the  northeast  became 
extremely  perilous. 

Additionally,  over  the  past  several  years,  it  has  been  obvious  that 
neither  Puerto  Rico  nor  Hawaii  would  fulfill  their  assigned  quotas. 
Although  the  prospective  deficits  of  these  areas  were  generally 
realized  at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year,  even  though  the 
total  deficits  could  not  be  determined  with  exactitude  until  later  in 
the  year,  the  Department  has  been  slow  to  make  the  necessary  re¬ 
allocations  of  quotas  to  compensate  for  these  deficits.  To  the  extent 
that  such  reallocations  have  been  delayed,  it  has  resulted  in  a  fur¬ 
ther  diminution  of  the  quota  for  consumers  with  upward  pressure 
on  prices. 

H.R.  11725  adds  a  proviso  to  section  201  which  would  require  that 
the  initial  quota  establised  by  the  Secretary  in  any  calendar  year 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  required  after  allowance  for  normal 
carryover,  to  give  the  consumers  for  the  continental  United  States 
a  per  capita  consumption  equal  to  the  average  of  the  2-year  period 
1957-58.  The  per  capita  consumption  on  a  raw  value  basis  in  1957 
was  102.04  pounds;  in  1958,  103.76,  with  an  average  for  the  2  years  of 
102.90. 

Since  the  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  is  relatively  inelastic, 
the  use  of  this  recent  base  period  would  provide  a  minimum  basic 
quantity  of  sugar  to  consumers.  More  importantly  it  would  serve 
to  demonstrate  that  Congress  is  just  as  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  consumers  as  it  is  with  sugar  producers. 

The  administration  bill  would  amend  section  201  of  the  act  to  delete 
the  present  cost-of-living  pricing  criterion  and  substitute  for  it  the 
following  language : 

*  *  *  the  relationship  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he — the  Secre¬ 
tary- — estimates  would  result  from  such  determination  and  the  parity  index,  as 
compared  with  the  relationship  between  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  during 
the  3-year  period  1957,  1958,  and  1959,  and  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes 
during  such  3  years. 

This  new  formula  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  set  a  higher  price 
objective  for  the  Secretary  to  aim  at  in  arriving  at  his  consumption 
estimates.  It  should  be  obvious  that  a  higher  price  objective,  together 
with  greatly  expanded  subsidized  production,  is  going  to  cost  the 
consumers  and  taxpayers  dearly  in  the  years  ahead.  We  believe  this 
proposed  change  should  be  rejected. 

Recognizing  that  Cuba’s  participation  in  our  sugar  quotas  may 
never  again  be  what  it  was  prior  to  the  emergence  of  Castro,  it  is 
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our  recommendation  that  all  but  2  million  short  tons  of  the  sugar 
to  be  secured  from  foreign  sources,  amounting  to  approximately 
1,560,000  tons  be  divided  on  a  proportionate  basis  among  specified 
Western  Hemisphere  countries.  We  would  reserve  for  Cuba,  to  hold 
out  hope  to  her  beleaguered  subjects,  2  million  short  tons,  raw  value, 
to  be  available  at  such  time  as  she  returns  to  the  community  of  friendly 
nations  in  this  hemisphere.  In  the  meantime,  the  President  would  be 
authorized  as  he  now  is,  to  withhold  that  sugar  and  reapportion  it 
among  the  countries  which  are  able  to  supply  us,  with  primary  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  countries  which  would  be  given  basic  quotas  under 
section  202(c)  of  the  Sugar  Act  as  amended  by  H.R.  11725. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  Administration’s 
proposal  that  the  Act  should  be  so  amended  as  to  eliminate  assigned 
quotas  to  foreign  countries  and  in  place  of  such  a  procedure,  to  allow 
all  countries  which  could  supply  us  with  sugar  to  make  their  supplies 
available  apparently  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis — the  so-called 
“global  quota”  concept. 

This  was  advanced  again  this  morning  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

As  the  Industrial  Sugar  Users  Group  has  always  made  clear  and 
evident,  our  policy  objective  is  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  sugar 
at  reasonable  prices,  under  all  conditions,  to  consumers  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  At  first  blush,  it  may  seem  that  the  administration’s  proposal 
is  an  excellent  way  of  attracting  sugar  from  all  exporting  countries 
to  our  shores.  In  our  considered  judgment,  however,  the  time  for  using 
that  approach  disappeared  with  the  defense  of  Cuba  as  a  source  of  our 
supplies.  When  Cuba  was  available,  with  its  limitless  quantities  of 
sugar  to  supply  our  population,  the  efforts  of  the  Government  were 
all  in  the  opposite  direction :  To  exclude  and  limit  foreign  sugar  that 
would  be  available  under  a  global  quota  system,  although  undoubtedly 
such  an  approach  then  could  have  provided  sugar  to  consumers  at 
prices  well  below  those  which  actually  prevailed. 

Today,  however,  when  this  vast  reservoir  of  Cuba  is  no  longer  avail¬ 
able  to  us,  the  Government  comes  forward  with  such  an  approach— 
the  global  quota — apparently  on  the  theory  that  all  sugar-producing 
countries  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions  would  want  to  supply 
this  market. 

The  industrial  sugar  users  firmly  believe  that  such  an  approach  in 
today’s  world  could  result  in  a  disastrous  elimination  or  curtailment 
of  important  sources  of  sugar  for  the  United  States.  We  firmly 
believe  that  the  best  approach  today  is  to  continue  the  policy  of 
assigned  quotas  on  a  broadened  base  to  specified  countries  with  known 
sugar  capacity,  and  a  desire  and  willingness  to  provide  this  market 
with  its  requirements  on  a  permanent  and  lasting  basis.  We  have, 
therefore,  proposed  that  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
and  only  Western  Hemisphere  countries,  except  for  the  Philippines 
which  is  covered  by  a  treaty— be  given  assigned  quotas  on  such  basis 
as  to  the  committee  may  seem  a  sound  and  equitable  division. 

Section  202(c)  of  the  Sugar  Act  as  amended  by  H.R.  11725  would 
establish  specific  quotas  for  the  various  Western  Hemisphere  coun¬ 
tries  which  we  think  bear  a  sound  relation  to  their  capacity,  willing¬ 
ness  and  recent  history  of  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States. 
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Although  we  have  suggested  specific  percentages  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  we  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  leave  the  break¬ 
down  to  the  wisdom  of  the  committee  and  the  Congress. 

An  additional  provision  in  H.R.  11725  which  should  be  helpful 
to  the  smaller  Latin  American  countries,  would  authorize  any  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  country  to  supply  the  United  States  up  to  10,000 
short  tons,  raw  value,  each  year  in  raws  or  direct  consumption  sugar, 
at  their  option. 

We  propose  that  the  treaty  quota  of  the  Philippines  be  increased 
by  15  percent,  which  would  provide  that  country  with  a  quota  of 
1,127,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  We  believe  it  is  an  increase  which 
can  be  justified  on  many  grounds,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  long 
history  of  friendship  and  support  of  United  States  policies.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  Philippines  has  consistently  demonstrated  a  willingness 
and  capacity  to  supply  our  requirements.  Congress  explicitly  recog¬ 
nized  the  closeness  of  ties  between  the  two  countries  by  assigning 
precedence  to  the  Philippines  in  the  present  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  in  apportioning  it  15  percent  of  the  over-quota  sugar.  This  prece¬ 
dent  should  be  followed  in  an  increase  of  the  Philippine  Treaty  quota. 

With  that  one  exception,  all  other  foreign  sugar  in  the  basic  quotas 
would  be  assigned  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries  to  assure,  as 
best  the  Congress  can  do,  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  at  reasonable  prices,  to  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

H.R.  11725  would  revise  section  204  relating  to  proration  of  deficits. 
It  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  amendments  of  1956  introduced,  al¬ 
though  unintentionally,  a  severe  dislocation  of  sugar  supplies  in  the 
Northeast— the  heaviest  sugar-consuming  area  of  the  country— by  au¬ 
thorizing  the  domestic  areas  to  receive  deficits  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii.  Prior  to  1956,  such  deficits  would  have  gone  to  Cuba,  which 
supplied  the  northeastern  territory.  Once  these  deficits  were  made 
available  to  the  beet  area,  an  automatic  shortage  and  upward  pres¬ 
sure  on  prices  were  created  for  the  large  consuming  area  of  the 
northeast  which  depended  on  cane  sugar  from  offshore  sources.  To 
avoid  this  situation  in  the  future,  we  propose  that  all  deficits  be 
apportioned  among  the  foreign  countries  having  quotas  under  section 
202(c),  except  that  Hawaiian  deficits  in  excess  of  350,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  would  go  to  the  domestic  beet  area. 

Turning  now  to  the  conditional  payments  provided  for  in  the  act, 
we  suggest  that  there  be  a  slight  reduction  in  the  payments  from  those 
presently  allowed  under  existing  law.  We  believe  that  some  reduction 
is  not  only  justified,  but  imperative,  to  protect  the  consumer. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  May  1962  issue  of  “Marketing  and  Transporta¬ 
tion  Situation,”  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  man-hours  of  fieldwork  required  per  ton  of  sugar  from 
1948  to  1960,  ranging  from  a  high  of  63  percent  in  the  production  of 
Florida  cane  to  44  percent  for  beet  sugar.  In  the  same  period,  the 
number  of  beet  acres  harvested  have  increased  from  694,000  to  1,088,000 
in  1961.  Similarly,  the  acreage  harvested  for  cane  sugar  increased 
from  307,000  acres  in  1948  to  331,000  acres  in  1961.  This  points  up  the 
great  strides  in  mechanization  and  improved  technology  resulting  in 
improved  yields  per  acre,  so  that  the  yield  in  the  beets  has  increased 
fi’om  13.6  tons  per  acre  in  1948  to  as  high  as  18.8  tons  in  1959,  and  a 
slight  drop  to  16.5  tons  in  1961.  The  yield  per  acre  in  Louisiana  went 
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from  17.4  tons  in  1947-49  to  24.5  tons  in  1961 ;  Florida  from  28.7  tons 
to  34.2  tons  in  that  period. 

In  spite  of  this  substantial  increase  in  yields  and  acres  harvested, 
with  approximately  100,000  fewer  employees,  the  subsidies  or  condi¬ 
tional  payments  have  been  frozen  into  the  act  at  the  same  level  since 
1948.  As  a  result,  the  average  payment  per  farm  has  shown  a  con¬ 
tinual  rise  over  these  years.  For  example,  in  1958,  the  average  pay¬ 
ment  per  farm  in  the  beet  area  was  $1,430,  ranging  from  a  high  of 
$3,415  per  farm  in  California  to  a  low  of  $493  per  farm  in  Wisconsin. 
This  increased  in  1960 — the  latest  year  for  which  figures  appear  to  be 
available — to  an  average  of  $1,659  a  farm,  ranging  from  $4,200  in 
California  to  $436  in  Wisconsin. 

In  the  case  of  the  mainland  cane  area,  the  average  payment  per  farm 
in  Louisiana  was  $1,812  in  1957  and  $2,672  in  1960.  Florida  in  the 
same  period  of  time  paid  $50,052  to  individual  farms  in  1957-58,  and 
$97,342  to  each  farm  in  1960-61. 

In  1960  total  payments  of  $72  million  were  made  to  sugar  growers, 
up  from  $66  million  in  1953.  In  1953  total  payments  were  $66  million. 
In  1953  the  beet  area,  the  recipient  of  the  lion’s  share  of  the  subsidy 
payments,  received  $30,310,000 ;  in  1960  it  received  $40,377,000 ;  an  in¬ 
crease  in  payments  of  33%  percent;  this  year  we  estimate  it  will  re¬ 
ceive  $43  million.  These  are  fabulous  figures  of  which  the  consuming 
public  has  no  awareness.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  tremendous  subsidy,  the 
administration  comes  forward  to  propose  a  tremendous  expansion  with 
more  subsidies  of  this  expensive  industry.  At  this  rate  we  can  confi¬ 
dently  look  forward  to  subsidies  approaching  $100  million  by  the  time 
Congress  gets  around  to  consideration  of  the  act  again.  When,  if 
ever,  will  these  subsidies  end?  If  the  domestic  industry  wishes  to 
expand,  it  should  do  so  without  Government  subsidies,  which  the  con¬ 
sumers  pay  in  higher  sugar  prices. 

In  1960  out  of  more  than  $40  million  in  subsidies  to  the  beet  area, 
fewer  than  20  percent  of  the  39,000  payees  received  80  percent  or  $32 
million.  Hawaiian  payments  averaged  $12,892  per  farm,  with  more 
than  $8  million  going  to  fewer  than  30  payees.  In  Florida,  14  payees 
received  $1,363,000,  or  an  average  of  $97,000  per  farm.  This  is' big 
business,  gentlemen.  And  yet,  it  is  proposed  that  these  producers  be 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  expand  with  the  same  rate  of  subsidy. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  continued  domestic  expansion  of  high- 
cost  sugar.  Sugar  is  a  natural  low-cost  crop  for  many  countries 
which  can  easily  supply  us  with  our  requirements.  Furthermore, 
it  is  an  excellent  and  practical  way  to  provide  self-help  to  many 
nations  whose  people  we  desire  to  help — particularly  in  Central  and 
and  South  America.  Now  is  the  time  to  call  a  halt  to  perpetuation 
of  this  unending  expansion  of  the  domestic  subsidized  sugar  industry, 
and  avail  ourselves  of  supplies  from  these  countries. 

Under  present  law,  conditional  payments  are  made  to  growers  rang¬ 
ing  from  80  cents  per  hundredweight  for  the  smallest  farms  to  30 
cents  per  hundreweight  for  farms  with  production  of  30,000  hundred¬ 
weight  or  over.  H.R.  11725  would  reduce  the  payments  to  a  maximum 
of  70  cents  for  the  smallest  category  and  20  cents  for  the  largest, 
with  proportionate  reductions  for  farms  in  between  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  table : 
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Reduction  in  the  base  rate  of  payment  per  hundredweight  of  such  portion 


Present 

Proposed 

change 

$0. 05 
.10 
.20 

$0. 10 
.  15 
.25 

.25 

.275 

30 

.30 

.35 

.40 

.325 

.45 

.  50 

.  60 

This,  indeed,  is  a  modest  reduction  in  the  present  payments  which 

are  being  made  in  the  domestic  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Industrial  Sugar  Users  collectively  consume 
approximately  7  million  tons,  or  roughly  <0  percent  of  all  the  sugar 
used  in  the  United  States.  The  consumers  annual  sugar  bill  is  about 
$13/  billion.  To  demonstrate  graphically  the  importance  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  seemingly  inconsequential  price  fluctuations,  an  increase  of 
one-hundredth  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  sugar  over  a  year  costs  the 
American  consumer  an  additional  $2  million.  . 

Obviously,  therefore,  we  have  a  great  stake  m  whatever  legislation 
this  Committee  recommends  and  the  Congress  passes.  We  have  m 
years  gone  by  attempted  to  bring  this  forcefully  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress.  Because  of  the  unsettled  world  conditions  in  the  past 
several  years,  it  has  been  difficult  to  rewrite  long-term  legislation  m 
sugar  which  would  preserve  the  equities  of  all  interested  groups, 
including  the  consumer  for  whom  Congress  has  established  an  ob- 
iective  of  adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

Congress  once  again  is  pushing  toward  a  deadline  of  June  30, 
1.962 — -but  a  few  short  weeks  away.  This  committee  has  before  it 
various  bills,  including  ours,  H  R.  11725,  and  the  administration  s, 
H  R  11730,  none  of  which  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  m  depth. 

At  all  costs  it  should  avoid  writing  into  this  important  legislation 
inequities  against  consumers.  Once  the  Congress  puts  proposals  into 
the  law,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  excise  them.  In  this  category  we 
put  the  proposals  to  expand  the  heavily  subsidized  high-cost  domestic 
production  at  great  expense  to  consumers.  We  have  heard  many 
protestations  from  the  administration  that  the  consumer  must  be 
protected  from  rising  costs  and  creeping  inflation.  I  his  legislation 
is  an  excellent  place  to  translate  words  into  action  which  can  truly 

benefit  the  consumer.  ,  j  .  ...  .,  , 

With  this  in  mind,  we  respectfully  suggest  to  the  committee  that 

a  temporary  6-montli  extension  of  the  present  law  be  enacted,  and 
that  the  committee  then  proceed  to  a  detailed  analysis  and  study  ot 
all  the  proposals  advanced  to  it  as  to  how  the  sugar  problem  should 
best  be  treated.  It  is  more  probable  that  equity  will  be  done  under 

such  a  procedure.  .  ,  .  ...  ,,  ,  „  * 

It  is  appropriate,  I  think,  to  point  out  to  this  committee  that  all 

the  industrial  sugar  users  who  would  be  affected  by  this  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  constitute  the  best  customers  which  the  farmer  has.  It  is  doubtful 
that  any  domestic  crop  can  be  named  of  which  one  or  the  other  of  oiu 
industries  is  not  the  largest  user.  We  have  a  great  comity  of  interest 
with  the  farmer.  We  are  aware  of  his  problems,  his  difficulties,  liis 
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expectations ;  our  recommendations  are  made  not  to  impair  liis  posi¬ 
tion  one  iota,  but  to  try  to  establish  equitable  and  sound  economics  in 
this  extremely  complex  field  of  sugar  production,  distribution,  and  use. 

We  ask  this  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  consider  the  interests  of 
the  consumer  who  must  have  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  all  times 
and  should  be  able  to  obtain  those  supplies  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
would  be  able  to,  if  a  sound  and  equitable  bill  is  recommended  by  this 
committee.  In  that  connection,  a  few  observations  might  be  pertinent 
on  the  administration’s  proposals  to  recapture  the  premiums  paid  to 
foreign  sugar  producers  who  sell  to  the  United  States,  representing 
roughly  the  difference  between  the  price  level  prevailing  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  world  market  prices — approximately  2  to  3  cents  per  pound. 
If  foreign  sources  furnish  us  with  some  4  million  tons,  the  premium 
involved  would  be  $80  to  $120  million.  And  until  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hearing  yesterday  under  H.R.  11730  it  would  be 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  for  use  in  furnishing  assistance  to 
countries  and  areas  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Although  the  administration  has 
indicated  that  it  is  not  going  to  use  the  money  specifically  for  this 
purpose,  at  least,  through  this  bill  nonetheless  the  fact  remains  that 
the  money  would  be  taken  from  the  consumers  for  such  use  as  the 
Government  may  ultimately  decide,  in  other  words,  this  administra¬ 
tion  proposal  would  in  effect  impose  a  special  tax  on  users  of  sugar. 

I  will  skip  over  the  remaining  portions  of  my  statement  which  has 
reference  to  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  used  in  a  special  fund.  We 
object  to  that,  because  we  felt  that  it  was  an  insidious  form  of  back¬ 
door  financing  without  any  accountability  to  Congress,  and  we  felt 
that  if  the  administration  were  to  utilize  these  funds  to  reduce  the 
sugar  prices  to  the  consumers,  then  the  recapture  concept  would  have 
validity  and  we  as  consumers  would  have  welcomed  such  a  step  as 
being  constructive,  but  we  strenuously  object  to  the  special  tax  on 
sugar  users  for  the  foreign  aid  program  or  for  any  other  purpose 
which  the  Government  may  have  in  mind. 

We  believe  that  H.R.  li725,  introduced  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  is  a  bill 
which,  if  found  acceptable  by  this  committee,  will  in  our  opinion  pro¬ 
vide  a  sound,  balanced  program  which  will  do  equity  for  domestic 
producers,  foreign  suppliers,  and  consumers.  We  believe  it  merits  the 
earnest  consideration  of  this  committee,  and  we  hope  our  comments 
will  be  helpful  in  your  deliberations. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Creed.  Have  we  not 
always  had  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  We  have  had  sugar  available  to  us,  generally  speaking, 
Mr.  Chairman,  without  interruption.  There  have  been  distortions  in 
some  market  areas  because  of  the  operations  of  the  program.  We  have 
had  it  supported,  subsidized  at  prices  which  would  not  have  been  as 
high  as  we  would  believe  had  been  justified  by  the  available  world 
supply  of  sugar  available  to  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  no  sugar  program  at  all,  where  would 
we  be? 

Mr.  Creed.  If  we  had  no  sugar  program,  I  think  we  could,  also, 
have  a  serious  problem.  We  do  not  advocate  the  abandonment  of  an 
entire  sugar  program,  because  we  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
domestic  sugar  industry.  We  need  a  domestic  sugar  industry.  We 
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want  to  see  it  prosper,  but  what  we  object  to  is  this  continuous  expan¬ 
sion  so  that,  eventually,  it  is  going  to  take  over  as  it  is  doing,  or  would 
do  under  H  R.  11730,  more  and  more  ot  the  supplies  m  this  country. 
And  it  is  bound  to  cost  the  consumers  more  by  every  bit  ot  expansion. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  expansion,  with  the  cost  that  is  con¬ 
templated,  would  not  your  industry  be.better  oil  with  a  program  than 
without  a  program?  ‘  If  we  start  with  the  recapture  premium,  we 
recapture  part  of  the  payments,  but  you  propose  to  reduce  them 

Mr  Creed.  Whether  our  industry  would  be  better  off  without  a 
program  is  hard  to  say,  since  I  do  not  recall  the  time  when  we  did 
not  have  a  program.  But  the  recapture  of  these  premiums,  which  are 
paid  if  they  are  going  into  the  Treasury,  we  have  to  pay  that  money 
in  hi’o-her  prices  that  the  Treasury  takes,  and  it  costs  us  as  consumers, 
more  to  make  that  money  available  to  the  Treasury,  regardless  of  what 


the  Treasury  may  do  with  it.  .  .  , 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  costs  the  same,  does  it  not « 

Mr.  Creed.  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not  understand  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  Government  recaptures  it  and 
puts  it  in  the  Treasury.  The  Government  does  that  anyway,  does  it 

not — is  that  not  so?  .  ^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Creed.  In  1956,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  pointed  out  that  the  pre¬ 
mium  payment  that  was  going  to  the  foreign  suppliers  was  being 
subsidized  by  the  domestic  consumers,  and  we  suggested  then  that 
some  steps  be  taken  to  bring  back  some  of  that  premium  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  consumers,  but  under  this  program - 

The  Chairman.  But  the  $400  million  we  have  now  in  the  Treasury 
is  a  net  gain  over  and  above  the  payments  which  came  out  of  that? 

Mr.  Creed.  Yes.  . 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  question  about 
that — I  think  you  are  right  that  it  came  out  of  the  consumers.  But 
it  has  been  a  fairly  stabilized  market. 

Mr.  Creed.  That  is  pretty  high  premium  for  the  consumer  to  be 
paying  year  in  and  year  out  for  what  has  been  alleged  all  of  the  time 
as  a  stable  market.  It  may  have  been  just  as  stable  without  it,  but 
the  consumer  has  never  had  a  chance  to  find  out.  As  the  Secretary 
said,  this  is  a  supply-management  program,  but  we  are  a  deficit-pro¬ 
ducing  country.  There  are  available  to  us  sources  of  supply  that 
can  produce  the  sugar  cheaper  and  the  consumer  should  get  the  benefit 
of  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  a  deficit-producing  country  and  that  was 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  having  the  sugar  program  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  think  partly  that  might  have  been  it,  but,  also,  be¬ 
cause  Congress  wanted  to  foster  a  domestic  industry  within  specified 
limits.  And  that  has  been  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  Sugar 
Act. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  we  should  go  above  the  55-45 
formula  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  recommendation  when  President 


Roosevelt  signed  this  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Creed.  That  was  his  recommendation  at,  that  time.  But  on 
the  percentage  basis,  sir,  the  industry  is  bound  to  growT  year  after 
year  as  the  population  increases.  It,  is  the  percentage  applied  against 
the  growing  demand.  So  the  industry,  going  back  to  the  1948  act, 
the  industry,  that  is,  the  domestic  industry,  was  in  the  position  of 
havino-  a  fixed  numerical  quota  beyond  which  they  could  not  move, 
and  it  was  not,  until  1956  that,  they  received  the  55-45  division  which 
automatically  gives  them  an  annual  increase  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  in  the  future  under  our  bill.  And  we  estimate  it  would,  probably, 
run  about  100,000  to  150,000  tons  a  year  which  is  not  only  ample  for 
the  existing  capacity,  but,  also,  makes  provision  for  the  new  grower 

that  some  of  the  Congressmen  are  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  we  had  unfortunate  deficit-produc¬ 
tion  situations  in  Puerto  Rico  and,  also,  in  Hawaii,  resulted  in  the 
American  mainland  producers  expanding  their  acreage  to  meet  these 
deficits.  To  do  what  you  are  proposing  to  do  we  would  have  to  cut 
back  that  acreage.  That  is  what  we  would  have  to  do,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  presume  that  would  be  so. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Short.  Mr.  Creed,  as  I  followed  your  presentation  you  make 
quite  an  issue  of  this  45—55  formula.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  quite 
clarified  it  in  my  mind,  at  least,  as  to  what  your  suggestion  is. 

Are  you  suggesting  that  we  should  buy  the  Nation  s  needs  at  world 

prices  ? 

jyjr  Qreed  ^vTo  sir* 

Mr.  Short.  What  difference  then  does  it  make  what  the  formula  is 
when  that  which  you  secure  from  foreign  sources  is  no  cheaper  than 
the  sugar  that  is  secured  from  the  domestic  sources  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Except  this,  Mr.  Short,  when  the  beet  sugar  is  produced 
in  areas  known  as  the  beet  States  they  have  a  normal  marketing  aiea 
that  economic  limitations  dictate  to  the  extent  that  they  are  given 
a  larger  quota  and  have  to  ship  that  sugar  into  areas  that  are  the  nor¬ 
mal  marketing  territory  of  offshore  sugars,  to  that  extent  they  are 
pushing  that  sugar  out  of  the  market,  decreasing  the  competition  m 
that  market.  And  because  of  the  distances  involved  for  the  production 
and  the  processing  areas  to  that  marketing  area,  the  costs  of  the 
sugar  go  up  at  the  end  of  the  line  to  the  consumei  and  sets  a  liighei 

level.  .  . 

Mr.  Short.  I  do  not  see  that  what  you  are  suggesting  there  is  neces¬ 
sarily  going  to  develop  with  the  increase  in  population  within  the 
beet  area  which  will  increase  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  m  the 
rest  of  the  area  in  the  way  of  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Creed.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  it  is,  sir,  but  that  is  where 
we  think  the  domestic  industry  should  have  its  expansion  in  those 
normal  marketing  areas  which  it  can  serve  and  is  serving. 

Mr.  Short.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  about  all  that  is  happening 
with  the  modest,  I  will  say  rather  modest,  increase.  Some  people,  seem 
to  put  a  different,  interpretation  on  it.  I  think  it  is  still  a  modest 
increase  that,  is  being  suggested,  not,  in  Mr.  Abemethy  s  bill,  but  in 
the  administration’s  bill,  and  that  this  increase  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
population  increase  in  the  areas  that  are  presently  served  by  the  beet 
and  cane  industry. 
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Mx*.  Creed.  I  think  it  is  more  than  a  modest  increase,  Mr.  Short. 
It  is  a  rather  high-percentage  increase  over  what  is  available  to  them 
under  their  present  division. 

Mr.  Short.  We  are  dealing  here,  after  all,  in  something  a  little  bit 
more  than  just  our  increase  in  domestic  consumption.  We  are  dealing 
here,  also,  with  the  question  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do,  as  to  where 
we  are  going  to  secure  the  sugar  formerly  supplied  by  Cuba. 

Mr.  Creed.  We  are  suggesting  the  areas  from  which  that  sugar  could 
come.  It  is  not  necessary  to  get  it  from  our  domestic  sources  to  the 
extent  that  the  administration’s  program  would  provide.  There  is 
plenty  sugar  available  in  the  country  for  that  normally  supplied 
us,  except  for  Cuba,  but  other  South  American  countries  could 
take  up  that  slack  very  comfortably. 

Mr.  Short.  The  domestic  industry  has  supplied,  so  far,  no  part  of 
the  sugar  formerly  supplied  by  Cuba,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  No,  but  they  received  under  the  1956  amendment  all  of 
the  deficit  which  occurred  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Short.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Cuban  situation, 
does  it  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Because  of  their  supplying  that;  they  want  that  now 
written  into  the  law  as  part  of  their  permanent  quota.  The  Cuban 
supply  would  not  be  touched — that  is  conceded — but  they  want  to 
keep  this  windfall  sugar  as  a  permanent  part  of  their  basic  quota  in 
exchange  for  an  agreement  not  to  take  any  of  the  Cuban  sugar. 

Mr.  Short.  You  have  used  this  “windfall”  terminology  a  couple 
of  times.  I  fail  to  see  where  there  is  any  windfall  to  the  domestic 
producers,  since  the  cancellation  of  the  Cuban  quota.  You  might  say 
that,  is  was  a  windfall  to  some  foreign  producers.  Was  it  not? 

Mr.  Creed.  It  was  a  windfall  to  both,  actually,  because  the  wind¬ 
fall  to  the  domestic  producers  came  before  Cuba  went  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  in  that  the  mainland  cane,  to  a  lesser  extent,  received  the  deficit 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

At  the  time  of  the  1956  amendment,  when  the  change  was  made 
from  Cuban  to  domestic  areas,  neither  Puerto  Rico  nor  Hawaii  had 
a  deficit.  The  provision  was  put  in  there  in  case  either  mainland  cane 
or  beet  had  a  deficit  that  the  other  would  get  it.  It  so  happened  that 
following  the  enactment  of  the  1956  amendment  that  both  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico  had  substantial  deficits  and  have  continued  to  have 
them  each  year  and  as  a  result  that  sugar  which  ordinarily  would 
have  gone  to  Cuba  to  supply  to  the  northeast  area  went  to  the  beet 
and  mainland  cane,  principally  to  the  beet.  As  a  result  the  beet  area 
was  called  upon  for  sugar  up  to  the  northeast  section  of  the  country 
which  they  could  not  economically  supply  and  it  caused  pressure  on 
supplies  and  prices  there,  but  that  is  where  the  windfall  came  for  those 
areas.  It  was  completely  unexpected  as  a  result  of  the  1956  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Short.  Could  this  not  happen  in  reverse  sometime  that  we 
might  have  a  deficit  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Certainly,  in  fact,  for  many  years  the  domestic  areas 
did  not  reach  their  assigned  quotas. 

Mi.  Short.  T\  ould  you  object  to  the  application  of  this  formula 
in  the  event  that  that  happened  ? 
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Mr.  Creed.  If  it  were  in  reverse  ? 

Mr.  Short.  That  is,  if  it  were  in  reverse  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  If  the  domestic  area  could  not  supply  us  then  we  would 
have  to  turn  to  foreign  sources  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Short.  That  is  exactly  it.  You  do  not  object  to  that,  but  you 
do  object  to  the  domestic  area  having  the  benefit  of  the  deficit  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  could  produce  their  sugarcane. 
All  Puerto  Rican  sugar  moves  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  If  that  sugar 
is  replaced  by  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Short.  It  is  not  a  very  small  part  of  it,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  But  the  deficit  that  Puerto  Rico  had  was  given  to  the 
beet  area,  so  under  the  quota  system  they  were  given  the  quota  for  the 
northeast  area  in  effect.  And  because  there  was  no  other  sugar  under 
the  quota  system  available  it  put  an  upward  pressure  on  the  prices  in 
the  northeast  area  and  even  made  supplies  relatively  short  there. 

Mr.  Short.  I  can  understand  whose  ox  is  being  gored  there,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  plenty  of  cane  sugar  that  is  marketed  in  the  areas  that 
are,  certainly,  within  the  limitations  of  the  marketing  area  of  beet 
sugar. 

Mr.  Creed.  Do  not  forget  that  under  the  act  only  such  amounts 
are  permitted  to  come  into  the  country  as  the  Secretary  determines 
can  come  in,  and  when  you  move  out  of  the  statutory  permissible 
amount  then  you  get  into  an  area  where  the  Secretary  has  to  search 
around  to  let  it  in  from  areas  that  originally  were  not  contemplated. 

Mr.  Short.  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  this  further.  I  shall  get  to 
something  else. 

In  talking  about  the  incentive  payments  made  to  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  you  made  a  statement  that  this  was  a  big  business  in  the  United 
States.  Is  not  foreign  sugar  production  really  big  business  for  some 
of  these  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  think  that  in  some  of  them  that  it  is  a  very  important 
part  of  their  economy ;  that  is,  this  market  is.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
any  brief  for  the  foreign  interests,  one  way  or  the  other.  They  can 
defend  themselves.  Our  interest  in  them  as  a  source  of  supply  is  to 
make  sure  that  we  as  consumers  can  get.  all  we  require  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices.  Whether  it  is  big  business  or  not  in  a  given  country 
is  beside  the  point  for  us.  Their  price  level  or  what  payments  may  be 
made  in  different  countries,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Short.  We  know  that  there  are  39,000  beetgrowers  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  pretty  broad  distribution  of  the  domestic  industry. 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  like  to  liave  somebody  enlighten  me  before 
the  hearings  are  over  as  to  how  many  individual  farmers  are  pro¬ 
ducing  sugar  in  some  of  these  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Creed.  Mr.  Short,  there  are  39,000  beetgrowers,  approximately, 
but,  according  to  tire  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  fewer 
than  20  percent  of  them  get  80  percent  of  the  $40-odd  million  that  are 
paid  in  subsidies.  Those  are  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  and 
not  my  figures. 

Mr.  Short.  The  fact  still  remains  that  we  have  39,000  farmers 
who  are  receiving  some  benefit  from  producing  sugar.  I  will  assure 
you  from  my  own  experience  that  many  of  these  beet-sugar  producers 
up  in  the  Red  River  Valley  are  comparatively  small  farmers. 
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Mr.  Creed.  I  would,  not  refute  that  at  all,  but  the  point  I  am  making 
is  that  while  this  amount  of  subsidy — these  millions  of  dollars — of  it, 
that  most  of  it  is  not  going  to  that  small  type  of  farmer. 

Mr.  Short.  These  subsidies,  if  they  were  removed,  how  much  could 
the  cost  of  the  product  produced  by  the  segment  of  the  industry  that 
you  represent  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Creed.  If  these  subsidies  were  removed  in  their  entirety — in  the 
first  place,  the  price  of  sugar  would  rise  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in 
subsidy,  because  part  of  this,  the  price  to  the  producer  that  he  receives, 
is  the  culmination  of  market  price  plus  the  conditional  payments — 
so,  to  the  extent  of  that  it  would  rise,  but  the  world  sugar,  by  the  same 
token — or  the  sugar  that  comes  from  countries  other  than  here  into 
this  country  would  not  necessarily  rise  in  the  same  proportion. 

To  dispose  of  your  question,  it  is  not  probable  in  any  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  that  our  industry  produces  that  the  subsidies  if  they  were  re¬ 
moved,  would  mean  that  there  would  be  a  significant  reduction  on  that 
alone,  because  we  work  in  pennies.  We  use  many,  many  ingredients, 
except  for  the  bottling  industry  in  which,  I  believe,  some  50  percent 
of  their  ingredients  are  sugar,  but  for  the  rest  of  us  we  use  many,  many 
ingredients,  and  we  carry  our  costs  out  for  the  ingredients  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  decimal  point.  So,  it  is  not  any  one  particular  one 
that  is  going  to  raise  or  lower  our  price  level.  It  is  the  combination  of 
them. 


Mr.  Short.  Thank  you;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Creed  one  or  two  questions. 
Do  you  think  now  that  the  cost  of  sugar  is  excessive  for  the  industrial 
users  in  America? 

Mr.  Creed.  Mr.  Matthews,  I  think  that  it  is  higher  than  is  justified 
by  the  available  supplies  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  are  hopeful  that  some 
kmd  of  legislation  will  be  passed  that  will  make  sugar  available  to 
you  at  lower  prices— is  that  a  fair  observation  ? 

Mr  Creed.  You  are  asking  the  same  question  in  another  way.  We 
would  be  hopeful  that  the  legislation  as  passed  would  not  exert  any 
more  upward  pressure  on  prices,  and  that  it  could  result  in  a  some¬ 
what  lower  price  level. 

Mr.  Matthews.  That  brings  me  to  this  question:  You  used  the 
word  consumer,  and  how  this  legislation  would  benefit  the  consum- 
ers.  (Jt  course,  m  your  use  of  the  word  “consumers”  you  are  refer- 
ung  to  the  industrial  users.  Other  than  the  industrial  users,  if  the 
price  of  sugar  is  decreased,  how  would  that  help  the  other  consumers? 

lat  is  an  intriguing  thought  to  me.  In  the  American  economy  when 
the  producer  of  a  commodity’s  price  goes  down;  that  is,  when  the 
farmers  price  goes  down,  the  people  are  led  to  believe  then  that  the 
price  for  the  end  product,  what  the  consumer  gets,  will  go  down,  too. 
You  just  told  Mr  Short,  as  I  recall,  a  minute  or  two  ago  that  even 
if  you  got  sugar  cheaper  it  would  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  would  get  a  lower  price  on  the  end  product,  so  that  if  you  can 

ge  sugar  cheaper,  how  would  that  help  the  consumer  other  than  the 
industrial  user  ? 

onMn  MrEESi  us  }n  this  AvaY  Mr-  Matthews:  As  I  pointed 

o  r  nrir!  1S  ^  °jle  particular  ingredient  that  alters 

1  lice.  It  is  the  siun  total  of  all  of  them.  And  in  between  the 
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sugar  or  the  wheat  which  our  industry  is  the  largest  user  of,  and  the 
many  other  ingredients,  there  is  a  long  line  before  it  comes  to  the 
industrial  user.  There  is  transportation;  there  is  packaging  and 
everything  else,  and  when  we  get  that  it  has  to  be  transformed  into 
the  product  that  we  sell— it  has  to  be  manufactured  into  those  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  then  distributed  to  the  consumers.  There  are  all  of  those 
steps  along  the  line. 

So,  there  cannot  be  any  direct  relationship  between  the  price  that 
the  farmer  receives  and  what  the  consumer  pays  at  the  end  of  the 
line. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  say,  then,  that  we  are  just 
not  so  sure  that  to  adopt  a  different  kind  of  program  than  the  one 
that  is  generally  suggested  by  the  administration  would  mean  any 
overall  benefit  to  the  consumer;  in  other  words,  it  would  look  to  me 
like  what  your  problem  is  that  it  is  a  problem  of  maybe  who  is  going 
to  get  the  profit  from  the  sugar  program,  and  that  maybe  the  consumer 
is  not  going  to  be  aided,  eventually,  too  much  by  the  suggestion  you 
make. 

Mr.  Creed.  That  is  an  argument,  Mr.  Matthews,  that  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced  with  respect  to  all  of  the  ingredients  we  used.  If  we  use  in 
a  given  product  10  ingredients  and  each  one  of  them  costs  us  a  tenth 
of  a  cent  it  can  be  argued  that  if  you  eliminate  the  cost  of  one  that 
the  price  of  the  product  will  change,  but  if  you  reduce  the  price  of 
the  10  by  a  tenth  of  a  cent  then  you  have  a  substantial  figure.  That 
is  what  we  are  saying.  For  example,  in  our  industry,  the  baking 
industry,  we  use  about  1,700,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year.  One-half  cent 
a  pound  over  a  year  is  a  difference  of  $17  million  for  us  and  1  cent  is 
$34  million.  Translating  that,  at  what  point  does  the  consumer  bene¬ 
fit  from  that  one  isolated  cost?  That  is  something  that  you  cannot 
pin  down  with  too  much  definiteness,  but  our  ultimate  costs  are  the 
composite  of  all  of  the  things  that  we  buy  and  include  in  our  manu¬ 
factured  product. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  have  no  other  questions.  I  know  one  thing  that 
worries  many  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  that  so  often 
the  consumer  is  led  to  believe  that  every  time  the  Government  gives 
the  farmer  a  program,  like,  let  us  take  peanuts,  for  example,  that  if 
you  guarantee  him  a  price  support  that,  actually,  it  will  mean  a  lot 
more  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  peanuts  in  a  peanut  candy  bar  cost 
about  one-half  of  1  cent.  If  you  gave  the  peanuts  to  the  manufacturer 
who  manufactures  the  candy  bar,  the  price  would  not  be  any  less. 

What  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  and  dramatize  here  a  little  bit  is 
that  if  you  pay  the  producer  of  the  sugarbeet  or  the  sugarcane  less 
for  his  product,  and  if  you  import  more  from  the  foreign  countries, 
you  may  get  a  little  cheaper  sugar,  that  is,  a  cheaper  sugar  price,  but 
I  doubt  whether  that  price  that  is  taken  out  of  the  American  farmer 
nr  foreign  importer  would  be  passed  on  to  the  eventual  consumer. 
I  just  doubt  that.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Creed. 

Mrs.  Mat.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Mat.  I  would  like  to  make  this  comment,  Mr.  Creed,  as  to 
the  lowering  of  the  costs ;  that  part  of  your  statement  as  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  labor  costs  in  the  beet  areas,  particularly,  where  you  think 
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there  is  a  reason  for  lowering  the  payments.  I  do  not  know  if  you 
were  here  yesterday,  but  I  thought  that  Mr.  Kemp  said  on  that  point 
in  his  statement  that  was  a  very  good  explanation  of  the  conditional 
payments.  As  he  pointed  out,  actually,  the  more  our  farmers  produce, 
the  more  the  farmers  contribute  in  tax. 

Also,  I  know  that  we  feel  in  our  area — and  I  am  sure  it  is  true  in 
other  areas,  not  only  in  the  beet-sugar  industry,  but  in  cane  production, 
that,  as  long  as  there  is  a  great  increase  in  efficiency,  as  you  point  out 
in  your  statement,  it  has  always  meant  an  increase  in  wages  and  other 
farm  costs. 

In  the  special  study  report  of  the  Committee  on  Sugar,  which  I 
am  sure  you  are  familiar  with,  they  say : 

The  reduction  in  labor  requirements  have  not  necessarily  resulted  in  compar¬ 
able  reductions  in  the  total  crop  input  requirements.  To  a  considerable  extent,, 
the  reduction  in  labor  used  has  involved  the  substitution  of  substantial  amounts 
of  machinery  for  labor.  But  the  reduction  in  labor  requirements  do  mean  that 
the  sugar  crops  are  much  less  dependent  upon  large  numbers  of  hand  workers 
than  formerly. 

I  am,  naturally,  concerned  with  the  consumer,  as  are  you.  I  have 
had  many  times  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  with  the  consumer 
groups,  and  to  explain  to  them  just  how  the  Sugar  Act  works.  You 
term  this  a  windfall  for  this  beetgrower  area  of  the  industry.  I 
might  say  that  I  have  yet  to  find  a  consumer  group  that  understands 
how  the  Sugar  Act  works,  why  it  is  an  important  part  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  economy,  who  objects.  They  feel  that  when  America  is  helping 
many  foreign  countries  through  security  programs,  it  is  not  at  all 
unnatural  or  unfair  that  we  should  be  involved  in  a  program  that  is 
for  the  protection  of  American  farmers. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Creed.  May  I  comment,  Air.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Creed.  I  would  like  to  observe,  Mrs.  May,  that,  as  the  chair¬ 
man  has  frequently  pointed  out,  one  of  the  duties  of  this  act  from 
the  farmers’  standpoint  is  the  fact  that  the  consumers  are  not  even 
aware  of;  that  it  is  operating  painlessly  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  still  being  taxed  for  these  condi¬ 
tional  payments,  whether  they  are  aware  of  it  or  not.  And  it  does 
not  make  it  any  less  of  a  tax  because  it  is  a  painless  extraction. 

Mrs.  Mat.  That  was  the  point  to  which  I  was  commenting.  I  have 
made  many  housewife-consumer  groups  aware  of  this  tax,  have  ex¬ 
plained  it  to  them.  As  I  have  said,  after  I  have  explained  it,  and 
how  it  has  kept  the  sugar  price  stabilized,  they  do  not  consider  the 
act  as  giving  unfair  or  undeserved  protection  to  our  American 
farmers. 

Air.  Creed.  Our  point  is  that  it  will  be  stabilized  at  a  higher  level 
under  the  administration’s  program. 

Mrs.  Mat.  Well,  they  are  both  “iffy”  projections. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Breeding. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  would  like  to  refer  back  to  your  testimony  where 
you  make  the  statement  here,  on  page  14,  and  say  that  the  payments 
in  Florida  ran  from  $50,052  to  $97,842  per  farm.  ‘  What  kind  of  farm 
is  that? 
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Mr.  Creed.  Mr.  Breeding,  perhaps  Mr.  Matthews  could  give  you  a 
better  answer  to  that  than  I.  They  raise  cane  sugar  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Breeding.  What  would  this  be  ? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Will  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Breeding.  In  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Will  you  yield  just  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  want  to  ask  this  question  first.  How  much  a  ton 
do  they  get  in  payment :  $60  a  ton,  perhaps  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  included  that. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  want  to  know  how  much  it  is  a  ton,  and  how  big 
is  the  farm,  and  then  I  will  turn  my  time  over  to  Mr.  Matthews.  I 
will  then  yield  to  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Creed.  These  figures,  Mr.  Breeding,  are  all  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Breeding.  But  they  are  in  your  statement  here — that  is  the 
reason  I  wanted  to  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Creed.  These  are  sugarcane  farms  in  Florida  that  are  receiving 
these  payments  in  these  years. 

Mr.  Matthews.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Breeding.  Partially,  yes,  sir. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  Matthews.  As  you  know,  we  are  hoping  that  the  committee 
can  come  down  to  Florida  on  Memorial  weekend  to  look  into  this 
sugarcane  situation.  I  hope  that  you  can  go. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  would  like  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Matthews.  That  is  not  in  my  district,  by  the  way.  I  wish 
that  I  did  have  the  sugarcane  industry  in  my  district. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  thank  you. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  have  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Jennings.  As  to  the  groups  that  you  are  testifying  for  here, 
what  percentage  does  your  group  use  of  the  total  consumption  of 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  The  industrial  users  throughout  the  country  use,  ap¬ 
proximately,  70  percent  of  all  of  the  sugar  consumed. 

Mr.  Jennings.  How  is  the  other  remaining  percentage  used? 

Mr.  Creed.  By  the  housewife  generally — in  household  packages. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  a  sugar 
program  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Prior  to  the  elimination  of  Cuba,  Mr.  Jennings,  I 
think  that  with  the  conditions  then  there  was  a  very  serious  question 
as  to  whether  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  Today,  I  think,  we  have 
to  approach  it  a  little  differently  and  have  some  sort  of  program 
operating.  Maybe  in  another  half  dozen  years  that  situation  will 
change  and  it  will  not  be  necessary,  but  right  at  this  time  we  think 
that  it  is  preferable  to  have  some  kind  of  a  program  in  operation. 

Mr.  Jennings.  How  much  cheaper  do  you  think  that  you  can  get 
industrial  sugar  without  a  program? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  have  no  idea.  It  would  cost  considerably  more.  I 
am  sure  of  that,  if  it  were  all  domestic,  because - 

Mr.  Jennings.  If  it  were  all  domestic? 
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Mr.  Creed.  Because  under  the  basis  of  the  present  conditional  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  highest  possible  production,  if  we  depended  entirely 
upon  our  own  production,  assuming  that  we  could  even  provide  that 
production,  I  think  that  we  would  have  a  considerably  higher  cost 
level,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  by  how  much. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Thank  you.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ?  If  not,  we  thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Creed. 

Mr.  Creed.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Baker. 

STATEMENT  OE  THOMAS  E.  BAKER,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

AND  GENERAL  MANAGER,  THE  AMERICAN  BOTTLERS  OE  CAR¬ 
BONATED  BEVERAGES 

Mr.  Baker.  My  name  is  Thomas  F.  Baker.  I  am  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  American  Bottlers  of  Car¬ 
bonated  Beverages — the  national  trade  association  of  the  soft  drink 
industry. 

The  soft  drink  industry  consists  of  approximately  4,300  indepen¬ 
dent  businessmen.  These  enterprises  are  local  in  nature  and  small  in 
size.  They  are  found  in  some  1,800  communities  across  this  country 
and  75  percent  of  these  plants  employ  less  than  20  persons  each.  Yet 
combined  they  annually  add  more  than  $l1/2  billion  in  wholesale  value 
to  the  U.S.  economy.  At  retail,  the  value  of  soft  drinks  is  in  excess 
of  $2  billion. 

Sugar  is  an  important  commodity  to  this  industry  and  to  each  of 
these  businessmen.  As  a  basic  raw  material,  sugar  represents  approxi¬ 
mately  50  percent  of  the  material  cost  of  the  industry’s  product.  In 
1961,  the  soft  drink  industry  purchased  over  1,500,000  short  tons  of 
sugar  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $270  million.  Because  the  price  of  sugar 
is  quoted  in  cents  per  pound,  it  is  difficult  at  times  for  some  people  to 
envision  the  magnitude  of  a  seemingly  insignificant  price  change. 
Where  the  price  of  sugar  rises  one-tenth  of  1  cent,  it  costs  the  soft 
drink  industry  over  $2%  million  annually. 

Sugar  is  important  to  these  businessmen  not  only  because  of  its 
cost,  but  also  because  of  its  nature.  Unlike  most  of  his  other  costs,  the 
price  of  this  ingredient  is  immune  to  any  action  he  might  take  to 
temper  its  influence  on  his  cost  of  manufacture.  The  price  he  must 
pay  for  sugar  is  dictated  to  him,  relatively  uninfluenced  by  economic 
laws  which  govern  all  other  factors  in  the  cost-profit  ratio  because  of 
Government  controls.  Sugar  is  important  also,  because  unlike  most 
other  food  manufacturers,  the  soft  drink  bottler’s  attention  to  sugar 
is  not  distracted  by  other  commodity  ingredients.  Sugar  is  his  pri¬ 
mary  agricultural  ingredient  and  he  is  vitally  concerned  with  its 
continuous  availability  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  you  are  aware  that  those  of  us  who  repre¬ 
sent  this  industry  have  a  familiarity  with  the  technical  functions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  and  its  operation  over  the  years.  Because  there  is 
little  need  for  us  to  establish  this  understanding,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  great  quantities  of  technical  comment  will  be  directed  to  the 
■committee  in  the  course  of  these  hearings,  we  feel  that  we  can  best 
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serve  the  purpose  of  the  hearings  by  commenting  in  a  separate  yet 
equally  important  area.  . 

We  well  realize  that  a  preponderance  of  the  committee  s  eliort  will 
be  concerned  with  problems  of  groups  or  interests  who  have  come  to 
feel  that  the  shouldering  of  the  sugar  burden  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  done  specifically  for  their  privileged  gam.  And  it  is 
to  the  consequences  of  such  an  economic  philosophy  that  we  feel  our 

comments  can  be  most  helpfully  directed.  ...  ...  . 

The  users  of  sugar  have  watched  sugar  legislation  evolve  with  in¬ 
terest  and  mounting  concern.  In  the  beginning,  every  responsible 
sugar  interest  realized  the  wisdom  in  maintaining  a  domestic  sugar 
producing  capability.  While  admission  of  the  high  cost  of  such  a 
proo-ram  was  readily  given,  no  insurance  policy  comes  without  its 
premiums,  whether  the  dividend  is  cash  value  or  emergency  supply  of 
sugar.  So  cognizant  of  this  high  cost  was  everyone  that  in  its  mes- 
Sci£T6  to  the  Congress  the  Roosevelt  administration  stated  that  a  basic 
purpose  of  the  legislation  was  to  ‘"provide  against  further  expansion 
of  this  necessarily  expensive  industry.”  _  . 

While  the  economic  facts  have  changed  little,  the  legislative,  phi¬ 
losophy  concerning  sugar  has  changed  drastically.  Expressing  itself 
openly  in  the  1948  act  that  pliilosophy  has  come  to  the  strange  eco¬ 
nomic  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  a  commodity  surplus,  what  was 
once  an  emergency  source  of  supply  should  become  a  primary  source 
of  supply.  Thus'  those  who  are  urging  the  planned  sugar  economy 
are  directing  that  we  abandon  one  primary  source  of  sugar,  and 
build  another  wherein  the  only  direct  result  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  pay  twice  as  much  for  a  commodity,  already  in  surplus  world 

supply^ o  ^  need  tQ  inquire  how  SUch  a  strange  philosophy  evolved. 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  those  who  benefit  from  windfall  gains  long 
enough  begin  to  rationalize  that  such  gains  are  due  to  them  as  an 
innate,  right  or  inherited  privilege.  The  American  consumer,  which 
includes  all  of  us,  can  inquire,  however,  and  with  some  right,  as  to 
the  economic  logic  of  such  an  assumed  position. 

Sugar  legislation  is  technically  complicated,  detailed,  and  spe¬ 
cialized  in  nature.  The  economic  conditions  of  the  sugar  market, 
however,  are  not  that  involved.  The  salient  facts  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  rather  simple  in  their  entirety.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a 
surplus  of  sugar  in  the  world  and  that  production  continually  out¬ 
strips  consumption.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  predicts,  as 
do  most  private  sources,  a  continuation  of  this  relationship  to  an  even 
greater  degree.  The  committee  estimates  that  about  17  percent  of 
world  sugar  is  “homeless,”  that  is,  it  wanders  about  looking  for  a 
market  in  a  state  of  helpless  suspension. 

With  a  world  surplus  in  existence,  and  with  every  likelihood  of  its 
becoming  larger,  the  American  consumer  still  sees  the  need  for  a 
domestic  potential  as  an  emergency  supply.  But  again,  the  economics 
of  what  has  transpired  are  difficult  to  grasp.  The  luxury  of  a  sub¬ 
sidized  industry  of  the  proportion  this  original  potential  has  as¬ 
sumed  is  tremendous.  The  Federal  Government  and  the  domestic 
suo-ar  industry  have  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  an  effect  to  improve 
the  production  and  technology  of  sugar.  Nonetheless  it  remains  an 
uneconomic  endeavor.  We  believe  they  have  made  admirable  progress. 
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The  number  of  man-hours  required  to  grow  a  ton  of  beet  sugar  has 
decreased  44  percent  since  1948.  Domestic  cane  requires  60  percent 
fewer  man-hours  per  ton.  With  these  great  savings  in  labor,  the 
production  per  acre  of  beets  planted  has  increased  30  percent  since 
1948.  Still,  none  of  these  savings  have  had  the  remotest  effect  in 
converting  the  domestic  source  of  supply  into  an  economical  source 
of  sugar  for  consumers. 

This  brings  us  then  to  the  critical  question  before  the  Congress  and 
before  the  American  consumer.  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  giant 
now  that  it  has  been  reared  to  maturity,  at  great  expense  to  the 
economy,  and,  still  unable  to  support  itself.  Many  industries  in  this 
conutry  have  been  nurtured  through  childhood  and  adolescence,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  of  their  productive  contribution  to  the  economy 
when  turned  loose  as  a  full-grown,  self-sustaining  adult.  We  have 
hei'e,  however,  an  uneconomic  industry  which  surges  to  larger  physical 
proportions  with  each  succeeding  year,  but  which  shows  no  more 
sign  of  contributing  to  the  family  support  than  it  did  during  the 
first  year  of  its  birth.  The  larger  it  becomes,  the  more  expensive  it 
is  to  maintain. 

As  consumers  of  sugar,  and  noting  that  our  interests  are  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  goals  of  the  act  we  are  informed  that  the  price  of  this 
commodity  has  been  stabilized.  Perhaps  this  is  so,  but  we  note  that 
we  are  paying  twice  the  price  for  sugar  than  we  paid  during  the 
first  year  of  the  legislation.  This  would  appear  to  be  an  increase 
of  100  percent,  somewhat  difficult  to  balance  against  the  stabilization 
theory.  As  consumers  we  are  informed  that  the  refined  price  of 
sugar  no  longer  fluctuates.  In  fact,  however,  we  find  only  that  it 
no  longer  fluctuates  downward — it  has  fluctuated  upward  from  about 
4.5  to  9.4  cents  since  1938. 

We  are  also  continually  reminded  by  groups  other  than  principal 
consumers  that  these  advantages  flow  to  us  without  cost.  If  we  were 
naive  enough  to  believe  this,  then  curiosity  alone  would  prompt  us 
to  question  the  origin  of  the  $73  million  subsidy  paid  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  in  1960.  Written  into  the  law, 'however,  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  consumers  of  sugar  shall  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  0.5  cents 
per  pound  of  sugar  purchased.  Surely  no  inquiring  mind  need  search 
further  for  the  source  of  the  domestic  subsidy.  If,  of  course,  we 
could  be  assured  that  this  $92  million,  or  our  porportionate  assess¬ 
ment,  could  guarantee  us  55  percent  of  our  needs,  it  perhaps  could  be 
rationalized  as  a  somewhat  exorbitant,  but  necessary  premium  for 
a  reduction  in  risk.  But  unfortunately  the  possibility  or  domestic 
crop  failures  remain  with  us  and  in  times  of  emergency,  the  diverting 
of  this  acreage  to  more  essential  foods  or  fibers.'  Additionally,  his¬ 
tory  tells  us  that  we  could  not  purchase  domestic  supply  assurances, 
with  its  limitations,  for  $73  million,  were  we  in  favor  of  such  a 
subsidy  payment,  <  )n  the  contrary,  we  face  the  very  probable  specter 
of  that  subsidy  doubling  to  $150  million  in  the  next  few  years,  just 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past  25. 

The  contention  that  this  special-privilege  group  is  protected  from 
the  risks  of  the  marketplace  and  guaranteed  a  profit  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis  is  not  supportable  economically.  The  simple  truth 
]s  that  American  consumers  are  taxed  currently  at  the  rate  of  about 
$100  million  a  year  to  support  an  industry  which  cannot  compete  in 
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the  American  economic  system.  The  fact  that  this  money  passes 
through  the  Federal  Treasury  en  route,  and  leaves  a  residual,  does 
not  change  the  nature  of  the  burden,  it  merely  magnifies  it. 

What,  then,  lies  ahead?  We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  must  define  its  goal  for  this  industry.  It  is  doubtful  that  it, 
will  ever  become  economically  competitive.  At  what  level  then  will 
it  be  maintained?  Is  its  present  size  sufficient?  Should  it  be  10, 
20,  50  percent  larger?  Just  how  much  of  a  burden  should  American 
consumers  bear?  Perhaps  more  direct  question  is:  How  much  will 
they  bear  ? 

We  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  of  significance  to  note  the 
increasing  use  of  sweeteners  other  than  sugar  from  cane  or  beet.  I 
think  it  fair  to  say,  indeed,  I  think  it  necessary  to  say,  that  industrial 
sugar  users  in  general  are  looking  with  increased  vigor  to  artificial 
sweeteners,  sugar  substitutes,  and  sugar  agents  other  than  sucrose. 
Consumers  have  no  incidental  interest  in  committing  funds  to  such 
developments.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  a  direct  interest  in  seeking 
a  raw  material  priced  by  the  same  laws  which,  in  general,  govern 
our  own  survival.  We  do  not  predict  the  future  of  this  trend,  but 
cite  its  growth  to  the  committee  only  for  sound  evaluation.  It  is 
possible,  we  believe,  that  a  continued  untiring  effort,  to  nourish  a 
special  group,  relieved  from  the  responsibilities  of  the  marketplace, 
could  in  the  end  contribute  to  their  economic  injury  as  well  as  our 
own. 

The  committee  is  not  going  to  inflict  penalty  upon  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  nor  do  we  as  consumers  recommend  such  action.  We 
do  suggest,  with  all  respect,  that  serious  and  earnest  attention  be 
devoted  to  the  rising  cost  of  maintaining  this  industry  at  its  current 
or  projected  rate  of  expansion. 

With  the  hope  that  this  committee  will  appreciate  hearing  the 
views  of  consumers,  our  industry  was  pleased  to  participate  in  the 
joint  statement  presented  earlier  on  behalf  of  all  industrial  users,  and 
to  support  H.R.  11725.  If  consumers  are  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
important  revisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  now  being  considered,  the  place 
to  start  is  here  with  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  we 
sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  register  these  thoughts  for 
your  evaluation. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement  on  this 
question.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  McSween.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baker  a  question.  I  think 
I  understand  your  point  of  view,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  sense  what 
your  recommendation  is. 

Mr.  Baker.  My  recommendation  is  that  we  are  supporting  H.R. 
1 1725  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Abernethy  and  as  expressed  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  users’  brief. 

Mr.  McSween.  Do  you  have  any  views  as  to  what  the  future  course 
of  sugar  legislation  should  be,  beyond  endorsing  of  this  particular 
bill— you  do  not  particularly  offer  any  outlines  for  the  future,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Other  than  the  future  contained  in  that  bill.  We  think 
it  is  a  right  bill.  We  are  concerned  as  small  businessmen  with  a  con¬ 
tinuing  artificial  inflation  of  the  sugar  price.  If  you  stop  to  take  a  look 
at  this  act,  sir,  you  will  find  that  not  only  are  we  trying— that  is,  the 
administration’s  side— not  only  are  we  trying  to  encompass  a  larger 
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part  of  the  quota  for  the  old  growers,  but  we  are  not  doing  anything 
really  to  increase  the  overall  basic  quota.  F urther,  to  the  extent  that 
you  dry  up  offshore  refined  sugar  and  replace  it  only  with  refined 
sugar  in  this  country,  to  that  degree  you  are  adding  some  inflation 
to  the  cost  of  sugar. 

One  other  fact:  The  administration’s  bill  changes  the  cost-of-living 
index  factor  in  section  201,  and  this  is  inflationary.  It  sets  a  higher 
price  objective,  so  that  the  industry  is  seeking  a  higher  and  higher 
part  in  the  quota.  That  is,  the  domestic  industry.  Amd  the  features 
that  are  in  the  administration’s  bill  will  not  only  give  them  that  but 
add  inflationary  terms.  That  is  what  we  find  a  little  difficult  to  see. 

Mr.  McSween.  You  could  make  the  same  argument  you  have  made 
against  the  domestic  oil  industry.  We  have  oil  from  Saudi  Arabia 
and  from  South  America  that  competes  with  Texas  oil. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  no  familiarity  with  that. 

Mr.  McSween.  I  am  telling  you  that  it  is  the  same  situation.  I  no¬ 
tice  that  you  cited  a  recommendation  by  President  Roosevelt.  Do  you 
subscribe  to  all  of  his  economic  philosophies?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Baker.  As  with  all  Presidents,  there  are  some  of  their  philoso¬ 
phies  that  I  subscribe  to,  and  some  that  I  do  not.  That  happens  to 
be  the  case  here. 

Mr.  McSween.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  May.  You  said  in  your  statement  that  you  were  concerned  with 
what  might  happen  during  wartime  in  the  country  if  we  were  de¬ 
pendent  upon  domestic  sources  of  sugar  supply.  Cuba  is  out  of  the 
picture,  Air.  Baker.  What  do  you  think  would  happen,  so  far  as  a 
stable  source  of  sugar  supply  in  this  country  is  concerned,  during  a 
wartime  emergency  if  we  were  mainly  dependent  on  offshore  supplies 
that  would  have  to  reach  us  by  shipping  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  believe  that  there  should  be  an  emergency  supply 
of  sugar  potential  in  this  country,  and  we  said  that  in  this  brief  and 
in  the  industrial  users’  brief. 

You  recall,  Mrs.  May,  during  the  last  World  War  II,  acreage  which 
was  committed  to  sugarbeets  formerly  was  diverted  from  sugarbeets 
into  more  essential  food  and  fiber  as  determined  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  May.  This  is  because  we  depended  upon  Cuba. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  other  nearby  areas  that  are  willing  to  expand 
their  piwluction. 

Mrs.  May.  That  would  presuppose  that  we  would  not  be  involved 
in  any  international  incident  in  nearby  areas.  I  think  that  in  today’s 
world  we  cannot  presuppose  any  of  that,  no  matter  how  nearby 
they  are. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  true.  We  just  do  not  know. 

Mrs.  May.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  I  correctly  understand  you,  it  is  proposed  that  you 
are  against  any  expansion  of  the  domestic  industry — that  is  what  you 
are  suggesting  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  what  we  are  suggesting  entirely* 
We  suggest  the  growth  formula  that  is  in  the  1956  act. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  groAvth  formula  which  is  in  the  1956  act  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Presently  in  the  act. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Well,  now,  that  is  a  relatively  small  growth  factor,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  that  is  to  Cuba ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  believe  that  growth  was  intended  for  the 
domestic  industry  in  the  1956  act. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  did  not  ask  what  it  was  intended  for.  I  am  just  asking 
about  the  facts.  Did  not  96  percent  of  that  go  to  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Ninety-six  percent — let  me  see — what  was  the  factor? 
This  was  the  foreign  supply. 

Mr.  Poage.  Ninety-four  or  ninety-six  percent,  in  other  words,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  it  went  to  Cuba ;  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  And  12  percent  went  to  other  countries,  with  96  percent 
to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  that  was  a  deficit  in  the  domestic  industry,  or  the 
growth  factor. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  let  ns  understand  this.  There  are  certain  areas 
in  the  United  States,  justified  or  not,  that  have  gone  into  the  beet-sugar 
business.  The  Abernethy  bill  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  grow 
additional  amounts ;  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Under  the  existing  terms  the  domestic  industry  would 
want  to  dictate,  that  is,  what  they  would  want  to  dictate,  that  would, 
perhaps,  be  true.  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  Mr.  Poage,  that  our  industry 
would  oppose  the  aims  of  the  domestic  industry  to  grow  even  a  larger 
acreage  if  they  would  take  oft’  the  artificial  factors  that  are  involved 
in  it.  Let  them  become  self-sufficient  in  sugar. 

Mr.  Poage.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Abernethy  bill — that  is  the 
bill  we  have  before  us,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  believe  so. 

Mr.  Poage.  Under  the  terms  of  that  bill  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
any  new  area  to  ever  establish  another  sugar  mill  in  the  United  States ; 
is  there  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Tt  all  depends  upon  where  that  new  growth  would  go. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  could  he  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  could  direct  it  to  new  growth  areas  rather  than 
io  the  old  producer  areas. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  other  words,  if  the  Secretary  would  take  it  away 
from  the  old  producers  he  could  pass  it  on  to  the  new  producers  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  necessarily ;  the  growth - 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  you  think  that  you  would  give  them  the  hope  of 
-a  subsidy,  of  having  that  opportunity  to  present  it  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  say  that  if  you  would  remove  some  of  the  in¬ 
flationary  characteristics  of  this  bill  our  view  might  be  entirely 
•different. 

Mr.  Poage.  Are  the  characteristics  of  this  bill  any  different  from 
the  characteristics  of  the  wool  bill  which  we  have?  Wool  for  a  long 
time  has  been  protected. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  understand  that  the  wool  bill  and  this  bill  have  cer¬ 
tain  similarities,  certainly.  I  think  they  are  the  outstanding  examples 
of  this  type  of  legislation;  are  they  not?  Otherwise,  there  would  be 
a  lot  of  Canadian  wheat  that  would  come  into  this  country  if  it  were 
not  restricted. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  think  so. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Would  not  the  people  up  along  Mr.  Short’s  area  be  hurt 
by  that,  and  in  Mrs.  May’s  area,  if  we  did  not  restrict  that,  have  a 
limitation  on  Canadian  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  restrict  the  importation  of  sugar,  too. 

Mr.  Poage.  Sure.  What  you  are  driving  at  is  that  you  say  that 
we  should  not  restrict  it;  that  we  should  import  the  cheapest  sugar 
we  can  get.  I  think  this  is,  certainly,  what  you  have  said — that  is  the 
thought,  but  I  think  that  you  must  recognize  that  what  you  are  advo¬ 
cating  is  that  we  must  not  protect  the  American  crop  if  we  can  get  it 
somewhere  else  cheaper — is  that  not  what  you  are  saying  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  recommend  the  abandonment  of  the 
sugar-quota  system. 

Mr.  Poage.  Not  entirely;  not  today,  but  you  recommend  putting 
your  heavy  hand  on  its  throat  and  choking  it  down  and  have  it  gasping 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  then  you  will  have  it  dying  in  a  few  months — 
that  is  what  you  recommend ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  not  what  I  recommended.  We  believe  that  the 
growth  factor  in  the  55-45 — we  believe  in  that,  that  formula,  in  the 
current  Sugar  Act,  and  that  it  will  give  growth  to  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  the  growth,  indeed,  that  they  asked  for  in  1956. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  doubt  that  they  are  getting  what  they  asked  for — I  did 
not  see  it  that  way.  But  Mr.  Abernethy  will  explain  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Short.  Mr.  Baker,  you  made  the  statement  that,  since  the  orig¬ 
inal  legislation,  the  price  of  sugar  has  increased,  and  I  think  you  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  year  1938 - - 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Short.  And  you  said  that  the  cost  of  sugar  as  one  of  your 
ingredients  increased  100  percent. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Short.  Is  that  out  of  proportion  to  the  increases  in  other  costs?' 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  suggest  that  our  distribution  and  labor  costs 
have  increased  at  a  higher  rate  than  sugar ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Has  anything  except  water  increased  less  than  sugar? 

Mr.  Short.  Well,  there  is  probably  an  increased  cost  of  even  water. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  believe  our  water  costs  are  substantially  the  same  as 
they  were  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Teague.  I  can  help  out  on  that  a  little  bit,  I  think;  as  far  as 
oranges  and  orange  products,  the  cost  has  not  gone  up  100  percent, 
but  let  me  tell  you  this  before  you  get  too  much  sympathy  for  the 
sugar  producers;  that  the  sugar  producers  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
want  to  ship  sugar  into  this  country  and  yet  there  they  prohibit  the 
export  of  oranges  from  California  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  heard  you  ask  that  question  this  morning  and  I  did 
not  have  the  answer  to  that  question  then  and  I  don't  have  it  now, 
but  I  am  sure  that  this  committee  will  get  the  answer  to  both  it  and 
the  tobacco  situation  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman — let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr. 
Baker,  just  one  more  question.  I  take  it  you  are  opposed  to  the 
amendments  that  I  offer  or  that  I  will  offer  later  on  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  white  sugar — you  want  that  to  come  in,  rather,  from 
abroad ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  To  the  extent  that  it  did  earlier;  not  to  any  larger 
extent. 
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Mr.  Poage.  And  that  would  be  1,500,000  tons? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  want  that  tonnage  to  come  in,  in  a  refined  form? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  reason  why  this  sugar  can  be  bought 
from  10  to  20  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  American — that  is  also  a 
competitive  factor,  on  the  American  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Baker;  thank  you  very  much  for - 

Mr.  Harvey.  Just  a  minute,  please,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Harvey.  I  want  to  ask  just  a  very  brief  question. 

What  percent  of  the  commercial  sugar  consumption  does  the  bever¬ 
age  industry  use? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  use  1,500,000  tons  of  the  annual  quota. 

Mr.  Harvey.  What  percentage  is  that,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  that  would  be  about  15  percent. 

Mr.  Harvey.  15  percent? 

Mr.  Baker.  Right. 

Mr.  Harvey.  What  percent  of  your  normal  product  would  you  say 
sugar  constitutes  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Fifty  percent  of  our  material  costs  are  sugar. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Fifty  percent? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  G.  Griffith  Johnson,  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

All  right,  Mr.  Johnson. 

STATEMENT  0E  G.  GRIFFITH  JOHNSON,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  FOR  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  G.  Griffith  Johnson  and  I  am  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs. 

May  I  say  first  that  Under  Secretary  Ball  asked  me  to  convey  to 
you  and  the  committee  his  regrets  at  not  appearing  here  this  after¬ 
noon.  A  combination  of  certain  events  that  are  in  the  headlines  and 
his  departure  for  Europe  late  this  afternoon  prevented  his  coming. 
In  his  place  I  appear  before  you  today  in  support  of  H.R.  11730,  a 
bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  for  a  period  of  5  years.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  already  outlined  in  some  detail  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  recommended  for  your  favorable  consideration, 
and  to  save  your  time,  I  shall  not  repeat  those  provisions  or  the 
reasons  why  they  have  the  support  of  the  executive  branch. 

As  you  well  know,  sugar  legislation  must  take  into  account  a  large 
number  of  important  interests.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
endeavored  to  put  forward  a  bill  which  will  serve  the  interests  of 
sugar  producers  and  consumers  in  the  United  States  in  the  light  of 
drastically  changed  circumstances  in  Cuba,  formerly  our  principal 
foreign  supplier.  With  your  permission  I  will  leave  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  affecting  the  domestic  industry  to  the  testimony  of  the 
experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  will  confine  my  re¬ 
marks  to  certain  new  features  which  primarily  affect  foreign  countries 
supplying  sugar  to  the  United  States. 
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The  most  important  changes  in  this  respect  are  contained  in  section 
10  of  the  bill.  This  provides  for  the  levy  of  an  import  fee  on  sugar 
entering  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  This  fee  would  be  approximately  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  our  domestic  sugar  price  exceeds  the  foreign 
market  price  for  sugar,  except  that  for  countries  now  having  basic 
quotas,  the  fee  would  be  imposed  in  five  equal  steps  over  the  life  of  the 
act.  It  would  eliminate  substantially  all  this  subsidy  or  price  in¬ 
centive  which  now  stimulates  foreign  countries  to  struggle  so  des¬ 
perately  for  a  sugar  quota  in  the  U.S.  market.  In  the  absence  of  this 
price  subsidy,  the  need  for  individual  countries  quotas  disappears. 
Within  the  limitations  of  an  overall  global  quota,  the  market  can 
then  be  opened  to  all  friendly  countries  on  a  completely  nondiscrim- 
inatory  basis.  The  funds  collected  from  the  import  fee  would  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  On  the  basis  of  last 
year’s  price  spread,  collections  would  amount  to  about  $130  million 
on  the  Cuban  quota  alone.  The  funds  would  be  available  for  later 
appropriation,  if  the  Congress  should  decide  these  amounts  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  supplement  the  substantial  programs  now  underway  to 
promote  economic  and  social  development  in  Latin  America. 

The  removal  of  the  price  incentive,  or  so-called  quota  premium, 
would  represent  a  sharp  departure  from  the  policy  that  has  prevailed 
since  1934.  The  break  with  Castro's  Cuba  has  ended  a  unique  trading 
arrangement  which  had  been  in  effect  over  a  long  period  of  years.  W  e 
now  have  an  opportunity  before  new  vested  interests  become 
entrenched,  to  eliminate  basically  unsound  elements  in  our  sugar  im¬ 
port  policy.  This  opportunity  may  not  occur  again.  The  administra¬ 
tion  has  given  this  matter  the  most  serious  appraisal,  and  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  benefits  of  the  quota  premium  which  formerly 
accrued  to  Cuba  should  not  be  extended  to  other  foreign  countries. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  understand  this  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  this  morning  in  connection  with  Secretary  Freeman’s  testimony 
and  that  certain  views  were  rather  strongly  expressed.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  for  rather  briefly  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  the 
administration  has  reached  a  somewhat  different  conclusion. 

The  administration’s  decision  to  recommend  this  drastic  change 
in  our  present  sugar  policy  was  taken  for  the  following  reasons : 

We  see  no  justification  for  continuing  this  unique  arrangement  to 
subsidize  foreign  sugar  producers  in  order  to  assure  adequate  sugar 
supplies.  The  United  States  is  heavily  dependent  upon  foreign  sources 
for  a  wide  range  of  industrial  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  yet  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  subsidize  foreign  production  to  assure  our  foreign 
requirements  are  met. 

Interruption  of  sugar  trade  with  Cuba  provides  an  opportunity  to 
revise  a  system  which  no  longer  serves  its  original  purpose.  Cuba  had 
a  significant  economic  interest  in  the  price  premium  as  its  quota  was 
over  3  million  tons.  Aside  from  the  Philippines,  the  vested  interests 
of  all  other  countries,  14  in  number,  amount  to  only  280,000  tons,  and 
the  total  quota  premium  to  these  14  countries  in  the  last  normal  year, 
1959,  amounted  to  about  $13  million.  If  the  premium  is  phased  out 
over  a  5-year  period,  these  countries  should  be  able  to  adjust  without 
serious  difficulty. 
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We  have  aid  programs  today  to  direct  resources  on  the  basis  of  need. 
Aid  through  a  sugar  program  does  not  assure  that  resources  are  going 
to  the  right  places,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  amounts.  In 
the  absence  of  any  objective  standards  that  can  be  consistently  applied, 
quotas  must  be  doled  out  on  a  basis  that  need  bear  little  relation  to 
needs  or  to  efficiency  in  production.  The  temporary  allocations  made 
over  the  past  2  years  to  replace  Cuban  supplies  have  encouraged  sugar 
expansion  in  some  countries,  not  because  of  any  inadequacy  of  world 
sugar  supplies,  but  solely  in  anticipation  of  receiving  permanent 
quotas  in  the  United  States  on  a  preferred  basis. 

The  need  to  allocate  valuable  quota  privileges  among  competing 
foreign  claimants  creates  the  most  difficult  political  problems.  Vir¬ 
tually  every  cane  sugar  producing  country  in  the  world  and  many  of 
the  beet  sugar  producing  countries  in  AVestern  Europe  are  seeking 
quotas.  In  presenting  and  carrying  out  a  long-term  sugar  policy,  the 
administration  should  not  take  a  position  favoring  some  friendly 
countries  over  others.  AVe  make  no  friends  in  this  process..  Even 
those  who  receive  a  quota  complain  of  its  inadequacy  and  criticize  us 
for  favoring  others  with  larger  quotas.  H.R.  11730  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  choosing  among  the  numerous  claimants  for  the  Cuban 
quota. 

The  import  fee  can  contribute  importantly  to  the  improvement  of 
our  balance-of-payments  position.  AVe  cannot  ignore  this  very  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  at  a  time  when  we  are  searching  for  every  possible 
means  to  alleviate  this  problem.  Initially,  at  least,  the  United  States 
will  recapture  sizable  amounts  of  funds  now  going  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Although  these  amounts  subsequently  might  be  appropriated 
for  economic  assistance  to  Latin  America,  under  existing  procurement 
policies,  we  can  be  assured  almost  all  such  aid  will  be  spent  in  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  give  special  considera¬ 
tion  to  this  factor,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  day  when  Cuba  re¬ 
turns  to  the  West.  At  that  time,  Cuba  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  sell  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market.  If  we  continue  to  distribute  the 
Cuban  quota  with  the  premium  price  to  other  countries,  vested  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  new  and  larger  quotas  would  become  entrenched.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  these  quotas  so  as  to  provide  a  market 
for  Cuba’s  major  export  commodity.  It  also  would  provide  Castro 
with  a  persuasive  argument  that  the  West  has  deserted  the  Cuban 
people  and  that  their  economic  future  lies  with  the  Communist  bloc. 
Making  the  Cuban  quota  available  now  to  all  friendly  countries  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  would  diminish  the  buildup  of  vested  interests 
and  still  provide  Cuba  the  opportunity  to  reenter  our  market. 

I  am  informed  by  sugar  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  putting  our  sugar  procurement  on  a  global  basis  instead  of 
relying  on  country  quotas  would  introduce  a  needed  flexibility  and  give 
us  greater  assurance  of  supplies.  This  feature  they  will  undoubtedly 
explain  at  the  appropriate  time.  In  any  event,  the  Department  of 
State  believes  there  are  overriding  foreign  policy  reasons  for  aban¬ 
doning  the  present  system  of  extending  the  quota  premium  to  foreign 
countries.  AA7e  therefore  strongly  support  section  10  of  this  bill. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Johnson,  as  I  view  your  proposal,  it  is 
clear,  and  you  make  very  clear  your  preference  and  what  you  are  rec¬ 
ommending,  which  is  that  we  take  the  sugar  program  that  has  worked 
successfully  and  well  for  more  than  25  years  and  convert  it  into  a 
worldwide  new  formulization,  whereby  under  your  suggested  pro¬ 
gram  we  would  receive  the  money  and  we  would  put  it  in  the  Treasury 
and  then  we  would  take  it  out  and  give  it  away— you  want  to  give  it 
away_whether  the  Congress  wants  you  to  or  not.  Is  that  what  you 

mean?  .  - 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  would  not  interpret  it  that  way,  Mr. 

Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  At  a  time  when  the  President  is  advocating  more 
income  and  better  standards  of  living  throughout  the  world,  you 
want  to  pull  out.  This  is  going  to  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  Every 
time  you  buy  sugar  from  a  friendly  nation  you  will  pay  starvation 
prices,  isn’t  that  the  end  result  of  your  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  then  be  paying  for  sugar 
in  the  world  market  whatever  other  importing  countries  are  paying. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right,  starvation  prices  to  friendly  people. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  don’t  see  that  there  is  any  reason  to  assume  that 
these  are  starvation  prices,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  laying  it  open  for  those  with  cheaper 
costs  of  production  to  manipulate  the  world  market  and  to  manipu¬ 
late  our  friendly  countries,  and  you  are  challenging  and  attacking 
the  very  basis  of  the  program,  as  I  see  it.  If  you  pull  out  the  qoutas 
you  have  nothing  left - 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  supporting  the  domestic 
aspect  of  the  bill  which  supplies  well  over  half  of  our  sugar  require¬ 
ments.  Before  the  break  with  Castro  our  foreign  requirements  have 
been  supplied  largely  by  the  Philippines  and  Cuba. 

The  situation  with  Cuba  today  has  changed  so  drastically  that  our 
sugar  policy  has  to  be  revised  in  some  way  to  recognize  that  change. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  would  you  revise  it?  You  want  the 
right  to  acquire  the  sugar  by  first  getting  the  Philippines  to  fill  some 
of  Cuba’s  quota  and  then  some  smaller  countries — a  world  market; 
and  you  also  make  some  other  recommendations,  and  there  is  wording 
in  the  legislation  about  giving  special  consideration  to  Western 
Hemisphere  countries — there  is  India,  with  so  many  tons - 

Mr.  Johnson.  India  is  certainly  a  friendly  country,  and  we  would 
want  to  recognize  the  right  of  India  to  share  in  the  world  sugar  mar¬ 
ket.  I  think  that  we  would  not  argue  in  the  case  of  India,  as  we 
would  not  argue  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  that  we  should  pay 
them  a  higher  price  than  they  could  get  in  the  world  market  and  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  put - 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  pay  India  for  the  sugar  and  yet 
India  was  relieved  from  buying  225,000  tons  of  wheat — now,  did  you 
know  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  know  that  is  what  happened,  don’t 
you — - 
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Mr.  Johnson.  1  cannot  really  comment  on  that.  I  would  be  glad 
to - 

The  Chairman.  They  offered  to  buy  225,000  tons  of  wheat  if  we 
bought  that  much  sugar,  and  now  they  will  be  relieved  of  responsi¬ 
bility  of  buying  anything  from  us  and  thereby  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law  enacted  by  Congress  is  gone.  And  now  you  are  the  people 
who  are  bold  enough  to  use  the  words  “global  quota”,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  I  mean,  you  come  out  and  talk  about  global  quotas. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  premium. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  right,  except  for  the  Philippines  who  are 
covered  under  the  trade  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Well— any  question  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  If  I  may  comment :  you  were  not  in  the  Department  at 
the  time  that  they  made  this  arrangement  with  Brazil,  but  you  do 
know  about  the  arrangment  with  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  supplementary  allot¬ 
ments,  I  assume  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Giving  225,000  tons  of  this  business,  without  requiring 
Brazil  to  spend  one  dime  of  that  money  for  American  products.  That 
is  substantially  what  we  did,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  cannot  confirm  or  deny  it,  Congressman.  I  would 
be  glad  to  inquire. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  suggest 
that  I  would  like  the  State  Department  to  come  up  with  some  answers 
and  come  down  here  sometime  when  they  can  answer  our  questions — 
I  am  not  blaming  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  but  for  several  years  this  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  trying  to  ask  the  State  Department  why  they  did 
certain  things  and  nobody  has  ever  come  forward,  whether  by  design 
or  by  accident,  but  it  has  always  occurred,  nobody  can  answer  the 
questions. 

Now,  other  departments  generally  can  think  up  answers  for  us. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  committee  that  we  ask  Mr.  Johnson  to  come 
back  when  he  has  the  answers,  to  tell  us  about  this  Brazilian  matter. 
For  at  least  a  full  year  I  have  been  trying  to  get  somebody  to  say 
something  about  that  from  the  Department  but  each  time  it  is,  “I 
don’t  know  about  that,  I  cannot  affirm  that.”  I  don’t  know. 

Everybody  outside  of  the  State  Department  can  confirm  it  but  not  a 
soul  in  the  State  Department  can  confirm  or  deny — and  frankly  I 
think  that  is  an  awfully  bad  situation  for  our  Government,  when  a 
great  department  of  the  government  cannot  say  anything. 

Now,  I  can  understand  and  I  can  respect  your  position  on  global 
quotas.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  but  I  understand  and  I  admire  your 
stand  on  that.  But  this  Brazilian  situation  is  something — we  want 
you  to  take  it  out  from  under  the  rug  so  that  we  can  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  would  be  glad  to  come  back 
and  testify  about  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  would  like  something  on  the  Brazilian  situation - 

Mr.  Jones.  Would  you  yield  for  a  slight  correction  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Just  to  get  one  thing  straight:  Mr.  Johnson,  I  don’t 
know,  perhaps  I  should  know,  but  how  long  have  you  been  with  the 
State  Department? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Not  quite  a  month. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  feel  as  does  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Poage,  I  think  the 
State  Department  should  send  somebody  who  has  been  through  all  of 
these  different  situations  and  let  them  explain  I  think  we  are  shoot¬ 
ing  at  the  wrong  man  now. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  I  don’t  want  to  shoot  at  anybody  and,  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  I  recognize  that  you  have  not  had  time  to  find  out  but  you  are 
the  man  now  making  those  decisions,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now  is  it  your  feeling  that  regardless  of  what  the 
Congress  tells  you  to  do,  that  you  should  let  people  sell  United  States 
whatever  they  can  and  not  ask  that  they  buy  anything  from  the  United 
States?  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  some  fundamental  purpose  in  al¬ 
lowing  these  people  to  sell  to  the  United  States  without  any  obligation 
on  their  part  to  buy  anything  from  us  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Congressman,  I  think  that  I  would  certainly  share 
the  view  of  the  administration  in  general,  that  trade  is  a  two-way 
street  and  that  the  road  has  to  be  kept  open  for  trade  both  ways. 
But  certainly  I  don’t  believe  you  would  suggest  that  we  undertake 
to  carry  on  world  trade  on  a  barter  basis,  which  would  mean  that  we 
would  import  from  Brazil  only  on  the  basis  of  Brazil  importing 

from  us -  . 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  sir,  I  do  suggest  it  and  that  is  what  this  committee 
said  in  the  law,  that  you  should"  give  special  consideration  to  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  especially  countries  which  are  buying  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  products— and  although  apparently  it  does  not  suit 
your  definition  of  barter,  that  is  what  the  law  says. 

Now,  Mr.  Johnson,  I  am  just  asking  you  whether  you  feel  that  you  or 
the  Congress  are  making  the  laws  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  Mr.  Congressman,  I  think  there  are  a  number 
of  ways  of  giving  consideration  to  countries  which  import  American 
agricultural  products  besides  strictly  barter  arrangements  in  this  area. 

&The  Department  has,  as  you  know,  in  recent  months  undertaken  to 
carry  out  a  barter  program  with  respect  to  sugar  of  a  limited  character 
and,  frankly,  there  have  been  numerous  difficulties  that  have  arisen  m 
connection  with  administering  such  a  program  which  I  think  we  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  putting  down  for  the  committee  so  that 
they  can  see  some  of  the  factors  which  led  us  to  believe  that  this  kind  of 
program  or  this  kind  of  method  of  stimulating  the  export  of  American 
agricultural  products  is  not  necessarily  to  the  benefit  of  American 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  may  I  suggest,  Mr.  Johnson,  you  have  that  op¬ 
portunity  right  now.  You  will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  right  now 
to  tell  those  things  that  you  want  to  tell  the  committee.  Yon  have 
that  opportunity  right  now.  Y ou  are  here. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  reason  I  would  like.  Congressman,  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  this  either  at  a  later  date  or  doing  it  in  writing  is 
that  I  would  want  to  draw  on  more  fully  than  I  can  from  my  memory, 
the  actual  experiences  of  those  in  the  Department  who  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  working  out  the  problems  in  details  of  these  exchanges. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  it  out  and 
will  you  on  your  next  appearance  before  us  tell  us  whether  you  concur 
in  the  view  that  the  United  States  should  extend  substantial  quantities 
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of  its  sugar  trade  to  countries  in  and  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
with  no  agreement  or  no  action  on  their  part  to  buy  for  cash  any 
American  agricultural  products,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  statutory 
law  of  this  country  says  “shall  give  special  consideration.” 

Mr.  Belcher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  think  that  he  really  intended  to 

state  that  we  should  enter  into  barter  transactions  but - 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  I  think,  Mr.  Belcher,  but  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  the  State  Department  considers  dealing  with  friends  to  be 
barter,  I  think  that  he  feels  that  unless  you  are  dealing  with  the 
enemies,  that  you  are  engaged  in  barter  unless  you  are  doing  something 
where  we  are  giving  it  away,  where  you  get  nothing  in  return.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  he  means  that  it  is  barter,  at  any  time  that  we 
expect  anything  in  return  for  what  we  are  giving. 

Air.  Belcher.  And  as  I  understand  the  Brazilian  transaction,  in¬ 
stead  of  selling  them  the  wheat  that  they  were  willing  to  buy,  we 
bought  the  sugar  from  them  and  gave  them  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Poage.  No,  it  was  worse  than  that,  worse  than  that.  Or  at 
least  the  report  is  not  only  that,  but  that  part  of  the  money  for  which 
they  sold  the  sugar  was  used  to  buy  wheat  from  the  Soviet  Union — 
I  hope  they  will  give  us  the  actual  facts  on  that  matter  because  it  is 
generally  reported  that,  at  least  part  of  the  money  they  received  from 
selling  us  sugar  at  a  premium  price  was  used  to  buy  wheat  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Now,  if  that  is  true,  I  am  asking  you  to  bring  us  back  some  of  the 
facts.  _  I  am  very  seriously  interested  in  knowing  whether  we  are 
financing  those  purchases  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

•  Mr.  Belcher.  That  was  to  supplement  the  amount  we  were  giving 
them - 

Mr.  Poage.  That  may  be  right,  but  I  want  to  say  I  don’t  believe 
in  any  such  procedure  as  that.  I  don’t  think  Congress  intended  that. 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  true  that  what  we  intended  was  to  do  the  reason¬ 
able  thing,  as  Mr.  Belcher  said,  we  intended  to  trade  with  our  friends,, 
we  intended  to  trade  with  people  who  traded  with  us,  we  did  not  ask 
to  enter  into  a  formal  agreement  and  say,  “you  have  got  to  bring 
back  every  dime,”  we  did  not  tie  it  down  to  that  far,  "but  we  said 
that - 

Mr.  Belcher.  If  I  recall,  we  said  that  those  countries  that  pur¬ 
chased  from  us - 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  that  we  would  give  them  special  considerations, 
special  consideration  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries  and  countries 
buying  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States. 

Now,  I  thought  that  a  fourth  grade  boy  would  understand  what 
we  said. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  blaming  Mr.  Johnson  for  this,  he  did 
not  do  this,  but  I  think  that  if  the  Department  can  repudiate  what 
has  been  done— [  don’t  mean  to  say  repudiate  but  if  the  Department 
has  any  view  on  it  now  that  is  new  Ave  would  like  to  have  their  new 
v|ew  on  if  -and  I  hope  they  haA7e  a  more  enlightened  vieAv  on  it,  one 
that  has  a  little  interest  in  the  United  States  in  it.  We  are  concerned 
with  doing  something  with  the  agricultural  products  of  this  country 
that  should  be  Ayorth  something  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  again,  didn’t  you — and  I  am  not  saying  you  but  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Department  did  recommend,  did  it  not,  that  we  give  the 
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Republic  of  the  Congo,  instead  of  making  them  loans,  that  we  gi\e 
tW  a  grant  of  alf  but  2  percent  of  the  funds-2  permit  would 
lie  available  for  American  expenditures  and  the  other  98  percent 
would  be  m  the  form  of  a  grant-the  State  Department  recommended 
that,  didn't  they  ?  It  has  not  been  signed  yet,  1  know  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  would  you  recommend  a  thing  of  that 
kind  ? 

Johnson.  Well - 

Chairman.  Would  you  recommend  ? 

Johnson.  I  cannot  say  that  either,  Congressman.  1  don  t 
It  would  depend  on  the  circumstances,  but  I  don  t  know 


Mr. 
The 
Mr. 
know. 
The 
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Chairman.  Well,  do  you  think  that  the  law  contemplated 
anything  of  that  kind?  I  understand  that  you  might  want  to  give  it 
away,  but  do  you  feel  that  you  have  the  legal  authority  to  give  away 
the  property  of  the  United  States  on  any  such  terms  as  that , 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  I  understand,  the  law  permits  transactions  of 

this  nature -  „  ,  „  ,.  , 

Mr.  Poage.  Permits  a  nation  a  grant  for  disaster,  tor  disaster  pur¬ 
poses  it  allows  pel-mission  to  grant  100  percent,  you  don  t  have  to 
take  out  2  percent  for  such  purposes.  But  when  we  are  selling  under 
title  I  of  480,  we  thought  that  we  were  making  some  sales  under  that, 
but  it  is  just  like  the  sugar  proposition,  “why,  it  might  help  the  Tnitea 
States  if  we  did  that,  so  let  us  not  do  it,  let  us  give  it  away  to  the  other 


fellow.” 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions?  .  .  ,  ,, 

Mr  Dole.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  might  remind  Mr. 
Poage  that,  with  regard  to  the  Department  sending  someone  down 
who  can  answer  questions  or  who  is  responsible  for  the  bill,  foi  those 
transactions,  and  commenting  on  Mr.  Johnson  returning  with  the 
answer  of  the  State  Department,  I  think  perhaps  his  answei  now 
would  probably  be  better  than  it  will  be  later. 

[Laughter.]  T  , 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Johnson.  I  do 
agree  with  the  proposal  that  somebody  from  the  State  Department 
must  come  back  at  a  later  date  with  the  information  that  ve  should 
be  able  to  obtain.  And  if  there  are  no  further  questions,  thank  you 
very  much. 

Our  last,  witness  today  will  be  Mr.  Robert  C.  Hockett. 


STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  C.  HOCKETT,  REPRESENTING  A  GROUP 
OF  MANUFACTURING  CONCERNS 

Mr.  Hockett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  statement  will  take  me 
about  12  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Hockett.  F or  the  record,  my  name  is  Robert  C .  Hockett,.  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  food  industry  on  foods,  fermentations,  pharmaceuticals, 

organic  chemicals,  and  sponsored  research. 

I  am  authorized  this  afternoon  to  speak  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  in¬ 
dustrial  nonfood  sugar  users,  to  distinguish  this  group  from  that 
which  was  represented  by  Mr.  Creed.  The  following  companies  are 
members  of  this  group  : 
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Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.  ; 

Charles  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York ; 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.  of  Midland,  Mich. ; 

The  Baxter  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Morton  Grove,  Ill. ;  and  Dawe’s 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

There  are  other  firms  that  have  been  supporting  the  proposal  we  are 
about  to  make  but  as  of  this  moment  I  do  not  have  the  authorization  to 
read  out  their  names. 

These  concerns  are  representative  of  many  which  employ  sugar  for 
nonfood  industrial  applications  or  for  transformation  into  materials 
of  nonfood  character  or  which  are  completely  noncompetitive  with 
sugars  as  sweetening  agents  or  as  ingredients  of  food  products. 

The  names  of  the  firms  for  which  I  am  authorized  to  speak  are 
appended  to  this  statement. 

Their  petition  is  that  the  contemplated  new  revision  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1958,  which  has  been  amended  and  extended  at  various  intervals 
in  the  past,  without  drastic  change,  should  contain  provision  for  entry 
of  raw  or  refined  sugars  for  such  uses  outside  the  system  of  foreign 
quota  limitations  which  has  been  in  force  heretofore,  or  the  future 
equivalent  of  this  quota  system. 

They  submit  that  a  modification  of  the  act  to  accommodate  such 
nonquota  entry  of  “industrial  sugars,”  suitably  defined,  is  in  full  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  basic  purposes  of  the  original  act  and  its  successors, 
which  purposes  it  is  surmised  will  also  be  maintained  in  any  new  act 
which  may  be  written  to  succeed  one  now  in  force. 

Among  the  stated  purposes  are  these :  “to  protect  the  welfare  of  con¬ 
sumers  of  sugars  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar-producing 
industry ;  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States ;  and  for 
other  purposes.” 

In  effect  the  act  has  successfully  preserved  for  the  domestic  sugar 
producers  the  maximum  fraction  of  U.S.  demand  which  they  could 
meet  uniformly  and  reliably.  It  has  maintained  prices  at  levels 
which  would  assure  reasonable  profits  to  processors  and  growers.  It 
has  protected  consumers  by  maintaining  prices  of  sugar  at  a  stable 
and  reasonable  level  in  relation  to  prices  of  other  commodities,  and  by 
providing  adequate  total  supplies  through  regulated  admission  of 
foreign  sugars  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supplement  the  domestic  pro¬ 
duction.  It  has  also,  through  the  foreign  quotas,  furnished  a  pre¬ 
mium-price  market  to  certain  favored  areas  while  providing  such 
foreign  producers  with  a  continuing  stable  basis  for  planning  agri¬ 
cultural  and  milling  operations. 

Since  the  act  already  preserves  for  domestic  producers  the  largest 
segment  of  the  domestic  requirement  for  food-purpose  sugars  that 
they  can  regularly  and  reliably  fulfill,  the  extra-quota  admission  of 
sugars  for  completely  other,  noncompetitive  purposes  could  not  in  any 
way  affect  their  markets.  Neither  could  it  influence  supplies  or  prices 
of  sugar  as  they  affect  the  consumers  of  sugar  or  sugar-containing 
commodities  as  human  foods. 

Certain  favorably  situated  domestic  and  foreign  producers  should, 
however,  receive  definite  benefits  through  nonquota  admission  of  in¬ 
dustrial  nonfood  sugars  by  creation  of  totally  new  markets  for  sugars 
of  this  category. 
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It  is  submitted  further  that  the  framers  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
actually  intended  to  exempt  industrial  sugars  from  the  quota  system 
as  revealed  by  the  phraseology  of  section  212(4),  which  reads:  The 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to-(4)  any  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  imported,  brought  into,  or  produced  or  manufactured  m  the 
United  States  for  the  distillation  of  alcohol,  or  for  livestock  feed,  or 

for  the  production  of  livestock  feed. 

These  two  exempted  categories  are  clearly  in  the  realm  of  industrial 
uses  completely  noncompetitive  with  the  great  volume  of  sugar  use 
as  a  human  food  or  food  ingredient.  The  distillation  of  alcohol 
represents  a  complete  transformation  of  sugar  into  a  commodity  of 
entirely  different  character  which  is  utilized  for  totally  different  and 
noncompetitive  purposes.  Livestock  feed  represents  a.  use  for  sugar 
which  has  not  been  transformed  chemically  and  is  still  sugar,  but  m 
an  application  completely  noncompetitive  with  the  utilization  as  a 
human  food  or  food  ingredient. 

While  the  intention  of  this  section  to  exempt  industrial  sugars  ap- 
Dears  manifest,  the  administrators  of  the  act  have  never  felt  that  they 
had  authority  to  interpret  its  intent  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the 

literal  phraseology.  .  ^  ^  . 

During  the  interval  since  this  present  section  212(4)  was  adopted, 
many  changes  have  occurred.  On  accomit  of  technological  advances, 
the  use  of  raw  sugar  for  distillation  of  alcohol  has  been  discontinued 
altogether  leaving  the  use  of  sugar  for  livestock  feed  as  the  only  ex¬ 
empted  industrial  application  in  actual  effect.  At  the  same  time 
many  other  transformations  of  sugar  by  chemical  or  fermentative 
methods  into  totally  noncompetitive  products  have  been  accomplished 
and  many  new  actual  or  potential  uses  for  untransformed  sugar  in  non¬ 
food  industrial  purposes  have  been  developed.  Some  of  these  are  al¬ 
ready  being  exploited  on  an  industrial  scale;  other's  are  as  yet  unde¬ 
veloped  as  commercial  realities  for  economic  or  other  reasons. 

While  we  shall  not  attempt  to  review  these  developments  exhaus¬ 
tively  in  the  present  statement,  a  few  illustrative  examples  may  be 
mentioned.  These  include  citric  acid,  gluconic  acid,  dextran,  keto- 
gluconic  acid,  monosodium  glutamate,  glycerine,  sorbitol,  mannitol, 
saccharic  acid,  lactic  acid,  isoascorbic  acid,  propylene  glycol,  kojic  acid, 
alpha  glucosidase,  sugar  based  plastics,  and  many  other  substances. 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  arrive  at  a  very  accurate  estimate  of 
the  amounts  of  sugar  currently  being  employed  for  such  industrial 
purposes  since  administration  of  the  present  act  does  not  require  sep¬ 
arate  accounting  for  such  applications.  The  Sugar  Reports  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (No.  120,  April  1962),  show  the 
delivery  of  79,297  tons  for  nonfood  products  in  calendar  year  1961, 
while  31,565  short  tons,  raw  value,  were  imported  for  animal  food  in 
the  same  year.  The  former  figure  is  certainly  low  since  unknown 
quantities  of  sugar  purchases  in  relatively  small  amounts  from  whole¬ 
salers  and  jobbers  for  industrial  uses  must  not  be  included  in  this 
total.  The  USDA  figure  cited  represents  about  1  percent  of  the  total 
sugar  distributed  in  1961. 

In  addition,  large  quantities  of  high-test  molasses  have  been  used 
in  recent  years  for  some  of  the  industrial  purposes  enumerated  above. 
This  product  can  be  utilized  for  some  of  these  industrial  processes,  and, 
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when  conforming  to  the  defined  specifications  for  molasses,  has  been 
available  for  entry  outside  the  quota  restrictions. 

High-test  molasses  was  originally  developed  chiefly  for  use  in  alco¬ 
hol  distillation.  For  this  application  it  is  fully  satisfactory.  How¬ 
ever,  for  many  other  chemical  and  fermentative  transformations  of  a 
more  exacting  nature,  it  is  much  less  satisfactory  because  of  its  variable 
composition  and  quality.  However,  the  sporadicity  and  unreliability 
of  supply,  now  further  complicated  by  the  situation  in  Cuba,  has  al¬ 
ways  impeded  the  development  of  industrial  processes  based  upon 
high-test  molasses  as  a  raw  material.  Admission  of  exempt  raw  sugar 
for  such  applications  would  provide  a  wholly  reasonable  and  expedient 
alternative  raw  material  to  the  advantage  and  relief  of  industry",  yet 
without  loss  even  of  immediate  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government. 

We  submit  that,  for  the  reasons  stated,  admission  of  extraquota 
sugars  for  industrial  nonfood  purposes  could  not  damage  the  interests 
either  of  domestic  sugar  producers  or  the  consumers  of  food  sugar. 
The  requirements  of  industrial  nonfood  sugar  users  are  relatively  so 
small  that  they  could  not  affect,  significantly  the  pool  of  world  sugar 
supplies  available  to  supplement  the  maximum  U.S.  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  for  food  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  relatively  small  entries  of  extra-quota 
sugar  for  nonfood  industries  could  have  a  disproportionately  large 
value  to  the  economy.  They  could  make  entirely  new  industries  possi¬ 
ble  with  benefits  in  terms  of  new  plant  construction,  new  employment 
opportunities,  new  payrolls,  additions  to  the  gross  national  product 
and  new  taxes.  It  can  be  shown  that  each  ton  of  sugar  used  in  certain 
such  industrial  applications  will  contribute  a  great  deal  more  relatively 
to  the  economy  than  many  tons  of  raw  sugar  imported  for  human  food. 

A  ton  of  raw  sugar  received  c.i.f.  in  New  York  is  eventually  sold  at 
retail  in  refined  form  at  about  double  the  original  purchase  price. 

A  ton  of  similar  sugar  converted  into  equivalent  chemical  products 
may  be  “upgraded”  in  value  by  six  or  eight  times.  With  comparable 
overall  profit  margins,  most  chemical  processes  using  sugar  can  be 
expected  to  make  a  larger  contribution  to  the  economy  than  sugar 
processing  for  food  purposes.  This  consideration  certainly  justifies 
entry  on  a  different  basis  for  such  diverse  purposes. 

Full  commercial  development  of  the  potentials  illustrated  in  the 
list  of  commodities  above  is  dependent  in  many  cases  upon  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  low-cost  industrial  sugar  as  raw  material.  Refined  sugar, 
while  reasonable  in  price  for  food  purposes  is  too  expensive  as  a  raw 
material  to  encourage  use  for  many  of  these  potential  chemical  or 
fermentative  transformations.  Quota  raw-sugars  at  the  prevailing 
premium  price,  levels  maintained  within  the  United  States  for  food 
uses  as  protection  to  the  domestic  producers  are  also  too  expensive. 
Entry  of  extraquota  sugars  from  the  pool  of  world  free-market  raws 
would  provide  a  favorable  base  for  vigorous  development  of  new  sugar- 
based  industries  and  fresh  growth  of  existing  industries  without  effect 
upon  the  structure  or  operation  of  the  food-sugar  regulatory  system 
which  has  been  in  effective  use. 

It.  is  therefore  most  respectfully  urged  and  requested  that  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  the  replacement  of  the  present  section  212(4) 
by  a  new  section  to  read  substantially  as  follows: 
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“The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to — (4)  any  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  imported,  brought  into,  or  produced  or  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  for  the  production  of  alcohol,  or  of  any  other  prod¬ 
ucts  of  fermentations  induced  by  microorganisms  or  enzymes,  or  for 
livestock  feed,  or  for  the  production  of  livestock  feed,  or  for  trans¬ 
formation  by  chemical  processes  into  substance  or  materials  not  com¬ 
petitive  with  sugar  as  a  sweetening  agent  or  as  a  food,  or  for  direct 
use  in  nonfood  industrial  applications.” 

If  the  new  Sugar  Act  should  abandon  the  quota  system  and  substi¬ 
tute  an  import  fee,  the  same  objectives  could  be  attained  merely  by 
waiving  the  import  fee  on  sugars  imported  for  the  purposes  defined 
and  stated  above. 

The  admission  of  industrial  sugars  outside  the  quota  or  exempt 
from  the  import  fee  could  be  an  instrument  also  for  improvement  of 
international  relations  with  sugar  producing  and  exporting  nations 
by  creating  totally  new  outlets  for  some  part  of  their  sugar  production. 

Failure  to  provide  favorable  conditions  for  entry  of  such  industrial  • 
sugars  into  the  United  States,  will  certainly  encourage  American  firms 
to  establish  the  manufacture  of  new  sugar-based  products  in  foreign 
areas  even  though  these  products  and  processes  have  been  conceived, 
pioneered  and  developed  in  this  country  by  American  scientists  and 
engineers  with  American  capital.  Such  loss  of  industry  would  be 
both  unnecessary  and  unfortunate. 

We  have  heard  no  objection  to  these  proposed  measures  more  ex- 

E licit  than  a  reluctance  to  contemplate  any  change  in  the  system 
eyond  an  irreducible  minimum.  We  submit  however  that  progress 
demands  change. 

In  summary  therefore, 

1.  It  is  proposed  that  entry  of  sugars  for  defined  industrial  non¬ 
food  purposes  be  exempted  from  the  quota  system  or  its  future  equiv¬ 
alent  in  terms  of  an  import  fee  system. 

2.  It  is  submitted  that  such  entry  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  present  Sugar  Act  and  its  contemplated  successor  and  would  not 
affect  the  continuing  achievement  of  these  purposes. 

3.  It  is  submitted  that  exemption  of  nonfood  industrial  sugars  was 
clearly  intended  in  the  original  act  as  shown  by  the  phraseology  of  the 
present  section  212(4)  so  that  its  wording  need  only  be  expanded  to 
cover  technological  developments  that  have  occurred  since  this  section 
was  written. 

4.  It  is  submitted  that  if  the  quota  system  is  abandoned  in  favor  of 
an  import  fee,  the  same  purposes  can  be  achieved  by  waiving  the  fee 
for  sugars  of  the  category  defined  above. 

5.  It  is  submitted  that  exemption  of  such  industrial  sugars  from 
the  import  quotas  or  import  fee  would  stimulate  development  of  new 
American  industries  with  large  advantages  to  the  economy  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  volumes  of  sugar  involved. 

6.  It  is  submitted  that  such  exemption  of  industrial  sugars  will 
create  totally  new  markets  in  the  United  States  with  advantages  to 
international  relations  with  sugar-producing  countries. 

7.  It  is  submitted  that  such  exemption  of  industrial  sugars  will  fore¬ 
stall  the  establishment  of  foreign  manufacture  for  sugar-based  prod¬ 
ucts  developed  in  the  United  States  by  American  enterprise  and  Amer¬ 
ican  capital. 
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We  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  making  this  statement  we  repre¬ 
sent  an  extremely  small  minority  among  users  of  sugar  and  the  very 
force  of  our  argument  is  based  upon  the  fact  we  are  sucli  a.  small 
minority. 

We  hold  that  we  are  unduly  and  unnecessarily  constricted  and  re¬ 
stricted  by  an  incidental  provision  in  the  present  sugar  act  which 
is  wholly  unnecessary  for  its  efficient  operation  and  which  was  mean¬ 
ingless  a  few  years  ago  but  which  has  begun  now  to  pinch  because 
of  the  development  of  new  technologies. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  discussed  this  proposal  with  someone 
in  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Hockett.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Myers,  it 
has  been  discussed  with  Mr.  Myers. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  the  reaction  ? 

Mr.  Hockett.  Well,  I  don’t  know— he  did  not  authorize  me  to 
quote  him  and  I  don’t  know  whether  I  should.  Is  that  ethical  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  feel  Mr.  Myers  will  probably  be  before 
the  committee  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Hockett.  But  he  did  make  a  comment  to  me  which  I  hesitate 
to  repeat  because  he  did  not  authorize  me  to  do  it.  I  also  acquainted 
all  members  of  the  sugar- producing  groups  with  this  proposal  and 
I  have  asked  them  for  criticism  of  it  and  I  have  received  no  spe¬ 
cific  objections  of  any  kind  from  any  segment  of  the  sugar  pro¬ 
ducing  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  surprised  at  the  statement  you  have 
here  taken  from  the  Sugar  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
showing  79,297  tons  delivered  of  nonfood  products - 

Mr.  Hockett.  Nonfood  sugar  for  nonfood  products.  This,  of 
course,  was  all  duty-paid  sugar  and  was  quota  sugar.  I  have  tried 
to  break  down  what  this  sugar  was  used  in,  during  my  9  years  as  di¬ 
rector  of  sugar  research  I  have  tried  to  get  some  figures  but  have  never 
been  able  to  get  reliable  figures  where  the  sugar  goes. 

We  know  that  a  little  bit.  is  used  in  dynamite  and  some  in  foundries 
and  some  in  glycerin  and  so  on,  but  we  don’t  have  anywhere  a  good 
breakdown  of  where  these  sugars  go. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  guess  a  lot  of  sugar  goes  into  the  tobacco 
factories. 

Mr.  Hockett.  That  is  true.  That  is  another  nonfood  use,  really. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Any  questions? 

Mr.  Short.  Could  the  domestic  sugar  producers  produce,  perhaps 
at  a  lower  price,  beyond  their  domestic  quotas  to  supply  a  part  of  this 
need  ? 

Mr.  Hockett.  This  is  something  I  have  looked  into  quite  throughly. 

We  found  that  the  prices  paid  for  sugar  in  the  beet  are  still  rather 
high,  as  a  basis  for  some  of  these  industrial  processors — this  is  even 
before  it  is  taken  out.  We  would  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  tap  the 
domestic  beet  or  cane  industries  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  for  such 
sugar,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  product  both  satisfactory 
and  low  enough  in  cost  for  some  of  these  purposes. 

Mr.  Short.  Well,  for  these  purposes  you  are  talking  about,  this 
sugar  would  not  be  in  its  last  refined  form,  as  I  understand  it. 
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Mr.  Hockett.  No,  it  could  even  be  in  the  form  of — well,  like  raw  * 
sugar,  or  in  many  cases,  in  the  form  of  sirup,  relatively  pure  sirup. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  brought  that  sugar  in,  it  would  be  dis¬ 
placing  some  other  sugar. 

Mr.  Hockett.  Well,  sugars  have  been  brought  in,  you  see,  they  have 
been  coming  in,  some  of  them,  for  these  processors. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  the  sugar  from  Cuba  that  used  to  go 
into  the  tobacco  factories,  that  was  charged  up  against  the  quotas - 

Mr.  Hockett.  Oh,  that  is  true,  the  raw  sugars  that  are  used  in  the 
tobacco  plants  are  charged  up  against  the  quota  and  some  is  used  in 
tobacco  processes - 

Mr.  Short.  Well,  it  is  just  some  molasses,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
is  not  subject  to  quotas  that  is  used  in  lovestock  feeds? 

Mr.  Hockett.  No,  raw  sugar  can  be  brought  in  as  livestock  feed 
under  the  old  law. 

Mr.  Short.  It  can? 

Mr.  Hockett.  Yes,  and  34,000  tons  came  in  last  year.  It  is  about 
35,000  tons,  although  that  goes  up  a  little  or  down  a  little  from  year 
to  year — not  large. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  says  31,565  short  tons  came  in  as 
animal  feed  in  the  same  year - 

Mr.  Hockett.  That  was  1961.  These  are  figures  from  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Sugar  Reports.  As  I  understand,  this  sugar 
is  outside  the  quotas. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  sugar  used  to  make  alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Hockett.  We  are  not  interested  in  alcohol  but  there  are  many 
other  products,  such  as  citric  acid,  maleic  acid,  gluconic  acid,  and  many 
others,  where  the  use  of  raw  sugar  at  the  present  premium  price  would 
be  a  very  expensive  starting  material . 

The  Chairman.  And  would  it  also  be  expensive  to  make  alcohol 
out  of  it? 

Mr.  Hockett.  Well,  you  know,  we  have  gone  mostly  to  synthetic 
alcohol  made  from  petroleum  products,  from  ethylene.  Very  little 
alcohol  is  distilled  from  sugar,  and  there  is  only  one  company  left 
today  that  is  using  presently  large  quantities — they  used  to  bring, 
that  is,  large  quantities  from  Cuba,  they  were  allowed  to  buy  grain 
at  a  very  special  discount  price  and  a  year  or  so  ago  they  dissuaded 
them  from  buying  Cuban  products  in  view  of  existing  conditions - 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Publicker  Corp.  ? 

Mr.  Hockett.  That  is  correct,  and  they  were  persuaded  to  desist 
from  this.  Although  there  was  not  an  absolute  boycott  on  Cuba,  they 
were  persuaded  to  desist  by  being  offered  surplus  corn  at  very  special 
low  prices.  This  of  course  is  a  handout  arrangement,  it  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  industries  can  be  built  upon — unless  they  could  be  assured 
of  a  supply  of  really  low-cost  industrial  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  sir,  we  thank  you  very  much  and  your  state¬ 
ment  will  be  before  the  full  committee  in  its  considerations. 

We  will  resume  tomorrow. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:25  p.m.,  the  committee  stood  in  recess  until  10 
a.m.,  Thursday,  May  17,  1962.) 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  17,  1962 

House  or  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

m-i  .  W asliington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  1310, 

presicHngUSe  °ffiC6  Bmldmg’  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage 

sourieSTeu:n^oeSnltatjyeS  P^ge  (presiding),  Abbitt,  Jones  of  Mis¬ 
soni  i,  Jennings, .Breeding,  Harding,  Hagan  of  Georgia,  Purcell, 

SS'Mav  H  '  McfVtirr’  Tea^-e  f  California,  Quie,  Short 

Feriib^Isern  ’  K&TVey  of  Indlana>  Findley,  Dole,  Beermann  and 

burger,  comS/  Christine  S>  Galla?heC  clerk;  and  John  J.  Heim- 

Mr.  Poage.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

•  t  he  committee  is  meeting  this  morning  for  continuation  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  sugar  program.  We  will  be  hearing  this  morning  from 
those  new  growers  and  new  areas  which  feel  that  they  cannot  partici¬ 
pate  m  support  of  the  general  proposition.  ‘  * 

It,  is  our  custom  always  to  hear  our  colleagues  as  expeditiously  as  we 

A^an  •  u  hav®  Wltll.us  morning  the  ranking  memhe/of  the 
Appi  opnations  Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Appropriations,  Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Mahon  wants  to  appear  in  behalf  of  certain  new  growers.  I 
t>eJie\  e  that  you  will  introduce  your  constituents,  Mr.  Mahon.  We  will 

want  t0  ieai  fr°m  JOU  now  and  fflad  t0  have  you  call  anybody  you 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Mahon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  committee  in  behalf  of  would-be  new  beetgrowers 
in  Texas,  particularly  m  the  Panhandle  Plains  area  in  Texas 
Bast  year  this  committee  held  a  hearing  and  a  number  of  our  people 
appeared  and  expressed  their  great  interest  in  sugarbeet  allotments 
being  marle  adequate  so  as  to  provide  them  with  additional  acreage,  and 
'  ,.!{  ie  10Pe  *  'mt  additional  mills  might  be  constructed  at  a  later  date 
there  are  a  large  number  of  farmers  and  would-be  growers  in  mv 
aiea  who  have  not  come  to  Washington  for  this  hearing.  They  were 

irTC  h'0!1!  ccainig-  because  it  was  explained  that  it  was  necessary 
to  push  this  legislation  along  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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I  want  to  say  that  the  people  of  our  area  are  tremendously  interested 
in  this  subiect.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  many  of  them  in  regard  to 
the  administration’s  bill.  I  do  know  that  they  and  I  would  like  to  go 
much  further  than  the  administration  bill  goes  m  providing  acreage 
for  the  new  growers.  The  bill  should  be  made  much  more  adequate 

for  new  growers  in  new  areas.  ,  ,  ... 

I  realize  this  committee  has  a  difficult  problem  here  to  deal  with. 
We  iust  want  you  to  do  the  best  you  can  under  these  circumstances 
to  help  new  growers.  This  is  important  to  our  welfare.  . 

Now,  Mr.  Don  Hegi,  will  you  please  stand  up?  Mr.  Don  Hegi  is 
from  Petersburg,  Tex.  He  has  a  prepared  statement  that  he  would 
like  to  submit.  He  is  not  going  to  ask  to  testify  because  of  the  time 
factor,  but  he  will  present  it  with  the  permission  of  the  chairman  of 

the  committee  for  the  record  at  this  time.  ,  Tr  •, 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection,  the  record  will  include  Mr.  Hegi  s 

stateme  statement  of  Mr.  Don  Paul  Hegi  follows:) 

Statement  of  Don  Paul  Hegi,  Peesident  of  Hale  County  Sugar  Beet  Growers 
Association  of  Texas,  on  Behalf  of  Hale  County  Prospective  Sugar  Beet 

Growers 

I  am  Don  Paul  Hegi,  president  of  the  Hale  County  Sugar  Beet  Growers  A: sso- 
ciation  of  Hale  County,  Tex.  I  am  here  representing  an  association  which  in- 

ClfgrT*4°0  SodSf^Stersbur*.  T«..  in  Hale  County,  located  on  the 
south  plains  of  Texas.  Our  area  has  produced  a  limited  amount  of  good  quality 
sugar  beets  for  a  number  of  years.  The  limiting  factor  in  our  production  of 
sugar  beets  is  the  lack  of  a  refinery  and  sugar  beet  quota.  Naturally,  we  would 

likf*  verv  lnucli  to  have  this  situation  remedied.  .  , 

The  efficiency  of  American  agriculture  has,  in  a  sense,  worked  against  itself. 
We  are  confronted  with  many  complex  problems.  Can  we  turn  to  any  other 
governmental  agency  for  help?  No,  gentlemen,  we  need  your  help.  Of  course, 
our  Congressmen,  congressional  committees,  and  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be,  and  are,  most  interested  in  us,  the  American  farmers.  Surel.v  you 
have  a  great  responsibility  resting  on  your  shoulders.  An  article  in  the  April 
196*?  iSSue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  quoted  government  economists  as  esti¬ 
mating  a  need  fSr  60,000  new  jobs  a  week  between  now  and  1970  These  econo- 
mists  also  estimated  a  16  percent  decrease  in  agricultural  population  between 
1960  and  1970.  What  kind  of  future  does  agriculture  hold  for  my  three  sons . 
Surely  it  is  imperative  that  we  all  do  everything  possible  to  strengthen  our  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  when  opportunities  arise.  _  ..  _ 

Our  association  feels  that  sugarbeets  are  one  answer  to  this  problem.  By 
growing  a  nonsurplus  crop  we  will  remove  a  corresponding  acreage  of  surplus 
crops  mainly  feed  grain,  which  is  one  of  our  outstanding  surpluses.  The 
American  farmer  does  not  have  any  more  of  a  desire  to  continue  to  add  to 
our  surplus  crops  than  the  Government  has  to  increase  their  stocks  of  these 
crops.  How  very  reasonable  it  seems  to  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
as  it  now  exists  in  sugar  production.  Are  we  not  deserving  of  due  consideration 

1U Gentlemen,  there  are  a  lot  of  everyday  items  the  American  public  use  that 
could  be  imported  cheaper  than  can  be  produced  here  in  America  if  we  were  to 
take  advantage  of  different  types  of  cheap  foreign  labor.  .  .  ..  „ 

We  are  very  reluctant  to  agree  with  the  bill  as  presented  by  the  administration 
and  recommended  by  the  sugar  industry.  We  feel  the  American  farmers  are 
due  a  larger  consideration  than  is  being  recommended  here.  W  hy  must  so  mucn 
consideration  be  given  to  foreign  nations  when  many  problems  face  American 
agriculture?  Many  people  feel  that  Cuban  dependence  on  a  one-crop  economy 

has  actually  been  detrimental  to  that  country’s  economy. 

We  agree  with  the  many  other  new-grower  representatives  that  this  mu 
is  not  as  favorable  as  it  should  be.  In  our  opinion,  100  percent  of  the  growth  fac¬ 
tor  for  domestic  production,  with  at  least  85,000  tons  each  year  for  new  grower 
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areas,  is  not  at  all  unreasonable.  This  would  provide  a  more  rapid  expansion 
for  new  grower  areas.  It  is  also  very  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why  at 
least  a  part  of  the  former  Cuban  allotment  could  not  be  given  for  increased 
domestic  production. 

Ihe  south  plains  area  of  Texas  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  in  the 
i  nited  States.  Mr.  Ernest  Sammann,  in  his  statement  before  this  committee 
last  year,  presented  many  facts  and  figures  concerning  our  irrigated  section 
which  I  will  not  duplicate  at  this  time. 

The  American  farmer  is  deeply  worried  about  the  surplus  situation.  We  very 
earnestly  and  sincerely  urge  that  this  committee  give  our  own  farmers  every 
possible  consideration  in  the  new  Sugar  Act.  We  feel  that  an  honest  evaluation 
of  the  sugar  problem  will  result  in  a  much  more  substantial  increase  in  domestic 
production. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mahon.  There  are  also  those  from  our  Panhandle-Plains  area 
who  I  am  sure  will  have  statements,  who  are  most  concerned  and  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  room  full 
of  people  here  is  in  no  way  an  indication  of  a  diminution  of  interests. 
The  interest  is  very  high.  We  want  to  get  into  the  sugarbeet  produc¬ 
tion  business  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  we  want  every  possible  assurance 
about  that,  so  that  we  can  go  forward. 

We  will  appreciate  the  endeavors  of  the  committee.  We  thank  you 
very  much. 

.  ^r-  Poage.  Mr.  Hoeven  suggests  that  the  committee  is  interested 
m  quality  rather  than  in  quantity,  anyhow.  We  believe  that  you 
have  the  quality  in  representation  from  your  area. 

We  had  yesterday  what  I  thought  was  a  rather  firm  commitment 
as  to  the  new  areas,  that  is  as  to  all  of  the  new  areas,  to  take  care  of 
everybody’s  new  area  situation.  We  questioned  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  I  thought  that  he  was  very  frank  and  very  fair 
and  gave  a  very  satisfactory  answer  as  to  how  we  would  use  these 
50,000  tons  provided  for  in  the  administration’s  bill  for  the  new 
growers.  Many  of  us,  frankly,  were  concerned  and  are  concerned 
whether  this  would  work,  whether  it  was  adequate,  whether  it  makes 
certain  that  the  acreage  is  to  be  used  in  the  new  areas  rather  than 
to  be  used  simply  to  enlarge  the  proportionate  parts  of  those  who  al¬ 
ready  are  being  served  by  the  present  acreage.  I  think  the  Secretary 
said  very  clearly  that  he  would  provide  for  the  new  growers.  I 
think  there  was  general  agreement  among  the  people  of  the  domestic 
industry  that  this  50,000  acres  would  be  made  available,  first  to  new 
areas  and  that  there  would  be  an  attempt  made  later  to  see  that  the 
language  in  the  bill  is  perfectly  clear  that  that  is  what  is  intended. 

Mr.  Mahon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  want  our 
out-of-town  witnesses  to  know  that  they  will  be  able  to  read  the  tran¬ 
script  before  it  is  printed  and  to  confer  with  the  members  of  the 
committee  from  time  to  time. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Mahon.  We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  We  hope  that  you  will  stay  with  us. 

The  Maid  of  Cotton  is  here,  and  this  committee  is  honored  to  have 
her  visit  with  the  committee.  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  her.  [Applause.] 

Question  From  the  Floor:  From  what  area  does  this  lovelv  ffirl 
come « 

Mr.  Poage.  She  comes  from  Waco,  Tex.  [Applause.] 
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For  a  good  many  years  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  this  committee 
to  meet  the  Maid  of  Cotton.  Each  year  we  have  held  it  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  privilege  and  opportunity  for  our  Committee  to  meet  the  Maid 
of  Cotton,  as  completely  nonpartisan  and  impartial  observers. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  but  what  this  year  it  is  a  greater  priv¬ 
ilege  than  it  has  been  any  year  past. 

I  might  say  to  you,  Penne,  that  Mr.  Mahon,  the  gentleman  who  was 
just  talking,  grows  more  cotton  in  his  district  than  they  do  in  any 

other  State  in  the  Union.  .  , ,  ■  rr  v, 

The  o-entleman  over  there,  Mr.  Jones  represents  the  Boot  Heel 
of  Missouri.  His  district  grows  quite  a  bit  of  cotton.  They  are  mov¬ 
ing  cotton  so  far  north  today  that  they  cannot  tell  there  whether  they 
are  picking  cotton  or  picking  snow  sometimes — it  looks  so  much  alike. 

We  all  recognize  that  cotton  is  the  greatest  cash  crop  we  have,  that 
we  sell  more  directly  into  the  market.  We  know,  of  course,  that  corn 
is  a  big  cash  crop.  But  cotton  is  the  biggest  direct  cash  crop  in  the 
United"  States.  It  has  been  historically  something  that  we  have  been 
proud  of,  and  something  on  which  we  have  depended. 

We  are  proud  that  the  Cotton  Council  sent  us  a  lovely  representa¬ 
tive.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  and  the  privilege  to  present 
the  Maid  of  Cotton  for  1962,  Miss  Penne  Percy  of  Waco,  Tex. 
[Applause.] 

STATEMENT  OE  MISS  PENNE  PERCY,  MAID  OE  COTTON,  WACO,  TEX. 


Miss  Percy.  Thank  you. 

Good  morning,  everybody.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today.  We 
have  been  traveling  around,  preaching  good  will  for  cotton. 

Very  shortly  we  will  be  going  to  Europe. 

I  understand  that  the  sugar  bill  is  trying  to  get  sugar  into  the 
country,  but  where  we  are  going,  we  are  going  to  take  a  little  sugar 
out  of  the  country  to  Europe. 

Thank  you  for  letting  us  come  here  this  morning  to  visit  with  you 
a  brief  time.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Poage.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  We  will  continue  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  schedule  that  has  been  given  us.  We  will  next  hear 
from  the  representatives  of  the  New  Mexico  Sugar  Beet  Association, 
Mr.  Z.  A.  McCasland,  Mr.  Howard  V.  Martin,  Mr.  L.  E.  Davis,  and 
Mr.  Rosco  Fletcher.  These  gentlemen  are  present  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Mr.  McCasland  and  Mr.  Martin  will  be  unable  to  be 
with  us  today.  We  would  all  like  to  make  statements. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 


STATEMENT  OE  J.  R.  SPENCER,  CURRY  COUNTY  SUGARBEET 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Spencer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  in  behalf  of  the  Curry  County  Sugar  Beet  Associa¬ 
tion,  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  our  remarks  for  the  record  in  this  hearing. 

Our  county  is  located  on  the  eastern  edge  of  New  Mexico,  midway 
with  respect  to  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the  state.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  cultivatible  area  of  our  county,  something  around 
100,000  acres,  is  under  irrigation. 
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At  the  present  no  sugarbeet  acreage  is  under  production  in  our 
county,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  test  plots  and  a  relatively  few 
acres  being  grown  experimentally  for  livestock  feed. 

We  are  interested  in  long-term  sugar  legislation  which  will  permit 
our  irrigation  farmers  to  improve  their  lot,  economically  speaking. 

We  are  not  asking  for  legislation  for  just  our  section  of  the  country. 
Instead,  we  are  interested  in  legal  authority  for  the  several  areas  of 
the  United  States  who,  like  we,  possess  the  soil,  water  and  climatic 
characteristics  suitable  for  sugarbeet  culture. 

The  purpose  of  our  testimony  will  be  to  briefly  point  out  why,  as  a 
nonproducing  area,  we  feel  domestic  production  of  sugar  should  be 
greater  than  is  at  present  allowed.  We  would  not  attempt  to  recom¬ 
mend  how  much  increase  in  terms  of  percentage  of  tonnage  for  new 
areas  for  the  reason  we  are  not  qualified  to  base  such  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  on  fact.  We  realize  the  problems  this  committee  faces,  taking 
into  account  the  different  growing  areas  and  the  areas  not  producing 
who  wish  to  do  so ;  the  problems  between  the  cane  and  beet  interests ; 
the  problems  of  the  refiners;  the  concern  of  the  Department  of  State, 
et  cetera. 

But  we  do  believe  sincerely  if  you  appreciate  the  desire  of  the 
American  farmer  to  receive  a  fair  return  on  his  investment,  on  his 
hours  of  labor  and  with  the  risks  they  face  in  today’s  business  of  farm¬ 
ing,  then  we  believe  you  will  arrive  at  a  fair  increase  for  domestic 
producers,  whoever  and  wherever  they  may  be  and  whatever  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  might  be. 

This  is  basically  what  we  request — the  chance  for  a  little  more 
diversification  into  a  commodity  which  offers  some  degree  of  promise 
for  a  profit,  and  which  is  not  a  surplus  crop  in  this  country. 

Perhaps  the  No.  1  prerequisite  for  any  new  legislation  is  to  first 
determine  the  need  for  such  legislation.  Is  there  a  need  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  sugar  law,  incorporating  more  domestic  production? 

We  think  so. 

We  believe  there  are  several  reasons  which  have  been  previously 
pointed  out  with  articulate  clarity  since  the  beginning  of  short-term 
extensions  of  the  present  act  almost  3  years  ago. 

Among  these  valid  reasons  are : 

(1)  Tliis  is  a  crop  not  in  surplus,  which  could  replace  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  crops  now  in  great  surplus. 

(2)  Sugar  is  an  important  crop  to  our  standard  of  living  and  we 
should  not  be  dependent  for  so  much  of  it  from  oversea — and  in  the 
future,  possibly  uncertain — sources. 

(3)  This  crop  is  basically  good  for  the  soil.  Sugar  is  nothing  more 
than  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen — none  of  which  is  chemically 
important  to  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  This  does  not  deplete  land, 
like  cotton,  for  example. 

(4)  Our  farm  economy  is  in  need  of  a  “shot  in  the  arm.”  This 
is  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  rural  area  development  program, 
to  which  we  ascribe  and  to  which  we  in  Curry  County,  N.  Mex.,  al¬ 
ready  have  set  up  the  rural  area  development  organization  to  imple¬ 
ment  this  program.  If  several  multimillion-dollar  refining  plants 
could  be  built  in  this  country  as  fast  as  industry  could  economically 
gear  itself,  such  production  increase  could  put  hundreds  of  people  to 
work  in  the  plants,  could  put  many  thousands  more  to  work  in  con- 
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struction  employment  and  on  the  farm  jobs.  Y  on  can  readily  appre¬ 
ciate  this  economic  advantage  to  our  country.  We  feel  such  an  in¬ 
crease  needs  to  be  a  gradual  and  sustaining  thing — an  increase,  not 
just  to  satisfy  the  cries  of  the  present,  but  for  the  years  to  come  so  as 
to  permit  industry  to  orderly  program  future  growth  and  expansion. 

(5)  We  think  we  need  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  our  own 
people — the  producer,  the  consumer,  the  investor.  Certainly  we  are 
not  opposed  to  importation  of  sugar  from  foreign  sources.  Although 
we  do  not  understand  the  full  implications  of  foreign  trade,  we  do 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  favorable  trade  balance,  the  need  for  as¬ 
sisting  underdeveloped  friendly  nations  and  the  humanitarian  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  world  power.  As  stated  before  we  are  not  opposed  to 
foreign  sugar  purchases  or  the  foreign  farmer,  instead  we  are  for  the 
American  farmer. 

These  are  not  all  the  reasons  which  might  be  advanced  to  establish 
the  need  for  increased  sugar  production,  but  we  think  they  serve  to 
illustrate  the  point. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  assumption,  we  might  conclude  the  need  exists 
for  such  an  increase,  then  the  second  point  which  we  would  mention 
is  the  suitability  of  our  area  to  sugarbeet  production. 

Mention  was  made  earlier  of  some  test  plots  which  were  planted  in 
our  country  last  year.  Without  the  benefit  of  previous  experience 
with  this  highly  specialized  crop  and  without  the  proper  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  these  tests  produced  quite  satisfactory  results. 

To  quote  from  the  report  on  a  new  area  trial  plots  conducted  by  one 
of  the  beet  sugar  companies  looking  into  the  Southwest,  “Trial  plots 
at  Clovis,  Roswell,  and  Artesia,  N.  Mex.,  have  all  been  very  encourag¬ 
ing  to  date,  with  most  of  them  indicating  that  very  heavy  yields  could 
be  expected.” 

This  was  the  statement  by  the  director,  agricultural  development  of 
the  company  who  kept  in  frequent  communication  with  our  county 
agent,  in  addition  to  making  numerous  inspection  trips  to  our  area 
throughout  the  growing  period. 

These  resuts  were  particularly  heartening  to  us  for  it  proved  con¬ 
clusively  a  quality  beet  could  be  grown  in  our  area. 

Not  that  this  will  have  a  great  deal  of  bearing  on  this  hearing,  but 
to  further  illustrate  our  concern  for  the  chance  to  produce  beets,  Swift 
&  Co.  is  currently  building  a  $214  million  beef  slaughtering  facility  at 
Clovis. 

Sugarbeet  production  would  stimulate  the  feed  lot  business  in  the 
eastern  New  Mexico-west  Texas  area  which  would  help  guarantee 
a  constant  flow  of  feed  cattle  to  this  plant.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  the  sugarbeet  industry  provides  cheap  and  efficient  byproducts 
helpful  to  produce  ideal  fattening  cattle  and  sheep  rations  with  grain 
and  hay.  Farmers  can  utilize  these  byproducts  if  a  refinery  is  located 
anywhere  in  the  general  vicinity.  Deaf  Smith  and  surrounding 
Texas  counties  located  east  of  our  county  now  produce  about  1,900 
acres  of  beets  which  have  to  be  transported  by  rail  to  the  nearest 
refinery  about  350  miles  away.  Naturally,  this  transportation  cost 
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is  high  and  besides  it  precludes  the  farmers’  use  of  these  important 
byproducts.  Beet  tops  are  an  ideal  feed  for  milk  cows  and  definitely 
stimulate  milk  flow  and  butterfat  production.  This  takes  on  added 
significance  for  our  area  because  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  are  now  con¬ 
structing  a  large  fluid  milk  plant  at  Clovis. 

As  you  can  see,  this  can  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  us  in  rounding  out 
our  agricultural  economy,  in  fact  our  whole  industrial  development 
program  built  largely  on  the  one  natural  resource  we  possess — agri¬ 
cultural  and  related  products. 

Gentlemen,  in  summation,  we  ask  you  first  of  all  to  view  with 
favor  a  large  enough  increase  in  domestic  production  of  sugar  so  as 
to  aid  the  industry  and  the  producer  and  the  would-be  producer.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  to  incorporate  this  increase  in  a  long-term  law  to  permit  an 
opportunity  to  all  concerned  for  long-range  planning,  and  third,  to 
report  out  your  bill  at  the  earliest  possible  time  in  order  to  prevent 
another  temporary  extension  of  the  present  act. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank,  you  very  much,  Mr.  Spencer.  Are  there  any 
questions  of  Mr.  Spencer?  If  not,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Davis  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  L,  E.  DAVIS,  CURRY  COUNTY  SUGARBEET 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  from 
New  Mexico.  I  also  appreciate  very  much  your  interest  in  our  prob¬ 
lems  and  your  concern,  as  illustrated  by  holding  this  hearing. 

I  come  before  you,  representing  farmers  from  Curry  County, 
N.  Mex.  Certainly  members  of  this  committee  are  well  aware  of 
the  cost-price  squeeze  the  farmer  is  confronted  with.  In  eastern  New 
Mexico,  we  find  ourselves  producing  crops  that  are  in  surplus  pro¬ 
duction.  Through  technology  and  better  farming  methods,  we  must 
increase  our  production  per  acre  to  stay  in  business.  In  turn  this 
increases  surplus.  In  our  county  the  underground  irrigation  has 
been  developed  by  individual  farmers.  A  survey  by  our  county 
extension  agent  has  indicated  there  are  120  farmers  interested  in 
producing  sugarbeets,  on  approximately  11,400  acres.  We  know 
there  are  more  farmers  interested  now  than  when  this  survey  was 
taken  last  year. 

One  acre  of  sugarbeets  grown  in  Curry  County  would  replace 
approximately  two  acres  of  wheat  and  grain  sorghum. 

As  you  well  know,  these  crops  are  under  allotments  and  confronted 
with  a  heavy  surplus. 

American  farmers  are  no  different  from  people  of  other  professions. 
They  want  to  produce  a  product  needed  by  our  Nation,  and  also  im¬ 
prove  their  living.  As  history  proves,  sugar  can  be  in  short  supply 
real  quick  in  time  of  national  emergency.  The  American  farmer 
needs  to  produce  more  of  our  sugar  for  several  reasons.  However,  I 
can  think  of  no  better  reason  than  from  a  national  security  view. 
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If  the  U.S.  farmers  are  encouraged  to  produce  more  of  our  sugar 
and  stop  growing  surplus  crops,  not  only  could  our  Nation  become 
more  self-sufficient  as  to  sugar  needs,  but  we  would  see  an  increase 
in  better  and  cheaper  meat,  milk  and  animal  byproducts.  In  our 
county,  we  could  certainly  expect  to  see  more  or  our  grain  used  in 
livestock  feeding  with  the  byproducts  of  sugarbeets.  This,  in  turn, 
would  result  in  less  grain  going  into  surplus  stockpiles. 

A  new  cash  crop  would  certainly  help  boost  a  sick  agriculture 
economy  in  New  Mexico.  The  USDA  Marketing  Service  report  en¬ 
titled  “Farm  Income”  indicates  the  net  income  in  our  State  dropped 
19  percent  from  1959  to  1960.  This  is  the  highest  in  the  Nation, 
which  proves  we  are  in  desperate  need  of  new  cash  crops. 

In  the  past  year  the  fanners  in  Curry  County,  N.  Mex.  have 
planted  a  number  of  test  plots.  From  these  trial  plots  the  county 
agriculture  agent  in  Curry  County  took  samples  and  submitted  them 
to  the  sugarmills  for  analysis.  The  report  from  the  mills  has  proven 
that  the  Curry  County  farmers  can  produce  heavy  yields  of  quality 
beets  with  a  high  sugar  content.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  your  consent 
to  have  inserted  into  the  record  at  this  point  a  short  table  showing 
briefly  the  results  of  one  of  these  tests. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection  it  will  be  inserted  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  many  serious  farm  surplus 
problems  with  which  we  are  faced,  it  is  hard  for  our  people  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  U.S.  farmer  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  produce  a  larger 
share  of  our  sugar  requirements.  We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  our  views  to  your  committee. 

(The  table  follows:) 
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Mr.  Pgage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Davis.  If  there  are  no 
questions  of  Mr.  Davis  we  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Fletcher. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROSCO  FLETCHER,  NEW  MEXICO  FARM  &  LIVE¬ 
STOCK  BUREAU 

Mr.  Fl  etciier.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
Rosco  Fletcher,  a  farmer.  I  raise  cotton,  alfalfa,  and  feed  grains. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  New  Mexico 
Farm  Bureau  Sugarbeet  Committee  on  proposed  legislation  affecting 
the  Sugar  Act.  The  New  Mexico  Farm  &  Livestock  Bureau  repre¬ 
sents  over  8,500  farm  families,  a  high  percentage  of  the  total  farm 
families  in  New  Mexico.  Many  of  these  members  voicing  their  con¬ 
cern  to  county  and  local  farm  bureau  organizations,  have  petitioned 
the  New  Mexico  Farm  &  Livestock  Bureau  to  make  every  effort  to 
secure  sugar  quotas  for  new  areas  such  as  ours.  Our  organization 
represents  all  the  county  sugarbeet  committees  in  the  State. 

Since  the  Sugar  Act  expires  June  30,  1962,  we  favor  an  extension  of 
the  act  to  run  at  least  until  January  1,  1968.  We  believe  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  should  have  language  that  would  give: 

1.  Immediate  and  substantial  increases  in  basic  quotas  for  domestic 
beet  areas ; 

2.  A  substantial  increase  in  the  domestic  share  of  increased  con¬ 
sumption  due  to  population  growth ; 

3.  A  fair  formula  for  reallocating  to  old  and  new  growers  domestic 
deficits  and  the  quota  that  formerly  went  to  other  countries  which  are 
now  considered  unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 

4.  Sugar  production  in  new  areas  such  as  ours  to  allow  construction 
of  a  plant.  Several  sugar  companies  have  indicated  a  real  interest 
in  establishing  a  plant  in  this  area,  provided  this  type  legislation  can 
be  enacted. 

There  are  approximately  425,000  acres  under  irrigation  in  southeast 
New  Mexico.  Growers  have  shown  a  desire  to  plant  sufficient  acreage 
to  support  a  plant. 

We  in  New  Mexico  are  faced  with  a  sick  agriculture  economy.  Our 
basic  economy  is  based  on  the  production  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and 
cotton.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  trouble  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  producers  are  in.  You  are  also  aware  that  the  cotton  industry 
is  not  as  healthy  as  it  might  be  due  to  the  high  cost  of  producing,  price 
competition,  foreign  growths  and  manmade  fibers. 

A  new  cash  crop,  such  as  sugarbeets,  would  be  a  real  boost  to  the 
agriculture  economy  in  our  State.  New  Mexico  State  University, 
our  land  grant  institution,  has  conducted  sugarbeet  experimental  work 
since  the  early  1920’s.  Also,  numerous  farmers  around  over  the  State 
had  test  plots  in  1961.  Results  of  this  work  leave  no  doubt  that  sugar- 
beets  can  be  grown  successfully  in  many  areas  of  our  State.  They  are 
readily  adapted  to  New  Mexico  and  produce  high  yields  with  a  high 
sugar  content.  A  report  surveying  sugarbeet  growing  possibilities  in 
New  Mexico,  entitled  “Sugar  Beet  Production  Estimates  Made  by 
Staff  Members  of  New  Mexico  State.  University  Agriculture  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  Cooperation  with  Agricultural  Research  Services,” 
has  been  released. 
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Quoting-  from  this  report : 

The  competitive  position  between  sugarbeets  and  crops  were  examined  for 
each  irrigated  area  of  the  State  considered  a  possible  production  area.  At  the 
costs  and  returns  developed,  it  appears  that  sugarbeets  would  return  an  adequate 
net  income.  All  irrigated  areas  in  New  Mexico  show  promise  as  sugarbeet 
producing  areas. 

Only  a  little  over  800  acres  of  sugarbeets  are  allocated  to  New 
Mexico  at  present.  These  producers  are  marginal  operators  due  to 
high  transportation  costs  to  the  nearest  plant  at  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

Our  proposal  would : 

1.  Enable  sugar  companies  to  have  a  firm  basis  for  building  a  new 
refinery  in  our  area  that  would  be  assured  of  being  needed  over  a  long 
period  of  time; 

2.  Attain  better  rotation  in  conjunction  with  diversion  of  acreage 
from  surplus  crops  grown  in  New  Mexico,  such  as  wheat,  feed  grains, 
corn,  and  grain  sorgum. 

3.  Reduce  the  amount  of  sugar  purchased  from  foreign  nations  and 
curb  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States. 

4.  Production  of  more  of  our  own  sugar  would  greatly  improve  our 
farm  economy  as  well  as  having  a  stimulating  effect  on  all  economy  in 
new  sugar-producing  areas. 

5.  Additional  tax  revenue  would  be  available  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  brought  about  by  increased  domestic  sugar 
production. 

6.  Production  of  sugarbeets  would  provide  stimulation  of  local 
feeding  of  livestock.  This  would  expand  the  usage  of  feed  grains  in 
local  areas. 

We  believe  that  our  Nation  should  undertake  an  immediate  pro¬ 
gram  to  produce  greater  quantity  of  its  own  sugar.  We  ask  that 
farmers  in  New  Mexico  be  allowed  to  participate  in  such  a  program 
through  the  production  of  sugarbeets,  a  nonsurplus  cash  crop.  We 
want  this  privilege  without  injuring  our  fellow  farmers  in  other  States 
who  are  now  engaged  in  the  industry.  We  do  not  desire  to  interfere 
or  hinder  the  efforts  of  others  in  these  established  areas  who  wish  to 
participate  in  the  industry  but  have  no  present  allotment.  We  believe 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  allocating  a  portion  of  the  former  Cuban 
quota,  plus  the  increased  consumption,  to  domestic  growers. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  committee.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  the  efforts  of  this  committee  in  working  toward  a  solution  to 
this  problem. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fletcher.  If  there  are  no 
questions,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

I  have  been  furnished  with  this  list  by  the  staff,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  these  witnesses  fall  into  groups  which  logically  should  be  heard 
together.  Surely  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mahan  and  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  from  New  Mexico  are  all  part  of  the  southwestern  group. 
We  have,  also,  groups  from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Belcher  was  called  out 
to  the  phone  a  moment  ago.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  to  introduce 
Mr.  Kerr,  from  Oklahoma,  who  is  present  and  wants  to  testify  on 
the  same  subject  matter  that  the  New  Mexico  people  did. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Kerr. 
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Before  you  start,  let  the  Chair  say  that  there  is  a  limitation  which 
was  set  by  the  committee  as  to  the  time  available.  We  have  19  indi¬ 
viduals  listed  here  this  morning  to  testify.  We  will  try  to  make  this 
just  as  short  as  we  can.  The  committee  will  not  sit  this  afternoon. 
There  is  work  to  be  done  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

We  will  be  glad  now  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Kerr. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  M.  KERR,  OKLAHOMA  BEET  GROWERS 

Mr.  Kerr.  Congressman  Cooley,  Vice  Chairman  Poage,  and  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee;  I  am 
a  farmer,  Robert  M.  Kerr,  coming  before  this  committee  on  behalf 
of  many  other  farmers  and  businessmen  of  southwest  Oklahoma  and 
four  north  central  Texas  counties.  Our  association,  the  Southwest 
Oklahoma  Area  Development  Association,  wishes  to  go  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  expanded  sugarbeet  acreages  and  marketing  quotas. 

Certainly  we  have  many,  many  people  from  our  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  far  more  capable  than  I  of  bringing  you  our  feelings  on  this 
matter;  I  don’t  know  how  I  came  to  be  spokesman  for  our  group 
exactly.  Even  though  not  being  related  to  U.S.  Senator  Robert  S. 
Kerr,  they  might  have  thought  that  having  the  same  name,  if  I  could 
talk  with  even  a  small  portion  of  his  persuasiveness  that  I  would  be 
able  to  carry  the  ball  for  them.  I  hope  they  shall  not  be.  disappointed 
and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  honor  that  I  come  as  their  mouthpiece. 

I  am  not  going  to  even  try  to  suggest  to  this  committee  the  amount 
of  sugar  this  country  needs,  how  much  of  that  should  be  produced 
here,  or  how  much  should  be  produced  in  foreign  countries,  or  how 
much  cane  acreage  and  beet  acreage  there  should  or  should  not  be. 
Instead,  I  would  like  to  bring  you  a  few  thoughts  on  the  matter  and 
a  few  questions  that  remain  unanswered  in  our  minds. 

When  we  first  started  investigating  the  possibilities  of  beets  in  our 
area,  we  had  no  idea  of  the  entanglements  we  would  become  involved 
in.  There  is  (1)  the  State  Department  and  foreign  relations;  (2) 
the  Agriculture  Department  and  economics;  and  (3)  just  plain  old 
American  politics.  And  you  can  get  involved  in  any  one  of  these 
enough  to  make  the  average  man  throw  up  his  hands  and  holler  calf- 
rope.  Plowever,  the  American  farmer  is  not  an  average  man,  and  it 
just  doesn’t  get  tough  enough  or  hot  enough  but  what  there  will  still 
be  some  of  us  in  the  fight. 

Let’s  take  the  first  area,  foreign  relations.  How  much  worse  short 
of  a  shooting  war  could  our  relations  with  Fidel  get,  and  certainly, 
we  were  still  buying  sugar  from  them  when  Castro  took  over.  I 
believe  that  proves  one  point  that  money  can’t  buy  friendship.  Now  a 
few  years  ago,  when  the  average  American  child  did  something 
wrong,  he  got  a  spanking.  Now  I’m  not  particularly  a  proponent  of 
capital  punishment,  but  I  believe  that  Cuba  should  be  shown  she 
can’t  walk  out  on  the  United  States  and  back  in  again  into  our  friend¬ 
ship  whenever  she  wants  to  without  being  punished.  I  believe  a 
way  to  do  that  would  be  to  only  give  them  say  three- fourths  of  their 
original  allocation  back  until  over  a  period  of  say  5  years — as  they 
prove  their  good  intentions  of  being  our  ally.  In  the  meantime,  the 
American  farmer  could  be  producing  this  allotment  and  when  Cuba 
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earned  its  original  quota  we  would  be  able  to  still  be  producing  here 
due  to  growth  increase. 

There  is  the  Agriculture  Department  and  economics  then.  We 
were  offered  this  explanation.  In  1948,  the  original  sugar  bill  was 
written  with  the  help  and  suggestions  of  our  President  that  we  should 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  our  sugar  here  and  a  certain  amount  on 
foreign  soil.  It  was  explained  that  foreign  sugar  was  produced  so 
much  more  cheaply  and  that  with  this  ratio  the  price  of  sugar  could 
be  stabilized;  therefore,  not  ever  pricing  it  out  of  the  housewife’s 
pocketbook.  That  was  a  wonderful  law  in  1948,  and  it  worked  well 
for  a  number  of  years.  However,  everything  becomes  outdated  and 
needs  revising.  Since  1948,  wages  have  doubled,  tripled,  and  in  some 
cases  have  gone  up  as  much  as  5  or  6  times.  Meanwhile,  the  price  of 
sugar  has  only  increased  a  few  cents  a  pound.  I  contend  that  sugar 
is  one  of  the  best  bargains  in  America  today.  I  believe  that  our 
economy  is  such  now  that  we  could  produce  more  sugar  here — thereby 
enabling  the  American  farmer  to  quit  producing  to  add  to  surplus 
grain  stockpiles  and  produce  a  needed  commodity.  This  would  help 
the  farmer,  it  would  help  the  taxpayer  in  the  way  of  grain  storage 
costs,  and  it  would  stop  the  flow  somewhat  of  our  gold  into  foreign 
countries.  To  me,  this  would  be  more  economically  sound  than  what 
we  are  now  doing. 

Third  area  and  the  American  politics.  May  I  first  say  to  Cooley, 
that  I  admire  and  respect  him  very  much,  and  I  am  sincere  in  saying 
that.  I  believe  you  are  a  man  that  stands  up  for  your  convictions,  a 
man  that  knows  what  your  people  want  and  how  to  get  that  for  them, 
a  man  that  has  done  immeasurable  good  for  we  Americans  during 
his  years  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  In  our  America.,  however,  we  see 
one  State  battle  another  over  moving  cotton  allotments,  we  see  States 
involved  over  their  universities  football  teams,  we  see  men  pair  off 
in  a  political  race  and  rant  and  rave  until  you’d  think  they’d  fight, 
but  when  the  issue  is  settled,  they  work  together.  I  know  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  torn  here  between  two  factions. 

May  I  compare  our  situation  to  a  big  family  with  a  lot  of  boys. 
Those  boys  will  fuss  and  fight  with  each  other  until  you  think  they 
will  maim  each  other  for  life,  but  let  someone  outside  join  in  or  say 
something  about  a  member  and  then  all  the  brothers  are  ready  to 
fight  for  each  other.  I  believe  that  is  the  way  we  are  here  in  America. 
We  can  josh  each  other,  kid  each  other,  even  get  into  bitter  arguments 
over  most  any  subject  you  can  name,  but  then  when  there  is  work 
to  be  done,  we  line  up  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  move  America 
forward. 

We  have  then  a  law  that  has  directed  us  to  buy  40  percent  of  our 
sugar  from  foreign  soil.  What  would  happen  if  we  had  to  buy  40 
percent  of  our  cotton,  wheat,  or  other  commodities  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries?  We  believe  that  the  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  produce 
more  of  this  sugar  at  home,  and  may  I  point  out  that  we  in  south¬ 
western  Oklahoma  have  tried.  We  are  about  250  miles  from  the  near¬ 
est  processing  plants.  We  would  have  been  willing  to  haul  to  these 
plants  so  we  could  be  producing  on  our  expensive  but  idled  irrigated 
land.  These  plants  told  us  they  were  operating  at  capacity  and  could 
take  no  more  beets.  We  want  in  the  sugarbeet  business,  and  we  Avant  a 
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plant  in  our  general  area.  We  believe  we  can  accomplish  this,  if  the 
old  law  is  changed  to  permit  us. 

I  believe  the  old  sugar  law  is  outdated ;  I  believe  it  needs  rewriting  to 
help  the  American  people,  and  I  believe  that  we  will  line  up  here  now 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  move  America  forward. 

Thank  you  again,  on  behalf  of  southwest  Oklahoma  for  this  hearing 
and  the  time  alloted  to  me  and  may  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  appreciate  your  presentation. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

If  not,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  think  we  have  a  few  witnesses  from  the  State  of  Texas  who  desire 
to  testify.  We  have  with  us  Mr.  J.  W.  Witherspoon,  of  Hereford, 
Tex.,  who  has  long  been  carrying  on  for  the  would-be  producers  of  the 
Southwest. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  W.  WITHERSPOON,  HEREFORD,  TEX.,  TEXAS 
SUGARBEET  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  Witherspoon.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  on  May  18,  1961, 
we  filed  a  statement  in  full  concerning  our  views,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  this  morning  to  give 
you  any  further  statement,  other  than  to  file  a  short  statement  with 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be  filed  and  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Thank  you. 

(The  statement  of  J.  W.  Witherspoon  follows :) 

Statement  of  James  W.  Witherspoon  fok  the  Texas  Sugarbeet 
Growers  Association 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Texas  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association  have  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  appearing  before  this  committee  on  May  18,  1961.  At  that  time  approxi¬ 
mately  40  organizations  requested  legislation  by  which  2  or  more  processing 
mills  might  be  started.  The  citizenship  of  Texas— 8  million  people — are  inter¬ 
ested  ui  Federal  legislation  which  they  believe  would  be  good  for  America.  They 
believe  that  to  produce  a  larger  share  of  any  commodity  consumed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  including  sugar,  is  a  right  of  the  American  people  and  that  the  result  would 
make  for  a  stronger  America  ;  the  national  economy  would  be  improved  in  every 
important  phase;  and  further,  every  foreign  country  would  have  greater  respect 
tor  our  Nation  if  we  undertook  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  citizens 
e'  en  if  the  foreign  countries  should  not  be  by  us  permitted  to  enjoy  such  larsre 
percentage  of  the  benefits  of  our  sugar  law. 

We  are  mindful  of  all  the  various  conflicting  interests,  all  the  complications 
necessarily  connected  with  a  Federal  sugar  law. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  efforts  of  all  interested  segments  of  our  national 
citizenry  in  working  at  a  proposed  compromise  bill,  amending  and  extending 
the  act  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Cooley  on  behalf  of  the  administration  on  Monday, 
w©  must  state  to  your  committee  (1)  that  we  were  sorely  disu 
appointed  in  the  results  reached  by  the  administration,  and  (2)  we  are  most 
appieeial i\ e  of  the  work  and  efforts  of  the  industry  in  bringing  back  into  the 
suggested  legislation  at  least  the  present  status  of  the  old  growing  beet  produc¬ 
ing  areas,  and  also  the  very  small  increase  of  8  percent  of  the  growth  factor  for 
domestic  cane  and  beetsugar  expansion.  The  deficits  hereafter  to  accumulate 
not  to  domestic  producers  but  for  foreign  imports  has  proven,  however  to  be 
a  big  price  to  pay  for  such  a  small  benefit  and  may  well  be  expected  to  be  of 
similar  importance  in  the  future. 
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We  have  stated  before  that  we  necessarily,  but  with  confidence,  place  our 
case  before  this  committee  and  likewise  before  this  Congress.  We  believe  our 
cause  is  right  and  just,  and  that  Americans  everywhere  will,  as  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  during  our  3  years  of  endeavor,  join  our  ranks.  If  our  proposals  are 
honest,  just  and  right,  the  time  will  come  when  the  State  Department  wall  not 
be  permitted  to  dictate  the  farm  program  as  related  to  the  growing,  producing, 
processing,  and  marketing  of  the  sugar  we  consume.  Although  over  100.000 
letters  to  the  President  have  been  recently  written  personally  from  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  alone,  encouraging  the  administration  to  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  legislation  more  favorable  to  domestic  production,  we  nevertheless 
believe  the  stresses  of  Office  of  the  President  have  not  permitted  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  viewpoint  of  those  of  us  who  urge 
growth  in  domestic  production.  The  feeling  and  logic  and  reasoning  of  the 
American  citizens  who  are  closer  to  the  subject  feel  that  this  committee  and 
Congress  will  grasp  the  concern  and  importance  of  expanding  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  line  results  of  such  a  program  for  the  city  folks  as  well  as  for 
the  rural  areas.  Never  let  it  be  said  that  a  healthy  agriculture  will  not  bene¬ 
fit  the  city  areas  of  America.  The  rural  and  urban  areas  are  too  closely  tied 
together  economically,  politically,  industrially,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  labor. 

You  may  be  interested  Ln  the  fact  that  since  we  were  here  to  visit  you  in 
early  1960  for  legislation  to  give  one  mill  in  Texas,  that  now  practically  all  of 
Texas  is  interested  in  this  legislation.  In  addition,  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
York,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  and  others,  all  without  processing  mills,  as  well  as  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  California,  Michigan,  and  Washington,  all  desiring  additional  proc¬ 
essing  mills,  and  Florida  and  Louisiana  desiring  quotas  for  newly  constructed 
refineries,  are  all  insisting  upon  the  right  to  produce  sugar.  You  should  know 
that  it  is  not  just  the  farmers  in  these  States,  but  the  businessmen,  the  bankers, 
real  estate,  insurance,  grocery  men,  and  professional  men  are  serious  in  the 
same  manner. 

Mr.  Kemp  on  Tuesday  did  a  masterful  job  in  presenting  the  combined  views 
of  the  refineries,  the  processors,  the  cane  and  the  beet  producers  as  related  to 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  administration.  Most  interesting  was  his  statement 
that  in  response  to  various  questions  of  members  of  the  committee  that,  the  beet 
industry  was  outtraded  in  some  respects  by  the  importers  and  cane  refineries 
insofar  as  some  of  the  thinking  of  the  beet  producers  and  would-be  producers 
are  concerned,  but  that  he  was  committed  to  the  compromise  bill  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  he  forcefully  put  forth.  His  statements  in  response  to  questions  un¬ 
questionably  places  the  interpretation  on  the  50,000  tons  to  be  set  aside  each 
year  from  the  63  percent  of  the  growth  factor,  as  150,000  tons  annually  as  being 
for  the  new-grower  areas.  We  urge  that  this  should  not  be  left  in  such  language 
as  to  put  the  Secretary  on  the  spot,  so  to  speak,  any  more  than  necessary ;  and 
certainly  the  bill  should  speak  plainly  the  language  that  has  been  used  by  Mr. 
Poage  and  other  members  of  this  committee,  and  as  the  industry  representatives 
have  led  the  many  new-growing  areas  to  believe  that  this  50,000  tons  annually 
is  for  new  mill  construction  in  new-growing  areas.  Of  course,  1  new  mill 
per  year  for  5  years  will  not  meet  the  demands  of  south,  west,  and  north  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Maine,  and  New  York,  but  surely  5  mills  provided  for  13  States  should  not  be 
left  in  such  manner  so  that  still  others  can  make  a  claim  thereto ;  and,  further, 
the  terms  of  such  legislation  should  not  be  left  so  indefinite  as  to  say,  as  it  now 
does,  that  the  Secretary  may  set  aside  “not  to  exceed  50,000  tons,”  but  should 
be  couched  so  as  to  provide  certainly  and  definitely  for  the  new  mill  each 
year  a  quota  of  50,000  tons. 

Although  we  appreciate  the  sacrifices,  the  work  and  effort  of  all  concerned 
in  reaching  the  compromises  with  the  administration,  we  are  compelled  to  call 
to  your  attention  the  work  which  your  new-growing  areas  have  put  forth  in 
trying  desperately  to  contribute  and  to  become  a  part  of  a  great  free  enterprise 
of  farming,  producing,  processing,  and  entering  into  the  marketing  of  a  com¬ 
modity  which  in  the  past  has  only  been  55  percent  produced  by  the  citizens  of 
the  consuming  country.  The  new-growing  areas  are  willing  to  furnish  the 
capital,  to  take  the  risks  and  do  what  a  free  people  iu  a  government  by,  for, 
and  of  the  people  believe  they  have  a  right  to  do.  They  are  most,  disappointed 
up  to  this  time.  They  appeal  to  you  to  help  them.  They  have  the  assured 
feeling  that  the  American  consumer  will  approve  the  system  permitting  domestic 
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production,  and  their  fellow  citizens,  the  right  to  grow  and  produce  and  put  their 
lands  to  use,  pay  their  taxes  and  grow  with  the  country. 

Therefore  we  submit  to  you  our  cause.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the 
consideration  you  and  your  committee  have  given  us.  We  know  that  you  are 
capable  and  able  to  guide  a  bill  through  this  Congress,  in  which  bill  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people — all  consumers — are  interested.  Their  strong  hopes  are  that  you 
will  provide  in  this  legislation  an  orderly  expansion  for  new-growing  areas,  a 
small  portion  of  the  growth  factor  of  not  less  than  50,000  tons  per  year,  as’  is 
the  sense,  understanding,  explanation,  and  meaning  of  the  proposed  act.  More 
people  than  you  can  now  anticipate,  throughout  the  whole  country,  will  be  most 
appreciative. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Benefield. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  He  has  the  same  position  and  therefore  will  not 
file  a  separate  statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  completes  the  southwestern  area.  Is  there 
anyone  else  who  desires  to  speak  for  that  area? 

If  not,  we  will  call  the  next  area.  Mr.  Breeding  of  Kansas  would 
like  to  present  one  of  his  constituents.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
do  so  now. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  three  constituents. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  all  three  of  them. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  wanted  also  to  introduce  these  gentlemen  to  the 
committee :  Mr.  Harold  Purdy  of  the  Southwest  Kansas  Sugarbeet 
Council,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Lightcap,  of  the  Southwest  Irrigation  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Barr,  who  is  with  the  High  Plains  Beet  Growers 
Association. 

I  do  not  know  how  they  want  to  present  their  testimony,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  introduce  Mr.  Purdy  and  to  ask 
them  to  go  ahead  with  their  statements. 

Mr.  Purdy.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter  two  state¬ 
ments  that  substantiate  my  oral  statement,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection  they  will  be  inserted  into  the  record 
at  this  point. 

( The  statements  of  Southwest  Kansas  Sugarbeet  Council  and 
Kansas  State  University  follow:) 


Statement  of  Southwest  Kansas  Sugarbeet  Council 


sugar  should  be  produced  in  the  United  States  so  that  in 
gency,  as  a  matter  of  national  defense,  we  would  have  a 
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larger  supply  of  sugar  produced  in  the  continental  United  States  and  not  be 
■dependent  on  foreign  sources. 

We  as  new  growers  of  sugarbeets  do  not  want  to  gain  at  the  expeuse  of  the 
present  growers,  but  want  to  get  into  the  business  with  a  quota  over  and  above 
the  present  grower’s  quota.  To  do  this  the  law  will  have  to  be  changed. 

If  Cuba  is  not  to  be  dependable  source  of  approximately  one-third  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  requirements,  in  what  direction  shall  we  look  for  these  requirements? 

We  think  it  should  be  taken  care  of  by  our  own  domestic  growers.  More  than 
3  million  tons  of  sugar  have  been  taken  away  from  a  Communist  country  and  as 
the  law  reads,  this  must  be  purchased  from  foreign  countries.  American  farmers 
have  not  been  given  a  chance  to  participate  in  supplying  this  amount  of  sugar 
to  the  U.S.  market. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  committee  a  short  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  April  10, 1961  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Industry  Newsletter,  entitled  “Expert 
Sees  Russ  Sugar  War.”  I  quote : 

“New  York  City — Threat  of  a  Russian  trade  war,  using  Communist  sugar  sur¬ 
pluses  as  a  weapon,  was  raised  as  a  strong  possibility  here  by  Sir  Edmund  Bacon, 
chairman  of  the  British  Sugar  Corp.,  Ltd.,  of  London,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Sugar  Club. 

“Sir  Edmund  said  a  Russian  7-year  plan  to  increase  sugar  production,  running 
from  1958  to  1965,  calls  for  95  new  beet  sugar  factories  of  the  most  modern  design. 
Twenty  have  already  been  built,  he  said,  and  the  remainder  are  under  construc¬ 
tion  or  will  be  built  before  the  end  of  the  period. 

“Although  per  capita  sugar  consumption  is  rising  in  Russia,  despite  consumer 
prices  that  are  ‘high  by  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  standards,’  he  said, 
‘the  Soviet  and  its  satellites  also  hope  to  have  a  considerable  surplus  for  export.’ 
He  asked : 

“  ‘What,  better  medium  of  expanding  their  supremacy  than  in  a  trade  war  at 
cut  prices?  What  better  commodity  than  sugar  on  which  to  make  a  start — if  in 
fact  they  have  not  made  one,  with  East  German  “whites”  quoted  on  the  London 
market  at  less  than  “raws”.’  ” 

If  Russia  thinks  it  is  important  to  expand  and  improve  their  domestic  sugar 
production,  we  wonder  if  it  would  be  wise  that  urgent  steps  be  taken  to  expand 
our  own  domestic  beet  sugar  production. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  proposals  made  in  the  Congress  to  increase  the 
domestic  share  of  the  sugar  quota  on  which  we  urge  your  favorable  consideration. 

Beets  have  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  many  irrigation  projects 
in  the  West.  According  to  the  late  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  Commissioner  of  Rec¬ 
lamation  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  “the  sugarbeet  industry  is  the 
backbone  of  those  Federal  reclamation  projects  where  the  crop  is  grown.”  He 
described  sugarbeets  as  “the  one  crop  that  conrtibutes  more  than  anything 
else  to  a  rounded-out,  complete  agricultural  program,  gives  winter  and  summer 
employment,  enables  the  farmer  to  make  the  largest  and  best  use  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  grazing  land,  largest  and  best  use  of  the  alfalfa  that  is  grown,  and 
gives  in  an  unusual  measure,  a  continuous  employment  for  the  family  on  the 
farms,  with  more  stable  income  than  anything  else.” 

Farmers  in  our  area  of  southwestern  Kansas  have  financed  their  own  irriga¬ 
tion  wells,  mostly  from  insurance  company  loans.  These  loans  must  be  paid 
back.  These  private  individual  farmers  should  have  a  chance  to  make  their 
irrigation  projects  as  stable  as  possible. 

Although  our  area  is  primarily  a  new  grower,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  9.000  acres  of  sugarbeets  grown  there  which  have  to 
be  shipped  to  our  neighbor  State  for  processing.  This  shows  that  the  soil, 
water,  and  climate  tare  such  that  sugarbeets  can  be  successfully  raised  in  our 
area.  (See  attached  letters  from  Andrew  B.  Erhart,  superintendent,  Garden 
City  Branch,  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.)  The  past  number  of 
years  many  new  growers  have  been  wanting  to  plant  beets,  but  were  unable 
to  find  a  processing  plant  to  handle  them. 

Kansas  State  University, 

Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Garden  City,  Kans.,  May  10, 1961. 

To:  Chairman,  Southwest  Kansas  Sugar  Beet  Council,  Box  506,  Garden  City, 

Kans. 

From :  Andrew  B.  Erhart,  superintendent,  Garden  City  Experiment  Station. 
Subject :  Sugarbeets  in  southwestern  Kansas. 

Sugarbeets  are  well  adapted  to  irrigated  farms  in  this  area.  They  have 
been  grown  here  for  many  years  and  our  farmers  are  familiar  with  their 

production. 
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Our  soils  are  deep,  of  medium  texture,  and  ideal  for  the  production  of  this 
crop.  Sugarbeets  fit  into  rotations  with  other  adapted  crops  and,  because  of 
the  early  planting  date,  extend  the  productive  workload  of  farm  labor. 

The  byproducts,  such  as  tops  from  the  field,  beet  pulp,  and  molasses  from  the 
factory,  are  excellent  livestock  feeds.  Our  expanding  livestock  industry  can 
make  efficient  use  of  these  byproducts  assuring  the  consumer  of  a  stable,  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  meat  and  dairy  products. 

This  area  has  a  dependable  underground  water  supply  and  abundant  natural 
gas  for  power.  Our  farmers  are  progressive  and  receptive  to  modern  methods. 

We  believe  that  a  considerable  increase  in  our  sugarbeet  acreage  and  the 
establishment  of  processing  facilities  in  this  area  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
and  are  justified  by  natural  and  human  resources. 

Sincerely, 


Andrew  B.  Erhart,  Superintendent. 


STATEMENT  OF  HAROLD  PURDY,  DEERFIELD,  KANS. 

Mr.  Purdy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  is  a  privilege  to  again  appear  before  your  committee  to 
testify  for  additional  sugar  production  within  the  continental  United 
States. 

^  I  am  Harold  Purdy,  Deerfield,  Ivans.  We  of  Southwest  Kansas 
Sugar  Beet  Council  represent  some  2,500  farmers  in  a  large  irrigation 
area  in  southwestern  Kansas,  who  can  and  would  grow  40,000  to  50,000 
acres  of  sugarbeets,  each  and  every  year,  if  given  the  opportunity. 
Paid  of  this  area  has  raised  up  to  10,000  acres  of  sugarbeets  since 
1906. 

Since  1954  the  acres  of  land  under  irrigation  have  increased  from 
around  200,000  acres  to  in  excess  of  850,000  acres  now.  This  land  is 
watered  by  underground  wells  that  average  around  1,400  gallons  per 
minute  per  well  which  is  large  enough  to  handle  the  water  require¬ 
ments  of  a  crop  such  as  sugarbeets. 

This  expansion  has  come  about  by  American  citizens  who,  having 
faith  in  their  country  and  Government,  have  with  the  help  of  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  invested  their  own  capital  and  time 
to  develop  these  resources. 

After  all  this  expense  and  effort  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  help  develop  an  area  of  intense  irrigation  farming,  it  seems  strange 
to  many  people  at  home  that  with  the  opportunity  at  hand  to  produce 
more  sugarbeets  for  sugar  here  in  the  continental  United  States,  we 
are  not  permitted  to  do  so.  Instead  we  must  continue  to  grow  crops 
that  are  supposedly  in  surplus  and  get  paid  to  take  land  out  of 
production  when  we  could  be  growing  a  nonsurplus  crop  of  sugar, 
which  is  vital  to  our  national  security,  on  this  land  taken  out  of 
production. 

When  the  sugar  law  was  enacted  in  1934,  it  was  intended  to  do  three 
things : 

(1)  Make  possible  as  a  matter  of  national  security,  to  produce  a 
substantial  part  of  our  sugar  requirements  within  the  continental 
United  States  and  to  do  this  without  the  consumer-penal i zing;  device 
of  a  high  protective  tariff ; 

U)  To  assure  U.S.  consumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply  of 
sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  and 

( ■>)  I  ermit  nearby  friendly  foreign  countries  to  participate  equita¬ 
bly  m  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  double  purpose  of 
expanding  international  trade  and  assuring  a  stable  and  adequate 
supply  of  sugar.  ^ 
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Surely  if  it  was  true  in  1934  as  a  matter  of  national  security  to 
produce  a  substantial  part  of  our  sugar  requirements  within  the 
continental  United  States,  to  assure  U.S.  consumers  of  a  plentiful  and 
stable  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  should  it  not  be  true 
today,  if  not  more  so  ? 

Yet  it  appears  to  us  that  most  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  foreign 
trade  with  nations  who  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  supply  us  with  a 
stable  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar  for  the  years  ahead. 

Is  the  3,545,000  tons  of  sugar  that  is  produced  in  the  continental 
United  States  a  substantial  part  of  our  sugar  needs  in  line  with  the 
national  security  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act?  We  think  it  is  not 
enough  and  that  more  sugar  should  be  produced  here. 

In  the  last  war  we  called  on  Cuba  to  supply  about  1  million  tons  of 
extra  sugar  above  their  quota  to  supply  your  emergency  needs.  What 
foreign  countries  can  we  depend  upon  to  supply  our  needs  in  the  next 
emergency  should  one  ever  occur  ?  We  need  to  build  a  source  of  supply 
of  sugar  here  in  the  United  States  that  we  can  absolutely  depend  upon. 

Also  during  the  last  war,  our  country  called  for  a  short  time  on  the 
sugarbeet  industry  for  additional  production.  With  the  present  fac¬ 
tories  producing  at  capacity,  how  can  we  count  on  them  to  supply  any 
large  increase  in  case  the  need  should  raise?  Some  provision  should 
be  made  now  so  that  the  industry  can  prepare  extra  processing  facilities 
should  the  industry  be  called  upon  for  increased  production.  Can  we 
wait  until  after  the  emergency  exists  to  start  construction  of  plants? 

According  to  Commodity  and  Facility  Summary  for  Emergency 
Records — July  18,  1961 — in  regard  to  sugar,  75  percent  of  the  cane¬ 
refining  capacity  is  at  locations  highly  vulnerable  to  nuclear  attack. 
They  are  in  or  near  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  San 
Francisco,  and  New  Orleans.  We  are  not  referring  to  this  with  a 
pessimistic  view  any  more  than  biulding  fallout  shelters  is  a  pessimistic 
trend.  It  is  just  a  fact  that  exists. 

W e  believe  that  these  are  all  facts  that  should  be  considered  as  you 
are  rewriting  the  Sugar  Act.  Although  more  should  be  done,  a  small 
step  in  the  direction  we  are  suggesting  would  be  to  give  100  percent 
of  the  growth  factor  to  mainland  cane  and  sugarbeet  growers,  divided 
25  percent  to  mainland  cane  and  75  percent  to  beets,  with  a  setaside 
each  year  for  new  beet  growers  of  enough  acres  to  produce  85,000  tons 
out  of  this  growth  factor. 

We  concur  with  groups  from  other  States  who  think  that  at  least  the 
growth  factor  should  go  to  mainland  growers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  we  recommend. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  your  committee 
and  I  again  urge  your  serious  consideration  of  proposals  to  grant  the 
American  farmer  a  greater  share  of  the  American  sugar  market. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Lightcap. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  L.  LIGHTCAP,  WESTERN  KANSAS 

Mr.  Lightcap.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  first 
I  wish  to  enter  the  sugar  report  of  No.  118,  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  February  1962. 

I  wish  that  that  would  be  made  a  part  of  the  files  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  will  be  put  in  the  files  of  the  committee. 
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(The  document  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the 
committee. ) 

Mr.  Lightcaf.  I  am  Harry  L.  Lightcap,  representing  new  growers 
and  new  growing  areas  in  western  Kansas. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  amendments  to 
the  Sugar  Act  which  expires  June  30,  1962,  and  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  aiding  domestic  producers  of  sugarcane  and  sugarbeets  and 
with  emphasis  on  new  growers  and  new  areas. 

Now  the  question  our  people  in  Kansas  want  to  ask  is:  “Where 
are  we  going  to  get  our  sugar  supplies  during  the  next  war,  or  any 
great  national  emergency  ?”  During  the  last  war  Cuba  was  supplying 
us  with  3  million  tons,  which  was  their  quota,  we  called  on  them  for 
another  million  tons,  and  it  was  furnished.  Cuba  being  only  90  miles 
from  our  shore,  yet  a  sugar  rationing  was  put  on  immediately,  and 
you  each  remember  the  shortage.  But  now,  no  Cuba  for  these  sup¬ 
plies.  Our  domestic  production  of  4,400,000  tons  of  which  3,500,000 
would  be  produced  on  continental  United  States  would  be  the  extent 
of  our  sugar,  and  with  75  percent  of  our  sugar  refineries  being  vul¬ 
nerable  to  attacks,  this  amount  could  be  cut  down  considerably. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  refer  to  an  address  by  Lawrence  Myers, 
Director  of  the  Sugar  Division,  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  before  the  Sugar 
Club,  New  York  City,  Thursday,  February  15,  1962,  which  is  printed 
in  Sugar  Reports  No.  118,  dated  February  1962  by  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

F rom  page  9 : 

In  the  postwar  period  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  194S,  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  dependability  of  Cuban  supplies.  Pre-Castro  Cuba  had  stood  beside  the 
United  States  and  had  supplied  us  sugar  at  reasonable  prices  during  the  two 
World  Wars  and  was  destined  to  do  so  during  the  period  of  fighting  in  Korea 
and  during  the  Hungarian-Suez  crisis.  It  was  recognized,  therefore,  that  the 
quota  premium  at  that  time  not  only  constituted  foreign  aid  but  also  pro¬ 
vided  supply  insurance.  Cuba,  producing  6  million  tons  of  sugar  annually  and 
located  90  miles  off  our  shore,  had  the  ability  and  willingness  necessary  to 
guarantee  supplies  for  the  American  market.  No  other  country  has  that  ability. 
Alternative  suppliers  have  small  reserves,  are  located  far  away  or  both. 

From  page  10 : 

Our  sugar  program  has  worked.  Domestic  producers  have  enjoyed  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  price  stability  and  domestic  consumers  have  enjoyed  adequate  and  stable 
supplies.  Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  it  is  asked,  “Why  rock  the  boat?”  The 
answer  is  Mr.  Fidel  Castro.  He  and  his  fellow  Communists  not  merely  rocked 
the  boat,  they  have  sunk  it.  Almost  immediately  after  Castro  came  to  power  in 
January  1959,  Cuba  started  to  shift  its  sugar  economy  into  Communist  orbit. 
This  country  reacted  slowly.  However,  it  finally  recognized  that  Cuba  was  no 
longer  a  dependable  source  of  supply  for  sugar  and  in  July  1960,  provided  that 
supplies  should  come  from  other  sources.  The  United  States  must  readjust  its 
thinking  on  the  entire  sugar  program  to  the  realities  of  today. 

From  page  11 : 

As  sugar  people,  you  members  of  the  Sugar  Club  have  only  incidental  interests 
in  the  cost  and  foreign  relations  aspects  of  the  sugar  program.  Therefore  let 
us  examine  the  matter  now  from  the  more  narrow  standpoint  of  its  effects  on 
our  sugar  supplies  and  sugar  trade.  While  the  United  States  obtained  3  million 
tons  of  sugar  annually  from  Cuba,  and  could  obtain  practically  unlimited  addi¬ 
tional  quantities  when  needed,  it  was  not  vital  whether  some  of  our  other  sup¬ 
pliers  marketed  their  sugar  early  or  late,  or  whether  they  filled  their  quotas  in 
whole  or  in  part.  With  Cuba  in  the  Communists’  hands,  this  country  has  lost 
its  ever  dependable  sugar  bowl  and  the  governor  on  its  sugar  market.  We  must 
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now  go  to  smaller  suppliers  frequently  in  far  away  places.  Sugar  could  be 
shipped  from  Cuba  to  New  Orleans  over  a  weekend  or  to  north  of  Hatteras 
refiners  in  4  to  6  days.  An  important  part  of  our  substitute  supplies  last  year 
were  on  the  water  4  to  6  weeks.  In  fact,  some  of  the  sugar  reallocated 
on  June  1  did  not  start  to  arrive  until  October. 

F  rom  page  12 : 

We  must  now  attempt  to  anticipate  our  supply  requirements  months  in  advance. 
However,  lead  time  is  not  all  that  we  need.  Who  among  you  forecast  the  out¬ 
break  of  fighting  in  Korea  or  the  Hungarian  revolt  4  months  in  advance?  Each 
brought  on  a  wave  of  sugar  buying.  Who  is  going  to  tell  us  the  exact  level  of 
demand  4  mouths  from  now  and  4  months  from  tomorrow  and  from  tomorrow’s 
tomorrow?  Perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested,  you  refiners  will  be  prepared  to 
build  huge  warehouses  and  carry  reserve  supplies  to  meet  unforseen  upsurges 
in  demand.  Either  we  must  carry  huge  stocks  of  sugar  in  this  country  to  meet 
such  requirements  or  we  must  have  flexibility  in  obtaining  supplies  from  foreign 
countries.  The  third  choice  is  to  endanger  our  supplies.  Today  our  important 
supplies  are  divided  into  a  number  of  watertight  compartments.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  present  quota  system  is  to  be  effective  in  supporting  prices,  but  it 
involves  risks  to  long  and  thin  supply  lines. 

F ram  page  14 : 

In  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  large  measure  of  good  luck  and  most  of  our 
foreign  suppliers  have  shown  the  desire  to  cooperate.  Even  so,  receipts  tended 
to  be  inadequate  in  the  early  summer  and  threatened  to  become  excessive  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Worse  yet,  the  market  was  diversely  affected  for  a  number 
of  weeks  by  assurances  of  sugar  that  did  not  exist  and  that  could  not  be  supplied. 

I  think  that  experience  of  last  summer  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  the 
sugar  industry  must  anticipate  in  the  future  if  the  sugar  program  remains 
unchanged.  Inevitably,  some  countries  will  be  excessively  optimistic  about 
their  abilities  to  supply.  Inevitably,  sugar  from  some  distant  sources  will  fail 
to  arrive  when  it  is  most  needed.  The  authority  is  not  in  our  hands  to  con¬ 
trol  the  monsoons  or  storms  at  sea,  to  prevent  port  congestion  or  labor  difficulties, 
or  to  determine  foreign  decontrol  actions  or  prevent  internal  strife  in  countries 
abroad.  Either  we  must  allow  for  shortfalls  and  poorly  timed  arrivals  by  higher 
quota  figures,  which  may  depress  prices,  or  we  must  face  the  danger  of 
shortages.  Twice  during  the  past  month  foreign  developments  have  placed  our 
sugar  supplies  in  jeopardy.  The  more  dramatic  time  was  when  the  market 
feared  that  the  short-lived  coup  d’etat  in  the  Dominican  Republic  might  cause 
us  to  lose  Dominican  supplies.  Equally  important,  however,  was  the  slow 
selling  of  Philippine  sugar  that  preceded  devaluation  in  that  country.  Such 
difficulties  are  inevitable  when  we  attempt  to  give  to  each  supplier  and  potential 
supplier  throughout  the  world  a  fragment  of  a  quota  designed  to  meter  sugar 
into  the  United  States  from  the  mountainous  supplies  of  Cuba. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  see  the  situation  we  are  in  for  the 
future.  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers  knows  the  truth  of  the  Sugar  Act,  and 
from  these  paragraphs  I  have  quoted  to  you  from  his  speech,  he  is 
painting  a  very  dark  picture.  We  are  at  peace  in  the  world  at  present 
and  the  shipping  lanes  are  all  open. 

In  case  of  another  war,  a  few  submarines  would  block  this  shipping, 
and  not  one  shipload  of  sugar  would  arrive  from  foreign  soil. 

As  our  legislative  bodies  have  the  destiny  of  our  country  in  their 
hands,  let  them  not  overlook  the  fact  that  our  own  economy  and 
security  measures  should  come  first  by  all  means. 

We  reluctantly  agree  with  the  bill  H.R.  11730  except  there  is  sot 
sugar  enough  allowed  for  new  areas  and  growers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  writing  a  sound  long-term  Sugar  Act,  one  that  would 
provide  a  substantial  growth  of  sugarbeets  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
along  with  other  States  and  areas,  that  are  desiring  to  provide  sugar. 
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And  this  can  only  be  done  by  allowing  100  percent  of  the  growth 
factor  instead  of  only  63  percent  to  domestic  growers.  That  is  what 
we  endorse  at  this  time  to  give  new  growing  areas  85,000  tons  of  sugar 
each  year. 

I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  before  your  committee. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lightcap. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Barr. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  J.  BARE,  BOX  251,  LE0TI,  KANS. 

Mr.  Barr.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  concur 
with  what  Mr.  Purdy  and  Mr.  Lightcap  have  said.  I  think  that  these 
statements  are  sufficient  for  Kansas. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  can  extend  your  remarks  in  the  record,  if  you 
desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  might  say  first  of  all  to  Mr.  Breeding  that  I  am  al¬ 
ways  happy  to  welcome  his  constituents  to  the  committee. 

I  might  clarify  some  things  by  asking  two  or  three  questions. 

I  wish  you  would  tell  the  number  of  acres  of  sugarbeets  now  pro¬ 
duced  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Barr.  We  have  about  a  total  of  15,000  acres  in  Kansas  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Dole.  Where  is  your  closest  processing  plant  ? 

Mr.  Barr.  The  closest  processing  plants  are  150  miles  away.  They 
are  in  Colorado.  We  have  no  plants  in  Kansas  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Dole.  And  has  there  been  any  indication  that  they  might  build 
a  plant  there?  You  get  your  income  from  sugar  beets  and  I  believe 
that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  another  plant  might  increase  the  in¬ 
come  of  a  lot  of  the  farmers  in  that  area,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Barr.  As  Mr.  Purdy  said,  we  could  easily  double  this  acreage 
to  maybe  40,000  to  50,000  acres.  This  has  been  more  or  less  planned. 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Purdy  and  Mr.  Lightcap  might  desire  to  again  com¬ 
ment  on  the  growth  factors.  In  H.R.  11730,"  it  is  63  percent.  You 
mio-ht  feel  that  is  too  small.  Do  you  have  any  other  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Purdy.  We  feel  that  H.R.  11730  is  more  of  a  compromise  meas¬ 
ure.  We  feel  that  the  sugar  beet  people  compromised  too  much  in 
this  measure.  We  know  it  was  a  tough  job  and  are  not  condemning 
anyone  that  made  the  compromise,  but  we  feel  that  in  a  matter  of 
our  national  security,  we  need  at  least,  to  get  the  growth  factor  so  that 
we  can  start,  stabilizing  our  sugar  supply. 

Mr.  Lightcap.  I  might  add  a  further  comment  on  that.  We  con¬ 
tacted  engineering  concerns  about  a  plant,  and  found  that  the  most 
desirable  and  economical-sized  plant,  to  build  in  this  day  and  age  is 
for  40,000  acres.  If  you  get  it  for  20,000  acres,  it  costs  you  about  as 
much  money  and  you  cannot  have  as  much  plant.  So  we  learned 
that  40,000  acres  is  the  desired  size  from  an  engineering  standpoint. 

Mr.  Dole.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lightcap  and  Mr.  Purdy. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  IToeven.  May  I  say  that  I  am  somewhat  intrigued  by  the 
patriotic  tone  of  your  presentation.  You  express  a  willingness,  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  to  produce  sugar  that  may  be  needed  in  the 
United  States. 
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I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  last  war,  Cuba  was  asked  to 
supply  about  1  million  tons  of  extra  sugar,  above  their  quota,  in  order 
to  supply  our  emergency  needs  at  that  time. 

A.nd  you  so  well  pointed  out  that  due  to  the  lack  of  processing  fa¬ 
cilities,  they  could  not  meet  the  need. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  your  proposal  to  give  more  recognition 
to  the  sugarbeet  areas.  I  certainly  want  to  protect  American  indus¬ 
try  and  have  no  objection  to  putting  some  land  into  the  production 
of  sugarbeets  rather  than  put  it  into  corn  and  feed  grains,  wheat,  and 
other  surplus  commodities. 

If  the  sugarbeet  industry  gets  additional  consideration,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  in  case  of  another  war  emergency — are  you  going  to 
meet  the  call  to  produce  all  of  the  sugar  we  need,  or  are  you  going  to 
take  advantage  of  perhaps  $3  wheat  and  forget  all  about  raising 
sugarbeets? 

Mr.  Purdy.  I  believe  that  in  the  last  war  they  were  called  upon  to 
produce  sugar  the  very  first  year  the  war  opened,  and  1  think  that  the 
acreage  jumped  from  about  690,000  acres  in  beets  in  1941  to  1,050,000 
acres  of  beets  in  1942.  And  since  we  had  Cuba  as  a  reliable  source 
of  sugar,  our  farmers  were  asked  to  cut  in  1943,  and  they  were  cut  back 
to  an  acreage  of— I  do  not  quite  remember  what  the  acreage  figure 
was,  but  it  was  quite  a  cut,  and  they  were  asked  to  produce  these  other 
crops  which  were  more  in  need. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  am  just  wondering  how  attractive  high-price  wheat 
would  be,  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Barr.  Sir,  I  believe,  that  wheat  is  grown  on  a  different  type  of 
farm  than  sugarbeets.  Wheat  is  more  of  a  dry  land  crop  than  sugar- 
beets.  Sugarbeets  in  our  area  are  grown  strictly  on  irrigated  land 
and  the  income  from  sugarbeets  is  better  than  from  wheat.  As  to  $3 
wheat,  I  cannot  imagine  that. 

Mr.  Purdy.  May  I  comment  on  that  same  statement? 

As  I  stated  in  our  statement,  our  area  has  greatly  changed  since 
1954  to  an  irrigation  area.  This  irrigation  area  needs  a  crop  like 
sugarbeets  to  maintain  this  large  irrigation  economy  that  even  $3 
wheat,  will  not  do.  I  believe  that  they  would  have  a  good  supply  of 
beets  in  that  area  on  account  of  the  water  facilities  that  have  been 
developed. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  If  there  is  another  war  emergency,  I  hope  we  can 
produce  the  sugar  we  need  and  also  the  wheat  that  we  need,  and 
keep  it  all  in  proper  balance. 

Mr.  Purdy.  I  believe  the  last  time  that  they  did  quite  remarkably 
well  in  shifting  back  and  forth  what  the  Government  asked  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  thank  you  very 
much,  gentlemen. 

I  should  like  again  to  call  the  committee’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  long  list  of  witnesses,  and  we  have  only  about  45  minutes 
left,  I  do  not  want  to  cut  anybody  off.  We  are  going  to  have  to  move 
as  expeditiously  as  we  can. 

I  now  want  to  introduce  our  colleague,  Mrs.  May,  who  will  present 
the  group  from  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

Mrs.  May.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  two  separate  groups  to  introduce. 
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I  would  like  to  introduce  the  two  spokesmen  for  the  Columbia  Basin 
Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association,  from  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
first  witness  will  be  Mr.  Earl  S.  Gregory  of  the  Sugar  Beet  Associa¬ 
tion,  he  is  also  chairman  of  the  National  Reclamation  Association,  the 
Sugar  Beet  Legislation  Committee. 

Also  testifying  will  be  Mr.  S.  E.  Flanagan,  president  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Basin  Beet  Growers  Association  and  a  member  of  the  Washington 
State  Legislature. 

We  will  now  hear  their  testimony  and  then  I  will  introduce  the  other 
group. 

STATEMENT  OF  EARL  S.  GREGORY,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  RECLA¬ 
MATION  ASSOCIATION,  SUGARBEET  LEGISLATION  COMMITTEE, 

AND  SECRETARY-TREASURER,  COLUMBIA  BASIN  SUGAR  BEET 

GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Gregory.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  first  of  all  like  to  make  this  statement,  inviting  all  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  audience  to  our  city  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  this  year,  where 
we  have  the  world’s  fair  going  strong.  And  I  guarantee  that  all  of 
you  will  see  things  there  you  have  never  seen  before  and  that,  perhaps, 
you  will  never  see  again.  It  is  a  fabulous  fair. 

I  am  Earl  S.  Gregory  and  I  live  at  Quincy,  Wash.,  a  small  town 
in  north  central  Washington.  More  specifically,  Quincy,  is  located 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  gigantic  and  fabulous  Columbia  Basin 
project.  This  USBR  project  is  irrigated  with  water  which  is  lifted 
by  hugli  65,000-horsepower  pumps  from  Lake  Roosevelt — the  150-mile- 
long  lake  backed  into  Canada  by  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world, 
Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Although  I  am  registered  to  appear  before  this  committee  as  a 
representative  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion,  I  would  rather  have  that  assignment  left  in  the  hands  of  our 
association  president,  S.  E.  (Sid)  Flanagan,  who  is  scheduled  to 
testify  before  you  today.  My  statement  and  remarks  will  instead  be 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  National  Reclamation  Association, 
Sugarbeet.  Legislation  Committee,  a  committee  appointed  3  years 
ago  by  the  president  of  the  National  Reclamation  Association  who 
deemed  the  sugarbeet  question  one  of  considerable  concern  to  the 
farmers  and  reclamationists  of  the  17  Western  States. 

The  National  Reclamation  Association  has  passed  sugarbeet  resolu¬ 
tions  at  each  of  their  last  two  convention  meetings,  the  last  of  which 
was  in  Billings,  Mont.,  on  October  16,  17,  and  18,  1961,  and  included 
herewith  in  this  statement. 

Resolution  23 — Sugarbeet  Legislation 

Whereas,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Federal  Sugar  Act  is : 

(1)  To  make  it  possible  as  a  matter  of  national  security  and  economic 
welfare  to  produce  a  favorable  portion  of  our  sugar  requirements  within 
the  continental  United  States. 

(2)  To  assure  U.S.  consumers  of  a  steady  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  at 
reasonable  prices,  and, 

(3)  To  encourage  trade  with  friendly  foreign  countries,  and, 

Whereas,  the  unstable  world  situation  places  us  in  an  extreme  state  of 

jeopardy  with  respect  to  adequate  sugar  supply  in  the  event  of  armed  conflict : 
and 
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Whereas,  the  sugarbeet  potential  of  the  States  is  far  beyond  present  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  quotas,  and 

Whereas,  a  strong  desire  to  grow  more  beets  has  been  made  known  by  farmers 
throughout  the  beet  producing  States ;  and 

Whereas,  to  bring  about  sugarbeet  industry  expansion  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  long  term  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  as  it  applies  to  U.S.  interest: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Reclamation  Association ,  That  the  Congress  should, 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  Sugar  Act  on  June  30,  1962,  extend  it  at  least 
through  the  year  1966  with  the  following  provisions  or  amendments. 

(1)  Basic  sugarbeet  marketing  quotas  to  processors  under  the  newly  extended 
sugar  act  be  set  at  a  figure  of  not  less  than  2,600,000  tons. 

(2)  One  hundred  percent  of  the  annual  increase  in  consumption  be  prorated 
among  domestic  producers, 

(3)  That  at  least  60  percent  of  this  annual  growth  production  be  earmarked 
for  expansion  for  the  benefit  of  new  growers  and  new  areas :  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That : 

(1)  The  President  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  urged  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  Congress  early  in  1962  for  long-term  sugar  legislation  which  will 
give  a  larger  percentage  of  the  U.S.  market  to  American  farmers,  and  for 
legislation  which  will  permit  and  encourage  sugar  companies  to  build  new  mills 
for  the  benefit  of  new  growers  and  new  areas. 

(2)  The  processing  companies  be  assured  of  continued  new  plant  operation 
by  setting  aside  a  substantial  portion  of  the  former  Cuban  allotment  to  be  used 
to  give  to  companies  who  will  build  new  plants. 

For  the  past  several  months,  the  sugar  industry  group  has  held 
countless  meetings  in  an  all-out  effort  to  fully  explore  the  many 
problems  of  the  various  segments  of  domestic  producers  of  sugar. 
It  is  heartening,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  say  that  all  segments  of  the 
industry  have  agreed  on  a  program  that  could  be  set  forth  in  a  5-year 
Sugar  Act  which  would  allow  for  reasonable  and  steady  expansion  of 
our  sugar  beet  production  at  no  expense  to  domestic  cane  growers  or 
foreign  producers  of  sugar.  It  is  most  encouraging,  too,  to  learn 
that  the  views  of  our  administration  are  very  little  different  from 
those  of  the  industry  and  that  complete  agreement  is  expected  shortly 
on  legislation  which  will  enable  Congress  to  act  on  this  matter  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  American  farmer  and  in  time  to  meet 
the  expiration  date  of  the  present  act. 

It  has  been  of  concern  to  the  National  Reclamation  Association  that 
ways  and  means  through  appropriate  legislation  should  be  provided 
whereby  the  American  farmer  could  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  produce 
more  of  the  sugar  needs  of  our  country.  It  has  also  been  of  concern 
to  the  leaders  of  NRA  that  importing  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries 
has  increased  greatly  over  the  past  several  years  while  U.S.  sugarbeet 
production  has  increased  little  by  comparison. 

I  cite  a  report  released  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  by  the  USDA  that 
points  out  other  sugar  producing  nations  have  increased  their  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  United  States  tenfold  since  the  door  was  slammed  on 
Cuban  sugar  in  mid-1960.  In  1959,  the  report  showed,  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  furnished  only  3  percent  of 
the  Nation’s  total  sugar  needs.  By  1961,  this  had  increased  to  30  per¬ 
cent.  The  entire  Cuban  quota,  in  excess  of  3  million  tons,  was  prorated 
amongst  the  foreign  countries  which  include  Mexico,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Peru,  Philippines,  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  Brazil,  British  West 
Indies,  British  Guiana,  India,  Formosa,  Australia,  French  West  In¬ 
dies,  and  Colombia.  The  beet  sugar  share,  however,  increased  only  3 
percent  during  this  period,  from  24  percent  to  27  percent. 
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In  view  of  our  general  chaotic  Agricultural  condition  of  farm  sur¬ 
pluses,  and  declining  net  farm  income,  it  seems  almost  criminal  that 
American  farmers  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  produce  more  of  this 
nonsurplus  commodity.  Not  only  is  this  crop  nonsurplus,  it  is  non¬ 
supported.  Although  the  U.S.  Government  does  make  a  payment  to 
the  farmer  for  each  ton  of  beets  he  grows,  this  cannot  be  considered 
a  burden  upon  the  American  taxpayer.  The  U.S.  Government  assesses 
an  excise  tax,  or  processing  tax,  against  each  pound  of  sugar  sold  in 
the  United  States  and  it  is  from  this  source  of  revenue  that  the  United 
States  pays  the  sugarbeet  producer  his  government  payment.  It  is 
well  known  by  those  familiar  with  sugar  sales  that  if  this  tax  were 
not  levied  by  the  government,  the  sugar  producer  would  have  that 
much  higher  net  return  for  the  sugar  he  produced.  I  believe  that 
statistics  would  bear  out  that  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  in  more  than  they  have  paid  out  from  this  process  of  tax  against 
sugar  sales,  including  all  administrative  costs  of  the  entire  program. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Reclamation  Association  Sugar  Legis¬ 
lation  Committee,  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  all  the  many  farmers  of 
the  western  reclamation  States  who  would  like,  and  need,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  more  of  our  sugar  needs,  I  fully  endorse  the  conclusions 
reached  by  our  sugar  industry  group.  Their  proposal  that  domestic 
sugar  producers  be  allotted  60  percent  of  the  consumptive  requirements 
of  our  country,  which  is  now  determined  to  be  9,700,000  tons,  and 
that  we  also  share  in  64  percent  of  our  annual  increase  in  consumption, 
is  fair  and  reasonable. 

This  still  allows  for  considerable  increase  to  foreign  countries  over 
that  which  they  had  a  few  years  back,  and  will  allow  them  to  increase 
their  shipments  to  us  in  the  future. 

We  of  the  National  Reclamation  Association  also  enthusiastically 
endorse  the  proposition  that  up  to  50,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  be  set 
aside  each  year  for  new  factory  construction  or  expansion  of  factories 
now  in  existence. 

Tins  alone  is  the  only  means  whereby  new  areas  and  new  growers, 
such  as  the  Columbia  Basin  project  of  the  State  of  Washington,  can 
get  into  the  sugarbeet  producing  business.  I  might  add,  here,  that  one 
of  the  major  processors  of  beet  sugar  in  the  U.S.  was  forced  to  give 
up  their  building  plans  in  the  State  of  Washington  due  to  our  failure 
in  past  years  to  pass  an  adequate,  long-time  sugar  act.  This  decision 
was  reached  by  them  just  6  months  ago  after  maintaining  a  foot-in- 
the-door  position  in  the  Columbia  Basin  project  for  the  past  9  years, 
waiting  and  hoping  for  a  permanent  sugar  act  that  would  provide  the 
necessary  stability  for  sugarbeet  production  and  an  orderly  expansion. 

In  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  the  vocal  demand  from  many  of  the 
25  continental  States  that  do  now  grow  sugarbeets  is  increasing  daily. 
The  pleas  of  the  farmers  in  States  not  now  growing  beets  are  added  to 
those  of  nonbeet  producers  in  many  States  where  beets  are  already 
grown.  Such  pressures  to  grow  this  deficit  crop  are  bound  to  increase 
with  further  restrictions  on  the  production  of  surplus  crops.  The  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  legislative  proposal  to  set-aside  a  special  reserve  of  50,000 
tons  per  year  for  expansion  of  the  industry  is  in  recognition  of  these 
pressures;  this  provision  is  designed  to  permit  a  modest,  orderly  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  without  unreasonably  penalizing 
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established  sugarbeet  farmers  who  already  have  heavy  investments  in 
specialized  sugarbeet  equipment. 

It  appears  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  increased  production  of 
domestic  sugar  by  American  farmers  would  help  the  sagging  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  in  certain  areas,  take  up  the  slack  in  the  reduction  of 
crop  production  acreage,  stimulate  the  Nation’s  industrial  climb,  and 
provide  a  dependable  supply  of  sugar  should  a  national  emergency 
arise.  We  of  the  NRA  are  most  hopeful  that  full  agreement  on  legis¬ 
lation  can  be  reached  immediately  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  Members  of  the  Senate  so  that  a  long-term  sugar  act 
can  be  enacted  that  fully  provides  for  the  needs  of  our  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now,  Mr.  Flanagan. 

STATEMENT  OF  SID  FLANAGAN,  PRESIDENT,  COLUMBIA  BASIN 

BEET  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION,  AND  STATE  REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM  GRANT  AND  KITTITAS  COUNTIES  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  :  My 
name  is  Sid  Flanagan.  T  am  president  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Beet 
Growers  Association  and  State  Representative  from  Grant  and  Kitti¬ 
tas  Counties  in  Washington. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  come  back  here  again 
and  express  my  views  and  the  views  of  the  people  in  our  area  on  this 
subject  of  sugar  legislation. 

I  want  to  leave  out  part  of  my  written  testimony  in  the  interest  of 
brevity,  and  then  at  the  end,  I  would  like  to  add  a  little  oral  material 
on  a  subject  that  has  come  to  my  attention  since  I  arrived  here. 

I  am  going  to  limit  my  testimony  in  a  large  degree  to  the  effect  that 
this  proposed  legislation  on  new  irrigation  projects  in  the  West  has, 
because  I  am  representing  beet  growers  and  potential  beet  growers  in 
one  of  the  largest  and  fastest  developing  of  such  projects.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  acreage  controls  on  beets  in  1961  helped  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  this  fast  development. 

At  the  present  time,  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have  ap¬ 
proximately  $550  per  acre  invested  in  the  construction  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  project,  on  the  basis  of  the  land  now  receiving  water.  Of  this 
amount,  the  water  usei's  have  agreed  to  repay  by  contract  $85.00  per 
acre,  which  leaves  $465.00  per  acre  which  has  to  be  borne  by  the  tax¬ 
payers  or  the  power  revenues  after  power  construction  has  been  paid. 
However,  if  you  go  ahead  and  figure  interest  on  this  money,  on  the 
$85.00  figure,  and  that  is  what  the  American  taxpayer  has  to  pay,  about 
4  percent  interest  on  long-term  money,  why  the  annual  repayment  that 
the  farmers  are  making  won’t  even  pay  the  interest  on  the  money.  So, 
actually,  we  are  repaying  nothing  from  that  viewpoint. 

How  can  you  justify  this  large  subsidy  by  the  taxpayers  to  these  new 
irrigation  projects?  I  think  the  way  you  justify  it  and  the  way  I 
justify  it  is  this.  By  making  water  available  to  this  arid  land  which 
was  formerly  almost  valueless,  you  enable  farmers  to  come  in  and  de¬ 
velop  a  new  natural  resource  for  this  Nation.  Millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  of  new  wealth  is  created,  and  millions  of  dollars  of  new 
property  tax  base  valuation  is  created.  These  property  taxes  build 
many  new  schools  and  pay  many  new  teachers.  Millions  and  millions 
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of  dollars  in  new  sales  and  other  transaction  tax  revenue  is  created  for 
the  State,  and  millions  of  dollars  of  new  Federal  income  tax  revenue  is 
created  for  the  Federal  Government.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
new  business  enterprises  begin  and  thousands  of  new  jobs  are  created. 

This  new  tax  base  and  new  business  enterprise  is  in  my  opinion,  the 
only  justification  for  this  large  subsidy  by  the  taxpayers. 

Now,  members  of  the  committee,  if  after  the  Interior  Department 
has  made  this  tremendous  growth  of  taxable  enterprise  possible,  by 
making  water  available  to  this  land,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
comes  along  with  new  laws  that  stop  the  whole  process  and  pays  the 
farmer  to  not  use  this  land,  or  prevents  him  from  using  it  because 
of  lack  of  previous  history,  which  is  the  basis  upon  which  these  pro¬ 
duction  franchises  are  handed  out.  Then  the  whole  reason  for  this 
taxpayer  subsidy  is  nullified  and  stopped  and  the  justification  for  this 
enormous  subsidy  has  been  eliminated. 

To  put  this  same  proposition  in  an  affirmative  way,  let  me  state  it 
this  way.  When  you  made  water  available  to  this  land,  you  made 
possible  the  development  of  a  great  new  natural  resource,  the  soil  and 
its  products.  Every  time  you  provide  new  uses  for  this  land,  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  make  a  living  farming  on  it,  you 
are  doing  exactly  this  same  thing  again. 

I  am  going  to  leave  this  next  paragraph  out.  I  show  you  how  irri¬ 
gation  projects  are  especially  adapted  to  the  production  of  certain 
crops  because  of  their  complete  control  of  moisture. 

I  feel  that  legislation  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  shaped  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  areas  throughout  our 
United  States  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the  production  of  cer¬ 
tain  crops  to  have  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  production  of  such 
crops.  I  do  not  think  that  historical  production  franchises  should 
be  used  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  the  effect  of  holding  marginal 
producing  areas  of  certain  crops,  in  production,  and  preventing  new 
areas  who  are  much  more  adapted  to  the  production  of  such  crops, 
out  of  production.  This,  certainly,  does  not  strengthen  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  or  enable  taxpayers  to  get  any  return  on  their 
investments  in  these  new  projects. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Columbia  Basin  project  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  beets,  with  one  of  the  highest  per  acre 
average  tonnage  production  in  the  United  States. 

On  two  different  occasions,  when  I  testified  for  removal  of  acreage 
controls  before  the  sugar  section  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Lawrence  Myers,  presiding,  I  made  the  statement  that  removal  of 
acreage  controls  would  show  where  the  demand  for  sugarbeet  acre¬ 
age  actually  existed,  if  manufacturing  capacity  was  available  in  the 
area. 

This  has  been  borne  out  very  clearly  in  our  State  and  also  in  the 
other  areas. 

I  am  going  to  leave  out  this  next,  but  show  how  after  acreage  con¬ 
trols  were  x’emoved,  this  statement  proved  true,  and  there  were  great 
increases  in  areas  where  this  crop  was  especially  desirable,  and  that 
in  some  States  and  some  areas  there  was  practically  no  increase  at  all 
after  acreage  controls  were  removed. 

This  fact  shows  that  under  free  enterprise  conditions  the  production 
of  sugarbeets,  as  other  crops,  will  naturally  shift  to  those  areas  most 
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adapted  to  their  production.  It  contributes  to  the  economic  strength 
of  the  United  States  that  this  should  happen. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  leave  out  these  other  paragraphs  where  I 
show  the  tremendous  buildup  in  tax  value  and  tax  buildup  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  Grant  County  since  the  time  water  was  applied  there,  and 
that  this  same  trend  will  continue  if  crops  are  available  for  these 
farmers  to  use  this  land. 

One  of  the  crops,  of  course,  that  is  most  important  is  sugarbeets 
because  it  is  one  of  the  few  commodities  in  the  United  States  that  we 
do  not  produce  only  a  small  part  of  what  we  use. 

We  feel  that  the  original  proposal  agreed  upon  by  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  for  a  5-year  act  which  would  give  the  domestic  areas  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  and  6714  percent  of  growth  in  the 
market,  would  make  it  possible  for  our  project  and  other  new  areas 
especially  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugarbeets  to  expand  in  a 
normal  manner  and  make  possible  development  that  will  help  repay 
taxpayers  for  their  large  investment  in  this  and  other  western  projects. 

On  the  basis  of  total  beet  sugar  production  for  the  year  1961, 
I  would  estimate  that  the  formula  described  above  would  enable  beet 
ai’eas  to  stay  free  of  acreage  controls  for  another  2  or  3  years.  This 
would  give  good  producing  areas  the  opportunity  to  build  enough 
history  to  protect  their  needs  from  then  on  with  the  special  50,000-ton 
allotment  proposed  for  new  factories. 

To  summarize  then : 

First,  taxpayers  have  large  sums  invested  in  western  irrigation 
projects. 

Second,  the  only  justification  for  this  subsidy,  is  the  creation  of 
new  wealth,  employment,  and  tax  base  for  the  United  States. 

Third,  an  agricultural  program  that  will  enable  these  areas  to  pro¬ 
duce  crops  to  which  they  are  especially  adapted  contributes  to  the 
creation  of  this  new  wealth  and  tax  base,  the  same  as  the  initial  avail¬ 
ability  of  water  did  in  the  first  place. 

Fourth,  agricultural  programs,  that  have  the  effect  of  maintaining 
marginal  producing  areas  in  production,  while  preventing  much  bet¬ 
ter  areas  from  getting  into  production,  do  not  contribute  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth,  sugar  is  about  the  only  commodity  of  which  only  a  small 
part  is  produced  in  the  United  States.  Legislation  that  will  enable 
good  producing  areas  to  produce  this  crop  will  help  relieve  pressure 
on  other  crops,  with  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  one  other  thing  I  wanted  to  discuss  that 
I  have  found  out  about  since  I  got  back  here,  and  if  there  is  any 
chance  that  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee  might  care  to  talk 
about  it,  I  would  appreciate  it.  This  is  in  regard  to  this  50,000-ton 
allotment  for  new  factories. 

In  our  part,  the  northern  part  of  the  Columbia  Basin  project  where 
we  are  from,  for  a  good  many  years  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co. 
owned  land  there  and  fully  intended  to  build  a  plant  in  the  area,  but 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  no  permanent  Sugar  Act  was  enacted  for 
so  long  during  all  this  time,  the  costs  of  building  a  factory  have 
continually  gone  up.  So,  last  year,  Amalgamated  decided  it  was 
economically  infeasible  for  them  to  build  a  plant  in  our  area  which 
would  only  handle  maybe  60,000  or  70,000  tons  of  beets  in  a  year,  so 
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they  o-ave  up  and  pulled  out.  Luckily,  we  ha\e  been  able  to  get 
IT.  &  I.  Sugar  Co.  which  is  located  at  Moses  Lake,  Wis.,  only  about 
50  miles  away  to  come  in  and  take  our  acreage. 

The  U.  &  I.  Sugar  Co.’s  Moses  Lake  plant  right  now  is  producing 

about  100,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year.  .  . 

It  is  apparent  that  companies  feel  that  their  construction  costs  toi 
small  plants  are  too  high  any  more.  This  Moses  Lake  plant  can 
expand  its  capacity  by  50  percent  or  go  up  to  production  of  150,000 
or  160,000  tons  a  year  with  an  investment  of  maybe  a  million  and  a 
half  or  maybe  $2  million. 

This  50,000  or  60,000  tons  a  year  would  take  care  of  another  12,000 
acres  of  beets,  and  we  have  hundreds  of  potential  new  growers  in 
our  area ;  and  I  think  the  only  way  they  are  going  to  be  taken  care  of 
is  by  this  Moses  Lake  plant  expanding  in  this  manner. 

What  I  am  wondering  is,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  companies  no 
longer  want  to  build  small  plants,  if  this  provision,  this  50,000-ton 
provision  in  here  will  apply  to  plants  that  are  going  to  expand  their 
existing  plant,  as  well  as  just  building  a  new  plant,  because  you  can 
readily  see  that  if  you  can  handle  another  50,000  tons  of  beets  for  $2 
million  investment,  that  it  is  a  much  lower  cost  than  if  you  have  to 
come  in  and  spend  $15  million  for  a  new  plant  to  only  handle  50,000 
tons  of  beets.  So,  that  is  the  thing  I  would  like  to  see,  if  this  50.000- 
ton  thing  is  restricted  exclusively  to  new  plants  or  will  it  apply  to 
plants  that  want  to  extend  their  capacity  to  take  care  of  new  growers 
in  new  areas. 

Would  here  be  any  discussion  on  this  subject? 

Mrs.  May.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  some  discussion  yesterday  on 
this  point  that  Mr.  Flanagan  brings  up.  It  is  a  very  important  one 
to  our  Columbia  Basin  area  which  I  said  yesterday  is  a  new  grower 
area.  We  are  still  rather  “in  the  dark”  as  to  how  this  growth,  this 
50,000  increase  might  be  allocated  over  the  life  of  this  extension; 
and  what  Mr.  Flanagan  is  again  asking  here  is  the  question  I  asked 
yesterday  of  the  Secretary,  after  your  discussion  with  him :  In  a 
new  grower  area,  could  this  new  acreage  go  on  the  basis  of  expansion 
which  could  be  a  much  more  economical  expansion  in  a  new  grower 
area?  Our  situation  may  be  rather  unique.  The  Secretary  indicated 
he  thought  it  could,  but  it  was  not  made  clear. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  made  it  clear,  and 
I  think  the  wording  in  the  legislation  as  it  now  stands,  which  I  hope 
may  be  clarified  somewhat — i  think  that  makes  it  clear — that  the  al¬ 
location  of  tonnage  which  is  an  allocation  of  a  proportionate  part  of 
the  supply  of  beets,  is  made,  not  to  the  mill,  but  made  to  the  producers, 
and  that  that,  allocation  can  be  made  to  new  growers  in  new  areas. 

The.  only  thing  the  law  says  is  that  you  can  make  enough  allocations 
to  justify  a  mill  in  the  area.  It  may  be  that  he  would  not  have  to  use 
50,000  tons  in  your  area.  I  don’t  know  that  he  would.  I  would 
anticipate  that  he  would  not  have  to  use  that  much  to  justify  this 
expansion. 

In  most  areas,  it  would  require  that  much  for  anybody  to  build  a 
mill.  Consequently,  we  set  aside  enough  to  justify  the  construction  of 
a  mill.  It  may  well  be  that  something  less  than  50,000  tons  would 
justify  the  $2  million  or  $3  million  expansion  that  you  have  in  mind 
here;  whereas  in  an  area  such  as  Mr.  Jones  represents  or  such  as  was 
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discussed  from  the  Texas  Panhandle,  or  such  as  we  have  in  Kansas, 
that  would  require  at  least  50,000  tons  before  anybody  would  be  able 
to  invest  in  a  mill. 

But  I  did  not  understand  the  limitation  was  on  the  size  of  the 
mill  or  even  where  the  mill  was,  but  rather  the  limitation  is  such 
as  to  require  that  this  50,000  tons  should  first  be  offered  to  new 
growers — at  least  I  understand  the  agreement  made  between  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  industry  was  that  this  50,000  tons  was  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  new  growers  in  new  areas — I  don’t  think  there  is  a  thing  in 
the  law  or  the  agreement  as  to  where  they  might  get  their  beets 
processed. 

But  speaking  only  for  myself,  if  you  are  an  area  that  does  not 
have  any  practical  way  of  reaching  a  mill  at  the  present  time,  then 
I  would  assume  that  you  are  a  new  area,  a  new  grower,  and  all  the 
growers  in  that  area  would  be  considered  new  growers  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  and  that  they  would  be  considered  in  a  new  area.  Certainly,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  can  give  this  50,000  to  new  growers  who  come  in 
right  at  the  door  of  existing  mills.  That  simply  means  you  enlarged 
the  existing  areas  by  that  much,  and  there  are  75,000  tons  a  year  at 
least  that  are  available  for  that  purpose  anyway.  This  50,000-ton 
figure  is  not  necessarily  confined,  though,  to  these  new  growers,  but 
it  can  be  set  aside  for  them.  The  other  25,000  cannot  be  set  aside  for 
these  people,  and  consequently,  is  available  to  the  old  growers  for 
their  increases.  So,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  in  a  new  area,  that 
you  are  cared  for  by  the  one  provision,  and  if  you  are  in  the  old  area, 
you  are  cared  for  by  the  other.  You  are  cared  for  one  way  or  other. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  This  is  a  new  area  and  just  the  expansion  that  you 
and  I  would  make  there  would  be  50,000  tons  a  year.  Expanding  their 
existing  plant  would  amount  to  that  much. 

Just  one  thing  I  was  pointing  out  was  that  one  company  has  already 
decided  that  they  do  not  consider  a  plant  of  the  size  that  would  only 
produce  50,000  or  60,000  tons  a  year  economically  feasible  any  more 
to  build,  so  it  might  be  a  good  idea  that  this  50,000  figure  was  raised 
a  little  larger  than  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  Up  to  75,000  all  told.  If  you  take  that  away  from  the 
old  growers,  they  are  going  to  complain. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  That’s  all. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Your  complete  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Sid  Flanagan,  President,  Columbia  Basin  Beet  Growers 

Association  and  State  Representative  from  Grant  and  Kittitas  Counties 

in  Washington 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Sid  Flanagan,  president  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Beet 
Growers  Association,  and  State  representative  from  Grant  and  Kittitas  Counties 
in  Washington. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Gregory  has  given  testimony  showing  that  we  support  the 
quota  system  of  import  control  of  sugar  that  has  been  in  existence  for  many 
years  and  that  this  program  is  self-supporting  and  of  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  am  going  to  limit  my  testimony  to  a  large  degree  to  the  effect  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  on  new  irrigation  projects  in  the  West,  because  I  am  representing 
beet  growers  and  potential  beet  growers  in  one  of  the  largest  and  fastest  develop¬ 
ing  of  such  projects.  The  removal  of  acreage  controls  on  beets  in  1961  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  deal  to  this  fast  development. 
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At  the  present  time  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have  approximately 
$550  per  acre  invested  in  the  construction  of  the  Columbia  Basin  project,  on  the 
basis  of  the  land  now  receiving  water.  Of  this  amount  the  water  users  have 
agreed  to  repay  by  contract  $85  per  acre.  Which  leaves  $465  per  acre  to  be 
borne  by  the  taxpayers  and  by  power  after  power  construction  has  been  repaid. 
However,  this  money  is  furnished  by  the  taxpayers  interest  free,  and  if  you 
figure  interest  on  the  money  at  4  percent  on  the  $85  repayment,  which  is  the 
rate  the  United  States  must  pay  for  long-term  money  and  this  is  a  40-year 
debt,  the  water  users  annual  payment  does  not  even  equal  the  interest  on  the 
money,  so  they  are  actually  repaying  nothing. 

How  can  you  justfy  this  large  subsidy  by  the  taxpayers  to  these  new  irrigation 
projects?  The  way  you  justify  it  and  the  way  I  justify  it  is  this.  By  making 
water  available  to  this  arid  land  which  was  formerly  almost  valueless,  you  enable 
farmers  to  come  in  and  develop  a  new  natural  resource  for  this  Nation.  Millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  of  new  wealth  is  created,  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
new  property  tax  base  valuation  is  created.  These  property  taxes  build  many 
new  schools  and  pay  many  new  teachers.  Millions  of  dollars  of  new  sales  and 
other  transaction  tax  revenue  is  created  for  the  State,  and  millions  of  dollars 
of  new  Federal  income  tax  revenue  is  created  for  the  Federal  Government.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  new  business  enterprises  begin  and  thousands  of  new 
jobs  are  created. 

This  new  tax  base  and  new  business  enterprise  is  in  my  opinion  the  only 
justification  for  this  large  subsidy  by  the  taxpayers. 

Now,  members  of  the  committee,  if  after  the  Interior  Department  has  made 
this  tremendous  growth  of  taxable  enterprise  possible,  by  making  water  avail¬ 
able  to  this  land,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  comes  along  with  new  laws,  that 
stop  the  whole  process  and  pays  the  farmer  to  not  use  this  land,  or  prevents 
him  from  using  it  because  of  lack  of  previous  history,  which  is  the  basis  upon 
which  production  franchises  are  handed  out,  then  the  whole  reason  for  this 
taxpayer  subsidy  is  nullified  and  stopped  and  the  justification  for  this  enormous 
subsidy  has  been  eliminated. 

To  put  this  same  proposition  in  an  affirmative  way  let  me  state  it  this  way. 
When  you  made  water  available  to  this  land  you  made  possible  the  development 
of  a  great  new  natural  resource,  the  soil  and  its  products.  Every  time  you 
provide  new  uses  for  this  land,  that  will  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  make  a 
living  farming  on  it,  you  are  doing  exactly  this  same  thing  again. 

These  arid  western  areas  are  especially  adapted  to  the  production  of  certain 
crops,  because  they  are  guaranteed  by  Mother  Nature  against  too  much  water 
and  they  are  guaranteed,  especially  in  the  Columbia  Basin,  of  sufficient  water. 
This  gives  the  farmer  precise  and  accurate  control  over  moisture  throughout  the 
growing  season.  We  are  especially  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugarbeets, 
potatoes,  onions,  and  many  other  vegetable  and  row  crops  that  require  a  high 
investment  per  acre. 

I  feel  that  legislation  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be 
shaped  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  areas  throughout  our  United  States,  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  production  of  certain  crops,  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  engage  in  the  production  of  such  crops.  I  do  not  think  that  historical  pro¬ 
duction  franchises  should  be  used  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  the  effect  of 
holding  marginal  producing  areas  of  certain  crops,  in  production,  and  preventing 
new  areas  who  are  much  more  adapted  to  the  production  of  such  crops,  out  of 
production.  This  certainly  does  not  strengthen  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
or  enable  taxpayers  to  get  any  return  on  their  investments  in  these  new  projects. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Columbia  Basin  project  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  production  of  beets,  with  one  of  the  highest  per  acre  average  tonnage  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States. 

On  two  different  occasions,  when  I  testified  for  removal  of  acreage  controls 
before  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Lawrence  Myers 
presiding,  I  made  the  statement  that  removal  of  acreage  controls,  would  show 
where  the  demand  for  sugarbeet  acreage  actually  existed,  if  manufacturing 
capacity  was  available  in  the  area. 

This  has  been  borne  out  very  clearly  in  our  State  and  also  in  the  other  areas. 

As  a  result  of  the  removal  of  acreage  controls  for  the  1961  crop  year,  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  was  able  to  contract  16,500  more  acres  of  beets  in  the 
State  because  they  had  manufacturing  capacity  that  was  not  being  used.  Out 
of  this  increase  the  Columbia  Basin  project,  tbe  new  land  part  of  the  State,  took 
14,000  acres,  and  growers  asked  for  about  4  times  this  amount.  In  the  old 
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part  of  the  State  they  contracted  only  2,500  more  acres  and  this  took  care  of 
the  demands  of  the  growers  there. 

This  same  situation  shows  up  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  other  old  producing 
areas.  In  1959,  these  2  States  planted  77.400  and  8,500  acres,  respectively. 
In  1961,  when  acreage  controls  were  removed  they  did  not  even  get  back  up  to 
this  amount,  planting  only  75,500  and  6,611  acres,  respectively. 

In  this  same  period,  Washington’s  acreage  moved  from  35,500  to  54,400  acres 
and  the  latter  figure  represents  the  absolute  maximum  of  manufacturing  capacity 
available  in  the  State. 

This  fact  shows  that  under  free  enterprise  conditions  the  production  of 
sugarbeets,  as  other  crops,  will  naturally  shift  to  those  areas  most  adapted  to 
their  production.  It  contributes  to  the  economic  strength  of  the  United  States 
that  this  should  happen. 

Another  statistic  that  is  of  interest  is  that  in  1958,  with  12,000  acres,  beets 
ranked  third  in  total  value  of  all  crops  produced  in  the  project.  In  1961  after 
acreage  controls  were  removed,  beets  jumped  to  first  place  in  total  value  of 
all  crops  produced  and  at  the  same  time  comprised  only  8.7  percent  of  the 
irrigable  acreage  receiving  water. 

Some  figures  regarding  property  valuations  and  tax  revenue  from  Grant 
County,  one  of  the  three  counties  in  the  project.  In  1950,  when  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  began  constructing  the  irrigation  facilities  of  the  project  property 
valuations  in  Grant  County  for  tax  purposes  were  $17  million,  with'  property 
ta*  .collectlons  of  million.  In  1961  property  valuation  had  raised  to  $58 
million  and  property  tax  collections  to  roughtly  $3,400,000.  This  is  an  example 
of  oneeounty  out  of  three  in  the  project.  On  the  basis  of  figures  received 
froni  the  State  tax  commission,  I  would  estimate  that  total  tax  collections  in 

(jrrant  (  f°r  a"  taxes,  local,  State,  and  Federal  amounted  to  about  $35 

million  in  1961.  v 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that  only  2  percent  of  the  land  has  reached 
the  end  of  the  development  period  and  that  only  one-tliird  of  the  contemplated 
project  has  received  water,  you  can  see  that  this  same  trend  can  he  expected 
to  continue  for  the  next  10  years,  assuming,  of  course  that  there  are  crops 
available  for  the  farmer  to  produce.  1 

We  feel  that  the  original  proposal  agreed  upon  by  the  domestic  industry 
tor  a  o-year  act  which  would  give  the  domestic  areas  60  percent  of  the  U  S 
sugar  market  and  67%  percent  of  growth  in  the  market,  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  our  project  and  other  new  areas  especially  adapted  to  the  production 
of  sugarbeets,  to  expand  in  a  normal  manner  and  make  possible  development 
that  will  help  repay  taxpayers  for  their  large  investment  in  this  and  other 
western  projects. 

On  the  basis  of  total  beet-sugar  production  for  the  year  1961,  I  would  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  formula  described  above,  would  enable  beet  areas  to  stay  free 
of  acreage  controls  for  another  2  or  3  years.  This  would  give  good  producing 
areas  the  opprotunity  to  build  enough  history  to  protect  their  needs  from  then 
on  with  the  special  50, 000-ton  allotment  proposed  for  new  factories 

To  summarize  then : 

First  taxpayers  have  large  sums  invested  in  western  irrigation  projects. 

Second,  the  only  justification  for  this  subsidiary,  is  the  creation  of  new 
wealth,  employment,  and  tax  base  for  the  United  States. 

Third,  an  agricultural  program  that  will  enable  these  areas  to  produce  crops 
to  winch  they  are  especially  adapted  contributes  to  the  creation  of  this  new 
place  aDd  taX  baS0’  the  Same  SS  the  initial  availability  of  water  did  in  the  first 

Fourth,  agricultural  programs,  that  have  the  effect  of  maintaining  marginal 
producing  areas  in  production,  while  preventing  much  better  areas  out  of 
production,  do  not  contribute  to  the  economic  strength  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth,  sugar  is  about  the  only  commodity  of  which  only  a  small  part  is  pro¬ 
duced  m  the  United  States.  Legislation  that  will  enable^good  producing  areas 

If*  PrT°2Ufe  cr°P  W*P  heU>  relieve  pressure  on  other  crops,  with  no  cost  to 
the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Poage.  Are  there  other  witnesses  ? 

Mrs.  Mat.  Yes,  the  next  presentation  will  be  made  by  Maurice  L. 
Koester,  of  Mesa,  Wash.,  director  of  Columbia  Basin  Association  for 
Sugar  Beet  Development,  a  very  important  new  grower  Sugar  Beet 
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Association  in  the  14th  Congressional  District  of  TV  ashington.  And 
you  are  accompanied,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Koester.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Mat.  By  Harley  M.  Dirks,  who  is  a  retail  merchant  in  Othello, 
Wash.,  representing  the  Columbia  Basin  chambers  of  commerce  and 
business  organizations. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  delighted  to  hear  from  your  organization.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  speed  this  thing  up.  We  have  a  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  yet  to  be  heard.  We  have  bills  on  the  floor  this  afternoon 
that  we  have  to  vote  on.  They  will  be  the  first  thing  up.  We  will  be 
glad  to  hear  you  Mr.  Koester. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAURICE  L.  KOESTER,  DIRECTOR,  COLUMBIA 

BASIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  SUGARBEET  DEVELOPMENT,  MESA, 

WASH. 

Mr.  Koester.  I  was  in  a  similar  position  last  year  and  I  gave  about 
three  words  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  sum¬ 
marize  what  we  are  asking  for  and  that  is  to  enact  all  the  proposals 
as  given  to  you  by  the  sugarbeet  industry,  except: 

1.  Let  the  domestic  growers  have  100  percent  of  the  annual  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States ; 

2.  A  special  reserve  of  85,000  tons  for  new  growers,  so  that  a  reason¬ 
able  expansion  can  be  made  in  the  immediate  future  for  the  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

Thank  you. 

I  would  like  permission  to  include  my  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection  that  permission  is  granted.  Your 
statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Maurice  L.  Koester,  Director,  Columbia  Basin  Association  for 
Sugarbeet  Development,  Mesa,  Wash. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  House  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  appear  before  you  again  as  a  director  and  dirt  farmer  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  Association  for  sugarbeet  development.  My  association  was  formed  3  years 
ago  to  represent  all  new  sugarbeet  growers  in  the  territory  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  in  the  State  of  Washington,  which  is  served  by  the  Utah  &  Idaho 
Sugar  Co. 

Our  association  has  a  membership  of  approximately  100  members  ;  and  the  irri¬ 
gable  acreage  in  the  Columbia  Basin  project  which  the  Utah  &  Idaho  Sugar  Co. 
serves  is  approximately  445,000  acres.  In  1961,  the  Columbia  Basin  project 
raised  27,384  acres  of  sugarbeets. 

My  organization  wishes  to  commend  all  segments  of  the  sugar  industry  and 
the  administration  for  their  fine  presentation  and  for  their  willingness  to  com¬ 
promise  their  beliefs  in  order  to  get  a  new  Sugar  Act. 

My  organization  concurs  with  all  of  the  legislative  proposals  of  the  sugar 
industry  except : 

1.  We  feel  that  the  domestic  growers  should  be  entitled  to  100  percent  of  the 
annual  increased  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  based  on  a  9.7 
million  ton  level  of  the  U.S.  consumption. 

We  request  that  a  special  reserve  of  up  to  85,000  tons,  or  acres  equivalent, 
out  of  the  total  acreage  required  to  produce  the  beet  quota  would  be  available 
each  year  for  new  mill  expansion,  instead  of  a  special  reserve  of  up  to  50,000 
tons. 
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Our  area  is  in  the  process  of  being  further  developed  so  that  it  will  eventually 
include  1  million  irrigable  acres.  In  1961,  the  Utah  &  Idaho  Sugar  Co.  received 
applications  from  460  new  growers  for  approximately  10,000  acres.  The  com¬ 
pany  signed  contracts  with  140  new  growers  for  approximately  2,800  acres. 

This  1962  season,  the  Utah  &  Idaho  Sugar  Co.  did  not  accept  or  give  any  new 
acreage  to  new  growers,  or  even  accept  applications. 

The  Utah  &  Idaho  Sugar  Co.  has  purchased  a  site  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  project,  near  Basin  City,  Wash.,  on  which  we  growers  firmly 
hope  the  company  will  be  able  to  build  a  new  processing  mill. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  in  the  Columbia  Basin  want 
a  new  plant,  and  I  have  come  back  here  representing  the  farmers  in  that  area  to 
ask  you  to  give  our  area  a  new  plant.  In  summary,  I  would  like  to  state :  Enact 
all  of  the  proposals  as  given  to  you  by  the  sugarbeet  industry,  except : 

1.  Let  the  domestic  growers  have  100  percent  of  the  annual  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  sugar  in  the  United  States ; 

2.  A  special  reserve  of  85,000  tons  for  new  growers,  so  that  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
pansion  can  be  made  in  the  immediate  future  for  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARLEY  M.  DIRKS,  RETAIL  MERCHANT  OF 

OTHELLO,  WASH.,  REPRESENTING  THE  COLUMBIA  BASIN  CHAM¬ 
BERS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Dirks.  I  would  like  permission  to  include  in  the  record  my  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection,  that  permission  is  granted. 

Mr.  Dirks.  I  would  also  like  to  include  in  the  record  a  statement 
from  Peoples  National  Bank  of  Washington  who  displayed  a  strong 
interest  in  the  extension  of  the  sugarbeet  industry. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Dirks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dirks. 

(The  two  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Harley  M.  Dirks,  Retail  Merchant  of  Othello,  Wash.,  Repre¬ 
senting  the  Columbia  Basin  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Business  Organi¬ 
zations 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
I  wish  to  be  very  brief  and  therefore  will  concur  and  support  those  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Koester  and  only  emphasize  that  we  hope  that  you  would  give 
favorable  consideration  to  an  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act  that  -would  extend 
the  act  for  5  years.  That  you  would  also  give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
amendments  to  the  act  that  would  permit  an  expansion  of  production  to  both 
old  and  new  growers,  thereby  giving  the  sugar  industry  a  chance  to  expand 
their  processing  facilities  and  add  to  this  Nation’s  farm  and  business  economy. 

I  would  like  permission  to  include  in  the  record  a  statement  from  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Albert  D.  Rosellini,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington,  giving  his 
views  and  support  on  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act. 

Also  a  statement  from  the  Peoples  National  Bank  of  Washington,  who  have 
displayed  a  strong  concern  in  the  financing  of  sugarbeet  farmers  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  through  their  branch  banks  in  that  area. 

Neither  of  these  statements  I  intend  to  read,  but  only  wish,  with  your  consent, 
to  have  them  entered  in  the  record. 

My  sincere  thanks  for  the  time  allowed  me  before  this  committee. 
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Peoples  National  Bank  of  Washington, 

Othello,  Wash.,  May  11, 1962. 

Mr.  Harold  Cooley, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Agricultural  Committee, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooley  :  Peoples  National  Bank,  Othello  branch,  would  like  to  go 
on  record  at  this  time  as  favoring  a  5-year  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  and 
favoring  the  recent  extension  of  the  sugarbeet  industry.  Let  me  say  that  our 
bank  also  is  in  favor  of  the  views  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Sugar  Beet  Development 
Association. 

We  have  helped  farmers  in  this  area  finance  farm  production  needs  for  the 
past  7  years.  It  has  been  noted  that  farmers  with  sugarbeets  in  their  pro¬ 
gram  has  usually  had  a  better  payout  record,  have  continued  to  increase  their 
net  worth,  and  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  general  farming  emergencies. 
Anything  that  can  be  done  to  increase  sugarbeet  acreage  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
will  benefit  the  farmers,  the  businessmen  in  the  area,  and  in  turn  our  State 
and  Nation.  Our  agriculture  is  in  need  of  sound  programs,  and  the  sugarbeet 
growers  have  continually  been  a  stabilizing  factor  in  our  area.  Any  increase 
or  promotion  for  a  healthy  sugarbeet  program  could  do  nothing  but  good. 

Sincerely, 

B.  E.  Broughton,  Manager. 

Mrs.  Mat.  That  completes  the  testimony  of  witnesses  from  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  all  the  witnesses  from  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Basin  associations. 

Mr.  Jones,  do  you  wish  to  introduce  Mr.  Thomason  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  with  our  Missouri 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Don  Thomason,  the  fact  that  we 
are  limited  in  time  this  morning,  and  he  has  graciously  agreed  that  it 
would  be  satsifactory  for  him  to  file  his  prepared  statement.  He  is 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Cordell  Tindall,  of  Fayette,  Mo.,  editor  of  the 
Missouri  Ruralist  and  president  of  the  Missouri  Beet  Growers  De¬ 
velopment  Association,  who  also  has  a  prepared  statement  which  he 
will  file. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Missouri  has  at  least  three  areas  interested  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sugarbeets,  and  our  State  has  gone  forward  with  considerable 
research,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Thomason’s  statement.  Ac¬ 
tually,  there  is  more  than  l:i/2  million  acres  of  land  in  Missouri  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  profitable  production  of  sugarbeets. 

Incidentally,  Commissioner  Thomason,  a  close  personal  friend  of 
mine,  comes  from  my  hometown  of  Kennett,  and  he  is  doing  an  out¬ 
standing  job  in  his  position  as  commissioner  of  agriculture.  I  would 
appreciate  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  give  Mr.  Thomason  1  minute 
in  which  he  can  address  the  committee  and  file  his  statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  2. 

STATEMENT  OF  COMMISSIONER  DON  THOMASON,  COMMISSIONER 
OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  Thomason.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
because  of  the  press  of  time  on  the  committee  in  conducting  these 
hearings,  I  will  not  take  the  opportunity  this  morning  to  present  my 
testimony  orally,  but  only  ask  the  permission  of  the  committee  to  file 
my  statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  at  this  point.  We  appreciate  your  coming  here,  Mr. 
Thomason. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Commissioner  Don  Thomason,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

for  the  State  of  Missouri 

i.  introduction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Don  Thomason,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture  for  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my 
appreciation  for  being  allowed  to  appear  before  the  committee  today  and  to  ex¬ 
press  to  you  my  personal  reasons  as  to  why  I  feel  Missouri  is  justified  in  re¬ 
questing  a  new  area  sugarbeet  allotment  under  the  revisions  of  the  present 
Sugar  Act. 

II.  background 

This  is  not  some  spur  of  the  moment  idea  which  a  very  few  of  us  have  had  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  In  fact,  there  were  trials  of  beets  in  Missouri  conducted  as 
far  back  as  1890,  using  European  varieties,  which  were  the  only  ones  available 
at  that  time.  Yields  of  raw  beets  were  generally  satisfactory  in  those  years.  In 
1897,  sugar  content  averaged  11.1  percent,  purity  70  percent.  These  results 
created  great  interest,  and  in  1898  large-scale  farm  trials  were  conducted.  The 
season  turned  out  cool  and  wet,  giving  an  average  overall  sugar  percent  of  only 
8.7  and  average  purity  of  72.5.  These  unfavorable  results  apparently  killed  in¬ 
terest  in  sugarbeets  in  Missouri.  In  the  years  to  follow,  the  sugar  industry  de¬ 
veloped  in  Western  and  Northern  States  but  was  beset  by  numerous  difficulties, 
including  disastrous  losses  from  the  insect-vectored  virus  disease  called  curly 
top,  severe  losses  from  leaf  spot  disease  incited  by  the  fungus  Cercospora  beticola, 
and  sizable  losses  from  the  black  root  disease  caused  by  Aplianomyces  cochliodcs. 
In  the  twenties  and  thirties  USDA  and  State  experiment  station  research  on- 
beets  expanded  greatly  as  did  company-sponsored  research.  Major  advances 
during  the  period  1920-45  included  the  development  of  commercial  varieties, 
highly  resistant  to  curly  top  and  black  root  and  moderately  resistant  to  leaf  spot. 
Increased  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  low  temperature  on  bolting  habit  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  beet  seed  industry  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  20  years  other  major  research  advances  have  been  made.  Mono¬ 
germ  beets  to  ease  the  task  of  thinning  to  stand ;  discovery  of  the  cytoplasmic 
male  sterile  character  which  makes  possible  the  utilization  of  hybrid  vigor, 
roughly  comparable  to  that  in  hybrid  corn ;  the  development  of  mechanical  har¬ 
vesters  and  thinners ;  the  increased  utilization  of  low-cost  fertilizers  in  growing 
quality  beets  ;  and  finally  an  appreciation  of  the  role  of  genetic  control  of  quality 
factors  in  beet  juice. 

It  wTas  with  this  knowdedge  of  research  advances  that  Missouri  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  workers  in  early  1961  reevaluated  Missouri’s  potential  as  a 
beet-growing  State.  They  were  also  well  aware  of  the  stability  in  the  beet¬ 
growing  industry  during  the  last  25  years,  brought  about  in  part  by  wisely  ad¬ 
ministered  legislative  controls  on  prices  and  production,  and  in  part  by  the 
research  advances  which  had  given  such  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  to  beet  sugar 
production. 

The  decision  was  reached  that  the  indifferent  results  in  the  1890  to  1898  trials 
were  probably  due  in  part  to  the  incidence  of  Cercospora  leaf  spot,  which  lowers 
both  sugar  content  and  quality,  and  that  use  of  the  moderately  resistant  varieties 
now  available  might  give  success  to  a  new  Missouri  effort  when  coupled  with 
improved  agricultural  practices  now  available.  Accordingly,  after  encourage¬ 
ment  by  farmers,  businessmen,  and  government  officials,  a  modest  research  and 
demonstration  program  was  initiated  in  1961. 

Extensive  on-the-farm  demonstration  plantings  were  made  in  river  valley  and 
river  hill  (loess)  soils,  principally  along  the  Missouri  River  in  northwest  Mis¬ 
souri  and  in  the  delta  area  of  southeast  Missouri.  In  addition,  replicated  variety 
and  fertilizer  trials  were  conducted  by  the  agricultural  experiment  station.  Yield, 
sucrose  content,  and  apparent  purity  were  determined  for  all  farm  and  experi¬ 
mental  plantings.  Observations  were  made  on  the  principal  disease  and  insect 
problems,  and  further  information  regarding  these  experiments  will  be  carried 
later  on  in  this  testimony. 

Sugarbeets  are  now  grown  in  most  of  the  Western  and  Mountain  States  under 
irrigation  and  in  eight  Central  and  Northern  States  without  supplementary  irri¬ 
gation.  Missouri  is  the  only  State  of  the  north  central  region  that  has  not  grown 
sugarbeets  commercially.  Until  recently  Cuba  has  supplied  approximately  one- 
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third  of  the  sugar  used  by  the  United  States.  Loss  of  this  sugar  has  led  U.S. 
beetgrowers  to  hope  for  a  revision  of  the  Sugar  Act  that  will  permit  them  a 
greater  share  of  the  U.S.  market,  which  has  in  recent  years  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  22  percent  for  the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry.  Throughout  1961,  a 
ground  swell  of  public  interest  in  sugarbeets  for  Missouri  has  swept  the  State. 
The  interest  is  broadly  based  from  farmers,  agricultural  leaders,  educators,  and 
government  officials.  I  will  touch  on  this  more  in  just  a  minute. 

It  arises  from  a  natural  desire  to  be  allowed  to  grow  this  high  income  crop, 
which  is  traditionally  stable  in  price,  conducive  to  livestock  farming,  kind  to  our 
soils,  and  which,  in  addition,  provides  varied  stimuli  to  local  business  and  indus¬ 
try  in  the  areas  where  refineries  are  located. 

III.  INTEREST  IN  CROP 

A  stated  before,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  interest  among  all  segments  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  in  being  allowed  to  enter  the  commercial  production  of  sugar- 
beets.  Farmers  all  over  the  State  have  shown  an  unusual  desire  in  securing 
information  on  the  subject.  I  have  received  letters  from  farmers  from  every 
corner  of  our  agricultural  areas,  evidencing  an  interest,  wanting  to  know  how 
they  could  get  into  production,  and,  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  receive  an 
acreage  allotment,  how  they  would  go  about  getting  quotas  on  their  particular 
farm. 

As  far  back  as  February  1961,  a  group  of  farmers  and  businessmen  from 
Lafayette,  Carroll,  Ray,  and  Saline  Counties  journeyed  to  the  University  of 
Missouri  to  check  with  its  staff  on  what  was  known  regarding  the  possibilities 
of  a  sugarbeet  crop  in  Missouri.  A  direct  outgrowth  of  this  activity  was  a 
gathering  of  77  persons,  representing  farm  interests  along  the  Missouri  River 
from  the  Iowa  line  to  Jefferson  City.  These  individuals  held  a  meeting  in 
Lexington,  Mo.,  on  March  29,  1961,  at  which  time  a  decision  was  made  to  form 
the  Missouri  Beet  Growers  Development  Association. 

During  the  1961  growing  year,  individual  farmers  were  interested  enough  in 
the  research  program  set  up  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  that  they  furnished  their  own  funds  to  carry  on  some  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  programs.  This  same  interest  has  carried  over  into  the  1962  crop  year 
and  numerous  farmers  are  offering  their  land  and  their  equipment  for  use  in  the 
preparation  of  experimental  plots  for  this  crop  year. 

The  interest  of  farmers  and  businessmen  throughout  the  State  soon  permeated 
to  the  Missouri  Legislature,  and  during  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly, 
a  group  of  agricultural  leaders  of  both  the  house  and  senate  received  per¬ 
mission  to  make  a  trip  to  Colorado  to  view  the  sugarbeet  producing  and  proc¬ 
essing  industry  of  that  State.  This  committee  visited  sugarbeet  farming 
operations,  sugar  processing  plants  of  the  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.,  and  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  and  Colorado  A.  &  M.  College.  They  returned  to 
Missouri  firmly  convinced  that  this  crop  could  be  grown  in  Missouri  on  a 
commercial  basis. 

Sometime  later,  a  number  of  farsighted  Kansas  City  businessmen,  operating 
at  Kansas  City  Resources,  Inc.,  devoted  their  time,  talents,  impetus,  and  a  little 
money  to  setting  up  a  meeting  which  was  held  in  Kansas  City  the  latter  part  of 
January  1962.  Interested  individuals  from  across  the  State  of  Missouri,  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  members  of  this  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  certain  State  officers  and  officials,  representatives  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  officials  of  the 
Missouri  Beet  Growers  Association  were  invited  to  attend  this  seminar. 
Questions  were  asked  of  these  officials  as  to  how  Missouri  could  best  move  into 
the  commercial  production  and  processing  of  sugarbeets  and  also  to  impart  to 
these  officials,  reasons  why  we  felt  commercial  production  of  sugarbeets  in 
Missouri  would  be  feasible.  This  seminar,  held  in  Kansas  City,  served  only  to 
encourage  those  individuals  interested  in  Missouri  sugarbeet  production  and  im¬ 
mediate  efforts  were  made  to  secure  additional  funds  for  a  more  expanded 
research  program  for  our  State  for  the  1962  crop  year. 

A  group  of  farmers  and  businessmen  in  the  Delta  area  of  southeast  Missouri 
felt  they  had  every  facility  which  was  needed  to  produce  and  process  sugarbeets 
and  they  evidenced  their  interest  by  extending  invitations  to  certain  sugar¬ 
processing  officials  to  visit  that  area.  To  my  knowledge,  representatives  of  one 
sugai  processing  company  have  been  in  this  area  on  three  different  occasions 
and  representatives  from  two  other  processing  companies  have  been  in  this 
area  on  at  least  one  occasion. 
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The  Missouri  Department  of  Agriculture  has  served  as  more  or  less  a  clearing¬ 
house,  not  only  for  information,  but  for  efforts  directed  toward  the  securing 
of  an  allotment  for  the  State  of  Missouri.  Also,  the  Division  of  Commerce  and 
Industrial  Development  has  been  vitally  interested  in  this  possibility.  They 
have  also  done  certain  feasibility  studies  with  regard  to  end-use  markets.  The 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  as  stated  before,  has  been 
quite  active  in  the  pursuit  of  this  research  program  and  has  actually  diverted 
funds  from  other  programs  to  be  used  in  sugarbeet  research.  The  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  the  Honorable  John  M.  Dalton,  is  vitally  interested  in  this 
program  and  has  on  numerous  occasions  voiced  his  desire  that  the  State  of 
Missouri  receive  a  sufficient  allotment  that  would  allow  all  farmers  interested 
in  production  to  have  a  quota.  The  entire  Missouri  congressional  delegation  is 
likewise  interested  and  has  informed  me  of  their  desire  to  assist  in  any  way 
possible. 

On  March  9,  I  had  a  meeting  in  St.  Louis  with  12  men  representing  six  rail¬ 
road  lines.  These  rail  carrier  representatives  were  vitally  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  Missouri  securing  a  sugarbeet  allotment  and  pledged  their  support 
for  any  effort  we  might  want  to  make.  They  also  agreed  to  submit  to  us  new 
tariffs  regarding  rail  transportation  for  raw  beets  to  processors  and  for  the 
finished  product  to  the  consumers’  market. 

IV.  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  MISSOURI 

Missouri  has  1.6  million  acres  of  soils  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
sugarbeets.  Missouri  has  in  all  areas  an  adequate  water  supply  for  growing, 
processing,  and  disposal  purposes  and  in  some  areas  of  the  State,  the  water 
supply  is  not  only  adequate  but  evidently  unlimited  and  very  accessible.  Mis¬ 
souri  also  has  a  climate  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugarbeets 
with  a  long  growing  season  which  would  also  prove  beneficial.  The  State  is 
well  blessed  with  every  transportation  medium,  including  water  transportation, 
rail  transportation,  and  truck  transportation.  Also,  the  farmers  of  this  State 
are  well  equipped  with  vehicles  which  would  be  necessary  in  transporting  the 
beets  from  the  fields  to  the  refineries. 

Missouri  would  have  a  number  of  areas  where  a  concentration  of  sufficient 
acreage  could  be  found  within  a  desired  radius.  Requests  have  been  made  that 
25,000  acres  per  year  be  available  in  an  area  not  to  exceed  a  radius  of  70  miles. 
Due  to  the  required  rotation,  this  would  necessitate  a  minimum  of  75,000  acres 
available  within  this  70-mile  radius  for  a  3-year  crop  rotation.  This  Missouri 
has,  in  more  than  one  area. 

Sufficient  funds  for  the  financing  of  farmers  to  get  into  the  production  of 
sugaibeets  in  Missouri  is  available  from  many  different  sources.  Also,  there 
are  numerous  farmers  who  would  be  able  and  willing  to  finance  themselves  if 
they  could  but  produce  this  crop. 

Missouri  is  extremely  well  located  when  considering  the  disposal  of  the 
finished  product.  Our  largest  metropolitan  area  is  St.  Louis,  with  a  total  pop¬ 
ulation  approximating  2  million.  Kansas  City  has  a  population  of  iy±  million. 
One  comer  of  our  State  is  approximately  200  miles  from  Chicago,  where  reside 
another  2%  million  citizens.  Also,  one  corner  of  our  State  is  only  90  air  miles 
from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  providing  another  market  of  750.000  individuals.  From 
this  central  location,  the  disposal  of  the  finished  product  and  the  attendant 
freight  rates  and  costs  would  be  very  attractive  to  a  processing  company. 

In  addition  to  this,  Missouri,  as  it  is  now,  is  12th  in  sugar  consumption  in 
the  United  States.  Certainly,  if  we  were  producing  our  own  crop,  we  could 
expect  an  appreciable  increase  in  consumption  within  our  own  State. 

V.  INTEREST  OF  PROCESSORS 

As  referred  to  briefly  in  preceding  remarks,  an  unusual  amount  of  interest 
has  been  shown  by  processors  in  the  possibility  that  Missouri  might  become  a 
commercial  sugarbeet  producing  area.  Representatives  of  three  processing  com¬ 
panies  have  been  in  Missouri  for  extended  visits  on  different  occasions.  They 
realize  the  many  advantages  Missouri  offers  from  the  standpoint  of  soil,  water, 
climate,  transportation,  and  location.  They  also  realize  the  very  fine  industrial 
outlook  and  climate  to  be  found  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  They  realize  also 
that  numerous  smaller  towns  in  the  State  are  already  equipped  with  either 
industrial  development  corporations  or  chambers  of  commerce,  either  of  which 
would  be  vitally  interested  in  assisting  them  in  securing  sites,  buildings,  facili- 
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ties,  or  in  being  of  any  possible  help  in  locating  a  refinery  in  their  area.  This 
interest  by  Missouri  citizens  and  their  attitude  toward  the  acceptance  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  crop  in  this  State  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  these  representatives 
of  the  processing  companies.  They  feel  it  finishes  the  picture,  starting  at  the 
grassroots  level  and  ending  at  the  top,  of  the  complete  interest  of  everyone  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  in  securing  a  sugarbeet  allotment. 

VI.  RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTATION  IN  1061 

Please  refer  to  attached  paper  by  Dr.  Emmett  Pinnell. 

With  our  ItKi 2  research  and  experimentation  program  underway,  we  feel 
certain  the  results  of  our  work  this  year  will  be  much  more  indicative  of  what 
we  can  accomplish  once  we  are  in  commercial  production.  Due  to  the  unusual 
amount  of  cool,  damp  weather  in  1961,  the  yield  per  acre,  the  sucrose  content, 
and  the  purity  factor  were  all  below  our  expectations.  With  a  more  normal 
growing  season  this  year,  earlier  planting  dates,  and  the  selection  of  particular 
strains  and  varieties  adapted  to  a  given  area,  we  feel  certain  the  results  of 
our  1962  program  will  be  most  impressive  and  will  be  competitive  with  any 
producing  State  in  the  north-central  region. 


VII.  REQUEST  FOR  ALLOTMENT 

With  the  firm  support  of  Missouri  citizens  from  every  walk  of  life ;  with  the 
results  of  our  experiment  program  during  1961 ;  with  the  unbounding  confidence 
in  Missourians  to  excel  in  any  endeavor;  and  with  the  knowledge  that  Mis¬ 
souri  could  offer  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  new  area  to  be  considered, 
and  as  much  in  numerous  instances  as  areas  now  in  production  of  commercial 
acreages,  I  am  not  the  least  bit  reluctant  in  requesting  of  this  committee  that 
their  consideration  be  given  to  affording  the  State  of  Missouri  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  commercial  beetgrowing  area.  At  the  risk  of  appearing  selfish,  I 
respectfully  request  an  allotment  of  50,000  acres. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  its  time  and  attention. 


Comments  on  1961  Sugarbeet  Program  in  Missouri 

(Presented  to  Missouri  Beet  Grower  Development  Association  annual  meeting, 
Jan.  9,  1962,  by  Emmett  L.  Pinnell  ’) 

Early  in  1961  because  of  the  Cuban  situation  we  faced  the  question,  Can 
Missouri  grow  satisfactory  sugarbeets  if  acreage  allotments  are  assigned  and 
factories  built?  Consultation  among  experiment  station  sta(ff,  contacts  with 
members  of  the  sugar  industry  confident  that  “beets  can  be  grown  anywhere,”  a 
thorough  study  of  old,  old,  Missouri  data  on  sugarbeets,  a  review  of  recent  ad¬ 
vances  in  sugarbeet  research  and  technology,  and  an  awareness  of  the  strong 
desire  of  Missouri  farmers  for  such  a  new  crop  led  to  the  only  logical  answer  is 
yes.  Once  the  answer  had  been  arrived  at  the  only  job  remaining  was  to  prove 
it  correct.  A  start  has  been  made. 

Seed  of  six  varieties  were  collected  and  planted  in  replicated  experimental 
trials  at  Lexington  on  a  deep  silt-loam  soil  and  at  Portageville  on  a  light 
sandy  loam.  Seed  lots  of  the  same  varieties  were  distributed  widely  to  farmers, 
many  of  them  members  of  this  association,  to  plant  in  unreplicated  domnstra- 
tion  plots  both  to  gain  experience  with  the  crop  and  permit  collection  of  data 
on  yield-sugar  quality,  and  agronomic  problems  from  a  wide  range  of  conditions. 
The  soils  department  used  seed  for  preliminary  studies  involving  varying  amili- 
cations  of  N  and  K. 

No  matter  how  extensive  the  plantings,  data  from  one  season  are  seldom  if 
ever,  adequate  to  give  a  precise  answer  on  the  degree  of  success  expected  from 
a  crop  in  a  new  growing  area.  The  nature  of  the  present  situation  in  which 
Missouri  is  a  candidate  for  acreage  allotments  demands  that  an  attemnt  be 
made,  however.  * 

The  1961  Missouri  beet  trial  results  should  logically  be  compared  only  with 
those  from  the  nomrrigated  States.  These  States  are  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Missouri.  Since  1961  data  from  other  States  are  not  yet  available  the  next 
best  comparison  appears  to  be  with  longtime  averages  from  the  so-called  humid 
region  of  beet  production  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa. 

i  Professor  and  chairman,  Department  of  Field  Crops,  University  of  Missouri. 
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Ten-year  average  production  figures  were  drawn  from  the  most  recent  issue  of 
the  Sugar  Beet  Handbook.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  data  are  also  included  for 
two  States,  Colorado  and  Oregon,  of  the  western  irrigated  region. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  comparisons  to  make  are  those  with  sugar  per  acre. 
In  table  1  it  can  be  seen  that  in  the  five  humid  area  States,  production  per 
acre  ranger  from  2,870  to  3,584  pounds,  with  a  five-State  average  of  approximately 
3,200  pounds  per  acre  for  the  10  years.  The  average  yield  was  11.9  tons  per 
acre  and  the  average  percent  sugar  was  13.5. 

(Note. — Normally,  only  90  percent  or  less  of  the  sucrose  in  the  beet  is  recov¬ 
ered  in  the  refining  process ;  thus  the  factory  figure  of  13.5  indicates  at  least 
15  percent  sucrose  in  the  beets  at  harvest,  on  the  average.) 

The  replicated  experimental  trials  at  Lexington  and  Portageville  (see  table  2) 
gave  results  approximating  the  10-year  humid  area  averages  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Lexington  plots  were  severely  hurt  by  Rhizoctonia  root  rot  and 
Cercospora  leaf  spot  while  the  Portageville  plots  were  affected  by  root  knot 
nematode  as  well  as  leaf  spot  and  crown  rot.  Nevertheless,  tonnages,  percent 
sugar,  and  sugar  per  acre  as  an  average  of  the  two  locations  were  very  close 
to  the  10-year  averages  from  the  North  Central  States. 

The  49  Missouri  demonstrations  averaged  3,116  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre, 
16.3  tons  per  acre,  and  12  percent  sucrose  (table  3).  Sugar  per  acre  essentially 
equals  the  five-State  average  sugar  production  per  acre  mentioned  previously 
but  was  obtained  from  beets  averaging  about  3  percent  less  in  sucrose.  It 
should  he  noted  that  the  estimated  sugar  per  acre  reported  here  is  calculated 
by  a  method  commonly  used ;  that  is,  gross  sugar  per  acre  times  apparent  purity. 
Six  of  the  trials  averaged  above  5,000  pounds  gross  sugar  per  acre  and  one 
trial  had  an  indicated  gross  yield  of  6,700  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre. 

Since  some  of  the  varieties  used  were  obviously  not  well  adapted  to  Missouri, 
the  performance  of  the  topranking  variety  should  be  of  interest.  The  hybrid 
SL122  x  SP  5460-0  ranked  first  (in  sugar  per  acre)  at  the  Portageville  trial  and 
probably  would  have  done  so  in  the  Lexington  trial  had  it  not  been  for  a  poor 
stand.  Table  4  gives  the  results  from  38  demonstrations  which  included  yields 
on  all  6  varieties  and  in  which  this  hybrid  was  top  ranking  in  both  yield  and 
percent  sucrose.  The  calculated  sugar  per  acre  was  3,424  pounds  compared  with 
3,085  for  all  varieties  and  2,5S1  for  the  sixth-ranking  variety.  The  performance 
of  this  hybrid  is  probably  a  more  realistic  measure  of  the  seasons  results  than 
the  average  performance  of  the  six  varieties. 

In  general,  the  yields  were  satisfactory,  although  early  planting  might  well 
have  improved  average  yields  by  several  tons.  Date  of  planting  studies  are  rare 
in  the  literature,  but  those  reported  from  the  Nebraska  area  show  a  distinct 
advantage  for  planting  earlier  than  was  the  case  in  Missouri  this  year.  Judging 
.from  climatic  differences  between  Missouri  and  Nebraska  one  would  suppose 
that  April  1  for  northwest  Missouri  and  March  1  (or  perhaps  February  20) 
for  the  southeast  delta  would  be  the  time  to  plant  for  highest  yields.  Experi¬ 
mental  trials  are  needed  to  establishe  the  best  planting  dates.  The  effect  of  date 
of  planting  on  percent  sucrose  and  apparent  purity  is  not  well  known. 

Percent  sucrose  at  12  percent  is  about  3  percent  less  than  the  longtime  average 
in  other  States  of  the  region.  The  longtime  average  for  apparent  purity  is  not 
available  in  statistical  reports  of  the  region,  but  is  assumed  to  be  above  85  per¬ 
cent  since  this  is  the  figure  often  quoted  by  sugar  companies  as  the  minimum 
desired.  The  1961  Missouri  average  of  80.3  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  quality.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  effect  three  or  four  fungicide  treat¬ 
ments  during  the  growing  season  would  have  done  to  improve  quality,  percent 
sucrose,  and  yield.  Ohio  experiments  with  copper  fungicides  in  past  years 
showed  a  5.8-ton  yield  increase,  1.8  percent  increase  in  percent  sucrose,  and  5.8 
percent  increase  in  apparent  purity,  averaging  out  an  increase  of  2,165  i>ounds  of 
sugar  per  acre  over  the  control  at  2,767  pounds  per  acre.  Certainly,  Cercospora 
leaf  spot  is  likely  to  he  more  serious  in  Missouri  than  in  States  to  the  east  and 
north  because  of  humidity  and  temperature  differences  favoring  the  development 
of  the  fungus.  Although  immunity  is  available  in  related  species,  it  has  not  yet 
been  successfully  transferred  to  the  common  sugarbeet.  The  present  levels  of 
resistance  in  commercial  varieties,  though  deemed  adequate  protection  in  such 
States  as  Ohio  and  Michigan,  may  not  be  enough  for  Missouri  conditions.  Only 
time  and  further  experimentation  can  determine  whether  the  relatively  non- 
expensive,  but  cumbersome,  fungicide  treatments  will  be  a  necessary  part  of 
successful  sugarbeet  production  in  Missouri. 
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In  summary,  the  1961  trials  demonstrate  that  Missouri  has  a  potential  in 
sugarbeet  production  about  equal  to  several  Eastern  and  Northern  States  which 
have  long  produced  the  crop.  Although  it  is  doubtful  that  Missouri  farmers  can 
ever  achieve  the  high  sugar  per  acre  found  in  the  irrigated  Western  States,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  with  sufficient  research  and  education  our  farmers  can  produce 
beets  satisfactory  to  the  industry. 

Research  areas  in  need  of  immediate  attention  if  Missouri  is  to  be  a  beet¬ 
growing  State  by  1964  or  1965  : 

(1)  Fertilizer  studies. 

(2)  Time  of  planting  and  harvesting. 

(3)  Variety  evaluation. 

(4)  Fungicides  for  control  of  Cercospora  leaf  spot. 

(5)  Control  of  Rhizoctonia  root  rot. 

(6)  Chemicals  for  weed  control. 

(7)  Chemicals  for  insect  control. 

Basic  lesearch  needed  in  the  long  run: 

( 1 )  Transfer  of  immunity  to  Cercospora  leaf  spot  from  wild  species  re¬ 
lated  to  the  sugarbeet. 

(2)  Inheritance  of  quality  factors  in  sugarbeets  grown  under  Missouri 
climatic  conditions. 


Table  1. — 10-year  average  ( 1950-59 )  beet  sugar  production  statistics  from 
selected  States  ( from  data  in  Beet  Sugar  Handbook,  2d  ed.,  May  1961 ) 


State 

Sugar  per 
acre 

Percent 
sugar  factory 
produced 

Tons  of 
beets  per 
acre 

Payments 
per  ton 

Farm  in¬ 
come  per 
acre  > 

Ohio . 

3,430 

12.8 

13.4 

$13. 45 

$180 

Michigan _ _ 

3. 113 

12.2 

12.8 

13.  95 

179 

Minnesota . . . . 

3.  584 

16.0 

11.2 

13.  59 

152 

Iowa _ _ 

2,  870 

13.0 

11.0 

13.68 

150 

Wisconsin _ _ _ 

2,  960 

13.6 

10.9 

11.  38 

124 

5-State  average _ 

3, 191 

13.5 

11.9 

13. 21 

157 

Colorado  .  ...  . . . 

5, 180 

16.0 

16.2 

14. 30 

232 

Oregon. . . . . 

8,747 

18.8 

23.3 

13. 42 

313 

1  Does  not  include  value  of  tops  or  pulp  returned  to  farm. 


Table  2. — Summary  of  1961  sugarbeet  experimental  trials  in  Missouri 


Location 

Sugar  per 
acre 

Percent 

sucrose 

Tons  of  beets 
per  acre 

Apparent 

purity 

Lexington _ _ _  __  _  . 

3,061 

13.0 

13.8 

85.1 

Portageville.  . 

2,  402 

14.2 

10.8 

79.3 

Top  variety: 

Lexington  .  . 

3,336 

13.2 

15.3 

82.6 

Portageville  .  _  _  _ 

2,801 

15.0 

11.4 

81.9 

Average  2  locations _  _  __  ... 

2,732 

13.6 

12.3 

82.2 

Average  of  top  varieties..  _  _ 

3,068 

14.1 

13.4 

82.2 

1  Top  variety  chosen  on  basis  of  sugar  per  acre.  (Varieties  differed  significantly  in  percent  sucrose  but 
not  in  yield.) 


Table  3. — Performance  of  sugarbeets  in  lf9  demonstration  plantings  over  the 

State  of  Missouri  in  1961 


Group 

Number  of 
demonstra¬ 
tions 
averaged 

Pounds  of 
sugar  per 
acre 

Percent  of 
sucrose 

Tons  of  beets 
per  acre 

Apparent 

purity 

1.  Missouri-Mississippi  bottom 
trials _ 

27 

3,260 

11.4 

17.5 

81.  7 

2.  Southeast _ 

12 

2, 972 

12.7 

15. 1 

77.  5 

3.  Upland  trials . . 

10 

2,900 

12.6 

14.4 

79.9 

Grand  average . 

49 

3,116 

12.0 

16.3 

80.3 
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Table  4. — Comparative  performance  of  6  sugarbeet  varieties  in  demonstration 

trials 


Variety 

Pounds  of 
sugar  per 
acre 

Percent  of 
sucrose 

Tons  of  beets 
per  acre 

Apparent 

purity 

SL122  X  SP  5460-0 _ 

3,  424 

1  (10) 

13.3 

1  (38) 

15.6 

1  (6) 

82.5 

HC2  _ _ _ _ 

3,  298 

12.6 

15.2 

86.1 

HU12 _ 

3,234 

13.2 

15.2 

80.6 

US  401 _ 

3, 203 

12.7 

15.  5 

81.1 

USH2 . . . 

2,  768 

11.8 

14.  5 

80.9 

59-606-0 _ 

2,  581 

12.2 

13.6 

77.8 

Average _ _  _  .. 

3,085 

12.6 

14.9 

81.5 

1  Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  number  of  locations  from  which  comparable  data  were  obtained. 


Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Tindall,  stand  up.  He  is  toward  the  door.  Mr. 
Tindall  is  of  the  Missouri  Iiuralist,  the  Missouri  State  magazine,  and 
quite  active  in  the  development  of  the  sugarbeet  industry  in  Missouri. 
Mr.  Poage.  We  are  glad  to  have  both  of  these  gentlemen. 

(Mr.  Tindall’s  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Cordell  Tindall,  Representing  the  Missouri  Beet  Growers 

Development  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee :  I  am  Cordell  Tindall,  Fayette, 
Mo.  I  represent  the  Missouri  Beet  Growers  Development  Association,  a  rather 
informal  group  of  farmers  from  widely  scattered  sections  of  the  State  organized 
in  1961  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  bringing  a  new  farm  industry  to  Missouri. 
I  operate  400  acres  of  land  in  Howard  County,  am  also  editor  of  Missouri 
Ruralist,  Missouri’s  State  farm  magazine. 

Members  of  our  organization  are  substantial  farmers,  many  with  large-scale 
operations.  They  have  shown  keen  interest  in  growing  sugarbeets,  stand  willing 
to  make  the  investment  necessary  for  machinery  and  equipment. 

Individual  farmers  planted  small  test  plots  in  considerable  numbers  last  year, 
and  these  plots  indicated  that  beets  will  thrive  in  our  State  under  a  wide  variety 
of  soils  and  degrees  of  care. 

To  provide  much  more  valuable  information  on  cultural  and  management 
practices,  however,  our  University  of  Missouri  conducted  tests  in  several  loca¬ 
tions.  Despite  a  most  unfavorable  season,  results  were  encouraging.  Our  yields 
were  higher  and  sugar  content  slightly  lower  than  reports  from  surrounding 
States  growing  beets.  On  the  basis  of  yield  of  sugar  to  the  acre  our  preliminary 
results  were  encouraging,  the  yield  (3,100  pounds)  was  practically  that  of  the 
five-State  average  (3,400). 

We  are  confident  that  we  can  make  big  strides  forward  in  this  field.  Our 
first  tests  were  with  varieties  poorly  adapted  to  Missouri.  Top  varieties  per¬ 
formed  well,  indeed.  No  attempt  was  made  to  control  insects  or  diseases.  We 
wanted  to  learn  what  the  problems  would  be.  We  did  just  that.  Use  of  chemi¬ 
cals  to  control  disease  undoubtedly  will  increase  yield  of  sugar,  as  it  has  in  other 
States. 

Further  tests  are  being  carried  out  in  four  locations  this  year  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  at  Spickard,  Columbia,  Weldon  Springs,  and  Sikeston.  Experi¬ 
mental  work  will  include  fertilizer-application  studies  as  well  as  further  study 
of  varieties,  planting  dates,  harvest  dates,  cultural  practices,  and  use  of  chemi¬ 
cals.  Some  farm  plots  are  being  planted  again  this  year. 

I  mention  this  work  to  indicate  that  we  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  re¬ 
search  facilities  of  our  land-grant  college. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  Missouri  has  distinct  advantages.  We  have 
plenty  of  water,  both  for  irrigation  of  the  growing  crop  and  the  processing  of 
the  beets.  We  have  a  strategic  location  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Nation  with  ex¬ 
cellent  rail,  barge,  and  truck  transportation.  We  are  much  closer  to  large  cen¬ 
ters  of  population  than  many  areas  now  growing  beets. 
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We  are  not  ready  to  grow  beets  commercially  this  year,  nor  next  year.  It  is 
our  hope  that  Congress  can  write  a  new  Sugar  Act  that  will  call  for  orderly 
development  and  expansion  of  the  sugar  industry  in  this  Nation.  Naturally,  it 
is  our  hope  that  Missouri  can  play  a  major  role  in  this  development  in  the  next 
few  years. 

The  farmers  of  Missouri  stand  willing  to  grow  sugarbeets.  Our  research  scien¬ 
tists  are  ready  to  provide  us  with  the  technical  know-how.  Industrial  leaders 
have  indicated  interest  in  this  new  industry.  Missouri  is  ready  to  “show”  the 
Nation  that  we  can  develop  a  sugarbeet  industry. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Harvey,  would  you  present  the  gentlemen  from 
Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  happy  to 
present  a  longtime  friend  of  mine  and  a  very  highly  regarded  gentle¬ 
man,  particularly  in  agricultural  circles  in  Indiana,  a  gentleman  who 
has  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  problem  of  getting  a  sugar  quota 
established  and  a  plant  for  western  Indiana  and  eastern  Illinois.  He 
is  from  Indiana.  I  am  very  happy  to  present  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Schenk. 

Mr.  Po  age.  Mr.  Schenk,  we  are  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  H.  SCHENK,  VINCENNES,  IND.,  PRESI¬ 
DENT  OF  THE  WABASH  VALLEY  BEET  DEVELOPING  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Schenk.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  I  am  Charles  H.  Schenk, 
a  farmer  of  Vincennes,  Ind.  I  have  been  farming  for  many  years  and 
at  the  present  time  am  president  of  the  Wabash  Valley  Beet  Develop¬ 
ing  Association.  This  association  represents  an  area  of  southwestern 
Indiana  and  southeastern  Illinois  comprising  15  counties  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  several  thousand.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  appear  before  you  and  your  committee  to  express  the 
views  of  the  farmers  of  our  association. 

We  farmers  believe  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
supply  should  be  produced  by  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane 
growers  and  that  provisions  should  be  made  to  allow  part  of  this  in¬ 
crease  to  come  from  new  sugar-producing  areas. 

A  strong  agriculture  is  basic  to  the  continued  success  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  economy,  and  it  is  in  the  public  interest  for  consumers  to  have 
a  safe,  dependable  supply  of  sugar. 

The  broad  purpose  of  sugar-quota  laws  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  being  to  provide  U.S.  consumers  with  a  safe  and  adequate  supply 
of  sugar  at  prices  which  would  both  maintain  the  domestic  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  and  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  to  customers.  An  additional 
purpose  of  sugar-quota  legislation  has  been  to  promote  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States.1 

Our  sugar  program  lias  worked.  Domestic  producers  have  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  price  stability,  and  domestic  consumers  have  enjoyed 
adequate  and  stable  supplies.  Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  it  is  asked, 
“Why  rock  the  boat  ?”  The  answer  is  Mr.  Fidel  Castro.  He  and  his 
fellow  Communists  not  merely  rocked  the  boat ;  they  sank  it.  Almost 
immediately  after  Castro  came  into  power  in  January  1959,  Cuba 
started  to  shift  its  sugar  economy  into  the  Communist  orbit.  This 
country  reacted  slowly.  However,  it  finally  recognized  that  Cuba  was 


1  Special  Study  on  Sugar,  Committee  Print,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Feb.  14,  1&61„  p.  14. 
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no  longer  a  dependable  source  of  supply  for  sugar,  and  in  July  1960 
provided  that  supplies  should  come  from  other  sources.  The  United 
State  must  readjust  its  thinking  on  the  entire  sugar  program  to  the 
realities  of  today.2 

ADDITIONAL  U.S.  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  WOULD  AID  AGRICULTURE 

Increased  domestic  sugar  production  would  aid  parts  of  American 
agriculture.  Our  agriculture  is  the  envy  of  much  of  the  world.  It  is 
basic  to  our  economy,  and  has  helped  make  us  the  best  fed  and  clothed 
Nation  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  must  remain  strong  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  progress.  Largely  because  of  the  productivity  of  our 
agriculture,  we  free  men  from  the  land  to  make  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  we  all  enjoy.  We  now  have  only  9  percent  of  our  population 
on  farms,  as  contrasted  to  45  to  50  percent  in  Russia. 

Our  farmers  have  increased  productivity  marvelously  in  the  last  two 
decades.  Since  World  War  II,  farm  output  has  gone  up  about  one- 
fourth  with  no  increase  in  total  inputs.  Also,  food-processing  in¬ 
dustries  have  increased  their  output  per  man-hour  by  40  percent. 
Thus,  the  American  economy  grows  and  the  American  consumer 
gains.  No  other  consumer  in  the  world  gets  such  a  break.  American 
families  buy  more  food,  of  better  quality  and  wider  variety,  than 
any  other  families  in  the  world,  and  do  it  at  less  cost  in  hours  of 
work  than  any  other  families  in  the  world.  It  is  important  that  we 
keep  this  marvelous  production  plant  strong. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  surplus  production  in  agriculture, 
and  agriculture  is  depressed.  Resources  will  have  to  be  moved  out 
of  agriculture  if  we  don’t  find  uses  for  them.  This  will  be  costly, 
in  terms  of  uprooting  families,  disrupting  local  communities  and  re¬ 
training  workers.  To  use  some  of  these  surplus  resources  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sugar  should  help  keep  agriculture  strong  while  protecting 
our  sugar  supply.  I  would  also  help  provide  employment  in  rural 
areas  where  much  surplus  labor  and  low  incomes  exist  and  reduce 
costs  of  our  aid  to  agriculture. 

Increased  farm  and  service  labor  would  be  employed.  The  number 
of  local  service  jobs  of  all  kinds  is  closely  associated  with  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  manufacturing.  In  a  rural  town  the  ratio  of 
manufacturing  to  service  employment  is  about  one  to  one.  With  this 
ratio  in  mind,  the  employment  growth  of  rural  areas,  because  of  an 
expanded  sugar  industry,  will  very  probably  be  increased  by  between 
one  and  two  service  jobs  for  every  manufacturing  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity  created. 

Our  Government  is  making  sizable  payments  to  keep  agriculture 
strong.  According  to  J.  C.  Bottum,  noted  Purdue  agricultural  econ¬ 
omist,  ‘‘The  United  States  is  spending  between  $4  and  $5  billion  annu¬ 
ally  in  order  to  balance  our  agricultural  production  and  markets, 
through  programs  to  increase  outlets  and  programs  to  adjust  supply.” 
To  use  some  of  our  surplus  agricultural  resources  in  producing  sugar 
should  help  balance  our  maladjustment  of  resources  in  agriculture 
while  protecting  our  sugar  supply  and  keeping  agriculture  strong. 


2  Address  by  Lawrence  Myers.  Director.  Sugar  Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
before  the  Sugar  Club.  Sugar  Reports,  No.  118,  February  1962,  p.  10. 
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Research  has  been  largely  responsibile  for  our  outstanding  agri¬ 
cultural  productivity.  If  major  research  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
sugar  industry,  it  is  probable,  based  upon  experience  with  broilers 
and  other  agricultural  products,  that  the  United  States  could  become 
one  of  the  low-cost  sugar  producers  of  the  world  while  maintaining 
the  high  standard  of  living  of  American  workers.  Technological  ad¬ 
vances  have  already  been  rapid  for  domestic  sugar  crops.  Man-hours 
of  labor  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar  have  been  sharply  reduced 
in  the  past  decade,  and  mechanization  has  been  rapid.  Yields  per 
acres  have  risen  a  fourth  or  more  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  in 
mainland  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  areas  and  in  Hawaii.3  It  might 
be  well  to  use  more  of  our  fine  research  facilities  to  improve  sugar 
production  instead  of  crops  that  are  in  surplus.  We  must  keep  our 
research  scientists  working  to  take  care  of  our  expanding  population 
and  keep  us  ahead  in  the  food  and  fiber  production  race. 

NEW  AREAS  CAN  PRODUCE  SUGAR  EFFICIENTLY 

Some  areas  have  shown  high  ability  to  produce.  Tests  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Arizona  have  shown  yields  as  high  as  37.8  tons 
of  beets  per  acre  and  sugar  yield  of  5.6  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.4  The 
1960  U.S.  average  yield  under  irrigation  was  19  tons  of  beets.5 

ADDITIONAL  U.S.  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  WOULD  AID  INDUSTRY 

The  administration  is  urging  industrial  expansion  and  increased 
employment.  Expansion  within  the  sugar  industry  would  help  meet 
this  goal.  It  would  help  provide  work  in  some  rural  low-income  areas. 
Increased  employment  resulting  from  a  new  $12  to  $18  million  sugar 
plant  in  an  area,  use  of  local  land,  equipment,  and  supplies  would  all 
be  beneficial. 


ADDITIONAL  U.S.  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  WOULD  AID  CONSUMERS 

Cuba  has  been  a  major  supplier  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  from 
the  beginning  of  our  modern  sugar  economy.  In  recent  years,  prior  to 
mid-1960,  our  imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba  amounted  to  over  3  million 
tons  annually,  about  one-third  of  total  consumption  in  the  United 
States  and  some  two-thirds  of  all  sugar  imported  from  foreign  areas. 
The  Cuban  sugar  trade  with  the  United  States  has  now  been  redi¬ 
rected  toward  the  Communist  bloc.6 

The  United  States  sold  sizable  quantities  of  wheat  and  lard  to  Cuba 
and  imported  sugar  from  them  so  they  could  buy  our  wheat  and  lard. 
I  or  years,  Cuba  was  the  largest  market  in  Latin  America  for  U.S. 
agricultural  products,  notably  rice,  lard,  wheat,  and  wheat  flour. 
This  market  has  been  lost  to  the  United  States,  and  it  appears  desir¬ 
able  to  offset  this  lost  market  by  producing  more  sugar  domestically. 
An  increase  in  domestic  production  would  help  provide  a  dependable 


JSpecial  Study  on  Sugar,  Committee  Print,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Feb.  14,  1961,  page  3. 
1Q69  °*  r^es^s»  Safford  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 


“Address  by  Tom  O.  Murphy,  Deputy  Director,  Sugar  Division,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Kansas  City  Sugar  Beet  Seminar,  Sugar  Reports,  No.  18,  February  1962, 
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domestic  supply  of  sugar  in  the  event  of  an  international  emergency, 
thus  aiding  consumers  and  following  the  purpose  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

SUMMARY 

We  growers  of  agricultural  commodities  appreciate  the  help  given 
to  the  American  farmer  by  the  USD  A  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Many  billions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  and  research 
and  educational  programs  have  been  supported.  Land  has  been  taken 
out  of  production  with  the  aid  of  Government  payments.  However, 
surplus  products  still  depress  prices.  The  farmer  has  a  low  income 
compared  to  incomes  of  others. 

Increased  production  of  sugar  within  the  United  States  would 
strengthen  the  economy  of  American  farmers  in  new  growing  areas. 
It  would  help  balance  our  maladjustment  of  resources  in  agriculture, 
help  keep  agriculture  strong,  and  protect  our  sugar  supply. 

We  reluctantly  support  the  proposal  of  the  sugar  industry  and  the 
administration  with  this  exception.  Inadequate  recognition  is  given 
to  the  new  sugar-producing  areas.  We  strongly  recommend  that  the 
sugar  bill  provide  that  all  of  the  annual  growth  in  sugar  requirements 
above  9,700,000  tons,  in  other  words,  the  “growth  factor,”  be  retained 
for  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  growers,  to  be  divided  75 
percent  beets  and  25  percent  cane,  and  that  new  growing  areas  be 
granted  annually  85,000  tons  or  such  acreage  as  would  yield  85,000  tons 
of  sugar.  This  would  provide  for  reasonable  growth  in  established 
sugar-producing  areas  and  at  the  same  time  provide  sufficient  tonnage 
for  at  least  two  new  growing  areas  annually.  Research  has  shown  that 
many  new  areas  can  produce  sugar  profitably  at  present  price  levels. 
We  urge  you  to  give  this  opportunity  to  the  American  farmer. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Schenk.  We  appreciate  your 
statement. 

Now,  we  have  three  witnesses  from  New  York  State.  We  have  very 
little  time  left.  I  am  just  wondering  what  the  time  situation  is — if 
you  would  care  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  at  this  time.  I  will  try 
not  to  cut  you  off. 

Is  this  Mr.  Lattimore  ? 

Mr.  Lattimore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Aron  is  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Lattimore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now.  If  you  are  going 
into  some  length,  we  may  have  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Lattimore.  I  will  make  it  very  brief. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  LATTIMORE,  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  RE¬ 
DEVELOPMENT  AREA  ORGANIZATION  OF  CAYUGA  COUNTY,  NEW 

YORK,  AUBURN,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Lattimore.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members:  My  name  is  Paul 
J.  Lattimore.  I  am  from  Auburn,  N.Y.  I  represent  the  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Area  Organization  of  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  and  the  Fin- 
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ger  Lakes  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association.  The  latter  group  is  an 
oorganization  of  five  counties  of  central  New  York. 

Both  of  these  organizations  are  interested  in  the  development  of  a 
beet  sugar  industry  in  that  area.  Both  organizations  are  listed  among 
the  groups  for  whom  Frank  Kemp  so  ably  spoke  on  the  first  day  of 
these  hearings,  in  support  of  the  domestic  quota  provisions  of  H.R. 
1 1730.  I  should  at  this  time  like  to  file  with  the  committee  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  we  are  interested  in  a  beet  sugar  processing  plant 
in  central  New  York,  and  why  we  believe  sugarbeet  production  in 
central  New  5  ork  is  practical,  both  as  far  as  farming  and  most  im¬ 
portantly  marketing. 

As  a  supplement  to  that  statement,  I  want  to  make  three  brief 
points : 

(1)  I  want  to  reiterate  our  full  support  of  the  domestic  quota  pro¬ 
visions  of  H.R.  11730,  especially  the  allocation  for  new  areas  each 
year  of  an  acreage  required  for  producing  50,000  tons  of  sugar  ap¬ 
proximately  equivalent  to  the  output  of  a  new  refinery.  I  believe  we 
were  the  first— at  least  we  were  among  the  very  first— of  the  so-called 
hiew  growers  groups”  to  endorse  the  quota  and  new  factory  provisions 
of  H.R  11730.  We  recognize  that  all  sugar  legislation  is  a  compro¬ 
mise.  Naturally,  we  would  like  the  acreage  specifically  reserved  in 
the  law  for  New  York  State,  but  we  realize  that  is  indeed  impractical. 

We  also  realize  that  it  is  utterly  impractical  to  begin  to  satisfy  all 
the  demands  for  new  acreage  that  exist  in  the  United  States  today. 
\\  e  believe  H.R.  11730  is  an  effective  and  workable  compromise  We 
believe  it,  is  a  very  practical  approach  to  a  very  difficult  problem.  We 
also  have  the  feeling  that  when  some  of  the  groups  that  now  are  so 
much  interested  begin  to  investigate  the  cost  of  building  new  beet 
sugar  processing  factories  and  the  market  potential,  some  of  their 
enthusiasm  may  dim. 

(  “  r'la'1  ^  ^r-  P°ag'e  for  bringing  out  in  the  testimony 

yesterday  that  the  aforementioned  acreage  will  be  offered  first  to  new 
areas— for  new  areas  that  can  make  the  best,  case,  at  public  hearings 
oi  1  eceiving  it  before  it  is  offered  to  established  growers  or  new 
glowers  to  be  served  by  an  existing  factory.  In  his  answers  to  Mr. 

1  oage  s  questions  on  this  subject,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sug¬ 
gested  that  it,  would  be  helpful  if  the  committee  could  set  some  guide- 
imes  to  help  define,  a  “new  area”  or  areas  which  should  get  first  prefer¬ 
ence  in  the  acreage  for  building  new  plants.  If  it,  is  practical,  with¬ 
out,  jeopardizing  the  passage  of  the  bill,  to  put  such  language  into  the 
law,  we  would  favor  such  action  by  the  committee.  If  that  is  not  prac¬ 
tical,  however,  I  am  confident,  that,  the  legislative  history  Mr.  Poao-e 
built  up  on  that  score  and  the  word  he  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
gnculture  on  that  question  will  be  respected  in  the  future  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sugar  Act, 

(3)  Lastly  in  his  testimony  yesterday,  Mr.  Creed  expressed  fears 
lat,  an  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  would  deprive  sugar 
consumers  m  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  of  their  accus¬ 
tomed  sugar  supplies.  I  failed  to  follow  his  reasoning.  In  any  event, 
his  arguments  are  completely  erroneous  if  the  expansion  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry  takes  place  in  the  Northeast  section  of  the  United 
States — and  a  beet  sugar  mill  in  central  New  York  would  indeed  auto- 
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matically  increase  the  supply  of  sugar  available  to  the  consumers  of 
the  Northeast. 

A  beet  sugar  mill  in  central  New  York  would  likewise  insure  to  the 
regional  sugar  users  a  more  stable  and  reliable  supply  not  subject  to 
the  whims  and  hazards  of  distant  sources.  If  Mr.  Creed  desires  to  im¬ 
prove  the  sugar  supply  in  Northeastern  United  States,  he  must  know 
that  only  beet  sugar  quotas  at  least  as  large  as  H.R.  11730,  with  special 
provisions  for  the  allocation  of  acres  for  new  plants  as  in  H.R.  11730, 
will  enable  us  to  proceed  with  the  development  we  plan  for  beet  sugar 
production  in  central  New  York. 

I  thank  the  committee,  and  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
have  our  written  statement  follow  at  this  point  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lattimore.  We  appreciate  your  very 
practical  and  sound  statement.  We  appreciate  your  cooperation,  and 
without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Aron,  do  you  want  to  make  a  statement,  or  do  you  want  to  file 
your  statement  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Aron.  I  do  not  have  a  statement  to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Poage.  Any  statement  you  care  to  make  will  be  included  in 
the  record. 

(Statement  of  Mr.  Paul  W.  Lattimore  follows :) 

Statement  of  Paul  W.  Lattimore,  Chairman,  Redevelopment  Area 
Organization  Auburn  Labor  Market,  Cayuga  County,  N.Y. 

SUGARBEET  PROGRAM  FOR  CAYUGA  COUNTY 

The  Auburn  Labor  Market  Area,  which  encompasses  all  of  Cayuga  County, 
has  been  identified  as  an  area  of  persistent  and  substantial  labor  surplus  by 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  (ARA).  On  the  instructions  of  the 
aforesaid  administration  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Cayuga  Couuty  estab¬ 
lished  a  Redevelopment  Area  Organization  (RAO)  whose  purpose  is  to  mo¬ 
bilize  the  best  economic  judgment  in  the  community  to  diagnose  its  ills,  pre¬ 
pare  a  prescription,  and  implement  the  said  prescription. 

The  preliminary  overall  economic  development  program  (OEDP)  which  the 
RAO  of  Cayuga  County  prepared  was  the  first  to  be  approved  in  New  York 
State  and  was  among  the  first  of  seven  counties  nationally  to  receive  an  ap¬ 
proval  of  its  program  by  ARA. 

In  the  process  of  exploring  solutions  for  its  economic  ills,  the  RAO  received  a 
suggestion  from  a  local  resident,  Mr.  Henry  Stack,  to  investigate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  beet  sugar  refinery  in  Cayuga  County.  This  proposal  has  been 
studied,  analyzed,  and  discussed  for  the  past  9  months.  Our  research  and  dis¬ 
cussions  have  included  talks  with  sugar  refinery  executives  in  charge  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufacturing,  academic,  and  governmental  experts  on  agricul¬ 
ture  and  economics,  farmers,  consumers  of  industrial  sugar  and  sugarbeet 
byproducts,  sugar  brokers,  etc. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  “Special  Study  on  Sugar,  a  report  of  the  Special 
Study  Group  on  Sugar  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,”  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  considering  the  production  possibilities  of  areas  of  new 
production  specifically  mentioned  central  New  York  as  having  suitable  soils 
and  climate  for  sugarbeet  cultivation.  ( P52 ) 

A  series  of  experiments  have  begun  in  the  spring  of  1962  to  determine  the 
yield  per  acre  and  the  sugar  content  of  beets  grown  in  Cayuga  County.  These 
experimental  trials  should  establish  whether  the  cultivation  of  the  sugarbeet 
in  Cayuga  County  could  prove  sufficiently  profitable  to  the  farmers  to  insure 
the  minimum  acreage  required  by  a  refinery.  According  to  the  Special  Study  on 
Sugar  (P56)  a  modern  factory  to  process  60,000  tons  of  sugar  annually  re¬ 
quires  about  27,000  acres  of  sugarbeets.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  ARA 
that  the  engineering  and  market  feasibility  of  a  refinery  in  Cayuga  County 
be  studied  simultaneously  so  that  construction  of  the  refinery  could  be  initiated 
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without  delay  upon  the  expected  satisfactory  completion  of  the  tests.  In  this 
manner,  a  beet  sugar  refinery  could  be  in  operation  in  Cayuga  County  by  1964. 

Our  plan  to  establish  a  sugarbeet  refinery  in  Cayuga  County  is  based  upon 
the  following  facts : 

1.  The  consumption  of  sugar  is  expected  to  grow  substantially  in  the  United 
States  in  the  next  decade.  The  “Special  Sugar  Report,”  projected  sugar  con¬ 
sumption  on  the  basis  of  population  growth.  Once  a  level  of  income  has  been 
achieved  as  in  America,  changing  income  has  little  effect  on  sugar  consumption. 
Based  on  a  per  capita  annual  sugar  consumption  of  97  pounds,  the  population 
projected  for  1970  of  214.1  million  people  should  require  about  1%  million  tons 
more  than  present  level. 

2.  Increased  domestic  consumption  of  sugar  will  necessitate  increased  produc¬ 
tion  within  the  United  States.  When  America’s  supply  of  sugar  from  Cuba  was 
terminated,  foreign  not  domestic  sources  took  up  the  entire  slack  since  domestic 
production  of  sugar  could  not  be  increased  overnight.  Every  indication  points 
to  the  probability  that  domestic  suppliers  will  produce  more  than  the  present  55 
percent  of  domestic  consumption.  It  seems  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a  short¬ 
age  of  available  foreign  sugar  to  meet  the  45  percent  of  America’s  needs.  How¬ 
ever,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  impact  of  rising  standards  of  living 
in  countries  whose  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  is  significantly  lower  than 
our  own.  The  inability  to  meet  the  increased  requirements  for  sugar  from 
domestic  sources  when  the  Cuban  sugar  trade  ceased  indicates  that  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  cannot  be  increased  automatically.  Increased  domestic  production  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  more  reliable  source  of  supply  not  subject  to  the  whims  and  hazards  of 
distant  sources. 

3.  Among  the  new  areas  of  sugarbeet  production,  Cayuga  County  looms  as  a 
distinct  possibility.  The  special  report  on  sugar  which  referred  to  Central  New 
York  as  previously  indicated  projected  an  increase  of  38,000  acres  of  sugarbeet 
planting  in  the  Great  Lake  region,  in  the  event  that  present  price  structure  was 
maintained.  The  sugarbeet  had  been  previously  grown  in  this  New  \rork  area 
about  50  years  ago  and  this  commercial  experience  and  experimental  work  at 
that  time  indicates  that  sugarbeets  can  be  raised  in  a  satisfactory  quality  here. 
He  reported  yields  were  almost  50  percent  higher  than  the  national  average 
at  that  time.  However,  the  extremely  high  labor  costs  in  large  measure  turned 
the  New  York  farmer  to  other  crops. 

4.  The  technological  and  scientific  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  sugarbeet 
agriculture,  especially  in  the  last  two  decades  have  so  reduced  the  labor  cost 
that  beet  sugar  production  in  New  York  is  once  again  economically  feasible. 
The  monogerm  seed,  the  precision  planters,  the  mechanical  and  chemical  weed 
killers  have  already  largely  eliminated  and  in  the  near  future  may  entirely  elimi¬ 
nate  the  laborious  hand  blocking  and  thinning  once  required.  The  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  harvesting,  initiated  after  the  Second  World  War,  has  now  become  pre¬ 
dominant. 

5.  Professor  Feuer,  of  Cornell  University,  estimated  300,000  acres  suitable  for 
sugarbeet  production  in  an  area  within  a  40-mile  radius  of  Auburn  covering, 
of  course,  the  several  adjacent  counties.  Preliminary  discussions  with  local 
farmers  indicate  a  keen  interest  in  sugarbeet  production  and  a  willingness  and 
readiness  to  participate  in  the  experimental  program.  Discussions  with  farmers 
and  research  indicates  the  urgent  need  to  develop  an  additional  cash  crop.  The 
experimental  program  is  being  carried  on  in  Cayuga  County  and  several  neigh¬ 
boring  counties.  Interest  in  the  experiment  was  so  greate  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  farmers  who  volunteered  could  be  selected  for  participation  in 
the  experiment.  This  experiment  is  being  carried  on  in  close  collaboration  with 
a  sugar  refinery  company  and  is  being  directly  supervised  by  the  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice.  Cornell  University  is  conducting  variety  tests  on  its  experimental  farm  and 
is  actively  participating  in  an  advisory  role  on  the  experiments  being  conducted 
by  the  farmers. 

6.  In  view  of  the  large  dairy  cattle  population  of  the  area  and  the  presence  of 
a  large  feed  processing  plant  nearby,  a  ready  market  is  available  for  the  sugar- 
beet  byproducts,  much  of  which  is  used  as  cattle  feed.  The  beet  tops  will  re¬ 
main  on  the  farm  and  can  be  feed  to  the  animals  or  will  be  shipped  to  nearby 
dairy  farms.  The  wet  pulp,  the  remains  of  the  beet  after  the  sugar  has  been 
removed,  can  be  used  directly  as  feed  or  it  can  be  dried  and  even  treated  with 
molasses  and  also  used  as  feed.  The  molasses  is  likewise  another  sugarbeet 
byproduct  which  is  either  mixed  with  the  pulp  or  sold  separately. 
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7.  Other  byproducts  have  important  industrial  purposes  and  will  find  a  ready 
market  nearby.  Sugarbeet  molasses  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid 
yeast,  and  antibiotics.  The  Steffens  method  of  extracting  sugar  from  molasses 
is  a  source  of  monosodium  glutamate  which  intensifies  the  taste  of  food  and 
also  potash  fertilizer  and  protein  livestock  feed. 

S.  The  Northeast  area  is  a  deficit  area  as  far  as  sugar.  Based  on  the  average 
consumption  of  97  pounds  of  sugar  per  capita,  a  sugar  refinerv  producing  60  000 
tons  annualy  requires  a  market  of  1,200,000  people  assuming  the  industrial  con¬ 
sumption  is  proportionate  to  national  figures.  Within  250  miles  of  Auburn, 
population  exceeds  2  million.  Moreover,  a  sugar  refinery  near  Auburn  will 
provide  a  stable  source  of  supply  for  the  many  sugar-using  industries  in  the 
area  and  help  them  to  maintain  and  expand  their  activity. 

9.  Interest  has  been  clearly  shown  by  investors  who' are  prepared  to  organize 
the  capital  required  of  approximately  $15  million  and  to  build  and  equip  the 
plant. 

10.  The  new  sugar  legislation  should  provide  that  a  portion  of  the  additional 
annual  consumption  should  be  allocated  to  new  areas  to  support  new  refineries. 

11.  L  pstate  New  York  offers  the  best  possible  area  for  new  sugarbeet  growth : 

First— because  the  market  demand  for  sugar  is  strongest  in  relation  to  supply, 

Second— because  the  market  demand  for  the  sugar  byproducts  can  absorb  the 

anticipated  production, 

Third — because  it  will  provide  the  farmers  with  an  important  cash  crop, 

Fourth — because  it  will  provide  additional  jobs  to  an  area  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment,  jobs  in  the  refinery,  in  the  industries  using  sugar  and 
beet  byproducts,  and  in  the  commercial  and  service  industries  that  will  expand 
as  farm  income  rises. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Reifel  requests  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Dan 
Nohr,  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  and  statement  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Crook,  Frank¬ 
fort,  S.  Dak.,  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(Statements  of  Mr.  Nohr  and  Mr.  Crook  are  as  follows:  ) 

Statement  of  Mr.  Dan  Nohr,  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  1  am  one  of  a  new  group 
of  sugarbeet  producers  representing  6,500  acres  in  southeastern  South  Dakota. 

As  a  preface  to  my  remarks,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  member  of 
your  committee,  Representative  Ben  Reifel,  is  the  Congressman  for  our  district 
and  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  those  pressing  for  more  adequate  consideration 
for  the  domestic  beet  producers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  producers  are  now  in  their  second  year  and  we  can  report 
highly  favorable  results  from  sugarbeets  after  a  year’s  exiterience.  We  have 
found  that  our  soil  is  well  suited  to  sugarbeets  and  that  when  combined  with 
proper  amounts  of  water  and  favorable  weather  conditions,  we  can  raise  some 
of  the  best  beets  in  the  country. 

Our  growers,  on  the  basis  of  our  first  year  of  experience,  are  anxious  to  in¬ 
crease  existing  acreage  and  many  farmers  not  engaged  in  beet  production  are 
anxious  to  enter  this  promising  field. 

Our  area  is  quite  limited  in  the  number  of  crops  we  can  raise.  Most  of  the 
crops  which  we  now  produce  are  in  surplus  and  therefore  are  under  allotments. 
Corn  and  grain  sorghums  are  among  our  principal  crops. 

At  the  same  time,  our  young  people  are  being  forced  to  leave  the  State  due 
to  lack  of  opportunity  in  agriculture  and  allied  industries.  This  means  that  the 
tax  burden  falls  on  fewer  people  and  the  impact  on  our  churches,  schools,  and 
other  community  institutions  is  detrimental. 

At  present  we  are  forced  to  ship  our  beet  production  over  400  miles  across 
South  Dakota  to  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  processing  plant  at  Belle  Fourehe. 
The  transportation  costs  of  this  haul  reduce  appreciably  the  return  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  committee  will  adopt  a  sugar  program  which  will  give 
stability  to  the  industry  while  taking  into  consideration  the  needs  of  new 
growers  such  as  those  in  South  Dakota  who  are  now  in  the  business  of  pro¬ 
ducing  surpluses  and  who  desperately  need  this  opportunity  to  produce  a  good 
cash  crop  not  in  surplus  that  can  be  processed  at  a  nearby  plant. 
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Obviously,  no  sugar  company  is  going  to  risk  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
investment  in  a  processing  factory  unless  it  is  assured  of  a  stable  supply  of  the 
raw  material  and  a  stable  market  for  it. 

Our  growers  feel  that  if  the  interests  of  the  taxpayer  are  to  be  uppermost  in 
tile  minds  of  this  committee  during  its  consideration  of  sugar  legislation,  then 
you  cannot  fail  to  more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  domestic  growers  and 
with  them  the  special  needs  of  new  growers  for  enough  acreage  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  orderly  expansion  of  the  domestic  industry. 

1  thank  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 


Statement  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Crook,  Frankfort,  S.  Dak.,  Representing  the  James 
Valley  Beet  Growers  Association 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  privilege  to  represent  the 
James  Valley  Beet  Growers  Association.  This  year  we  have  2,800  acres  of  sugar- 
beets  planted  in  our  area. 

We  discovered  last  year,  which  was  our  first  as  beet  growers,  that  our  land  is 
very  good  for  producing  sugarbeets  and  we  do  have  a  very  sufficient  water  supply 
for  irrigation. 

We  now  ship  our  beets  to  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.’s  refinery  at  Belle  Fourelie, 
S.  Dak.,  which  is  about  300  miles  west  of  us.  Their  refinery  has  been  operating 
at  less  than  capacity  for  the  past  few  years  because  of  the  decrease  in  acreage  in 
that  area  due  to  the  shortage  of  irrigation  water.  Therefore,  the  sugar  company 
has  come  to  our  East  River  area  seeking  additional  acreage  in  order  to  operate 
their  refinery  at  full  capacity. 

Of  course,  when  beets  are  transported  300  miles,  the  cost  is  quite  substantial. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  two  loading  stations  in  our  area  and  it  is 
necessary  for  some  of  us  to  haul  beets  from  20  to  30  miles  to  these  loading  points. 
This  transportation  problem  is  a  large  item  and  cuts  into  our  profits  considerably. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  are  very  much  interested  in 
seeing  a  sugar  program  established  that  will  enable  us  to  expand  our  operations 
in  the  eastern  part  of  our  State,  where  our  farmers  are  large  producers  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  now  in  surplus.  We  are  hopeful  that  your  committee  will  recom¬ 
mend  and  Congress  will  pass  a  sugar  law  that  will  extend  at  least  5  years. 
Such  a  law  would  enable  all  growers  to  make  better  farming  plans  and  would 
enable  the  sugar  company  to  extend  a  larger  part  of  their  operations  to  our  part 
of  the  State. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  have  yet  Mr.  William  J.  Bernard,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bernard.  If  it  is  more  convenient,  I  can  appear  tomorrow  morn- 
in"  I  am  Mr.  Bernard.  If  it  suits  the  committee’s  convenience,  I  can 
return  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  do  it  that  way  unless  you 
care  to  tile  your  statement,  because  the  committee  does  have  to  be  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Bernard.  I  will  be  happy  to  return  in  the  morning,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  x\11  right,  Mr.  Bernard. 

Mr.  McLain,  we  will  hear  you  tomorrow.  Fine. 

That  completes  the  activities  of  the  day,  and  the  committee  stands 
recessed  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o’clock. 

(W  hereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  the 
following  day,  May  18,  1962,  at  10  a.m.) 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  18,  1962 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage 
presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Poage,  Gathings,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Mat¬ 
thews,  Hagan  of  Georgia,  Dague,  Teague  of  California,  Short,  Mrs. 
May,  Latta,  Findley,  Dole,  Beermann,  and  Fernos-Isern. 

Also  present:  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk,  and  John  J.  Heim- 
burger,  counsel. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  We  are  met 
this  morning  to  continue  the  hearing  on  sugar. 

We  have  representatives  from  the  Southwest  with  us,  our  colleagues 
from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Montoya,  and  Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Montoya.  I  am  submitting  a  statement  for  both  of  us. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  at  this  time.  This  is  Con¬ 
gressman  Montoya,  of  New  Mexico,  who  will  submit  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Congressman  Morris. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA,  AND  HON.  THOMAS  G. 

MORRIS,  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 

NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  this  morning  with  re¬ 
spect  to  sugarbeet  production  in  the  United  States.  I  know  that  your 
schedule  is  full,  hence  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

My  people  from  New  Mexico  have  heretofore  appeared  before  this 
committee  and  have  given  a  very  succinct  statement  with  respect  to 
New  Mexico’s  interest  in  this  matter  and  I  merely  want  to  add  gen¬ 
erally  to  the  testimony  adduced  by  my  constituents,  to  add  to  what 
has  been  said  and  will  be  said  before  this  committee  by  other  wit¬ 
nesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  it  not  for  the  great  State  of  New  Mexico,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  scope  of  the  hearings  now  being  held  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  considerably  reduced.  It  was  in  New  Mexico  in  1922 
that  the  U.S.  sugarbeet  seed  production  industry  was  born.  This  in¬ 
evitably  spurred  domestic  production  of  sugarbeets  until  today,  when 
it  is  a  stable  cash  crop  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  In  fact,  sugar- 
beets  are  one  of  the  best  possible  farm  crops  because  they  are  easy  to 
grow,  and  every  byproduct  is  usable  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
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Sugarbeets  are  kind  to  the  soil,  they  are  kind  to  the  farmer,  they  are 
good  for  the  refinery,  and  the  sugar  they  produce  is  needed  by  the 
American  people. 

One  might  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  are  the  benefits,  what  is 
the  problem?  Simply  stated,  the  problem  is  this:  The  American 
farmer  just  hasn’t  been  able  to  produce  more  of  this  vital  crop — and 
I  emphasize  when  I  say  “more,"  that  this  is  not  an  item  of  which  we 
have  an  abundant  supply,  or  even  an  adequate  one.  In  actual  fact, 
this  is  an  item  of  which  we  are  in  short  supply  and  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  industry  produces  only  one-fourth  of  the  U.S.  sugar  require¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  satisfying  the  American  sweet  tooth  is  more  and 
more  becoming  a  sour  task  for  existing  beet  sugar  farmers,  and  those 
who  would  aspire  to  produce  this  item.  Why  can’t  our  American 
citizens  produce  their  fair  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  needs,  a  need  which 
is  in  the  ascendancy  at  a  time  when  imports  of  Cuban  sugar  have  been 
reduced  to  more  ? 

Who  is  supplying  the  sugar  formerly  imported  from  Cuba  and 
why  was  this  arrangement  made?  Is  it  not  in  the  national  interest 
to  allow  domestic  beet  sugar  growers  to  have  a  larger  share  of  this 
desirable  market?  Is  it  not  in  the  national  interest  to  bolster  our 
domestic  economy  by  so  legislating  that  good  cash  crops  which  are 
not  surplus  items  can  be  grown  by  New  Mexico  farmers  who  need 
the  income?  Is  it  not  in  the  national  interest  to  expand  domestic 
sugarbeet  production  so  that  additonal  refineries  can  be  built  and  the 
resultant  byproduct  business  increased  ?  Is  not  New  Mexico  deserv¬ 
ing  of  a  multimillion  dollar  refinery  and  the  additional  jobs  this  re¬ 
finery  would  bring? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  questions  are,  in  effect,  our  testimony.  We 
leave  the  answers  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  knowing  full  well 
the  ^Nev  Mexico  situation  will  receive  your  careful  and  svmnathetic 
attention.  J  L 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Montoya.  We  are  delighted 
to  have  your  statement  on  behalf  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Southwest 

We  have  several  other  members  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  with 
us  today. 

I  see  that  your  neighbor,  Mr.  Udall,  is  here.  And  we  will  continue 
with  witnesses  from  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Udall,  we  shall  be  <dad  to 
hear  from  you.  te 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA 

JJr*  ]  l>ALIj-  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  shall  be  brief. 

1  he  Governor  of  Arizona  sometime  ago  appointed  a  committee  to 
promote  and  foster  the  sugarbeet  industry  in  Arizona.  Mr.  Flovd  N 
Smith,  one  of  our  prominent  citizens  and  an  authority  in  this  field  is 
chairman  of  that  committee.  He  was  scheduled  to  appear  before  you 
yesterday.  At  my  suggestion  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor 
1  am  here  today  to  present  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  committee  and 
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And  1  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  time  that  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Smith,  which  has  been  circulated  to  the  committee 
members  and  is  now  before  you  appear  in  the  record  at  this  point  as 
though  I  had  read  it  in  full,  and  then  with  the  consent  of  the  Chairman 
1  would  make  just  a  few  brief  comments. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  record.  And  may  I  say  to  Mr.  Montoya  and  Mr.  Morris 
that  if  they  desire  to  add  to  their  statements,  that  may  be  done. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Floyd  N.  Smith,  follows:) 

Statement  of  Floyd  N.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Governor’s  Committee, 

State  of  Arizona 

My  name  is  Floyd  N.  Smith,  and  I  reside  at  8520  North  Central  Avenue  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  I  appear  before  you  today  as  a  representative  of  the  Governor 
of  Arizona,  who  has  established  a  committee  to  promote  and  foster  the  sugarbeet 
industry  in  our  State. 

In  addition  to  being  chairman  of  this  committee,  I  have  a  definite  interest  in 
the  problem  as  an  Arizona  farmer  and  as  a  representative  of  Arizona  agriculture. 

Sugarbeets  thrive  in  Arizona.  This  fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  high 
yields  of  sugarbeet  seed  produced  each  year  by  Arizona  farmers.  We  again 
grew  more  than  half  of  the  sugarbeet  seed  supply  for  the  United  States  in 
1961,  and  with  an  average  acre  yield  of  3,257  pounds.  Such  production  is  possi¬ 
ble  only  because  the  sugarbeet  is  well  adapted  to  Arizona  and  our  farmers  know 
how  to  grow  the  crop. 

The  Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  conducted  research  with 
sugarbeet  production  since  1948. 

The  results  of  sugarbeet  production  tests  conducted  in  1961,  confirmed  and 
extended  earlier  work  on  this  crop.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sugarbeet  is  naturally  adapted  to  Arizona  as  a  sugar  crop.  Consistently  high 
yields  of  beets  with  a  good  sugar  content  indicate  that  this  crop  would  be  a 
profitable  one  for  both  the  farmer  and  processor. 

Sugarbeet  experiments  were  conducted  at  the  Mesa,  Salford,  and  Yuma  Branch 
Stations  during  1960-61.  These  stations  are  located  in  three  of  the  major  farm¬ 
ing  areas  of  southern  Arizona  and  represent  a  range  in  altitude  from  near  sea 
level  at  Yuma,  to  2,900  feet  at  Salford. 

Arizona’s  irrigated  valleys  cannot  compete  with  the  rainfall  areas  of  our 
country  in  the  production  of  grain  crops.  The  vegetable  industry  in  our  estab¬ 
lished  agricultural  areas  has  sulfered  greatly  in  the  last  few  years.  The  only 
so-called  cash  crop  of  prominence  is  cotton.  Due  to  our  national  surplus,  cotton 
acreage  is  in  a  restricted  category. 

Without  going  into  more  detail,  I  can  assure  you  farming  in  Arizona  has 
become  more  and  more  difficult  during  the  last  several  years.  A  substantial 
sugarbeet  acreage  would  not  only  improve  the  economy  of  the  State  as  a  whole, 
but  would  also  divert  acreage  now  producing  surplus  crops  to  the  production 
of  sugar. 

Arizona  has  1,260,000  acres  of  the  finest  farmland  in  the  country.  Six  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  of  these  acres  are  irrigated  by  gravity  flow  waters.  An  addi¬ 
tional  626,000  acres  are  privately  irrigated  by  water  pumped  from  the  under¬ 
ground.  The  State  has  a  more  desirable  climate,  with  fewer  weather  hazards 
than  other  areas  in  the  country  now  raising  sugarbeets. 

A  sugar  mill  in  Arizona,  centrally  located,  would  have  an  added  advantage 
over  mills  located  in  other  States.  Due  to  the  climatic  conditions  in  the  State, 
the  various  producing  areas  would  harvest  their  sugarbeets  at  different  times, 
therefore,  giving  the  mill  a  longer  annual  campaign. 

In  response  to  a  recent  questionnaire,  364  Arizona  farmers  have  indicated 
a  desire  to  plant  69,872  acres  of  sugarbeets.  Incidentally,  any  one  of  three 
counties  included  in  this  acreage  could  supply  a  4,000-ton-per-day  slicing  capacity 
mill.  The  high  degree  of  interest  among  farmers  and  citizens  of  Arizona  in 
being  allowed  to  participate  in  the  production  of  sugar  cannot  be  over  empha¬ 
sized.  It  is  among  the  most  important  and  vitally  needed  commodities  in  our 
country. 

Not  only  the  American  farmer,  but  the  American  public  as  well,  feels  that 
our  domestic  producers  should  have  at  least  an  equal  right  to  expand  and 
grow  in  this  important  commodity.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  people 
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throughout  this  country  believe  in  the  proposition  that  the  American  investor 
on  American  soil  should  have  the  same  advantage  and  protection  under  the 
Sugar  Act  that  an  American  or  foreign  investor  on  foreign  soil  should  have, 
and  that  he  should  have  the  same  right  to  expand  home  industry  and  home 
growth,  particularly  when  the  consumption  is  domestic. 

We  believe  that  the  Nation  should  produce  within  its  own  borders  a  greater 
portion  of  its  own  sugar  needs.  The  State  of  Arizona  and  those  of  us  who 
farm  there  want  the  privilege  of  participating  in  this  increased  development. 

We  want  this  privilege  without  injuring  our  fellow  farmers  in  other  States 
who  are  now  engaged  in  the  sugar  industry.  We  do  not  desire  to  interfere 
or  hinder  the  efforts  of  others  in  established  areas  who  wish  to  participate 
in  the  industry  but  have  no  present  allotment.  We  believe  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  allocating  a  portion  of  the  former  Cuban  quota,  plus  the  increased 
consumption,  to  domestic  growers. 

To  continue  to  hold  our  own  farmers  down  to  a  point  of  only  producing  about 
20  percent  of  our  sugar  requirements  seems  grossly  unfair  iii  the  face  of  the 
economic  cost-price  squeeze  that  is  the  farmer’s  lot  in  raising  crops  far  less 
lucrative  than  sugarbeets.  To  restrict  the  American  farmer  from  raising  crops 
that  are  not  in  surplus  does  not  seem  to  fall  into  the  category  of  good  judgment. 
We  have  only  to  pick  up  the  newspapers  to  read  of  the  farmer’s  economic  plight 
and  in  the  adjoining  column  read  of  another  allotment  of  sugar  quota  to  some 
foreign  country.  Is  it  therefore,  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  potential 
new  grower  of  sugarbeets  is  crying  out  “unjust,”  “unsound,”  when  he  knows 
he  could  make  a  good  profit  if  allowed  to  grow  a  few  acres  of  sugarbeets  yearly? 

Additional  factories  must  be  built  if  the  American  farmer  is  to  receive  his 
just  share  of  the  sugar  allotment.  The  processor  industry  is  reluctant  to  spend 
$12  to  $15  million  to  build  a  factory  unless  it  is  assured  of  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  a  permanent  sugar  act,  or  one  of  not  less  than  5  years  duration 
containing  language  which  would  allow  them  to  obtain  and  hold  sugarbeet  sales 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  sufficient  to  guarantee  full  operation  of  the  newly 
built  factory. 

It  has  been  the  thinking  of  this  Government  that  American  citizens  investing 
capital  in  foreign  countries,  instead  of  in  America,  have  done  so  at  their  financial 
risk  insofar  as  the  governments  of  foreign  countries  are  concerned.  Frequently 
these  investments  become  subject  to  confiscation  by  foreign  countries,  and  often¬ 
times  fall  into  the  hands  of  unfriendly  governments. 

Y\  ho  is  to  forecast  when  another  unfriendly  communistic  nation  may  appear 
on  the  scene  and  lead  the  people  of  a  foreign  country  into  a  doctrine  completely 
opposed  to  our  American  way  of  life?  The  American  farmer  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  to  investors  in  foreign  countries  the  losses  they  suffer  in  an  as¬ 
sumed-risk  foreign  investment.  The  American  farmer  should  not  be  penalized 
by  the  denial  of  the  right  to  produce  a  greater  amount  of  our  domestic  sugar 
Congress  of  a  permanent  sugar  act,  or  one  of  not  less  than  5  years’  duratin 
ot  our  own  domestic  economy. 

Farmers  at  home  often  ask  me  if  this  Congress  will  not  pass  legislation  en¬ 
abling  them  to  grow  sugarbeets,  rather  than  to  continue  to  let  some  foreign 
country  produce  the  sugar  we  consume.  They  ask,  “Will  the  Congress  favor 
Amei  icans  in  America,  or  will  it  favor  a  few  with  some  foreign  investments  ?” 


Mr.  Udall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  sympathize  with 
tins  great  committee  in  wrestling  with  the  problem  you  have  before 
you.  I  am  confident  that  a  permanent  revision  of  the  Sugar  Act  will 
come  out  of  the  deliberations.  And  knowing  the  members  of  this 
committee  I  think  that  it  will  be  a  solution  that  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  American  agriculture  and  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

I  would  point  out  a  fact  that  I  am  not  sure  that  the  committee  is 
entirely  aware  of  and  that  fact  is  that  Arizona  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  produce  sugar.  The  only  testimony  we  need  in  this  regard  is  the 
fact  that  last  year  Arizona  grew  more  than  one-half  of  the  sugar- 
,.el’ supply  for  the  United  States.  We  had  an  average  acre  yield 
ot  •>.-■>  I  pounds.  This  clearly  indicates  that  sugar  production  is  possi¬ 
ble  m  Arizona;  that  our  climate  resources  are  uniquely  situated  and 
uniquely  comprised  to  make  this  possible. 
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Our  farming  economy  is  based  largely  on  our  irrigation.  We  can¬ 
not  compete  with  the  grain  industry  in  those  areas  that  rely  on  rains, 
but  we  can,  through  selective  farming,  take  those  crops  which  will 
produce  high  yield  in  the  light  of  our  climate  and  our  soil  conditions. 

The  only  cash  crop  of  any  prominence  in  Arizona,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
cotton,  but  because  of  the  national  surplus  cotton  acreage  is  in  a 
restricted  category. 

Without  going  into  any  more  detail,  sugarbeet  acreage  for  Arizona 
would  be  a  real  shot  in  the  arm  for  our  farm  economy  and  would, 
also,  divert  acreage  now  producing  surplus  crops  to  the  production  of 
sugarbeets. 

My  State  lias  1,200,000  acres  of  the  finest  farmland  in  the  country. 
We  have  interests  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  establish  sugar  mills 
in  Arizona  if  we  can  get  a  long-range,  permanent  program  that  would 
justify  the  investment  of  $12  to  $15  million  that  this  would  require. 

Another  factor  and  another  argument  we  have  for  some  allocation 
of  the  sugar  growing  capacity  in  our  country  is  the  climate.  The 
sugar  growing  areas,  the  potential  areas  in  Arizona  vary  in  elevation 
from  about  200  feet  above  sea  level  down  near  Yuma,  near  the  Gulf 
of  California  up  to  4,000  and  5,000  feet  in  some  of  the  higher  valleys. 
Because  of  this  a  centrally  located  sugar  mill  in  my  State  would  have 
an  advantage  in  that  the  mill  could  have  a  longer  annual  campaign. 
The  sugarbeets  would  be  harvested  over  a  period  of  several  months, 
as  against  the  situation  in  some  other  States  where  sugar  comes  into 
the  market  all  at  one  particular  time. 

I  think  the  feeling  in  my  State  is  strongly  similar  to  that  in  other 
areas,  that  if  we  are  going  to  take  a  new  look  at  sugar  and  divide  up 
the  allocations  and  give  the  American  farmer  a  greater  share  of  sugar- 
beet  production  than  he  now  has,  that  this  is  the  time  to  do  it,  and 
that  our  Nation  should  have  a  bigger  share  than  the  20  to  25  percent 
that  we  now  have. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  problems  that  the  State  Department  and 
our  President  have.  I  recognize  that  we  must  take  into  account  the 
needs  of  friendly  nations.  I  am,  certainly,  not  asking  that  all  of  the 
sugar  needs  of  America  be  grown  by  American  farmers. 

I  do  think,  along  with  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico,  that  the 
present  allocation  is  unfair  and  that  it  should  be  increased,  that  is, 
the  amount  grown  by  domestic  producers  should  be  increased.  And 
I  hope  that  legislation  will  come  out  of  these  hearings  so  that  my  State 
w  ill  get  some  modest  and  reasonable  share  of  this  increased  allocation 
to  the  domestic  industry. 

This,  in  essence,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  position  of  the  Arizona  farm¬ 
ing  industry,  the  position  of  the  Governor,  and  my  colleage,  the  other 
halfe  of  the  delegation,  Congressman  Rhodes,  is  in  accord  with  the 
view  expressed  here.  He  previously  appeared  before  this  committee 
last  year  in  support  of  legislation  of  this  kind. 

And  so,  again,  I  thank  the  chairman  and  the  committee  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Udall.  I  just  wondered, 
when  you  referred  to  the  25  percent  of  our  sugar  being  supplied  do¬ 
mestically,  about  that.  Actually,  it  has  been  55  percent  for  a  good 
many  years.  And  the  pending  legislation  provides  for  59.71  percent, 
I  believe,  to  be  supplied  domestically  and  a  provision  in  the  future  for 
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G3  percent  of  the  growth  so  that  there  is  in  the  pending  legislation  a 
rather  substantial  improvement  of  the  position  of  the  domestic 
growers. 

Mr.  Udall.  The  chairman  understood  me  correctly.  I  misunder¬ 
stood  the  facts.  I  was  talking  about  the  percentage  of  beet  sugar.  I 
stated  the  matter  somewhat  incorrectly.  And  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  getting  the  correct  facts  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Short.  The  gentleman  is  right  if  he  is  talking  about  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  sugarbeets  sugar. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Short.  In  relation  to  the  total  supply. 

Mr.  Poage.  He  is  right  in  that  respect  in  referring  only  to  beet 
sugar. 

Mr.  Udall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  again  very  much.  While  we  are  still  in 
this  general  area,  I  shall  ask  permission  to  insert  a  statement  from  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Aspinall  and  one  from  our  colleague,  Mr.  Chenoweth, 
which  without  objection  they  will  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow :) 


Statement  of  Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 

the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  having  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  sugarbeet  industry  of  the  Nation 
generally  and  especially  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  of  my  own 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  I  am  here  to  associate  myself  with  my  colleagues 
and  others  -who  are  supporting  larger  quotas  for  the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry. 

As  the  Nation’s  second  largest  sugarbeet-producing  State,  Colorado  has  a  vital 
stage  in  the  outcome  of  the  legislation  which  is  before  you  today.  With  its 
record  high  yield  of  17.8  tons  of  beets  per  acre  in  1960,  Colorado  produced  a 
total  of  2,762,000  tons  of  marketed  sugarbeets  from  its  155,066  harvested 
acres.  To  sugarbeet  farmers  this  production  meant  an  income  of  $41,515,000 
including  processor  and  Sugar  Act  payments.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Colo¬ 
rado  did  not  enjoy  the  best  weather  conditions  for  raising  sugarbeets  in  the  1961 
season,  it  is  estimated  that  the  State’s  production  still  consitues  around  17  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Nation’s  total  domestic  sugar  production  from  sugarbeets  and  13.2 
percent  of  the  total  sugarbeet  production.  For  the  interest  of  the  committee, 
I  am  including  some  charts  prepared  by  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicating  the  nature  of  the  Colorado  sugarbeet  industry. 

In  five  counties  of  the  fourth  district,  the  sugar  industry  is  basic  to  economic 
stability — it  is  more  than  a  million-dollar  industry.  Besides  the  direct  benefits 
flowing  from  this  important  segment  of  the  western  Colorado  economy,  many  in¬ 
direct  advantages  develop.  The  beets  must  be  processed  and  transported — pro¬ 
ducing  employment;  the  byproducts  can  be  used  for  cattlefeeding— aiding  an¬ 
other  important  agricultural  industry  of  the  State ;  and  growth  of  sugarbeets 
helps  to  keep  our  soil  healthy  by  crop  rotation. 

In  fact.  Mi .  Chairman,  this  industry  is  recognized  as  such  an  important  seg- 
ment  of  the  economy  of  my  part  of  the  Nation  that  last  year— when  it  appeared 
that  the  Holly  Sugar  Factory  at  Delta  was  about  to  he  closed— the  interest  of 
the  public  was  aroused  to  save  it.  If  the  legislation  requested  is  enacted,  the 
expansion  of  our  sugar  quotas  should  be  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  continued 
operation  and  development  of  the  plant.  It  is  essential  that  domestic  produc- 
lon  le  increased  in  the  coming  years  if  the  people  of  my  area  are  to  continue 
to  enjoy  the  many  benefits  of  a  healthy  sugarbeet  industry. 

the  Present  time  the  Sugar  Act  which  is  on  our  statute  books  has  a  three- 
L  P^POse.  First,  the  act  aims  at  making  available  within  continental  United 
;,  i®s  "  ?Trn  Portl°“  of  °ur  sugar  requirements  as  a  matter  of  national  se- 
stP'  Av  onA  f0T,!?miC  welfare.  Second,  it  assures  the  American  consumer  of  a 
steady  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices.  And,  third,  it  is  to  en¬ 
courage  trade  with  friendly  foreign  countries. 
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I  am  sure  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  us  here  today  but  that 
domestic  producers  could  very  adequately  handle  a  larger  part  of  the  American 
sugar  market.  The  sugarbeet  potential  of  the  producing  States  is  far  beyond 
present  production  and  marketing  quotas.  The  primary  task  facing  us  involves 
the  division  of  the  American  sugar  market  between  domestic  and  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers.  And  further,  we  must  consider  what  other  improvements  can  and  should 
be  made  in  the  present  law. 

Estimates  as  to  what  would  be  a  fair  division  of  the  American  market  be¬ 
tween  domestic  and  foreign  producers  vary ;  however,  some  adjustment  is  ob¬ 
viously  necessary.  Based  upon  the  suggestion  of  some  producers,  the  market 
should  be  divided  so  that  domestic  continental  areas  would  supply  63  percent 
of  the  fixed  market  while  the  remaining  37  percent  would  be  provided  by  for¬ 
eign  producing  areas.  Of  the  amount  allocated  to  domestic  producers,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  at  least  75  percent  should  be  reserved  for  sugarbeets.  In 
addition,  quotas  for  mainland  sugar  cane  producers,  as  well  as  those  for  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  should  reflect  a  realistic  estimate  of  what 
these  areas  are  expected  to  produce. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  greater  domestic  participation  in  the  annual 
consumption  increases  which  are  estimated  to  amount  to  about  150,000  additional 
tons  each  year.  The  new  measure  should  establish  a  system  prorating  deficits 
of  any  domestic  area  to  other  domestic  areas — up  to  their  ability  to  supply — 
before  allowing  these  deficits  to  be  assigned  to  any  foreign  producer. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  that  any  new  legislation  be  on  a  long-term  basis.  Long¬ 
term  legislation  would  form  the  foundation  for  a  stable,  wholesome  development 
which  would  insure  the  economic  growth  of  the  industry.  If  we  are  to  have 
new  factories,  or  if  we  are  to  recondition  those  already  in  existence,  such  as 
the  one  which  is  located  at  Delta,  Colo.,  the  American  sugarbeet  farmer  must 
be  able  to  depend  on  a  fair  share  of  the  sugar  allotment  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  private  processors  will  invest  large  sums 
of  money  in  factories  or  equipment  unless  there  is  some  assurance  that  there 
will  be  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  market  to  guarantee  full  operation  of  any  new 
facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  come  before 
your  committee  to  present  this  statement  in  behalf  of  the  sugar  producers  of 
my  district  and  the  State  of  Colorado. 


Estimated  1960  crop  sugarbeet  data 


United  States 

Colorado 

16. 602, 000 
962, 451 
17.3 
2, 475, 000 
$230, 525, 000 

2, 762, 000 
155. 066 
17.8 
1  500,  669 
$41,515,  000 

Tons  sugar  produced  (short  tons,  raw  value) _  -  _  . . . .  . 

191. 237. 000 
39,  288.  000 

34, 542, 000 
6.  973. 000 

24,  219 
39, 092 

4,206 
8,  548 

1  Includes  sugar  production  from  sugarbeets  delivered  from  a  few  other  States. 


Estimated  1961  crop  sugarbeet  data 


United 

States 

Colorado 

Percent  Colo¬ 
rado  of  United 
States 

Total  sugarbeet  production  (tons) _  . _ _  -  - 

17.966, 000 

2,  368,  763 

13.2 

1,  038.  non 

165.576 

15.  2 

Tons  beets  perharvested  acre _  - 

16.5 

14.3 

86.7 

Tons  sugar  produced  (short  tons,  raw  value) -  -  ---  - 

2.  450,  000 

1  429.  000 

17.5 

Total  value  of  crop -  - -  -  - 

$255,  396.  000 

$34,  263.  000 

13.4 

Processor  payment ...  .  .  _  _  _  _ 

213,800.  000 

228, 188,  000 

13.  2 

Sugar  Act  payment _  .  -  -  -  - 

41.  596.  000 

6. 075.  000 

14.6 

Nutn  her. sugarbeet  farms _  - -  -  -  - 

25.  603 

4. 156 

16.2 

Number  of  payees _  . . . .  . 

41,  000 

8.  619 

21.0 

1  Includes  sugar  production  from  sugarbeets  delivered  from  a  few  other  States. 
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Statement  of  Hon.  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth,  a  Representative  in  Congress 

From  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  one  of 
the  keystones  in  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  where  we  are  currently 
producing  our  63d  consecutive  crop  of  sugarbeets  for  the  production  of  sugar  in 
commercial  amounts. 

Within  the  congressional  district  it  is  my  honor  to  represent,  sugarbeets  are 
grown  in  10  counties,  principally  in  the  Arkansas  River  Valley,  extending  across 
southeastern  Colorado.  There  are  two  operating  processing  plants  within  the 
same  area :  the  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.  has  a  plant  at  Rocky  Ford,  and  the 
National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  has  a  factory  at  Sugar  City.  I  am  also  happy 
to  have  in  my  district  the  main  offices  of  the  Holly  Sugar  Corp.  at  Colorado 
Springs. 

The  economic  stability  of  this  area  hinges  largely  upon  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry,  which  has  provided  the  many  benefits  of  a  dependable 
cash  crop  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  substantial  farming 
and  livestock  operations  which  form  the  base  for  our  agricultural  economy  in 
southeastern  Colorado. 

The  people  whom  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent  are  intensely  interested  in 
the  sugar  legislation  currently  under  consideration  by  this  committee.  As  a 
group,  our  growers  and  our  processors  in  my  district  endorse  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  11730  pertaining  to  domestic  quotas,  division  of  the  growth  factor,  and  the 
proposed  5-year  term. 

I  feel  that  we  should  produce  more  of  our  domestic  sugar  requirements  in  this 
country.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  additional  acreage  allotted  to  domestic  sugar- 
producing  areas.  I  am  principally  interested,  of  course,  in  beet  sugar,  and  am 
pleased  to  note  the  allocation  to  domestic  beet  sugar  is  increased  to  2,650,000  tons 
in  this  bill. 

While  this  is  considered  an  “old  grower”  area,  we  are  nevertheless  not  a  static 
area.  We,  as  well  as  the  many  others  from  among  our  industry,  and  those  from 
areas  hopefully  seeking  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  beet  sugar  business,  strongly 
endorse  those  provisions  of  H.R.  11730.  I  feel  this  bill  will  enable  a  reasonable 
and  continuing  growth  of  the  industry — a  growth  compatible  with  and  somewhat 
in.  proportion  to  the  general  expansion  of  our  national  population  and  our  na¬ 
tional  economy. 

We  recognize  the  validity  of  the  ambitions  of  new  growers,  and  new  growing 
areas,  as  expressed  in  their  petitions  to  this  committee  during  the  present  hear¬ 
ings  and  on  previous  occasions.  We  believe  that  these  people  from  various 
farming  areas  of  our  Nation  are  indeed  seeking  only  that  which  is  in  the  national 
interest — the  opportunity  to  be  productive  members  of  the  national  community 
and  contributors  to  a  program  to  assure  the  American  consumer  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  a  critical  commodity  at  all  times,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  recognize  that  the  domestic  portions  of  H.R.  11730  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  our  own.  area.  I  believe  that  the  domestic  portions  of 
H.R.  11730  can  assist  us  in  realizing  our  aspirations  for  the  future,  and  enable 
us  to  strengthen  our  own  position  within  the  national  beet  sugar  industry. 

The  ownership  and  management  of  the  National  Sugar  Go.’s  factory  at  Sugar 
City  have  informed  me  that  they  have  plans  for  future  expansion  of  their  plant, 
and  wish  to  develop  it  into  a  more  efficient  unit  through  investment  of  funds  in 
capital  improvements.  These  people  wish  to  be  assured  that  the  national  sugar 
program  enacted  this  year  will  hold  forth  for  them  the  opportunity  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  their  plans  to  become  a  somewhat  larger  operating  unit,  which  will 
provide  farmers  in  the  area  the  opportunity  to  increase  their  production  of  sugar- 
beets,  as  they  now  wish  to  do.  It  is  my  understanding  that  provision  is  made  in 
H.R.  11730  for  expansion,  of  present  factory  capacities,  as  well  as  for  the  erection 
of  new  plants  in  new  areas. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  officers  of  the  National  Sugar  Co.,  and  similar  com¬ 
panies,  are  correct  in  their  belief  that  the  proposed  legislation  will  enable  them 
to  improve  and  enlarge  their  operations  during  the  5-year  term  of  the  new  law. 

During  the  past  few  days,  we  have  heard  some  entirely  unwarranted  attacks 
upon  the  national  sugar  program  as  it  has  operated  during  the  past  28  years. 
There  have  been  some  manufactured  aspersions  cast  in  the  direction  of  our 
Nation’s  domestic  sugar  industry.  I  would  simply  say  that  those  people  who 
have  been  responsible  for  some  of  these  undeserved  attacks  upon  our  domestic 
sugar  industry  should  visit  the  sugar-producing  areas  in  Colorado,  and  in  my 
district,  to  learn  how  misguided  they  are  in  their  inaccurate  assumptions. 
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Sugarbeets  have  provided  more  new  wealth  in  our  State — famed  far  and  wide 
for  its  early  history  as  a  treasure  house  of  gold  and  silver  and  other  precious 
ores  and  minerals — than  all  the  riches  dug  from  our  majestic  mountains  since 
the  white  man  first  came  west.  And  while  some  of  our  buried  wealth  has  been 
mined  out,  our  soil  is  still  producing  new  wealth  every  year. 

Here  lies  the  future  of  our  country  and  of  our  people — in  the  dirt  which  they 
plow  and  plant  and  from  which  they  harvest  their  crops.  Here  is  that  God-given 
resource  upon  which  all  the  people  of  our  Nation  rely  for  the  food  and  fiber  to 
feed  them  and  to  clothe  them  and  to  keep  them  healthy  and  strong. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  just  important,  but  absolutely  essential,  that  we  in  the 
Congress  husband  well  this  resource  and  devise  and  enact  only  those  laws  which 
will  encourage  and  promote  the  welfare  of  our  farming  population.  The  beet 
sugar  industry  is  an  agricultural-industrial  enterprise  which  has  played  no  small 
part  in  the  building  of  the  West,  once  called  the  Great  American  Desert,  but 
which  is  now  a  productive  land  which  attracts  new  population  as  each  year 
goes  by. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  on  holding  these  hearings  on  this  most 
important  bill.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  report  a  sugar  bill  to  the  House 
at  an  early  date,  and  strongly  urge  that  the  committee  make  no  reduction  in  the 
quota  provisions  for  our  domestic  areas. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  this 
measure,  which  means  so  much  to  the  people  of  my  district,  and  to  the  entire 
State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  have  one  of  our  former  colleagues  with  us  this 
morning,  who  has  gone  to  a  higher  seat  in  the  Congress,  Senator 
Carl  Curtis.  We  wrill  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  NEBRASKA 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  delight  to  return  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  appear  before  one  of  your  most 
important  committees.  I  appear  here  for  all  of  the  Nebraska  groups, 
and  there  are  many  that  are  organized  in  an  effort  to  promote  the 
sugar  legislation. 

Sir.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  to  dis¬ 
cuss  sugar  legislation  for  1962.  My  interest  in  this  subject  extends 
over  many  years.  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
committee  for  going  into  this  matter  thoroughly  this  year.  It  is  my 
hope  that  you  can  pass  a  bill  in  sufficient  time  so  that  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  may  hold  hearings  and  after  due  deliberation  take 
action  on  the  House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  grateful  that  the  proposal  before  us  in¬ 
creases  the  domestic  sugar  allotments.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  domestic  quota  will  be  raised  from  its  present  approximately  55 
percent  of  our  consumption  to  almost  60  percent.  It  is  indeed  gratify¬ 
ing  that  this  much  consideration  has  been  extended  to  American  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the  bill  provides  that  the 
domestic  portion  of  the  growth  factor  brought  about  by  increased 
consumption  will  be  raised  from  the  present  55  percent  to  a  near  63 
percent. 

We  are  told  that  if  this  portion  of  the  bill  becomes  law  it  will  be 
possible  to  expand  the  production  of  sugarbeets  into  new  areas  to  the 
end  that  one  new  sugarbeet  factory  could  be  established  every  year 
during  the  life  of  the  bill.  For  this  much  progress  we  are  grateful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  proceed  on  the  misunderstanding  that  this 
bill  represents  agreement  on  the  part  of  those  who  comprise  our  do- 
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mestic  sugar  producing  potential.  This  small  increase  may  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  many  of  the  “haves”  in  our  domestic  industry.  It  is  not 
acceptable  to  the  “have  nots”  who  have  a  just  right  to  engage  in  the 
raising  of  sugarbeets  and  the  processing  thereof. 

For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  we  have  almost  21/2  million 
acres  of  irrigated  land.  This  is  good  land,  capable  of  producing 
sugarbeets.  Our  last  year’s  sugarbeet  acreage  amounted  to  only  about 
77,000  acres.  Were  we  to  assume  that  only  one-third  of  Nebraska’s 
irrigated  land  was  acceptable  for  immediate  sugarbeet  production,  we 
would  still  be  able  to  plant  only  1  acre  of  sugarbeets  for  every  10 
or  1 1  acres  of  irrigated  land. 

To  state  the  problem  another  way,  Nebraska  alone  could  produce 
the  additional  sugarbeets  to  supply  the  five  new  mills  that  aie  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  bill  during  the  next  5  years.  In  fact,  Nebraska 
could  do  more  than  that. 

Is  there  anyone  on  this  committee  who  would  suggest  that  we  adopt 
a  policy  that  the  United  States  produce  only  60  percent  of  our  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat,  corn,  peanuts,  potatoes,  cotton,  or  rice,  and  that 
we  by  law  allocate  40  percent  of  our  consumption  potential  to  foreign 
producers  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  that  by  raising  the  near  60  percent 
provided  in  this  bill  for  the  domestic  share  of  our  sugar  market  by 
just  one  lone  percentage  point  to  61  percent,  we  would  have  enough 
production  to  add  an  additional  processing  facility  or  mill  for  each 
new  mill  anticipated  in  the  proposed  legislation.  In  fact,  this  one 
percentage  point  would  be  more  than  enough  for  an  additional  sugar- 
beet  factory  each  year.  It  would  mean  that  during  the  life  of  this  bill 
not  5  but  10  new  processing  plants  could  be  constructed  to  serve  new 
areas,  and  there  would  be  some  45,000  tons  left  over  each  year  to  fill 
demands  in  existing  areas.  This  is  what  would  happen  if  the  figure 
of  61  percent  were  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  1  percent  of  our  consumption  is  given  to  do¬ 
mestic  producers  it  means  that  somewhere  between  20,000  and  30,000 
additional  acres  of  beets  can  be  raised  each  year  in  new  areas  over 
and  above  the  increase  provided  for  in  the  chairman’s  bill  with  almost 
that  much  left  over  for  allocation  to  presently  producing  areas.  It 
would  likewise  mean  35,000  to  55,000  acres  less  in  production  of  corn, 
wheat,  and  other  surplus  grains  per  year  or  a  total  of  nearly  200,000 
acres  less  of  surplus  production  over  the  life  of  the  bill.  What  I  am 
trying  to  say  is,  1  percent  more  would  be  very  significant  to  many, 
many  farmers  of  our  country  and  to  many,  many  communities. 

To  provide  for  10  new  mills  and  additional  business  for  our  exist¬ 
ing  mills  instead  of  the  lesser  number  called  for  in  the  bill  will  add 
nearly  $100  million  in  sound  plant  investment  that  will  provide  em¬ 
ployment  in  production,  processing,  and  transportation.  It  will  add 
materially  to  local  and  Federal  revenues. 

One  percent  less  in  the  foreign  allocation,  when  divided  among 
many  foreign  countries,  is  not  significant.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  first  requirement  for  our  country  in  getting  along  with  foreign 
countries  is  that  we  command  their  respect.  No  country  in  the  world 
will  respect  us  if  we  do  not  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  well-being  of  our  own  agriculture. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish  to  voice  my  disagreement  with  that  part 
of  the  pending  legislation  which  abandons  the  country-by-country 
quotas  for  that  portion  of  our  sugar  which  we  must  buy  abroad.  This 
will  be  disappointing  to  some  of  our  nearest  neighbors  who  are  our 
best  friends.  It  will  deprive  them  of  that  element  of  dependability 
that  a  specific  quota  for  their  country  would  give.  It  will  add  to  tur¬ 
moil  and  disappointment  in  Latin  America.  I  urge  that  we  adhere 
to  the  basic  concept  of  our  Sugar  Act  which  has  worked  so  well  and 
has  brought  a  profit  each  year  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
That  profit  is  almost  $20  million  a  year — the  excess  of  the  processing 
tax  over  the  payments  and  other  expenses  of  the  act. 

It  has  done  this  while  it  has  furnished  the  consumers  of  the  country 
sugar  at  a  price  which,  when  compared  to  the  general  commodity 
index,  makes  sugar  the  outstanding  bargain  in  any  shopping  list. 

I  would  be  surprised  if  our  foreign  neighbors  and  friends  would  not 
prefer  a  few  percentage  points  less  in  supplying  our  total  consumption 
and  have  it  on  a  dependable  country-by-country  quota  basis,  rather 
than  a  global  quota  upon  which  no  country  could  make  definite  future 
plans. 

While  I  have  cited  the  example  of  what  1  percent  increase  in  the 
domestic  quota  will  do  in  terms  of  doing  away  with  surpluses,  creating 
new  mills,  employment,  sound  investment,  I  want  to  express  the  hope 
that  this  bill  can  be  amended  to  provide  that  our  domestic  quota  be  65 
percent  of  our  present  market  instead  of  the  almost  60  percent  carried 
in  the  bill ;  that  the  country-by-country  quota  be  retained ;  and  that 
we  desist  from  experimenting  with  import  fees  or  increased  tariffs 
when  the  present  system  has  been  so  outstandingly  successful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Senator  Curtis,  for  a  very  interesting  state¬ 
ment.  You  made  a  statement  that  fascinates  me,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  I  did  not  follow  you.  I  wish  you  would  explain  it  to  us  a  little 
more.  I  simply  did  not  understand  it. 

You  suggested  that  an  addition  of  1  percent  would  roughly  double 
the  expansion  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  it  could,  if  applied  to  new  areas.  The 
reason  I  say  that  is  this,  with  the  Communist  takeover  in  Cuba,  acre¬ 
age  quotas  have  been  taken  off  of  sugar,  and  that  could  not  affect  the 
new  areas,  because  they  did  not  have  it,  but  it  has  increased  our  produc¬ 
tion,  so  that  we  have  actually  produced  more  than  55  percent  the  last 
few  years.  But  our  quota  is  55  percent. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  it  almost  to  60  percent  and  that  will  give  ad¬ 
ditional  production,  some  five  new  areas  can  be  reached  with  new 
plants. 

By  increasing  that  60  percent  or  near  60  percent  figure  to  61  per¬ 
cent  of  consumption,  you  can  take  care  of  5  more  additional  areas  and 
(hey  can  have  plants  which  would  mean  a  total  of  10,  and  you  would 
have  left  over  40,000  tons  of  sugar  to  allocate  to  existing  areas  from 
that  1  percent.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  And  we  would  not  be 
hurting  the  foreign  countries  to  change  their  figure  from  40  to  39 
percent  ;  in  fact,  if  we  passed  the  world  quota  provision  there  would 
be  such  a  chaos  that  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  anyhow. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Do  I  understand  correctly — I  have  not  heard  it  ex¬ 
pressed  before,  that  it  takes  3.7  percent  increase,  actually  it  is  7  per¬ 
cent  increase — but  do  I  understand  that  it  takes  3.7  percent  of  the 
total  quota  to  take  care  of  the  existing  growers;  that  is,  the  increase 
they  have  made  within  the  last  few  years? 

Senator  Curtis.  I  could  supply  you  with  those  figures.  I  had  a 
technician  assist  me  in  this. 

The  question  is  raised,  naturally,  if  a  quota  is  55  percent  and  you 
raise  it  to  almost  60  percent,  how  come  that  you  only  get  five  plants  ? 
The  difference  is  that  we  have  already  increased  because  of  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  Cuba.  Also,  that  allows  some  increase — and  I  cannot  give 
you  the  tonnage  increase — for  existing  areas  that  will  not  require 
new  facilities,  "but  it  will  leave  enough,  if  you  go  to  almost  60  per¬ 
cent,  to  supply  a  mill  in  five  new  areas,  so  that  by  the  time  you  reach 
almost  60  percent  you  have  taken  care  of  all  of  these  emergency 
problems  that  have  sprung  up  due  to  no  acreage  quota. 

From  that  point  on,  a  change  of  1  percentage  point  of  total  con¬ 
sumption  will  give  enough  production;  that  this,  allowing  the  usual 
accepted  figures  of  2  to  2.5  tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  so  that  five  addi¬ 
tional  mills  can  be  provided  for,  and  a  sizable  amount,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  around  45,000  tons,  to  further  add  to  the  existing  areas. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  45,000  tons  over  a  5-year  period — that  is  9,000 
tons  a  year — is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  first  year,  but  let 
us  stand  on  it  as  a  total,  and  if  I  may  have  permission  to  do  so,  to  add 
a  clarifying  line,  because  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  the  committee. 

Mr.  Poage.  Certainly,  without  objection  you  can  do  so. 

(Senator  Curtis  subsequently  submitted  the  following  to  clarify  his 
answer:) 

My  statement  that  this  1-percent  increase  would  give  us  five  new  mills  in¬ 
cludes  the  use  of  the  growth  factor  as  set  forth  in  the  chairman’s  hill.  It  was 
my  understanding  from  the  letter  and  summary  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Department  that  the  new  areas  that  could  support  a  new  mill  would  all  be 
sugarheet  areas,  consequently,  my  calculation  is  on  the  same  basis. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes,  it  is  45,000  the  first  year  and  less  thereafter, 
but  it  will  take  several  percentage  points  to  take  care  of  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  over  the  last  few  years,  more  or  less  of  an  emergency 
nature,  but  when  you  get  to  that  point,  then  it  really  counts. 

Mr.  Poage.  As  I  see  it,  from  the  figures  you  are  giving  us — I  am 
not  questioning  the  figures — but  as  I  see  it  from  the  figures  you  have 
given  us  you  must  take  3.7  percentage  points  to  take  care  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  that  lias  already  been  made  in  the  old  areas. 

Senator  Curtis.  Not  necessarily.  That  is  expansion  that  has  been 
made  and  that  can  be  made  without  going  into  the  new  areas.  You 
see,  we  have  a  situation  in  Nebraska  where  there  are  farmers  who 
want  sugarbeet  acreage  who  are,  perhaps,  not  any  farther  from  an 
existing  facility  than  other  farmers  who  have  a  sugarbeet  acreage 
allotment,  and  these  farmers  cannot  get  one. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that.  I  have  visited  some  of  those  States. 

1  know  one  situation  in  your  own  State  where  you  have  two  sugar 
mills  within  3  miles  of  each  other  owned  by  the  same  company. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  right.  We  have  not  had  any  sugarbeet 
mill  expansion  in  years  and  years.  We  have  had  a  tremendous  in- 
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crease  in  irrigated  land.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Platte  River, 
within  100  miles  of  my  home,  there  are  300,000  acres  of  irrigated  land 
substantially  acceptable  for  sugarbeet  production.  And  we  have  a 
quota  of  less  than  3,000  acres. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  Mr.  Dole’s  district.  South  central  Ne¬ 
braska  and  northern  Kansas  have  newly  irrigated  areas.  I  say 
“newly” — some  of  it  has  been  irrigated  for  20  years. 

In  my  home  county  the  greater  share  of  the  irrigation  is  paid  for 
by  the  individual  farmers  in  rent,  although  we  live  in  an  irrigated 
district,  too.  And  with  substantially  no  opportunity  to  produce 
sugar.  That  is  true  in  many,  many  areas  in  Nebraska. 

So  while  I  commend  the  chairman  for  the  introduction  of  his  bill  al¬ 
lowing  some  increase,  we  have  reached  that  mathematical  point  where 
a  little  more  would  really  show  up  in  extending  the  opportunity  to 
have  sugarbeets  in  new  areas  and  more  for  farmers  in  all  areas. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  cane  industry  and  a  number  of  the  others,  when  they  met  in 
Washington  asked  for  G1  percent.  That  was  in  a  meeting  recently 
in  Washington.  And  as  1  get  it,  the  figure  that  is  now  in  the  bill  is 
something  that  would  probably  be  acceptable  to  all. 

I  think  the  whole  question  then  comes  to  a  question  of  judgment 
as  to  whether  we  should  try  to  drop  the  apple  we  have  in  hand  in  our 
effort  to  reach  another  apple. 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  wise,  knowing  that  there  are  more  votes 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  than  there  were  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River — do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  drop  that  apple  that  we  have  in  our 
hand,  that  we  think  we  will  be  able  to  eat,  to  try  to  grab  some  of  those 
on  the  tree  that  are  quite  a  ways  up  in  the  tree  where  we  might  very 
well,  come  down,  breaking  a  leg,  trying  to  get  them  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  I  understand  your  problem.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  two  things :  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  way  that  you  can  have 
an  industry-Government  agreement.  The  industry  cannot  speak  for 
the  have-nots.  The  industry  has  to  get  along  with  the  Government. 
And  so  for  a  period  of  years  they  have  been  coming  on  bended  knees, 
taking  what  they  could  get. 

Here  we  are  plagued  with  surpluses,  and  it  is  proposed  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  that  we  import  40  percent  of  our  sugar. 

The  people  on  the  eastern  seaboard  are  taxpayers.  They  are  carry¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  our  farm  program.  And  I  think  that  if  we  pro¬ 
posed  in  one  jump  to  go  to  80  percent  or  90  percent  or  100  percent, 
what  you  say  would  be  true.  But  the  basic  responsibility  is  on  the 
Congress.  We  could  raise  this  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  percentage  points  and 
we  would  be  rendering  a  service  to  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  have  recommended  that  we  raise  it  to  65,  to  make 
it  65-35 — that  means  a  20-percent  increase  in  the  domestic  share  of 
the  market. 

I  just  wonder  if  you  feel  there  is  a  real  practical  opportunity  to 
do  that. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  definitely  think  there  is  a  real  practical  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  going  above  60  percent.  I  think  the  Congress  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  agricultural  legislation  and  in  the  Constitution — that 
we  have  a  direct  responsibility  of  regulating  foreign  and  domestic  com¬ 
merce,  and  I  just  do  not  believe  that  any  intelligent  person  would 
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advocate  that  we  cut  down  on  rice,  cotton,  and  peanuts,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  to  60  percent  of  our  needs  and  require  by  law  to  import 
40  percent. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Do  you  think  that  we  have  the 
votes  to  get  more  than  what  was  agreed  on  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  1  would  not  know,  because  in  the  Senate  now — 
and  I  serve  on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  has  juridiction 
of  this  subject — we  have  not  had  a  hearing  in  years,  because  a  bill 
has  been  sent  to  us  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Congress  with  a  “take 
it  or  leave  it.” 

Mr.  Poage.  And  if  we  do  that  same  sort  of  thing  again — if  we  get 
into  that  deadlock  again,  we  just  will  not  have  a  sugar  bill.  Your 
people  in  your  State  are  in  the  same  situation  as  those  in  my  State, 
at  least,  many  of  them  are.  They  would  like  to  expand.  They  would 
like  to  get  new  mills.  Ihey  are  not  going  to  get  a  new  mill  unless  we 
pass  a  bill. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  we  extend  this  thing  as  we  have  been  doing  the  last 
few  years  if  we  simply  get  into  a  deadlock,  we  will  not  have  a  bill. 
We  will  pass  some  kind  of  extending  legislation,  of  course,  and  we 
will  continue  just  where  we  have  been,  and  nobody  will  spend  $15 
million  to  build  a  mill  we  will  be  right  where  we  have  been;  every 
grower  will  be  right  where  he  is  today — he  can  grow  all  he  wants  to 
grow,  but  he  cannot  sell  it;  therefore,  it  is  not  worth  anything. 

Senator  Curtis.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  very,  very  much  in  favor  of 
extending  the  act.  It  is  the  best  piece  of  agricultural  legislation  we 
have. 

I  pointed  out  a  minute  ago  that  it  operates  at  a  profit.  I  would  not 
tor  1  second  desert  any  existing  sugarbeet  producer  now  in  my  State, 
but  I  cannot  accept  the  doctrine  that  we  should  operate  in  fear.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  committees  in  the  Congress. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  chairman  and  the  distinguished  vice  chairman 
laoml  ex  as,  who  is  now  presiding,  and  the  majority  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  if  they  went  before  the  Congress  and  defended  "t  lie  bill  that  gave 
us  62  or  63  percent,  that  the  votes  would  be  there  to  pass  it, 

I  do  not,  believe  that  anyone,  the  State  Department  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture— anyone  has  a  right  to  say,  “You  take  the  in¬ 
crease  that  we  offer  you  or  nothing.” 

I  do  not  accept  that,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  American  people. 

,  ^ 1 ;  ?  0AGE-  y*  y°u  do  this  for  us  ?  You  have  told  us  already  about 

us  t  ling  getting  into  a  hassle  the  last  night  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
we  regret  that  very  much,  and  we  are  trying  our  best  to  avoid  that 
now,  but  it  we  do  m  an  effort  to  achieve  what  you  are  suggesting  get 
into  a  hassle  on  the  last  night -  8 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  think  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Poage  (continuing) .  May  we  rely  on  you  to  explain  that  we 
^  ei  e  making  an  eft  or  t  to  do  something  for  the  sugar  producers  and 
1‘itio  1fCaUSe  ^  6  n°k  ^iave  unanimity  that  we  did  not  get  any  legis- 

Senator  (  urtis.  I  do  not  think  that  follows  at  all. 

Mi.  1  oage.  I  am  asking  about  what  you  will  do  for  this  committee 
it  we  get  into  that  position.  I  can  see  that  we  will  get  into  that  posi¬ 
tion.  ^  1 
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Senator  Curtis.  I  think  not — I  think  not. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  have  done  it  before.  I  fear  we  will  do  it  again,  if 
we  follow  your  advice. 

Senator  Curtis.  No,  I  think  that  there  are  other  factors  that  held 
up  that  bill  before.  I  am  not  scolding  anybody.  That  is  water  over 
the  dam.  But  I  think  that  the  record  will  show  that  there  were  other 
factors  that  caused  holding  up  the  sugar  legislation  in  years  gone  by. 
If  an  unreasonable  increase  was  asked  for,  that  would  be  true,  but, 
surely,  this  Congress  is  not  in  the  position  where  they  must  bow  to 
any  Government  bureau  that  says,  ‘‘take  this  much  increase  or  noth- 
mg. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  dealing  with  a  Government  bureau, 
but  a  proposition  of  dealing  with  the  majority  votes  in  Congress.  We 
have  substantial  agreement  of  the  existing  division  between  foreign 
and  domestic  growers.  You  seem  to  suggest  that  we  abandon  that 
agreement  and  try  to  get  more  for  the  domestic  growers. 

Senator  Curtis*.  I  do  not  think  that  you  need  to  abandon  the  slight 
increase  that  has  been  offered  to  accept  that  doctrine.  If  so,  the  Con¬ 
gress  might  as  well  go  home  if  you  accept  that. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  I  just  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
for  the  contribution  he  has  made  to  us  and  for  the  obvious  great  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  subject  he  has  displayed.  We  appreciate  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Thank  you  very  kindly.  You  have  many  witnesses 
here - 

Mr.  Short.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  Senator  for  stating  in  our 
hearings  some  of  the  realities  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  our  domes¬ 
tic  beet  industry  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  am  just  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  the  Senator  is,  also,  aware  of  the  fact  or  recognizes  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  as  I  interpret  it,  we  are  holding  forth 
a  little  bit  of  a  false  promise  to  some  of  these  new  areas,  unless  we  are 
holding  forth  a  false  promise  to  some  of  the  old  areas  in  regard  to 
these  new  mills  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  build.  If  I  understand 
rightly  our  domestic  capacity  to  produce  sugar — taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  tiie  increased  technology  in  the  industry — inasmuch  as  this  quota 
is  in  terms  of  tons — over  the  next  5-year  period  we  are  not  going,  with 
the  rather  modest,  and  I  would  say  very  modest  increases  provided 
for  in  this  bill — we  are  not,  going  to  have  any  additional  acreage  of 
beet  production  in  the  United  States.  Is  that  your  understanding? 

Senator  Curtis.  W  ou  have  expressed  a  point  that  is  veiy  vital. 
Some  years  ago  we  raised  the  portion  of  the  growth  factor  that  the 
domestic  producers  would  have,  the  growth  factor  which  increased  by 
reason  of  the  consumption  by  reason  of  the  growth  in  population.  It 
was  predicted  that  would  reach  new  farmers.  It  did  not,  because 
sugarbeet,  production — and  I  assume  that  sugarcane  production,  like 
a  if  other  aspects  of  American  agriculture  is  moving  forward— and 
the  increase  was  enjoyed  by  the  efficiency  of  technology  of  existing 
growers,  which  is  something  we  should  not  deny. 

Mr.  Short.  This  is  an  important  point. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Short.  If  we  are  going  to  provide  these  additional  acres  m  new 
areas  year  by  year  in  an  amount  adequate  to  support  a  new  plant,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  take  some  acres  away  from  somebody  who  is 
already  in  the  program. 
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Senator  Curtis.  I  think  that  would  depend  upon  some  unforesee¬ 
able  factors,  but,  certainly,  it  is  worth  considering.  And  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  authority. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Short.  I  will  yield  to  the  Chair. 

I  wanted  to  clarify  this  point. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Senator  Curtis,  before  being  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  you  served  for  many  years  in  the  House  and 
your  statement  shows  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  problem. 

On  page  2  of  your  statement,  in  your  recommendations,  you  provide 
for  10  new  mills.  I  wondered  if  additional  tonnages  should  be  taken 
away  from  the  importers,  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  take  it  away  from 
the  domestic  producers. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  certainly  do  not  want  anything  that  I  said  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  that  any  existing  domestic  area  should  lose  acreage 
which  it  now  has.  They  are  entitled  to  the  additional  benefits  of 
technology  m  production.  There  are  many  of  them  that,  perhaps, 
want  an  allotment  and  there  may  be  people  living  reasonably  close 
to  a  sugar  factory — there  is  that  consideration. 

New  areas  should  come  out  of  the  total  consumption.  Today  we 
are  faced  with  the  same  arguments  against  doing  it  when  a  few  years 
ago  we  were  tolcl  not  to  rob  Cuba.  Cuba  is  out  of  the  picture.  And 
there  is  still  resistance  from  producers  at  home. 

Mr.  Beermann .  A  hen  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  testified  before 
this  committee  I  suggested,  perhaps,  another  20  mills  of  50,000  tons 
each  for  domestic  production.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  allocate 
that  amount  rather  than  one  mill  a  year.  I  feel  that  the  committee 
should  help  the  Secretary  make  his  decision. 

Also,  there  are  many  areas  that  are  able  to  produce  high  quality 
sugar  beets.  And  that  we  should  provide  for  greater  domestic  increase 
at  this  time. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Jones? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  In  your  statement  you  say,  in  fact,  that 
this  1  percentage  point  ought  to  be  more  than  enough  for  an  additional 
sugarbeet  factory  each  year.  And  then  when  you  recommend  that 
the  figure  be  raised  not  to  61  percent  but  to  65  percent,  would  that  add 
four  more  mills,  which  would  be  five  each  year? 

Senator  Curtis.  My  personal  feeling  is  that  I  would  like  it  to  be 
Y  Pe.rcenh  I  used  in  my  illustration  the  1  percentage  point.  I  used 
that  m  my  illustration,  realizing  that  it  will  be  up  to  this  committee 
to  determine  what  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  When  you  say  one  mill  for  each  additional 
percentage  point - 

Senator  Curtis.  Per  year  ? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  What? 

Senator  Curtis.  Per  year? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  That  is  per  year,  but  in  your  final  statement 
you  increased  it  to  65  percent  and  that  would  mean  four  more  and 
that  would  be  five  mills  each  per  year ;  would  it  not2 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes,  yes ;  that  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  It  would  seem  to  me  that,  frankly,  I  would 
want  to  check  on  that,  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate  you 
have  been  given. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  would  urge  you  to  get  some  check  on  it.  I  spent 
several  hours  having  a  technician  going  over  these.  And  if  there  are 
errors  in  it  I  am  more  than  anxious  to  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  percentage  point 
wrong  somewhere  there.  That  is  what  I  am  concerned  about. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  would  agree  that  61  percent  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  better  than  60  percent ;  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  From  a  selfish  standpoint;  yes.  I  would 
like  a  plant,  too,  in  my  area.  I  want  to  get  this  bill  through.  I  want, 
at  least,  one  new  plant.  And  if  we  can  get  more,  that  is  another  thing. 

You  mentioned  something  about  35  to  55,000  acres  which  are  in 
the  production  of  corn,  wheat,  and  other  surplus  grains.  There  is 
no  provision,  or,  did  you  recommend  a  requirement  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  sugar  production  come  out  of  land  that  is  now  being  used  for 
feed  grains  and  the  like  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  Not  necessarily,  but  speaking - 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  The  quota  would  have  to  be  reduced. 

Senator  Curtis.  Speaking  for  my  section  of  the  country  that  would 
follow. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  We  have  excess  acres  that  are  not  being- 
used  that  we  could  put  in. 

Senator  Curtis.  Irrigated  land  is  an  expensive  operation.  You 
have  to  make  it  produce  as  much  as  possible.  And  so  far  as  the  States 
for  which  I  am  speaking  that  would  follow. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  being  with  us. 

Jvow,  is  there  anybody  else  from  the  western  beet  area  that  wants 
to  be  heard  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Poage.  If  not,  we  have  our  colleague  from  Florida  with  us 
who  will  give  us  a  little  more  discussion  with  regard  to  cane,  rather 
than  beets.  We  will  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Rogers. 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  PATJL  G.  ROGERS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mu  Rogers  of  Florida.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  impose  on  the 
time  of  the  committee.  I  know  that  you  have  many  witnesses.  You 
are  going  into  this  subject  very  thoroughly,  and  I  would  like  permis¬ 
sion  to  file  my  statement  and  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Paul  G.  Rogers  of  Florida  and 
H.R.  11800  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Paul  G.  Rogees,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  Florida 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  distinguished  committee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  in  support  of  amendments  to  the  Sugar 
Act.  In  appearing  before  you,  I  urge  the  committee  to  consider  two  alterations 
to  the  present  Sugar  Act:  (1)  provide  an  increased  domestic  marketing  quota 
85341 — 62 - 12 
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for  mainland  cane  producers,  and  (2)  cut  the  portion  of  the  foreign  quota  which 
was  allocated  to  Cuba  prior  to  the  takeover  of  that  nation  by  Communist  Castro. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which  would  accomplish  these  purposes,  and  am 
hopeful  that  the  committee  will  incorporate  these  provisions  in  any  legislation 
which  it  approves. 

We  have  learned  from  bitter  experience  that  this  Nation  should  not  rely 
heavily  on  a  foreign  supplier  for  a  commodity  as  vital  to  our  national  welfare 
as  sugar.  The  Cuban  situation  has  caused  a  long  overdue  reassessment  of  our 
sugar  trade.  It  is  time  now  for  us  to  allot  a  greater  share  of  America’s  sugar 
market  to  its  own  domestic  producers.  t 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  all  of  the  sugar  produced  in  Florida  is  extracted  from 
sugarcane  grown  in  my  district.  More  than  200,000  tons  of  sugar  were  produced 
there  from  the  1960-67  crop  by  existing  mills.  New  mills  are  under  construction, 
and  scheduled  to  become  operative  in  the  near  future.  These  new  mills  and  the 
cane  plantings  necessary  to  furnish  them  raw  material — sugarcane — represent 
an  investment  of  over  $100  million. 

The  major  portion  of  Florida  sugarcane  is  grown  in  the  rich  mucklands  of  the 
Everglades.  This  soil  ranks  among  the  world’s  best  for  growing  sugarcane. 
Not  only  is  sugarcane  a  year-round  crop  in  Florida,  but  crop  production  takes 
on  added  signficance  by  high  yields  of  cane  and  sucrose  per  acre.  Some  of  the 
offshore  cane  producing  areas  have  higher  tonnages  of  cane,  but  in  those  areas 
crop  production  requires  18  to  22  months.  Yields  of  70  to  80  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  are  not  unusual  in  Florida,  and  each  acre  of  sugarcane  averages  4  tons 
or  more  of  raw  sugar.  Also,  the  cane  lands  of  Florida  are  absolutely  flat,  and 
are  therefore  ideal  for  mechanical  cultivating.  Exceptional  varities  of  sugar¬ 
cane  have  been  developed  through  privately  financed  research,  and  conversely, 
most  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  cultivating  and  harvesting  Florida 
sugarcane  have  been  specially  designed  to  meet  the  unusual  requirements  of 
the  area. 

The  free  enterprise  system  of  American  capital  and  ingenuity  have  combined 
to  develop  this  remarkable  sugar-producing  industry  in  Florida.  This  develop¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  in  strict  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
The  economic  stability  of  this  bright  new  facet  of  Florida's  economy  is  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  embodies  an  increased  market¬ 
ing  quota  for  mainland  cane. 

As  this  committee  is  aware,  sugarcane  growers  and  processors  must  be  able 
to  plan  their  future  crops  and  plant  requirements  in  advance.  In  Florida,  four 
or  more  crops  of  sugarcane  are  harvested  from  one  planting,  and  sugarcane 
planted  now  would  still  be  in  production  in  1966. 

The  legislation  which  this  committee  is  considering  today  does  permit  growth 
each  year  for  the  sugar  resources  of  Florida.  I  think  it  is  notable  that  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  have  labored  to  achieve  unanimity,  and  the 
sugar  interests  of  Florida  are  to  be  commended  for  contributing  their  fair  share 
to  this  united  effort.  Florida  and  the  other  sugar  producing  States  of  America 
would  be  given  a  new  lease  on  life  if  this  distinguished  committe  approves  an 
increase  in  the  domestic  sugar  quota.  Accordingly,  this  new  legislation  must 
include  provisions  for  the  security  of  all  our  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  urge  your  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  which  will  provide  and  strengthen 
the  entire  economy  of  this  Nation. 

[H.R.  11800,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.l 

A  BILL  To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  194S,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  3962”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  By  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  thereof,  all  of  the  language  following 
the  phrase  “in  addition  to  the  consumption,  inventory,  population,  and  demand 
factors  above  specified  and  the  level  and  trend  of  consumer  purchasing  power,” 
and  by  adding  after  such  phrase  the  following  language :  “shall  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  relationship  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates 
would  result  from  such  determination  and  the  parity  index,  as  compared  with 
the  relationship  between  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  during  the  three-year 
period  1957,  1958,  and  1959,  and  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes  during  such 
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three  years,  with  the  view  to  attaining  generally  stable  domestic  sugar  prices 
that  will  carry  out  over  the  long  term  the  price  objective  previously  set  forth 
in  this  section.  The  term  ‘parity  index’  as  used  herein  shall  mean  such  index 
as  determined  under  section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  as  published  monthly  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

‘‘Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is  made,  pursuant  to  section  201,  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  quotas, ^or  revise  existing  quotas — 

“(a)  (1)  for  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  apportioning  among  such 
areas  live  million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
as  follows : 


“Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  2,  650,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _ _ _  895’  000 

Hawaii  __ - 1,  110,  000 

Puerto  Rico -  1,  140,  000 

Virgin  Islands _  15)  000 


Total -  5,  810,  000 


“(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  an  amount  equal  to  63  per 
centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  require¬ 
ments  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  for  the  calendar  year 
exceeds  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such 
additional  amount  shall  be  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such 
areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  the  amounts 
so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to  the  quotas  for  such  areas ; 

“(B)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  in 
the  ATirgin  Islands  in  any  year  subsequent  to  1961  has  exceeded  the  sum  of 
the  quota  for  such  area  for  such  year  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  the  quota,  if  any,  established  under  section  203  for 
such  area,  the  quota  for  the  immediately  following  year  established  for  such 
area  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  increased  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  such  excess  production :  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota 
for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  so  increased,  exceed  the 
quota  which  would  have  been  established  for  such  area  at  the  same  level 
of  consumption  requirements  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(a)  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962 ; 

“(b)  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-two  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  as  provided  under  section  201  of 
the  Philippine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

“(c)  (1)  for  the  six-month  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  for  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  an  amount  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  (i)  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  (ii)  the  amount  of  nonquota  purchase  sugar  authorized  for 
importation  between  January  1  and  June  30,  1962,  inclusive,  pursuant  to 
sugar  regulation  820,  and  (iii)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  established  by  sugar  regulation  811  for  the 
six-month  period  ending  June  30,  1962 ; 

“(2)  for  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for  each  subsequent  year,  for  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section ; 

"(3)  (A)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
less  seven  hundred  and  nine  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1962  and  less  fourteen 
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hundred  and  sixteen  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1963  and  each  year  thereafter, 
shall  be  prorated  among  such  countries  on  the  following  basis : 


“Country 

Cuba  (subject  to  restrictions  of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection) 

Peru _ _■ - - - * - - 

Dominican  Republic - 

Mexico - - - - - - - 

Nicaragua - 

Haiti _ _ _ 

Netherlands - - - - 

China _ _ _ _ _ 

Panama - - - 

Costa  Rica - 


Per  centum 
__  88.  85 

3.  73 
3.  31 
2.  75 
.  54 
.  26 
.  14 
.  14 
.  14 
.  14 


Total 


100.  00 


“(B)  for  the  six-month  period  ending  December  1962,  Canada,  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  British  Guiana,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to 
import  into  the  continental  United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated  to 
each  in  sugar  regulation  811,  issued  December  11,  1961  (26  F.R.  11963). 
For  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for  each  subsequent  year,  Canada,  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  British  Guiana,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to 
import  into  the  continental  United  States  a  total  of  fourteen  hundred  and 
sixteen  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  which  amount  shall  be  allocated  to 
such  countries  in  amounts  as  specified  in  sugar  regulation  811,  as  amended, 
issued  March  31, 1961  (26  F.R.  2774)  ; 

“(4)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  pararaph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
whenever  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  any  country 
named  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  during  such  period  after 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  required 
to  permit  an  orderly  adjustment  in  the  channels  of  commerce  for  sugar,  the 
proration  or  allocation  provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  made  to  any  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  proration  or  allocation 
which  would  have  been  made  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  shall 
be  authorized  for  purchase  and  importation  from  specified  foreign  countries, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary ; 

“(5)  Sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
raw  sugar  is  not  reasonably  available,  sugars  testing  in  excess  of  99  degrees 
polarization  may  be  authorized  for  purchase :  Provided,  That  the  processes 
of  (i)  affination  or  defecation,  (ii)  clarification,  and  (iii)  further  purifica¬ 
tion  by  adsorption  or  crystallization  are  applied  to  such  sugars  after  im¬ 
portation  ; 

“(d)  whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign  country  with  a  quota  or  pro¬ 
ration  thereof  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  fails  to 
fill  such  quota  or  proration  by  more  than  10  per  centum  and  at  any  time 
during  such  year  the  world  price  of  sugar  exceeds  the  domestic  price,  the 
quota  or  proration  thereof  for  such  country  for  subsequent  years  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such  country  failed 
to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  force  majeure  or  finds  that  such  re¬ 
duction  would  be  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Any  reduction 
hereunder  shall  be  prorated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated 
under  section  204.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether, 
in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the 
acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within  a 
calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area  or  coun¬ 
try  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be 
unable  to  market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country,  lie  shall 
revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  prorations  for 
foreign  countries  named  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  by  prorating  an  amount  of 
sugar  equal  to  the  deficit  so  determined  to  such  countries  without  a  deficit  on 
the  basis  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  prorations 
for  such  countries  then  in  effect:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  such  de  ci 
shall  be  prorated  to  any  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
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States.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  foreign  country  will  be  unable 
to  till  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  section,  he  may  appor¬ 
tion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  such  other  foreign  countries  named  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  as  he  de¬ 
termines  is  required  to  fill  any  such  deficit:  Provided,  That  no  such  apportion¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  to  any  foreign  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  nor  the  countries  named  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of 
any  such  deficit  whenever  the  provisions  of  section  202(c)  (4)  apply,  he  shall 
add  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be  purchased 
pursuant  to  section  202(c)(4),  and  whenever  section  202(c)(4)  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  he  may  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign 
countries  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  as  he  determines  is 
required  to  fill  such  deficit. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any  determi¬ 
nation  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“Sec.  206.  The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture,  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  the  same  or  essentially  the  same  in  composition  and 
use  as  a  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  which  was  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  any  three  or  more  of  the  five  years  prior  to  1960  without 
being  subject  to  a  quota  under  this  Act,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  and 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  actual 
or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico 
of  such  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act :  Provided,  That  the  sugar  and 
liquid  sugar  in  any  other  product  or  mixture  imported  or  brought  into  the  United 
States  or  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective  importation 
or  bringing  in  of  the  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  not  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In  determining 
whether  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  United 
States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will 
not  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of  the  product 
or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other  prod¬ 
ucts  or  mixtures  for  similar  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs 
of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or 
prospective  volume  of  importations  relative  to  past  importations,  and  other 
pertinent  information  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination. 
Determinations  by  the  Secretary  that  do  not  subject  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
in  a  product  or  mixture  to  a  quota,  may  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  and  by  addressing  such  determinations  in  writing  to  named 
persons  and  serving  the  same  upon  them  by  mail.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  it  likely  that  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture 
will  be  subject  to  a  quota  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  make 
any  determination  provided  for  in  this  section  with  respect  to  such  product  or 
mixture  in  conformity  with  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section  4  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  established  under  section  202  for  any 
calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  6.342  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  such  year  issued 
pursuant  to  section  201. 

“(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  established  under  section  202  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  1.5  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  such  year  issued  pursuant 
to  section  201 :  Provided,  That  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  and  thirty- 
three  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  such  direct-consumption  sugar  shall  be  principally 
of  crystalline  structure. 

“(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  any  calendar  year  may  be 
filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 
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“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  of  the  quota  for 
tlie  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar  as  provided  under  section  201  of  the  Philippine  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

“(e)  (1)  None  of  the  proration  established  for  Cuba  under  section  202(c) 
(3)  for  any  calendar  year  and  none  of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportionments 
for  Cuba  established  under  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar. 

“(2)  The  proration  established  for  each  foreign  country,  except  Cuba,  which 
receives  a  proration  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  under 
section  202  (c)  (3),  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of 
the  quantity  determined  by  prorating  among  such  countries,  in  the  same  ratio 
that  each  country’s  proration  bears  to  the  total  of  the  prorations  for  such 
countries,  the  quantity  determined  by  applying  1.36  per  centum  to  the  quotas  for 
foreign  countries  established  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  202(c)  (3). 
The  proration  or  allocation  established  for  each  foreign  country  which  receives 
a  proration  or  allocation  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  less  under 
section  202(c)  (3),  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  quotas  established  under 
section  203  for  marketing  for  local  consumption  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

“(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and  the  enforcement  provisions  of  title  II  applicable  thereto,  shall 
continue  in  effect  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  408  of  this  Act  unless  the  President  acting  thereunder  speci¬ 
fically  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  national  economic  or  other  emergency  exists 
with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which  requires  the  suspension  of  direct- 
consumption  portions  of  the  quotas.” 

Sec.  7.  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  208.  A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for  foreign  countries  for  each  calendar 
year  is  hereby  established  as  follows :  two  million  gallons  of  sirup  of  cane 
juice  of  the  type  of  Barbados  molasses,  limited  to  liquid  sugar  containing  solu¬ 
ble  non-sugar  solids  of  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  soluble  solids,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  President  is  authorized  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  liquid  sugar 
from  any  foreign  country  which  he  shall  designate  whenever  he  finds  and  pro¬ 
claims  that  such  action  is  required  by  the  national  interest.” 

Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  before  the  last 
three  words  of  subsection  (a)  the  words  “or  proration”:  (2)  by  inserting  after 
the  word  “proration”  in  subsection  (d)  the  words  “or  allocation”  and  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in 
lieu  thereof;  and  (3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  From  bringing  or  importing  into  the  Virgin  Islands  for  consumption 
therein,  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  grown 
in  any  area  other  than  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  continental  United  States.” 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  two 
sentences  thereof. 

(b)  Section  211(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The  quota  established  for 
any  domestic  sugar-producing  area  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  area.” 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  lan¬ 
guage  “in  excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  “in  excess  of  the  propor¬ 
tionate  share  for  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary”. 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  language  “for 
the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
language  “for  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary”. 

(c)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  “Whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
t ermines  that  the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugar¬ 
cane  will  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  the 
quota,  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  as  estimated  bv  the  Secretary 
for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 
from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed,  he  shall  establish  proportionate 
shares  for  farms  in  such  area  as  provided  in  this  subsection.  In  determining  the 
proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secrtarv  mav  take  into  consul- 
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eration  the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets,  and  sugarcane  marketed 
(or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  within  proportionate 
shares  when  in  effect,  and  the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane. 
The  Secretary  may  also  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors,  take  into 
consideration  with  respect  to  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  pro¬ 
duction  history  of  the  person  who  was  a  farm  operator  in  the  base  period,  in 
establishing  farm  proportionate  shares  in  any  State  or  substantial  portion  there¬ 
of  in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  sugarbeet  production  is  organized 
generally  around  persons  rather  than  units  of  land,  other  than  a  State  or  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  thereof  wherein  personal  sugarbeet  production  history  of  farm 
operators  was  not  used  generally  prior  to  1902  in  establishing  farm  proportionate 
shares.  In  establishing  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  area,  the  Secretary  may  first  allocate  to  States  (except  acreage  reserved) 
the  total  acreage  required  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a 
normal  carryover  inventory  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'national  sugarbeet 
acreage  requirement')  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  history  of  sugarbeet  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  ability  to  produce  sugarbeets  for  extraction  of  sugar  in  each  State. 
In  determining  farm  proportionate  shares,  the  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  protect  the  interests  of  new  producers  and  small  producers  and  the 
interest  of  producers  who  are  cash  tenants,  share  tenants,  adherent  planters,  or 
sharecroppers  and  of  the  producers  in  any  local  producing  area  whose  past  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  adversely,  seriously,  and  generally  affected  by  drought,  storm, 
flood,  freeze,  disease,  insects,  or  other  similar  abnormal  and  uncontrollable 
conditions.  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  protecting  the  interest 
of  new  and  small  producers  by  regulations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore 
promulgated  by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  ea<  h  year  from  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  established  by  him  not  in  excess  of  the 
acreage  required  to  yield  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  The 
acreage  so  reserved  shall  be  distributed  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  to  farms 
without  regard  to  any  other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  areas  within  States 
determined  by  him.  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  require¬ 
ment  to  States  for  sugarbeet  production,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the 
sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  investi¬ 
gation  and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public  hearing.” 

Sec.  11.  Section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “(a)”  at  the 
beginning  thereof  and  by  striking  out  all  of  subsection  (b)  thereof. 

Sec.  12.  Section  412  of  such  Act  ( relating  to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ”1962”  in  each  place  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”. 

Sec.  13.  Section  413  of  such  Act  ( relating  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  and  the  termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  4501(c)  (relating  to  termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1962”  in  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ”1967”. 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  ”1962”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ”1967”  and  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ”1968”. 

Sec.  15.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amendments  made  hereby  shall  be¬ 
come  effective  January  1,  1962,  except  that  section  5  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  date  stated  in  regulations  implementing  such  section  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  or  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever 
is  earlier. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  it  has  been  amazing  that  the  sugar  industry 
has  been  able  to  get  together  and  come  to  some  agreement,  because 
all  of  us  realize  the  importance  of  getting  legislation  through  this 
year.  I  think  the  entire  domestic  industry,  and  Congress,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  gotten  together  in  trying  to  be  helpful  and  in  coming  be¬ 
fore  this  committee  to  present  their  views  which  I  understand  were 
presented  the  first  day. 

And,  then,  second,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  agreement  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  Certainly,  I  feel  in  the  Congress,  in  talking  with  many  Members, 
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we  must  have  an  increase  for  our  domestic  producers.  They  have 
come  together,  agreed,  and  presented  their  views  here. 

And  so  I  want  to  commend  this  committee  for  attacking  this  prob¬ 
lem  now  so  that  we  can  get  this  legislation  out.  Certainly,  we  would, 
those  of  us  who  represent  areas  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  cer¬ 
tainly  do  all  we  can  to  stand  behind  and  help  this  committee  in  get- 
tee  in  getting  this  legislation  through.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rogers.  And  if  there  are 
no  other  Members  of  Congress  present  who  desire  to  present  state¬ 
ments,  we  will  resume  our  regular  schedule  where  we  left  off  yester¬ 
day.  I  believe  that  the  next  witness  is  Mr.  William  J.  Barnhard, 
counsel  for  the  EVA  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  We  will  be  glad 
to  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Barnhard. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  J.  BARNHARD,  COUNSEL,  EVA  SALES  CO., 

INC.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Barnhard.  My  name  is  William  J.  Barnhard,  a  Washington 
attorney,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  EVA  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
a  food  broker  and  importer  of  various  food  products  including  some 
which  contain  sugar. 

I  have  a  very  brief  statement  that  I  would  like  to  file  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done  at  the  conclusion 
of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Barnhard.  Thank  you.  I  appear  also,  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Trade  with  Italy,  an  association  of 
American  businessmen  which  this  week  celebrates  75  years  of  service 
for  American  importers  and  exporters  trading  with  Italy. 

My  testimony  will  be  brief  and  directed  exclusively  to  one  section 
of  this  bill  which  appears  to  be  something  of  a  legislative  “sleeper.” 
I  refer  to  section  5  of  H.R.  11730  which  proposes  a  revolutionary  new 
concept  in  Sugar  Act  administration,  although  it  has  not  been  men¬ 
tioned,  so  fas  as  I  can  tell,  by  any  witness  before  this  committee.  I 
know  it  was  not  mentioned  by  Secretary  Freeman  when  he  testified 
here  day  before  yesterday. 

What  section  5  of  this  bill  does  for  the  first  time  in  the  25  years  of 
the  Sugar  Act  administration  is  to  apply  Sugar  Act  quotas  and  limita¬ 
tions  and  regulations  to  food  products  which  contain  sugar,  without 
regard  to  the  volume  of  that  sugar  content.  This  means  that  the 
Sugar  Act  would  be  complicated  by  including  within  its  provisions 
shipments  of  butterscotch  candies,  chocolate  candies,  chocolate  sirups, 
ice  cream  mixes,  frozen  fruits,  preserves,  marmalades,  jams  and  jellies, 
cake  toppings,  pie  fillings,  and  a  variety  of  other  products  that  hap¬ 
pen  to  contain  some  sugar.  Some  of  these  are  for  retail  sale,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  them  are  essential  materials  for  America’s  processing 
industries,  including  the  baking  confectionary,  frozen  food,  and  ice¬ 
cream  manufacturing  industries  as  well  as  many  others. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  have  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  customs  examiners  at  the  various  ports  of  entry 
spend  their  time  on  these  minute  quantities  of  sugar  contained  in  other 
products  which  do  not  hinder  or  directly  affect  the  sugar  market,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  they  are  going  to  be  chargeable  or  not 
chargeable  against  a  quota,  whether  national  or  global,  would  add 
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tremendously  to  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sugar  Act  without  furthering  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

I  think,  also,  the  uncontrolled  discretion  which  would  be  given  to  the 
chief  of  the  Sugar  Division  by  section  5  of  this  bill  is  the  type  of  un¬ 
fettered  bureaucratic  control  which  this  committee  lias  frequently 
rejected.  What  the  Department  is  seeking  here  is  congressional  au¬ 
thorization  for  import  restricting  powers  that  go  far  beyond  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  or  any  other 
provision  of  the  law. 

In  place  of  the  equitable  and  effective  procedure  which  this  com¬ 
mittee  devised  under  section  22  and  which  the  Congress  put  into  effect, 
the  power  to  impose  troublesome  roadblocks  to  world  trade  would  be 
vested  in  the  complete  and  unreviewable  discretion  of  one  official  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  sincerely  urge  this  committee  to  persist  in  its  refusal  to  grant  such 
uncontrollable  power  to  a  IISDA  official. 

In  the  25  years  of  the  Sugar  Act  administration  it  has  never  been 
felt,  necessary  to  apply  Sugar  Act  controls  to  this  type  of  product 
which  may  contain  some  sugar.  There  is  no  evidence  and  no  testimony 
that  this  situation  is  any  different  today. 

As  I  mentioned,  Secretary  Freeman  offered  no  evidence  or  testimony 
to  support  this  unique  request  for  uncontrollable  power. 

No  U.S.  grower  cited  the  need  for  restrictions  or  controls  on  this 
type  of  product. 

Accordingly,  I  respectfully  urge  this  committee  to  eliminate  section 
5  of  H.R.  11730  or  anything  like  it  from  the  sugar  bill  which  it  will 
report  to  the  House. 

At  the  very  least,  if  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  sugar  content  of  these 
various  products  might  possibly  reach  a  level  that  could  have  an  im¬ 
pact  on  the  administration  of  the  sugar  bill — and  this  I  believe  is  a 
contingency  that  is  extremely  remote — we  urge  that  the  application 
of  sugar  quotas  to  the  sugar  content  of  such  products  be  limited  to 
products  which  are  in  chief  value  of  sugar.  This  is  the  test  presently 
applied  in  determining  the  incidence  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  on 
imported  sugar.  Even  this  provision,  I  believe,  would  be  unnecessary 
and  highly  complicated  in  enforcement,  but  if  the  committee  thinks  it 
advisable  and  appropriate  the  results  could  be  achieved  by  amending 
the  proviso  which  begins  on  line  3,  page  10,  of  H.R.  11730  and  insert¬ 
ing  therein  a  phrase  after,  “in  any  other  products  or  mixture”  the 
phrase  “in  chief  value  of  sugar.” 

I  realize  that  the  subject  matter  of  my  testimony  is  only  a  very 
minor  aspect  of  this  broad  legislation  which  involves  serious  problems 
of  quota  allocations  and  is  of  great  controversy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  suggestions  I  have  made  here  today  will 
avoid  introducing  further  and  unnecessary  complexities  into  the  prob¬ 
lem  faced  by  this  committee. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  completes  my  statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Barnhard.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  committee  wants  to  impose  any  unnecessary  controls  any¬ 
where.  I  think  that  there  must  be  some.  I  agree  with  you  entirely 
that  there  should  be  no  unlimited  discretion  in  anybody’s  hands. 

Mr.  Barnhard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  felt  all  along  that  a  product 
which  comes  in,  which  is  subterfuge  sugar,  that  is  a  product  which 
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is  sugar,  to  which  some  water  or  some  syrup  has  been  added  in  order 
to  change  its  nature,  this,  obviously,  is  subject  to  the  Sugar  Act 
control  and  is  now  so  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  product  which  is  primarily  chocolate,  choco¬ 
late  sirup,  or  cocoa  or  butterfat  or  frozen  strawberries  which  happen 
to  contain  some  sugar,  this,  it  seems  to  me,  would  tremendously  com¬ 
plicate  enforcement. 

Mr.  Poage.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  certainly  agree  that  is  true. 
As  an  example,  if  you  brought  in  a  can  of  corn  which  has  some  sugar 
in  it,  about  one-half  percent  of  sugar,  we  should  not  hold  that  up  be¬ 
cause  it  has  sugar  in  it.  Nobody  will  open  that  can  of  corn  and  boil 
the  sugar  out  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  you  say,  if  somebody  sends  in  canned  fruit 
water  with  about  50  percent  sugar,  you  have  nothing  but  the  water  to 
take  out,  and  I  think,  obviously,  that  can  be  done.  I  think  that  we 
must  have  the  authority  to  stop  that.  I  think  there  must  be  adequate 
laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of  these  things  that  might  interfere 
with  the  orderly  marketing  of  our  sugar  but,  certainly,  there  should  be 
some  degree  of  protection  here  for  those  who  are  importing  products 
which  contain  sugar  only  incidentally. 

Mr.  Barnhard.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  comments.  I 
think  you  have  stated  the  problem  very  succinctly,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

If  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Barnhard.  Thank  you  again. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  William  J.  Barnhard  follows:) 


Statement  of  William  J.  Barnhard,  Counsel  for  the  EVA  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

jUr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committe,  I  am  William  J.  Barnhard  a 
Washington  attorney  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  EVA  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
a  food  broker  and  importer  of  various  food  products  including  some  which  con¬ 
tain  sugar. 

My  testimony  will  be  brief  and  will  be  directed  exclusively  to  one  provision  of 
II.R.  11(30  about  which  little  has  been  said.  This  is  section  5  of  the  bill,  which 

contaiiiing0sugar^rSt  tim6  t0  apply  Sugar  quotas  to  the  suSar  content  of  products 

I  he  infinite  variety  of  products  which  could  be  subjected  to  USDA  control 
.';v  enactment  of  this  provision  emphasizes  the  great  and  unnecessary  complex- 
.‘‘T3  ^?ich  thl.s  provision  would  introduce  into  the  administration  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  The  provision  would  cover  imported  butterscotch  candies,  chocolate  candies 
S11'uf’  ,lce  Cream  mixes>  frozen  fruits,  preserves,  marmalades,  jams 
and  jellies,  cake  toppings,  pie  fillings,  and  countless  other  food  products  which 

re  aiTs,lpamu!h'  fn"  i*Sugar-  Some  of  ^ese  products  are  imported  for 
i  1  ,UAk  0,f  th.em  are  essential  materials  for  America’s  processing 
U  c  -  ’}<1Ulg  the  bakmg’  confectionary,  frozen  food,  and  ice-cream  manu¬ 

facturing  industries  as  well  as  many  others. 

iom«  iaZii!e  Sligar  Divi.sion  of  fhe  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  cus- 
m  nnmm  nf  °  6  va!?01“  P°7S  of  enfr.v  spend  their  time  on  these  minute 

quantities  of  sugar  in  products  which  do  not  hinder  the  sugar  market,  in  order 

...  f‘  whether  they  are  or  are  not  chargeable  against  sugar  quotas, 

either  national  or  global,  would  add  tremendously  to  the  expenditure  of  both 

theolStiveTof  the  Set 1 miStration  of  the  act  without  furthering  attainment  of 

i  1  uncontrolled  discretion  given  to  the  Secretary,  or  rather  to 

the  <  hief  of  the  Sugar  Division,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  imports  of 
such  products  might  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  statutorv  objectives 
is  the  type  of  unfettered  bureaucratic  control  which  this  committee  has  fre¬ 
quently  rejected. 
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An  example  of  such  bureaucratic  action  was  actually  the  occasion  for  the 
administration’s  decision  to  include  this  provision  in  its  sugar  bill,  for  less 
than  a  year  ago  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  USD  A  actually  imposed  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  an  entry  of  a  shipment  of  a  butterfat  product  which  contained  a 
small  amount  of  sugar.  It  was  not  until  the  Legal  Division  of  the  USDA  con¬ 
cluded  that  such  action  was  in  contravention  of  existing  law  that  the  embargo 
order  was  revoked.  It  was  then  determined  within  the  Department  that  the 
power  they  attempted  to  assert  last  year  should  be  sought  in  this  section  of 
the  pending  sugar  hill. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Department  is  seeking  congressional  authorization 
for  import-restricting  powers  that  would  go  far  beyond  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  In  place  of  the  equitable  and  ef¬ 
fective  procedure  for  the  limitation  of  imports  which  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  have  specified  in  section  22,  the  power  to  impose  troublesome  road¬ 
blocks  to  world  trade  would  be  vested  in  the  complete  and  unreviewable  dis¬ 
cretion  of  one  official  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  sincerely  urge  that 
this  committee  persist  in  its  refusal  to  grant  such  uncontrollable  power  to  a 
USDA  official. 

In  the  25  years  of  Sugar  Act  administration,  it  has  never  been  felt  necessary 
to  include  within  the  sugar-quota  program  this  type  of  restriction  on  products 
that  contain  sugar.  There  is  no  evidence  and  no  testimony  that  this  situation 
is  any  different  today.  Despite  the  unique  nature  of  this  administration  rec¬ 
ommendation,  it  is  notable  that  Secretary  Freeman  made  no  attempt  to  justify 
section  5  of  the  bill  during  his  testimony  before  this  committee  yesterday.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  minute  volume  of  sugar  which  is  contained  in  chocolate,  but¬ 
terfat,  fruit,  or  other  products  that  happen  to  contain  sugar,  could  not  have 
any  deseernible  impact  on  the  objectives  of  the  sugar  legislation. 

Accordingly,  we  respectfully  urge  this  committee  to  eliminate  section  5  of 
H.R.  11730  from  the  sugar  bill  which  it  reports  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  very  least,  if  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  sugar  content  of  these  various 
products  might  possibly  reach  a  level  where  they  could  have  an  impact  on  the 
administration  of  the  sugar  bill  (a  contingency  that  to  me  appears  extremely 
remote),  we  urge  that  the  application  of  sugar  quotas  to  the  sugar  content  of 
such  products  be  limited  to  products  which  are  in  chief  value  of  sugar.  This 
is  the  test  presently  applied  in  determining  the  incidence  of  the  internal  revenue 
tax  on  imported  sugar.  Even  this  provision,  we  submit,  would  be  unnecessary 
and  highly  complicated  in  enforcement,  but  if  the  committee  thinks  it  advisable 
and  appropriate,  this  result  could  be  achieved  by  amending  the  proviso  which 
begins  on  line  3,  page  10,  of  H.R.  11730  to  read  : 

“That  the  sugar  and  liquid  sugar  in  any  other  product  or  mixture  in  chief 
value  of  sugar  imported  or  brought  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  shall 
be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act  *  *  *.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  the  subject  matter  of  my  testimony  is  only  a 
very  minor  aspect  of  this  broad  legislation  which  involves  serious  problems  and 
great  controversy.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  suggestions  I  have  made  here  today 
will  avoid  introducing  further  and  unnecessary  complexities  into  the  problems 
faced  by  this  committee. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  That  completes  my  statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  Chair  now  recognizes  Mr.  Marvin  L.  McLain, 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARVIN  L.  McLAIN,  ASSISTANT  LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  McLain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Poage  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  Farm  Bureau’s  recom¬ 
mendations  for  changes  in  sugar  legislation.  Our  organization  for 
many,  many  months  has  urged  this  committee  and  the  Congress  to 
make  substantial  changes  in  the  Sugar  Act  to  take  account  of  changed 
conditions,  including  the  needs  of  domestic  producers  for  larger 
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quotas.  These  changes  are  long  past  due.  We  regret  very  much  that 
the  administration  did  not  come  forward  early  in  1961  with  firm 
recommendations  on  changing  the  Sugar  Act  to  aid  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cane  and  sugarbeets. 

The  need  to  find  new  uses  for  excess  acres  should  be  clear  from 
the  facts  that  close  to  $800  million  was  paid  out  in  1961  under  the 
emergency  feed  grain  program  and  approximately  $1,250  billion  will 
be  paid  out  in  1962  under  the  emergency  feed  grain  and  wheat 
programs. 

Many  of  our  members  desire  to  begin,  or  to  expand,  production  of 
sugarbeets  or  cane.  Since  sugar  is  one  of  the  few  crops  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  deficit  in  the  United  States,  it  is  extremely  important  that 
we  do  all  we  can  to  permit  our  farmers  to  increase  their  acreages  of 
cane  and  sugarbeets  as  much  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Farm  Bureau  is  an  organization  of  over  1,600,000  farm  families 
who  are  voluntary  members  of  2,674  county  farm  bureaus.  As  an 
organization  with  members  in  Puerto  Pico  and  49  States,  including 
Hawaii,  Farm  Bureau  has  a  very  broad  interest  in  sugar  legislation. 
We  represent  both  farmers  who  are  now  growing  sugar  crops  and 
farmers  who  are  interested  in  becoming  producers  of  such  crops. 

As  a  general  organization,  we  are  also  interested  in  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  from  the  standpoint  of  («)  the  overall  interest  of  agriculture 
and  the  Nation  in  international  trade,  and  ( b )  the  contribution  that 
increased  domestic  sugar  production  could  make  toward  a  solution 
of  the  overall  farm  surplus  problem. 

The  recommendations  we  are  making  here  today  reflect  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  these  different  points  of  view.  They  are  based  on  policy 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  elected  voting  delegates  from  the  member 
State  farm  bureaus  at  our  December  1961  annual  meeting,  which 
read  in  part  as  follows : 

We  continue  to  support  the  Sugar  Act  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  problems 
peculiar  to  the  sugar  industry.  While  the  United  States  could  produce  its  total 
sugar  requirements,  we  recognize  that  international  relationships  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  development  of  sugar  policy.  The  primary  provisions 
of  the  sugar  program  do  not  relate  to  payments  but  to  quotas  that  regulate 
the  marketing  of  imported  and  domestically  produced  sugar. 

We  recommend  extension  of  the  present  Sugar  Act  for  a  period  of  years  on 
a  basis  that  will  protect  domestic  growers.  We  favor  provisions  for : 

(1)  Immediate  and  substantial  quota  increases  for  the  mainland  cane 
and  beet  areas . 

(2)  A  substantial  increase  in  the  domestic  share  of  increased  consump¬ 
tion  due  to  growth,  to  be  apportioned  to  all  domestic  sugar-producing  areas. 

(3)  Sugar  production  in  new  areas. 

(4)  Such  changes  in  the  formula  for  reallocating  domestic  deficits  as  are 
consistent  with  changes  in  basic  quotas  and  the  growth  formula. 

On  duration,  we  recommend  that  the  Sugar  Act  be  extended  for  5 
years— July  1, 1962,  through  June  30, 1967. 

Some  would  like  to  have  the  act  end  at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  do 
not  have  any  pride  of  authorship.  We  think  that  it  should  be  extended 
long  enough  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  what  we  are  going  to  do  in 
our  domestic  situation. 
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CHANGES  IN  DOMESTIC  QUOTAS 


The  basic  quotas  for  domestic  areas  should  be  revised  on  the  basis 
of  a  domestic  consumption  estimate  of  9.7  million  tons.  Three  of  the 
five  domestic  sugar  areas— Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands— have  been  unable  to  fill  their  quotas  in  recent  years.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  basic  quotas  proposed  for  these  areas  are  approximately  the 
same  as  their  current  shares  of  a  domestic  consumption  of  9.7  million 
tons. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  propose  substantial  increases  for  the  main¬ 
land  cane  and  beet  areas  in  recognition  of  their  present  and  potential 
production. 

The  percentage  of  the  9.7  million  tons  we  are  suggesting  for  the 
domestic  area  is  61.13  percent.  The  breakdown  would  be  as  follows: 


Beet  area _ 

Mainland  cane  area. 

Hawaii _ 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Virgin  Islands _ 


2,  665,  000 
900,  000 
1, 150,  000 
1,  200,  000 
15,000 


Total  domestic -  5,  930>  000 

May  I  say  that  this  is  where  the  combined  group  were  that  Mr. 

Ivemp  spoke  for  earlier  in  the  hearing  2  or  3  months  ago _ they  left 

this  point,  and  because  of  various  conditions  that  they  spoke  about, 
thought  it  advisable  to  recommend  a  lesser  amount. 

We  still  feel  that  the  decision  arrived  at  at  that  time  was  proper. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  GROWTH  FORMULA 

Under  the  present  law,  domestic  sugar  producers  receive  55  percent 
of  the  growth  in  domestic  sugar  consumption  above  8,350,000  tons. 

In  order  to  permit  a  further  expansion  of  domestic  production  on 
an  orderly  basis  in  line  with  its  long-range  potential,  we  recommend 
that  a  provision  be  written  into  the  law  to  reserve  67.5  percent  of  the 
growth  above  9.7  million  tons  for  the  domestic  continental  areas.  This 
would  leave  32.5  percent  of  the  growth  to  foreign  areas. 

The  67.5  percent  reserved  for  domestic  areas  should  be  shared — 75 
percent  by  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  25  percent  by  the  main¬ 
land  cane  sugar  area  until  offshore  domestic  areas  are  able  to  over¬ 
produce  their  basic  quotas.  If  in  any  year  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands  produce  more  than  their  basic  quota,  they  should 
in  the  following  year,  upon  request,  receive  a  quota  increase  equal  to 
such  excess,  with  the  proviso  that  no  such  increased  quota  shall  exceed 
the  basic  quota  (plus  growth)  applicable  under  present  law.  All  such 
increases  in  offshore  domestic  quotas  should  be  charged  to  the  foreign 
total. 

It  is  very  essential  in  order  to  permit  further  orderly  expansion  of 
the  domestic  cane  and  beet  industry  that  we  have  adequate  provision 
in  the  new  Sugar  A_ct  for  growth.  We  believe  that  the  percentages 
we  have  indicated  will  more  adequately  take  care  of  the  needed  expan¬ 
sion  in  our  domestic  industry. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quota  breakdown  by  areas  resulting 
from  application  of  the  growth  factor  to  domestic  consumption  esti¬ 
mates  above  9.7  million  tons. 

Estimate  of  domestic  consumption 


[Million  tons] 


9.7 

9. 85 

10.0 

10.15 

10.3 

2.665 

.900 

1.  150 
1.200 
.  015 

2.  741 
.925 

1. 150 
1.200 
.015 

2.817 

.950 

1.  150 
1.200 
.015 

2.893 

.975 

1.  150 
1.200 
.015 

2.969 
1.000 
1. 150 
1.200 
.015 

5.  930 
3.  770 

6.031 

3.  819 

6.  132 
3.868 

6.  233 
3.917 

6.334 
3.  966 

Available  to  foreign  countries - - 

PROVISION  FOR  NEW  GROWERS 


At  the  present  time  there  are  no  acreage  restrictions  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane.  The  main  restraining  factor  is  the 
availability  of  processing  facilities.  If  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
basic  quota  and  growth  formula  provisions  of  the  law  are  made,  it  will 
open  the  way  for  the  construction  of  additional  processing  capacity. 

Whenever  restrictive  proportionate  shares  need  to  be  put  into  effect 
for  either  cane  or  beet  growers,  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  should 
be  made  to  protect  the  interest  of  old  growers  and  give  new  growers 
and  new  areas  an  opportunity  to  produce  sugar. 

May  I  say  as  one  who  has  been  in  the  department  for  8  years — and 
this  is  not  going  to  be  different,  I  think,  frankly,  that  this  committee 
ought  to  do  everything  when  it  enacts  this  legislation  to  be  helpful  to 
the  administrator,  no  matter  who  he  is,  because  this  will  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  handle. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  the  recommendations  we  have  made  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  sound  and  defensible  program  for  the  orderly 
expansion  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  We  have  made  no  attempt 
to  fill  in  the  details  with  respect  to  future  allocations  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  as  such  allocations  obviously  involve  important  international 
considerations. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  this  committee  develop  a  bill  designed 
to  deal  with  the  entire  sugar  problem  on  the  basis  of  our  suggestions 
as  far  as  the  domestic  producers  are  concerned. 

We,  furthermore,  urgently  request  that  this  committee  act  quickly 
so  that  a  bill  can  be  passed  by  the  Congress  before  the  June  30  dead¬ 
line.  In  fairness  to  our  farmers  who  are  interested  in  producing 
sugarcane  and  sugarbeets  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Nation,  it  is 
important  that  we  act  quickly. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McLain.  We  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  statement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  give  a  little  more  consideration  to 
the  practicalities  of  the  legislation  than  I  believe  you  have  given  to  it. 
You  suggest  that  we  act  quickly.  We  all  want  to  act  quickly.  That 
raises  a  practical  question.  W ould  you  cut  off  hearings  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  No;  I  certainly  would  not — I  certainly  would  not. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Have  we  in  your  opinion  been  moving  with  reasonable 
dispatch,  or  have  we  been  dragging  our  feet  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  No,  sir.  I  would  say  that  you  have  been  doing  right 
well  this  week,  Mr.  Poage.  Obviously,  their  views  have  been  presented 
several  times  by  most  of  these  witnesses.  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
knowledgeable  people  on  this  committee  on  sugar  and  understand  very 
well  what  the  producers  in  this  country  want. 

The  thing  that  concerns  us — and  this  is  why  I  am  sure  this  com¬ 
mittee  understands — that  if  we  do  not  move  with  dispatch,  because  of 
the  time,  we  now  are  almost  to  the  last  of  May — we  are  apt  to  end  up 
as  Senator  Curtis  indicated. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  agree  with  you  there,  but  the  point  is  that  it  is  so 
easy  to  come  here  and  tell  this  committee  that,  “Yon  ought  to  act  with 
dispatch.”  Yet  you  want  time  to  be  heard.  Apparently  you  hope 
that  we  will  not  waste  any  time  hearing  anybody  else.  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  said  that.  But  I  think  that  I  should  ask,  how  could  we  speed 
this  up.  I  am  asking  you.  What  would  you  suggest  to  the  committee 
that  we  do  that  we  have  not  done  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  I  think  that  you  were  wise  in  confining  the  hearing 
to  2  weeks.  We  do  not  protest  that  at  all,  and  to  have  15-minute 
presentations  for  those  other  than  the  presentation  by  the  Department 
people, 

I  would  say  this,  too,  Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  this  committee,  ought  not  to  worry  too  much  about  the 
views  of  the  State  Depart ment  in  making  the  decision  which  you 
think  is  right  and  to  take  on  the  floor.  I  have  faced  this  when  I  was 
in  the  Department,  I  recognize  that  they  in  the  State  Department 
are  in  a  position  where  they  have  to  make  their  views  known,  but  you 
are  representing  the  views  of  the  great  farming  industry  of  this 
country.  And  when  it  gets  to  the  floor  the  Congress  will  have  its 
chance  to  have  a  look  at  it. 

I  am  not  so  much  worried  if  you  get  a  bill  out  of  here  that  is 
generous  to  the  farmers  that  you  will  have  any  trouble  passing  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Were  you  here  when  the  State  Department  was  here 
the  other  day  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  No;  I  was  not — I  regret  that  I  could  not  be  here  that 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  wonder  if  anybody  got  the  impression  that  the  present 
chairman  was  trying  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  McLain.  I  heard  that  you  did  real  well. 

Mr.  Poage.  On  this  question  of  the  tonnage  provision.  You  are 
suggesting  that  we  allot  15,000  tons  more  than  is  allotted  by  the  bill 
to  domestic  growers ;  that  is  right,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  Well,  we  stayed  with  the  61.13  figure. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know,  and  I  break  it  down  and  you  say  to  the  beet 
areas,  2,665,000,  and  the  bill  says  to  domestic  beet  sugar,  2,650,000. 

Mr.  McLain.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  So  you  are  suggesting  15,000  tons  more  to  the  domestic 
beets  than  the  bill  gives ;  are  you  not? 

Mr.  McLain.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  For  mainland  cane,  you  are  suggesting  5,000  tons  more 
than  the  bill  gave ;  is  that  not  right? 
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Mr.  McLain.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  A  total  of  20,000  tons  a  year  more  for  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  of  cane  and  beets  than  the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  McLain.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  yet  you  go  above  the  61  percent.  You  suggest 
that  we  take  for  domestic  areas,  you  suggest  for  the  domestic  area 
61.13. 

Mr.  McLain.  Right. 

Mr.  Poage.  Senator  Curtis  just  told  us  that  if  we  take  61  percent 
more  for  the  domestic  areas,  we  could  supply  another  mill — that  we 
could  supply  sugar  for  another  beet  sugar  mill  each  year;  did  he  not? 

Mr.  McLain.  That  is  what  I  understood  him  to  say. 

Mr.  Poage.  Your  figures  do  not  indicate  that,  because  15,000  tons 
is  not  enough  for  a  mill,  not  a  third  enough.  Yet  you  are  suggesting 
that  we  take  something  more  than  61.  He  said  that  if  we  would  allot 
61  percent,  that  we  could  build  an  extra  beet  sugar  mill  every  year. 
But  your  figures  indicate  that  you  would  not  get  an  extra  beet  sugar 
mill  but  once  every  4  years  as  a  result  of  this,  or  about  everv  314 — 
every  3^4  years. 

Mr.  McLain.  He  did  not  indicate  in  his  statement,  Mr.  Poage,  what 
part  of  his  quota  would  go  to  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  If  he  cut  that 
back,  it  would  make  a  difference.  I  want  to  be  sure  we  are  fair  to 
Senator  Curtis. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  the  explanation,  I  expect, 

Mr.  McLain.  Our  important  difference  from  what  is  in  the  bill  is 
the  growth  factor.  We  are  suggesting  6714  percent.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration's  bill  has  63  percent.  We  have  to  start  from  where  we  are  and 
we  think  it  is  important  that  as  we  get  a  higher  percentage  of  growth 
than  you  have  in  the  Administration’s  bill.  We  would  certainly  be  in 
favor  of  even  having  it  above  the  67y2  percent  if  you  want  to  put  it 
there. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  of  course,  as  you  raise  that  growth  factor,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  we  give  all  the  growth  factor  to  the  domestic - 

Mr.  McLain.  We  have  not  said  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  you  have  not,  but  that  has  been  sua-ffested 

Mr.  McLain.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  1  oage.  Obviously,  to  the  extent  that  you  give  a  larger  and 
larger  percentage  of  that  growth  factor  to  the  domestic  producers, 
the  seaboard  refiners  handle  a  smaller  and  smaller  percentage  of  the 
total  as  the  years  go  by,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  McLain.  This  is  correct,  but  again,  I  think  the  people  that 
aie  going  to  \ote  on  this  thing  in  the  House,  and  that  is  what  you  are 
intei  ested  in,  have  a  stake  in  the  taxes  that  they  are  paying  to  take 
caie  or  the  shift  that  we  are  making  out  of  some  of  these  other  crops. 
1  put  it  on  that  basis.  I  think  that  with  the  amount  of  money  we  are 
spending  to  cut  back  in  other  areas — feed  grains,  wheat,  and  many 
other  areas— we  ought  to  do  all  we  can,  and  we  can  defend  this  with 
the  consumer  congressmen  from  the  East  on  that  basis. 

JNow,  there  are  some  problems  here.  We  recognize  this.  This  is 
why  we  do  not  say  100  percent. 

1  ai?  say!ng,  Mr.  Poage,  is  if  this  committee  that  represents 
on  this  thing06S  ^  ^  m  1616  and  pitch’  we  are  going  to  be  whiPPed 
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Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  have  jour  opinion  on  this  thing— if  we  do  not 
get,  m  here  and  pitch,  the  implication  being  that  we  have  run  out  on 
the  tanners. 

Mr.  McLain.  No. 

ixrnr‘ P°i"GE'  Let  us  lind  out  just  what  is  going  to  help  these  farmers. 
Will  the  farmers— you  are  suggesting,  I  think  rightly,  that  we  should 
make  some  provision  for  these  new  growers  in  these  new  areas  Will 
they  get  any  help  if  we  do  not  pass  a  bill?  Will  our  American 
taimeis  be  helped  if  we  demand  so  much  for  them  that  we  get  noth¬ 
ing— or  that  we  wind  up  as  you  have  suggested  that  we  have  twice 
done  with  a  simple  extension  ? 

Mi.  McLain.  Iso;  but  I  think  we  have  been  through  this  twice  and 
1  am  sure,  Mr. - 

.  Mn  I  oage.  We  have  been  through  it  and  I  fear  we  will  go  through 
it  again  unless  we  stick  pretty  close  to  the  division  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  industry.  Senator  Curtis  was  through  it  a  minute 
ago.  But  now  I  want  your  opinion. 

Do  you  think  it  is  a  probability  that  we  may  get  up  here  to  the 
last  night  and  extend  this  legislation  as  it  now  stands  for  another 
year.  You  suggested  as  much  a  while  ago.  If  we  do  that,  won’t  we 
wind  up  with  “all  of  nothing”  for  the  beet  growers  ?  I  am  trvine:  to 
get  “part  of  something.” 

Mr.  McLain.  I  can  say  this:  If  this  committee  decides  to  bring 
this  bill  out  so  that  it  is  really  going  to  benefit  our  farmers,  I  think 
we  can  get  it  passed  on  the  House  floor  and  our  organization  will  do 
all  we  can  to  get  it  done. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  seriously  think  that  you  can  get  more  votes 
from  the  beef-growing  Plains  and  Mountain  States  than  they  can 
get  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard?  Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  McLain.  We  have  some  influence  in  other  places,  and  what  I 
am  saying  is,  I  do  not  think  this  is  such  a  big  issue  as  people  have 
made  it.  If  we  can  get  it  out  of  this  committee  on  what  we  think 
is  a  proper  basis,  I  think  we  can  get  it  passed  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  on  that,  because - 

Mr.  McLain.  We  will  sure  help  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  you  are  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  not  getting 
any  bill? 

Mr.  McLain,  les,  sir;  to  me  this  idea  that,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  a  bill  I  do  not  buy.  I  agree  with  Senator  Curtis. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  find  out  why  you  think  we  are  going  to  have 
a  bill.  If  you  think  that  it  is  assured  why  did  you  feel  that  it  was 
necessary  to  warn  us  about  the  June  30  deadline  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  I  think  if  this  committee  does  their  duty,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will,  Mr.  Poage — I  do  not  want  anything  I  have  said  to 
indicate  we  do  not,  think  you  will,  because  you  have  done  just  as 
much  to  get  this  bill  as  our  organization  has. 

All  I  am  trying  to  say  is  we  are  going  to  try  to  be  helpful  to  you 
to  do  it,  so  as  to  benefit  our  farmers. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  wanting  to  argue  with  you.  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  where  we  stand  and  why  we  think  these  things  will  happen, 
because  I  am  not  as  convinced  or  as  optimistic  as  you  are  about  these 
things.  I  have  gone  up  that  hill  twice,  I  have  come  down  that  hill  at 
midnight  twice.  I  do  not  want  to  do  it,  again.  I  know  why  we 
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did  it;  I  know  why  we  are  likely  to  do  it  again;  I  know  that  if  we 
get  into  a  situation  where  we  have  a  sharp  conflict  of  interest,  we 
are  not  going  to  get  a  new  bill  this  year;  and  I  know  that  if  we  do 
not  get  a  new  bill,  there  are  not  going  to  be  any  new  mills  built  in 
the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  in  Nebraska,  in  North  Dakota,  or  in  the 
State  of  Washington  or  anywhere  else,  because  nobody  is  going  to 
sink  that  money  unless  they  have  a  new  bill. 

You  agree  with  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  Yes,  sir;  1  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Poage.  Therefore,  I  know  if  we  are  going  to  help  new  growers 
at  all,  we  have  got  to  have  a  bill.  And  I  learned  a  long  while  ago 
that  if  I  could  not  get  all  of  what  I  wanted,  sometimes  it  is  helpful 
to  get  part  of  what  I  want.  1  believe  in  the  old  philosophy  that  a 
part  of  something  is  a  good  deal  better  than  absolutely  all  of  nothing. 
And  I  just  think  that  by  demanding  just  a  little  more  than  has  been 
agreed  upon  you  are  likely  to  wind  up  getting  us  all  or  nothing. 

Mr.  McLain.  I  do  not  think  what  we  have  asked  for  is  all  that  we 
ought  to  be  asking  for.  We  have  moderated  in  what  we  think  really 
ought  to  be  done.  Of  course,  we  realize  that  there  is  compromise  in 
this.  But  all  I  say  is,  let  us  not  compromise  too  much,  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  is  the  real  crux  of  the  issue  with  all  of  us. 
You  ask  us  to  hold  out  for  15,000  tons  more  for  beets  and  5,000  tons 
more  for  domestic  cane  that  we  feel  sure  we  can  get.  What  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  compromise  ?  What  is  one  that  is  going  to  get  maximum  results  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  now,  why  do  we  need  to  compromise?  Why  do 
we  need  a  bill  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  Obviously,  if  we  get  nothing  but  a  simple  exten¬ 
sion — 

Mr.  Poage.  Why  do  we  need  an  extension?  Why  do  we  need  a 
sugar  program  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  Our  organization  feels  that  it  has  worked  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  we  would  like  to  have  it  work  better. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  has ;  I  think  so  too,  but  I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  kill 
a  sugar  bill  the  last  night. 

Mr.  McLain.  It  has  been  good  for  the  consumer  and  everybody. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  explore  that  a  moment.  If  the  sugar  program 
had  not  worked  very  well,  you  do  not  think  the  peoole  in  Nebraska 
or  the  Panhandle  would  be  interested  in  a  sugar  mill?  They  could 
not  use  a  new  mill  if  we  did  not  have  a  sugar  program,  could  they  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  I  do  not  think  they  would  under  the  circumstances — 
to  the  same  extent,  at  least. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  think  they  would  be  interested  in  investing 
the  money  to  build  one  if  we  did  not  have  a  program  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  other  words,  by  having  a  supply  management  pro¬ 
gram,  we  have  brought  into  being  in  this  country  an  industry  that  a 
good  many  people  would  like  to  get  into,  under  supply  management. 
That  is  right,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  In  a  deficit-produced  crop. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right ;  a  lot  of  people  would  like  to  get  into  it. 
And  you  will  agree  that  we  could  produce  all  the  sugar  that  we  need 
in  the  United  States  here,  if  we  go  far  enough  in  the  direction  of  con- 
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t  rol.  And  you  ask  us  to  go  just  a  little  further  than  we  have  proposed. 

Mr.  McLain.  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  try  to  do  that  too  quickly. 

Mr.  Poage.  Oh,  I  do,  too,  but  it  could  be  done  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  That  is  right.  I  think  it  could.  I  think  it  would 
take  a  few  years  eventually  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right;  they  would  have  to  take  time  to  get  into 
growing  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  So  we  have  made  supply  management  work? 

Mr.  McLain.  Well,  of  course,  there  is  a  vast  difference  with  deficit- 
produced  crops,  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  see  how  much  difference  there  is.  I  think  it  is 
right  important  that  we  get  that  into  the  record,  just  what  that  vast 
difference  is.  This  is  a  crop  which  at  the  present  price  you  think 
probably  would  not  be  produced  in  sufficient  volume  in  the  United 
States  to  supply  all  of  our  needs,  but  that  if  we  put  on  more  restric¬ 
tions  and  further  limited  the  importation  or  absolutely  cut  out  all 
the  importation  of  any  sugar  into  the  United  States  and  ran  the 
price  high  enough  that  we  could  produce  all  we  need  in  the  United 
States  and  do  it  at  a  pretty  good  profit — a  pretty  good  return  to  the 
producer,  too. 

Now,  producers  want  a  share  in  that  production,  even  under  the 
present  situation.  They  have  to  have  some  proportionate  part,  or 
quotas,  just  the  same  as  we  have  to  have  in  cotton,  and  there  is  just 
as  much  scramble  for  the  right  to  grow  sugarbeets  as  there  is  for 
the  right  to  grow  cotton.  In  fact,  I  find  some  farmers  wanting  to 
change  their  cotton  allotments  into  sugarbeet  allotments.  So  there 
is  just  as  much  demand  for  it  and  you  have  to  restrict  the  production. 
As  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  his  production  is  restricted 
just  as  much  in  sugarbeets  as  it  is  in  cotton,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McL  ain.  Well,  under  the  normal  activity,  it  is.  Of  course,  in 
the  last  couple  of  years  it  has  not  been. 

Mr.  Poage.  Put  you  favor  restricting  production  on  each  farm  in 
the  United  States  on  sugarbeets  just  the  same  as  we  now  restrict  on 
cotton,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  We  are  for  the  Sugar  Act,  Mr.  Poage;  have  been  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Poage.  So  supply  management  is  not  necessarily  bad  when 
applied  to  sugar? 

Mr.  McLain.  When  you  apply  it  to  deficit  crops,  it  works  very  well. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  only  bad  as  to  some  crops? 

Mr.  McLain.  I  think  a  deficit-produced  crop  is  the  exception. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  have  taken  too  much  of  your  time.  You  have  ex¬ 
plained  just  how  it  makes  no  difference  to  this  individual  producer 
whether  it  is  a  deficit -production  crop  or  a  surplus  production  crop, 
when  he  is  limited  in  liis  production  on  his  farm.  Just  what  possi¬ 
ble  difference  does  it  make  to  the  farmer?  His  acreage  is  restricted 
just  the  same. 

Mr.  McLain.  I  think  that  the  agitation  that  the  limitations  cause 
are  not  materially  different,  but,  of  course,  when  you  are  dealing  with 
a  commodity  that  you  have  the  tariff  problem  with,  if  you  did  not  have 
a  program  like  this,  and  our  international  relations  all  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  it  makes  quite  a  different  picture  than  we  have  with  a 
surplus-produced  crop  like  cotton. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Maybe  we  could  have  a  surplus-producing  crop  in  sugar 
if  we  limited  importations  as  strictly  as  we  are  limiting  importations  of 
wheat  or  cotton,  would  we  not  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  You  would  have  to  guess  at  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  not  think  sugar  would  be  just,  as  much  of  a 
surplus  crop  as  cotton  is  if,  in  fact,  we  put  the  same  limitations  on 
importations  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  I  suspect,  over  a  period  of  time.  I  am  not  as  optimistic 
that  we  could  do  this  overnight,  because  there  is  much  money  involved 
in  the  processing  facilities,  as  all  you  people  know,  and  this  is  quite 
different  than  it  is  with  some  of  the  other  commodities  we  produce  in 
surplus. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you. 

Maybe  there  are  other  questions. 

No  ?  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McLain. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Oreste  Kamos,  president,  Puerto  Rico  Farm 
Bureau. 

STATEMENT  OF  ORESTE  RAMOS,  PRESIDENT,  PUERTO  RICO  FARM 
BUREAU,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  FRANCISCO  LOPEZ  DOMINGUEZ 

Mr.  Ramos.  As  president  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Farm  Bureau,  and  in 
representation  of  the  sugarcane  growers  of  our  island,  who  produce 
around  65  percent  of  our  sugar  crop,  and  most  of  them  are  members 
of  our  organization,  we  highly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
the  Puerto  Rico  Farm  Bureau’s  views  with  regard  to  the  new  Sugar 
Act  under  the  consideration  of  this  honorable  committee. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Puerto  Rico  has  always  been  the  most  im¬ 
portant  industry  in  our  island.  Its  impact  on  our  economy  is  outstand¬ 
ing.  At  present  it  is  the  most  important  source  of  employment :  around 
100,000  workers  are  annually  directly  employed  in  this  industry,  not 
counting  the  many  thousands  indirectly  employed  in  connection  with 
it;  15,000  farmers  and  their  families  depend  on  the  sugarcane  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  their  living,  and  it  generates  a  gross  income  of  over  $160  mil¬ 
lion  per  year  to  our  economy. 

During  the  last  4  years  our  sugar  industry  has  been  facing  difficulties 
due  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  industry  itself. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  sugar  quota  situation  in  Puerto  Rico  since 
1934: 

In  the  year  1934  our  quota,  including  local  consumption,  was  about 
one-quarter  million  tons  less  than  the  1934  sugar  production.  Between 
1939  and  1942,  our  sugar  production  increased  about  300,000  tons,  thus 
reflecting  even  more  the  inadequacy  of  the  quota  assigned  to  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  original  Sugar  Act  was  revised  from  time  to  time  and  during 
the  Mar  period  quotas  were  suspended.  In  1947  steps  were  taken  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  in  order  to  bring  its  terms  in  line 
with  postwar  conditions. 

I  he  new  law  fixed  quotas  to  the  domestic  areas  and  left  the  growth 
of  sugar  demand  largely  to  Cuba.  We  objected  to  this  arrangement 
m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  quotas  which  were  proposed  were  based 
argely  upon  the  193  <  act  formula.  Eventually  we  agreed  to  the  fixed- 
quota  method  and  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  was  enacted.  The  surplus 
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situation  which  followed  the  enactment  of  this  act,  confirmed  the 
inadequacy  of  the  quotas  assigned  to  our  island  under  the  1948  act. 
This  surplus  problem,  although  alleviated  somewhat  by  large  deficits 
in  other  areas  which  permitted  the  sale  of  our  quota  surplus  sugar 
moved  us  to  work  for  an  amendment  of  the  act  to  secure  a  more  equita¬ 
ble  quota.  ^Tliis  was  finally  done  in  1951,  when  our  basic  quota  was 
raised  by  170,000  tons.  This  increase  dicl  not  become  effective  until 
1953,  when  the  island  had  a  surplus  of  over  250,000  tons  of  sugar. 

After  nearly  25  years  free  from  destructive  hurricanes,  we  were 
badly  hit  by  Hurricane  Betsy  on  August  12,  1956,  which  caused  great 
damage  to  the  sugarcane  plantations.  The  unprecedented  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  during  1957  and  1958  brought  a  decrease  in  our 
cane  production.  This  and  other  adverse  factors  disheartened  many 
farmers  who  abandoned  sugarcane  planting  and  did  not  renew  their 
plantations. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Farm  Bureau,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Association  of  Sugar  Producers,  as  well  as  farmers  individually,  are 
joining  efforts  with  agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  an  effort  to  overcome  difficulties 
and  lift  the  industry  to  the  high  levels  of  production  of  which  it 
undoubtedly  is  capable.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  cannot  be  done. 

We  have  the  climate,  we  have  the  soil,  we  have  the  know-how  and 
the^  determination  to  carry  out  our  purpose. 

Sugar  technologists,  who  are  very  well  acquainted  with  our  sugar 
situation  have  prepared  a  forecast  of  the  estimated  growth  of  sugar 
production  that  can  be  expected  in  Puerto  Rico  during  the  period 
1962  to  1966,  according  to  plan  now  under  way  as  follows : 


Year 


1962. 

1963. 

1964. 

1965. 

1966. 


Area 

(thousand 

acres) 

Sugarcane  production 

Production 
of  96°  sugar 
(thousand 
tons) 

Per  acre- 
tons 

Total,  million 
tons 

350 

35.0 

12.3 

1,353 

360 

36.5 

13.1 

1,441 

365 

37.0 

13.5 

1,485 

365 

37.5 

13.7 

1,507 

365 

38.0 

13.9 

1,529 

We  are  already  making  progress  in  line  with  this  forecast.  The 
crop  of  1961  has  shown  an  increase  over  the  crop  of  1960  from  10,000,- 
728  to  10,754,017  tons  of  cane,  and  from  1,006,385  to  1,095,751  tons  of 
sugar.  The  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  has  increased  steadily  from  2.74 
tons,  in  1957  to  3.38  tons  in  1961.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
decline  has  come  to  an  end,  and  that  we  are  now  in  the  upward  trend. 

This  is  the  result  of  vigorous  energetic  effort  that  has  been  put  forth 
within  the  last  3  years,  along  the  following  lines,  among  others: 

1.  New  lands  of  a  higher  productivity  than  those  which  have  been 
abandoned  are  being  planted  to  cane.  This  means  also  the  elimina¬ 
tion  .of  old  ratoons  which  had  come  to  the  end  of  their  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  ; 

.  2.  New  techniques  in  planting,  fertilization,  and  cultivation  are  rais¬ 
ing  yields  per  acre ; 

3.  More  intensive  fertilization  and  more  appropriate  fertilizer  for¬ 
mulas  are  being  used ; 
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4.  New  higher  yielding  varieties  are  substituting  old  canes  of  lower 
yield ; 

5.  Mechanization  of  cultivation  and  harvesting  is  making  possible 
more  intensive  cultivation,  more  efficient  harvesting  of  the  crop,  and 
more  timely  planting  of  new  crops,  compensating  for  the  shortage  of 
labor  usually  experienced  during  the  harvesting  season,  which  is  also 
the  appropriate  time  for  new  Primavera  plantings. 

We  have  been  informed  of  the  proposal  to  limit  the  sugar  quota  of 
Puerto  Rico  at  1,140,000  tons.  We  feel  that  this  limit  is  too  low  and 
the  figure  should  be  at  least  1.200,000  tons.  This  provision,  predicated 
on  the  wrong  assumption  that  Puerto  Rico  will  be  unable  to  increase 
its  production  during  all  these  years,  is  contrary  to  reliable  forecasts, 
and  therefore  un justified. 

The  fact  that  due  to  adverse  transitory  circumstances,  and  a  dis¬ 
heartening  of  the  planters,  our  production  has  declined  during  the 
last  4  years,  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  have  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  are  fatalistically  resigned  to  accept  this  condition  as  perma¬ 
nent.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  reawakening  and  a  determination 
to  overcome  the  adverse  factors  that  have  brought  this  situation  about. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Farm  Bureau  hereby  presents  vigorous  opposi¬ 
tion  to  all  intents  of  reducing,  freezing,  or  in  any  way  preventing  the 
sugar  quota  of  Puerto  Rico  from  benefiting  of  the  growth  formula, 
as  now  established  in  the  current  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
Freezing  our  marketing  quota  now  would  look  like  a  deliberate  action 
to  deprive  our  farmers  of  their  legitimate  right  to  improve  their  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  by  increasing  their  sugarcane  production.  This  pe¬ 
riod  of  adversity  should  not  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  barring  our 
way  to  progress.  If  quotas  were  to  be  restricted,  there  would  be  no 
incentive  to  new  plantings,  and  we  would  be  condemned  to  remain 
static. 

Besides,  any  failure  in  filling  our  quota  for  the  next  year  will  not 
affect  permanently  any  other  area,  as  the  deficit  would  be  distributed 
among  the  domestic  areas.  Freezing  our  quota  will  cripple  us  per¬ 
manently,  or  at  least  for  a  protracted  period  of  time  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  crop  we  can  produce. 

For  the  aforementioned  reasons,  the  Puerto  Rico  Farm  Bureau 
requests  that  in  the  new  Sugar  Act  to  be  considered  in  the  present  ses¬ 
sions  of  Congress,  the  sugar  quota  apportioned  to  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
act  now  in  force,  remain  unchanged  and  that  Puerto  Rico  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  increase  in  national  sugar  consumption. 

DIRECT  CONSUMPTION  SUGAR 

In  regard  with  the  refining  of  our  sugar  production,  the  Puerto 
Rico  Farm  Bureau,  at  its  annual  meeting  of  November  19, 1961,  unan¬ 
imously  approved  a  resolution  requesting  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  in  the  new  Sugar  Act,  Puerto  Rico  be  allowed  to 
refine  all  the  sugar  produced  in  the  island. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  present  Sugar  Act,  we  are  only  allowed  to 
refine  a  very  small  part  of  our  sugar  production.  To  be  more  exact, 
last  year  we  were  permitted  only  to  refine  around  25  percent  of  the 
total  of  sugar  produced  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  absolute  figures,  this 
means  around  278,000  tons  of  sugar  divided  as  follows:  148,000  tons 
for  the  U.S.  market,  and  130,000  tons  for  local  consumption. 
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We  expect  in  the  coming  years,  according  to  the  projections  made 
by  our  technicians,  if  normal  conditions  prevail,  a  sugar  production 
per  year  of  over  1,400,000  tons  of  raw  sugar.  This  means  that,  if  in 
the  new  Sugar  Act,  the  amount  of  sugar  to  be  refined  in  Puerto  Kico 
is  limited  as  it  is  at  present,  we  will  be  allowed  to  refine  only  less 
than  20  percent  of  our  sugar  crop. 

For  the  sake  of  justice  we  feel  confident  that  this  restriction  in  our 
refined  sugar  production  will  be  eliminated  in  the  new  act  under  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  honorable  committee.  In  our  opinion,  in  the  near 
future,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  refine  all  or  most  of  our  sugar  crop, 
if  not  arbitrarily  restricted.  We  see  no  good  reasons  why  this  can¬ 
not.  be  done.  Right,  now,  with  minor  changes  in  our  plants,  we  could 
refine  twice  as  much  sugar  as  now  permitted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  this  committee  deny  Puerto  Rico  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  refine  now  this  year,  in  1962,  at  least  50  percent  of  our 
sugar  production  ? 

W  e  honestly  believe  that  the  refining  of  our  total  sugar  production 
m  our  island  would  result  in  great  economic  benefits  to  our  sugarcane 
growers  as  well  as  to  the  general  economy  of  the  island.  We  have 
the  facilities  and  the.  necessary  experience  to  perform  this  vital  task, 
but  present  restrictions  are  restraining  the  natural  development  of  our 
sugar  industry  and  depriving  our  economy  of  all  the  profits  that 
should  be  received  from  this  industrial  process.  This  means  a  loss 
of  several  millions  of  dollars  for  our  economy,  every  year. 

It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Congress  will  be  very  unjust 
to  Forth  Carolina,  for  example,  if  they  say,  ‘‘All  right,  you  may  grow 
your  tobacco,  but  you  can’t  have  factories  there  to'  manufacture 
cigarettes;  you  have  to  send  your  tobacco  to  California  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  be  manufactured  into  cigarettes.”  That  is  the  same  thing 
that  occurs  now  in  Puerto  Rico  with  regard  to  sugar. 

.  ^  the  purpose  of  this  restriction  is  to  protect  the  refining  industry 
m  the  States,  this  would  imply  discrimination  against  an  American 
community  in  favor  of  a  relatively  small  group  on  the  continent  com¬ 
mitting  a  great  act  of  injustice  to  the  detriment  of  the  image  of  our 
Nation  before  the  world.  This  has  been  branded,  and  rightly  so,  by 
the  enemies  of  our  Nation,  as  pure  and  simple  colonialism.  And  it 
is  colonialism,  in  one  of  its  most  classical  aspects:  economic  oppres¬ 
sion  which  was  one  of  the  outstanding  causes  of  the  war  of  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States.  We  suffered  this  kind  of  discrimination 
under  the  Spanish  regime,  which  was  finally  corrected  by  the  Act  of 
Grace  of  1815,  due  to  the  efforts  of  our  deputy  in  the  Spanish  courts, 
Mr.  Ramon  Power,  who  was  vice  president  of  the  courts.  This 
charge  which  is.  being  brought  against  our  Nation  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere,  is  proving  to  be  quite  an  effective  weapon  to  create 
and  increase  distrust  on  the  part  of  those  countries,  in  our  good  pur¬ 
pose  in  our  dealings  with  them.  There  is  no  justification  for  en¬ 
dangering  our  international  relations,  where  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  it. 

Tlie  refining  of  our  own  sugar  is  a  factor  of  major  importance  in  our 
economy.  We  are  under  great  need  of  expanding  our  industrial  estab¬ 
lishment.  to  provide  work  for  our  people,  and  to  increase  our  gross 
national  product.  It  would  mean  not  only  additional  employment, 
which  we  badly  need,  but  also  more  income  for  the  farmer,  as  they 
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would  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  refined  sugar,  instead  of  raw  sugar  as 
now ;  also,  more  income  to  the  Commonwealth  government  for  general 
expansion  and  improvement  of  public  services. 

The  chamber  of  commerce,  labor  organizations,  Lions  clubs,  Rotary 
clubs,  and  many  civic  organizations,  as  well  as  press  editorials  which 
I  have  here  with  me,  have  expressed  their  endorsement  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  securing  the  right  to  refine  all  the  sugar  we  produce. 

Editorials  and  cartoons  appear  in  the  two  leading  newspapers  of 
Puerto  Rico  almost  every  2  weeks  on  this  situation  of  the  refining 
of  our  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Right  now  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  is  being  vigorously 
pushed  by  our  Federal  Government  to  help  underdeveloped  countries 
in  Latin  America  to  improve  their  economy  and  their  social  conditions. 
We  have  been  making  progress  in  improving  our  condition,  but  we  are 
far  from  attaining  a  comparable  level  of  development  with  the  other 
domestic  areas.  The  fact  that  we  are  American  citizens,  and  we  are 
proud  of  it,  should  not  militate  against  us,  jeopardizing  the  help  to 
which  we  are  entitled,  and  which  we  need,  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible 
the  standard  of  living  of  other  areas  of  our  Nation.  The  refining  of 
our  sugar  would  be  of  considerable  help  in  this  direction,  and  there  is 
no  valid  reason  for  denying  it  to  us. 

If  you  look  at  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  mutual  benefits,, 
consider  the  figures  of  our  trade  with  the  States.  For  the  year  1960-61,. 
we  imported  from  the  United  States,  merchandise  of  many  kinds  to> 
the  amount  of  $761,227,229 — while  our  total  shipments  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  came  only  to  $661,172,607 — a  balance  in  favor  of  the  mainland 
commerce  of  $100,054,622.  It  is  evident  that  we  need  to  develop  our 
resources  at  least  to  the  point  where  we  may  be  able  to  wipe  out  this 
unfavorable  balance. 

Of  these  importations  food  products  took  $166,870,038,  which  is  a 
considerable  item  in  the  economy  of  the  mainland  farmers,  who  are 
at  present  looking  for  outlets  for  their  products.  Other  importations 
of  great  significance  were  wearing  apparel  and  textiles,  for  the  amount 
of  $113,536,966.  In  motor  vehicles  our  purchases  reached  $40,063,449,. 
and  in  building  materials,  $38,567,626.  Cigarettes  and  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts  imported  into  Puerto  Rico  from  the  mainland  amounted  to 
$35,327,436.  Other  articles  of  manufacture  including  other  items 
make  the  balance. 

We  are  then  very  good  customers  of  practically  all  articles  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  continent.  In  the  amounts  in  which  we  may  be  able 
to  increase  our  income,  our  purchases  from  your  farmers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  will  increase,  as  we  import  very  little  from  other  sources. 
Producing  and  refining  as  much  sugar  as  we  can  will  be  the  means 
to  increase  our  gross  income  and  to  buy  still  more  from  the  mainland. 

From  every  angle  you  look  at  it,  fair  play,  good  international  re¬ 
lations,  justice  to  fellow  American  citizens,  and  good  business,  re¬ 
stricting  our  sugar  quota,  and  arbitrarily  limiting  the  refining  of  our 
own  sugar,  would  be  unjustifiable  measures  that  will  not  do  anybody 
any  good.  Please  remember,  these  are  no  times  to  appear  before  the 
world  as  still  holding  on  to  the  vestiges  of  colonialism,  which  by  defi¬ 
nition  implies  imperialism.  We  hate  to  hear  this  charge  against  our 
Nation,  and  it  is  very  painful  not  to  be  able  to  reject  it  entirely. 
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We  know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  in 
the  best  disposition  to  correct  any  defect  or  deficiency  in  the  present 
sugar  legislation.  We  hope  that  our  recommendations,  fully  backed 
by  reasons  of  justice,  will  help  this  committee  in  the  consideration 
of  the  new  sugar  act,  so  as  to  recognize  the  Puerto  Rican  rights  we 
are  claiming  in  this  matter. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ramos.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you 
would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  days  when  we  had  no  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  when  your  people  and  all  other  people  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  produced  all  the  sugar  they  wanted  to,  refined  it  any  way  they 
wanted  to  and  sold  it  for  whatever  they  could  get  for  it,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  everybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  I  remember  those  days,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  were 
very,  very  bad  days. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  you  do  feel  that  the  supply  management  program 
of  sugar  has  been  helpful  in  Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Yes,  sir,  but  it  can  be  improved. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  think  so;  but  I  think  it  could  be  im¬ 
proved,  though. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  how  would  you  suggest  to  us  as  Members  ot 
Congress  that  we  go  about  getting  votes  of  those  people  who  would 
lose  their  livelihood  if  we  import  more  refined  sugar?  Obviously, 
you  cannot  import  this  million  tons  of  sugar  in  refined  form  without- 
closing  some  of  the  sugar  mills  that  are  now  in  existence,  can  you? 

Mr.  Ramos.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  Closing  sugar 

mills?  . 

Mr.  Poage.  The  sugar  refiners  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  gulf  coast.  Some  of  those  would  have  to  close  down 
if  we  import  this  million  tons  in  refined  form,  would  they? 

Mr.  Ramos.  A  million  tons,  I  do  not  think  would  close  them. 

Mr.  Poage.  A  million  tons  is  about  20  percent  of  what  they  are 
refining,  is  it  not?  It  is  a  little  more  than  20  percent;  it  is  about  25 
percent  of  what  they  are  refining.  You  would  cut  off  about  25 
percent  of  their  business. 

Now,  can  all  of  those  refiners  continue  to  exist  there  with  a  loss 
of  25  percent  of  their  business  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  What  about  the  refiners  in  Puerto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  get,  to  them.  You  have  discussed  them.  I  am 
asking  you  right  now  how  you  expect  us  to  get  the  votes  of  the  people 
who  represent  the  seaboard  refiners  that  are  going  to  be  closed  down. 

Mr.  Ramos.  Well,  it  is  a  pity  that  we  do  not  vote  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know,  but  you  do  not  get  legislation  through  the 
Congress,  Mr.  Ramos,  without  getting  votes.  Now,  you  do  not  serve 
your  people  by  coming  here  and  simply  jesting  with  us  and  giving 
us  such  answers  as  that  you  do  not  vote  because  the  fact  is  that  you 
are  not  going  to  get  legislation  unless  somebody  gets  the  votes.  I 
am  asking  you  how  we  are  going  to  get  them. 
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Mr.  Ramos.  I  thought  we  could  get.  legislation  by  improving  the 
act  in  the  way  that  we  suggest. 

Mr.  Po  age.  I  am  asking  you  how  will  we  go  out  and  appeal  to  the 
man  in  Boston,  the  man  in  Baltimore,  the  man  in  Houston,  in  New 
Orleans,  and  in  Savannah,  where  there  are  sugar  refineries  and  where 
they  are  important  to  their  economy.  They  say,  “Why,  we  do  not  have 
to  have  this  bill  at  all;  we  would  just  as  soon  refine  sugar  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  as  to  refine  it  from  Puerto  Rico;  we  would  just 
as  soon  refine  sugar  from  Brazil  or  India  or  anywhere  else;  it  is  all 
the  same  to  us.  But  we  are  willing  to  go  along  with  you  and  give 
you  a  bill  if  you  do  not  hurt  us.  “But  it  is  awful  hard  to  get  those 
people  to  go  along  and  give  us  a  bill  if  we  are  going  to  put  them  out 
of  business.  I  am  asking  you  how  we  are  going  to  get  their  votes  if 
we  have  to  hand  them  something  that  says  “This  is  going  to  cut  25 
percent  of  your  business  off.” 

Mr.  Ramos.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  really, 
because  I  am  not  a  politician.  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  votes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now,  Mr.  Ramos,  those  industries  are  in  being  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  close  them  if  we  follow  your  suggestions,  are  we 
not?  You  are  suggesting  that  you  ought  to  be  allowed  to  build  new 
industries  that  are  not  in  being.  You  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  re¬ 
fine  a  million  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Sir,  we  have  a  capacity  to  refine  at  least  50  percent  now. 

Mr.  Poage.  My  question  is,  you  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  refine  a 
million  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course  not.  So  you  are  going  to  have  to  build  this 
capacity,  and  if  we  follow  your  suggestions,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
abandon  existing  capacity,  build  new  capacity,  and  does  it  make  very 
good  sense  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  I  will  let  Lopez  Dominguez,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  and  a  technician,  answer  your  question,  if  he  may,  Mr.  Poaire. 

Mr.  Poage.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dominguez.  It  is  like  this,  Mr.  Chairman :  As  you  have  said, 
that  could  not  be  done  overnight.  That  could  not  be  done  overnight; 
that  would  take  some  time  to  build  that  up.  In  the  meantime,  con¬ 
sumption  here  is  going  up  at  the  rate  of  150,000  tons  a  year.  So  it 
would  not  amount,  it  would  not  mean  to  close  refineries,  it  would  mean 
to  have  a  share  in  this  growth  of  consumption. 

.  Mr.  Poage.  This  bill  gives  you  a  growth  of  about  10  percent  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  5  years  if  you  can  produce  it.  This  bill  allows  you  to  eo 
from  1,200,000  to  1,310,000  tons  if  you  can  produce  it. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  yield  there  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gathings.  According  to  the  figures  here  they  have  not  pro¬ 
duced  as  much  as  a  million  tons  for  any  year  in  the  immediate  past. 

.Ml'-  ?°age.  1  know  that.  This  bill  starts  them  with  1,200,000  tons', 
■which  is  far  more  than  they  have  been  producing. 
at  I  he£  ''  ak°v-s  you  to  go  up  to  1,310,000  tons  if  you  can  produce  it. 
-Nov  ,  there  is  nothing  m  this  bill  to  cut  you  off  of  a  reasonable  growth 
that  I  can  see.  It  is  true  that  is  handled  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  other  growth  factor,  and  that  is  because  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
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had  this  continuing  deficit.  It  seems  utterly  unreasonable  to  assign  a 
quota  and  then  immediately  declare  a  deficit  and  know  you  ai-e  going 
to  declare  a  deficit  every  year. 

So  we  have  taken  care  of  it,  here,  that  you  get  a  growth  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10  percent  if  you  can  produce  it. 

Mr.  Dominguez.  May  I  say  something,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Poage.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  anything  in  this 
bill  that  is  going  to  let  vast  areas  of  the  United  States  grow  1  pound 
of  sugar,  because  even  with  the  five  mills  that  are  suggested  here 
over  the  continental  United  States,  there  will  be  a  great  many  States 
that  will  not  even  have  a  sugar  mill  in  them  and  they  simply  cannot 
engage  in  the  sugar  industry  at  all,  although  they  have  the  capacity 
to  produce,  just  the  same  as  you  have,  and  they  have  the  capacity 
to  increase,  but  they  will  not  have  the  opportunity.  This  is  done 
in  order  to  protect  your  grower  as  well  as  all  other  growers. 

You  cannot  have  controls  without  restricting  something.  Some¬ 
body  is  going  to  get  restrictions  that  they  do  not  like  when  you  have 
controls.  Yet  these  controls  are  beneficial  to  you  and  beneficial  to 
the  whole  industry.  If  you  want  to  abandon  the  controls,  that  is  an 
entirely  different  thing  and  I  am  willing  to  talk  about  it,  but  you 
yourself  just  said  that  those  days  of  no  controls  were  mighty  bad. 

That  is  the  great  difference  of  opinion  here  on  the  general  farm 
bill.  There  are  people  who  say,  “Oh,  now,  let’s  don’t  have  any  con¬ 
trols.”  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  wipe  out  every  control  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  McLain.  T  am  willing  to  wipe  out  the  controls  on  cotton; 
I  am  willing  to  wipe  out  the  controls  on  wheat ;  I  am  willing  to  wipe 
out  all  controls,  sugar  and  all  the  rest  if  our  farmers  want  to  vote 
for  that.  I  want  to  give  them  the  right  to  vote  on  it,  and  I  am  willing 
to  abide  by  what  they  vote,  and  if  only  one-third  of  them  want  to 
wipe  them  out,  I  am  willing  to  wipe  them  out  and  give  them  complete 
freedom  and  let  them  do  the  best  they  can. 

And  I  am  willing  to  do  the  same  thing  for  you,  Mr.  Ramos.  I  am 
willing  to  let  you  grow  all  the  sugar  you  want  to  and  sell  it  on  the 
world  market.  But  if  you  are  going  to  have  these  advantages,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  take  some  of  the  disadvantages. 

Mr.  Ramos.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  meant  that  I  do  not  want 
controls.  I  want  controls  and  Ave  need  controls  in  sugar  legislation; 
sure  we  do.  But  we  want  the  controls  in  the  same  measure  and  in 
the  same  way  that  you  have  in  the  continental  United  States,  because 
Ave  are  2,300,000  American  citizens  and  Ave  cleseiwe  the  same  treatment 
as  in  the  mainland.  I  am  for  the  controls. 

Mr.  Poage.  Xoav,  Mr.  Ramos,  you  are  getting  to  groAv  a  whole 
lot  more  sugar  than  my  State  gets  to  grow.  My  State  gets  to  grow 
1,900  acres.  You  are  doing  a  whole  lot  better  than  my  people  in 
Texas  are  doing.  You  cannot  have  controls  without  having  them 
pinch  somewhere. 

Mr.  Ramos.  Mr.  Chairman,  Puerto  Rico’s  economy  depends  mainly 
on  sugar.  We  do  not  have  rich  subsoil  as  you  do  in  Texas.  I  wish 
Ave  had  some  oil,  some  mines,  something  like  that.  We  depend  mostly 
on  sugar. 

Mr.  Poage.  There  is  no  oil  in  my  district.  We  depend  mostly  on 
cotton  and  we  have  controls  on  that. 
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Mr.  Ramos.  We  want  controls,  Mr.  Chairman.  Maybe  I  have  not 
made  myself  clear.  We  need  controls;  of  course  we  do.  I  remember 
the  days  when  we  did  not  have  controlls  in  the  sugar  business.  It 
was  awful.  They  saved  the  situation  at  that  time.  But  I  repeat, 
we  want  controls  in  the  same  measure  and  same  way  that  we  have  up 
here  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  if  you  ask  for  that,  certainly,  if  you  ask  for  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  that  my  people  get  in  the  State  of  Texas,  we 
will  certainly  have  to  cut  you  back  from  what  you  have  been  produc¬ 
ing,  because  that  is  the  basis  on  which  they  assigned  us  shares  of  sugar. 
If  we  cut  you  back  on  what  you  have  been  producing,  you  will  not  get 
1,210,000  tons - 

Mr.  Ramos.  We  have  been  producing  sugar  for  400  years  now. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand,  but  you  have  not  been  producing  1,210,000 
tons  of  it,  and  if  we  cut  you  back  from  what  the  bill  gives  you,  you  will 
suffer  a  greater  burden  than  you  suffer  from  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Ramos.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  just  right;  I  agree  with  you. 
But  we  are  not  making  any  point  in  the  quota  of  Puerto  Rico.  We 
asked  for  1,200,000.  That  is  what  you  say  the  bill  provides.  That  is 
all  right.  We  are  for  that.  Although  we  have  been  cut  back,  if  you 
put  1,200,000  tons,  that  is  all  right,  ancl  we  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Ramos,  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  your  testi¬ 
mony. 

Mr.  Ramos.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  agree  with  what  I  believe  our  chairman  has  been 
saying.  I  think  our  problem  is  natural.  You  want  to  represent  your 
people  and  you  are  doing  a  wonderful  job.  But  all  of  us  have  our 
States  to  represent,  too,  and  frankly,  sir,  our  people  think  they  are 
being  rooked ;  they  do  not  think  they  are  being  treated  like  they  should 
be  treated. 

Mr.  Ramos.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  think  what  we  want  so  much  for  you  to  under¬ 
stand,  sir,  is  that  it  is  not  an  ideal  situation  for  any  of  us,  that  we  all 
are  going  to  have  to  give  and  take,  and  I  felt  a  little  bit  sensitive  here 
today  to  think  that  maybe  we  are  going  to  be  criticized  now  and  we 
are  going  to  be  called  imperialists,  because  maybe  we  cannot  give  all 
of  your  people  exactly  what  they  want. 

You  know,  down  in  my  section,  we  seceded  from  the  Union  one  time 
and  we  did  not  get  what  we  wanted,  and  we  were  glad  we  are  back  in 
now. 

Mr.  Ramos.  We  are  not  going  to  do  that  ever. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  think  again  and  again,  a  very  important  point 
and  a  very  necessary  point,  of  course,  to  remember  is  that  in  your  in¬ 
stance,  maybe  you  cannot  have  your  sugar  and  refine  it,  too ;  that  you 
are  going  to  have  to  make  concessions  and  I  am  going  to  have  to  make 
concessions,  and  we  all  are. 

Now,  it  just  so  happens  that  in  my  district  in  Florida,  we  do  not 
grow  any  cane  for  sugar  production.  But  my  people  tell  me  that 
in  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  we  can  produce  enough  sugar  to  feed 
the  world. 
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Now,  Mr.  Short  and  Mrs.  May  represent  the  beet  area.  Their 
people  probably  say  constantly,  “why  do  you  have  to  give  Puerto 
Rico  and  why  do  you  have  to  give  the  Philippines,  and  why  do  you 
have  to  give  the  other  countries  that  are  producing  sugarcane  all  this 
possibility  and  not  give  us  more?  What  I  think  is  awfully  impor¬ 
tant,  sir,  is  for  you  and  our  wonderful  fellow  Americans  in  Puerto 
Rico  to  realize  that  there  are  two  sides  of  this  coin,  that  we  all  have 
to  give  and  take.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say. 

Mr.  Ramos.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  you  are  right,  Mr. 
Congressman.  But  we  have  thought  about  this  very,  very  deeply. 
As  I  said  before,  and  1  want  to  repeat  it  now,  I  am  very  proud  of 
being  an  American  citizen,  very  proud  of  that.  As  I  told  our  Gov¬ 
ernor,  the  other  day,  in  discussing  this  situation,  I  said  to  him,  “Well, 
Governor,  I  feel  very  bad  when  I  hear,  and  I  have  heard  on  the  radio 
Mr.  Castro  charging  the  United  States  with  imperialism  and  colonial¬ 
ism  and  he  has  only  one  point,  just  one  black  mark,  that  he  points 
to,  and  it  is  this  one,  of  the  refining  of  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico.”  I  feel 
very,  very  bad  about  it,  because — well,  I  cannot  answer  that,  I  can¬ 
not  explain  it.  That  is  the  only  black  mark  that  he  is  pointing  at. 
And  Khrushchev  has  done  that,  too. 

I  thought,  as  an  American  citizen,  it  was  my  obligation,  and  as  a 
Puerto  Rican,  to  bring  this  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Matthews.  And  sir,  you  have  done  an  excellent  job.  I  would 
like  to  add  this:  Of  course,  if  Castro  did  not  fuss  about  this,  he  would 
have  something  else  to  fuss  about.  And  we  Americans — Puerto 
Ricans,  Floridians — all  of  use  will  have  to  be  knowledgeable  about 
that  and  we  realize  we  cannot  formulate  our  policies  to  please  a  dic¬ 
tator.  We  just  have  to  move  ahead  in  a  democratic  fashion  like  we 
are  going  to,  I  know. 

Mr.  Short.  Mr.  Ramos,  I  have  enjoyed  your  presentation  very 
much  and  I  want  to  compliment  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Ramos.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Short.  I  do  not  want  to  raise  an  argument  with  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  but  let  the  record  show  that  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  tonnage  of  sugar 
away  from  Puerto  Rico  to  give  it  to  the  farmers  in  the  Red  River 
Valley,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  see  more  sugar  grown  in  our  area. 

To  get  this  refining  thing  in  proper  perspective,  am  I  right  that 
prior  to  the  cancellation  of  the  Cuba  quota,  we  imported  from  Cuba 
375,000  tons  of  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Ramos.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Short.  If  the  right  to  import  some  or  all  of  that  refined  sugar 
were  given  to  you,  would  that  deny  the  right  to  coastal  refineries  that 
they  had  before  the  Cuban  quota  was  cut  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  It  will  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  you  are  going  to  assign  an  additional  10  percent  or 
shift  an  additional  5  percent  from  cane — that  is,  foreign  cane — to  do¬ 
mestic  beets  then  you  reduce  the  amount  of  cane  that  the  coastal  re- 
fineres  have  to  work  with  by  something  more  than  10  percent,  actually. 

That  is  about  12  percent,  I  think.  You  will  actually  reduce  the 
amount  they  are  going  to  have  to  refine  and  this  bill  does  that.  This 
bill  does  shift  approximately  12  percent  out  of  the  coastal  refineries. 
If  we  allow  that  375,000  tons  to  come  in  in  the  form  of  white  sugar, 
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then  that  12-percent  loss  of  business  to  the  coastal  refineries  becomes 
intolerable,  because  while  I  am  sure  some  of  them  might  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  loss  of  12  percent  of  your  business  is  a  rather  serious  loss  in 
a  business  like  the  refining  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  require  this  375,000  tons  to  come  in 
in  the  unrefined  form,  it  will  restore  at  least  approximately  half  of 
that  loss.  It  will  restore  something  on  the  order  of  half  of  that  loss 
to  the  coastal  refineries  without  adding  any  more  foreign  sugar  to  the 
domestic  market,  and  it  is  only  through  that  arrangement  that  we  have 
the  cooperation  of  all  segments  of  the  sugar  industry  today  to  allow  us 
to  get  more  sugar  in  North  Dakota  and,  we  hope,  in  Texas  or  Washing¬ 
ton  or  wherever  it  may  go.  Without  that,  kind  of  arrangement,  I  feel 
certain  we  will  wind  up  here  the  night  of  the  30th  of  June  just  as  we 
have  wound  up  on  previous  nights. 

Now  Senator  Curtis  is  very  optimistic,  Mr.  McLain  is  very  opti¬ 
mistic,  but  they  do  not  have  the  responsibility  of  getting  this  bill 
through  this  House  and  through  the  other  House  and  through  con¬ 
ference  and  back  and  adopted,  as  you  and  I  have.  We  have  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  meet  it  if  we 
are  willing  to  take  the  chance  of  creating  an  impasse  between  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  industry  that  presently  are  in  perfect  agreement  to  go 
along  with  a  program  that  I  think  is  going  to  help  North  Dakota,  I 
think  is  going  to  help  Texas,  I  think  is  going  to  help  Puerto  Rico,  and 
I  think  is  going  to  be  advantageous  to  our  country  to  go  along  with 
that  program.  But  if  we  are  going  to  say  that  we  are  not  interested 
in  all  of  the  segments  of  that  industry  and  that  we  are  going  to 
legislate  some  of  them  out  of  business  we  are  so  likely  to  get  nothing. 
You  are  not  going  to  legislate  them  out  of  business  without  a  fight. 
Now  I  know  American  business  well  enough  that,  and  I  think,  knowing 
the  timetable,  I  know  they  have  the  control  and  you  cannot  pass 
legislation. 

Now  it  may  be  that  they  cannot  get  any  legislation  they  want,  either, 
but  you  cannot  pass  legislation  unless  you  can  get  some  kind  of  general 
agreement  on  the  thing.  We  have  that  general  agreement  now.  We 
need  such  an  agreement  much  more  than  the  seaboard  refiners  need  it. 
We  need  to  pass  a  bill.  All  they  need  is  to  block  a  bill. 

If  we  will  simply  go  along  with  the  broad  general  principles  which 
have  already  been  agreed  upon,  I  think  we  will  achieve  some  legislation 
that  will  do  us  all  some  good.  Otherwise,  I  think  we  will  all  get 
absolutely  nothing  for  every  one  of  us. 

Mr.  Short.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  formula  is  a  little  bit  too  compli¬ 
cated  for  me  to  understand  just  exactly  how  it  would  affect  the 
importation  of  this  refined  sugar.  But  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
another  question? 

Mr.  Poage.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Short.  What  food  products  does  Puerto  Rico  largely  import 
from  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  I  can  give  you  the  details  if  you  allow  me  a  minute,  sir. 

Mr.  Short.  Do  you  not  have  it  in  mind?  I  am  interested  in  it  in 
just  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Ramos.  I  have  the  complete  detail.  In  the  year  1961,  the  total 
shipments  were  $761,227,229;  all  food  products  were  $166,870,000. 
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Mr.  Short.  I  was  curious  as  to  just  what  these  food  products  were. 
Are  they  flour  or  rice  or  corn  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  I  will  go  to  that  now.  Pork  products  were  $6,480,000 ; 
beef,  veal,  $6,480,000;  pork,  $21  million;  lard,  near  $10  million;  dairy 
products,  $214/2  million;  rice,  $25  million;  wheat  flour,  $2,259,000; 
beans,  $5  million;  fruits  and  juices,  $7,204,000;  feeds,  $7,281,000; 
■cigarettes,  $11  million;  other  tobacco  products,  $24,372,000;  wearing 
apparel,  $30  million ;  other  textiles,  $95  million. 

Mr.  Short.  What  was  the  last  one  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Textiles. 

Mr.  Short.  Well,  I  think  that  gives  me  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
importations  of  foodstuffs.  Is  your  capacity  to  produce  some  of  these 
things  for  yourselves  growing  or  is  it  possible  at  all? 

Mr.  Ramos.  No,  not  much ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Short.  You  could  not  increase  pork  production,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Ramos.  No.  Well,  it  happens  like  this:  We  figure  that  with 
1  acre  of  sugarcane,  we  can  import  the  value,  you  may  say,  of  5  acres 
of  beans;  and  so  forth  and  so  on  in  the  different  products.  That  is 
why  we  have  just  gone  into  sugar. 

Mr.  Short.  One  other  question :  How  many  farmers  do  you  have 
in  Puerto  Rico  that  own  their  own  land  and  raise  sugar? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Sugarcane  ? 

Mr.  Short.  Yes;  individual  farmers. 

Mr.  Ramos.  15,000,  and  if  you  allow  me,  of  this  15,000,  the  average 
in  acres  is  25  acres. 

Mr.  Short.  Of  sugarcane,  or  is  that  the  size  of  the  farm? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Of  sugarcane,  yes,  sir.  Of  these,  8,700  farmers  have 
holdings  of  from  0.1  to  5  acres.  They  are  very  small  farmers,  from 
0.1  of  an  acre  to  5  acres.  That  is  8,700  farmers.  From  one-tenth  of 
an  acre  to  5  acres. 

Two  thousand  five-hundred  farmers  have  from  5  to  10  acres. 

Mr.  Cathings.  2,500 - 

Mr.  Ramos.  From  5  to  10,  and  1,000  from  10  to  15  acres  and  1,000 
from  15  to  25  acres;  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  So  they  are  very  small 
farmers. 

Mr.  Short.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  clarify  some 
.things. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Ramos,  you  understand  that  this  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  by  the  chairman  represents  a  sort  of  compromise  and  no¬ 
body  is  getting  everything  they  want. 

Mr.  Ramos.  Mr.  Fernos,  if  you  will  allow  me,  it  is  a  compromise, 
but  it  is  not  a  compromise  of  Puerto  Rico.  We  represent  70  percent 
of  the  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  we  were  not  a 
part  of  that  deal. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  I  understand  that,  but  you  understand  that  this 
represents  a  bringing  together  of  all  the  factors  and  all  the  interests? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  For  the  record,  what  has  been  the  highest 
production  of  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico,  do  you  know?  The  big  year. 

Mr.  Ramos.  The  last  year  ? 
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Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  No;  not  tlie  last  year;  the  year  of  the  largest 

yield.  „ 

Mr.  Ramos.  Oh.  Well,  we  had  in  1952  1,354,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  And  for  many  years  we  had  surpluses. 

Mr.  Ramos.  Many  years,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  And  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  because 
of  adverse  conditions,  we  have  had  a  lower  production. 

Mr.  Ramos.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  Now,  the  bill  provides  not  1,200,000  basic  quota 
for  Puerto  Rico  but  1 ,140,000. 

Mr.  Ramos.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  However,  it  also  provides  that  as  Puerto  Rico 
may  reach  that  production,  recovering  from  the  past  few  years’  ex¬ 
periences  and  circumstances,  that  it  may  enter  into  the  growth  factor? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  Into  the  growth  formula. 

Now,  my  question  is  whether  you  believe  that  with  this  provision, 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  able  to  continue  its  efforts  to  come  back  to  its 
former  production  and  go  ahead  in  its  development  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Yes,  sir;  with  that  provision,  and  with  a  start  of  1,200,- 
000,  because  the  forecast  prepared  by  the  technicians  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Federal  Government  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
forecast  for  1962  is  1,353,000  tons. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  My  question  is,  on  the  basis  of  what  the  bill 
provides.  The  bill  provides  1,140,000  and  then  the  growth  formula 
on  top  of  that.  My  question  is  whether  you  believe  that,  given  the 
conditions  in  Puerto  Rico  now,  Puerto  Rico  can  develop  its  program 
of,  let  us  say,  restatement  of  the  old  production,  going  back  to  the 
old  production  and  forward,  if  possible,  if  it  could  be  done,  in  your 
judgment,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  with  1,140,000;  that  is  the 
question,  plus  the  growth. 

Mr.  Ramos.  No.  Our  recommendation  is  to  start  with  1,200,000. 
Then  maybe  with  that  provision,  we  agree  to  that,  to  the  provision, 
if  and  when  Puerto  Rico  produces  more. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  In  other  words,  you  oppose  the  1,140,000  figure? 

Mr.  Ramos.  We  recommend  it  to  be  1,200,000  instead.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  oppose.  I  am  just  making  a  recommendation,  you 
see.  That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Ramos.  Mr.  Fernos,  answering  your  first  question,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  read  from  the  sugar  report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  November  1961  issue,  with  the  number  115,  it  says  this — 
this  answers  your  first  question  very  well : 

In  Puerto  Rico  sugarcane  production  has  been  influenced  by  drought,  hurri¬ 
cane,  adaptability  of  mechanization  to  local  conditions,  a  reduction  in  the  har¬ 
vesting  labor  supply  due  to  migration  of  workers  to  the  mainland,  restrictions 
by  labor  unions  on  the  use  of  weedicides,  mechanizations  and  piecework  and  by 
lack  of  emphasis  on  research.  During  recent  years  the  labor  unions  appear  to 
have  modified  in  some  degree  their  earlier  opposition  to  laborsaving  techniques. 
The  Commonwealth  Government  has  instituted  subsidy  and  credit  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  sugarcane  production  efficiency.  Man-hour  requirements  per 
ton  of  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico  have  declined  about  one-third  from  the  average  of 
of  1947-49.  The  most  significant  reduction  in  man-hours  appears  in  cultivation 
work  as  a  result  of  better  mechanical  weed  control,  the  increased  use  of  weedi- 
cides  and  in  some  instances  by  increasing  emphasis  on  certain  operations — what 
they  mean  is  we  are  on  the  road  of  increasing  now. 
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Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  I  know  that.  The  question  is  you  recommend 
1,200,000  as  a  starting  point,  instead  of  1,140,000  which  the  bill  has? 
That  is  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  Now,  another  question:  On  the  question  of 
refined  sugar,  the  existing  capacity  for  production,  as  I  understood 
you  said,  is  about  twice  the  production  now,  the  allowed  production? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Sir,  we  sent  to  the  mainland  last  year  148,000  refined 
tons  and  we  consumed  in  Puerto  Rico  130,000  tons  of  refined.  These 
mills  were  working  just  about  for,  let  us  say,  5  months.  If  they  were 
allowed  to  work  for  the  whole  year,  you  may  just  by  easy  arithmetic, 
just  double  that. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  That  would  be  about  half  the  production  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  production  of  raw  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fenos-Isern.  And  your  idea  would  be  that  the  quotas  for  re¬ 
fined  sugar  for  Puerto  Rico  were  increased  gradually,  not  all  of  a 
sudden  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  And  as  I  understood  Mr.  Dominguez — he  would 
have  it  increased  on  the  basis  of  growth  of  consumption.  Just  to 
make  the  record  clear.  _ 

Mr.  Dominguez.  I  did  not  make  any  proposition  specifically  like 
that.  I  merely  explained  that  the  refineries  here  woul  d  not  lie  re¬ 
quired  to  drop  their  production  suddenly,  because  we  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  that,  sugar,  that  if  we  were  permitted  to  refine  sugar  without 
restriction,  we  would  be  increasing  that  gradually.  At  the  same  time 
that  this  gradual  process  was  going  on,  the  increasing  consumption 
here  at  the  rate  of  150,000  tons  per  year  was  taking  place,  so  it  was 
absorbing,  that  would  absorb  whatever  additional  amounts  we  would 
be  refining  year  by  year. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  In  other  words,  it  is  your  idea  that  the  natural 
development  of  the  process,  one  factor  would  balance  the  other? 

Mr.  Dominguez.  Would  balance  the  other,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Gathings. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  did  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago  that  you  had  fallen  behind  consistently  as  my  interjection 
might  have  indicated. 

It  is  just  the  past  5  years  that  you  have  fallen  under  a  million  tons. 
I  see  for  4  years  just  prior  to  those  5  years  you  had  delivered  more 
than  a  million  tons.  In  1957,  it  fell  down  to  912,000  tons  from  1,135,- 
000  in  the  year  1956.  .  .  . 

Is  that  not  about  the  time  that  you  had  a  migration  to  the  main¬ 
land  of  some  of  your  workers  that  were  starting  to  come  here  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  No,  sir ;  that  was  the  year  that  we  were  hit  by  Hurri¬ 
cane  Betsy. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  did  not  hear  you.  _ 

Mr.  Ramos.  That  was  the  year  that  we  were  hit  by  Hurricane  Betsy, 
a  very,  very  bad  hurricane.  We  had  not  had  a  hurricane  before  this 
for  the  last  25  years. 
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Mr.  Gathings.  But  before  the  3  years,  you  did  hit  better  than  a 
million  and  for  2  of  those  years  you  delivered  1,200,000  tons.  Why 
was  the  fall-off  starting;  the  year  1957,  then  followed  by  1958,  1959 
1900.  and  1961  ?  And  that  cutback  resulted  in  a  deficit  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Sir,  in  1956,  we  were  hit  by  this  hurricane. 

The  two  following  years,  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  states 
here  in  this  report,  we  had  a  very,  very  terrible  drought,  both  years. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Well,  your  testimony  1ms  been  most  informative, 
Mr.  Ramos.  1  wonder  if  you  are  a  kin  to  Pedro  Ramos.  We  had  a 
Pedro  Ramos,  a  pitcher  with  Washington,  hie  comes  from  Cuba. 
You  do  not  happen  to  be  kin  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Well,  maybe  my  grandfather — he  came  from  Spain. 
Maybe  one  of  his  brothers  went  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes, 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  There  is  a  factor  to  explain  this  difference  in  the 
production  for  a  number  of  years  before  1956  and  after.  Before 
1956,  the  production  of  Puerto  Rico  was  much  larger  than  the  quota. 
This  tended  to  create  the  conditions  for  less  intensive  cultivation,  be¬ 
cause  in  Puerto  Rico,  we  are  not  under  a  quota  limitation  on  the  basis 
of  acreage,  but  on  the  basis  of  tonnage.  A  farmer  would  produce  the 
required  tonnage  under  his  quota  with  less  expense  if  he  cultivated 
without  too  much  intensive  methods.  It  was  no  point  for  him  to  try 
to  produce  more  because  he  would  have  no  quota,  he  could  not  sell.  ’ 

Now,  that  was  the  situation  for  a  number  of  years.  We  struggled 
with  this  surplus  that  we  had  for  many  years  until  finally,  we  got  some 
increase  in  the  quota.  But  it-  was  not  enough  to  take  care  of  the  sur¬ 
plus,  and  so  there  were  allocations  made  for  each  farmer.  He  could 
produce  so  much  and  no  more.  So  it  was  right  at  that  moment,  when 
the  plantations  had  been  less  cultivated  than  they  would  have  been 
otherwise  because  of  the  quota  that  the  hurricane  hit  Puerto  Rico  and 
hit  the  plantations  in  the  worst  possible  moment. 

That  has  created  this  situation  where  actually,  the  whole  island  has 
to  be  replanted  and  that  is  not  done  in  1  year  or  2  years.  It  has 
to  be  done  gradually  because  it  takes  a  lot  of  expense. 

I  might  say  that  in  planting  cane,  the  first  vear  it  is  done,  vou  do 
not  make  any  money,  you  lose  money.  It  is  only  after  the  second  or 
third  years  that  you  begin  to  make  your  profit.  'You  can  not  replant 
the  whole  island  m  one  year,  because  it  would  be  a  tremendous  invest- 
ment  The  farmers  go  at  it  as  gradually,  as  they  can.  So  that  explains 
the  difference.  But  the  record  shows,  I  think,  that  Puerto  Rico  can 
produce  much  more  than  it  has  been  producing  in  the  last  few  years 
and  naturally,  much  more  than  1,140,000.  But  the  present  situation 
is  what  has  been  described.  We  are  recovering  from  this  past  few 
years’  low  yield.  1 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you. 

You  gentlemen  representing  the  Farm  Bureau  of  the  island,  you 
would  probably  be  familiar  with  the  migration  to  the  mainland  and 
the  type  of  labor  that  comes  here. 

Mr.  Ramos.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  percent  of  that  labor  is  field  labor,  farm  labor  * 

Mr.  Ramos.  Practically  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Where  do  they  go?  Do  they  go  to  Florida? 
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Mr.  Ramos.  Principally  to  New  Jersey  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gathings.  To  work  in  fruit  and  vegetable  harvest  ? 

Mr  Ramos.  J  es,  sir.  The  Garden  State,  New  Jersey. 

During  the  harvest  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Most  of  them  come  to 
New  Jersey  and  Chicago — I  mean  the  laborers. 

Mr.  Gathings.  How  long  do  they  stay  when  they  come?  They 
are  Americans  and  they  can  stay  indefinitely.  Do  they  come  and  stay 
the  year  round,  or  do  they  come  just  for  harvest  of  the  crops? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Just  for  harvest,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  And  then  they  go  back? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Some  of  them  stay  in  the  mainland,  but  most  of  them 
go  back  to  Puerto  Rico  after  the  harvest. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Do  you  have  available  quite  an  additional  supply 
of  workers  that  would  assist  in  the  harvest  of  crops  in  the  middle  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  ?  Do  you  think  you  have  a  sufficient  number  that 
could  come  in - 

Mr.  Ramos.  No,  sir.  By  now,  at  the  peak  of  the  sugarcane  season, 
we  are  a  little  short. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  are  short  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  why  we  are  trying  to  mechanize  and 
we  have  to  mechanize. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mechanize  ? 

Mr.  Ramos.  Yes,  sir. 

Well,  the  labor  leaders  have  been  opposing  this  until  now.  We 
needed  to  mechanize  before,  because  we  needed  to  pull  down  the  cost 
of  production,  to  lower  it.  But.  now,  we  need  to  mechanize  because  we 
do  not  have  enough  people. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  is  your  population  doing,  1950  to  1960,  what 
was  the  increased  percentage  in  Puerto  Rico? 

Mr.  I  Iamos.  Well,  it  increased  very,  very  much,  but  now.  it  does 
not  increase  so  much.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figure.  Maybe  Dr. 
Per  nos  can  help  me. 

Mr.  Gathings.  About  2  percent  a  year? 

Mr.  Ramos.  I  think  it  is  8  percent  now. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Three  percent  a  year? 

Mr.  R  amos.  Ithinkso.  1  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  The  incease  in  population  from  1950  to  1960 
was  the  lowest  ever.  It  was  a  very  small  increase,  from  over  2,200,000 
to  about  2,300,000  in  1950,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  is  the  per  capita  income  on  the  island  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  Approximately  $630. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  was  that  20  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Fernos-Isern.  $120. 

Mi-.  Gathings.  You  have  a  showcase  in  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
President  recognized  that  by  stopping  first  in  San  Juan. 

Mr.  Ramos.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gathings. 

Mr.  Ramos,  the  chairman  wants  you  to  understand  that  we  appre¬ 
ciate  vour  appearance  here.  We  certainly  recognize  that  you  are  pre¬ 
senting  the  position  of  your  people  in  a  very  able  manner  and  we  do 
appreciate  it.  We  only  hope  that  you  understand  that  there  are  a  lot 
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of  other  people  who  have  problems  that  have  been  or  will  be  presented 
just  as  forcefully  as  yours,  and  there  are  conflicts  that  come  in  between 
them.  We  simply  want  you  to  try  to  understand  the  problems  that  this 
committee  must  solve.  We  do  not  want  to  be  critical,  but  rather,  we 
hope  you  undersand,  and  we  want  to  understand  your  problems. 

Mr.  Ramos.  I  do,  sir,  and  I  do  appreciate  your  problem,  and  I  know 
it  is  complicated  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  So  I  just  cross  my  fingers 
and  wish  you  luck. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  hope  we  get  luck  all  the  way  around. 

Now,  without  objection,  the  Chair  will  authorize  the  insertion  in  the 
record  of  a  statement  by  Mr.  Langen,  of  Minnesota. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Odin  Langen,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
From  the  State  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  a  year  ago  I  had  occasion  to  appear  before  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  expressing  my  views  and  support  for  adequate  and  proper 
consideration  of  renewal  of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

I  expressed  basically  at  that  time  the  existing  conditions  that  prevail  in  the 
Red  River  Valley,  making  this  area  a  very  lucrative  area  in  which  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugarbeets  can  be  practiced.  Today  let  me  first  compliment  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  time  and  attention  that  they  are  directing  to  this  most  significant 
matter,  as  it  relates  to  farmers,  industry,  and  consumers  throughout  the  Nation. 

Because  of  my  previous  statement  a  year  ago,  I  shall  be  very  brief  today,  and 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  only  two  specific  points. 

The  bill  that  is  before  the  committee  for  consideration,  H.R.  11730,  provides 
for  a  5-year  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  establishes  quotas  for  domestic 
beets,  mainland  cane,  as  well  as  quotas  for  Hawaii,  l’ureto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands, 
and  each  of  the  other  participating  quota  countries. 

The  first  point  I  wish  to  make  is  in  reference  to  the  quota  for  domestic  beets 
and  mainland  cane,  and  the  expansion  opportunities  provided  for  each.  In  view 
of  the  many  statements  and  the  effective  manner  in  which  the  case  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Agriculture  Committee  a  year  ago,  emphasizing  the  need  and  the 
feasibility  of  providing  expanded  sugarbeet  production  opportunities,  it  seems 
by  my  interpretation  that  the  bill  as  drawn  does  not  reflect  adequate  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  people  who  have  for  so  many  years  been  requesting  an  opportunity 
to  produce  more  beets,  both  in  existing  areas  and  new  areas. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  all  of  the  increased  consumption 
should  not  be  allocated  to  domestic  quotas.  I  have  legislation  pending  before 
this  committee  which  provides  for  all  of  the  increased  consumption  to  be  al¬ 
located  to  domestic  quotas,  and  this  provision  has  found  favor  with  grower 
organizations  throughout  the  country. 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  proposal  for  new  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  which  was  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  December  20, 
1961,  by  Mr.  Aldrich  Bloomquist,  executive  secretary,  Western  Beet  Growers 
Association,  and  supported  by  eight  affiliate  grower  associations.  I  am  in¬ 
cluding  a  copy  of  the  letter  and  the  proposal  as  submitted.  Their  proposal  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  additional  175,000  short  tons  to  the  domestic  beet  quota  and  5,000' 
tons  to  the  mainland  cane  quota,  as  compared  to  the  bill  now  being  considered 
by  the  committee.  This  appears  to  me  to  more  adequately  and  properly  respond 
to  the  desires  of  sugarbeet  growers  throughout  the  Nation,  as  well  as  our 
national  sugar  needs.  Proportionately,  mainland  cane  still  has,  even  in  this 
proposal,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  increase  than  do  sugarbeets,  and  the  same 
fact  must  be  recognized  even  in  a  more  pronounced  manner  as  far  as  the  bill 
before  the  committee  is  concerned.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  more  comparable- 
domestic  rate  of  growth  should  be  recognized  for  the  production  of  beets  and 
mainland  cane.  The  very  modest  increases  that  are  provided  for  in  this  pro¬ 
posal  submitted  by  the  Western  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association  would  provide- 
for  a  very  practical  expansion  and  an  opportunity  for  many  agricultural  areas 
to  improve  their  agricultural  economic  future. 
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Tlie  second  point  that  I  must  emphasize  to  the  committee  is  the  manner  in 
■which  we  acquire  the  more  than  3  million  tons  of  sugar  that  originally  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Cuba.  Under  present  provisions,  as  well  as  under  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  all  of  this  sugar  would  be  purchased  from  foreign 
nations,  both  quota  and  nonquota  countries.  This  experience  during  the  past 
year  indicates  the  great  discrepancies  that  such  a  policy  creates  with  regard  to 
the  participation  of  respective  quota  countries  in  the  Sugar  Act. 

During  1961,  because  we  were  not  buying  sugar  from  Cuba,  a  total  of  3,117,000 
short  tons  of  sugar  was  purchased  in  addition  to  the  established  quotas.  All  of 
the  participating  quota  countries  sold  to  the  United  States  far  greater  amounts 
of  sugar  than  their  original  quota  provided  for.  In  fact,  in  most  instances,  these 
purchases  were  four  and  five  times  as  great  as  their  quota.  However,  domestic 
beets  and  mainland  cane  were  not  afforded  any  participation  in  the  production 
or  sale  of  a  part  of  these  sugar  needs  created  by  the  severing  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Cuba.  Here  it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  only  equitable  and  cer¬ 
tainly  constitute  only  a  minimum  request,  that  domestic  beets  and  mainland  cane 
be  permitted  to  share  equally  in  providing  these  additional  sugar  needs  with  the 
rest  of  the  quota  countries.  Such  an  arrangement  would  surely  not  interfere 
with  any  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  any  of  these  countries  and  would  serve 
to  keep  the  economic  opportunities  of  our  own  Nation  in  sugar  production  on  a 
par  with  those  of  the  participating  countries  in  the  agreement. 

In  view  of  the  agricultural  problem  of  surpluses  and  expanding  Government 
expenditures,  there  is  a  great  opportunity  to  serve  favorably  the  taxpayer,  the 
producer,  and  our  national  economy  by  permitting  the  replacement  of  surplus 
crops  with  the  production  of  sugar  beets  and  cane. 

The  argument  and  the  logic  for  the  provisions  that  I  have  suggested  seems 
so  pronounced  that  the  committee  would  do  well  to  give  adequate  consideration 
to  including  them  in  their  recommendations  to  the  House.  Such  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  would  serve,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  interests  of  agriculture  and  our  national 
economy. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  20,  1961 . 

Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

TJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Last  week  members  of  our  association,  which  repre¬ 
sents  sugarbeet  growers  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Washington,  and  sugarbeet  development  groups  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  were 
in  Washington  attending  meetings  with  other  segments  of  the  sugar  industry. 
The  purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to  draft  proposed  amendments  to  the  Sugar 
Act  to  present  to  your  Department  for  consideration.  It  was  hoped  that  all 
of  these  interests  could  agree  on  one  program.  The  hoped-for  unity,  however, 
failed  to  materialize,  and  we  now  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  placing  before 
you,  independently,  our  views  with  regard  to  Sugar  Act  legislation. 

The  proposals  we  would  like  to  place  before  you  at  this  time  have  the  full 
backing  and  support  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association, 
Mason  City  District  Beet  Growers  Association,  Southern  Minnesota  Beet 
Growers  Association,  Columbia  Basin  Beet  Growers  Association,  Northern  Mon¬ 
tana  Beet  Growers  Association  of  Phillips  and  Blaine  Counties,  Minnesota- 
Dakota  Beet  Development  Association,  Southern  Red  River  Valley  Beet  Develop¬ 
ment  Association,  Tri-County  Sugar  Beet  Association — all  affiliates  of  Western 
Sugarbeet  Growers  Association.  In  addition,  our  proposal  is  supported  by  other 
areas  who  have  been  vocal  on  the  matter  of  expansion  of  the  beet  industry 
during  the  past  2  years.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  Texas  Beet  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  other  groups  in  the  Southwest  and  Midwest. 

We  believe  the  program  we  have  detailed  is  sound,  modest,  and  can  be  achieved 
without  too  radical  a  departure  from  existing  formulas  and  operating  proce¬ 
dures.  We  fully  recognize  the  Sugar  Act  to  be  a  restrictive  farm  program 
and  we  most  heartily  subscribe  to  the  basic  principles  of  the  act.  However,  we 
do  believe  changing  world  conditions  have  given  us  just  reason  to  examine 
certain  aspects  of  the  act,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  allocation  of  quotas. 
We  feel  at  this  time  that  it  is  in  the  public  and  national  interest  to  place 
somewhat  greater  reliance  on  domestic  production  of  sugar. 
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It  has  been  the  belief  of  all  grower  members  of  our  association  and  this 
feeling  has  been  fully  supported  by  the  would-be  growers  in  our  ranks  that 
growers  should  not  be  cut  back  in  acreage.  An  exception,  we  believe,  would 
be  in  the  case  of  overproduction  brought  about  by  bigber-than-average  yields. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  a  basic  beet  quota  based  on  the  1961  planted  acreage 
multiplied  by  the  average  sugar  production  per  acre  of  the  past  5  years.  This 
would  mean  a  basic  beet-sugar  quota  for  1962  of  roughly  2,825,000  tons. 

We  would  also  like  to  propose,  for  your  consideration,  an  increase  in  the 
domestic  share  of  the  growth  in  consumption.  We  feel  the  domestic  mainland 
industry,  sugarbeets  and  cane,  are  entitled  to  grow  in  our  economy.  Many 
existing  sugarbeet-processing  facilities  stand  ready  to  be  modernized  and  im¬ 
proved.  These  improvements  would  increase  slightly  production  capacity  and 
would  increase  efficiency  markedly.  We  fee!  the  Sugar  Act  should  recognize 
this  and  provide  opportunity  for  this  type  of  modest  growth.  New  areas  have 
been  clamoring  for  processing  facilities.  We  believe  sound  economics  will 
restrict  such  expansion  to  a  degree  much  less  than  one  might  expect  from  all 
of  the  cries  of  would-be  growers.  We  firmly  believe,  however,  that  within 
the  framework  of  the  amended  Sugar  Act  the  opportunity,  within  limits,  must 
be  made  available  to  those  areas  and  those  would-be  growers. 

We  would,  therefore,  like  to  submit  for  your  consideration  two  proposals 
linked  to  the  growth  and  expansion  we  have  just  discussed.  We  would  like 
to  suggest  that  all  of  the  growth  in  national  consumption  for  the  period  of  the 
act  be  allocated  to  the  beet  and  mainland  cane  areas  with  the  division  to  be 
75  percent  for  beet  and  25  percent  for  mainland  cane.  We  would  further  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Hawaiian  deficits,  for  this  same  period,  he  assigned  to  the  beet 
area.  We  would  likewise  suggest  that  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
amount  received  by  the  beet  areas  from  Hawaiian  deficits  be  assigned  to  the 
mainland  cane  area — such  amount  to  be  taken  from  the  Puerto  Rican  deficits. 

In  the  case  of  the  domestic  beet  areas  we  would  suggest  that  a  set-aside  or 
reserve  be  established  in  the  law  to  make  possible  the  expansion  and  growth 
of  the  industry  discussed  previously.  This  could  be  done  by  inserting  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  in  section  302(b)  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 

“In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition  to  continuing  regulations  of 
the  general  character  and  extent  of  those  established  by  him  under  Public- 
Laws  140,  545,  etc.,  designed  to  protect  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers ; 
reserve  from  any  national  sugarbeet  acreage  limitations  established  under  au¬ 
thority  of  section  302(a)  not  in  excess  of  40,000  acres  for  allocation  to  sugar- 
beet  farms  or  farmers,  without  regard  to  allocations  to  States  or  areas  within 
States.  Such  allocations  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing.” 

Adoption  of  such  proposals,  we  believe,  would  do  much  to  strengthen  and  im¬ 
prove  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  beat  and  cane.  The  modest  allowances  for 
growth  and  expansion  would  enable  the  industry  to  embark  on  a  program  of 
modernizing  existing  facilities  to  greatly  enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Likewise,  opportunity  would  be  afforded  those  who  wish  to  grow  beets 
to  make  arrangements  for  erection  of  processing  facilities  where  economically 
sound. 

As  a  representative  of  sugarbeet  growers  and  would-be  growers,  I  submit  that 
these  proposals  cover  our  position  with  regard  to  quotas  and  growth.  We 
heartily  subscribe  to  those  suggested  amendments  submitted  to  your  Depart¬ 
ment  last  Friday  dealing  with  items  other  than  quotas  and  deficits. 


Your  thoughtful  consideration  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Aldrich  C.  Bloomquist, 

Executive  Secretary,  Wester  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 


proposal  for  new  sugar  legislation 

1.  Term. — The  new  law  would  be  a  5-year  act  extending  from  January  1,  1962, 

through  December  31,  1966.  _  , 

2.  Basic  quotas. — New  basic  quotas  for  domestic  areas  would  be  established 
at  a  consumption  level  of  9,700,000  tons.  These  would  be  as  follows : 

Beet  area _  2,  825,  000  Puerto  Rico _  1,  200,  000 

Mainland  cane _  900,  000  Virgin  Islands -  15,  000 

Hawaii _  1, 150,  000 
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3.  Growth. — Growth  (decrease)  over  (under)  the  9,700,000-ton  level  of  con¬ 
sumption  (consumption  estimate  minus  unallocated  amounts)  would  be  divided 
75  percent  to  domestic  beet  area  and  25  percent  to  mainland  cane  area  for  the 
period  of  the  act. 

4 .  Domestic  deficits. — For  the  period  of  the  act  the  domestic  beet  area  would 
receive  the  Hawaiian  deficit  and  the  mainland  cane  area  would  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the  Hawaiian  deficit  from  the  Puerto  Rico  deficit. 
Deficit  amounts  left  over  from  application  of  the  above  formula  or  deficits 
acruing  from  domestic  areas  not  covered  would  go  to  foreign  areas. 

5.  New  beet  growers. — The  following  sentence  would  be  inserted  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  in  section  302(b)  : 

"In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition  to  continuing  regulations  of  the 
general  character  and  extent  of  those  established  by  him  under  Public  Laws  140, 
545,  etc.,  designed  to  protect  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers,  reserve 
from  any  national  sugarbeet  acreage  limitations  established  under  authority 
of  section  302(a)  not  in  excess  of  40,000  acres  for  allocation  to  new  farms 
or  farmers,  or  present  sugarbeet  farms  or  farmers,  without  regard  to  allocations 
to  States  or  areas  within  States.  Such  allocations  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hearing.” 

Western  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

December  21,  1961. 

Affiliates:  Red  River  Valley  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association,  Inc.:  Mason  City 
District  Beet  Growers  Association;  Southern  Minnesota  Beet  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Columbia  Basin  Beet  Growers  Association;  Northern  Montana  Beet 
Growers  Association;  Southern  Red  River  Valley  Beet  Development  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  Tri-County  Sugarbeet  Association ;  Minnesota-Dakota  Beet  Development 
Association. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  chairman  lias  four  more  witnesses.  They  all  rep¬ 
resent  industry  and  the  committee — I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Dominguez.  For  the  record,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  also  rep¬ 
resenting  here  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  committee  will  stand  in 
recess  until  2  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  resume  at 
2  p.m.  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Mr.  Poage.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  first  witness  this  afternoon  will  be  Mr.  Charles  Fischer,  of  the 
United  Packing  House,  Food  &  Allied  Workers,  AFD-CIO,  Chicago, 
Ill.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  FISCHER,  UNITED  PACKING  HOUSE, 
FOOD  &  ALLIED  WORKERS,  AFL-CI0 

Mr.  Fischer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we 
have  supplied  copies  of  a  complete  statement  for  all  of  the  members 
of  the  committee.  This  is  the  statement  which  we  would  like  to  see 
become  a  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the  deliberations. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
Mr.  Fischer.  U.S.  policy  regarding  the  sugar  industry  is  under¬ 
going  serious  reappraisal,  principally  because  Cuban  sugar  is  no 
longer  available  for  consumption  in  this  country.  This  is  the  first 
such  basic  reappraisal  since  the  adoption  of  the  quota  system  in  essen¬ 
tially  its  present  form  in  1934.  Therefore,  this  is  an  opportune  time 
to  review  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  sugar-control  machinery 
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as  it  affects  the  basic  sugar  producer: — the  fieldworkers  on  the  cane 
plantations  and  the  beet  farms. 

When  the  Roosevelt  administration  adopted  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act  in  1934,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  was  1  cent  a  pound.  The  industry 
was  in  a  bad  way.  The  act  was  designed  to  raise  and  stablize  prices 
without  harming  consumers,  to  effect  a  shift  of  income  from  proc¬ 
essors,  who  were  not  doing  so  badly,  to  growers,  who  were  not  doing 
miserably,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  insure  that  the  farmworkers  shared  in 
the  benefits. 

As  was  recently  pointed  out  “we  have  developed  a  thoroughly 
managed  sugar  economy.”  The  questions  raised  by  this  paper  are: 
What  has  become  of  the  fieldworker?  How  has  he  fared  in  this 
managed  economy  ? 

In  fact,  the  workers  who  produce  the  sugarcane  and  the  sugarbeets 
are  actually  worse  off  than  they  would  be  without  the  procedure  in 
the  Sugar  Act  which  is  supposed  to  assure  them  “fair  and  reasonable 
wages.”  As  this  statement  demonstrates,  the  “fair  and  reasonable” 
wage  for  sugar  workers  is  set  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  whatever  is  the  prevailing  farm  rate  in  the  area.  Thus  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  stamp  of  approval  is  put  on  such  substandard  wages  as  75 
cents  to  a  dollar  in  the  beet  areas,  60  to  70  cents  in  Louisiana,  and 
36.5  cents  in  Puerto  Rico.  Every  attempt  by  the  workers  to  raise 
their  wages  is  met  by  the  argument  that  the  wages  they  are  getting 
are  considered  “fair  and  reasonable”  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
recommending  passage  of  sugar  legislation  in  1937,  said : 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  continue  the  policy,  which  was  inherent  in  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act,  of  effectuating  the  principle  that  an  industry  which  desires  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  quota  system  or  a  tariff  should  be  expected  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  it  will  be  a  good  employer.  I  recommend  therefore  that  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  child  labor,  and  the  payment  of  wages  not  less  than  minimum  standards, 
be  included  among  the  conditions  for  receiving  a  Federal  payment. 

Now  in  Hawaii  where  wage  rates  have  been  established  by  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  since  1945  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  the  union 
rates  are  “fair  and  reasonable.”  Elsewhere,  according  to  spokesmen 
for  the  USDA,  the  standards  have  taken  into  account  trends  in  liv¬ 
ing  costs,  “differences  in  the  economic  position  of  producers  and 
workers  in  the  several  producing  areas”  and  “ability  to  pay,”  i.e., 
“the  economic  position  of  producers  in  relation  to  available  market 
returns.” 

Consideration  of  trends  in  living  costs  has  been  limited  to  trends 
in  the  prices  of  food  and  clothing,  “inasmuch  as  those  two  items  rep¬ 
resent  the  major  expenditures  by  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  field- 
workers.”  Nothing  could  be  more  revealing.  The  living  standards  of 
the  fieldworkers  are  so  low,  price  trends  for  other  customary  items 
of  goods  and  services  are  disregarded. 

Although  my  organization  has  from  time  to  time  participated  in 
the  public  hearings  which  are  provided  for  in  the  law,  the  Secretary, 
generally,  has  only  such  information  as  the  growers  provide.  The 
resultant  wage  determinations  determine  what  is  the  prevailing  wage 
in  the  area  in  question.  How  else  can  one  explain  a  “fair  and  reason¬ 
able  ’  minimum  wage  of  $1,46  per  hour  in  Hawaii,  the  union  rate  for 
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labor  grade  I,  effective  February  1,  1962,  and  a  wage  of  $2.92  per  day,, 
which  on  a  per  hour  basis  is  36.5  cents,  in  Puerto  Rico  for  the  same 
crop  year?  These  are  the  latest  detenninations  for  these  areas.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  alleged  “standards”  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  extraordinarily  flexible.  “Fair  and  reasonable”  does  not 
mean  what  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  the  workers.  No  genuine  concept 
of  a  fair  minimum  wage  would  justify  any  such  differentials  as  this. 
The  cost  of  living  does  not  vary  that  much  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another. 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  has  traveled  to  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico 
knows  that  the  cost  of  living  does  not  vary  that  much  from  one  part 
of  our  country  to  the  other. 

The  criteria  used  by  the  USDA  are  quite  clear — and  these  criteria 
are  those  which  directly  contradict  the  standards  for  a  fair  minimum 
wage.  In  the  USDA  wage  determination  for  the  1961  crop  and  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  1962  crop  in  Louisiana,  these  criteria  are  made  explicit : 

An  analysis  of  returns,  costs,  and  profits  of  sugar  cane  production  and  other 
relevant  factors  indicates  that  the  increase  in  the  wage  rates  provided  herein 
are  fair  and  reasonable  and  within  the  ability  of  producers  to  pay. 

Lest  anyone  be  misled  by  the  “forceful ness”  of  the  USDA’s  lan¬ 
guage,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  increase  was  5  cents  per  hour, 
which  would  bring  the  minimum  close  to  67  cents  per  hour. 

The  Puerto  Rican  wage,  previously  noted,  came  as  a  result  of  the 
most  recent  wage  determination,  which  provided  an  increase  of  9  cents 
per  day. 

The  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  section  301(c)  (1)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  is  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  providing  a  real  minimum  wage  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  affords  sugar  workers  no  protection  whatsoever.  To  this 
extent,  the  purpose  of  the  original  enactments  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
Processors  are  paying  their  excise  tax,  growers  are  getting  payments, 
but  the  wages  and  conditions  of  the  workers  would  be  no  worse  if  the 
Sugar  Act  was  repealed. 

During  1960,  for  example,  average  hourly  earnings  in  Puerto  Rico 
were  0.502  cent.  Yet,  this  figure  considerably  overstates  the  economic 
position  of  the  majority  of  canefield  workers.  This  figure  is  a 
weighted  average — weighting  by  numbers  of  workers  in  each  type 
of  job — and  thus  for  the  bulk  of  the  workers  the  actual  wage  was 
much  less.  Furthermore,  earnings  per  hour  are  even  less  meaningful 
for  income  comparisons  when  it  is  remembered  that  average  weekly 
hours  are  considerably  less  than  40.  Thus  the  average  weekly  income 
of  the  workers  in  sugar  are  incredibly  low — even  discounting  the 
abysmally  low  standards  created  by  the  USDA  wage  policy. 

Furthermore,  contrary  to  the  notion  that  the  situation  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  unique,  consider  the  case  of  Florida  where  much  of  the  work 
is  done  by  migrant  labor.  In  reviewing  the  intolerable  conditions  of 
migrant  labor,  the  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District’s  monthly  review 
said : 

Earnings :  Southern  migrants  earned  an  average  of  $644  for  their  farmwork 
in  1959,  according  to  the  USDA.  Since  migrants  are  deprived  of  the  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  usually  enjoyed  by  farmworkers,  those  wages  represent  everything  they  got 
from  the  farm.  One  reason  these  earnings  seem  so  low  is  bcause  migrants  are 
not  employed  regularly.  In  1959,  southern  migrants  worked  only  120  days,  on 
the  average,  partly  because  they  spent  much  less  time  traveling  from  job  to  job 
and  partly  because  the  work  was  often  unavailable.  Migrants  harvest  crops 
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that  are  generally  delicate,  and  they  can  do  so  only  when  weather  conditions  are 
just  right.  Then  too,  time  is  often  lost  while  crops  are  maturing. 


The  word  “productivity”  has  been  in  the  news  much  these  days. 

Since  1050,  in  terms  of  man-hours  per  acre  of  cane,  labor  produc¬ 
tivity  has  risen  nearly  40  percent  in  Puerto  Pico,  and  the  rise  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida  has  been  even  more  impressive.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  real  wages  of  cane  workers  in  Puerto  Rico  have  risen 
only  12  percent.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  actually  declined  stead¬ 
ily  since  1957. 

In  the  mainland  cane  areas,  the  trend  of  productivity  has  been  the 
same — only  more  so.  In  Florida,  productivity  in  the  period  1950-60 
rose  by  roughly  150  percent,  but  this  almost  incredible  rise  in  produc¬ 
tivity  has  been  matched  by  only  a  34-percent  increase  in  real  wages. 

The  gain  in  productivity,  which  has  meant  lower  production  costs 
in  every  cane  area,  on  the  mainland  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  has  never 
been  passed  on  to  the  workers  who  have  contributed  in  large  measure 
to  the  gain. 

May  I  interject,  gentlemen,  at  this  point,  that  the  effect  of  poverty 
is  to  breed  more  poverty.  Impoverished  families  whose  livelihood  is 
dependent  upon  the  US  DA  determination  of  the  growers’  ability  to 
pay  will  inevitably  produce  ill-clad,  undernourished,  and  poorly  edu¬ 
cated  workers  who,  like  their  parents  before  them,  are  unable  to  escape 
the  vicious  cycle. 

I  was  impressed,  if  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  by  a  story  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  which  described  the  situation  current 
in  Spain  right  now  where  extensive  strikes  are  underway.  And  this 
piece  in  the  Washington  Post  said  that  the  Government  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  resolve  the  current  strikes  by  paying  or  by  offering  to  pay  the 
workers  $2.50  a  day.  This,  I  would  suggest,  you  compare  with  the 
income  figures  I  have  just  quoted. 

Sugar  workers  in  the  continental  United  States  are  excluded  from 
coverage  under  Federal  law  which  guarantees  industrial  workers  the 
light  to  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing.  The  law  does  not  forbid  collective  bargaining,  but  the 
growers  are  under  no  legislative  compulsion  to  agree  to  bargain. 
Lhus,  an  industry  which  enjoys  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  under  no  obligation  to  bargain  collectively. 

This  situation  derives  both  from  the  great  political  influence  of 
f  he  large  growers,  the  masses  of  unemployed  in  growing  areas,  and 
ti  om  the  organizational  weakness  of  the  workers.  The  situation  is 
thus  to  some  degree  circular:  the  workers  cannot  readily  organize 
because  they  are  not  organized,  and  the  army  of  unemployed  is  com¬ 
peting  lor  their  jobs.  Obviously,  one  step  toward  a  solution  lies  in 

the  adoption  of  amendments  to  Federal  labor  law  to  cover  the  simar 
workers. 


If  the  workers  have  not  benefited  from  the  generous  subsidy  enjoyed 
by  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  who  has?  The  answer  is:  All  other 
segments  have  benefited,  the  big  industrial  users  most  of  all. 

le  industrial  users  have  grown  rapidly  in  importance  since  the 
passage  of  the  first  quota  legislation  in  1934.  At  that  time  they  con¬ 
sumed  about  one-third  of  all  the  sugar  used  in  this  country;  now 
they  consume  about  two-thirds.  The  ordinary  domestic  consumer 
has  increasingly  purchased  his  sugar  in  the  form  of  bakery  goods, 
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confectionery,  canned  fruits,  carbonated  beverages,  chewing  gum, 
and  other  processed  items.  For  the  industrial  user,  the  Sugar  Act 
has  guaranteed  a  profit  bonanza. 

The  following  figures  are  from  Moody’s  Industrials  of  profits,  after 
taxes,  as  a  percent  of  net  worth  for  the  companies  listed  for  the  period 
1948  through  1960. 

With  Coca  Cola  the  lowest  return  in  that  13-year  period  was  14.3 
percent  and  the  high  was  24.3  percent. 

For  William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  the  low  yield  was  13  percent  and  the 
high  was  21  percent. 

For  Hershey  Chocolate  the  low  was  10.3  percent  and  the  high  was 
30  percent. 

These  profit  figures  demonstrate  that  the  Secretary  has  certainly 
protected  the  welfare  of  these  large  sugar  users,  who,  together  with 
similar  industrial  concerns,  consume  two-tliirds  of  the  entire  sugar 
supply.  Obviously,  the  price  of  sugar  has  not  been  excessive. 

Similarly,  profits  of  sugar  producers  and  processors  have  been 
adequate  and  assured.  They  have  benefited  from  an  assured  market 
and  a  stable  price.  Under  the  circumstances  of  expanding  domestic 
quotas,  their  outlook  for  the  future  is  even  better. 

As  to  the  growers,  the  Sugar  Act  entitles  the  beet  and  cane  growers 
to  certain  payments  in  return  for  their  observing  the  quota  require¬ 
ments  and  tlie  child  labor  and  wage  payments  provisions  of  section 
301.  The  payment  varies  from  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  raw 
sugar  on  farms  producing  a  small  tonnage  to  30  cents  per  hundred 
on  farms  producing  a  larger  tonnage. 

The  big  Hawaii  plantations  receive  payments  at  the  minimum  rate, 
while  the  small  beet  farms  and  small  cane  growers  in  Louisiana 
receive  the  maximum.  This  results  in  a  highly  anomalous  situation; 
the  areas  which  pay  the  highest  rate-  of  wages  receive  the  lowest  rate 
of  sugar  payments,  while  the  areas  which  pay  the  lowest  wages  re¬ 
ceive  the  highest  sugar  payments. 

Many  growers  who  pay  less  than  $1.15  per  hour,  the  present  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  minimum,  are  nevertheless  receiving  payments 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  We  think  that  if  the  industry  is  to  be 
subsidized,  the  subsidy  should  vary  with  the  level  of  wages  paid — 
the  higher  the  wage,  the  higher  the  sugar  payments. 

Our  complaint  is  not  with  the  existence  of  the  subsidy.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  long-run  stability  of  the  industry  depends  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  domestic  price  which  is  higher  than  the  world  price. 
Our  complaint  is  that  an  industry  which  enjoys  such  a  subsidy  has  not 
been  compelled  to  pay  a  decent  minimum  wage  to  the  workers  who 
produce  the  sugar. 

We  estimate  that  in  1960  foreign  producers  alone  received  a  wind¬ 
fall  from  the  “quota  premium”  (the  difference  between  the  domestic 
price  and  the  world  price)  amounting  to  $180  million.  We  estimate 
that  to  raise  wages  the  statutory  minimum  required  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  would  cost  only  about  $30  million  per  year.  This 
estimate  is  based  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  on  man¬ 
hours  worked  and  assumes  that  all  fieldworkers  are  entitled  to  the 
present  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  of  $1.15  per  hour. 

The.  U.S.  Treasury,  under  the  terms  of  the  present  Sugar  Act,  al¬ 
ready  derives  a  profit  from  the  act’s  operation.  Receipts  from  the 
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excise  tax  levied  on  the  processors  exceed  sugar  payments  to  the 
growers  by  some  $25  million  a  year.  This  amount,  too,  should  be 
considered  in  devising  a  means  to  bring  sugar  workers’  wages  up  to 
the  minimum.  This  sum  alone  is  almost  enough  for  the  purpose. 
However,  in  addition  import  tariffs  last  year  amounted  to  $37,500,000. 
In  view  of  these  two  sources  of  Government  income  we  believe  that 
by  exercising  some  imagination  in  redrafting  the  wage  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  the  necessary  increase  could  be  paid  without  hurting- 
the  domestic  growers  in  the  least. 

We  therefore  earnestly  submit  that  any  industry  which  receives  a 
Federal  subsidy  should  pay  an  American  wage.  The  time  has  long 
since  been  overdue  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  sugar  industry. 

Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  the  United  Packing  House,  Food  & 
Allied  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  follows :) 

Statement  of  the  United  Packinghouse,  Food  and  Allied  Workers,  AFL-CIO,. 

Re  Wage  Standards  of  Agricultural  Workers  in  the  Sugar  Industry 

U.S.  policy  regarding  the  sugar  industry  is  undergoing  serious  reappraisal, 
principally  because  Cuban  sugar  is  no  longer  available  for  consumption  in  this 
country.  This  is  the  first  such  basic  reappraisal  since  the  adoption  of  the  quota 
system  in  essentially  its  present  form  in  1934.  Therefore,  this  is  an  opportune 
time  to  review  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  sugar  control  machinery  as  it 
affects  the  basic  sugar  producer — the  field  workers  on  the  cane  plantations  and 
beet  farms. 

Sugar — A  subsidized  industry. — The  U.S.  sugar  industry  has  been  heavily  subsi¬ 
dized  for  many  years,  first  by  tariffs,  and,  since  1934,  by  means  of  a  quota  sys¬ 
tem  that  guarantees  domestic  producers  a  market  at  a  price  substantially  higher 
than  the  world  market  price.  Senators  Paul  H.  Douglas  and  J.  W.  Fulbright 
have  recently  estimated  the  extent  of  the  subsidy  at  10  to  20  billions  of  dollars 
since  1934.1 

When  the  Roosevelt  administration  adopted  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  in  1934, 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  was  1  cent  a  pound.  The  industry  was  in  a  bad  way. 
The  act  was  designed  to  raise  and  stabilize  prices  without  harming  consumers, 
to  effect  a  shift  of  income  from  processors  (who  weren’t  doing  so  badly)  to- 
growers  (who  were  doing  miserably),  and,  in  so  doing,  to  insure  that  the  farm¬ 
workers  shared  in  the  benefits. 

Since  1934,  the  Sugar  Act  has  often  been  amended,  but  its  basic  purposes 
and  procedures  remain  unchanged.  After  27  years’  experience,  it  is  clear  that 
the  act  has  been  successful  in  meeting  all  its  major  objectives — with  one  glaring 
exception:  The  farmworkers,  the  base  of  the  whole  pyramid,  have  derived  no 
benefit.  Sugar  fieldworkers  in  Hawaii  are  an  exception — they  are  far  better 
off  than  they  were,  but  the  improvement  in  their  income  and  living  standards 
cannot  be  credited  to  the  sugar  legislation  ;  it  is  the  result  of  union  organization. 

However,  since  1934,  the  economic  picture  has  radically  changed.  The  need 
then  was  to  raise  sugar  prices  and  to  redistribute  the  industry’s  income  as  be¬ 
tween  processors  and  growers  and,  indirectly,  the  fieldworkers.  Now,  during 
the  prosperous  postwar  years,  the  effect  of  the  act  has  been  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  sugar  relative  to  other  agricultural  prices.  The  result  has  been  an  un¬ 
anticipated  profit  bonanza  for  the  big  industrial  users  who  swallow  two-thirds 
of  the  industry’s  product.  The  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  act  have  been 
Coca  Cola,  Ilershey,  Wrigley,  and  the  other  industrial  users,  including  the  fruit 
canners.  The  prices  of  pop,  candy,  of  chewing  gum,  and  of  canned  fruits  have 
all  gone  up  along  with  other  prices,  while  the  price  of  their  raw  material — sugar — 
has  risen  only  very  slowly.  The  resulting  phenomenal  profits  for  some  of  these 
companies  are  shown  later. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  The  country  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  see  millions  of  dollars  pouring 
into  the  coffers  of  the  industrial  users  at  the  same  time  that  the  fieldworkers 
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are  getting  no  benefits  whatever.  This  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  act  originally  • 
it  should  not  be  the  result  of  the  act  today. 

As  was  lecently  pointed  out,  "We  have  developed  a  thoroughly  managed 
sugar  economy.”  2  The  questions  raised  by  this  paper  are :  What  has  become  of 
the  field  worker?  How  has  he  fared  in  this  managed  economy? 

Why  is  he  the  forgotten  man? — The  sugar  worker  has  actually  received  no 
benefit  whatever  from  the  Sugar  Act.  Other  segments  of  the  industry — the  in¬ 
dustrial  users,  the  processors,  the  growers,  and  the  consumers — have  all  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  stable  and  assured  prices  guaranteed  by  the  act. 

In  fact,  the  workers  who  produce  the  sugarcane  and  the  sugarbeets  are 
actually  worse  off  than  they  would  be  without  the  procedure  in  the  Sugar  Act 
which  is  supposed  to  assure  them  “fair  and  reasonable  wages.”  As  this  state¬ 
ment  demonstrates,  the  "fair  and  reasonable”  wage  for  sugar  workers  is  set 
by  the  USDA  at  whatever  is  the  prevailing  farm  rate  in  the  area.  Thus  the 
Government’s  stamp  of  approval  is  put  on  such  substandard  wages  as  75  cents 
to  a  dollar  in  the  beet  areas,  00  to  70  cents  in  Loisiana,  and  36%  cents  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Every  attempt  by  the  workers  to  raise  their  wages  is  met  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  wages  they  are  getting  are  considered  "fair  and  reasonable”  by 
the  USDA. 

The  “ fair  and  reasonable”  wage  doctrine. — The  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  message  to  Congress  recommending  passage  of  sugar  legislation  in  1937, 
said : 

"It  is  highly  desirable  to  continue  the  policy,  which  was  inherent  in  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act.  of  effectuating  the  principle  than  an  industry  which  desires  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  quota  system,  or  a  tariff,  should  be  expected  to 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  a  good  employer.  I  recommend  therefore  that  the 
prevention  of  child  labor,  and  the  payment  of  wages  of  not  less  than  minimum 
standards,  be  included  among  the  conditions  for  receiving  a  Federal  payment.”  3 

The  1937  Sugar  Act  and  all  subsequent  versions  have  carried  the  provision 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  appropriate  hearings,  shall  establish 
"fair  and  reasonable”  wages  for  sugar  workers.  But  the  act  failed  to  specify 
clearly  the  standards  to  be  applied  in  setting  the  rates.  It  simply  said  that 
the  Secretary  “shall  take  into  consideration  the  standards  therefor  formerly 
established  by  him  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  difference  in  conditions  among  various  producing  areas.”  4 

In  practice,  the  "fair  and  reasonable”  wages  as  set  by  the  Secretary  have 
been  no  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  the  particular  area  in  question.  In 
Hawaii,  where  wage  rates  have  been  established  by  collective  bargaining  since 
1945,  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  the  union  rates  are  “fair  and  reason¬ 
able.”  Elsewhere,  according  to  spokesmen  for  the  USDA,  the  standards  have 
taken  into  account  trends  in  living  costs,  "differences  in  the  economic  position 
of  producers  and  workers  in  the  several  producing  areas,”  and  “ability  to  pay,” 
i.e.,  “the  economic  position  of  producers  in  relation  to  available  market  returns.”  5 

Consideration  of  trends  in  living  costs  has  been  limited  to  trends  in  the  prices 
of  food  and  clothing,  “inasmuch  as  those  two  items  represent  the  major  ex¬ 
penditures  by  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  fieldworkers.” 6  Nothing  could  be 
more  revealing.  The  living  standards  of  the  fieldworkers  are  so  low,  price 
trends  for  other  customary  items  of  goods  and  services  are  disregarded. 

In  the  public  hearings,  which  are  provided  for  in  the  law  as  a  protection  to 
all  parties,  the  Secretary  almost  always  has  only  such  information  as  the  grow¬ 
ers  provide.  The  resultant  wage  determinations  determine  what  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  in  the  area  in  question.  How  else  can  one  explain  a  “fair  and 
reasonable"  minimum  wage  of  $1.46  per  hour  in  Hawaii  (the  union  rate  for 
Labor  Grade  I,  effective  February  1,  1962)  and  a  wage  of  $2.92  per  day  (which 
on  a  per-hour  basis,  is  36%  cents)  in  Puerto  Rico  for  the  same  crop  year?7 
These  are  the  latest  determinations  for  these  areas.  It  is  obvious  that  the  al- 


2  “Special  Study  on  Sugar,”  a  report  of  the  Special  Study  Group  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  use  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3  Emphasis  added. 

4  Sec.  301(c)(1). 

5  “Wagei  Determinations  Under  the  Sugar  Acts,”  Ward  S.  Stevenson  and  Linewood  K. 
Bailey,  Sugar  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  published  in  Sugar  Reports,  December 
1954. 

6  Stevenson  and  Bailey,  op.  cit. 

7  Minimum  Wage  Board,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Department  of  Labor.  Manda¬ 
tory  Decree  No.  50,  Jan.  3,  1962. 
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leged  “standards”  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  extraordinarily 
flexible.  “Fair  and  reasonable”  does  not  mean  what  is  fair  and  reasonable  to 
the  workers.  No  genuine  concept  of  a  fair  minimum  wage  would  justify  any 
such  differentials  as  this.  The  cost  of  living  does  not  vary  that  much  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  the  USDA  distortion  and  perversion  of  the  “fair  and 
reasonable”  doctrine  with  respect  to  wages  has  received  its  harshest  expres¬ 
sion.  Evidently,  with  its  attention  always  centered  on  keeping  the  grower-proc¬ 
essor  interests  in  Puerto  Rico  on  a  “competitive”  par  with  other  U.S.  sugar 
producing  areas,  the  canefield  worker  is  Puerto  Rico  has  been  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  totem  pole. 

The  criterio  used  by  the  USDA  are  quite  clear — and  these  criteria  are 
those  which  directly  contradict  the  standards  for  a  fair  minimum  wage.  In 
the  USDA  wage  determination  for  the  1961  crop  and  cultivation  of  the  1962 
crop  in  Louisiana,  these  criteria  are  made  explicit : 

“An  analysis  of  returns,  costs,  and  profits  of  sugarcane  production  and 
other  relevant  factors  indicates  that  the  increase  in  the  wage  rates  provided 
herein  are  fair  and  reasonable  and  within  the  ability  of  producers  to  pay.” 6 

Lest  anyone  be  misled  by  the  “forcefulness”  of  the  USDA’s  language,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  increase  was  5  cents  per  hour,  which  would  bring  the 
minimum  close  to  67  cents  per  hour. 

The  Puerto  Rican  wage,  previously  noted,  came  as  a  result  of  the  most  recent 
wage  determination,  which  provided  an  increase  of  9  cents  per  day.  (Paren¬ 
thetically,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  insular  government  in  Puerto  Rico  has 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  canefield  workers'  wages,  but  the  i  SDA  has  not 
released  its  own  jurisdiction.  As  a  practical  matter,  with  the  USDA  con¬ 
tinuing  to  make  determinations  on  prices  for  raw  sugar  and  on  conditional  pay¬ 
ments,  the  insular  government  has  apparently  felt — we  think  mistakenly,  and 
we  have  so  testified  in  Puerto  Rico — that  it  cannot  get  much  “out  of  line”  from 
what  the  USDA  sees  tit  to  do  with  respect  to  minimum  rates  for  field  workers.) 

Sugar  wages  follow  farm  icages. — A  look  at  chart  I  confirms  the  conclusion 
that  the  Sugar  Act  provision  for  “fair  and  reasonable”  wages  has  done  nothing 
to  bring  earnings  of  sugar  field  workers  up  to  a  truly  fair  and  reasonable  level. 
The  chart  shows  the  movement  of  sugar  workers’  earnings  for  the  period  1946 
to  1960,  compared  to  the  earnings  of  industrial  workers  and  compared  to  farm 
wage  rates  generally.  Two  conclusions  are  immediately  obvious  : 

1.  Except  for  Hawaii,  field  sugar  wages  are  comparable  to  farm  wages  gen¬ 
erally,  and  have  risen  at  the  same  slow  rate.  Beet  area  earnings  are  higher 
than*  cane  earnings  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  not  only  because  wages  in  the 
South  are  lower,  but  also  because  of  the  greater  proportion  of  skilled  workers  in 
the  beet  areas,  now  highly  mechanized. 

2.  Earnings  of  field  sugar  workers,  along  with  farm  wage  rates  generally,  are 
far  below  the  earnings  of  industrial  workers  and  have  been  falling  farther  and 
farther  behind.  Earnings  in  beet  areas,  which  averaged  about  two-thirds  of 
earnings  in  manufacturing  in  1946,  now  are  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  earnings  of  manufacturing  workers. 

A  dead  letter. — The  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  section  301(c)  (1)  of  the 
Sugar  Act  is  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  providing  a  real  minimum  wage  is  concerned. 
It  affords  sugar  workers  no  protection  whatsoever.  To  this  extent,  the  purpose 
of  the  original  enactments  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Processors  are  paying  their 
excise  tax,  growers  are  getting  payments,  but  the  wages  and  conditions  of  the 
workers  would  be  no  worse  if  the  Sugar  Act  was  repealed.  The  industry  is  be¬ 
ing  subsidized,  but  none  of  the  subsidy  trickles  down  to  the  workers.  The 
industry  is  far  from  being  a  “good  employer,”  to  refer  again  to  President 
Roosevelt's  message.  As  has  been  demonstrated,  the  interpretation  of  the  “fair 
and  reasonable”  doctrine  by  the  USDA  and  the  administrative  wage  determi¬ 
nations  resulting  from  this  interpretation  has  produced  a  situation  of  vast  in¬ 
equities  for  the  canefield  workers. 

Income  of  field workers. — Given  these  wage  determinations  by  the  LTSDA. 
the  resulting  income  situation  within  which  the  canefield  workers  find  them¬ 
selves  has  not  only  not  improved,  but  in  fact  it  has  worsened. 

During  1960,  for  example,  average  hourly  earnings  in  Puerto  Rico  were  $0,502. 
Yet,  this  figure  considerably  overstates  the  economic  position  of  the  majority  of 


8  USDA  ivasre  determination  for  Louisiana  sugarcane  workers,  quoted  in  Sugar  y 
Azucar,  December  1961,  p.  47. 
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cauefield  workers.  This  figure  is  a  weighted  average  (weighting  by  numbers 
of  workers  in  each  type  of  job)  and  thus  for  the  hulk  of  the  workers  the  actual 
wage  was  much  less.  Furthermore,  earnings  per  hour  are  even  less  meaningful 
for  income  comparisons,  when  it  is  remembered  that  average  weekly  hours  are 
considerably  less  than  40.  Thus  the  average  weekly  incomes  of  the  workers 
in  sugar  are  incredibly  low — erven  discounting  the  abysmally  low  standards  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  USDA  wage  policy. 

The  following  data  indicate  the  actual  income  situation  of  sugar  workers 
in  Puerto  Rico."  For  the  80,302  workers  hired  in  March  1961,  the  busiest 
harvest  month,  hours  average  only  28  per  week  and  earnings  (on  the  basis  of 
an  average  of  $0.0485  per  hour)  averaged  only  $14.68  per  week.  For  cane  cutters 
who  numbered  45,429  and  accounted  for  nearly  57  percent  of  total  employment 
in  seasonally  busy  March,  hours  averaged  28  per  week,  average  hourly  earnings 
$0,466  and  weekly  earnings  $13.75.  For  one  of  the  higher  paid  jobs,  tractor 
drivers,  weekly  hours  were  a  little  longer — 30  hours  per  week,  but  their  earnings 
were  only  $21.70  per  week,  based  on  a  wage  of  $0,649  per  hour — and  this  includes 
$1.79  “incentive”  compensation.  It  is  to  be  noted  however  that  this  relatively 
“high”  wage  by  USDA  standards  applies  to  only  1,893  tractor  operators  or 
2.4  percent  of  the  total. 

For  a  dull  season  mouth  such  as  August,  after  the  harvest  is  over,  not  only 
did  employment  fall  off  from  its  80,302  peak  in  March  to  35,850,  but  earnings 
also  took  a  nose  dive,  averaging  only  $10.56  for  not  quite  24  hours  a  week. 

Cane  cutters  are  entitled  to  a  special  note.  The  $13.75  average  of  1961  earn¬ 
ings  they  received  for  their  “best”  month,  March,  may  be  compared  with  $13.54 
they  received  in  March  1958,  3  years  earlier — an  increase  of  21  cents  per  week, 
in  the  face  of  substantial  increases  in  living  costs.  Moreover,  in  the  3  year 
period  1958  to  1961,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  cane  cutters  was  10,948  a  de¬ 
cline  of  19.4  percent  or  almost  one-fifth.  Meanwhile,  their  hours  fell  5.3  per¬ 
cent.  from  29.5  to  27.9. 

What  are  the  seasonal  earnings  of  the  eanefield  worker?  It  is  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  this  exactly,  but  assuming  the  $13.75  per  week  previously  cited  for  cane- 
field  workers  in  1961,  and  assuming  further  a  4  month  season — which  we  are 
certain  many  do  not  experience — then  seasonal  earnings  might  be  in  the  area 
of  $250  per  year.  What  does  the  eanefield  worker  do  the  rest  of  the  year?  He 
picks  up  such  odd  jobs  as  lie  can  find ;  if  he  has  a  little  patch  of  his  own  on  the 
mountain  side,  he  scratches  from  it  what  is  possible ;  he  draws  meager  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  for  very  limited  periods ;  and,  increasingly,  he  goes  when 
possible  to  work  in  the  truck  crops  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York — and  remains  on  the  mainland  if  he  can  manage.  In  fact  this  dis¬ 
cussion  might  well  be  headed :  “Why  Puerto  Ricans  Go  to  the  Mainland”.  Our 
thesis  is  that  much  of  this  urge  or  push  to  migrate  has  been  supplied  by  the  mis¬ 
application  for  the  "fair  and  reasonable”  doctrine,  as  practiced  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  with  the  ultimate  responsibility  resting  on  the  Department’s 
Secretary. 

Furthermore,  contrary  to  the  notion  that  the  situation  in  Puerto  Rico  rep¬ 
resents  something  unique,  consider  the  case  of  Florida  where  much  of  the  work 
in  sugar  is  done  by  migrant  labor.  In  reviewing  the  intolerable  conditions  of 
migrant  labor,  the  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District’s  Monthly  Review  said : 

“ Earnings . — Southern  migrants  earned  an  average  of  $644  for  their  farm  work 
in  1959,  according  to  the  USDA.  Since  migrants  are  deprived  of  the  fringe 
benefits  usually  enjoyed  by  farm  workers,  those  wages  represent  everything 
they  got  from  the  farm.  One  reason  these  earnings  seem  so  low  is  because  mi¬ 
grants  are  not  employed  regularly.  In  1959,  southern  migrants  worked  only  120 
days,  on  the  average,  partly  because  they  spent  much  time  traveling  from  job 
to  job  and  partly  because  work  was  often  unavailable.  Migrants  harvest  crops 
that  are  generally  delicate,  and  they  can  do  so  only  when  weather  conditions 
are  just  right.  Then  too,  time  is  often  lost  while  crops  are  maturing.”  10 

And  as  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  these  conditions  would  improve,  the 
same  article  noted  that,  “despite  this  need  for  workers  in  Florida  experts  be- 
lievo  there  is  little  prospect  for  much  improvement  in  wages.” 11  The  reason: 
as  the  article  points  out  and  what  almost  everyone  already  knows,  cheap  labor, 


TWn** 1* following-wage  data  were  taken  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  Commonwealth  of 

1  u*™  ,lc2  s  Publication,  La  Industria  Azuearera  En  Sn  Fase  tarr'cola  IS, 01 
’  Federal  Reserve  District,  Monthly  Review,  January  1002  p  .0  : 

11  Ibid.  "  ’  1 
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due  to  a  large  available  supply ;  and  the  cheap  labor  reduces  the  incentive  to 
invest  in  capital  equipment  which  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  productivity. 

Productivity  and  labor •  cost. — The  USD  A  as  noted  earlier,  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  that  its  wage  determinations  pay  close  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
“ability  of  the  growers  to  pay”.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  financial  and  profit 
position  of  the  growers  should  be  of  decisive  consideration  in  shaping  the  size 
of  wage  determinations,  but  if  there  is  any  question  about  the  general  position 
of  the  growers  who  represent  the  bulk  of  acreage  and  output  in  this  highly 
protected  industry,  a  few  central  figures  should  dispel  any  misapprehensions. 
First,  it  is  worth  recalling  that  large,  landowning,  and  processor  interests  go 
hand  in  hand.  Outstanding  in  this  respect,  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  Central  Aquirre, 
with  its  landowning  affiliate,  Luce  &  Co.  Further  confirmation  of  the  same  fact 
can  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  distribution  of  production  by  mills  in  1960  and  1961. 
Note  that  the  tendency  is  for  greater  concentration. 

Production  of  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico,  by  mills  1 


[Short  tons,  96°  basis] 


Mill 

I960 

1961 

108, 455 
91,  305 
78,  836 
72, 007 
52,  949 
47,  819 
43,  209 

128, 015 
118,198 
88, 174 
73,  554 
52,  667 
52, 297 
49, 058 

Coloso _  .  .  ..  _ 

Plata _  _  _ 

Fajardo _  _ 

Iqualdad. _ _ _ _  _ 

Total _ _ -  _  _  _ _ 

494,580 

49 

561,  953 
51 

Percent  by  7  mills  of  total  Puerto  Rican  production _ _ 

1  Manual  of  Sugar  Statistics,  1962,  p.  3.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico. 


Over  the  years  these  interests,  in  which  there  is  substantial  mainland  capital, 
have  certainly  prospered.  They  have  assumed  they  are  “entitled"  to  profit  rates 
at  least  equal  to  those  prevailing  on  the  mainland,  and  their  vast  sugar  planta¬ 
tion  holdings  have  been  highly  instrumental  in  achieving  this  goal.  Latest  proof 
that  investment  funds  find  the  sugar  industry  of  Puerto  Rico  attractive  is  the 
appearance  on  the  Puerto  Rican  sugar  scene  of  the  Brewer  interests  which  are 
heavily  involved  in  the  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii. 

Further  evidence  on  the  concentration  of  land  owning  and  control  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  provided  by  these  figures :  in  1960,  83.2  percent  of  the  raw  sugar  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  12.3  percent  of  the  farms.12  This  means  a  numerically  small  group  hire 
the  great  bulk  of  the  field  labor.  Implicit,  too,  is  the  fact  that  substantially 
higher  minimum  wage  rates  would  not  entail  higher  payrolls  for  the  numerically 
important  farms  which  account  for  a  small  total  acreage  (those  of  5  or  less 
acres),  for  they  do  not  hire  labor.  In  fact,  to  the  extent  that  their  big  farm 
“competitors”  have  to  pay  more  for  canefield  labor,  the  cost  disadvantage  of  the 
small  farmer — and  this  would  go  somewhat  above  the  5-acre  holdings — would 
be  reduced. 

As  is  well  known,  Florida  cane  is  grown  on  large  plantations.  The  USDA 
figures  show  that  there  are  only  13  farms  producing  cane  in  Florida  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  size  of  the  output,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  these  concerns. 

Productivity  and  real  wages. — Since  1950,  in  terms  of  man-hours  per  acre  of 
cane,  labor  productivity  has  risen  nearly  40  percent  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  rise 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida  has  been  even  more  impressive.13  At  the  same  time, 
however,  real  wages  of  caneworkers  in  Puerto  Rico  have  risen  only  12  percent. 
Turning  to  chart  II,  we  can  see  that  the  spread  between  productivity  and  real 
wages  has  been  growing  each  year  since  1953  with  the  exception  of  1958.  Since 
1959,  the  trend  has  become  accentuated.  Note  here  that  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  Puerto  Rico  has  been  steadily  moving  upward  so  that  even  by  the 


12  La  Indnstria  Azucarcra  En  Su  Fase  Agrieola.  passim. 

13  Productivity  measures  for  the  period  are  derived  from  the  average  increase  of  15  per- 
■cent  for  Florida  and  12.51  percent  for  Louisiana  which  are  given  in  “Labor  Productivitv 
on  Sugnfbeet  and  Sugarcane  Farms  in  the  Unitod  States.”  Sugar  Reports,  November  1961. 
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USDA  criteria  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  semblance  of  “fair  and  reason¬ 
able”  wages. 

In  the  mainland  cane  areas,  the  trend  of  productivity  has  been  the  same— only 
more  so.  In  Florida,  productivity  in  the  period  1950-60  rose  by  roughly  150 
percent,  but  this  almost  incredible  rise  in  productivity  has  been  “matched”  by 
only  a  34-percent  increase  in  real  wages.11 

In  Louisiana,  real  wages  rose  by  34  percent,  but  productivity  during  the  same 
period  rose  by  about  125  percent.  The  gain  in  productivity — which  has  meant 
lower  production  costs  in  every  cane  area,  on  the  mainland  and  in  Puerto  Rico 
— has  never  been  passed  on  to  the  workers  who  have  contributed  in  large  measure 
to  the  gain.  Even  the  sugar  industry  makes  no  bones  about  the  facts : 

“Summarizing  for  all  areas,  reductions  in  man-hour  requirements  were  made 
in  every  held  operation  but  the  most  significant  savings  were  accomplished  in 
cultivation  and  harvesting.  These  savings  are  due  in  part  to  the  increasing 
percentages  of  acreage  mechanically  thinned  and  mechanically  harvested.”  15 

Most  important,  note  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  areas  of  cultivation  and  har¬ 
vesting  that  wages  have  been  and  continue  to  be  at  levels  which  any  reasonable 
person  wTould  call  unreasonable. 

The  sugar  workers  as  migrants,  the  most  isolated  and  forgotten  people  in 
America. — The  “Harvest  of  Shame,”  which  so  aptly  describes  the  conditions 
under  which  migrant  farm  workers  in  this  country  live  and  labor,  also  applies 
to  the  sugar  worker.  For  he,  too,  in  many  cases,  falls  under  that  ubiquitous 
term  which  categorizes  America’s  most  downtrodden  and  unprotected.  For 
example,  within  the  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District  alone,  there  are  roughly 
85,000  migrant  workers,  earning  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $700  and  with 
virtually  none  of  the  protections  given  the  urban  worker.16  In  Florida,  where 
the  present  “boom”  in  sugar  is  expected  to  result  in  a  250-percent  increase  in 
sugar  acreage  by  1966,  many  migrants  have  been  employed  in  the  canefields. 
With  the  USDA  policy  of  keeping  sugar  wages  as  low  as  the  prevailing  farm 
wage  in  the  area,  it  is  understandable  why  the  growers  find  it  profitable  to 
employ  migrant  labor  in  the  canefields.  Even  with  mechanization,  the  plight 
of  the  migrant  continues,  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  is  summarized  in  the 
comment  of  the  Federal  Reserve’s  article  on  southern  migrants : 

“Farmers  have  had  little  incentive  to  substitute  machinery  for  this  low-cost 
hand  labor.  Unlike  harvesting  equipment  that  is  expensive  for  farmers  to 
keep  up  even  when  not  in  use,  migrant  workers  cost  the  farmers  nothing  when 
unemployed.”  11 

The  previously  cited  figures  on  Florida  cane  workers’  productivity — 150-per¬ 
cent  increase  in  the  past  10  years — dispels  any  argument  with  reference  to  what 
is  due  them,  and  the  needs  of  these  workers  with  annual  earnings  less  than 
$700  is  obvious.  Finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  problem  of  the  migrant  worker 
cannot  be  alleviated  without  the  efforts  of  the  Government.  For  the  effect  of 
poverty  is  to  breed  more  poverty.  Impoverished  families,  whose  livelihood  is 
dependent  on  the  USDA  determination  of  the  growers’  “ability  to  pay,”  inevi¬ 
tably  produce  more  ill-clad,  undernourished,  and  poorly  educated  migrants,  wTho, 
like  their  parents  before  them,  are  unable  to  escape  the  vicious  cycle. 

Colledtive  bargaining  for  sugar  workers. — Sugar  workers  in  continental  United 
States  are  excluded  from  coverage  under  Federal  law  which  guarantees  indus¬ 
trial  workers  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing.  The  law  does  not  forbid  collective  bargaining,  but  the  growers 
are  under  no  legislative  compulsion  to  agree  to  bargain.  Thus,  an  industry 
which  enjoys  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government  is  under  no  obligation 
to  bargain  collectively. 

This  situation  derives  both  from  the  great  political  influence  of  the  large 
growers,  the  masses  of  unemployed  in  growing  areas,  and  from  the  organiza¬ 
tional  weakness  of  the  workers.  The  situation  is  thus  to  some  degree  circular ; 
the  workers  cannot  readily  organize  because  they  are  not  organized,  and  the 
army  of  unemployed  is  competing  for  their  jobs.  Obviously,  one  step  toward 
a  solution  lies  in  the  adoption  of  amendments  to  Federal  labor  law  to  cover 
the  sugar  workers. 


Ibid. 

3SRoy  .T.  Leffingwell.  “Human  Relations,”  Sugar  y  Azucar,  March  1962. 
36  Monthly  Review,  loc.  clt. 

« Ibid. 
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Who  are  the  beneficiaries? — If  the  workers  have  not  benefited  from  the  gen¬ 
erous  subsidy  enjoyed  by  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  who  has?  The  answer 
is :  All  other  segments  have  benefited,  the  big  industrial  users  most  of  all. 

The  industrial  users  have  grown  rapidly  in  importance  since  the  passage  of 
the  first  quota  legislation  in  1934.  At  that  time,  they  consumed  about  one-third 
of  all  the  sugar  used  in  this  country ;  now  they  consume  about  two-thirds.  The 
ordinary  domestic  consumer  has  increasingly  purchased  his  sugar  in  the  form 
of  bakery  goods,  confectionery,  canned  fruits,  carbonated  beverages,  chewing 
gum,  and  other  processed  items.  For  the  industrial  user,  the  Sugar  Act  has 
guaranteed  a  profit  bonanza.  The  following  figures  (from  Moody’s  Industrials) 
are  profits  after  taxes  as  a  percent  of  net  worth  for  the  companies  listed  for  the 
period  1948  through  1960 : 


[Percent] 


Company 

Range  1948-60 

Low  year 

High  year 

14.3 

24.3 

7.1 

24.2 

13.0 

21.0 

10.7 

15.3 

10.3 

30.0 

That  section  of  the  Sugar  Act  (sec.  201)  which  establishes  the  criteria  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  determining  the  overall  quota  of  sugar 
for  consumption  purposes,  provides  that  the  “determination  shall  be  made  so  as 
to  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  by  providing  such  supply  of  sugar  as  will  be  consumed  at  prices  which 
will  not  be  excessive  to  consumers  and  which  will  fairly  and  equitably  maintain 
and  protect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  *  * 

The  above  profit  figures  demonstrate  that  the  Secretary  has  certainly  pro¬ 
tected  the  welfare  of  these  large  sugar  users,  who,  together  with  similar  indus¬ 
trial  concerns,  consume  two-thirds  of  the  entire  sugar  supply.  Obviously  the 
price  of  sugar  has  not  been  “excessive.” 

Profits  of  sugar  producers  and  processors  have  been  adequate  and  assured. 
They  have  benefited  from  an  assured  market  and  a  stable  price.  Now,  under 
the  circumstances  of  expanding  domestic  quotas,  their  outlook  for  the  future  is 
even  better. 

Rosy  prospects  for  the  domestic  growers  and  processors  are  indicated  by  the 
“Special  Study  on  Sugar”  prepared  for  Congress  this  year  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Projections  made  by  this  study  group  led  them  to  the  conclusion 
that  “the  domestic  sugar  industry  has  a  substantial  capacity  to  expand  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices  for  sugar  crops  and  present  price  relationships  with  competing  crops.18 
And,  “at  prices  and  price  relationships  that  have  prevailed  in  the  recent  past, 
domestic  sugar  growers  have  the  capacity  to  produce  over  8  million  tons  by  1970 
compared  with  5  million  tons  in  1959 — the  base  year  for  these  projections — and 
the  estimated  5.7  million  tons  in  1961. 19 

Growers  have  received  many  millions  in  stiyar  'payments. — The  Sugar  Act 
entitles  the  beet  and  cane  growers  to  certain  payments  in  return  for  their  observ¬ 
ing  the  quota  requirements  and  the  child  labor  and  wage  payment  provisions  of 
section  301.  The  payment  varies  from  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  raw  sugar 
on  farms  producing  a  small  tonnage  to  30  cents  per  hundred  on  farms  producing 
a  large  tonnage. 

The  big  Hawaii  plantations  receive  payments  at  the  minimum  rate,  while  the 
small  beet  farms  and  small  cane  growers  in  Louisiana  receive  the  maximum. 
This  results  in  a  highly  anomalous  situation ;  the  area  which  pays  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  receives  the  lowest  rate  of  sugar  payments,  while  the  areas  which 
pay  the  lowest  wages  receive  the  highest  sugar  payments. 


18  Op.  cit.,  p.  3. 
18  Ibid. 
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Many  growers  who  pay  less  that  $1.15  per  hour,  the  present  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  minimum,  are  nevertheless  receiving  payments  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  We  think  that  if  the  industry  is  to  be  subsidized,  the  subsidy  should 
vary  with  the  level  of  wages  paid — the  higher  the  wage,  the  higher  the  sugar 
payments. 

Over  the  years  during  which  such  payments  have  been  made  (1934-GO),  they 
have  aggregated  $1,341  million.20  This  enormous  sum  has  been  paid  to  the 
industry  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  at  the  same  time  that  the  industry  has 
been  paying  the  miserable  wages  described  above. 

Far  more  significant  is  the  quota  premium — amounting  to  $10  to  $20  billion- 
over  the  years  since  1934 — which  arises  out  of  the  maintenance  within  the  United 
States  of  a  price  which  is  higher  than  the  world  price.  Both  the  domestic  and 
the  foreign  producers  have  been  benefiting  from  this  price  differential. 

Our  complaint  is  not  with  the  existence  of  the  subsidy.  We  recognize  that 
the  long  run  stability  of  the  industry  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  domestic 
price  which  is  higher  than  the  world  price.  Our  complaint  is  that  an  industry 
which  enjoys  such  a  subsidy  has  not  been  compelled  to  pay  a  decent  minimum 
wage  to  the  workers  who  produce  the  sugar. 

We  estimate  that  in  1960  foreign  producers  alone  received  a  windfall  from 
the  “quota  premium”  (the  difference  between  the  domestic  price  and  the  world 
price)  amounting  to  $180  million.  To  raise  wages  to  the  statutory  minimum  re¬ 
quired  by  FLSA,  we  estimate,  would  cost  only  about  $30  million  per  year. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  on  man-hours 
worked  and  assumes  that  all  fieldworkers  are  entitled  to  the  present  FLSA 
minimum  of  $1.15  per  hour. 

The  U.S.  Treasury,  under  the  terms  of  the  present  Sugar  Act,  already  derives 
a  profit  from  the  act's  operations.  Receipts  from  the  excise  tax  levied  on  the 
processors  exceed  sugar  payments  to  the  growers  by  some  $25  million  a  year. 
This  amount,  too,  should  be  considered  in  devising  a  means  to  bring  sugar 
workers’  wages  up  to  the  minimum.  This  sum  alone  is  almost  enough  for  the 
purpose. 

In  view  of  the  windfall  which  foreign  producers  for  the  American  market 
receive  from  the  quota  premium,  in  addition  to  the  income  from  the  excise  tax, 
we  believe  that  by  exercising  some  imagination  in  redrafting  the  wage  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  necessary  increase  could  be  paid  without  hurting  the  domes¬ 
tic  growers  in  the  least. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  funds  are  available  or  could  readily  be  found  within  the 
operations  of  the  Sugar  Act,  to  assure  all  sugar  field  workers  a  truly  “fair  and 
reasonable”  wage. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  enunciated  the  basic  policy :  that  an  industry  which  re¬ 
ceives  a  Federal  subsidy  should  pay  an  American  wage.  The  time  is  long  since 
overdue  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  sugar  industry. 

What  we  propose. — The  Sugar  Act  should  be  amended  to  provide: 

1.  That  sugar  compliance  payments  be  made  conditional  upon  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  grower  to  recognize  a  bona  fide  union  as  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  of  the  fieldworkers  whenever  it  represents  a  majority  of  the  work 
force. 

2.  That  consideration  should  be  given  to  raising  the  minimum  compliance 
payment  particularly  in  those  areas  w’hich  pay  the  FLSA  minimum. 

3.  That  the  Sugar  Act  be  amended  to  require  payment  of  FLSA  minimum 
wages  to  fieldworkers,  and  to  provide  the  appropriate  compensatory  payments 
to  the  growers.  In  the  areas  where  wages  are  lowest,  the  time  period  might 
need  to  be  longer  than  in  areas  where  wages  already  come  close  to  the  minimum, 
but  in  no  instance  should  the  time  period  exceed  3  years. 

4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  showing  how  the  fieldworkers  have 
fared  with  respect  to  wages  and  working  conditions,  and  that  he  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  effective  enforcement  of  the  program. 


”°  Source  :  For  1951-59,  Agricultural  Statistics,  1960,  pp.  546  and  547  ;  for  1934-50, 
House  hearings  on  extension  of  Sugar  Act,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  serial  J,  p.  81.  The 
figures  for  the  years  1934-50  include  Sugar  Division  administrative  expenses. 
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Chart  I. — Average  Earnings  of  Field  Workers  in  Domestic  Sugar-Producing 
Areas,  Compared  to  Average  Earnings  of  Manufacturing  Workers,  U.S., 
1946-60 
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Chart  II. — Agricultural  Labor-Sugar-Puerto  Rico  Productivity  Versus  Real 

Wages 


1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  -  Consumer  Price  Index  -  Puerto  Rico 

2/  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  -  Agricultural  and  Stabilization 
Service  -  Sugar  Division  -  Sugar  Reports  -  Index  of 
Acreage  vs.  Manhours. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fischer.  I  have  some  ques¬ 
tions.  These  questions  go  much  farther  than  the  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Sugar  Act.  You  state  that  agriculture  should  pay  maxi¬ 
mum  wages.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  agriculture  if  it  attempts  to 
do  so J.  I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  give  us  any  suggestions  supple¬ 
menting  your  paper.  Can  agriculture  pay  such  wages  ?  Can  it  pay 
wages  comparable  to  those  in  industry  ?  What  is  your  opinion  about 
that  ? 
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Mr.  Fischer.  Our  thinking  is  represented  in  the  point  of  view  not 
that  it.  is  a  question  of  whether  it  is  an  industrial  wage  or  whether 
it  is  an  agricultural  wage.  Our  point  of  view  is  based  on  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  reasonably  good  living  wage,  a  wage  by  means  of  which  a 
man  can  bring  up  a  family  and  feed  his  children  and  educate  them  and 
provide  them  with  the  proper  medical  care,  etc. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  think  that  any  industry  is  paying  more  than 
living  wages,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Fischer.  Well,  I  would  never  agrue  as  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  speaking  seriously.  You  have  got  to  consider  this. 
There  are  areas  such  as  the  oil  industry  in  Texas,  where  they  pay  good 
wages.  I  was  talking  to  a  man  in  Houston  the  other  night  about  that. 
They  pay  what  we  consider  to  be  right  good  wages. 

Should  agriculture  in  that  area  pay  $2  an  hour?  Is  it  wise  for 
the  country,  for  agriculture,  to  try  to  pay  $2  an  hour? 

Mr.  Fischer.  Let.  me  say  that  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  very 
wise  for  the  country  to  pay  wages,  as  I  say,  high  enough  to  provide 
all  of  the  citizens  in  the  country  with  a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 
We  have  pointed  out  in  our  statement  here  to  sources  of  Government 
income  that  currently  exist  which  we  feel  would  be  more  than  enough 
to  bring  the  minimum  wage  for  the  sugar-field  workers  up  to  what  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand  that.  I  realize  that  your  statement  is, 
basically,  on  the  sugar  problem.  I  was  just  asking  for  your  opinion, 
if  you  care  to  give  it  to  us,  on  a  much  broader  problem,  one,  I  think, 
that,  this  committee  will  have  to  deal  with.  I  was  not  confining  myself 
to  sugar.  I  am  just  asking  the  broad  question,  is  it  desirable,  is  it 
practical  for  agriculture  to  pay,  let  us  say,  $2  an  hour,  which  certainly, 
is  not.  an  unreasonable  industrial  wage,  is  it? 

Mr.  Fischer.  Mr.  Poage,  if  you  are  asking  me  if  it  is  practical  for 
the  sugar  industry - 

Mr.  Poage.  No;  I  am  not  talking  about  the  sugar  industry,  except 
as  it  relates  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  I  recognize  that  maybe  you  do 
not  care  to  discuss  the  broad  aspect  I  have  mentioned.  I  will  not  push 
you  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Fischer.  It  is  not  that  at  all.  I  recognize  just  as  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  sources  of  income  in  the  sugar  industry,  that  is,  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  sugar  operation  as  a  means  of  assisting  the  farmers 
who  happen  to  be  producing  sugar  to  accomplish  this  end,  I  am  sure 
there  are  and  that  there  could  be  devised  similar  methods  to  assist 
the  farmers  in  other  areas  who  might  he  faced  with  a  serious  economic 
problem  if  somebody  came  along  and  said,  “Beginning  tomorrow  you 
have  to  pay  $2  an  hour.” 

Mr.  Po  age.  Are  not  all  farmers  faced  with  a  serious  economic 
problem — would  they  not  all  be  faced  with  that  problem  at  $2  an 
hour?  The  only  alternative  it  seems  to  me  then  is  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  agricultural  commodities.  To  raise  agricultural 
wages  to  what  to  some  might  appear  to  be  fantastic  levels  would  be 
forcing  agricultural  prices  up  and  the  consumers  would  have  to  pay 
the  bill.  Everybody  in  the  country  would  pay  it  in  increased  cost  of 
1  iving. 
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Is  it  desirable?  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  I  think 
that  we  can  see  a  lot  of  things  that  might  stem  from  it.  Probably 
it  would  stop  all  of  these  so-called  more  efficient  operations.  The 
man  who  has  six  children  and  who  is  willing  to  work  at  starvation 
wages,  his  wife  and  himself,  can  produce  and  sell  at  a  much  lesser 
cost  than  a  large  operator  can  who  employs  all  his  help  at  $2  per 
hour.  What  do  you  think  about  the  impact  of  that  on  our  society? 
That  is  what  your  discussion  about  agricultural  wages  leads  to.  Is 
it  desirable  to  give  that  man  who  is  willing  to  take  lower  standard 
of  living  for  his  family — is  it  desirable  to  let  him  do  so?  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  to. 

Mr.  Fischer.  I  doubt,  sir,  if  you  will  find  any  of  them  refusing 
it  if  they  have  an  opportunity  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  man  who  is  farming  on  his  own  and  has  a  large 
family  to  whom  he  pays  no  wages,  he  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Fischer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  all  in  the  family.  He  can  lower  those  wages  by 
lowering  his  living  standards.  He  can  sell  let  us  say,  if  you  pay  $2 
an  hour  for  the  workers,  he  can  sell  that  sugar  for  5  cents  when  it 
should  be  10  cents  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  man  paying  $2  an  hour. 

Mr.  Fischer.  Perhaps,  I  am  not  quite  following  you,  sir.  Maybe 
if  I  attack  it  from  this  point  of  view  it  may  have  some  bearing  on 
your  question.  Certainly,  it  is  my  belief  and  conviction  that  if  we 
succeeded  in  raising  wage  levels  of  all  agricultural  workers  to,  say, 
$2  an  hour,  the  economy  of  this  country  would  receive  a  tremendous 
shot  in  the  arm,  because  quite  a  considerable  number  of  millions  of 
people  would  be  able  to  buy  products,  including  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  that  they  are  not  presently  able  to  do. 

I,  certainly,  think  from  my  point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  economy — from  the  point  of  view  of  the  health— from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  social  welfare  of  the  Nation's  community  it 
would  be  a  very,  very  important  gain  in  our  society  over  our  present 
situation. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that.  I  think  what 
you  are  saying  now  is  true  and  I  will  accept  it.  It  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  pay  just  as  high  wages  as  an  industry  can  afford,  as  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Ford  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fischer.  Do  not  associate  me  with  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  He  was  talking  about  $5  a  day.  You  are  talking  about 
$5  an  hour  now.  But  that  was  a  high  wage  in  his  day.  It  was  a  high 
wage. 

Mr.  F  ischer.  It  certainly  was. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  Henry  Ford  suggested  that  industry  should  pay 
as  high  a  wage  as  it  could  afford  to  pay,  in  order  to  achieve  a  greater 
buying  power.  I  think  that  America  generally  accepts  that  now. 
I  gather,  certainly,  from  what  you  are  saying  now  that  if  you  in¬ 
crease  the  buying  power  of  these  people  working  in  agriculture  that 
it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  this  country.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
the  slightest  doubt  about  that.  But  I  think  that  the  question  arises. 
You  would  increase  the  pay  of  about  2  million  agricultural  workers 
in  the  Fnited  States — that  is  about  what  the  number  is,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fischer.  I  suppose  so. 
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Mr.  Poage.  It  is  I  think  something  of  that  order.  If  you  double 
their  income  or  triple  it,  would  it  create  enough  buying  power  to  off¬ 
set  the  increased  cost  of  living  which  is  going  to  effect  everybody  i 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in  some  instances  the  costs  will  go  up  so 
much  that  it  would  not  be  possible  or  profitable  to  harvest  the  crop. 

I  am  not  trying  to  express  my  views,  because  I  honestly  do  not 
know  the  answer.  I  am  just  wondering  if  you  have  an  answer.  Is 
there  enough  increase,  or  can  we  seriously  anticipate  enough  increase 
in  buying  power,  even  by  tripling  the  buying  power  of  those  2  million 
workers  to  offset  the  additional  cost  that  has  to  be  passed  on,  as  you 
know.  And  that  is  not  the  whole  cost,  as  you  know  because  it  will 
be  many  times  that  before  it  reaches  the  consumer.  Would  it  do  it, 

that  is  what  I  want  to  know.  .  ,  , 

Mr.  Fischer.  Let  me  suggest  two  reasons  at  this  point  that  make  me 

feel  that  it  would.  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,  , 

Number  one— and  this  is  pretty  well  demonstrated  on  the  record— 
the  very  dramatic  increase  in  productivity  in  agriculture  m  general— 
and  I  have  given  you  specific  figures  in  the  sugar  industry— we  feel 
would,  certainly,  in  the  record  up  to  date  indicate  that  it  would,  by 
itself  overcome  the  problem  you  are  suggesting. 

And  the  second  reason  that  perhaps  does  not  occur  to  most  people 
very  often  is  this,  in  1958  there  was  a  strike  in  Louisiana  in  the  sugar 
plantations.  The  strike  was  crushed  but  I  am  sure  that  the  sugar 
farmers  in  Louisiana  succeeded  in  crushing  it  only  at  great  expense— 
a  lot  of  money  was  involved.  Similarly,  just  last  year  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  in  California  there  was  a.  strike.  This  was  not  in  connection 
with  sugar.  This  was  in  connection  with  other  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities.  There,  again,  I  am  sure  that  large  sums  of  money  were  spent 
in  bringing  that  strike  to  a  conclusion.  . 

In  Puerto  Rico  every  year  there  are  strikes  here  and  there.  Since 
we  have  represented  about  50,000  of  the  sugar  workers  in  Puerto  Rico, 
to  my  knowledge  there  has  never  been  a  general  strike  of  all  of  the 
sugar  plantations  in  Puerto  Rico.  However,  every  one  of  these  situa¬ 
tions  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Whether  they  are  won  or  lost  they  cost  a 
lot  of  money. 

When  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  where  workers  are  expected  to 
live  on  $10  to  $15  a  week — and  mind  you  these  workers  in  Puerto 
Rico  work  only  3  to  5  months  a  year,  that  is  all— when  we  are  faced 
with  that  kind  of  a  situation  I  think  we  are  doing  nothing  but  breed¬ 
ing  the  possibility  in  the  future  of  a  situation  that  could  become 
tremendously  expensive,  to  say  nothing  of  holding  within  itself  other 
possible  dangers  that  I  do  not  even  like  to  think  about. 

And  the  fact  is  that  workers,  whether  they  are  organized  or  not, 
sooner  or  later,  if  they  are  forced  to  live  in  this  kind  of  a  way  are  going 
to  blow  up. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  answered  your  question  or  not. 
These  are  two  aspects. 

Mr.  Poage.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  appreciate  your  comments.  I 
do  not  find  fault  with  the  feeling  that  poverty  without  improvement 
leads  to  revolution.  I  think  that  is  true.  But  I  think  we  have  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question  as  to  where  the  suggested  reforms  ultimately  will 
lead.  I  think  often  we  refuse  to  answer  those  questions.  I  do  not 
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mean  that  you  have  refused  to  answer  them.  We  all  refuse  to  face 
them. 

I  think  you  will  recognize  that  if  we  are  to  raise  agricultural  wages 
over  the  Nation  to  the  same  level  of  industrial  wages  now  or,  let  us 
say,  to  $2  an  hour  that  somewhere  there  has  to  be  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  productivity  of  agriculture  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  just  not 
fair  to  say  that  agriculture  products  have  to  sell  at  present  prices. 
You  can  pick  cotton,  and  you  pay  $3  a  hundred  to  pick  it.  There  are 
1,500  pounds  of  seed  cotton  in  a  bale.  That  is  $45  a  bale.  If  you 
triple  that  wage  that  is  $135  a  bale  for  picking  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Fischer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  there  were  no  other  expenses  in  the  world  attached 
to  it  you  would  have  to  get  about  28.5  cents  a  pound,  just  to  break 
even.  But  there  are  other  expenses — obviously,  there  are  other  ex¬ 
penses  than  the  expense  of  picking  so  you  do  not  come  out  even  if  you 
sell  that  cotton  at  the  present  price  of  about  32  cents.  The  man  who 
does  that  is  coming  out  with  a  loss  of  $30  or  $40  for  every  bale  that 
he  produces.  That  is,  if  he  hires  labor  to  do  it. 

Of  course,  the  man  who  does  it  himself  with  his  family,  by  ignor¬ 
ing  the  family  wages,  can  sell  that  cotton  for  $150  a  bale  which  is  30 
cents  a  pound.  And  I  think  lie  would  continue  to  do  that.  I  think 
that  is  exactly  what  he  would  continue  to  do.  And  you  would  put 
every  one  of  these  large  operators  out  of  business  by  doing  that. 

Mr.  Fischer.  I,  perhaps,  the  simplest  answer  to  that  specific  ques¬ 
tion  is  this :  We  would  not  propose  that  beginning  next  Monday  wages 
of  agriculture  workers  be  doubled  or  tripled  or  even  be  increased  50 
percent.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  record  of  what  has 
taken  place  with  the  wages  in  industry  and  in  service  areas  and  so  on 
and  so  forth  over  the  country  has  taken  place  over  a  length  period 
of  time.  At  one  time,  of  course,  industrial  workers  were  getting  as 
little  as  agricultural  workers  are  now  receiving,  but  what  we  do 
strongly  recommend  is  that,  at  least,  the  agricultural  workers  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  legislation  that  will  truly  protect  their  interests  and  begin 
at  long  last,  after  28  years,  to  show  them  a  clear  future  with  steadily 
increasing  wage  levels. 

That  kind  of  an  approach,  Congressman,  when  coupled  with  the 
steadily  developing  productivity  and  mechanization  and  automation 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it  I  think  could  easily  result  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  prices  would  not  necessarily  have  to  go  up. 

I  have  no  crystal  ball.  They  might  go  up  here  and  down  there, 
depending  on  what  you  may  be  talking  about.  The  fundamental  es¬ 
sential  thing  that  we  are  looking  for  is,  at  least,  some  part  of  a  green 
light  for  these  people  to  look  at  to  see  some  real  guaranteed  progress 
before  them  for  the  first  time  in  28  years. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  your  suggestion  at  all,  but  I 
would  like  for  you  to  state  what  might  be  reasonably  expected  down 
the  line  in  4  or  5  or  8  or  10  years,  now.  I  do  know  that  if  you  keep 
paying  out  more  in  production  for  the  commodity  than  you  get  for 
the  commodity  you  cannot  keep  doing  that,  not  for  very  long.  And 
agriculture  is  no  exception  to  that,  except  to  the  extent  where  the  cost 
is  hidden  in  a  lower  living  standard  for  the  farmer  and  his  family 
because  he  does  not  pay  wages. 
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Mr.  Fischer.  In  a  sense  you  are  quite  right.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  number  of  small  farmers  over 
the  years  is  steadily  decreasing,  and  the  amount  of  acreage  they  have 
for  production  is,  also,  federally  decreasing.  Actually,  Congressman, 
I  feel,  certainly,  in  terms  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  Sugar  Act  that  the  Congress  could  take  one  step 
forward  in  this  direction  even  if  it  is  only  limited  to  the  workers  in 
the  sugar  area. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  recognize  that  you  came  here  to  testify  on  the  Sugar 
Act.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair  to  you  and  to  ask  you  to  get  off  on 
something  that  is  well  beyond  the  scope  of  what  you  anticipated  dis¬ 
cussing  here.  I  do  appreciate  your  discussion  of  this,  I  think  that 
the  whole  thing  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  us  and  I  do  not  think 
that  we  will  solve  the  agricultural  problem  until  we  do  solve  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  agricultural  wages  and  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products. 

Mr.  Short.  I  would  like  to  get  back  a  little  bit  more  directly  to 
the  subject  of  sugar.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  We  have  heard  quite  a 
little  bit  since  the  hearings  started — perhaps  it  was  only  an  inference, 
but  I  sort  of  got  the  impression  that  foreign  sugar  production  was 
a  good  deal  cheaper  than  sugar  production  in  the  United  States  and 
perhaps  we  should  be.  giving  some  serious  thought  to  importing  a 
larger  portion  of  the  sugar  than  we  are  even  now  importing,  since 
the  lower  price  at  which  the  foreign  suppliers  could  furnish  this 
sugar  could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Let  me  ask  you  this  ques¬ 
tion.  If  the  foreign  countries  paid  wages  a  little  bit  more  similar  to 
or  equal  to — I  will  put  it  that  way — the  wages  that  are  paid,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  could  they 
produce  this  sugar  much  cheaper  than  it  appears  our  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Fischer.  Do  they  produce  it  in  those  foreign  countries,  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Short.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fischer.  I  am  afraid  you  have  touched  on  a  question  that  I  do 
not  feel  competent  to  answer,  Mr.  Short.  I  suppose  to  a  considerable 
extent  that  would  depend  basically  on  the  degree  of  mechanization 
in  that  particular  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Short.  Let  me  ask  one  more  question.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
late  and  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  your  testimony.  When  I  came  in 
you  were  talking  about  wages.  And  I  believe  largely  in  relation  to 
cane  sugar  production  ? 

Mr.  Fischer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Short.  I  do  not  believe  you  said  anything  about  the  level  of 
wages  in  beet  sugar  production.  Up  in  our  part  of  the  country,  in  the 
Red  River  Valley,  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  if  I  understand 
correctly,  they  pay  relatively  high  wages  in  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Fischer.  Yes,  you  will  notice  at  the  back  of  the  full  statement 
that  we  have  a  chart,  the  first  one,  which  sets  forth  the  average  earn¬ 
ings  of  fieldworkers  in  domestic  sugar  producing  area,  including  beet 
and  cane.  The  beet  area  rates  as  of  1960,  that  is,  the  earnings,  showed 
approximately  $1.19  an  hour.  That  is  for  the  entire  beet  sugar  in¬ 
dustry. 
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Mr.  Short.  This  is  for  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Fischer.  Yes.  I  would  assume  that  would  vary  from  higher 
figures  to  lower  figures,  depending  upon  the  particular  area. 

Mr.  Short.  The  $64  question  that  we  are  all  faced  here  with  in  this 
overall  consideration  of  how  much  labor  we  use  in  agriculture  and 
what  kind  of  wages  we  pay  is  always  related  in  this  area  of  history,  at 
least,  to  how  high  can  these  wages  be  raised  before  it  starts  a  trend 
toward  the  utilization  of  more  mechanization  to  the  end  of  elimination 
of  labor.  I  live  on  a  ranch  where  in  my  lifetime  I  remember  that  we 
used  to  use  as  many  as  five  or  six  or  seven  ranch  hands  almost  the 
year  round,  and  now  we  do  the  same  a  little  bit  more  than  we  used  to 
do  with  only  one  or  two  ranch  hands.  It  is  due  to  mechanization 
which  has  brought  that  about.  And  we  pay  a  very  considerably 
higher  wage  than  we  did  years  ago;  in  fact,  I  think  that  we  pay  most 
of  these  ranch  hands  $200  and  $300  a  month. 

But  in  beet  or  sugar  cane  production  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
to  face  this,  how  high  can  we  raise  the  wages  before  we  start  displac¬ 
ing  labor  with  more  mechanization  ?  When  you  see  some  of  these  new 
machines  these  days  it  make  you  kind  of  shudder  a  little  bit  when  you 
begin  wondering  what  will  become  of  the  people  that  are  being  dis¬ 
placed.  I  saw  a  tree  cutter  just  the  other  day.  They  told  me  that  it 
would  displace  about  100  men  in  the  harvesting  of  pulpwood.  And 
the  first  question  you  ask  is,  “What  will  these  people  be  doing  when 
they  are  replaced?” 

There  is  unemployment  in  this  country  now  which  is  at  a  very  high 
rate. 

Mr.  Fischer.  This,  of  course,  I  think  is  the  one  single  biggest 
problem  we  have  to  solve  in  this  country.  And  when  I  say  that  I 
am  not  talking  about  agriculture  or  industry  or  anything  else.  I  am 
talking  about  the  overall  problems  we  are  facing.  Certainly,  if  you 
are  interested  in  the  position  of  our  union  in  respect  to  this  whole 
business  I  can  say  to  you  that  our  policy  as  an  organization  is  not  to 
oppose  in  any  way  the  introduction  of  more  mechanization  or  auto¬ 
mation,  because  essentially  all  through  the  centuries  of  civilized 
humanity,  anyone  who  devises  a  method  of  lifting  some  of  the  burden 
from  the  backs  of  people  is  contributing  a  service. 

However,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  are  living  today  in  a  peri¬ 
od  where  this  development  has  accelerated  to  a  degree  that  it  is  be¬ 
coming — it  is  almost  running  away  with  our  society — and  the  only 
thing  that  we  say  as  an  organization  is,  “Bring  in  your  mechaniza¬ 
tion — bring  in  your  automation — we  will  not  object  to  it,  but  only  do 
so  if  you  bring  with  it  the  kind  of  social  action  or  legislation,  what¬ 
ever  you  like  to  call  it,  that  will  take  care  of  the  people  who  are  dis¬ 
placed  one  way  or  another.” 

There  are  many  ways  to  do  it,  such  as  shorter  workweeks,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  an  earlier  retirement  age,  a  longer  period  of  education  for  our 
children.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  approaches  to  the 
overall  problem.  And  all  we  say  about  the  thing  then  is  that  we  will 
not  oppose  it,  but  it  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  develop  something  that 
will  balance  it  as  it  comes  into  play. 

Mr.  Short.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  that  that 
policy  without  some  greater  restraint  on  imports  and  substitutions 
to  some  degree  works  in  the  end  to  some  disadvantage  of  what  we  are 
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attempting  to  do.  I  think  perhaps  the  classic  example  in  America 
and  I  think  that  maybe  you  will  agree  with  me  on  it — has  been  the 
experience  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Mr.  Lewis  worked  hard 
and  strenuously  to  raise  wages  for  the  mine  workers.  Yet  the  end 
result  has  been  that  coal  became  so  costly,  at  least,  in  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  overall  situation  that  people  started  to  look  for  substitu¬ 
tions.  And  what  has  happened?  We  still  have  the  wage  scale  in 
operation  but  we  have  unemployed  miners. 

Mr.  Fischer.  It  would  take  a  good  bit  of  time  to  resolve  that. 

Mr.  Short.  Yes,  it  will  take  a  good  bit  of  time  to  analyze  this  en- 
entire  wage-cut  problem.  I,  certainly,  agree  with  you  that  it  is  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  this  country  lias  to  face. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fischer.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Latta.  There  have  been  several  questions  that  came  up  this 
afternoon  that,  certainly,  will  go  unanswered.  I  would  like  some¬ 
time  to  have  somebody  advocating  the  same  position  that  you  do  to 
give  us  some  answers  to  these  questions. 

I  sat  on  a  subcommittee  with  a  very  able  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
Mr.  Gathings,  and  we  received  the  same  answers  to  the  same  questions 
which  were  raised  at  that  time.  They  explained  it  by  not  giving  any 
answers.  I  hope  that  I  will  be  here  long  enough  to  get  the  answers  to 
these  problems,  that  is,  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  chairman 
today. 

I  would  like  to  live  in  a  dream  world  where  everybody  engaged  in 
this  type  of  work  would  be  able  to  send  their  children  to  high  school 
and  even  have  them  receive  a  college  education.  But  the  question  is 
how?  You  say  raise  the  wages.  Maybe  they  ought  to  have  $2  an 
hour.  The  question  is  how  do  we  do  that?  What,  particular  figure 
are  you  advocating  that  we  have  as  a  minimum  wage  in  the  sugar 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Fischer.  Of  course,  what  we  are  suggesting  in  this  document, 
Mr.  Latta,  is  not  $2  an  hour. 

Mr.  Latta.  What  is  the  figure  ? 

Mr.  Fischer.  It  is  a  minimum  wage  of  the  present,  $1.15  an  hour. 
Frankly,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is  not  too  much  money  for 
anyone  to  live  on  in  this  country  today,  no  matter  what  kind  of  work 
he  does. 

We  have  set  forth  for  you  in  this  document  sources  for  the  necessary 
funds  with  which  to  accomplish  this.  One  source  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  clear  profit  that  is  coming  into  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  other  is  a 
tariff  premium. 

Mr.  Latta.  The  other  is  what? 

Mr.  Fischer.  With  a  fraction  of  the  total  sum  represented  by  those 
two  you  could  bring  everyone  up  to  $1.15. 

Mr.  Latta.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  other  was  the 
tariff  ? 

Mr.  Fisci-ier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Latta.  What  position  do  you  take  on  free  trade  ?  Are  you  not 
support  ing  the  President’s  recommendation  on  free  trade? 

Mr.  Fischer.  We  are  not  recommending  a  tariff,  but  there  is  one  in 
effect  and  it  brought  in  $37,500,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Latta.  But  you  are  supporting  it  ? 
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Mr.  Fischer.  We  are  suggesting  that  as  long  as  it  is  in  existence 
there  is  a  place  where  some  money  can  be  received  to  be  used  for  such 
a  purpose. 

Mr.  Latta.  To  increase  these  wages? 

Mr.  Fischer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Latta.  If  you  increase  the  tariff  you  have  got  to  increase  the 
price. 

Getting  back  to  the  questions  that  the  gentleman  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  was  asking  about  production  in  other  countries,  as  to  the  cost 
of  production  being  much  lower,  then  you  get  right  back  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  here,  and  you  ought  to  have  free  trade  and  support  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  program,  which  might  be  good  and  let  all  of  these  imports 
come  in — let  the  sugar  come  in  at  the  world  price — what  happens  then 
to  the  people  we  have  been  trying  to  get  up  to  $2  an  hour  wage.  They 
are  displaced  as  the  housewife  will  not  pay  10  cents  a  pound  for  Ameri¬ 
can  sugar  when  she  can  buy  it  for  5  cents  per  pound.  You  know  that 
and  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Fischer.  We  have  not  raised  any  question  concerning  the  pres¬ 
ent  operation  of  the  Sugar  Act  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
responsibility  we  feel  that  the  language  in  the  act  provides  for  guar¬ 
anteeing  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  for  the  workers  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Latta.  Everybody  ought  to  have  a  living  wage.  I  agree  with 
you.  What  kind  of  living  wage  is  this  in  dollars  and  cents  for  this 
worker  who  is  now  getting  $1.15  ?  What  do  you  suppose  that  would 
be? 

Mr.  Fischer.  Pardon  me,  the  $1.15  figure  is  the  figure  we  are 
suggesting. 

Mr.  Latta.  You  are  suggesting  $1.15? 

Mr.  Fischer.  The  Puerto  Rican  worker  is  getting  anywhere  from 
36  cents  up  to  maybe  as  high  as  70  cents. 

Mr.  Latta.  This  $1.15,  in  that  are  you  taking  into  account  the 
benefits  that  the  farmer  might  give  to  his  workers  ? 

Mr.  Fischer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Latta.  And  it  still  only  amounts  to  $1.15  ? 

Mr.  Fischer.  I  would  ask  the  Congressman  if  he  by  any  chance 
has  ever  visited  any  of  the  sugar  plantations  in  Puerto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Latta.  No,  I  have  not  been  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Fischer.  Let  me  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  living  conditions  of 
the  sugar  workers  in  Puerto  Rico  are  a  thing  that  you  would  not  like 
to  see. 

Mr.  Latta.  Let  us  get  right  back  to  the  continental  United  States. 
We  have  some  workers  in  northwestern  Ohio.  And  we  have  workers 
coming  in  from  Texas  every  year.  We  ought  to  improve  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  these  people  live  and  work  under.  But  the  people  who 
are  advocating  this  never  tell  you  how  you  are  to  meet  the  problem, 
without  increasing  the  overall  costs. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  this  new  idea  that  we  give  Government 
checks  to  solve  every  problem. 

Mr.  Fischer.  Sir,  do  you  see  any  difference  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  helping  them  and  the  Government  helping  the  producer,  the 
grower  ? 

Mr.  Latta.  Who? 
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Mr.  Fischer.  The  growers  and  the  producers.  Is  there  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  principle  as  to  which  one  gets  the  Government  check . 

Mr.  Latta.  There  might  not  be  any  difference— I  do  not  know— 
but  I  think  that  the  thing  that  we  fail  to  face  up  to  and  particularly 
that  the  union  fails  to  realize  is,  that  when  you  advocate  this  higher 
wage  of  maybe  $2  an  hour,  that  there  is  a  difference  m  the  skills 
involved.  I  think  that  we  should  always  compensate  for  the  de¬ 
ference  in  skills.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  works  m  the  lord 
plant  on  a  very  highly  developed  machine  should  be  paid  the  same 
type  of  wage  as  the  person  out  in  the  field.  I  do  not  think  that  ws 

can  discount  the  skill  factor.  ,  T-e  + 

Mr  Poage.  Thank  you.  Are  there  any  further  questions  t  It  not, 
we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Fischer.  It  was  an  interesting 
discussion.'  I  realize  that  I  did  most  of  the  talking,  and  that  I  did 
take  up  too  much  time.  ,  .  ,  T  i  in 

Mr  Findley.  If  Mr.  Fischer  has  concluded  his  statement,  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  specific  language  that  he  would  recommend 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  relating  subsidy  payments  to  increase  m  wages  ( 
Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  you  will  have  to  read  his  statement  to 

determine  whether  you  feel  lie  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Findley.  Do  you  have  any  specific  language  to  recommend 
to  the  committee  which  will  accomplish  this  objective? 

]\lr  Fischer.  sir 5  I  clo  not.  IVIy  nicitBricil  is  licisBcl  on  lBSBcircli 
work,  no  lawyer  lias  anything  to  do  with  it.  However,  we  would  be 
most  happy  to  develop  some  such  language  if  it  would  be  desired 

by  this  committee.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,,,  , 

Mr.  Findley.  I  think  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  that  tor 
the  committee  to  consider — to  see  how  workable  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Fischer. 

Mr.  Fischer.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  courtesy. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Louis  Goldblatt,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  International  Longshoremen’s  &  Warehouse¬ 
men’s  Union. 


STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  GOLDBLATT,  SECRETARY-TREASURER,  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN’S  &  WAREHOUSEMEN’S  UNION 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
have  already  made  an  attempt  to  strike  out  from  my  testimony  any¬ 
thing  that  could  be  a  duplication  of  items  covered  by  Mr.  Fischer. 

First,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  and  testify  upon  the  Sugar  Act. 

Our  union  represents  the  sugarworkers  in  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  mills. 

We  have  prepared  a  full  statement  of  our  position  and  would 
appreciate  having  that  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done  at  the  conclusion 
of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  Let  me  hit  the  highlights  of  what  we  believe  is 
our  basic  position  concerning  the  Sugar  Act  and  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  committee. 

First,  let  me  make  clear  we  appear  here  as  friends  of  the  committee 
and  as  friends  of  the  sugar  industry.  We  would  like  to  remain 
friends,  too. 
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We  believe  that  the  sugar  industry  should  be  given  every  encour¬ 
agement  to  grow  and  prosper. 

Secondly,  we  recognize  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  Sugar  Act  as 
long  as  we  continue  in  what  has  been  called  a  managed  economy  of 
this  particular  commodity. 

Third,  the  Sugar  Act  has  operated  so  as  to  achieve  most  of  its 
basic  purposes,  namely,  to  supply  an  adequate  amount  of  the  com¬ 
modity  itself  at  a  comparatively  stable  price,  with  protection  for  the 
grower  and  the  processors. 

Fourth,  we  believe  there  has  been  a  major  failure  and  shortcoming 
in  the  administration  of  the  act,  in  reference  to  the  wage  provisions, 
because  the  administration  of  that  provision  has  not  brought  about 
fair  and  reasonable  wages  for  the  sugarworkers. 

Fifth,  we  feel  strongly  that  the  failure  to  remedy  this  fault  can 
very  well  result  in  both  the  discoloration  and  as  well  the  possible 
destruction  of  the  entire  sugar  program.  And  if  1  might  elaborate  for 
just  a  moment  considering  that  particular  point. 

This  is  a  managed  economy — sugar.  It  is  an  economy  where  on 
many  occasions  it  has  been  attacked  by  industrial  users,  attacked  by 
individuals  who  consider  the  entire  sugar  program  a  new  subsidy 
to  the  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  There  were  many 
years  when  the  anethema  of  many  political  hucksters  was  the  so- 
called  terminology  of  sugar  lobbying.  And  when  somebody  was  short 
of  any  other  material  for  a  revelation  of  what  goes  on  behind  the 
scene  in  Washington  the  sugar  lobby  always  provided  that  additional 
outlet. 

Now  we  find  a  situation  developing  in  this  country  where  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  production  of  sugar  for  consumption  in  the  American 
market  had  shipped  to  domestic  producers  and  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  we  know  that  the  sugar  industry  will  be  examined  more  care¬ 
fully  than  ever  before  and  that  the  entire  sugar  program  will  be 
looked  at  with  much  greater  care  than  ever  before. 

This  new  Sugar  Act  can  either  be  a  genuine  blessing  to  the  domestic 
industry  or  it  can  be  one  that  very  well  may  open  up  a  Pandora’s  box 
of  unlimited  criticism  and  attack. 

Insofar  as  our  studies  have  shown,  we  are  convinced  that  if  this 
industry  fails  to  provide  the  underpinning  of  fair  and  reasonable 
wages  for  these  workers,  the  people  in  the  field — if  it  fails  to  provide 
that  underpinning  for  the  entire  structure  of  the  domestic  production 
of  sugar,  it  will  not  be  long,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  submit,  Before  the 
attack  on  the  entire  act  becomes  so  severe  that  it  will  be  in  serious 
jeopardy,  and  both  the  industry  and  the  act  itself  might  very  well  fall. 

Mr.  Gathings.  How  long  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  How  long  ? 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  I  would  say,  sir,  that  I  would  not  be  a  bit  surprised 
if  the  act  is  passed  in  its  present  form  without  making  some  provision 
for  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  as  spelled  out  in  the  act  that  we  might 
see  this  occur  within  a  year — that  the  climate  that  would  then  occur 
when  the  facts  are  known  to  the  American  people  as  to  what  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  considered  fair  and  reasonable  wages 
when  these  facts  are  known  that  there  will  be  a  wholesale  rebellion 
among  many  consumer  groups,  among  many  branches  of  our  society, 
from  trade  unions,  church  groups,  and  others. 
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Mr.  Gathings.  These  consumer  groups,  are  they  really  consumer 
citizens  ? 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  I  am  not  talking  about 

Mr.  Gathings.  They  are  organizations  to  high  pressure  Congress,  is 
that  not  what  they  are? 

Mr  Goldblatt.  Well,  if  you  are  talking  about  the  consumer  group 
that  appeared  here  the  other  day  in  the  form  of  the  industrial  users, 
I  would  be  compelled  to  agree  with  you.  I  do  not  quite  see  the  Coca- 
Cola  Co.  as  really  a  genuine  consumer  group.  Their  products  might 

have  a  great  deal  of  consumption.  , 

Mr  Gathings.  There  were  groups  that  appeared  befoie  our  sub¬ 
committee  on  supplies,  equipment,  and  manpower  that  were  termed 

consumer  groups.  .  .  ,, 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  No  5  I  am  representing  a  union  here,  sir. .  -My  pur¬ 
pose  here  is  to  speak  as  a  representative  of  the  sugarworkers  in  Hawaii 
and,  also,  to  speak  in  terms  of  what  impact  this  has  upon  these  workers. 
Mr.  Gathings.  How  much  are  the  workers  getting  for  this  work 

in  Hawaii  in  the  mills  and  in  the  fields?  . 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  They  get  a  fairly  substantial  wage  compared  to 

other  workers.  , 

Mr.  Gathings.  How  much  are  their  dues  to  the  .Longshoremen  s 


U  nion  ? 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  Their  dues  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  It  varies  by  units.  Some  pay  as  low  as  and 

some  pay  as  much  as  $6. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Is  that  dollars  a  month? 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Gathings.  $6  a  month  dues  to  the  Longshoremens  Union  m 

Hawaii?  „  . .  ...  .  ^ 

Mr.  Goldwater.  They  pay  those  dues— if  you  will  let  me  answer 

your  question. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  they  pay  $6  a  month  to  your  organization. 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  Will  you  let  me  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes,  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  Fine.  Their  dues  vary  by  units,  in  other  words,  the 
people  in  the  particular  units  decide  what  their  dues  should  be.  Their 
dues,  their  actual  dues  are  per  capita  to  the  Longshoremen’s  Union, 
the  international. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Do  you  draw  a  salary  with  the  Longeshoremen  s 
Union? 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  Can  I  first  finish  the  answer  to  the  first  question, 
sir? 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  may. 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  All  right,  sir.  I  am  trying  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes,  sir.  ...  . 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  The  per  capita  that  is  paid  to  the  International 
Longshoremen’s  Union,  of  which  I  am  secretary-treasurer,  is  $1.20 
per  month. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  That  is  their  per  capita. 

Mr.  Gathings.  How  much  of  that  $1.20  does  the  secretary-treasurer 
get? 
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Mr.  Goldblatt.  My  salary  is  $245  a  week,  and  you  can  figure  it 
out  per  month. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  are  your  expenses? 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  My  expense  allowance — my  ordinary  running  ex¬ 
penses  are  $35  a  week.  When  I  travel  to  a  city,  such  as  Washington, 
D.C.,  I  am  paid  an  allowance  of  $20  a  day  in  addition. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  $20  is  probably  reasonable  considering  the 
costs  here. 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  That  is  not  quite  as  much  as  you  Congressmen 
make,  but  I  can  get  by  on  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Before  you  proceed,  may  I  suggest - 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  I  was  trying  to  testify  on  the  act. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  you  off,  but  I  do  want  to  suggest 
that  during  the  last  few  days  this  committee  has  operated  on  the  basis 
of  letting  the  witness  finish  his  statement,  and  then  to  examine  the 
witness.  I  think  that  there  is  a  saving  of  time  by  doing  that. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Very  well.  I  just  understood,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  witness  asked,  Mr.  Goldblatt,  as  I  understood,  that  you  wanted 
this  incorporated  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  is,  your  prepared  statement,  and  that  you  were 
giving  us  a  summary,  an  abstract  of  your  views. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  we  can  proceed  a  good  deal  faster — and  we 
are  getting  way  behind — I  thought  that  we  could  move  a  good  deal 
faster  if  we  let  the  witnesses  complete  their  statements  and  then  ques¬ 
tion  them.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  anybody  off  in  questioning.  I  have 
no  objection  to  your  questions,  but  I  do  feel  that  we  should  not  ask 
the  witness  any  more  questions  until  he  completes  his  statement  and 
then  we  will  question  him. 

Mr.  Goldblatt’.  I  appreciate  that  statement.  I,  also,  want  to  make 
it  perfectly  plain  that  I  do  not  feel  a  bit  offended  by  some  of  the 
interruptions  by  the  questions  that  were  asked  by  the  Congressman. 
I  was  making  the  point  at  the  time  that  a  failure  to  remedy  this  basic 
fault  in  the  structure  of  the  Sugar  Act,  namely,  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  provision  in  this  Sugar  Act  itself  for  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
wage,  could  very  well  become  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  entire  program 
and  bring  about  its  downfall.  And  we  do  feel  this  very  strongly, 
because  you  do  have  a  managed  economy  in  the  case  of  sugar.  And 
all  of  the  hearings  and  deliberations  of  this  committee  have  concerned 
themselves  with  how  best  to  manage  the  economy ;  how  best  to  make  a 
determination  of  a  consumption  estimate ;  how  the  quotas  ought  to  be 
allocated;  the  manner  in  which  foreign  sugar  ought  to  be  brought 
into  this  country;  and  all  of  the  other  technical  aspects  of  the  act. 
That  is  a  completely  managed  economy.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

The  one  part  of  it  that  has  remained  completely  unmanaged  is  that 
provision  of  the  act  that  refers  to  the  application  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  fix  fair  and  reasonable  wages.  Con¬ 
sequently,  instead  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  approaching  this 
subject  in  terms  of  a  managed  economy  it  has  merely  become  a  front 
to  approve  whatever  wages  are  found  in  any  particular  agricultural 
area.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  way  to  explain  how  the  same  Depart¬ 
ment  can,  on  the  one  hand,  approve  a  wage  of  $1.46  an  hour,  which  is 
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the  minimum  labor  grade  in  Hawaii,  they  approved  that  as  a  fair  and 
reasonable  wage,  and  move  on  to  California  and  approve  95  cents 
an  hour  as  fair  and  reasonable,  and  60  cents  in  Louisiana,  and  36  cents 
in  Puerto  Rico,  or  50  cents  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  its  proce¬ 
dure  has  not  either  lived  up  to  the  admonitions  of  the  act  and  its 
requirements,  but  has  gone  further  and  become  a  handicap  to  the 
workers  themselves. 

Each  time  we  have  been  in  negotiation  with  the  employei'S,  asking 
for  improvements  in  the  wage  structure  or  some  of  the  other  benefits, 
in  the  case  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  workers,  we  find  ourselves  arguing 
not  against  the  wages  paid  by  other  employers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ap¬ 
proved  much  lower  wages  as  fair  and  reasonable  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  before  this  committee  calls  for  an  allocation 
to  the  domestic  producers  close  to  60  percent  of  the  sugar  requirements 
of  this  country,  Avith  a  growth  formula  which  provides  an  even  larger 
amount,  63  percent  of  the  growth.  Under  those  circumstances,  we 
believe  that  there  ought  to  be  a  shift  in  the  Avhole  orientation  of  the 
Department  itself  and  in  the  emphasis  of  the  act,  because  in  years  past, 
in  many  cases,  both  the  Department  and  other  interested  parties  in 
sugar  legislation  constantly  examine  the  price  of  sugar,  not  in  terms 
of  what  the  cost  is  to  produce  a  pound  of  sugar  under  American  con¬ 
ditions,  but  they  look  at  it  instead  as  Congressman  Short  pointed  out 
a  short  while  ago,  “What  is  the  cost  of  production  in  some  foreign 
area?”  Is  it  not  true  that  in  some  foreign  area  sugar  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  one-half  the  price  of  American-produced  sugar?  That  is 
true — that  is  true — no  question  about  that. 

I  am  sure  that  the  wages  paid  in  Brazil,  probably,  would  produce 
sugar  at  one-half  cost  of  most  American  growers  and  producers,  but 
the  moment  we  shift  over  toward  a  major  dependency  upon  U.S. 
growers  and  processors  as  to  the  cost  of  our  sugar — 60  percent  in  this 
act  and  even  more  with  the  growth  formula — then  the  orientation  of 
the  Department  has  to  be  not  as  to  Avhat  sugar  can  be  bought  for  on 
the  world  market — it  has  to  be  in  terms  of  what  does  it  cost  to  produce 
under  American  conditions  ? 

And  under  that  same  set  of  circumstances,  Ave  feel  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  then  required,  as  well  as  the  committee,  to  write  into  the  act 
what  are  American  standards,  when  we  talk  about  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  wages. 

There  has  to  be  a  determination  made  by  our  Government,  by  this 
Congress,  as  to  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  minimum  wage.  It  is 
in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  is  $1.15  an  hour  at  present. 
That  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  minimum  wage.  And  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  did  not  describe  this  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimal 
to  be  one  thing  in  Colorado  or  Nebraska  and  another  in  Louisiana  or 
in  Texas.  That  is  a  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  for  the 
country  as  a  Avhole. 

There  is  one  exception  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  one  or  two  other  areas  where  separate  determinations 
had  to  be  made,  but  there  is  a  definition  of  fair  and  reasonable  mini¬ 
mum  wages  by  Congress  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Conse- 
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quently,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sugar  Act  should  not 
be  extended  unless  provision  is  made  by  the  committee  and  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  write  into  the  act  the  definition  of  fair  and  reasonable  wages 
as  a  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum.  We  think  this  is  sound 
and  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  more  reasons  why  we  believe  it  is 
sound. 

It  is  not  only  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  which  is 
higher  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture  fair  and  reasonable  wage 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  78,  has  set  minimum  wages  for 
Mexican  nationals  who  come  into  this  country  to  work  in  the  lettuce 
fields  of  California  and  Arizona.  The  rate  is  24  cents  per  carton,  or 
$1  per  hour,  at  the  discretion  of  the  worker.  The  piece  rate,  according 
to  a  recent  survey,  January  1962,  by  the  Labor  Department  produced 
average  earnings  of  $1.36.  Consequently,  an  individual  might  work  1 
month  in  the  Imperial  Valley  at  a  rate  which  paid  him  $1.36  an  hour 
with  a  definite  guarantee  of  $1,  but  the  next  month  if  he  moves  up  into 
the  beet  area  he  only  is  guaranteed  or  entitled  to  95  cents  an  hour 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  determination  for  1962. 

We  find  a  situation  where  the  Department  of  Labor  is  fixing  a  higher 
wage  for  Mexican  braceros  coming  into  work  in  California  than  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  fixing  for  a  beet  worker  in  the  same 
area.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  worker  from  Louisiana  could  slip  across 
the  border  into  Mexico,  pick  up  a  few  words  in  Spanish,  come  across 
the  line  posing  as  a  Mexican  national  and  get  $1  an  hour  while,  if 
he  continues  to  work  in  Louisiana  under  the  Sugar  Act,  he  gets  60 

cents  an  hour.  .  .  ,  .  ,  , ,  . 

That  causes  inequities  in  our  opinion.  That  is  a  further  thing  that 
will  create  a  situation  where  the  act  will  not  be  able  to  properly  sur¬ 
vive,  but  it  will  be  under  continual  harassment  and  attack  and  will 
weaken  the  entire  sugar  program.  .  0  ,  , 

We  think  short,  of  the  underpinning  of  a  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  minimum  wage  in  the  Sugar  Act  the  entire  act  would  be  m 

One  of  the  gentlemen  here  asked  a  question  about  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  industry  which,  unfortunately,  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  an¬ 
swer.  And  let  me  simply  make  mention  of  it  briefly  : 

The  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  has  been  compelled,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  labor  organization — that  is  our  union — to  mechanize,  modern¬ 
ize  and  rationalize  its  operation,  to  such  an  ext  ent  that  it  can  a  fiord 
to  pay  a  wage  substantially  above  that  paid  in  other  areas.  Before 
the  I.L.W.  became  the  recognized  bargaining  agent  for  the  Hawaiian 
workers,  the  lowest  category  was  receiving  19  cents  an  hour  m  the 
field.  We  found  those  wages  to  be  in  the  area  of  1944,  plus  a  house 
and  other  prerequisites  which  did  bring  it  up.  The  situation  in  the 
plantations  was  purely  colonial.  Now  the  base  rate  for  labor  grade 
No.  1  is  $1.46  an  hour.  The  weighted  average  of  the  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  workers,  according  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  has  risen  from  73  cents  in  1946  to  $1.74  in  I960. 
If  we  include  the  value  of  the  fringe  benefits,  pension,  medical,  paid 
vacations,  paid  holidays,  sick  leave,  and  severance  pay  benefits  which 
the  vast  majority  of  the  sugar  workers  elsewhere  do  not  have,  the 
total  in  Hawaii  is  now  $2.30  an  hour.  These  benefits  are  all  provided 
by  union  contract. 
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I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  the  job  of  your  committee  or  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  guarantee  this  sort  of  wage.  That  is  not  your  job.  I  know 
that.  We  do  believe  that  it  is  your  absolute  duty  and  in  keeping  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  wherein  fair  and  reasonable  wages 
are  to  be  fixed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  write  into  the  act 
that  those  fair  and  reasonable  wages  shall  not  be  less  than  those  set 
up  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  $1.15  an  hour.  Mr.  Fischer 
has  already  pointed  out  that  the  moneys  are  available  now  to  bring 
every  worker  in  the  sugar  industry  up  to  $1.15  an  hour  without  a 
penny  of  cost  to  the  consumer.  There  is  a  profit  made  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  We  realize  that  it  will  be  somewhat  smaller  because  of  the 
increased  acreage  allotments  under  the  domestic  program.  There  is 
that  profit  made  by  the  U.S.  Treasury,  somewhere  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $27  million,  perhaps  a  little  bit  less. 

There  is  revenue  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  from  the  tariff  duty  on  sugar 
which  last  year,  I  believe,  ran  to  $37,500,000. 

In  the  event  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  administration  are  approved,  which  we  gather  somewhat  unlikely, 
there  would  be  the  global  premium  quota  and  the  recapture  that 
would  be  a  source  of  still  additional  revenue.  However,  whether  such 
revenue  is  forthcoming  or  not,  the  fact  that  they  are  here — that  the 
amount  of  profit  is  going  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  now,  and  the  duty 
itself,  together  are  far  more  than  enough  to  give  such  farmers  as 
require  the  additional  compliance  payments  so  as  to  tide  them  over 
the  period  until  they  can  meet  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum 
on  their  own. 

Our  proposal,  therefore,  is  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
minimum  be  written  into  the  act.  That  instead  of  the  Department 
conducting  hearings  as  to  how  much  less  than  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  minimum  some  particular  area  has  been  able  to  get  by  with, 
and  then  put  their  stamp  of  approval  on  that  amount,  let  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  conduct  its  hearings  as  to  which  particular  area 
might  require  an  additional  compliance  payment  for  a  short  period 
of  time  until  that  area  is  on  its  own  and  on  its  own  can  meet  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  and  be  empowered  to  make  such  addi¬ 
tional  compliance  payments  to  those  growers. 

The  argument  might  be  made  that  this  is  an  opening  wedge  to  fixing 
minimum  wages  in  agriculture.  I  believe  that  is  the  same  question 
that  the  chairman  was  directing  himself  to,  and  to  what  degree  can 
we  do  this  ?  We  do  not  think  that  holds  entirely,  sir,  because  this  is 
the  only  piece  of  legislation  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  entire 
agricultural  field,  wherein  specific  provision  is  made  in  the  act  itself 
instructing  the  Department  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  to  make  a  determination  of  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  wages.  This  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  wage  provision  exists. 
This  is  the  only  one  in  which  there  is  a  such  a  completely  and  totally 
managed  economy  which  allocates  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  indus¬ 
try  their  share  of  the  revenue  of  the  sugar  dollar.  And  under  these 
circumstances  we  think  that  action  of  this  sort  by  the  Congress  is 
feasible.  6 

Finally,  our  recommendation,  first,  the  one  that  I  mentioned,  we 
believe  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  ought  to  be 
written  into  the  Sugar  Act  as  such. 
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W  e  would  like  to  refer,  also,  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
Inouye,  which  we  wholeheartedly  support,  which  in  addition  to  spell¬ 
ing  out  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  in  the  Sugar  Act,  also, 
provides  that  for  those  farmers,  those  growers  who  pay  the  minimum 
wage,  they  shall  receive  the  maximum  compliance  payments.  This  in 
some  ways  is  almost  a  substitute  inasmuch  as,  obviously,  if  all  farm¬ 
ers,  all  growers,  pay  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum,  then 
a  sliding  scale  of  compliance  payments  would  make  sense,  and  we 
would  support  that. 

We,  also,  believe  that  the  Department  ought  to  be  empowered  to 
make  additional  payments  to  growers  to  enable  them  to  raise  wages 
of  the  field  workers  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  within 
a  fixed  period  of  time  after  determinations  of  this  sort  are  made  dur¬ 
ing  public  hearings.  We  know  in  many  areas  such  action  by  the 
Department  will  not  be  required. 

We  know  in  the  case  of  the  beet  area,  from  which  you  come,  Mr. 
Short,  that  would  not  be  a  problem.  There  the  wages  are  already 
above  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  as  provided  now  in 
the  law. 

We  know  that  in  the  case  of  Loiusiana  some  change  will  be  required 
and  some  assistance  might  be  required,  and  to  a  smaller  extent,  per¬ 
haps  in  Florida,  to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps  in  Puerto  Rico ;  without 
any  question  there. 

That,  in  general,  is  our  presentation  and  our  recommendation,  but 
if  I  may  add  just  a  few  comments,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  is  this,  that 
concerns  the  time  element  of  these  hearings. 

We  know,  as  has  been  testified  to  here  by  Mr.  Kemp,  that  the  indus¬ 
try  has  been  meeting  both  among  themselves,  meeting  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  meeting  with  a  number  of  eminent  Congress¬ 
men  who  are  well  versed  in  this  tariff  field  for  almost  a  year  now,  in 
an  attempt  to  concile  divergent  views,  differences  of  opinion  and  clash¬ 
ing  interests  in  the  hope  that  they  would  reach  unanimity  and  come  be¬ 
fore  your  committee  and  come  before  the  Congress  with  a  single  act 
upon  which  all  could  agree.  These  have  been  going  on  for  a  year,  but 
I  submit  that  never  once  during  this  entire  year  has  labor  been  called 
into  consultation— never  once.  The  industry  people  met  among  them¬ 
selves.  They  met  with  the  refiners.  They  met  with  the  growers  and 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  met  with  many  of  the 
experts  here  in  Congress.  But  never  once  was  labor  even  called  in  for 
consultation.  We  cannot  help  but  feel  that  to  some  degree — and  again 
we  think  this  might  be  one  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  act  itself  and  in 
the  program — it  is  a  good  deal  like  everyone  sitting  around  and  cutting 
up  the  pie,  except  the  man  who  helped  knead  the  dough  and  bake  the 
pie,  who  is  left  in  the  kitchen.  He  is  not  considered  as  to  whether  he 
will  even  get  a  slice.  And  labor  has  not  been  consulted.  And  we 
think  time  must  be  taken  out  to  consult  labor. 

Lastly,  we  are  of  the  opinion  and  want  to  recommend  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  unless  it  can  find  its  way  clear  to  have  a  review  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  concerning  labor  as  to  wages,  as  to  the  standards  of  living,  as  to 
productivity,  as  to  what  would  be  the  impact  of  the  application  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  on  the  industry,  that  if  you  can¬ 
not  find  time  to  do  a  thorough  study  of  all  of  these  aspects  which  we 
believe  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  legislation  itself,  then  we  urgently 
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recommend  upon  you  that  there  be  no  extension  of  more  than  a  year’s 
time  so  as  to  allow  a  period  during  which  there  can  be  a  thorough  con¬ 
gressional  exploration  of  all  of  these  various  aspects  of  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem  which  we  think  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  continuation  of 
the  Sugar  Act  itself. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  courtesy  of  listening  to  me. 
I  am  sorry  if  a  few  of  the  interruptions  and  exchanges  might  have 
thrown  me  a  bit  off  beam. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Goldblatt.  Are  there  any  questions? 
Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Lou  Goldblatt,  secretary  treasurer,  In¬ 
ternational  Longshoremen’s  &  Warehousemen’s  Union  follows:) 

International  Longshoremen's  &  Warehousemen’s  Union,  Testimony  on 

“Fair  and  Reasonable  Wages,”  Presented  by  Louis  Goldblatt,  Secretary- 

Treasurer 

‘‘fair  and  reasonable  wages”  for  sugar  workers 

U.S.  policy  regarding  the  sugar  industry  is  undergoing  serious  reappraisal, 
principally  because  Cuban  sugar  is  no  longer  available  for  consumption  in  this 
country.  This  is  the  first  such  basic  reappraisal  since  the  adoption  of  the  quota 
system  in  essentially  its  present  form  in  1934.  While  the  principal  debate 
concerns  readjustments  in  quotas,  this  is  an  opportune  time  to  review  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  present  sugar  control  machinery  as  it  affects  the  basic  sugar 
producers,  the  fieldworkers  on  the  beet  farms  and  cane  plantations. 

As  was  recently  pointed  out  (in  a  “Special  Study  on  Sugar,”  a  report  of  the 
Special  Study  Group  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture),  “We  have  developed  a  thoroughly  managed 
sugar  economy.”  The  question  we  wish  to  raise  is:  What  has  become  of  the 
field  worker?  How  has  he  fared  in  this  managed  economy?  Why  is  he  the  for¬ 
gotten  man? 

The  sugar  worker  has  actually  received  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  Sugar 
Act.  Other  segments  of  the  industry — the  industrial  users,  the  processors,  and 
the  growers — have  all  benefited  from  the  stable  and  assured  prices  guaranteed 
by  the  act. 

The  workers  in  fact,  who  produce  the  sugarcane  and  the  sugarbeets,  are  actu¬ 
ally  worse  off  than  they  would  be  without  the  procedure  in  the  Sugar  Act  which 
is  supposed  to  assure  them  “fair  and  reasonable  wages.”  As  our  statement 
demonstrates,  the  “fair  and  reasonable”  wage  for  sugar  workers  is  set  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  whatever  is  the  rate  prevailing  in  the  area. 
Thus  the  Government’s  stamp  of  approval  is  put  on  such  substandard  wages 
as  95  cents  in  the  beet  areas,  60  cents  in  Louisiana,  and  even  less  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Every  attempt  by  the  workers  to  raise  their  wages  is  met  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  wages  they  are  getting  are  considered  “fair  and  reasonable”  by 
the  Government. 

These  so-called  fair  and  reasonable  wages  are  below  the  minimum  of  $1 
per  hour  set  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  Mexican  nationals  who  work  in 
the  lettuce  fields  of  California  and  Arizona.  Thus  a  domestic  worker  doing 
certain  types  of  manual  labor  in  the  beetfields  is  guaranteed  a  minimum  below 
that  guaranteed  to  a  Mexican  national  working  in  the  lettuce  fields. 

What  is  more,  Congress  has  provided  a  national  minimum  of  $1.15  per  hour 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  a  minimum  scheduled  to  go  up  to  $1.25 
in  September  1963.  It  is  our  position,  which  we  urge  upon  this  committee, 
that  the  Sugar  Act  be  amended  to  provide  the  same  minimum  wage  for  sugar 
workers  in  all  areas  as  that  provided  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The 
“fair  and  reasonable”  wages  as  established  under  the  Sugar  Act  are  unfair  and 
inequitable. 

When  the  Sugar  Act  was  adopted  in  1937,  President  Roosevelt  said  that  in 
view  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  quota  system  the  industry  “should  be 
expected  to  *  *  be  a  good  employer.”  We  submit  that  no  one  who  looks 
at  the  facts  can  conclude  that  the  industry  has  lived  up  to  Roosevelt’s  injunc¬ 
tion.  or  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  satisfactorily  discharged  its 
obligation  to  compel  the  industry  to  do  so. 
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SUGAR - A  PROTECTED  INDUSTRY 

The  U.S.  sugar  industry  has  been  heavily  protected  for  many  years,  first  by 
tariffs  and,  since  1934,  by  means  of  a  quota  system  that  guarantees  domestic 
producers  a  market  at  a  price  substantially  higher  than  the  world  market 
price.  Senators  Paul  II.  Douglas  and  J.  W.  Fulbright  have  recently  estimated 
the  extent  of  the  subsidy  at  $10  to  $20  billion  since  1934  (R.  Kept.  125,  87th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  10) . 

When  the  Roosevelt  administration  adopted  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  in  1934, 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  was  1  cent,  a  pound.  The  industry  was  in  a  bad  way. 
The  act  was  designed  to  raise  and  stabilize  prices  without  harming  consumers, 
to  effect  a  shift  of  income  from  processors  (who  weren’t  doing  so  badly)  to 
growers  (who  were  doing  miserably)  and,  in  so  doing,  to  insure  that  the  farm¬ 
workers  shared  in  the  benefits. 

Since  1934  the  Sugar  Act  has  often  been  amended,  but  its  basic  purposes  and 
procedures  remain  unchanged.  After  27  years’  experience  it  is  clear  that  the 
act  has  been  successful  in  meeting  all  of  its  major  objectives,  with  one  glaring 
exception:  the  farmworkers,  the  base  of  the  whole  pyramid,  have  derived  no 
benefit.  Sugar  fieldworkers  in  Hawaii  are  an  exception,  they  are  far  better 
off  than  they  were,  but  the  improvement  in  their  income  and  living  standards 
cannot  be  credited  to  the  sugar  legislation ;  it  is  the  result  of  union  organization. 

However,  since  1934  the  economic  picture  has  radically  changed.  The  need 
then  was  to  raise  sugar  prices  and  to  redistribute  the  industry’s  income  as 
between  processors  and  growers  and.  indirectly,  the  fieldworkers.  Now,  during 
the  properous  postwar  years,  the  operation  of  the  act  has  resulted  in  an  un¬ 
anticipated  profit  bonanza  for  the  big  industrial  users  who  swallow  two-thirds 
of  the  industry’s  product.  The  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  act  have  been 
Coca-Cola,  Hershey,  Wrigley,  and  other  industrial  users,  including  the  fruit 
canners.  The  resulting  phenomenal  profits  for  some  of  these  companies  are 
shown  later. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  The  country  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  see  millions  of  dollars  pouring 
into  the  coffers  of  the  industrial  users  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  the  same  time 
that  the  fieldworkers  are  getting  no  benefits  whatever.  This  was  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  act  originally ;  it  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  the  result  of  the  act 
today. 

“SUGAR  INDUSTRY  SHOULD  BE  A  GOOD  EMPLOYER” - ROOSEVELT 


President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Congress  recommending 
passage  of  sugar  legislation  in  1937,  said : 

“It  is  highly  desirable  to  continue  the  policy,  which  was  inherent  in  the  .Tones- 
Costigan  Act,  of  effectuating  the  principle  that  an  industry  which  desires  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  quota  system,  or  a  tariff,  should  be  expected  to 
guarantee  that  it  will  lie  a  good  employer.  I  recommend  therefore  that  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  child  labor,  and  the  payment  of  wages  of  nut  less  than  minimum 
standards,  be  included  among  the  conditions  for  receiving  a  Federal  payment.” 
[Our  emphasis.] 

Our  complaint  is  not  that  the  industry  is  protected.  We  recognize  that  the 
longrun  stability  of  the  industry  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  domestic 
price  which  is  higher  than  the  world  price.  Our  complaint  is  that  an  industry 
which  enjoys  such  protection  has  not  been  compelled  to  pay  a  decent  minimum 
wage  to  the  workers  who  produce  the  sugar. 

“FAIR  AND  REASONABLE”  WAGES 

The  1937  Sugar  Act  and  all  subsequent  versions  have  carried  the  provision 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  appropriate  hearings,  shall  establish 
“fair  and  reasonable”  wages  for  sugar  workers.  But  the  act  failed  to  specify 
clearly  the  standards  to  be  applied  in  setting  the  rates.  It  simply  said  that 
the  Secretary  “shall  take  into  consideration  the  standards  therefor  formerly 
established  by  him  under  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  differences  in  conditions  among  various  producing  areas”  (sec.  301(c)  (1) ). 

In  practice,  the  “fair  and  reasonable”  wages  as  set  by  the  Secretary  have 
been  no  higher  and  no  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  particular  area  in 
question.  In  Hawaii,  where  wage  rates  have  been  established  by  collective 
bargaining  since  1945,  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  the  union  rates  are 
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“fair  and  reasonable.”  Elsewhere,  according  to  spokesmen  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  standards  have  taken  into  account  trends  in  living  costs,  “differences 
in  the  economic  position  of  producers  and  workers  in  the  several  producing 
areas”  and  “ability  to  pay,”  i.e.,  “the  economic  position  of  producers  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  available  market  returns”  (“Wage  Determinations  Under  the  Sugar 
Acts,”  by  Ward  S.  Stevenson  and  Linewood  K.  Bailey,  Sugar  Division,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  published  in  Sugar  Reports,  December  1954). 

Consideration  of  trends  in  living  costs  has  been  limited  to  trends  in  the  price 
of  food  and  clothing,  “inasmuch  as  those  two  items  represent  the  major  ex¬ 
penditures  by  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  fieldworkers”  (op.  cit.).  Nothing 
could  be  more  revealing.  The  living  standards  of  the  fieldworkers  are  so  low, 
price  trends  for  other  customary  items  of  goods  and  services  are  disregarded. 

In  all  public  hearings,  which  are  provided  for  in  the  law  as  a  protection  to  all 
parties,  the  Secretary  almost  always  has  only  such  information  as  the  growers 
provide.  The  resultant  wage  determinations  follow  what  is  the  prevailing  wage 

in  the  area  in  question.  ....  .  ...  . 

How  else  can  one  explain  a  “fair  and  reasonable  minimum  wage  of  $1-46  in 
Hawaii  (the  union  rate  for  labor  grade  I,  effective  Feb.  1,  1962)  and  a  wage  of 
60  cents  in  Louisiana  for  the  same  crop  year?  These  are  the  latest  determina¬ 
tions  for  these  areas.  It  is  obvious  that  the  alleged  “standards”  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  extraordinarily  flexible.  “Fair  and  reasonable” 
does  not  mean  what  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  the  workers.  No  genuine  con¬ 
cept  of  a  fair  minimum  wage  should  justify  any  such  differentials  as  this.  Con¬ 
gress  itself,  in  setting  the  FLSA  minimum,  has  recognized  that  a  minimum  wage 
should  be  national  and  not  regional. 

The  consequence  of  the  procedure  followed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
is  that  the  Government  has  been  lending  its  support  to  the  maintenance  of  sub¬ 
standard  wages.  The  main  beneficiaries,  however,  have  not  been  the  growers, 
because  they  too  are  squeezed,  but  the  big  industrial  users  who  are  the  real 
group  in  the  driver’s  seat. 

SUGAR  WAGES  INCREASINGLY  LAGGING 

A  look  at  the  attached  chart  confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  Sugar  Act  pro¬ 
vision  for  “fair  and  reasonable”  wages  has  done  nothing  to  bring  earnings  of 
sugar  fieldworkers  up  to  a  truly  fair  and  reasonable  level.  The  chart  shows 
the  movement  of  sugar  workers’  earnings  for  the  period  1946  to  1960  compared 
to  the  earnings  of  industrial  workers.  Two  conclusions  are  immediately 
obvious. 

1.  Earnings  of  field  sugar  workers  are  far  below  the  earnings  of  industrial 
workers  and  have  been  falling  further  and  further  behind.  Earnings  in  beet 
areas,  which  averaged  about  two-thirds  of  earnings  in  manufacturing  in  1946, 
are  now  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  earnings  of  manufacturing  workers. 

2.  In  Hawaii,  average  earnings — though  still  substantially  below  the  level  of 
industrial  earnings — have  pretty  much  kept  pace  with  the  trend  of  industrial 
wages  over  the  period  1946  to  1960. 

A  DEAD  LETTER 

The  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  section  301(c)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  a 
dead  letter  so  far  as  providing  a  real  minimum  wage  is  concerned.  It  affords 
sugar  workers  no  protection  whatsoever.  To  this  extent,  the  purpose  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  enactments  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Processors  are  paying  their  excise  tax, 
growers  are  getting  payments,  but  the  wrages  and  conditions  of  the  workers 
would  be  no  worse  if  the  Sugar  Act  was  repealed.  Though  the  industry  is  pro¬ 
tected,  the  workers  are  not.  The  industry  is  far  from  being  a  “good  employer,” 
to  refer  again  to  President  Roosevelt’s  message. 

“FAIR  AND  REASONABLE”  WAGES  ARE  BELOW  OTHER  GOVERNMENT-SET  MINIMUM 

STANDARDS 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  recently  amended,  provides  for  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1.15  for  covered  workers  throughout  the  United  States,  with  special 
exceptions  only  for  Puerto  Rico.  The  minimum  is  scheduled  to  go  up  to  $1.25 
on  September  3,  1963,  only  18  months  from  now.  The  minimum  established  in 
the  FLSA  is  the  only  dollars  and  cents  standard  for  wages  which  Congress  itself 
has  established.  How  can  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  justify  lesser  mini- 
mums — and  minimums  varying  even  within  the  continental  United  States — in 
the  face  of  such  congressional  enactment? 
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But  it  is  not  only  the  FLSA  minimum  which  is  higher  than  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  “fair  and  reasonable”  wages.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  78,  has  set  minimum  rates  for  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  who  come  into  this  country  to  work  in  the  lettuce  fields  of  California 
and  Arizona.  The  rate  is  24  cents  per  carton  or  $1  per  hour  at  the  discretion  of 
the  worker.  The  piece  rate,  according  to  a  recent  survey  (January  1962)  by  the 
Labor  Department,  produced  average  earnings  of  $1.36.  These  rates  are  cur¬ 
rently  in  effect  and  of  course  they  have  to  be  offered  to  domestic  workers  as 
well  as  to  Mexican  nationals. 

A  domestic  worker,  therefore,  may  work  1  month  in  the  Imperial  Valley  at  a 
rate  which  pays  him  $1.36  an  hour,  with  a  definite  guarantee  of  $1,  but  the  next 
month,  if  he  moves  up  into  a  beet  area,  the  only  guarantee  he’s  entitled  to  is 
95  cents  an  hour,  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  determination  for  1962. 

Or  take  the  case  of  a  sugar  worker  in  Louisiana  whose  fair  and  reasonable 
wage  may  be  as  low  as  60  cents.  He  could  cross  the  border  into  Mexico,  pick 
up  a  little  Spanish  and  come  back  into  the  United  States,  posing  as  a  bracero, 
to  work  in  the  Imperial  Valley  lettuce  fields.  Here  he  is  guaranteed  no  less 
than  $1  an  hour.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  Congress  can  justify  such  dis¬ 
crepancies  among  the  wTage  determinations  by  different  Government  agencies. 
If  an  elected  official  of  any  union  tried  to  justify  anything  comparable  he  would 
be  laughed  out  of  office. 

Sugar  workers  as  migrants 

Many  sugar  workers  are  migrants.  As  such,  they  suffer  the  many  disabilities 
of  migrants,  disabilities  which  are  well-known,  but  long  tolerated.  Attached  to 
this  document  are  several  statements  dealing  with  the  problems  of  migrant 
farmworkers. 

SUGAR  WORKERS  ARE  NOT  GUARANTEED  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  RIGHTS 

Sugar  workers  are  excluded  from  coverage  under  Federal  law  which  guaran¬ 
tees  industrial  workers  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  through  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing.  The  law  does  not  forbid  collective  bargaining,  but  the 
growers  are  under  no  legislative  compulsion  to  agree  to  bargain.  Thus  an  indus¬ 
try  which  enjoys  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government  is  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  bargain  collectively. 

This  situation  derives  both  from  the  great  political  influence  of  farmers  and 
from  the  organizational  weakness  of  the  workers.  The  situation  is  thus  to  some 
degree  circular:  the  workers  cannot  readily  organize  because  they  are  not  or¬ 
ganized.  Obviously,  one  step  toward  a  solution  lies  in  the  adoption  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  Federal  labor  laws  to  cover  the  sugar  workers. 

WHO  ARE  THE  BENEFICIARIES? 

If  the  workers  have  not  benefited  from  the  generous  subsidy  enjoyed  by  the 
domestic  sugar  industry,  who  has?  The  answer  is:  All  other  segments  have 
benefited,  the  big  industrial  users  most  of  all. 

The  industrial  users  have  grown  rapidly  in  importance  since  the  passage  of 
the  first  quota  legislation  in  1934.  At  that  time  they  consumed  about  one-third 
of  all  the  sugar  used  in  this  country ;  now  they  consume  about  two-thirds.  The 
ordinary  domestic  consumer  has  increasingly  purchased  his  sugar  in  the  form  of 
bakery  goods,  confectionery,  canned  fruits,  carbonated  beverages,  chewing  gum, 
and  other  processed  items.  For  the  industrial  user,  the  Sugar  Act  has  guaran¬ 
teed  a  profit  bonanza.  The  following  figures  (from  Moody’s  Industrials)  are 
profits  after  taxes  as  a  percent  of  net  worth  for  the  companies  listed  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  1948  through  1960 : 


Company 

Range  1948-60 

Low  year 

High  year 

Percent 

14.3 
7.1 

13.0 

10.7 

10.3 

Percent 

24.3 

24.2 
21.0 

15.3 
30.0 
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Tliat  section  of  the  Sugar  Act  (sec.  201)  which  establishes  the  criteria  to 
be  used,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  determining  the  overall  quota  of 
sugar  for  consumption  purposes,  provides  that  the  ‘‘determination  shall  be 
made  so  as  to  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  and  of  those  engaged  in  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  by  providing  such  supply  of  sugar  as  will  be  consumed 
at  prices  which  will  not  be  excessive  to  consumers  and  which  will  fairly  and 
equitably  maintain  and  protect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try.  *  * 

The  above  profit  figures  demonstrate  that  the  Secretary  has  certainly  pro¬ 
tected  the  welfare  of  these  large  sugar  users,  who,  together  with  similar 
industrial  concerns,  consume  two-thirds  of  the  entire  sugar  supply.  Obviously 
the  price  of  sugar  has  not  been  excessive. 

Profits  of  sugar  producers  and  processors  have  been  adequate  and  assured. 
They  have  benefited  from  an  assured  market  and  a  stable  price.  Now  under 
the  circumstances  of  expanding  domestic  quotas,  their  outlook  for  the  future  is 
even  better. 

GROWERS  HAVE  RECEIVED  MANY  MILLIONS  IN  SUGAR  PAYMENTS 

The  Sugar  Act  entitles  the  beet  and  cane  growers  to  certain  payments  in 
return  for  their  observing  the  quota  requirements  and  the  child  labor  and  wage 
payment  provisions  of  section  301.  The  payment  varies  from  80  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  of  raw  sugar  on  farms  producing  a  small  tonnage  to  30  cents 
per  hundred  on  farms  producing  a  large  tonnage. 

The  big  Hawaii  plantations  receive  payments  at  the  minimum  rate,  while 
the  small  beet  farms  and  small  cane  growers  in  Louisiana  receive  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  This  results  in  a  highly  anomalous  situation ;  the  area  which  pays  the 
highest  rate  of  wages  receives  the  lowest  rate  of  sugar  payments,  while  the 
areas  which  pay  the  lowest  wages  receive  the  highest  sugar  payments.  Many 
growers  who  pay  less  than  $1.15  per  hour  nevertheless  are  receiving  payments 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  We  think  that  if  the  industry  is  to  be  subsidized, 
the  subsidy  should  vary  directly  with  the  level  of  wages  paid — the  higher  the 
wage,  the  higher  the  sugar  payments. 

Over  the  years  during  which  such  payments  have  been  made  (1934-60)  they 
have  aggregated  $1,341  million.  (Source:  For  1951-59,  “Agricultural  Statistics” 
1960,  pp.  546  and  547 ;  for  1934-50,  “House  Hearings  on  Extension  of  Sugar 
Act,”  Committee  on  Agriculture,  serial  .T,  p.  81.  The  figures  for  the  years  1934- 
50  include  Sugar  Division  administrative  expenses.)  This  enormous  sum  has 
been  paid  to  the  industry  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  at  the  same  time  that 
the  industry  has  been  paying  the  miserable  wages  described  above. 

HA'WAII  THE  EXCEPTION 

As  is  clear  from  the  chart,  average  earnings  of  Hawaii  sugar  workers  have 
risen  much  more  .sharply  than  those  of  mainland  sugar  workers.  The  reason 
is  simple:  the  Hawaii  sugar  industry  has  been  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  a 
labor  organization,  the  ILWU,  to  mechanize,  modernize,  and  rationalize  its 
operaitons  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  afford  to  pay  a  wage  substantially  above 
that  paid  in  the  other  areas. 

Before  the  ILWU  became  the  recognized  bargaining  agent  for  the  Hawaii 
sugar  workers,  the  lowest  category  field  worker  was  receiving  19  cents  an  hour, 
plus  housing  and  certain  other  perquisites.  The  situation  on  the  sugar  planta¬ 
tions  was  truly  colonial.  Now  the  base  rate  for  labor  grade  I  is  $1.46.  The 
weighted  average  of  hourly  earnings  of  Hawaii  sugar  workers,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  risen  from  73  cents  in  1946  to  $1.74  in  1960. 

If  we  include  the  value  of  fringe  benefits — medical  care,  pensions,  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  paid  holidays,  sick  leave  and  severance  pay — benefits  which  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  sugar  workers  elsewhere  do  not  have,  the  total  in  Hawaii  is  now  $2.30. 
These  benefits  are  all  provided  by  union  contract. 

The  Hawaii  workers  also  enjoy  legislative  protections  unheard  of  elsewhere. 
A  little  Wagner  Act  assures  them  collective  bargaining  rights.  Passed  shortly 
after  World  War  II,  this  legislation  was  an  important  aid  in  securing  bargaining 
rights  for  these  workers.  Elections  were  held  on  each  plantation  as  an  orderly 
means  of  obtaining  recognition  and  bargaining  rights. 

Hawaii’s  unemployment  insurance  law  has  been  amended  to  include  agricul¬ 
tural  workers.  No  other  State  law  covers  them.  They  are  covered,  also,  under 
the  Hawaii  workmen’s  compensation  law. 
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The  Hawaii  wage  and  hour  law  applies  to  agricultural  workers,  though  the 
provisions  under  the  ILWU  sugar  contracts  are  sufficiently  better  so  that  the 
overtime  and  minimum  wage  requirements  are  not,  in  fact,  effective  so  far  as 
ILWU  workers  go. 

SOURCE  OF  HIGHER  WAGES 

It  is  easily  demonstrated  that  means  can  readily  be  found  to  guarantee  sugar 
workers  the  $1.15  per  hour  minimum  to  which,  in  all  justice,  they  are  entitled. 

To  raise  wages  to  this  level,  we  estimate,  would  cost  only  about  $30  million 
per  year.  This  estimate  is  based  on  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  on  man¬ 
hours  worked  and  assumes  that  all  field  workers  are  entitled  to  the  present 
FLSA  minimum  of  $1.15  per  hour.1 

The  lirst  source  for  raising  sugar  wages  to  at  least  $1.15  per  hour — a  source 
which  is  immediately  available  and  which  in  itself  is  almost  sufficient  for  the 
purpose — is  the  profit  which  the  U.S.  Treasury  derives  from  the  operations  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  Receipts  from  the  excise  tax  levied  on  the  processors  exceed 
sugar  payments  to  the  growers  by  some  $25  million  a  year.  This  excess  should 
be  made  available  to  bring  sugar  workers’  wages  up  to  the  FLSA  minimum. 

A  second  possible  source  is  the  quota  premium  (the  difference  between  the 
domestic  price  and  the  world  price).  We  estimate  that  in  I960  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  alone  received  a  benefit  from  the  quota  premium  amounting  to  $180  mil¬ 
lion.  This  figure  may  be  somewhat  different  in  the  future  because  the  world  price 
may  be  affected  if  there  is  no  longer  a  guaranteed  market  for  a  part  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  this  country.  But  in  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  only  a  small  portion  of  this 
amount  is  needed  to  bring  sugar  workers  up  to  the  present  FLSA  minimum. 

The  suggestion  here  is  that  the  sugar  from  other  countries  be  bought  at  the 
world  price  and  sold  to  processors  here  at  the  domestic  price.  The  difference 
would  go  into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Such  an  arrangement  has  been  proposed  by 
the  State  Department.  What  we  are  adding,  is  the  proposal  that  some  of  this 
money  be  set  aside  as  a  fund  to  raise  the  wages  of  sugar  workers  up  to  the 
statutory  minimum.  The  amount  available  from  this  source — $180  million  or 
thereabouts — is  much  more  than  enough  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Only  a 
fraction  of  it  is  needed. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  funds  are  available  or  could  readily  be  found,  within 
the  operations  of  the  Sugar  Act,  to  assure  all  sugar  field  workers  a  truly  fair 
and  reasonable  wage.  We  believe  that  with  some  imagination  in  redrafting  the 
wage  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  necessary  increase  could  be  paid  without 
hurting  the  growers  in  the  least. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  enunciated  the  basic  policy:  that  an  industry  which  re¬ 
ceives  Federal  protection  should  pay  an  American  wage.  The  time  is  long  since 
overdue  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  sugar  industry.  The  argument  might  be 
made  that  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  standards  for  sugar  workers  could 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar.  This  obviously  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  recommendations  proposed  by  our  union  were  followed,  namely,  to 
provide  assistance  to  those  farmers  having  difficulty  meeting  the  FLSA  minimum 
by  allowing  them  additional  compliance  payments  coming  from  the  profit  made 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  from  the  quota  premium.  If  some  price  increase  did 
occur,  it  could  easily  be  absorbed  by  the  industrial  users  as  shown  by  the  profit 
figures  above;  consequently,  it  would  not  mean  an  increase  to  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  consumers. 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  wage  determination  section 
of  the  Sugar  Act  must  be  to  bring  the  wages  of  the  sugar  workers  into  line 
with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  that  the  impact  on  other  aspects  of  the 
industry  such  as  compliance  payments  or  price  are  secondary.  We  see  no  way 
to  justify  continuation  of  an  act  whereby  growers,  processors,  industrial  users, 
or  for  that  matter  the  U.S.  Treasury  are  well  provided  for  while  the  worker  in 
the  field  remains  the  forgotten  man. 

WHAT  WE  PROPOSE 

The  Sugar  Act  should  be  amended  to  provide : 

1.  That  “fair  and  reasonable  wages”  be  defined  as  the  minimum  wage  (cur¬ 
rently  $1.15)  provided  by  tbe  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 


1  In  the  ease  of  Puerto  ltico  there  is  no  single  FLSA  minimum.  Instead,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  determinations  for  different  industries,  ranging  down  from  $1.15  in  a  few  to  50  cents 
in  others.  In  making  the  above  estimates  we  used  an  arbitrary  figure  of  75  cents  as 
approximately  the  average  FLSA  minimum  for  Puerto  Rico. 
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2.  That  the  Department  be  empowered  to  make  additional  payments  to  growers 
to  enable  them  to  raise  the  wages  of  field  workers  to  the  FLSA  minimum  within 
a  fixed  period  of  time,  such  determinations  to  be  made  after  public  hearings. 
In  the  areas  where  wages  are  lowest,  the  time  period  might  need  to  be  longer 
than  in  areas  where  wages  already  come  close  to  the  minimum,  but  in  no  instance 
should  the  time  period  exceed  3  years.  Such  additional  payments  would  be 
conditional  upon  a  grower’s  meeting  the  rising  schedule  of  wage  minimums. 

3.  That  any  excess  of  the  proceeds  of  the  excise  tax  over  payments  to  farmers 
be  utilized  to  assist  growers  in  bringing  wages  up  to  FLSA  minimum. 

4.  That  purchases  of  raw  sugar  from  foreign  countries  be  at  the  world  price 
and  that  a  part  of  the  difference  between  the  purchase  price  and  the  domestic 
price  at  which  the  sugar  is  sold  to  U.S.  processors  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  additional  payments  to  the  growers  to  enable  them  to  pay  the 
FLSA  minimum. 

5.  That  any  grower  who  pays  the  FLSA  minimum  to  his  field  workers  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  maximum  compliance  payment  of  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  raw 
sugar,  irrespective  of  the  volume  of  his  sugar  production. 

6.  That  sugar  compliance  payments  be  made  conditional  upon  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  grower  to  recognize  a  bona  fide  union  as  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  of  the  field  workers  whenever  it  represents  a  majority  of  the  work 
force. 

7.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  appropriate  committee  of  Congress  showing  how  the  field  workers  have  fared 
with  respect  to  wages  and  conditions. 

Appendix  I.  Sugar  Workers  as  Migrants 

SUGAR  WORKERS  AS  MIGRANTS - “THE  MOST  ISOLATED  AND  FORGOTTEN  PEOPLE 

IN  AMERICA” 

The  bulk  of  the  workers  who  do  the  hand  labor  in  beet  and  cane  are  migrants 
so  that  the  well-known  facts  about  migrant  agricultural  workers  may  be  cited 
as  applying  to  these  sugar  workers. 

A  Senate  report  in  1960  concludes : 

“We  found,  in  short,  that  the  migrant  workers  are  truly  the  most  isolated 
and  forgotten  people  in  America.  Despite  their  obvious  and  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  society,  they  share  few  of  its  fruits  and  seldom  find  themselves 
with  the  same  rights  and  opportunities  as  other  citizens”  (report  on  “Study 
of  Migratory  Labor”  by  Mrs.  Hayden  to  accompany  S.  Res.  267  86th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  Calendar  No.  1118,  Rept.  No.  1088,  pp.  3^). 

Another  Senate  report,  also  dated  1960,  was  quoted  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  A.  Goldberg  in  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (May  9,  1961).  According  to  this  Senate 
report : 

“The  (agricultural)  migrant  and  his  family  are  lonely  wanderers  on  the  face 
of  our  land.  They  are  living  testimonials  to  the  poverty  and  neglect  that  is 
possible  even  in  our  healthy  and  dynamic  democracy  that  prides  itself  on  its 
protection  and  concern  for  the  individual.  Behind  the  screen  of  statistics, 
showing  migrant  laborers  toiling  for  as  little  as  50  cents  an  hour,  and  working 
only  131  days  a  year,  we  see  families  crowded  into  shelters  that  are  more 
like  coops  for  animals,  with  children  undernourished  and  in  poor  health,  2  or 
3  years  behind  in  school,  with  little  chance  to  fully  develop  their  talents  and 
become  useful  to  themselves  and  their  country.  This  is  the  ugliest  kind  of 
human  waste.  The  plight  of  the  migrant  families  is  a  charge  on  the  conscience 
of  all  of  us”  (Senate  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  report,  1960) . 

MIGRANT  SUGAR  WORKERS  HAVE  LITTLE  LEGISLATIVE  PROTECTION 

Secretary  Goldberg  testifying  last  May  with  regard  to  migratory  workers, 
summed  up  the  almost  complete  lack  of  legislative  protection  which  characterizes 
the  migrant  agricultural  worker  : 

“Because  they  are  migrants,  the  residence  requirements  of  many  State  laws 
exclude  them  from  public  assistance,  health,  educational  and  other  services. 

“Agricultural  workers  have  been  expressly  excluded  in  most  instances  from 
nearly  all  of  the  Federal  and  State  social  welfare  and  labor  laws  which  protect 
other  workers. 
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“Although  workmen’s  compensation  legislation  was  the  first  type  of  social 
insurance  to  be  developed  extensively  in  the  country,  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  extending  such  benefits  to  agricultural  workers. 

“The  minimum  wage  laws  of  only  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  specifically  apply 
to  agricultural  workers  and  the  wages  and  hours  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  do  not  cover  agriculture. 

“Of  the  State  unemployment  insurance  laws,  only  that  of  Hawaii  provides 
coverage  for  farm  workers. 

“Only  the  old  age  survivors  and  disability  insurance  law  and  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  cover  farm  work — the  insurance 
law  only  if  the  worker  earns  enough  to  qualify,  and  the  child  labor  provisions 
only  if  the  child  is  employed  during  school  hours”  (testimony  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Arthur  H.  Goldberg  in  hearings  on  “Migratory  Labor,”  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  May  9,  1961,  p.  4). 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Did  labor  make  any  request  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  sit  in  on  any  of  these  hearings  or  discussions? 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  The  Department  is  fully  aware  of  our  position.  In 
previous  hearings  concerning  sugar  legislation  we  have  either  appeared 
or  introduced  material  and  introduced  briefs  setting  forth  some  of 
our  thinking. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  am  asking  if  you  requested  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  include  you  in  any  of  these  discussions  ? 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  I  believe  that  at  one  of  the  hearings  in  Hawaii  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago - 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  am  talking  about  these  hearings  that  you 
talked  about  going  on  here  this  past  year. 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  I  do  not  know  of  any  specific  request  made  by  us, 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  sir.  It  would  be  sort  of  trying  to  force 
our  way  in,  it  seems  to  me.  They  know  what  our  position  is.  They 
know  what  our  thinking  is.  We  have  appeared  time  and  time  again 
at  these  various  hearings. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  workers  in  Hawaii  amounted  to  about  $2.30  an  hour  with 
the  fringe  benefits.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  prevailing  wage 
for  common  labor  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  Are  you  referring  to  common  labor  such  as  con¬ 
struction  work  ? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Is  the  sugar  worker  a  common  laborer? 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  The  base  rate  is  $1.46  an  hour — the  base  rate. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  The  weighted  average  is  $1.70  and  with  the 
fringe  benefits  you  said  it  was  $2.30.  What  is  the  prevailing  wage  rate 
for  common  labor  ? 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  Between  $1.25  and  $1.50  an  hour.  When  you  speak 
of  a  base  rate  in  sugar,  in  many  cases  these  are  not  necessarily  what 
unskilled  labor  does,  because  the  Hawaiian  plantations  are  highly 
mechanized. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  They  are  not  people  with  schooling  and  edu¬ 
cational  qualifications,  anything  like  that — it  is  strictly  a  manual  labor 
operation,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  Your  base  rate  is  your  manual  labor,  that  is  cor¬ 
rect — the  base  rate  would  include  weeding,  a  certain  amount  of  hand 
hoeing,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  In  other  words,  that  would  be  for  unskilled 
labor.  That  would  be  high  ? 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  Of  course,  now,  you  could  not  get  unskilled  labor 
in  San  Francisco  for  $1.46  an  hour. 
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Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  That  would  be  the  highest  unskilled  labor? 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  That  would  be  impossible,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  T  am  not  familiar  with  San  Francisco.  I 
was  thinking  about  my  section. 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  $1.46  an  hour  is  not  high,  but  low  wages. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  $2.30  looks  to  me  like  a  pretty  high  wage, 
when  in  the  Post  Office  Department  their  starting  wage  is  $2.14  an 
hour  and  it  requires  some  degree  of  education. 

Mr.  Goleblatt.  It  is  true,  sir— incidentally,  the  wage  is  $1.73  or 
$1.74. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  But  you  do  not  include  the  fringe  bene¬ 
fits — that  brings  them  up  to  $2.30. 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  I  did  in  my  presentation. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  keep  saying  $1.76 — that  is  $2.30. 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  Well,  $1.46  is  still  what  the  man  has  to  spend  on 
his  groceries,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  is  going  to  find  him¬ 
self  eating  into  a  T-bone  steak  on  $1.46.  He  will  have  a  minimal 
amount  of  clothes  and  a  minimal  amount  of  money  for  recreation  at 
$1.46  an  hour.  If  he  is  a  married  man  with  a  youngster,  he  will, 
probably,  have  to  struggle  by.  After  all,  $1.46  an  hour  in  cash  is 
quite  low  wages. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  the  record  show  that,  the  average  income  of  a  farm- 
owner  in  the  United  States  is  about  80  cents  an  hour  for  his  work — 
that  is,  the  owner  of  the  farm  who  has  to  pay  the  bills,  he  has  an  aver¬ 
age  income  of  80  cents  an  hour. 

We  thank  you. 

Mr.  Goldblatt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  now  call  Mr.  Zagri,  who  is  legislative  counsel, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

STATEMENT  OF  SIDNEY  ZAGRI,  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL,  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS,  CHAUFFEURS,  WARE¬ 
HOUSEMEN  &  HELPERS 

Mr.  Zagri.  My  name  is  Sidney  Zagri,  legislative  counsel  for  the 
IBT. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  permission  of  the  chairman  to  insert  into 
the  record  my  prepared  statement  and  also  an  exhibit  to  the  state¬ 
ment  which  is  a  brochure  published  by  our  international,  entitled 
“50  Cents  Per  Hour  F air  and  Reasonable.” 

Mr.  Poage.  That  will  be  filed  for  our  record.  It  will  not  be  in¬ 
troduced — 

Mr.  Zagri.  I  mean  the  contents.  It  is  very  brief. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  it  filed. 

Mr.  Zagri.  Yes. 

(The  brochure  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.) 

Mr.  Poage.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Zagri.  Our  union  represents  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
sugar-processing  plants  of  the  West.  We  have  a  direct  interest,  of 
course,  in  the  stability  of  the  sugar  industry  and  an  even  more  direct 
interest  in  the  wages  paid  to  the  fieldworkers,  because  this  basic  wage 
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sets  the  framework  or  the  frame  of  reference  in  which  we  must  nego¬ 
tiate  for  the  workers  in  the  processing  plants. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  statement  that  has  just  been  made 
by  Mr.  Goldblatt,  representing  the  ILWU,  and  by  Mr.  Fischer,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Packinghouse  Workers,  in  support  of  II. R.  11706,  which 
would  amend  section  301(c)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

Drastic  changes  in  the  world  situation  with  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  sugar,  calls  for  a  reevalution  of  the  basic 
premises  upon  which  the  Sugar  Act  is  founded. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  emphasize  the  point  that  was  made 
by  Mr.  Goldblatt  that  this  reevaluation  must  include  a  factual  deter¬ 
mination  and  analysis  of  the  standards  applied  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  applying  the  fair  and  reasonable  wage  provision 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

Cuba’s  former  share  of  the  American  market  is  presently  subject 
to  redistribution,  calling  for  a  possible  larger  reallocation  to.  domestic 
production.  This  means  that  the  American  sugar  producer  and 
processor  will  benefit  even  more  than  in  the  past  in  terms  of  a  larger 
share  of  guaranteed  market  at  subsidized  prices.  The  sugarworker 
remains  the  only  one  not  protected  beyond  the  “dead  letter”  safe¬ 
guards  provided  for  in  “fair  and  reasonable”  wage  requirements  of 
section  301  (c)  (1)  of  the  act. 

The  administration’s  position  and  that  of  industry  is  reflected  in 
the  proposed  act.  The  administration’s  bill  reflects  9  months  of  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  administration  and  industry.  As  a  result,  every 
segment  of  the  sugar  industry  is  provided  for  with  built-in  protec¬ 
tion,  guaranteed  profits,  guaranteed  opportunities  for  growth;  but 
nothing  is  provided  for  the  sugarworker. 

I  could  not  help  but  observe  or  remember,  rather,  the  statement 
made  by  the  chairman  this  morning  that  the  sugar  industry  is  so 
profitable  under  the  Sugar  Act  that  everybody  is  trying  to  get  into 
the  act. 

Of  course,  we  applaud  this.  We  want  a  sugar  industry  that  is 
profitable.  But  we  feel  that  it  cannot  continue  to  be  profitable  and 
exist  in  a  managed  economy  unless  all  segments  of  the  sugar  industry 
are  properly  cared  for,  with  some  sense  of  equity  and  some  sense  of 
justice. 

The  “fair  and  reasonable”  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  create  the 
popular  misconception  that  the  sugarworker  is  presently  protected 
on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  which  would  be  at  least  the  equivalent 
of  the  minimum  wage  standards  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  sugarworker  today 
is  no  better  off  than  the  migrant  worker  and  is  far  worse  off  than  the 
bracero  who  is  granted  a  $1  minimum  if  he  crosses  the  Mexican 
border  into  the  United  States.  The  sugarworker  in  the  same  area, 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  is  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  50  or  60  cents 
an  hour. 

In  1962  the  Department  of  Agriculture  promulgated  minimum 
rates  of  $1.46  an  hour  in  Hawaii,  90  cents  an  hour  in  Florida,  60  cents 
an  hour  in  Louisiana,  50  cents  an  hour  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
36  cents  an  hour  in  Puerto  Rico. 

I  would  like  fo  interject  here  that  the  minimum  wage  per  hour  in 
Hawaii  is  the  minimum  wage  for  one-half  day  of  labor  in  Puerto  Rico 
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And  these  are  the  wage  determinations  of  fair  and  reasonable  by  the 
same  Department  during  the  same  crop  period.  The  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  for  5  years  would  freeze  this  condition. 

The  case  for  subsidizing  the  sugarworker  as  an  integral  and  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  a  controlled  and  subsidized  sugar  industry  has  already 
been  established  by  my  associates.  My  testimony  is  directed  to  two 

limited  objectives :  ...  „  i  j 

( 1 )  The  establishment  of  FLSA  minimums  for  sugarworkers  does 

not  constitute  a  departure  from  established  precedent  in  extending  a 
minimum  wage  for  agricultural  workers  in  the  sugar  industry. 

H.R.  11706  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  principle  established  m 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  provided  that  sugarworkers  receive  a  fair  and 

reasonable  rate.  ,  , '  , 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amendment 
incorporated  in  the  proposed  bill  by  Congressman  Inouye  is  simply 
a  clarifying  amendment  of  the  substantive  provision  in  the  act  at 
the  present  time.  It  simply  seeks  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  fan  and 

reasonable  wage.  _ 

The  “fair  and  reasonable  wage”  was  supported  by  kranklm  D. 
Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Congress  when  recommending  passage  of 
this  legislation  in  1937  in  which  he  stated  that 

an  industry  which  desires  the  protection  afforded  by  the  quota  system  or  a 
tariff  should  be  expected  to  guarantee  that  it  will  be  a  good  employer.  I  rec¬ 
ommend  therefore,  that  the  prevention  of  child  labor  and  the  payment  of  wages 
not  less  than  minimum  standards  be  included  among  conditions  for  receiving  a 
Federal  payment. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  President  Roosevelt  used  the  terms  “fair 
and  reasonable”  and  minimum  standards  synonymously. 

It  is  therefore  fair  to  assume  that  the  intent  of  Congress  at  the  time 
that  the  bill  was  passed  was  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
promulgate  wages  that  were  not  less  than  the  wages  paid  industries 
under  the  FLSA.  It  is  true  that  section  301(c)  (1)  provides  for  dif¬ 
ference  of  conditions  among  various  producing  areas.  This  does  not, 
however,  mean  that  the  minimum  in  any  area  should  be  less  than 
a  minimum  wage  promulgated  by  Congress  for  the  country  as  a  w  hole. 
It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  wages  in  any  area  should  be  below 

that  of  FLSA.  . 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  proposal  of  H.K.  11  (Ob  does 
not  establish  a  precedent,  but  is  simply  a  clarifying  amendment  im¬ 
plementing  the  recommendation  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
imposing  a  special  obligation  on  the  employer  in  the  sugar  industry 
in  establishing  a  minimum  wage. 

The  application  of  the  principle  embodied  in  section  301(c)(1) 
requires  such  a  clarifying  amendment. 

The  absence  of  specific  standards  defining  “fair  and  reasonable 
wages  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  minimums  of  such,  diversity 
among  the  producing  areas  as  to  suggest  no  common  denominator  for 
arriving  at  such  determinations. 

NEED  FOR  A  SPECIFIC  STANDARD 

How  can  one  explain  “fair  and  reasonable”  minimum  wages  of  $1.46 
in  Hawaii,  90  cents  in  Florida,  60  cents  in  Louisiana,  50  cents  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  36  cents  in  Puerto  Rico  for  the  same  crop  year? 
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These  are  the  latest  determinations  for  these  areas,  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Even  under  the  most  flexible  standards,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  justification  for  the  existence  of  such  drastic  differentials 
among  the  regions  mentioned. 

If  cost  of  living  is  the  criteria,  and  a  spokesman  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  hinted  that  this  was  the  case,  one  cannot  justify 
such  differentials  since  the  cost  of  living  indexes  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  indicate  a  3-  or  4-cent  difference  at  the  outside  between  cities  of 
the  South,  North,  and  West  for  March  of  1962. 

If  it  is  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay,  this  goes  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
industry  and  not  to  the  concept  of  what  is  fair  and  reasonable.  In  any 
event,  where  productivity  is  a  factor,  the  answer  is  not  to  work  out 
a  minimum  wage  based  on  the  prevailing  scale,  but  rather  a  rate  which 
would  encourage  technological  change,  which  would  increase  efficiency 
and  place  competition  upon  the  ability  to  produce  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  pay. 

The  reluctance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  reveal  specific 
standards  in  the  making  of  determinations,  or  its  failure  to  justify 
drastic  wage  differences  between  regions,  is  further  indication  of  the 
need  for  the  establishment  of  specific  legislative  criteria  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not  require  producei’S  who  can  prove 
undue  hardship  to  raise  the  wages  to  the  prescribed  minimums  im¬ 
mediately.  Procedures  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
hardship  cases. 

A  portion  of  the  $180  million  subsidy  made  available  to  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  could  be  used  to  subsidize  the  difference  between  substandard 
wages  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  where  hardship 
is  established. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  less  than  $30  million  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  raising  the  wages  from  the  present  substandard  level  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  in  the  areas  where  the  substand¬ 
ard  levels  exist  today.  So  it  would  not  be  imposing  hardship  on  any¬ 
one  if  part  of  a  subsidy  which  is  presently  given  to  foreign  producers 
could  be  diverted  to  those  areas  where  hardship  on  a  producer  would 
take  place  where  the  transition  was  made  without  some  type  of  help. 

While  I  applaud  the  desire  of  this  administration  to  help  the 
bracero,  to  help  the  peon  in  Latin  America  and  Mexico  as  a  part  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy,  I  feel  that  we  have  an  equally  great  obligation 
to  the  worker  of  America  who  is  working  under  substandard  condi¬ 
tions  and  for  substandard  wages. 

In  fact,  in  my  book,  he  has  a  priority  in  the  scale  of  obligations  by 
this  Congress. 

I  recall  the  other  day  Chairman  Cooley  spoke  of  starvation  prices 
for  sugar  coming  to  this  country  under  the  global  quota  program  of 
the  administration,  and  I  agree  with  him  on  this.  But  I  believe  the 
continuance  of  the  Sugar  Act  without  a  change  in  the  basic  machinery 
for  wage  determination  would  predicate  this  act  on  starvation  wages. 
Where  I  have  concern  for  the  foreign  pi'oducer  that  he  should  not 
receive  starvation  prices,  I  have  equally  great  concern  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  worker  that  our  economy  in  the  sugar  industry  be  not  based  on 
starvation  wages. 
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A  continuance  of  the  present  policy  of  having  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  place  the  stamp  of  governmental  approval  on  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  in  an  area — no  matter  how  low — does  more  harm  than 
good. 

It  stands  in  the  way  of  workers  negotiating  an  improvement  over 
the  present  substandard  wage  through  collective  bargaining.  The 
employer  can  always  shift  the  responsibility  to  the  Government.  If 
the  fair  and  reasonable  wage  concept  is  to  l>e  a  “dead  letter,'’  I  say, 
gentlemen,  it  is  better  to  have  no  provision  at  all,  because  it  is  an 
obstacle  to  collective  bargaining  in  this  industry. 

In  conclusion,  1  would  like  to  recommend,  one,  that  the  dead  letter, 
and  I  say  this  advisedly,  that  the  dead  letter  proviso  of  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  wages  of  the  act  calls  for  one  or  two  of  the  following : 

(a)  Adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  establishing  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  minimums  as  outlined  in  H.R.  11706,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Inouye ;  or 

(b)  Extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  for  only  1  year  with  provisions  for 
a  study  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  a  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  to  establish  a  factual  determination  in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  To  determine  basis  for  drastic  differences  in  minimum 
rates  ranging  from  $0.36  in  Puerto  Rico  to  $1.46  in  Hawaii. 

(2)  Examination  of  Department  of  Agriculture’s  wage  deter¬ 
minations  to  determine  basis  for  minimum  rates.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  today  it  is  hit  or  miss  and  does  not  really  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  formula  or  criteria. 

(3)  Investigation  of  the  ability  of  the  sugar  industry  to  pay 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  rates  to  the  sugarworkers. 

(4)  The  impact  of  technology  on  the  industry. 

The  study  should  be  completed  with  a  report  back  to  the  88th 
Congress  not  later  than  March  1, 1963. 

I  might  add  that  this  approach  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  with 
reference  to  the  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Workers,  and  also  the  Laundry 
Workers,  as  well  as  the  Agricultural  Processing  Workers  which  were 
not  included  under  the  fair  labor  standards  amendments  at  the  last 
Congress  and  a  report  has  now  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  the  Congress  with  reference  to  the  request  for  specific  studies. 

I  believe  that  such  a  study  would  reveal  the  need  for  the  type  of 
recommendation  we  make  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Zagri. 

Mr.  Short — before  we  go  into  questions,  may  I  get  this  matter 
straight  :  I  do  not  want  the  witness  to  feel  that  I  am  raising  any 
criticism  of  him  at  all,  but  you  asked  at  the  beginning  if  you  might 
have  permission  to  insert  your  statement  in  the  record  and  then  sum¬ 
marize  it  to  the  committee.  Permission  was  granted  to  insert  the 
statement  in  the  record,  but  the  summary  included  every  word,  be¬ 
cause  I  watched  it  carefully — every  word  of  the  statement  with  a  good 
many  additional.  There  just  is  not  any  purpose  of  having  both  of 
those  go  into  the  record.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  ask  that  only  your 
stenographic  statement  be  included  in  the  record,  which  will  include 
everything  that  you  said  and  everything  that  you  wrote.  I  am  not 
wanting  to  cut  out  a  thing  in  the  world,  but  there  is  not  any  sense  in 
the  U.S.  Government  paying  to  insert  these  things  twice.  I  do  not 
know  whether  our  other  witnesses  did  the  same  thing  or  not.  They 
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did  in  large  part,  I  know,  but  I  did  not  watch  your  statements  as  I  did 
the  last  witness’,  because  I  saw  what  was  happening.  Instead  of  cut¬ 
ting  down  time,  we  were  simply  taking  a  great  deal  more  time  than 
we  would  if  the  witnesses  read  their  statements. 

I  have  no  objection  at  all,  understand,  to  letting  everything  you 
want  to  go  into  the  record,  but  I  do  not  want  it  to  go  in  twice. 

Mr.  Zagri.  I  appreciate  that.  I  did  not  know  I  was  going  to  do 
this  when  I  started.  I  do  not  think  I  said  “summarize.”  I  thought 
I  said  “interpolate.” 

Mr.  Poage.  You  were  interpolating  by  adding  to  it  frequently? 
But  you  did  not  drop  one  single  word  or  sentence.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  other  gentlemen  covered  all  of  theirs  or  not.  If  they 
did  not,  I  want  them  covered. 

We  will  simply  drop  the  ones  that  were  omitted. 

Mr.  Short  ? 

Mr.  Short.  Mr.  Zagri,  I  did  not  find  it  in  your  statement  here,  but 
did  you  say  the  people  working  in  the  processing  plants  are  members 
of  your  union. 

Mr.  Zagri.  Are  members  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  yes. 

Mr.  Short.  How  far  across  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Zagri.  Mostly  in  the  Western  States — Colorado,  California. 

Mr.  Short.  Starting  with  Colorado  and  California  ? 

Mr.  Zagri.  Yes;  I  think  we  have  about  13  local  unions  which  are 
exclusively  in  the  sugar  processing  industry. 

Mr.  Short.  I  see.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Rabbi  Eugene  J.  Lipman,  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Farm  Labor. 

Rabbi  Lipman. 

STATEMENT  OF  RABBI  EUGENE  J.  LIPMAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  FARM  LABOR 

Rabbi  Lipman.  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  read  my  full 
statement  and  would  request  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  you  commence  to  read  it,  it  will  not  be  inserted  in 
the  record. 

Rabbi  Lipman.  I  would  identify  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Farm  Labor  as  a  nonpartisan  factfinding  agency  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  doing  research  and  making  information  available  on  farm 
laborers. 

Its  cochairmen  are  Frank  P.  Graham  and  A.  Philip  Randolph.  All 
the  names  of  the  committee  memebrs  are  on  the  statement  which  you 
have. 

I  will  mention  only  the  summary,  since  much  of  the  factual  data 
in  the  statement  has  already  been  presented  by  previous  witnesses, 
and  our  suggestion  to  this  committee  is  identical  with  the  suggestion 
made  previously. 

First,  we  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  object  to  the  justifiable 
protections  which  exist  in  the  law  for  producers.  Our  concern  is  that 
the  workers  receive  protections  which  have  been  legally  due  them  since 
1934,  but  which  in  fact  have  never  been  extended  to  them.  It  is  the 
view  of  our  committee  that  no  wage  less  than  the  minimum  set  by 
FLSA  is  either  fair  or  reasonable  today. 
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We  feel  that  payments  of  a  minimum  of  $1.15  an  hour  to  sugar 
workers  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  most  small-scale  growers,  as 
well  as  to  workers  themselves.  Higher  wages  and  higher  net  incomes 
for  these  growers  would  constitute  an  injection  of  purchasing  power 
into  many  regions  that  are  currently  considered  depressed. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  is  the  feeling  of  our  committee  that  this 
recommendation  is  a  sound  one  and  should  be  put  into  legislation. 

Let  me  stop  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  complete  prepared  statement  of  Rabbi  Eugene  J.  Lipman  is 
as  follows:) 

Statement  ok  the  National  Advisory  Committee  of  Farm  Labor  on  AY  age 

Provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 

My  name  is  Eugene  J.  Lipman.  I  am  Rabbi  of  Temple  Sinai  in  Washington. 
D.C.  I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Farm  Labor  and 
present  this  statement  on  behalf  of  the  committee.  While  I  do  not  consider 
myself  an  expert  on  all  the  problems  of  agriculture,  I  do  attempt  to  keep  myself 
informed  of  the  issues  having  to  do  with  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor  for 
hired  workers  in  agriculture.  The  material  in  this  statement  has  been  prepared 
by  the  research  department  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Farm  Labor. 
Iwant  to  thank  this  committee  for  permitting  us  this  time  to  present  our  views. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Farm  Labor  is  a  nonpartisan,  factfinding 
agency,  concerned  with  making  information  available  on  the  conditions  of  farm 
labor."  Its  members  are  listed  on  this  stationery.  We  wish  to  draw  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  attention  to  the  need  for  strengthening  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
intended  to  protect  the  interests  of  American  farm  workers  in  sugarbeet  and 
sugarcane  fields. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Farm  Labor  is  concerned  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  because  the  history  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  enforcement  of  the 
requirement  that  sugar  workers  be  paid  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Tbis  requirement  was  included  in  the  original  Jones-Costigan 
Act  of  1934  on  the  ground  that  a  public  subsidy  given  to  the  sugar  industry 
should  contain  protections  for  all  affected  groups,  and  not  merely  constitute 
a  guarantee  of  grower  and  processor  profits. 

In  our  opinion,  this  requirement  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  ensure  the  in¬ 
tended  protection.  “Fair  and  reasonable”  has  proved  too  vague  a  term.  Ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  the  present  criteria,  cost-of-living  and  ability  to  pay,  have 
not  produced  wage  levels  that  can  be  honestly  regarded  as  fair  and  reasonable. 
Surely  it  is  neither  fair  nor  reasonable  to  expect  anyone  to  support  himself  and 
his  family  on  60  cents  an  hour — the  wage  currently  certified  as  the  minimum  for 
sugarcane  workers  in  Louisiana.  We  are  therefore  suggesting  that  another  and 
more  objective  criterion  be  substituted:  the  wage  set  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  the  minimum  necessary  to  support  a  worker  and  his  dependents 
in  decency. 

Since  1934,  the  sugar  industry  has  been  one  of  the  most  heavily  subsidized 
and  protected  sections  of  the  American  economy.  We  are  not  here  to  object  to 
that  protection.  We  realize  that  it  has  stabilized  the  sugar  industry  and  given 
a  needed  measure  of  security  to  small  sugar  producers  that  was  not  present 
before  the  act.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  very  much  concerned  that  sugar 
workers  have  not  enjoyed  a  similar  measure  of  security,  that  the  act’s  mandate 
to  protect  field  workers  in  the  industry  has  not  been  carried  out.  Far  from 
receiving  the  benefits  intended  for  them  under  this  legislation,  their  wages  remain 
at  substandard  levels,  even  when  compared  to  depressed  State  average  wages 
for  farmworkers.  Only  in  Hawaii,  where  strong  unionization  is  responsible, 
have  sugar  field  workers  substantially  improved  their  conditions. 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates,  set  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  after  public 
hearings  in  some  of  the  sugar-raising  areas,  have  followed  a  curious  pattern. 
Currently,  the  minimum  standard  of  fair  and  reasonable  wages  ranges  from  60 
cents  an  hour  in  Louisiana  to  $1.46  an  hour  (plus  fringe  benefits  worth  close  to 
another  50  cents  an  hour)  in  Hawaii.  What  appears  fair  and  reasonable  pay 
for  identical  work  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  almost  2%  times  what  is  ruled  fair 
and  reasonable  in  Louisiana.  AVhile  beet  workers  generally  fare  somewhat 
better,  their  wages — currently  at  least  95  cents  an  hour — are  below  the  national 
average  farm  wage  and  State  averages  in  major  beetgrowing  regions. 
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The  wage  determinations  in  Louisiana  have  had  an  effect  not  intended  by  Con¬ 
gress  :  they  have  handicapped  several  attempts  to  establish  collective  bargaining 
there.  Once  a  rate  was  ruled  “fair  and  reasonable”  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  cane  workers’  demands  for  higher  pay  were  effectively  stopped  by 
growers’  contentions  that  their  wages  had  been  officially  certified  as  fair.  Thus, 
the  vague  references  in  the  Sugar  Act  to  the  alternative  “higher  rates  agreed  to 
by  employees  and  their  employers”  have  had  no  meaning  except  in  Hawaii,  and 
collective  bargaining  has  been  hampered — albeit  unintentionally — by  govern¬ 
mental  action. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  small  sugarcane  producers— in  com¬ 
petition  with  very  large-scale  growers — would  also  benefit  from  increased  mini¬ 
mum  rates.  The  labor  costs  of  these  small  producers  are  much  less  than  those 
of  their  competitors,  and  increased  wage  rates  would  affect  their  production  costs 
much  less  than  they  would  affect  the  large-scale  growers  who  rely  heavily  on 
hired  labor.  Therefore,  higher  wages  could  be  expected  to  improve  the  market¬ 
ing  position  of  small  farmers  vis-a-vis  large  producers.  Moreover,  higher  wages 
would  increase  the  value  of  the  labor  supplied  by  the  small  grower  and  his 
family. 

Of  relevance  here  is  some  data  which  appeared  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Farm  Cost  Situation  of  November  1957.  This  is  the  only  official 
data,  so  far  as  we  know,  which  breaks  down  and  compares  production  costs 
for  large  and  small-scale  farms  competing  in  a  given  area.  The  data  pertains  to 
cotton  farms  in  the  Mississippi  Delta.  On  the  small-scale  farms,  the  cost  of 
hired  labor  was  about  10  percent  of  total  operating  expenses,  while  on  the  large 
cotton  farms  in  the  Delta,  labor  costs  amounted  to  36  percent  of  total  operating 
expenses. 

In  other  words,  the  small-scale  farmer  performs  most  of  his  own  work,  and 
wages  therefore  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  his  production  costs.  Moreover, 
given  the  decline  of  small  farms  and  the  expansion  of  large  farms,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  net  income  of  small  producers  is  dropping  while  their  operating  expenses 
are  either  steady  or  rising.  The  opposite  appears  to  be  true  for  their  large-scale 
competitors.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  higher  wages  would 
increase  the  operating  costs  of  the  large  farmers  much  more  than  those  of  their 
struggling  competitors  who  hire  less  labor.  The  latter  as  a  result  would  be  in 
a  more  favorable  competitive  position.  Thus  the  overall  result  of  wage  increases 
for  farmers  who  do  most  of  their  own  work  would  be  higher  net  incomes.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  would  apply  to  sugar  growers  as  much  as  to  cotton  growers. 

We  are  not  impressed  by  statements  that  growers  cannot  pay  wages  higher 
than  have  generally  been  certified.  For  one  thing,  actual  wages  paid  are  in 
many  cases  higher  than  the  minimum  rate — although  they  are  still  far  below 
what  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  calls  a  fair  wage.  Hawaiian  growers  paying 
much  higher  wages,  while  admittedly  large  operators  with  considerable  resources, 
must  nonetheless  pay  much  greater  transportation  costs  than  mainland  producers. 
But  the  Hawaiian  growers  still  make  profits.  Finally,  ability  to  pay  has  quite 
properly  never  been  the  primary  consideration  in  determining  fair  wages.  Public 
policy  in  this  country  has  repeatedly  denied  that  any  employer  has  an  absolute 
right  to  dictate  terms  of  employment — no  matter  how  hard-pressed  a  particular 
employer  might  be.  It  is  in  keeping  with  this  tradition  that  we  call  for  minimum 
wages  to  sugar  workers  at  least  equal  to  the  rate  set  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

We  would  point  out,  in  addition,  that  cost  of  living  is  supposed  to  be  given 
just  as  much  weight  as  ability  to  pay  in  setting  the  wages  for  sugar  workers. 
The  cost-of-living  factor  seems,  however,  to  have  served  more  as  an  excuse  for 
perpetuating  low  wages  in  this  country’s  depressed  rural  areas.  We  certainly 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  60  cents  an  hour  is  a  realistic  index  to  the  cost  of 
living  in  any  part  of  America  today. 

A  fair  and  reasonable  wage  should  presumably  mean  a  wage  sufficient  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  a  worker  and  his  dependents  in  minimal  health  and  well-being. 
It  should  presumably  pay  a  man  enough  to  ensure  that  he  need  not  call  upon  his 
young  children  to  help  support  the  family.  In  a  seasonal  industry  where  work¬ 
ers  are  denied  unemployment  benefits,  we  do  not  see  how  a  wage  less  than  the 
$1.15  an  hour  required  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  could  possibly  support  a 
worker  and  his  family  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

To  conclude,  we  hope  it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  objecting  to  justifiable  pro¬ 
tections  for  sugar  producers.  Our  concern  is  that  sugar  workers  receive  the 
protections  legally  due  them  for  nearly  30  years  but  never  in  fact  extended  to 
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them.  We  do  not  consider  any  wage  less  than  the  national  minimum  as  set  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  be  either  fair  or  reasonable  in  this  day  and 
age.  We  do  believe  that  payment  of  $1.15  an  hour  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  most  small-scale  sugar  growers  as  well  as  of  sugar  workers.  Higher  wages 
for  sugar  workers  and  higher  net  incomes  for  small  sugar  growers  would,  more¬ 
over,  constitute  an  injection  of  purchasing  power  into  many  regions  that  are 
presently  depressed  areas.  Higher  wages  would  therefore  complement  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  rural  areas  development  program  and  the  area  redevelopment  ad¬ 
ministration  by  improving  the  economy  and  standard  of  living  not  only  in  those 
blighted  areas  but  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Short,? 

Mr.  Short.  I  am  right  up  against  the  same  question  again,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  I  mentioned  a  while  ago  that,  we  have  had  the  experience 
with  in  the  instance  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Plow  high  can 
we  raise  these  wages  without  displacing  these  people  from  jobs  of 
any  kind  through  the  adaptation  of  further  mechanization?  This 
is  the  problem. 

Rabbi  Lipman.  Let  me  state,  Congressman  Short,  that  at  this  time 
I  am  speaking  personally  and  not  for  the  committee.  1  have  the 
feeling  that  any  kind  of  mechanized  equipment  that  will  do  a  job  at 
less  cost  to  the  producer  is  going  to  be  introduced  regardless  of  wages. 
It,  is  not  usually  a  case  of  a  small  differentiation  between  the  cost  of 
a  machine  and  wages.  Automation  has  not  been  caused  by  high 
wages.  Automation  has  been  caused  by  technological  advances  and 
the  great  skills  of  our  engineers  and  technicians.  We  are  not  going 
to  stop  automation  by  keeping  our  wages  low.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  be  skillful  enough  and  imaginative  enough  to  find  ways  and  means 
for  new  jobs  for  workers  who  are  going  to  be  displaced  by  automa¬ 
tion,  no  matter  what  we  do  in  wages. 

Meanwhile,  and  here  I  speak  again  for  the  committee,  we  have  a 
duty  to  see  that  the  worker  gets  a  living  wage.  Sixty  cents  an  hour  in 
Louisiana  is  not  a  living  wage.  And  not  even  95  cents  an  hour,  which 
is  the  national  average  for  beet  sugar  workers,  is  a  living  wage,  with 
our  high  living  standards  of  today. 

Mr.  S  hort.  In  North  Dakota,  we  have  a  wage  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  me  get  something  straight,  because  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  these  opinions  you  give.  You  say  there  will  be  automation 
in  an  industry  regardless  of  the  wages  and  that  higher  wages  do  not 
bring  about  automation.  That  simply  is  contrary  to  everything  I 
have  ever  learned. 

I  remember  I  was  much  impressed  at  one  time  in  Egypt  to  see  a 
group  of  men  working  on  the  road  and  they  were  each  carrying  dirt. 
They  each  carried  a  little  basket,  and  they  went  down  to  a  borrow 
pit  and  scraped  up  by  hand  a  bucketful  of  dirt  and  carried  it  to  the 
excavation  and  dumped  it. 

We  had  seen  some  machinery  in  Egypt  and  said,  “Why  don't  you 
use  it?”  The,  answer  was,  “It  is  much  cheaper  to  employ  these  people 
than  to  bring  in  machines.  They  work  for  about  10  cents  a  day. 

Obviously — I  am  not  saying  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  but  quite  obviously,  if  you  raise  their  wages  to  $1  an  hour, 
certainly  it  is  going  to  create  automation. 
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Why,  certainly,  the  determination  that  the  employer  makes  is 
whether  it  costs  more  to  do  this  by  hand  or  whether  it  costs  more  to 
do  it  with  a  machine  that  costs  him  $20,000.  I  agree  with  you  that 
it  a  $20,000  machine  will  clo  it  for  him  cheaper  per  unit,  lie  will  do 
it  that  way.  But  as  long  as  wages  are  lower,  he  is  not  going  to  use 
the  machine  as  long  as  he  can  do  it  cheaper  without  the  machine. 

Rabbi  Lipman.  There  are  many  other  factors  involved  here,  Con¬ 
gressman  Poage,  like  what  it  costs  to  develop  the  machine,  whether 
this  producer  has  to  provide  the  research,  or  whether  the  machine  is 
already  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Poage.  He  does  not  care.  The  w  hole  question  with  him  is  what 
is  the  cost  of  the  machine  and  the  cost,  of  operating  it  and  if  his  cost  of 
operating  that  machine,  which  includes  his  cost  of  buying  it  or  renting 
it,  if  the  cost  of  that  is  greater  to  get  the  work  done  than  it  is  to  get 
it  done  with  a  pick  and  shovel,  he  will  do  it  with  a  pick  and  shovel. 

Rabbi  Lipman.  Once  the  machine  is  available;  you  are  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  suggest  that  wages  of  workers 
do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  speed  of  automation.  I  think 
they  do. 

Now’,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  ofttimes  automation 
will  reduce  costs  so  much  that  workers  will  be  displaced  even  though 
they  are  presently  drawing  a  substandard  wage.  In  fact,  I  have  very 
seriously  questioned  that  operation  in  Egypt  even  at  10  cents  a  day. 
I  was  not  sure  but  what  they  could  put  a  man  out  there  on  a  dragline 
and  do  that  work  cheaper,  because  that  labor  is  terribly  inefficient;  of 
necessity  it  is. 

I  simply  did  not  want  to  let  that  pass. 

Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Now,  I  believe  that  completes  our  witnesses  today.  Is  there  anyone 
else  here  that  we  should  call  ? 

Is  there  anyone  else  here  who  wants  to  testify  today  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Poage.  If  not,  the  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  o’clock 
Monday  morning. 

(The  following  letter  was  also  submitted  to  the  committee:) 

California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  May  22, 1962. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  behalf  of  the  1.4  million  members  of  the  California  Labor  Federa¬ 
tion,  AFL-CIO,  I  would  like  to  have  this  letter  incorporated  into  the  record  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee’s  May  1962  hearings  on  amendments  to  the 
Sugar  Act. 

In  examining  the  history  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act’s  enforcement  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  we  are  struck  by  its  failure  to  give  coherent  and 
intelligible  meaning  to  Congress’  directive  that  sugar  workers  be  paid  a  “fair  and 
reasonable  wage."  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  requirement  was  made  part  of  the 
original  act  in  1934  as  a  corollary  to  the  public  subsidies  to  be  extended  to  sugar 
growers  and  refiners. 

In  its  most  recent  determinations,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  found  to 
be  “fair  and  reasonable”  wages  of  $1.46  plus  fringe  benefits  of  about  50  cents 
an  hour  for  Hawaii,  75  cents  to  $1  for  the  beet  areas,  60  cents  for  Louisiana  and 
50  cents  for  Puerto  Rico. 

With  the  exception  of  Hawaii  and  possibly  Puerto  Rico,  the  supposed  safe¬ 
guards  provided  by  the  act  have  resulted  in  sugar  wage  rates  inferior  even  to 
those  paid  on  the  average  to  other  farmworkers  in  the  areas  involved.  In  view 
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of  the  fact  that  farm  wage  rates  generally  average  less  than  one-third  to  those 
enjoyed  by  American  factory  workers,  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  vastness 
of  this  miscarriage  of  justice  for  sugarworkers. 

Since  variations  in  living  costs  within  the  Nation  are  relatively  minor,  it  equally 
defies  the  imagination  as  to  how  the  Department  could  simultaneously  find  wages 
ranging  from  50  cents  up  to  $1.46  and  more  “fair  and  reasonable”  for  the  several 
areas  involved. 

The  Department  has  obviously  attempted  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  indis¬ 
criminately  adopt  the  depressed  wage  levels  prevailing  in  bracero-dominated 
areas  while  at  the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  Hawaii,  approving  those  brought  into 
being  through  collective  bargaining.  This  was  done  without  the  slightest  refer¬ 
ence  to  actual  needs  based  upon  living  costs.  Nor  was  there  any  pretense  at 
utilization  of  objective  criteria  in  determining  a  “fair  and  reasonable  wage” 
for  sugarworkers. 

This  irresponsible  approach  has  served  the  selfish  needs  of  the  large-scale 
growers  and  processors  by  helping  to  impose  the  most  extreme  depression  of 
wage  and  income  levels  upon  sugarworkers  generally.  The  artificiality  of  these 
depressed  conditions  is  most  fully  understood  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
this  retrogression  transpired  during  a  decade  when  agriculture,  including  the 
sugar  growers,  was  the  only  major  industry  in  the  Nation  professing  a  drastic 
shortage  of  labor  necessitating  the  widespread  use  of  imported  workers. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  shortcomings  in  implementing  the  expressed 
intent  of  the  law  that  the  committee  must  approach  the  matter  of  amending 
the  act.  If  it  is  truly  the  intent  of  this  committee  and  the  Congress  to  afford 
workers  in  this  industry  safeguards  and  protections  somewhat  commensurate 
to  those  it  has  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  sugar  industry,  then  it  cannot  conscien¬ 
tiously  ignore  the  farcical  nature  of  past  efforts  at  interpreting  the  “fair  and 
reasonable  wage”  provision.  To  continue  the  program  on  its  present  basis  would 
be  the  height  of  hypocrisy. 

Instead,  Congress  should  and  must  give  meaning  to  the  law  by  incorporating 
into  it  specific  requirements  as  to  the  method  to  be  used  in  determining  “fair 
and  reasonable  wages.” 

In  this  connection,  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage 
level  for  sugarworkers  can  best  be  established  by  applying  the  relative  wage 
and  fringe  benefit  improvements  experienced  by  the  closely  related  “food  and 
kindred  products  industry”  workers  since  1950. 

We  use  1950  as  the  base  period  for  such  a  yardstick  since  it  represents  the 
last  full  year  prior  to  the  legal  importation  of  Mexican  nationals.  Since  braceros 
have  been  a  substantial  portion  of  the  labor  force  utilized  by  the  sugar  growers, 
it  is  apparent  that  any  serious  effort  to  determine  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage 
rate  must  take  the  presence  of  these  workers  into  account. 

The  value  of  wages  and  fringe  benefits  for  food  and  kindred  products  work¬ 
ers  rose  by  91  percent  between  1950  and  December  1961.  It  is  our  conviction 
that  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  for  sugarworkers  would  necessarily  have  to 
reflect  a  relative  increase  of  the  same  dimensions  since  1950. 

At  that,  this  would  represent  a  conservative  approach  to  the  problem.  We 
say  this  because  sugar  growers,  along  with  the  large-scale  growers  and  proces¬ 
sors  of  other  agricultural  commodities,  have  during  the  past  decade  sought  re¬ 
newal  of  Public  Law  78  on  the  grounds  that  their  industries  suffered  from  a 
most  severe  shortage  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  substan¬ 
tial  surplus  of  labor  during  most  of  the  past  decade  in  the  food  and  kindred 
products  category  and  in  all  other  major  industries.  Under  such  circumstances, 
any  reputable  economist  would  have  freely  predicted  that  a  larger  relative  im¬ 
provement  in  wages  and  working  conditions  would  have  transpired  in  agricul¬ 
ture  generally. 
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Let  us  examine  what  has  actually  transpired  over  these  past  12  years  in 
Monterey  County,  one  of  the  leading  sugarbeet-producing  areas  of  California. 
According  to  California  Department  of  Employment’s  Weekly  Farm  Labor  Re¬ 
port,  the  evolution  of  conditions  in  the  thinning  and  hoeing  of  sugarbeets  in 
Monterey  County  was  as  follows : 


Week  ending— 

Hourly 

Total 

Number  of 

rate 

workers 

braceros 

May  20,  1950 _ 

$0.  75 

300 

None 

May  9,  1959 _ _ 

.825 

500 

6) 

May  7,  1960 _ 

.85 

600 

300 

May  6,  1961 _ _ 

.95 

750 

400 

May  2,  1962 _ 

1.00 

900 

500 

1  Substantial— precise  numbers  not  reported;  notation  simply  indicated  “in  excess  of  100.” 


In  other  words,  as  a  result  of  bracero  domination  and  laxity  of  enforcement 
of  governmental  safeguards  for  domestic  workers,  the  rise  of  wage  rates  from 
75  cents  to  only  $1  an  hour  between  1950  and  1962  represented  a  33%  percent 
increase.  Had  a  91-percent  increase  occurred  during  this  period,  as  was  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  closely  related  food  and  kindred  products  workers,  the  May 
1962  thinning  and  hoeing  rate  would  have  rested  at  $1.43  an  hour. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  most  of  the  increase  which  actually  took 
place  since  1950  was  very  belated  in  nature,  having  occurred  largely  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  relatively  sudden  jump  from  82.5  cents  an  hour  in 
1959  to  $1  an  hour  was  the  direct  result  of  the  AFL-CIO’s  organizing  efforts 
within  the  past  few  years,  together  with  a  rather  cautious  attempt  by  the 
Deparment  of  Labor  to  effectuate  some  of  its  own  legal  responsibilities  in  this 
area.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  pressures  upon  the  growers,  one  can  only 
assume  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  have  leaned  favorably  toward 
the  judgment  that  75  cents  an  hour  was  as  fair  and  reasonable  in  1962  as  it  was 
in  1950. 


Monterey  County’s  experience,  and  that  of  virtually  all  the  other  sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  areas,  make  it  only  too  apparent  that  the  fair  and  reasonable  wage 
standard  written  into  the  law  by  Congress  has  been  totally  ignored  by  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  administrators. 

In  asking  for  inclusion  of  a  clearly  defined  standard  insuring  sugar  workers 
at  least  the  same  relative  benefit  improvements  as  those  realized  by  the  closely 
related  “food  and  kindred  products”  workers,  or  any  other  standard  which 
can  be  demonstrated  to  more  accurately  reflect  fair  and  reasonable  wages,  we 
are  not  introducing  a  radically  new  concept.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  asking 
nothing  more  than  enforcement  of  a  statutory  provision  enacted  28  years  ago. 

In  dollars-and-cents  terms,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  $1.43  minimum  wage 
yielded  by  our  91-percent-increase  formula  for  Monterey  County,  along  with 
appropriate  increases  for  all  other  affected  areas,  is  one  falling  far  short  of 
acceptable  levels  to  the  American  public  as  well  as  to  the  average  worker  in 
our  economy.  While  its  adoption  at  this  late  date  would  do  nothing  whatsoever 
toward  compensating  for  the  longstanding  hardships  inflicted  over  the  years 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  failings,  it  would  represent  a  meaningful 
gesture  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  restore  worker  and  public  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  its  enactments. 

Sincerely, 

Thos.  L.  Pitts,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


(Whereupon,  at  4  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  resume  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  May  21, 1962.) 
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MONDAY,  MAY  21,  1962 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

The  Committee  met  at  10:10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  I).C.,  Hon.  Harold  I). 
Cooley  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Cooley,  Poage,  Gathings,  McMillan, 
Abernethy,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Matthews,  Breeding,  McSween, 
Inouye,  Harding,  Purcell,  Hoeven,  Hague,  Teague  of  California, 
Quie,  Short,  Mrs.  May,  Harvey,  Hole,  Beermann,  and  Fernos-Isern. 

Also  present:  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  and  John  J.  Heim- 
burger,  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Hope,  will  you  please  join  us  and  sit  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hope.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  little  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  witness  is  Mr.  John  A.  O’Donnell,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  the  Philippine  Sugar  Association  and  also  represent¬ 
ing  the  National  Federation  of  Sugar  Cane  Planters  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  0E  JOHN  A.  O’DONNELL,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  PHIL¬ 
IPPINE  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.|C. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  am  John  A.  O’Donnell  of  Washington,  general  counsel  of  the 
Philippine  Sugar  Association  and  representing  also  the  National 
Federation  of  Sugar  Cane  Planters  of  the  Philippines.  I  have  ap¬ 
peared  before  this  committee  on  earlier  occasions  in  connection  with 
proposed  sugar  legislation  but  it  might  be  well  again  to  describe  the 
nature  of  the  interests  in  behalf  of  which  I  come  before  you. 

The  Philippine  Sugar  Association  embraces  about  25  leading 
processing  mills  in  the  Philippines.  The  federation  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  more  than  35,000  planters  who  are  small  inde¬ 
pendent  businessmen  engaged  in  growing  sugarcane. 

As  an  introduction  to  my  remarks  it  is  appropriate  to  quote  from 
the  President’s  budget  message  of  January  18, 1962 : 

The  Sugar  Act  expires  on  June  30,  1962.  Legislation  will  be  proposed  ex¬ 
tending  it  with  substantial  revisions  to  bring  this  program  into  line  with  the 
greatly  changed  world  sugar  situation.  Under  this  legislation  the  difference 
between  the  domestic  and  world  price  of  sugar,  which  is  currently  received 
by  foreign  suppliers  of  sugar  will  be  retained  by  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  existing  international  agreements  *  *  *. 
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With  your  permission  I  shall  also  quote  in  part  from  President 
Kennedy’s  reply  to  the  new  Ambassador  of  the  Philippines,  Hon. 
Emilio  Abello,  when  he  presented  his  credentials : 


The  United  States  is  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
and  is  aware  of  the  efforts  of  your  leaders  to  mobilize  the  human  and  natural 
resources  of  the  Nation  for  economic  development.  You  may  be  assured  that  the 
United  States  will  assist  in  this  laudable  program  wherever  it  can  *  *  *. 

It  is  consistent  with  these  words  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  in  the  proposed  revision  of  existing  sugar  legislation  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  administration  the  integrity  of  our  relations  with  the 
Philippines  is  preserved  to  the  extent  that  recognition  is  given  to  the 
fixed  annual  Philippine  sugar  quota  of  980,000  tons  at  prices  estab¬ 
lished  domestically  in  the  United  States. 

The  rest  of  my  statement  is  devoted  to  establishing  a  case  which 
will  lead  you  (a)  to  increase  that  quota,  and  (b)  to  grant  the  Philip¬ 
pines  a  fair  participation  in  additional  U.S.  sugar  imports  without 
levying  import  fees  or  otherwise  recapturing  premiums  as  is  proposed 
in  the  revisions  suggested  by  the  administration. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  record  by  repeating  statistics  and  arguments 
which  have  been  presented  to  this  committee  by  my  colleagues  and 
myself  in  connection  with  the  present  hearing  and  on  prior  occasions. 
Nonetheless,  I  suggest  that  it  may  be  helpful  to  review  a  few  chapters 
of  history,  economics,  and  international  relations  pertinent  to  your 
deliberations. 

A  e  recognize  with  understanding  and  respect  the  programs  which 
this  Congress  may  adopt  for  the  production  of  beet  and  cane  on  the 
U.S.  mainland,  in  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
requests  of  Philippine  sugar  suppliers  are  directed  only  towards  sugar 
imports  which  from  time  to  time  the  United  States  will  require. 

The  estimate  of  basic  sugar  consumption  of  the  United  States  last 
announced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  9,700,000  tons  for  the 
calendar  year.  The  supply  for  the  6  months  ending  June  30,  1962, 
is  being  met  by  domestic  producers  in  the  amount  of  2,593,250  tons 
and  by  foreign  suppliers  as  follows : 


Short  tons 


Country  raw  value 

Philippines -  672,  401 

Peru -  329,998 

Dominican  Republic _  479, 195 

Mexico -  398,  590 

Nicaragua -  50,  OIK) 

Haiti -  5,  208 

Netherlands _  5,  070 

Republic  of  China _  54,  059 

Panama -  5,  059 

Costa  Rica _  10,  059 

Canada _  '  310 

United  Kingdom _  258 


Short  tons 

Country  raw  value 

Belgium _  979 

British  Guiana  and  British 

West  Indies _  10,  556 

Hong  Kong _  2 

Colombia _  30,  000 

Brazil - 80,  000 

India - 100.  000 

El  Salvador _  5,  OOO 

Ireland _  5,  000 

Guatemala _  5,  000 

Fiji  Islands -  5,  000 

French  West  Indies _  5,  000 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  with  Cuba  out  of 
the  U.S.  sugar  market,  the  Philippines  are  by  far  our  largest  foreign 
supplier.  Moreover,  the  Philippines  alone  among  foreign  suppliers 
are  geared  exclusively  to  the  U.S.  market.  What  is  done  about  sugar 
in  the  Congress  is,  therefore,  of  vital  significance  to  Philippines 
planters  and  millers. 
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I  he  sugar  trade  between  the  United  States  and  t lie  Philippines 
goes  back  a  long  time.  In  the  decade  of  the  1880's  sugar  exports  from 
the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  averaged  more  than  200,000  tons 
each  year,  nearly  three-fifths  of  our  total  imports.  After  the  Spanish- 
American  War  sugar  exports  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States  were  on  a  nonpreferential  basis.  Commencing  in  1902  the  full 
duty  on  Philippine  sugar  was  reduced  by  25  percent;  from  1909  to 
1913  Philippine  sugar  entered  the  United  States  free  of  duty;  from 
1913  to  1934  not  only  were  there  no  duties  but  there  were  quotas. 
Under  these  circumstances  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  from 
the  Philippines  increased  from  102,000  tons  in  1913  to  almost  1,250,- 
000  tons  in  1933. 

During  World  War  II  the  Philippines  were  cut  off  and  supplied  no 
sugar  to  the  United  States. 

By  treaty  and  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  a  Philippine  annual 
quota  of  980,000  tons  was  established.  This  figure  has  remained  static 
although  quotas  for  other  foreign  suppliers  have  been  increased.  The 
current  proposals  retain  the  old  figure  of  980,000  tons.  No  considera¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  following  salient  factors : 

(1)  The  sacrifices  which  the  Philippines  made  in  reducing  their 
sugar  exports  which  had  risen  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  an¬ 
nually  in  the  lOSO’s. 

(2)  The  wartime  destruction  of  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  with 
the  result  that  for  a  period  of  13  years  from  1941  to  1954  Philippine 
sugar  was  either  totally  or  in  good  part  out  of  the  U.S.  market. 

(3)  The  total  elimination  of  the  Philippines  from  participation  in 
the  annual  increases  of  U.S.  sugar  consumption  due  to  population 
growth,  such  increases  aggregating  since  1957  nearly  1  million  tons. 

(4)  The  promise  made  by  President  Eisenhower  to  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  increased  participation  by  the  Philippines  in  the  U.S.  sugar 
market  when  new  amendments  should  be  adopted ;  that  is,  now.  That 
is  now. 

During  all  of  the  period  prior  to  1946  the  Philippines  were  a  part 
of  the  United  States  and,  in  the  attitude  of  homefolks  as  it  were,  sugar 
producers  raised  little  objection  to  eliminating  some  sugarcane  fields 
and  otherwise  adjusting  to  the  reduction  in  U.S.  sugar  requirements. 
Although  the  Philippines  became  an  independent  nation  in  1946,  the 
special  relationship  which  existed  between  our  respective  peoples 
was  not  automatically  dissipated  by  the  separation  of  political  pow¬ 
ers.  A  practical  result  of  this  intangible  element  is  that  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Philippines  is  still  geared  to  U.S.  needs  and  prices. 

Whatever  the  special  relationship  obtaining  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  and  despite  any  extraordinary  considera¬ 
tion  which  should  have  been  given  to  the  Philippines  in  connection 
with  its  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  after  a  reduction  of  partic¬ 
ipation  from  15.41  percent  of  1937  to  10  percent  in  1948,  the  basic 
quota  of  980,000  tons  annually  established  by  treaty  seems  to  remain 
static. 

At  the  time  the  amendments  of  1957  were  approved,  President 
Eisenhower  stated : 

It  was  not  considered  feasible  to  recommend  an  increase  in  the  Philippine 
quota  at  this  time.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  when  new  amendments  are  being 
prepared  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  act — 
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Which  is  now — 

consideration  should  be  given  to  allowing  the  Philippines  to  share  in  increased 
consumption  as  is  now  provided  for  other  foreign  countries  by  this  bill. 

Accordingly,  the  sugar  planters  and  millers  for  whom  I  speak  re¬ 
spectfully  ask  that  in  the  present  revisions  of  sugar  legislation  they 
indeed  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  increased  sugar  consumption  of  the 
United  States  as  has  been  provided  for  other  foreign  countries. 

Specifically,  we  request  that — 

(a)  The  Philippines  annual  fixed  quota,  at  domestic  prices, 
be  increased  from  980,000  to  1,180,000  tons  annually  and  that 
any  changes  in  current  sugar  legislation  include  this  increase. 

(b)  The  Philippines  be  allowed  a  participation  in  the  annual 
arowth  of  U.S.  consumption  due  to  population  increases  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  basic  quota  of  1,180,000  tons,  of  a  cumulative  incre¬ 
ment  of  10,000  tons  annually,  at  domestic  prices,  beginning  m 

1963.  .  ,  ,  , 

(c)  The  Philippines  be  allowed  to  share  equitably  beyond  its 
basic  quota  and  the  cumulative  increment  of  10,000  tons  per 
year,  in  additional  sugar  imports  of  the  United  States,  provided 
that  the  share  allotted  to  the  Philippines  be  at  domestic  prices 
with  no  recapture  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  premiums  over  so- 
called  world  market  prices. 

The  Philippine  sugar  industry  respectfully  submits  that  these  re¬ 
quests  for  enlarged  participation,  in  U.S.  sugar  imports  are  just  and 
reasonable  and  are  supported  by  the  following  considerations. 

First :  It  is  proposed  in  the  amendments  before  you  again  to  limit 
the  basic  annual  quota  of  the  Philippines  to  980,000  tons.  In  this 
connection,  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  Philippine  quota  will,  as  a 
practical  matter,  determine  the  limits  of  Philippine  production  for 
export.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Philippine  sugar  production  is 
geared  to  the  U.S.  market.  There  is  no  incentive  to  producing  export 
sugar  beyond  what  the  United  States  will  take  at  domestic  prices. 

Other  foreign  suppliers  like  Mexico,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Cuba, 
before  Castro,  produced  and  sold  in  the  world  market  an  amount  of 
sugar  at  least  equal  to  that  exported  to  the  United  Spates.  The  Philip¬ 
pines  since  the  approval  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  have  virtually  re¬ 
nounced  any  part  of  the  world  quota  because  of  their  exclusive  in¬ 
terest  in  the  allotment  of  a  portion  of  the  U.S.  market.  Someone  may 
answer  that  there  has  been  a  quota  for  the  Philippines  in  the  world 
market.  This  is  true  to  a  minute  extent.  The  Philippines  had  a 
nominal  quota  of  25,000  tons  in  the  world  free  market  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  optional  quota  of  20,000  tons.  But  this  quota  has  not  been 
filled  except  in  one  instance  on  a  barter  basis  because  due  to  import 
control  in  the  Philippines  the  goods  which  were  obtained  in  exchange 
for  sugar  were  highly  valued.  With  that  insignificant  exception, 
hardly  worth  noting,  the  Philippines  have  exported  sugar  only  to  the 
United  States ;  therefore,  the  costs  of  production  are  correspondingly 
geared  to  the  price  in  the  U.S.  market.  The  world  market  quota  for 
the  Philippines  has  been  renounced  with  the  approval  and  even  the 
blessings  and  encouragement  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
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Second:  The  Revised  Trade  Agreement  of  1955  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  contains  the  following  language: 

The  establishment  herein  of  the  limitations  on  the  amount  of  Philippine  raw 
and  refined  sugar  that  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  in  the 
United  States  for  consumption,  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  any  increase  which 
the  Congress — 

1  repeat,  “which  the  Congress” — 

of  the  United  States  might  allocate  to  the  Philippines  in  the  future. 

There  is  thus  ample  authority  for  the  Congress  to  increase  Philip¬ 
pine  allocations  and  an  implied  promise  that  this  will  happen. 

Third:  In  I960  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  granted  the 
authority  to  make  changes  in  sugar  imports  because  of  the  political 
defection  of  Castro’s  Cuba.  The  President  thereupon  terminated  Cu¬ 
ban  sugar  imports.  This  step  resulted  in  an  immediate  deficit  in  U.S. 
sugar  requirements  of  about  3.2  million  tons  annually.  Foreign  sup¬ 
pliers  were  called  upon  to  increase  their  supplies  to  meet  the  deficit. 
Planters  and  millers  in  the  Philippines  despite  the  straitjacket  into 
which  their  production  had  been  fitted  responded  to  the  extent  that 
they  made  shipments  to  the  United  States  of  743,337  short  tons  raw 
value  since  July  1960.  They  filled  their  basic  quota  and  substantially 
met  an  additional  call  amounting  to  about  15  percent  allotted  to  them 
by  law  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  emergency. 

Fourth:  The  Philippines  traditionally  have  been  and  now  remain 
one  of  the  best  customers  of  the  United  States.  Wheat,  milk,  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus,  automobiles  and  parts,  and  numerous  other  products 
have  found  a  primary  market  there.  During  the  last  10  years  from 
1952  through  1961  Philippine  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
averaged  more  than  $300  million  annually,  which  represents  55.5  per¬ 
cent  of  total  Philippine  imports.  The  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  have  averaged  approximately  $50  million  yearly. 

Purchases  abroad  result  from  the  vitality  and  the  promise  of  the 
general  Philippine  economy  and  these  in  turn  depend  upon  the  sugar 
industry.  Any  deflation  or  loss  of  prospects  in  this  industry  will 
remove  the  incentive  and  the  resources  guaranteeing  the  continuance 
of  our  favorable  international  trade  with  that  country. 

Fifth:  The  Philippines  under  conditions  created  and  maintained 
by  U.S.  sugar  laws  and  practices,  including  the  fixed  quota  and  price 
premium  devices,  have  rebuilt  sugar  facilities  from  practically  nothing- 
due  to  war  losses  to  first  place  in  the  structure  of  Philippine  business 
life. 

In  the  13-year  period,  1941-53,  the  Philippines  could  only  ship  to 
the  United  States  4,433,501  tons  out  of  their  total  quota  of  12,376,000 
tons,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  which  they  could  not  fill  due  to  no  fault 
of  their  own  of  7,952,499  tons.  This  deficit  valued  at  approximately 
a  billion  dollars  was  filled  by  foreign  suppliers,  principally  Cuba. 
Subsequent  history  has  presented  no  opportunity  to  the  Philippines 
to  make  up  for  this  vast  loss. 

Sixth :  The  present  invention  in  the  sugar  industry  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  estimated  at  $750  million.  Approximately  3  million  people 
out  of  a  population  of  28  million  depend  on  sugar  for  their  livelihood. 
Banks,  insurance  companies,  shipping  and  manufacturing  and  other 
industrial  institutions  depend  largely  upon  the  existence  and  growth 
of  sugar.  This  all-pervading  activity  pays  more  taxes  than  any  other 
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in  the  Philippines  and  has  shown  as  great  a  degree  as  any  in  moderni¬ 
zation  techniques  and  social  welfare  progress. 

Seventh :  Ever  since  the  quota  system  was  conceived  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  sugar  suppliers  the  world  over,  including  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  believed  that  behind  the  quota  system  and  the  premium  pay¬ 
ments  was  a  practical  purpose  to  insure  supplies  in  the  United  States 
at  stable  prices  at  all  times.  Until  a  very  recent  date,  Government 
authorities  maintained  that  the  techniques  of  assured  quotas  at  l  .S. 
domestic  prices  guaranteed  supplies  and  stabilized  the  sugar  market. 
Proponents  of  the  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  under  consideration 
now  maintain  that  so-called  global  quotas  will  restore  the  security  of 
supplies  which,  it  is  further  contended,  is  now  in  some  danger  not 
clearly  apparent  to  the  sugar  industry. 

Eighth:  Spokesmen  for  the  proposed  amendments  further  insist 
that  the  removal  of  premiums  through  the  levying  of  import  fees  will 
allow  the  global  sugar  economy  to  function  freely.  Moreover,  it  is 
stated  that  the  funds  derived  from  the  levying  of  import  fees,  which 
will  revert  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  will  ultimately  create  resources  which 
can  be  employed  to  furnish  assistance  to  other  countries.  Finally, 
it  is  argued  that  to  continue  premium  payments  upon  imported  sugar 
will  unduly  encourage  foreign  sugar  production  and  will  ultimately 
disappoint  foreign  producers  whose  output  cannot  be  completely 
absorbed  by  the  United  States  unless  we  are  prepared  to  overstock 
through  the  purchase  of  the  entire  world  sugar  surplus. 

Assumptions  based  upon  the  existence  of  a  genuine  world  market 
to  which  foreign  sugar  producers  should  be  relegated  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  any  U.S.  sugar  requirements  in  excess  of  established  quotas  are 
fallacious.  Carefully  planned  systems  in  the  production,  flow,  and 
acquisition  of  sugar  supplies  are  commonly  promulgated  and  main¬ 
tained  by  governments  all  over  the  earth.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  guarantee  a  steady  and  adequate  supply 
of  sugar  for  consumers  in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  if  there  were  a  freely  competitive  world  market  or  if 
the  only  reward  to  the  producers  would  be  the  average  price  com¬ 
manded  by  the  relatively  small  amount  of  sugar  which  is  left  in  the 
world  after  the  systematic  distribution  of  available  supplies  is  ac¬ 
complished. 

In  the  past  the  so-called  world  market  has  simply  been  a  dumping 
group  for  sugar  supplies  which  were  not  absorbed  through  quotas 
and  systematic  planning.  In  the  future  to  depend  on  a  competitive 
world  market  for  the  greater  part  of  the  supplies  which  the  United 
States  will  always  require  may  place  in  the  hands  of  the  determined 
enemies  of  our  economy  the  power  to  manipulate  sugar  supplies  to 
the  ultimate  detriment  of  U.S.  consumers. 

It  has  been  said  correctly  that  the  so-called  world  market  price  is 
an  artificial,  unstable  price,  practically  always  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  a  marginal  market  subject  to  political  pressures. 

Ninth :  The  argument  that  a  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  made  of  fees  representing  a  recapture  of  premiums  on  sugar 
imports  would  be  available  for  assistance  to  foreign  nations  has  no 
application  to  the  Philippines.  That  country  is  not  comparable  with 
those  requiring  the  first  stages  of  financial  aid  from  the  United  States. 
The  Philippines  more  accurately  come  within  the  reasoning  of  Sec- 
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retary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  said  in  a  speech  delivered  December 
1,  1961,  to  the  Conference  of  International  Social  and  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  : 

The  drop  of  a  few  cents  in  a  primary  commodity  can,  for  example,  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  country,  wipe  out  by  several  times  any  effect  of  American  aid  to  that 
particular  country. 

To  recapitulate  briefly: 

First:  The  Philippines  having  been  the  only  foreign  sugar  sup¬ 
plier  not  receiving  an  increase  in  its  basic  quota  in  the  1956  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Sugar  Act  should  in  all  fairness  now  receive  a  substantial 
increase  in  their  basic  quota  and  allowances  of  additional  imports  at 
domestic  prices  in  fair  proportion  with  other  foreign  suppliers. 

Second:  The  revised  United  States-Philippines  Trade  Agreement 
of  1955  specifically  empowers  the  Congress  to  increase  sugar  imports 
from  the  Philippines  and  impliedly  promises  such  an  increase. 

Third:  In  spite  of  the  static  quota  of  980,000  tons  annually  the 
Cuban  emergency  found  Philippine  producers  extending  themselves 
to  supply  approximately  15  percent  of  the  sugar  deficit  resulting  from 
the  termination  of  Cuban  sugar  imports. 

Fourth:  Since  Philippine  sugar  production  is  high  cost  and  geared 
exclusively  to  the  United  States  market  as  to  amount  and  price,  any 
increases  of  the  fixed  quota  or  further  allotments  of  sugar  imports 
from  the  Philippines  must  be  at  domestic  prices  without  any  provision 
for  recapture  of  premiums  either  at  one  time  or  on  a  graduated  scale, 
and  in  amounts  which  will  encourage  the  Philippines  to  keep  their 
producing  facilities  at  a  high  level. 

Fifth:  It  will  be  fair,  reasonable,  consistent  with  an  historical  pat¬ 
tern  of  alloting  to  Philippine  suppliers  about  15  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market  and,  finally,  in  fulfillment  of  our  Government’s  promises : 

(a)  To  increase  the  Philippine  fixed  annual  sugar  quota  to 
domestic  prices  with  no  provision  for  import  fees  from  980,000 
tons  to  1,180,000  tons; 

(&)  To  allow  the  Philippines  to  participate  in  the  annual 
growth  of  U.S.  consumption  due  to  population  increases  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  basic  quota  of  1,180,000  tons,  to  the  extent  of  a  cumu¬ 
lative  increment  of  10,000  tons  per  year,  at  domestic  prices  with¬ 
out  any  provision  for  import  fees,  beginning  in  1963; 

( c )  To  change  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act 
accordingly ; 

( d )  To  allow  the  Philippines  to  share  equitably  beyond  its 
basic  quota  and  the  cumulative  increment  of  10,000  tons  per  year 
in  additional  sugar  imports  of  the  United  States,  provided  that 
the  share  allotted  to  the  Philippines  be  at  domestic  prices  with 
no  import  fees  of  any  kind. 

I  probably  have  exceeded  my  time  limit,  so  I  shall  conclude  with 
the  request  that  I  be  permitted  to  include  in  the  record  the  following 
documents : 

(1)  A  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  under  date  of  August  31,  1961,  commenting  on  global  quotas; 

(2)  A  copy  of  a  second  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  dated 
January  4,  1962,  elaborating  on  sugar  administration  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  planters  and  the  millers; 
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(3)  A  transcript  of  a  speech  delivered  to  the  Sugar  Club  of  New 
York  by  the  Honorable  Jose  E.  Romero,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Philippine  Sugar  Association  on  March  20, 1962 ;  and 

(4)  A  brochure  prepared  by  the  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane 
Planters  of  the  Philippines  containing  statistical  and  other  data  of 
interest  to  this  committee. 

May  I  offer  my  thanks  and  the  thanks  for  the  Philippine  millers 
and  planters  for  whom  I  have  appeared  for  this  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
dress  you  and  for  the  consideration  which  you  may  show  them. 

This  brochure  is  not  available  at  the  present  time,  but  I  understand 
will  be  here  within  the  next  10  days.  I  hope  that  I  will  have  permis¬ 
sion  to  include  it  in  the  record  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  other  documents  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  transcript,  but  the  brochure,  to  which  you  have  referred, 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  files  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  letters  dated  Aug.  31,  1961,  Jan.  4,  1962,  and  the  statement 
entitled,  “Philippine  Views  on  Reported  U.S.  Sugar  Legislation  Pro¬ 
posals"  follow:) 

Philippine  Sugar  Association, 

Tr  Washington,  D.C.,  August  31,  1961. 

Hon.  Orville  Freeman, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Hear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  New  York  Times  on  August  0,  1961,  published  an 
article  entitled  •‘Administration  Seeks  To  Drop  Present  Sugar  Quota  System.” 
The  article  reads  in  part  as  follows  : 

“Washington,  August  8. — The  administration  is  preparing  to  ask  Congress 
to  approve  next  year  a  new  Sugar  Act  eliminating  the  27-year-old  system  of 
individual  quotas  for  foreign  producing  countries  *  *  *. 

“To  replace  the  system  that  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  obsolete  and 
economically  and  politically  harmful  to  U.S.  interests,  the  administration  is 
thinking  along  the  lines  of  setting  up  a  ‘global’  import  quota  competitively  to 
all  the  producers  *  *  *. 

“d  o  continue  the  protection  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  which  cannot 
produce  as  cheaply  as  the  foreign  suppliers,  the  new  plan  would  provide  for 
the  maintenance  through  a  new  device,  of  the  price  differential  between  the 
I  mted  States  and  world  markets. 

“Thus,  instead  of  paying  the  premium — which  averages  more  than  2  cents  a 
pound— directly  to  the  foreign  producers,  the  U.S.  Treasury  would  collect  it 
and  place  it  into  a  fund  to  help  underdeveloped  countries.  In  1959  these  pre- 
nnuni  payments  amounted  to  nearly  $170  million,  of  which  $153  million  went 
to  Cuba  *  *  *. 


“However,  there  is  basic  agreement  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  change  radically  its  sugar  legislation  that  long  has  been  considered 
antiquated  *  *  *. 

“Th®  main  political-economic  consideration  raised  by  the  Cuban  situation  is 
that  the  cutting  of  Cuba’s  quota  makes  the  entire  system  of  individual  Quotas 
untenable. 

“The  switch  to  a  free  market,  regulated  only  by  a  ‘global’  quota,  therefore 
appears  to  be  the  only  solution  to  these  problems,  administration  officials 
think  *  *  *. 

Th.e  Premium  paid  by  the  U.S.  consumer,  it  was  said,  can  probably  be  better 
used  if  it  is  handled  through  a  development  or  stabilization  fund,  rather  than 
increased  individual  profits.” 

•  the  Times  reporter  speaks  with  authority,  there  is  implicit 

!.m.  nL.°Je  r°ing  Dew-  item  f,ir  the  future  of  sugar  production  and 

commeice  of  a  revolutionary  character  promising  repercussions  in  every  sugar- 
producing  area  in  the  world.  ‘  s 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  me,  a  longtime  student  of  the  sugar 
trade  and  presently  general  counsel  of  the  Philippine  Sugar  Association  and 
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the  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane  Planters  of  the  Philippines.  Because 
1  know  that  it  is  also  of  intense  and  immediate  concern  to  you,  sir,  I  ask  your 
indulgence  while  I  make  some  observations  and  suggestions  inspired  by  the 
New  York  Times  report.  Some  of  what  I  have  to  say  covers  familiar  ground 
which,  however,  I  must  tread  upon  briefly  in  order  to  present  the  ideas  which 
are  included  in  this  memorandum. 

I.  BACKGROUND  OF  U.S.  SUGAR  IMPORT  SYSTEM 

Historically,  the  supply  of  sugar  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  consumers  in 
the  United  States  has  been  derived  from  domestic  producers  out  of  cane  and 
beets  and  foreign  suppliers  from  the  same  agricultural  products. 

The  general  pattern  of  the  sugar  trade  is  based  upon  the  historical  flow  of 
duty-free  sugar  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  and  preferentially  treated  ship¬ 
ments  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  The  tariff  on  the  importation  of  sugar 
commenced  as  a  revenue  measure  but  became  protective  at  the  time  early  in 
the  20tli  century  when  production  of  sugar  within  the  United  States  became 
substantial. 

During  the  late  1920’s  the  United  States  received  annually  about  3.7  million 
tons  of  sugar  from  Cuba,  about  2  million  tons  from  domestic  mainland  and  off¬ 
shore  producers  and  600,000  tons  from  the  Philippines.  In  the  1930’s,  production 
of  sugar  in  the  domestic  areas  and  the  Philippines  increased  to  4.7  million  tons. 
During  the  same  period  exports  of  sugar  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  declined 
nearly  2.6  million  tons. 

The  depression  years  of  1930-33  had  a  major  effect  on  the  position  of  sugar 
in  the  U.S.  economy.  Consumption  declined  and  domestic  and  Philippine  pro¬ 
duction  increased  with  tariff  protection  and  low  prices  for  other  crops.  Cuban 
sugar  growers  were  faced  with  the  prospect  of  declining  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  a  commensurate  drop  in  prices. 

In  1934  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  (Public  Law  213,  73d  Cong.,  Sept.  1,  1934) 
provided  the  framework  for  a  system  of  quotas  for  both  domestic  areas  and 
foreign  countries.  The  broad  objectives  of  this  act  and  succeeding  sugar  quota 
laws  have  been  generally  regarded  as  a  safeguard  for  U.S.  consumer  supplies 
at  realistic  prices.1 

To  insure  (a)  production  in  the  United  States  at  a  level  attractive  to  growers 
and  (6)  exports  by  foreign  suppliers  to  the  United  States,  the  quota  system  has 
worked  very  satisfactorily  and  has  been  continuously  employed  by  the  United 
States  up  to  the  present  time.  In  addition,  the  United  States  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  paying  a  premium  over  the  sugar  prices  quoted  in  the  so-called  world 
market.  Since  the  U.S.  premium  prices  are  undeniably  attractive  to  producers 
here  and  abroad,  there  has  been  lively  competition  for  the  U.S.  market.  It  has 
been  thought  wise  to  fix  a  division  of  this  market  at  55  percent  for  domestic 
producers  and  45  percent  for  foreign  suppliers.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  in  subsequent  years, 
announces  annually  the  sugar  consumption  of  users  in  the  United  States  and 
legal  provision  has  been  made  for  the  sugar  quotas  to  be  allotted  to  foreign 
sugar-producing  areas. 

The  program  followed  by  the  United  States  implemented  by  laws,  regulations, 
and  administrative  rulings  has  resulted  in  a  steady  flow  of  sugar  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  and  desires  of  ultimate  consumers  and  pricewise  not  out  of 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  has  been  recognition  and  adequate  con¬ 
sideration  of  (a)  consumers:  (f>)  domestic  growers ;  (c)  foreign  suppliers  active 
in  international  trade.  Within  the  United  States  particularly  the  sugar  laws 
have  had  beneficial  effects  (a)  in  providing  ample  supplies  when  and  where 
needed  at  fair  prices  for  industrial  users:  (6)  in  maintaining  distribution  of 
sources  of  raw  sugar  for  refiners  at  their  respective  locations :  (c)  in  distributing 
opportunities  in  the  sugar  market  between  cane  and  beet  growers. 

Among  foreign  countries,  interest  in  exporting  sugar  to  the  United  States  has 
been  sustained  through  the  allotment  of  quotas  and  the  establishment  of  so-called 
premium  prices.  The  system  has  succeeded  in  guaranteeing  necessary  sugar  sup¬ 
plies  to  meet  deficits  in  U.S.  production.  The  efficacy  of  the  system  has  met  the 
test  of  experience  showing  its  ability  to  rise  to  an  emergency  when  imports  from 
Tuba,  the  supplier  of  roughly  one-third  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States, 
were  cut  off.  Domestic  and  other  foreign  suppliers,  creatures  of  the  U.S.  system. 
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were  able  on  short  notice  to  All  the  vacuum  created  by  the  suspension  of  Cuba’s 
quota. 

The  basic  sugar  requirement  of  the  United  States  last  announced  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  10  million  tons.  This  supply  is  being  met  by 
domestic  producers  in  the  amount  of  5,531,500  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  by  the 
following  foreign  suppliers : 


Short  tons 
raw  value 

Republic  of  the  Philippines. _  1,  470,  731 
Peru  666, 377 

Dominican  Republic  333,  880 

Mexico  685, 000 

Nirarflg’nn  4ft, 

Hong  Kong 

Federation  of  the  West  In¬ 
dies  and  British  Guiana _ 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala _  _ 

Haiti  ”  _  _  45,273 

XJpfhcrlnnrls  10,  000 

Brazil 

Ecuador 

China  (Formosa)  190,028 

Panama  10, 000 

Colombia 

French  West  Indies 

Fosta  Rica  30,  'MO 

Australia 

Fan art a  1.897 

Paraguay 

TTnitcfl  Kingrlom  1.  550 

T,udia 

Belgium  1, 635 

Short  tons 
raw  value 


30 


266,  007 
12,  000 
17,  000 
336,  474 
36,  000 
46,  000 
75,  000 
90.  000 
5.  000 
225.  000 


The  existing  law  has  been  extended  to  June  30,  1962.  Pursuant  to  con¬ 
gressional  action  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  meantime  has  the 
discretionary  right  to  reallot  quotas  and  import  conditions.  Whether  or  .not 
Cuba  during  the  interval  will  be  accepted  again  into  the  society  of  free  na¬ 
tions  and  thereupon  reallotted  all  or  part  of  its  former  quota  is  conjectural, 
but  events  have  made  it  clear  that  the  defection  of  Cuba  and  the  loss  <>f  its 
sugar  supplies  have  created  no  serious  hardship  in  its  effect  on  U.S.  sugar 
consumption  and  prices. 


II.  SUGGESTED  REVISION  OF  THE  U.S.  SUGAR  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  PRESENT  AND  THE 

FUTURE 

The  success  which  in  many  aspects  of  commerce  has  characterized  the  sugar 
formula  of  the  United  States  since  1934  does  not  mean  that  we  must  accept 
this  system  as  final  or  the  answer  to  all  of  the  many  problems  which  continue 
to  plague  industry  as  well  as  Government.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  adhere 
forever  to  a  policy  because  of  its  age  or  historical  practicality.  Progress  is 
dynamic  and  if  the  present  administration  of  our  Government  favors  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  sugar  laws  and  regulations,  no  blind  devotion  to  the  past  should  stand 
in  its  way.  The  time  may  well  be  here  for  a  new  look.  What  is  of  con¬ 
cern  at  this  time  is  the  prospect  of  proposals  for  revision  and  renovation  merely 
for  the  sake  of  change.  The  substitutions  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  New 
York  Times  article  may  entail  a  change  but  pose  more  questions  than  answers. 

According  to  the  article  the  administration  is  preparing  to  ask  the  next 
Congress  to  approve  laws  eliminating  entirely  the  system  of  individual  quotas 
for  foreign  sugar-producing  countries;  to  replace  this  system  by  a  “global” 
import  quota  open  competitively  to  all  producers:  finally,  to  provide  a  price 
differential  between  the  United  States  and  the  world  markets  accompanied 
by  a  procedure  for  paying  the  sugar  price  premiums  directly  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  instead  of  to  foreign  producers  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  assistance 
of  “underdeveloped  countries.” 

Apparently  the  following  assumptions  are  being  erroneously  entertained  by 
those  who  wish  to  destroy  the  quota  system  and  to  substitute  for  present  meth¬ 
ods  of  paying  premiums  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  international  devel¬ 
opment  funds:  (a)  There  is  an  actual  and  genuine  “world  market”  regulating 
a  basic  sugar  price ;  ( b )  the  premium  of  more  than  2  cents  per  pound  paid  in 
the  United  States  provides  a  substantial  windfall  to  foreign  producers;  (c) 
because  Cuba  with  its  earlier  disproportionate  share  of  the  import  quota  is  no 
longer  a  reliable  source  of  supply,  the  whole  quota  system  is  a  failure;  (d)  the 
differential  between  sugar  prices  paid  by  the  United  States  and  the  prices 
quoted  in  the  so-called  world  market  will  be  more  effectively  employed  if  the 
total  premium  is  handled  through  a  development  fund  rather  than  given  di¬ 
rectly  to  foreign  sugar  growers;  ( e )  the  total  of  about  $170  million  of  premium 
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payments  will  have  discernible  beneficial  effects  in  the  multibillion-dollar  totals 
which  the  United  States  in  the  future  will  use  in  its  international  development 
efforts. 

An  observant  eye  and  a  sensitive  ear  detect  blanket  proposals  for  revision  of 
U.S.  policy  and  law  radically  in  favor  of  scrapping  the  quota  system  while  at 
the  same  time  retaining  price  premiums  to  be  used  generally  by  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  foreign  aid  programs.  The  arguments  behind  such  proposals  omit 
references  to  realistic  pressures  and,  at  least  as  reflected  by  the  New  York 
Times  review,  do  not  accurately  present  the  concerns  of  experts  in  the  sugar 
field. 

Categorical  viewpoints  are  ascribed  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  while 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  staff  members  are  still 
studying  the  broad  question  of  the  future  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  and 
foreign  suppliers.  The  respected  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Representative  Harold  D.  Cooley,  is  quoted  as  an  authority  on  the  aban¬ 
doning  of  the  quota  system  with  a  rather  narrow  reference  to  a  letter  in  which 
he  quite  correctly  said  that  past  sugar  legislation  was  predicated  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Cuba  was  a  reliable  and  ever-available  residual  supplier  to  which  we 
could  look  for  our  sugar  supplies  whereas  (because  of  Cuba’s  defection)  our 
future  in  sugar  could  no  longer  be  based  upon  this  assumption. 

The  extremes  to  which  the  protagonists  of  change  go,  do  not  seem  to  be  nec¬ 
essarily  supported  by  the  record  and  the  authority  of  experts  in  and  out  of 
government. 

III.  SUGAR  SYSTEMS  IN  AREAS  OTHER  THAN  THE  UNITED  STATES  :  THE  FALLACY  OF 

THE  WORLD  SUGAR  MARKET 

Indications  are  that  critics  of  the  U.S.  sugar  quota  system  believe  that  this 
system  is  unique  and  that  a  world  sugar  market  is  realistic.  Even  a  superficial 
study  carries  the  conviction  that  orderly  systems  in  the  production,  import,  and 
acquisition  of  sugar  supplies  are  promulgated  and  maintained  by  governments 
all  over  the  world.  It  would  be  impossible  to  guarantee  an  adequate  sugar  sup¬ 
ply  for  consumers  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  the  United  States  if  there  were  a 
freely  competitive  market  or  if  the  only  reward  to  the  producers  would  be  the 
average  price  commanded  by  the  small  amount  of  sugar  which  is  left  in  the 
world  after  the  systematic  distribution  of  available  supplies  is  accomplished. 

In  a  speech  made  in  New  York  in  April  of  1960  the  distinguished  director 
general  of  the  Union  Naeional  de  Productores  de  Azucar  of  Mexico,  Federico 
Patino,  stated : 

“It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  make  it  clear  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  U.S. 
market  price  is  and  has  been  a  decisive  factor  in  assuring  the  consumer  a  steady 
supply  at  a  stable  price. 

“The  world  market  price  is  an  artificial,  unstable  price,  practically  always 
below  the  cost  of  production — a  marginal  market  subject  to  political  pressures.” 

Further  on  this  subject  we  have  the  words  of  the  international  sugar  expert, 
Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  as  follows  : 

“One  thing  concerns  me  considerably,  and  that  is  the  attitude  adopted  by  some 
manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  feel  that  by  doing  away  with  such 
things  as  the  British  Sugar  Corporation,  quota,  and  price-fixing  mechanisms, 
they  would  be  able  to  obtain  their  sugar  at  present  world  prices.  It  is  difficult 
to  persuade  them  that  only  about  11  percent  of  the  world’s  total  production  is 
sold  at  world  prices. 

“I  have,  as  I  have  already  said,  just  been  making  a  tour  of  the  main  islands 
of  the  Caribbean.  The  economy  of  these  emerging  countries  is  built  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  sugar.  If  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  ceased  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  producers  of  sugar,  then  I  am  convinced  that  a  col¬ 
lapse  of  sugar  prices  would  provide  a  further  springboard  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  Communist  designs.” 

In  the  search  for  a  workable,  practical,  and  genuinely  beneficial  program  to 
take  the  place  of  the  current  U.S.  system,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  (a) 
domestic  prices  on  many  farm  commodities  like  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice  are 
well  above  the  quoted  world  price  and  that  sugar  is  no  exception;  (b)  higher 
than  world  prices  will  be  maintained  in  the  United  States  and  increasingly 
adopted  in  other  countries  for  its  commodities,  including  sugar,  to  accompany 
higher  wages  and  higher  taxes  in  an  increasingly  elevated  world  standard  of 
living;  (c)  the  Soviet  Union  with  its  monolithic  governmental  organization  is 
directing  the  expansion  of  its  sugar  production  and  exports  through  complete 
and  undiluted  manipulation. 
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To  base  a  new  and  comprehensive  sugar  policy  and  administration  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  quota  system  is  all  wrong  aim 
that  a  world  market  price  on  sugar  is  genuine  would  be  flying  in  the  face 
of  ascertainable  facts  and  might  lead  to  confusing  if  not  catastrophic  results. 


IV.  THE  SPECIAL  CASE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Again  quoting  from  the  New  York  Times  article  of  August  9,  1961 :  “The  only 
exception  is  the  Philippines  which  under  a  trade  arrangement  is  guaranteed  a 
quota  of  960,000  a  year  which  cannot  be  touched.” 

This  brief  reference  to  the  Philippines  in  words  and  implications  is  inaccurate 
and  misleading.  Its  brevity  is  not  fair  in  the  light  of  the  deep  significance  of 
past  and  present  participation  of  the  Philippines  in  supplying  sugar  to  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States.  To  do  the  subject  greater  justice  and  to 
use  the  Phillippine  experience  in  devising  improved  techniques  for  modernizing 
and  improving  a  complete  U.S.  sugar  system,  this  memorandum  will  conclude 
with  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  Philippines  in  terms  of  reference  to  the  sugar 
problems  of  the  United  States. 

Turning  for  source  material  again  to  the  “Special  Study  on  Sugar”  prepare! 
by  a  group  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,2  we  find  that  the  Philippines 
have  been  the  second  largest  source  of  sugar  supply  for  the  United  States 
since  the  early  1900’s;  in  recent  years  they  have  supplied  over  10  percent  of 
our  total  sugar  requirements;  since  July  I960  they  have  been  our  leading 
foreign  supplier. 

Beginning  in  1902  the  full  duty  on  Philippine  sugar  was  reduced  by  25  per¬ 
cent ;  from  1909  to  1913  Philippine  sugar  entered  free  of  duty;  from  1913  to 
1934  there  were  neither  duties  nor  quantitative  quotas.  Philippine  sugar  exports 
to  the  United  States  increased  from  102,000  in  1913  to  almost  1,250,000  tons  in 
1933. 

After  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  was  adopted  in  1934  duty-free  entrv 
of  sugar  was  permitted  up  to  50,000  long  tons  of  refined  and  800.000  long  ton's 
of  raw  sugar.  During  the  war  there  were  of  course  no  sugar  imports  from 
the  Philippines  and  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  an  annual  quota  of  9S0,000 
short  tons  raw  value  was  established  and  has  remained  static. 

The  Philippines  became  an  independent  republic  in  1946  and  the  trade  agree¬ 
ment 3  of  that  year  [revised  in  1955]  provided  for  the  duty-free  entry  of  the 
Philippine  quota  until  1956  when  it  became  subject  to  a  duty  equal  to  5  percent 
of  the  duty  paid  on  Cuban  sugar.  The  agreement  also  provided  for  an  increase 
in  the  duty  of  10  percent  of  the  Cuban  rate  on  January  1,  1959,  and  for  further 
progressive  increases  at  3-year  intervals  thereafter  so  that  on  January  1.  1974, 
the  Cuban  rate  will  apply  and  on  July  4.  1974,  the  full  duty  rate  on  Philippine 
sugar  will  become  effective. 

The  Philippines  under  the  conditions  provided  by  U.S.  sugar  laws  and  practices 
has  rebuilt  its  sugar  facilities  from  a  point  of  total  destruction  during  the  war 
to  where  it  represents  the  first  place  in  the  Philippine  economy.  The  present  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  industry  in  the  Philippines  is  estimated  at  .$750  million  ;  approxi¬ 
mately  3  million  people  out  of  a  population  of  about  28  million  depend  on  sugar 
for  their  livelihood.  Banks,  insurance  companies,  shipping,  and  other  commer¬ 
cial  institutions  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  sugar  industry. 

The  U.S.  Government  in  general  encourages  trade  which  is  likely  to  benefit 
the  maximum  number  of  people  and  we  are,  therefore,  interested  in  Philippine 
statistics  which  indicate  to  us  that  the  first  beneficiaries  of  the  growth  of  the 
sugar  industry  there  are  35,000  farmers,  most  of  them  small  averaging  about 
7o  acres  each  with  only  about  10  percent  working  on  holdings  of  500  acres  and 
over,  wholly  dependent  upon  sugar  crops  and  their  disposition. 

It  may  be  added  that  since  the  sugar  industry  is  the  mainstay  of  the  Philippine 
economy  it  pays  more  taxes  in  the  aggregate  than  any  other  Philippine  activity. 
Workers  are  covered  by  minimum  wage  laws  and  the  enlightened  associations 
of  component  members  of  the  sugar  business  maintain  research  and  development 
programs,  security,  health  and  welfare  plans,  modern  hospitals,  schools,  churches 
and  sports,  entertanment  and  cultural  facilities.  As  has  been  observed  bv  stu- 
— 


;!  “Special  Study  on  Sugar,”  Department  of  Agriculture,  Feb.  14.  1061. 

3  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  371.  79th  Cong.  :  60  Stat.  143). 
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dents  in  the  held  everything  about  the  sugar  business  has  improved  except  prices 

The  “Special  Study  on  Sugar"  already  cited  states  further : 

"The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  could  increase  production  substantially  if  the 
price  incentive  is  adequate.  It  has  the  capacity  to  produce  enough  to  export 
larger  quantities  to  the  United  States  and  provide  for  substantially  increased 
domestic  consumption.  Current  consumption  of  centrifugal  in  the  Republic  is 
about  26  pounds  per  capita,  substantially  below  the  world  average.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  centrifugal  output  has  been  produced  specifically  for  the 
U.S.  market.  Since  1954  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  has  produced  enough 
sugar  to  supply  its  regular  quota.  In  1960,  it  supplied  an  additional  176,000 
tons.  In  recent  years,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  has  shipped  relatively 
little  sugar  to  markets  other  than  the  United  States.  This  tends  to  substantiate 
the  generally  accepted  observation  that  the  Philippine  sugar  production  is  rela¬ 
tively  high  cost.” 

We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Philippines  has  responded  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  alacrity  to  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  for  regular  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  sugar  supplies.  It  did  so  under  a  fixed  quota  which  was  maintained 
even  after  other  countries  received  increased  allotments  in  1956.  At  that  time 
President  Eisenhower  gave  recognition  to  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  for  an  increased  quota  when,  accompanying  the  approval  of  the  extension 
of  the  Sugar  Act  in  1956  he  issued  the  following  statement : 

"It  was  not  considered  feasible  to  recommend  an  increase  in  the  Philippine 
quota  at  this  time.  1  believe,  therefore,  that  when  new  amendments  are  being 
prepared  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  act,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  allowing  the  Philippines  to  share  in  increased  consumption,  as  is  now  provided 
for  other  foreign  countries  by  this  bill.” 

Although  its  fixed  quota  was  not  increased  the  Philippines  nevertheless  mus¬ 
tered  its  resources  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  shipping  an  additional  176,000 
tons  in  1960  to  help  make  up  the  deficit  created  by  Cuba’s  defection. 

There  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  sugar  industry  in  the  Philippines 
could  have  rebounded  to  the  extent  and  with  the  general  economic  benefits  to 
the  country  which  have  been  evidenced  since  1948  if  in  the  first  instance  the 
Philippines  had  not  been  guaranteed  an  outlet  to  the  United  States  under  the 
quota  system  and  in  the  second  place  been  promised  a  price  substantially  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  so-called  world  market  price.  As  represented  in  the  “Special  Study 
on  Sugar  the  Philippines  ships  practically  no  sugar  to  markets  other  than  the 
United  States  and,  moreover,  produces  its  sugar  at  a  relatively  high  cost  in 
order  to  attract  businessmen  and  workers  under  the  rapidly  rising  standards  of 
living  in  the  Philippines. 

The  condition  which  is  intended  to  be  emphasized  with  respect  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  lias  a  definite  relation  to  proposals  for  changes  in  any  system  adopted  by 
the  1  nited  States  for  the  production  and  import  of  sugar  supplies  to  take  the 
place  of  the  quota  and  premium  supports  at  which  attacks  are  being  leveled 
from  high  places. 

Not  only  should  the  adherents  of  reform  pause  to  reflect  on  whether  the 
Philippines  in  particular  or  other  countries  generallv  could  have  been  held  in 
the  sugar  orbit  of  the  United  States  without  the  drawing  force  of  quotas  and 
price  premiums  but  should  give  careful  consideration  to  the  wisdom  of  includ¬ 
ing  in  future  planning  a  more  definite  and  longer  term  guarantee  of  imports, 
call  them  what  you  will,  and  premium  prices  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  for  their  encouragement  rather  than  be  deposited  in  the  general  fund 
for  foreign  aid  in  which,  by  comparison  with  other  financial  provisions  made 
for  this  purpose,  they  would  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Since  I  do  not  possess  omniscience,  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  a  panacea  for 
all  our  sugar  ills.  I  have  only  tried  to  select  historical  data  and  recall  circum¬ 
stances  which  may  guide  us  in  adopting  techniques  which  will  improve,  not 
only  change,  existing  conditions.  I  hope  that  the  remedies  which  are  adopted 
will  not  be  experimental  and  revolutionary.  In  a  dynamic  world  we  should 
indeed  not  be  the  last  to  cast  the  old  aside  but  we  should  not,  conversely,  be 
the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  borrowed  from  the  quota  system.  Sugar-produc¬ 
ing  areas  where  costs  will  be  rising  should  have  some  assurance  in  advance  of 
a  market  of  assured  quantity  in  the  United  States.  The  present  plan  might 
well  be  extended  to  cover  long  periods  of  time  which  will  give  producing  inter¬ 
ests  an  idea  of  their  future. 

By  the  same  token  satisfactory  price  levels  should  be  continued  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  sugar  supplies  from  other  areas  as  well  as  encouraging 
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domestic  production.  The  visionary  prospects  of  using  the  excess  of  U.S.  prices 
over  an  unrealistic  world  market  price  to  establish  a  fund  for  general  assist¬ 
ance  to  underdeveloped  countries  appears  to  have  much  less  practicability  than 
the  immediate  inducement  to  producers  offered  by  a  direct  payment  plan  such 
as  now  exists. 

Finally,  the  Philippines  which  for  a  long  time  has  shared  with  us  in  sugar 
production  and  in  aspiring  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  should  be  included 
specifically  in  any  future  plans  for  assured  sugar  imports  at  prices  which  will 
not  drive  sugar  planters  and  millers  out  of  business. 

With  my  deep  respect  and  very  good  wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 


John  A.  O'Donnell,  General  Counsel. 


Philippine  Sugar  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  If,  1962. 

Hon.  Orville  Freeman, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  rumors  which  I  called  to  your  attention  in  my  letter 
of  August  31,  1961,  quoting  an  article  of  the  New  York  Times  to  the  effect  that 
the  administration  is  contemplating  the  abandonment  of  the  sugar  quota  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  adoption  of  a  procedure  of  paying  premiums  over  so-called  world 
prices  directly  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  use  in  foreign  aid  generally  have  now 
been  crystallized  into  the  definite  prospect  that  legislation  will  be  recommended 
to  Congress  early  in  the  next  session  incorporating  these  ideas. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  recommendations  of  revolutionary  changes  in  our 
sugar  import  and  price  policies  result  from  the  thinking  of  theoretical  economists 
close  to  the  administration  whose  attitude  of  reform  is  commendable  but  not 
always  and  in  all  particulars  realistic. 

In  connection  with  foreign  loans,  grants,  and  trade  benefits,  political  and 
economic  observers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  much  of  our  financial 
benevolence  has  resulted  in  a  ‘‘bonanza  for  the  few”  thus  encouraging  rather 
than  deterring  terrible  upheavals  resulting  from  unfair  distribution.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  planners  of  the  administration  in  connection  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  concept  have  begun  to  talk  about  tax  reforms  and  land  reforms,  and  other 
types  of  economic  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  as  prerequisites  to 
the  extension  of  the  familiar  outstretched  hand  of  the  United  States.  Somehow 
or  other,  without  any  systematic  discrimination  among  foreign  areas,  the  sugar 
quota  system  and  premium  prices  to  foreign  sugar  producing  areas  have  fallen 
within  the  reform  pattern  of  the  administration. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  other  lands  and  areas,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
definitely  does  not  fit  within  the  pattern.  The  families  of  workers  in  the  sugar 
plantations  as  well  as  the  planters,  millers,  and  shippers  are  alarmed  by  reports 
that  the  United  States  is  about  to  adopt  a  new  Sugar  Act  which  will  indis¬ 
criminately  abolish  the  27-year-old  system  of  individual  quotas  and  the  premium 
prices  which  accompany  it. 

Laws  which  have  been  continuously  enforced  in  the  Philippines  since  the  days 
of  the  Commonwealth  Government  under  Gov.  Gen.  Frank  Murphy  protect  the 
interests  of  the  sugar  workers  in  the  fields.  The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  has 
embarked  upon  a  course  of  enlightened  legislative  programs  in  which  the  concept 
of  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few  has  been  relegated  to  a  dim- 
and  distant  past  now  all  but  forgotten.  The  sugar  quota  system  and  premium 
prices  paid  in  the  United  States  for  sugar  produced  in  the  Philippines  have 
resulted  in  benefits  which  are  not  only  gratefully  accepted  by  all  classes  in  the 
Philippines  but  actually  form  a  necessary  element  in  the  country’s  general  econ¬ 
omy.  There  may  be  profits  indeed  functioning  as  an  incentive  to  business 
leaders,  but  adequate  labor  laws,  wage  minimums,  and  welfare  provisions 
guarantee  that  by  far  the  most  substantial  part  of  the  price  premiums  paid  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  raises  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  working  people  and  thus  helps  the  Philippines  in  the  maintenance  of  its 
free  economy  and  its  democratic  government  flourishing  in  the  Far  East  where 
communism  is  entrenched  in  many  places  and  threatens  to  extend  its  influence 
into  others. 

To  understand  fully  the  position  of  the  Philippines  and  the  necessity  for  sepa¬ 
rating  that  friendly  country  from  a  general  concept  that  the  sugar  quota  system 
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and  sugar  price  premiums  iu  the  United  States  result  in  a  “bonanza  for  a  few” 
there,  a  brief  exposition  of  the  background  of  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  may 
be  profitably  examined. 

In  preparing  the  part  of  this  memorandum  which  follows  I  have  used  a 
number  of  authoritative  sources,  but  mainly  I  quote  from  or  paraphrase  portions 
of  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Casiano  Anunciacion,  editor  of  the  Philippine  Sugar 
News,  an  accepted  authority  on  the  sugar  industry  in  all  its  phases. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

II istorical  background 

Sugarcane  was  already  being  grown  in  the  Philippines  long  before  1521  when 
Magellan  arrived,  and  has  been  raised  since  in  practically  every  Province  either 
for  sugar  making  or  for  chewing.  Whereas  low-grade  sugars  (muscovados  and 
panochas)  were  then  being  produced  and  exported  by  the  Philippines,  the 
establishment  of  free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  in 
1909  paved  the  way  for  the  modernization  of  the  islands’  sugar  industry  result¬ 
ing  in  the  gradual  replacement  of  thousands  of  carabao-driven  muscovado  mills 
by  centrals  producing  centrifugal  sugar. 

From  1923  to  1934,  practically  all  of  Philippine  sugar  exports  went  to  the 
United  States,  the  quantity  gradually  increasing  from  1924  until  1934  when 
Philippine  exports  amounted  to  1,270,590  tons.  While  the  Philippines  was 
allowed  to  ship  this  much  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1934  (holding  in  customs 
bond  starting  on  October  15,  1934,  until  January  1,  1935,  the  excess  over  the 
quota  of  952.000  tons),  sugar  production  for  1934-35  in  the  Philippines  and 
export  to  the  United  States  had  to  be  drastically  reduced  due  to  the  retroactive 
effect  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act. 

With  the  modernization  of  the  industry  a  significant  change  took  place  in 
the  system  of  production  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines.  This  change  which  made 
sugar  production  a  cooperative  enterprise  between  the  sugarcane  planters  and 
the  central  is  described  by  Carlos  L.  Locsin,  as  follows : 

“The  present  day  farmer  no  longer  works  singly.  He  is  still  an  individual 
producer  but  has  become  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  a  producing  community 
that  limits  its  farming  activities  to  raising  sugarcane  for  delivery  to  a  central 
milling  establishment  where  his  sugarcane  is  processed  into  centrifugal  sugar 
on  a  sharing  basis  *  *  *. 

“The  profits  of  the  enterprise  are  therefore  divided  between  the  farmer 
and  the  manufacturer.  Each  party  has  its  production  cost  expenses  to  look 
after  *  *  *. 

“From  a  40  percent  share  of  the  sugar  milled — approximately  that  same  part 
of  the  sugar  content  of  the  cane  that  the  old  muscovado  mills  left  unextracted — 
the  milling  company  in  turn  makes  its  profit  *  * 

Planters’  rights  to  U.S.  sugar 

Executive  Order  No.  900,  section  10  provides :  "The  plantation-owner’s  U.S. 
production  allowance  and  U.S.  marketing  allotment  shall  be  filled  and  all  rights 
thereto  appertaining  shall  be  exercised  by  each  planter  on.  or  connected  with, 
the  plantation  which  delivers  to  the  mill  in  its  own  name  sugarcane  grown  on 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  plantation  which  he  is  entitled  to  cultivate  by  virtue 
of  ownership,  or  by  virtue  or  written  or  oral  contract  with  the  owner  of  the 
plantation.  Any  plantation  owner  who  cultivates  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his 
plantation  shall  he  considered  a  planter  in  respect  to  the  area  he  cultivates. 
The  percentage  of  the  plantation-owner’s  U.S.  production  allowance  and  U.S. 
marketing  allotment  which  a  planter  fills  shall  be  known  as  the  ‘planters  rights 
to  the  U.S.  sugar’  and  shall  be  determined  by  the  following  ratio : 

“Average  annual  quantity  in  pounds  if  centrifugal  sugar  manufactured 
by  the  mill  during  the  3  calendar  years  1931,  1932,  and  1933  from  sugar¬ 
cane  grown  on  the  portion  of  the  plantation  which  the  planter  or  his 
predecessor  in  interest  were  entitled  to  cultivate.” 

“Average  annual  quantity  in  pounds  of  centrifugal  sugar  manufactured 
by  the  mill  during  3  calendar  years  1931,  1932.  and  1933  from  sugarcane 
grown  on  the  plantation.” 

Sugar  ad  ministration  in  the  Philippines 

Audits. — The  first  step  in  sugar  administration,  begun  early  in  July  1934. 
was  an  audit  covering  in  complete  detail  the  ownership,  operations  and  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  1930-31  to  1933-34  crop  years  of  each  of  the  47  centrifugal  sugar 
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nulls  and  3  refineries.  This  was  followed  by  an  audit  covering  area,  title 
ownership,  leaseholds  (written,  oral,  or  customary)  and  production  for  the 
1930-31  to  1933-34  crop  years  of  each  of  the  21,229  sugar  plantations  from  which 
cane  was  delivered  to  the  mills  *  *  * 

Allocution  of  U.S.  quota. — The  second  function  undertaken  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  the  allocation  of  the  Philippine  quota  of  sugar  permitted  to  be 
shipped  to  continental  United  States. 

The  Governor  General  in  June  1934,  determined  that  the  allocation  among 
mills,  plantations,  and  planters  should  be  proportionately  on  the  basis  of  their 
average  annual  production  during  an  index  period  consisting  of  the  calendar 
years  1931,  1932,  and  1933.  Inasmuch  as  the  Jones-Costigan  law  was  not  en¬ 
acted  and  the  authority  to  allocate  was  not  received  until  the  1933-34  crop 
had  been  almost  entirely  shipped  or  contracted  for  sale  in  a  quantity  half  again 
as  large  as  the  quota,  no  individual  mill  and  plantation  allotments  were  made 
for  1934.  Agreement  was  had  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington  to  admit  into  the  United  States  all  1934  sugar  shipped  prior 
to  October  15.  1934.  hold  the  excess  over  quota  in  customs  bond  until  January 
1.  1935,  then  admit  it  and  charge  it  against  the  Philippine  quota  for  1935. 

For  the  calendar  year  1935  (covering  the  crop  year  1934-35)  524,606  short 
tons,  raw  value,  and  for  the  calendar  year  1936  (covering  the  crop  year  1935- 
36)  969.106  short  tons,  raw  value  of  centrifugal  sugar  were  allocated  to  the 
47  mill  companies,  21,229  plantations,  and  23,734  planters. 

Range  and  distribution  of  U.S.  production  allowance 

G.  H.  Bissinger,  in  an  article  on  “Philippine  Sugar  Control  (Range  and 
Distribution  of  Production  Allowances)”  in  Sugar  News,  April  and  May.  1935. 
reports  the  1936  average  U.S.  production  allowance  for  the  Philippines  as  a 
whole  at  576  piculs  and  the  average  domestic  plus  reserve  production  allowance 
at  62  piculs,  bringing  the  combined  production  allowance  to  about  638  piculs 
for  each  of  the  24.083  farming  entities.  With  an  average  participation  in  1936 
of  50  percent  between  mill  and  planter,  and  an  average  price  of  PS  per  picul, 
this  indicates  an  average  gross  income  per  farm  of  1*2,552  per  year. 

If  is  believed  that,  notwithstanding  the  consolidation  in  the  number  of  sugar 
mills  from  45  in  prewar  years  to  25  after  the  war,  the  number  of  farming 
entities  has  remainded  practically  the  same,  sugar  production  being  maintained 
on  the  same  level  as  it  was  before  the  war.  If  at  all,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  planters,  the  so-called  emergency  planters  numbering  about 
7,000,  who  raised  and  delivered  cane  to  the  mills  from  the  early  liberation 
years  up  to  the  present  time,  and  who  have  since  been  given  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  allotments ;  but  these  would  not  affect  the  range  and  distribution  of  U.S. 
production  allowances  as  determined. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Act  4166,  as  amended  by  Commonwealth  Acts 
Nos.  77.  323.  and  584,  and  Republic  Acts  Nos.  279,  and  1072,  and  of  Republic 
Acts  Nos.  1825  and  3017,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested,  the  Sugar  Quota 
Administration  has  allocated  the  regular  quota  of  952,000  short  tons,  commercial 
weight  for  1961  to  the  mill  companies  and  planters  on  the  basis  of  coefficients 
and  planters  rights  set  forth  in  Executive  order  of  the  Governor-General  No. 
900  and  others. 

The  nonquota  sugar  allocations  of  171,385.25  short  tons,  commercial  weight, 
during  the  last  half  of  1960,  and  of  476,710.12  short  tons,  commercial  weight, 
during  the  current  year  have  similarly  been  allocated  to  the  mills  and  planters. 
Section  1  of  Philippine  R.S.  No.  1825  of  June  22,  1957,  providing  for  the  alloca¬ 
tion,  reallocation  and  administration  of  the  absolute  quota  on  sugar  reads  as 
follows : 

“The  Sugar  Quota  Administrator  shall  allocate  annually  the  quota  for  unre¬ 
fined  sugar  which  is  a  Philippine  article  as  defined  in  subparagraph  (f)  of 
paragraph  1  of  the  Protocol  to  the  Revised  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Related 
Matters  Between  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  dated  September  six,  nineteen  hundred  fifty-five  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Revised  Agreement),  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
in  the  United  States  for  consumption  in  any  calendar  year,  or  part  thereof, 
during  the  period  from  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  fifty-six  to  July  third, 
nineteen  hundred  seventy-four,  inclusive,  including  that  required  to  manufac¬ 
ture  the  refined  sugar,  to  the  sugar-producing  mills  and  plantation  owners  in 
the  Philippines  in  the  calendar  year  nineteen  hundred  forty  whose  sugars  were 
exported  to  the  United  States  during  such  calendar  year,  or  to  their  successors 
in  interest,  proportionately  on  the  basis  of  their  average  annual  production  (or 
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in  the  ease  of  a  successor  in  interest,  the  average  annual  production  of  his 
predecessor  in  interest)  for  the  calendar  years  nineteen  hundred  thirty-one, 
nineteen  hundred  thirty-two  and  nineteen  hundred  thirty-three,  and  the  amount 
of  sugars  which  may  be  so  exported  shall  be  allocated  in  each  year  between 
each  mill  and  the  plantation  owners  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  sugars  to 
which  each  mill  and  the  plantation  owners  are  respectively  entitled.” 

Significance  of  sugar  to  economy 


The  largest  postwar  production  was  achieved  in  1954-55  with  an  output  of 
1,434,475  tons.  This  record  was  broken  in  1959-60  when  1,529,274  tons  was 
harvested. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  recall  that  the  total  loans,  discounts,  and  overdrafts  out¬ 
standing  in  the  Philippines  as  of  December  31,  1954,  amounted  to  1*688.0  million. 
Of  this  amount,  1*210.00  million  or  30.48  percent  is  advanced  on  sugar.  It  can 
therefore  be  conservatively  estimated  that  the  1959-60  crop  which  has  established 
a  new  postwar  record  production  must  have  had  greater  significance  to  the 
Philippine  economy. 

Reliable  data  for  1959  and  for  1960  covering  the  paid-up  capital  of  23  sugar 
centrals  show  a  total  of  about  1*150  million  and  their  fixed  assets  a  total  of 


1*275,247,000. 

If  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  sugar  centrals,  which  has  been  reported  to  be  38 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  production  is  correct,  using  the  payroll  of  1*33,854,327 
in  23  centrals  for  1959  and  1960  will  bring  the  total  cost  of  production  that  year 
to  1*89,200,000.  Similarly,  with  an  estimated  payroll  of  1*51,823,000  in  the  farms 
and  plantations  the  total  cost  of  production  will  amount  to  1*136,300,000.  On  a 
nominal  share  of  40  percent  and  60  percent  to  the  mills  and  the  planters,  their 
minimum  per  picul  direct  production  cost  will  be  about  1*10.17  and  1*10.36,  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  total  payroll  of  1*33,327,000  at  23  sugar  centrals  for  1959-60,  with  a  labor 
force  numbering  20,516  persons  would  indicate  a  gross  income  for  each  worker 
of  1*1,624.  Assuming  the  number  of  dependents  of  each  at  four,  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  of  the  centrals’  payroll  will  reach  102,000  persons.  It  is  interesting 
to  record  that  the  payroll  at  the  sugar  mills  was  estimated  in  1958  at  1*33,889,000 
and  the  payroll  in  sugarcane  farms  and  plantations  at  1*51, 823, 000,  bringing  the 
total  to  1*85,706.000.  Estimating  the  number  of  laborers  in  the  field  at  170,000 
persons,  the  payroll  of  1*51,823,000  would  indicate  an  average  gross  income  of 
1*305  for  each  worker,  for  a  limited  period  of  time  during  land  preparation, 
planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  the  crop. 

With  the  same  number  of  dependents  as  those  employed  in  the  sugar  mills,  the 
plantation  laborers  and  the  members  of  their  households  will  number  850,000 
persons.  As  a  great  majority  of  the  field  labor  force  are  seasonal  workers,  most 
of  them  have  learned  to  develop  other  skills  and  to  earn  a  livelihood  elsewhere 
during  the  sugar  off-season. 

The  implementation  of  the  Philippine  minimum  wage  law  which  differs  from 
that  in  the  United  States  by  covering  agricultural  workers  is  the  largest  item 
of  change  in  the  cost  of  sugar  production  in  the  Philippines.  Moreover,  and 
of  greatest  significance,  the  sugar  industry  pays  more  taxes  to  the  Philippine 
Government  than  any  single  industry  in  the  country. 

The  subject  with  which  I  am  concerned  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  of  such  great  significance  that  I  have  felt  that  the  foregoing,  although 
voluminous,  should  be  brought  to  your  attention. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  your  patience  and  consideration. 

Respectfully  yours, 


John  A.  O'Donnell,  General  Counsel. 


Philippines  Views  on  Reported  U.S.  Sugar  Legislative  Proposals — Remarks 
of  Hon.  Jose  E.  Romero,  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer,  Philippine  Sugar 
Association 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Bunde,  Mr.  Lamborn  and  the  members  of  this  club 
for  their  kind  invitation  to  be  with  you  today. 

The  Philippines  has  a  big  stake  in  the  sugar  legislation  to  be  considered  in  the 
present  session  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  With  the  plans  for  your  own  producers,  the 
beet  and  the  cane  producers,  the  mainland,  the  Puerto  Rican,  Hawaiian,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  producers,  your  refiners,  your  plan  for  proportional  payments,  etc., 
we  are  not  concerned  nor  would  it  be  proper  for  us  to  express  any  views  thereon. 
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However,  insofar  as  sugar  purchases  are  made  an  instrument  of  your  foreign 
policy,  our  government  and  our  industry  will  make  themselves  heard.  With  what¬ 
ever  plans  may  be  proposed  as  to  foreign  participation  in  your  sugar  market,  we 
are  deeply  concerned.  At  present,  with  Cuba  out  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market,  we 
are  your  largest  foreign  supplier  of  sugar.  Also,  we  are  probably  the  only 
foreign  supplier  whose  exclusive  export  outlet  is  the  United  States,  so  that  Ameri¬ 
can  sugar  policy  could  make  or  unmake  our  sugar  industry.  It  is  true  we  have 
a  nominal  quota  of  25,000  tons  in  the  world  free  market  and  an  additional 
optional  quota  of  20,000  tons,  but  we  have  not  been  filling  this  quota,  and  the  only 
time  we  did  fill  this  quota,  it  was  on  a  barter  basis,  because  due  to  import  controls 
in  the  Philippines  the  goods  that  we  got  in  exchange  were  highly  valued  and  in 
that  way  the  sales  were  made  possible. 

Then  again,  we  do  have  a  special  relationship  with  the  United  States  in  trade 
matters  and  especially  as  it  concerns  sugar.  In  order  to  understand  the  nature 
of  this  special  relationship,  it  may  be  useful  to  make  a  brief  review  of  our  his¬ 
torical  trade  ties  with  this  country,  with  especial  reference  to  sugar. 

Even  before  American  occupation,  the  United  States  was  our  principal  export 
market.  Over  the  10-year  period  1880-89  we  exported  to  the  United  States  an 
average  of  200,000  tons,  representing  58  percent  of  our  total  sugar  exports.  These 
exports  dwindled  in  the  next  decade  because  of  our  revolutions,  first  against 
Spain,  and  then  against  the  United  States. 

For  7  years  after  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  establishment  of  civil 
government,  our  trade  with  the  United  States  was  on  a  nonpreferential  basis. 
However,  the  U.S.  Congress  generously  granted  a  rebate  of  25  percent  of  its 
import  duties  on  Philippine  sugar.  In  1909  the  U.S.  Congress  which  then  had 
exclusive  authority  to  act  upon  tariff  laws  for  the  Philippines  approved  free 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  There  was  considerable  opposition  in  the 
Philippines  to  the  establishment  of  free  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Our 
leaders  realized  that  this  arrangement  would  foster  economic  growth  in  our 
country,  but  at  the  time  the  people’s  obsession  was  for  political  independence, 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  Philippines  would  become  so  dependent  on  the  United 
States  market  that  if.  later  on,  trade  preferences  were  withdrawn  from  an 
independent  Filipino  nation,  very  serious  problems  of  readjustment  would  arise, 
making  it  difficult  to  establish  a  stable,  independent  government.  Also  the 
Payne-Aldrich  law  which  established  free  trade  permitted  the  shipment  without 
limitation  of  American  products  to  the  Philippines  but  limited  Philippine  exports 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States  to  300,000  tons.  This  was  one  of  those  irritants 
that  gave  further  impetus  to  the  movement  for  independence. 

Let  it  be  said  for  the  American  sense  of  fair  play  that  in  1913  this  wrong 
was  righted  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913.  Congressman  Underwood  who  co¬ 
authored  the  law.  said  on  that  occasion  : 

“We  may  leave  the  limit  where  it  is  *  *  *  but  we  would  leave  it  where  it 
is  to  the  shame  of  every  American  citizen.  We  could  not  honestly  face  those 
dependent  people  who  give  us  free  trade  in  their  markets  if  we  close  our  doors 
here  *  *  *.  Because  we  do  not  want  to  stand  and  face  that  world  in  such  a 
position  as  that  and  say  (to  the  Filipinos)  that  under  our  law  wre  command 
you  to  open  the  door,  so  that  American  goods  can  flow  into  your  country, 
because  we  have  the  power  to  do  it.  and  then  turn  around  and  say  to  them 
that  on  the  thing  they  can  import,  practically,  into  our  country  and  make  a 
market  for,  we  will  close  our  doors  and  prevent  them  from  developing  their 
trade — I  say  that  no  true-born  American  citizen  who  faces  the  question  fairly 
and  squarely  and  understands  the  situation  will  consent  to  that.” 

Under  the  stimulus  of  free  trade  there  was  a  great  expansion  of  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Philippines  and  in  crop  year  1933-34  we  produced  a  record  crop 
of  1,652.500  tons.  It  was  then  that  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  establishing  sugar 
quotas  for  off-shore  supply  areas  were  established.  Sugar  production  in  the 
Philippines  under  the  new  dispensation  was  reduced  to  754,721  tons  from  the 
figure  I  have  just  cited,  representing  a  reduction  of  54  percent.  In  comparison 
U.S.  beet  sugar  production  was  reduced  by  29  ]iercent,  Puerto  Rican  production 
was  reduced  by  30  percent,  Hawaiian  by  9  percent,  U.S.  cane  sugar  production 
was  increased  by  7  percent  and  Cuban  production  by  12  percent.  The  Philip¬ 
pines,  therefore,  made  the  greatest  sacrifice  among  sugar  suppliers  to  the  U.S. 
market  to  make  the  sugar  limitation  aet  possible.  At  this  time  we  were  still 
a  dependency  of  the  United  States.  Sugarcane  fields  were  burned  to  reduce 
production,  but  of  course  compensation  was  paid  for  this  loss,  and  perhaps 
other  suppliers  also  had  to  destroy  some  part  of  their  crops. 
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In  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  we  were  allotted  a  share  of  the  U.S.  market  of 

13.41  percent.  However,  at  that  time  the  Philippines  had  achieved  com¬ 
monwealth  status  and  under  the  trade  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
two  countries  the  Philippines’  duty-free  quota  was  tixed  at  850,000  tons.  Any 
quantity  of  sugar  beyond  this  amount  exported  by  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States  had  to  pay  full  duty.  At  that  time  the  duty  was  so  high  and  the  price 
of  sugar  in  the  world  market  so  low  that  the  Philippines  could  fill  only  its  duty¬ 
free  quota,  and  the  Philippines  gave  up  a  total  of  659,170  short  tons  from  1937 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1941  in  this  manner.  Besides,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  we  objected  to  paying  duty  on  any  export  to  the  United  States 
while  all  U.S.  goods  entered  the  Philippines  duty  free.  In  the  meantime  in 
the  International  Sugar  Council,  with  the  approval,  and  even  encouragement, 
of  the  U.S.  Government.,  we  renounced  any  quota  in  the  world  free  market  as 
long  as  we  had  our  guaranteed  quota  in  the  United  States. 

Then  the  war  came.  The  Philippine  sugar  industry  was  almost  totally  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  took  us  almost  13  years  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  to 
rebuild  our  industry  to  a  point  where  we  could  fill  our  quota  in  the  U.S.  market. 
Probably  because  of  this  and  the  fact  that  we  had  not  been  filling  our  duty-paid 
quota  before  the  war,  the  new  postwar  trade  agreement  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  made  the  quota  of  850,000  tons  an  absolute  quota.  This  was  opposed  by 
the  U.S.  State  Department,  itself,  which  had  always  been  opposed  to  absolute 
quotas.  We  could  not  share  in  any  increase  in  the  U.S.  sugar  consumption,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  U.S.  market.  Our  share  of  this  market  was  reduced  from 

15.41  percent  established  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  to  about  10  percent.  It  took 
a  good  deal  of  campaigning  to  escape  from  this  straitjacket.  Under  the  revised 
United  States-Philippine  Trade  Agreement  in  1955,  the  U.S.  Congress  was  finally 
authorized  to  increase  the  basic  sugar  quota  of  the  Philippines  at  its  discretion. 
However,  not  until  the  Cuban  quota  was  taken  away  from  that  country,  under 
the  amendments  to  the  act  in  1960,  were  we  allotted  15  percent  of  the  Cuban 
quota. 

This  year  it  seems  that  after  25  years  of  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  sugar  quota 
system  very  important  changes  are  being  considered.  As  far  as  the  foreign 
suppliers  are  concerned,  the  features  that  will  seriously  affect  them  are  the 
announced  plans  for  the  global  quota  system  and  the  recapture  of  the  price 
preminum  paid  in  the  United  States. 

From  where  we  stand,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  why  a  program  which 
has  worked  so  well  for  25  years  both  for  the  suppliers  and  the  consumers  is  to 
be  radically  changed.  The  U.S.  sugar  program  is  one  of  the  few  farm  programs 
that,  have  really  worked.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  pays  a  price  preminum 
on  sugar  but  it  is  guaranteed  an  adequate  supply  at  all  times  at  reasonable  and 
well-stabilized  prices  not  subject  to  violent  fluctuations,  and  sugar  is  still  the 
cheapest  food  in  this  country  or  anywhere  else.  One  gets  more  calories  for  his 
money  in  sugar  than  in  practically  any  other  food.  It  would  seem  to  us  that 
the  success  of  your  program  was  amply  demonstrated  in  the  Korean  crisis  in 
1950  and  again  in  the  Suez  crisis  in  1958  when  prices  in  the  world  free  market 
rose  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States  where  prices  remained 
stabilized.  The  quota  allotment  is  not  only  a  right  conferred  upon  the  supplier, 
it  also  imposes  an  obligation  on  the  supplier  to  deliver  the  goods  and  in  this 
manner,  with  adequate  supplies  guaranteed,  stabilization  of  prices  is  achieved. 

Under  the  concept  of  global  quotas  for  the  U.S.  market  we  assume  that  our 
quota  guaranteed  by  trade  agreement  between  our  two  countries  will  not  be 
affected  so  that  this  policy  is  not  of  particular  concern  to  us.  We  are,  however, 
deeply  concerned  about  announced  plans  for  recapturing  the  price  premium! 
With  the  insignificant  exceptions  that  I  have  already  noted,  we  export  our  sugar 
only  to  the  United  States,  and  therefore  our  costs  of  production  are  geared  to 
tlie  pi  ices  paid  in  this  market.  Other  foreign  suppliers  sell  as  much  if  not 
more  than  the  amount  they  sell  here  to  the  world  free  market,  and  obviously 
have  had  to  adjust  their  costs  of  production  accordingly.  We  even  renounced 
our  quota  in  the  world  free  market  with  the  approval,  and  even  encouragement, 
of  the  U.S.  Government  because  we  have  this  guaranteed  market.  We  have  to 
ship  our  sugar  much  greater  distance  than  any  other  supplier.  It  takes  about 
45  days  to  ship  sugar  from  the  Philippines  to  the  east  coast  where  we  have  to 
market  the  product.  As  already  noted,  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  during  the  war  and  we  could  not  fill  our  quota  in  this  market 
until  8  years  ago.  The  industry  had  to  make  heavy  capital  investments  to 
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rebuild  itself,  and  the  future  of  our  sugar  industry's  very  uncertain  after  the 

termination  of  our  preferential  trade  agreement  in  1974. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  price  differential  between  the  world  free  market 
and  the  U.S.  market  thus  recaptured  may  be  returned  as  foreign  aid.  It  would 
seem  to  us  that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  governments  and  their  bu- 
reaucracies  are  not  best  calculated  to  make  the  wisest  use  of  this  money  for  the 
economic  advancement  of  the  people.  Much  more  can  be  done  to  encourage  in¬ 
dustry  by  adequately  rewarding  the  producer  for  his  labors  and  his  investments 
than  bv  handouts  to  governments.  Statistics  have  shown  that  generous  as  your 
whole  foreign  aid  program  has  been  aid  has  been  more  effective  when  it  has 
Kone  directly  to  encourage  expanded  production,  and,  in  fact,  in  these  cases,  the 
aid  has  been  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  increased  production  with  its  con¬ 
comitant  improvement  in  the  general  well-being,  and  increase  of  labor  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  developing  nations  are  only  now  awakening  to  the  opportunities 
offered  bv  free  enterprise  and  if  you  withdraw  from  them  what  they  would  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  just  reward  of  their  labors  and  their  enterprise,  there  may  well 
be  a  slowing  down  instead  of  a  hastening  of  the  economic  development  of  these 

Tlie  Philippines  is  not  only  the  showcase  of  democracy  in  southeast  Asia,  it 
is  also  the  showcase  of  the  superiority  of  the  system  of  free  enterprise  over  the 
Communist  and  Socialist  systems  as  a  means  of  improving  the  standards  of 
living  of  the  people.  In  a  statement  before  the  National  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Social  and  Economic  Development  on  December  1.  1961.  Secretary  of 

State  Rusk  said  the  following :  . 

“Now,  foreign  aid  is  almost  a  junior  partner  of  our  trade  policy,  in  moving  to¬ 
ward  a  growing,  expanding,  developing  world.  It  would  make  no  sense  what¬ 
ever  for  us  to  ask  our  taxpayers  to  come  up  with  substantial  amounts  of  money 
for  foreign  aid  if  we  and  other  principal  trading  nations  wTere  to  adopt  trade 
policies  which  would  frustrate  and  undermine  the  possibilities  of  development. 

"The  drop  of  a  few  cents  in  a  primary  commodity  can,  for  example,  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  country,  wipe  out  by  several  times  any  effect  of  American  aid  to  that 

particular  country.  .  , 

“The  amount  of  American  aid  being  applied  is  a  very  small  fraction,  indeed, 
to  the  productive  systems  upon  which  development  must  depend.  Our  contribu¬ 
tion  is  marginal  in  quantity.  We  hope  that  it  can  be  critical  in  quality.  Rut 
trading  opportunities  will  determine  in  fact  that  practical  possibilities  of  moving 
into  a  new’  decade  of  development  throughout  the  w-orld.” 

The  sugar  industry  in  one  of  the  mainstays  of  Philippine  economy.  Only  the 
coconut  industry  compares  with  the  sugar  industry  in  importance  in  our  export 
trade  accounting  for  about  25  percent  of  our  total  exports  and  our  foreign 
exchange  receipts.  The  industry  directly  or  indirectly  accounts  for  about  the 
same  percentage  of  the  revenues  collected  by  our  Government.  Sugar  is  pro- 
ducd  in  the  Philippines  by  35.000  small  planters  w’hose  land  holdings  average 
about  50  acres.  The  hig  sugar  hacienda  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Sugar  lands  are  not  owned  by  the  sugar  mills  as  in  the  case  in  some  countries. 
Manv  of  these  landholdings  are  not  economical  units  and  account  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  for  the  high  cost  of  production.  If  the  returns  of  the  sugar  farmers  were  to 
be  thus  drastically  reduced,  this  could  mean  the  sudden  elimination  of  the  small 
uneconomical  units  and  their  merger  into  larger  plantations.  This  would  not 
only  means  a  departure  from  the  desirable  goal  of  dividing  the  land  among  as 
"reat  a  number  of  people  as  possible,  but  it  would  also  create  great  social  unrest 
and  discontent.  This  could  also  mean  the  withdrawal  of  the  marginal  lands 
from  the  production  of  sugar.  This  may  happen  eventually,  but  if  the  process 
is  not  brought  about  gradually  and  is  brought  about  suddenly,  as  w  ould  happen 
by  reducing  the  price  to  the  farmers  by  one-half,  a  very  serious  situation  would 
arise.  It  so  happens  that  the  center  of  agrarian  discontent  in  the  Philippines  is 
where  most  of  these  marginal  sugar  lands  are  situated. 

I  notice  that  your  Congress  has  tentatively  approved  a  foreign  aid  lull  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  $5  billion.  The  expected  collections  by  the  U.S.  Government 
from  the  recapture  of  the  price  premium  is  so  small  in  comparison,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  a  very  dangerous  experiment  has  to  be  conducted  with  this,  so 
far,  successful  program. 

In  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  if  we  were  to  get  world  prices  for  our  sugar, 
there  wmuld  be  no  reason  for  us  to  market  our  produce  in  the  United  States 
where  we  have  to  ship  it  halfway  around  the  world  and  where  it  takes  45  days 
to  get  the  sugar  here.  While  it  is  true  that  wre  were  selling  sugar  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  even  before  we  had  preferential  trade  relations,  that  was  at  the  time  w’hen 
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standards  of  living  in  our  part  of  the  world  were  so  low  that  the  people  there 
could  not  even  afford  to  buy  this  necessary  food.  When  peple  do  not  have 

«nUUrU./°h,f7el'y^lnS’  £bey  ?rst.buy  Protein  foods,  bodybuilding  foods,  like  fish' 
and  ice,  but  as  their  situation  improves  they  also  begin  buying  carbohydrates 
which  !s  the  energy-giving  substance.  There  has  been  a  considerable  improve- 
decadeT  ^  Standards  of  llving  o£  the  Peoples  of  Asia  during  the  last  few 

The  elimination  of  this  very  important  item  in  our  trade  would  mean  one  less 
link  in  the  close  relations  existing  between  our  two  countries.  There  is  nothin” 
like  mutually  beneficial  trade  to  bring  two  nations  together.  It  is  interesting 
fiLn  with  tbat  although  we  have  the  closest  cultural,  historical,  and  religious 
ties  vi th  the  Latin  American  countries  for  example,  and  we  also  have  geo- 

Stafe^re  pvd  tl<iS  wi,th  °ur  lleiShhoi-s  in  Asia,  our  ties  with  the  United 

States  aie  even  closer,  largely  due  to  our  mutually  beneficial  trade 

It  has  also  sometimes  been  said  that  the  plan  to  recapture  the  price  premium 
would  compel  the  Philippines  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to  prepare  it- 

frfn  f  rre!ereil  ia  trade  Wlth  the  United  States.  The  need  for  such  a  pro- 
f  am  of  adjustment  is  understood  in  my  country.  I  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Philippine  panel  on  the  so-called  Joint  (Filipino- American) 

1  reparatory  Committee  on  Philippine  Affairs  which  precisely  had  the  task  of 
making  recommendations  toward  this  end.  The  recommendations  of  this  S,m- 
mittee  were  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Congress  under  the  so-called  Tydings-Koscia  I- 
ski  Act  of  1938  and  accepted  by  the  Philippines.  In  substance  the  program  there 
outlinecl  was  adopted  in  the  subsequent  amendments  of  our  trade  agreements 
after  our  independence.  This  program  provided  for  a  period  of  2(f  vears  to 
“?ke£be.  pessary  readjustments.  It  had  originally  teen  planned  to  bring 
Uu  ;,?ad'ia'Sfm<‘vnt  ab°ut  by  gradually  increasing  duties  starting  with  5  percent 

;  ‘i  f  fr!?Tbl5,1!erCel't  every  year  of  the  rate  of  the  tariff  on  foreign  im- 
1  ts  into  the  I  nited  States.  When  the  gradually  increasing  duties  were  about 
o  be  put  into  effect,  World  War  II  broke  out,  and  after  the  war,  frle S  had 
to  be  extended  for  another  8  years  because  of  the  need  to  rebuild  the  econonw 
to  the  country  and  to  rehabilitate  the  sugar  industry.  The  point  that  I  want 
to  underline  is  that  both  sides  understood  that  it  would  take  a  least  20  via  S 
under  normal  times  for  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Philippines  to  attain  a  nosi 
Lon  of  nonpreference  in  this  market,  and  the  plan  t?  Capture  the  nrtoe 
premium  \\ould  try  to  realize  almost  overnight  what,  after  careful  studv  hv  Hip 

eXT€hnII>ffi1b0tl1  C0lintrie?’  it:  was  decided  would  require  20  years  to  achieve 
f  bope  tbac  vei'y  careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  all  the  ramifications 
of  the  problem  of  changing  basic  U.S.  sugar  policy,  not  onto  on  the  ^otoe  of 

market”11  TheS  isnd2a  F  {nendIy  peoples  suppiying  the  basic  production  to  this 

our  two  countries.  ‘  f  A  ’  dlsturb  tbe  very  bappy  relations  between 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  is 
a  very  splendid  statement.  Are  there  any  questions? 

7i'  ’  .RT/  O'Donnell,  how  many  individual  sugar  planters 
aie  there  in  the  Philippines;  that  is,  individual  farmers?  This  in¬ 
formation  may  be  m  the  brochure. 

in  excess  ^35/KKh*  1  **  ^  h?PPJ  t0  answer  that-  There  is 

III'  nuT'  Al’e  thmf  farmers  farmers  who  own  their  own  land  ? 

Mi.  O  Donnell.  They  are  farmers  who  own  their  own  land  It 
averages  out  about  25  acres,  as  I  recall,  for  the  small  farmers  This 

smanharms  '  aC''eaee  that  t!’e  sma"  indivM“!  farmer  has,  the 

Mr.  SiioR  r.  And  he  might  put  part  of  that  tosunar? 

Mr.  O  Donnell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Short.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  is  the  size  of  operation  across  the  Philin- 
pines  just  what  is  the  size  of  a  sugar  operation  today?  P 
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Mr.  O'Donnell.  You  mean  the  total  acreage  that  lias  been  planted? 
Mr.  Gathings.  What  is  the  average  size  of  acreage  that  a  farmer 

has?  _ 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  The  average  would  be  about  7  5  acres. 

Mr.  Gathings.  75  acres.  What  is  the  top  limit  ? 

Mr  O'Donnell.  I  can  get  those  figures  for  the  record,  i  do  not 
have  them  offhand  with  me.  I  will  get  those  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Gathings.  If  I  understand  your  statement,  you  furnished  us 


about  15  percent? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gathings.  At  the  time  that  we  were  not  able  to  obtain  our 

sugar  requirements.  J  . 

Mr.  O’Donnell  Yes,  but  in  the  Philippines  the  effort  between 
the  millers  and  the  farmers  is  a  cooperative  one.  Practically  none  of 

the  mills  own  any  of  the  farms. 

(The  following  letter  was  later  submitted  to  the  committee :) 

Philippine  Sugar  Association. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  25,  1962. 

Re  Philippine  sugar  quota:  Testimony  of  John  A.  O’Donnell. 


Miss  Christine  Gallagher, 

Chief  Clerk,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Miss  Gallagher:  During  my  testimony  in  the  hearings  on  H. It.  11730, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  the  Honorable  E.  C.  Gathings.  asked  me  about  the 
size  of  sugarcane  fields  in  the  Philippines.  I  promised  to  furnish  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  which  I  am  now  accordingly  doing. 

Most  of  the  farms  of  the  35,000  sugarcane  growers  in  the  Philippines  are 
small,  averaging  about  75  acres  each.  About  10  percent  of  the  total  land  devoted 
to  sugarcane  raising  consists  of  units  of  500  acres  or  more.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  legal  limit  to  the  size  of  a  sugar  plantation,  but  the  large  farm  is 
increasingly  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

I  asked  for  permission  to  file  for  the  record  a  brochure  prepared  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Sugarcane  Planters  of  the  Philippines  which  will  be  ready  in  a 
very  short  time.  This  document  covers  in  detail  all  of  the  statistics  which  I 
believe  Congressman  Gathings  and  other  members  of  the  committee  will  find 
interesting  and  enlightening. 

With  thanks  for  your  assistance  and  all  good  wishes. 


Sincerely  yours, 


John  A.  O’Donnell. 


Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  O’Donnell. 

We  have  with  us  the  former  very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  a  former  colleague  of  ours,  Mr.  Hope. 
We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 


STATEMENT  OF  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE,  PRESIDENT,  GREAT  PLAINS 
WHEAT,  INC.,  GARDEN  CITY,  KANS. 

Mr  Hope.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
president  of  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  a  market  development  organi¬ 
zation  established  and  supported  by  wheat  growers  and  wheat  com¬ 
missions  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and. South 
Dakota.  I  am  happy  to  have  with  me  at  this  time  representatives  of 
the  wheat  commissions  and  growers  of  four  of  our  five  member  States. 
With  your  permission.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  present  them 
and  to  state  that  they  are  here  in  support  of  the  statement  which 
T  am  about  to  make. 
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These  gentlemen  are :  J.  W.  C.  Davis  of  Bennett,  Colo.,  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  State  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Great  Plains  Wheat ; 
AT.  R.  Dotson,  AViley,  Colo.,  member  of  the  Colorado  AVheat  Admin¬ 
istrative  Committee;  R.  L.  Patterson,  Oxford,  Ivans.,  chairman  of 
the  Kansas  AVheat  Commission;  Richard  Lewis,  Arapahoe,  Nebr., 
chairman  of  the  Nebraska  Wheat  Commission  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Great  Plains  AVlieat,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Ivnorr  of 
Sawyer,  N.  Dak.,  chairman  of  the  North  Dakota  AVlieat  Commission. 
AAre  have  no  one  present  from  South  Dakota,  but  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  record  a  telegram  from  Paul  Guiser  of  Martin, 
S.  Dak.,  chairman  of  the  South  Dakota  AVlieat  Commission. 

South  Dakota  State  Wheat  Commission  supports  position  of  Great  Plains 
Wheat,  Inc.,  with  respect  to  proposed  sugar-wheat  transaction  with  Brazil  and 
other  countries  which  are  willing  to  purchase  wheat  with  dollar  exchange  from 
sugar  export  to  United  States. 

That  is  signed  by  Paul  Guiser,  chairman,  South  Dakota  AVlieat 
Commission,  Martin,  S.  Dak. 

The  Chairman.  AVe  are  very  glad  to  have  that  and  delighted  to 
have  you  gentlemen  with  us  along  with  Mr.  Hope.  A" ou  may  insert 
that  communication  in  the  record. 

(The  telegram  follows :) 

Martin,  S.  Dak.,  May  20, 1962. 

Clifford  It.  Hope, 

President,  Grea  t  Plains  Wheat,  Inc., 

Washington  D.G. 

South  Dakota  State  Wheat  Commission  supports  position  of  Great  Plains 
Wheat,  Inc.,  with  respect  to  proposed  sugar-wheat  transaction  with  Brazil  and 
other  countries  which  are  willing  to  purchase  wheat  with  dollar  exchange  from 
sugar  export  to  United  States. 

Paul  Guiser, 

Chairman  South  Dakota  Wheat  Commission,  Martin,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  Hope.  It  seems  like  old  times  to  me  to  be  sitting  in  this  room  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  of  sugar  legislation.  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  committee  at  the  time  of  the  formulation  and  passage  of 
the  original  J ones-Costigan  Act  in  1934  and  participated  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  number  of  extensions  of  the  law  prior  to  my  retirement 
from  Congress  on  January  3,  1957.  At  this  tiem  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  here  in  a  different  capacity  as  a  witness  before  the  distinguished 
members  of  this  committee,  many  of  whom  were  my  colleagues  and 
close  friends  for  many  years.  I  see  many  here,  also,  who  have  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  committee  since  my  departure,  most  of  whom  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  meeting  and  knowing. 

This  committee,  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  has  dealt  with  tremendous  problems  during  the  last  30  years. 
Pew  of  them  have  presented  more  inherent  difficulties  than  sugar  legis¬ 
lation,  and  yet  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  there  has  probably 
been  no  commodity  legislation  considered  by  this  committee  over  the 
years  which  has  been  more  successful  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  written.  This  is  quite  remarkable  when  it  is  considered 
that  there  are  vast  competitive  and  conflicting  factors  involved  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  world  and  our  own  country.  Certainly  the 
record  of  sugar  legislation  and  its  operation  through  changing  condi¬ 
tions  for  28  years  is  a  shining  example  of  what  can  be  done  through 
industry  cooperation  in  the  enactment  of  wise  legislation. 
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My  presentation  to  you  today  will  cover  a  very  limited  area  as  far 
as  the  general  problems  of  sugar  are  concerned,  but  I  think  it  is  an 
important  area  and  one  which  is  of  interest  to  this  committee,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  sugar  but  from  that  of  finding  markets  for 
agricultural  commodities  now  in  surplus. 

The  taking  over  of  Cuba  by  the  Communists  has  had  many  far- 
reaching  effects.  Not  the  least  of  these  has  been  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
largest  single  markets  for  American  agricultural  commodities,  includ¬ 
ing  some  which  a  re  now  in  serious  surplus  situations.  Thus,  it  would 
seem  both  logical  and  expedient  that  in  looking  for  new  foreign 
sources  for  sugar,  consideration  should  be  given  to  those  producing 
countries  which  can  use  and  are  willing  to  buy  some  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  overabundance. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  Great  Plains  Wheat  has  for 
the  past  2  years  been  working  on  the  idea  of  devising  a  procedure,  legis¬ 
lative  or  otherwise,  which  would  enable  a  sugar-producing  nation  to 
receive  an  allocation  of  sugar  with  the  understanding  that,  the  dollar 
credits  so  generated  would  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  this  country. 

Thanks  to  this  committee,  under  the  leadership  of  its  distinguished 
chairman  and  other  members,  and  to  the  Finance  Committee  in  the 
Senate,  the  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  on  March  31,  1961,  contained 
a  provision  stating  that  in  making  allocations  under  the  act,  “*  *  * 
special  consideration  be  given  to  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.”  But 
the  committee  did  not  stop  there.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  it  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  vigorously  on  the  subject.  In  particular,  it  adopted  a 
committee  resolution  on  September  7,  1961,  which  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  President,  be  requested  to  instruct  those  in  charge  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  program  that  it  is  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  that  in  making  any  such 
purchases  of  sugar  for  the  calendar  year  1962,  clear  preference  is  to  be  given 
those  countries  which  offer  to  buy  a  reasonable  quantity  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  in  return  for  the  purchase  of  their  sugar. 

On  February  12,  1962,  a  press  release  from  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  announced  that — 

Subject  to  market  conditions  and  other  factors,  some  importations  of  sugar 
would  be  authorized  from  countries  agreeing  to  purchase  additional  commodi¬ 
ties — 

and  that — 

Such  authorizations  will  be  in  addition  to  any  other  quota  a  country  may  have 
under  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act,  and  are  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  on  March  30,  1961,  Public  Law  87-15. 

Since  then,  pursuant  to  the  leigslation  and  in  accord  with  the  tenor 
and  intent  of  the  committee  resolution  of  September  7,  1961,  alloca¬ 
tions  of  sugar  quotas  for  1962  have  been  made  to  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  basis  of  agreements  by  such  countries  to  purchase  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities.  These  allocations  are  not  large,  but  I  men¬ 
tion  them  particularly  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  practical  method  for 
handling  matters,  and  that  it  has  been  so  accepted  by  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  countries  involved,  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated,  and  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities  agreed  to  be  purchased  are  as  follows :  Brazil, 
50,000  short  tons  of  sugar  and  an  agreement  to  purchase  wheat;  In- 
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dia,  50,000  short,  tons  and  an  agreement  to  purchase  cotton ;  Republic 
of  China  (Formosa),  29,000  short  tons,  cotton  and  tobacco;  Fiji  Is¬ 
lands,  5,000  short  tons,  rice  and  flour;  Ireland,  5,000  short  tons,  com 
and  grain  sorghum ;  El  Salvador,  5,000  short  tons,  wheat  and  yellow 
corn ;  Colombia,  5,000  short  tons  and  wheat ;  Guatemala,  5,000  short 
tons,  item  to  be  purchased — yellow  corn.  The  total  allocations  amount 
to  154,000  short  tons. 

It  seems  to  me  that  deals  like  this  make  sense.  They  not  only  tend 
to  compensate  for  our  lost  agricultural  outlets  in  Cuba,  but  if  used 
extensively,  open  up  important  new  dollar  markets  for  agricultural 
commodities  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They  contribute  also  to 
the  stability  of  the  developing  countries  by  giving  them  assurances  of 
more  stable  food  supplies  for  their  increasing  population  and  an  out¬ 
let  for  one  of  their  principal  surplus  commodities.  It  also  consti¬ 
tutes  a  foundation  for  future  commerce  in  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  and  shifts  a  part  of  our  aid  program  to  a  trade  program. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  11730,  does  not  con¬ 
tain  language  making  possible  sugar- agricultural  commodity  trans¬ 
actions  as  provided  by  the  1961  extension  to  which  I  have  made  ref¬ 
erence,  and  on  behalf  of  Great  Plains  Wheat  desire  to  recommend 
that  a  similar  or  an  even  stronger  provision  be  included  in  this 
measure. 

In  addition,  the  organization  which  I  represent  believes  that  even 
more  can  be  accomplished  in  trade  promotion  and  development  if  pro¬ 
visions  are  included  in  the  bill  which  would  provide  allocations  of 
sugar  for  the  full  period  covered  by  the  bill  to  countries  which  would 
agree  to  purchase  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  This,  of  course, 
would  require  amendment  of  the  pending  bill  to  provide  for  specific 
allotments  to  sugar-producing  countries  for  the  full  5-year  period 
rather  than  the  global  allotment  as  provided  in  the  bill. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  both  for  the  United  States 
and  foreign  sugar-producing  countries,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  situation  in  Brazil.  During  the  past  2  years,  Great 
Plains  Wheat  has  conducted  extensive  market  development  studies 
and  activities  in  that  country.  Early  in  the  course  of  this  activity,  it 
appeared  that  sugar-wheat  transactions  offered  possibilities  for  both 
countries. 

Brazil  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  sugar  producers  and  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  expand  its  output  if  market  outlets  can  be  secured.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  potential  markets  for  wheat.  As  is 
well  known,  the  population  of  Brazil  is  approximately  half  of  that  of 
South  America  and  is  increasing  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate.  As  to 
the  consumption  of  wheat,  Brazil  has  a  very  low  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion,  approximately  32  kilos  in  1960,  the  latest  year  for  which  I  have 
figures.  This  compares  with  74  kilos  in  the  United  States  and  much 
higher  figures  in  such  countries  as  Argentina  and  Chile  where  sup¬ 
plies  are  ample.  In  some  areas,  particularly  the  poverty-stricken 
northeastern  part  of  the  country,  the  consumption  is  about  10  kilos 
per  capita.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Brazil’s  per  capita  consumption  in 
1960  was  less  than  in  1953  and  declined  steadily  from  1955  to  1960. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  total  consumption. 

In  the  main,  this  has  been  due  to  a  smaller  supply  of  wheat.  Do¬ 
mestic  production,  never  a  too  important  factor,  has  declined.  Over 
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the  years,  Argentina  has  been  the  principal  supplier  but  has  fallen 
down  on  its  commitments  during  the  past  2  years  and  has  now  sus¬ 
pended  exports  for  this  year.  Our  country  has  filled  the  gap  to  some 
extent  with  Public  Law  480  shipments  which  have  increased  markedly. 
Brazil  also  has  a  bilateral  agreement  with  Russia  calling  for  imports 
at  the  rate  of  200,000  metric  tons  through  1964,  but  this  is  a  very  small 
part  of  even  the  present  low  consumption. 

The  national  target  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  a  supply  of 
2,400,000  metric  tons,  but  this  has  not  been  met  in  recent  years.  This, 
of  course,  is  low  as  indicated  by  per  capita  consumption.  Careful 
studies  indicate  that  under  conditions  of  free  purchases,  Brazil  would 
consume  3  million  metric  tons  in  1962-63  with  annual  increases  leading 
up  to  a  figure  of  4  million  metric  tons  by  1970. 

While  Public  Law  480  assistance  helps,  it  is  not  the  whole  answer 
because  Brazil,  like  other  countries,  does  not  know  when  such  sup¬ 
plies  may  be  discontinued  or  curtailed.  It  cannot  afford  to  expand 
imports  even  under  480  unless  there  is  a  cushion  somewhere  to  fall  back 
on.  The  answer  lies  in  more  trade,  and  with  our  need  for  sugar  and 
Brazil’s  need  for  wheat,  and  with  ample  supplies  of  each  in  the  re¬ 
spective  producing  countries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  country  and  sugar  producers  in  Brazil  have  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  work  out  a  practical  solution  of  the  matter. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  conferences  have  been  held  between 
representatives  of  the  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Great  Plains  Wheat.  Government  officials  in  both 
countries  have  known  of  these  conferences  and  have  been  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  what  was  being  discussed. 

The  principal  spokesman  for  the  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  In¬ 
stitute  has  been  Ambassador  Edmund  Barbosa  da  Silva,  president  of 
that  organization.  Lester  L.  Mort,  until  recently  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  Great  Plains  Wheat,  has  represented  our  organ¬ 
ization.  Out  of  their  conferences  came  an  eight-page  document  which 
contains  much  pertinent  information  with  respect  to  the  wheat  situa¬ 
tion  in  Brazil.  Page  8  contains  a  formula  which  in  general  terms  out¬ 
lines  the  conclusions  and  agreements  reached  between  Ambassador  da 
Silva  and  Mr.  Mort.  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time  to  submit  this  document  for  the  record  as  a  part  of  my  state¬ 
ment.  I  believe  this  document  is  at  your  desks  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(The  document  entitled,  “Wheat-Sugar  Memorandum  for  Brazil” 
follows :) 

Wheat-Sugar  Memorandum  for  Brazil 

The  development  of  the  subject  memorandum  will  be  covered  under  three 
parts  as  follows : 

I.  Reasonable  target  for  Brazil. 

II.  Sources  of  supply. 

III.  Relationship  of  the  proposed  program  to  U.S.  sugar  quotas. 
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I.  REASONABLE  TARGET  FOR  BRAZIL 

During  the  decade  1940-50,  consumption  of  wheat  in  Brazil  averaged  less 
than  1,500,000  metric  tons.  During  the  10  years,  1950-60,  consumption  was  in¬ 
creased  approximately  1  million  tons.  This  increase  was  made  possible  by  two 
factors : 

1.  Production  of  wheat  was  increased  on  the  average  of  about  300,000 
tons  in  the  1950’s,  and 

2.  The  beginning  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  provided  the  basis  for 
additional  consumption  of  wheat. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  national  target  has  been  based  on  2,400,000  metric 
tons  and  wheat  is  pro  rated  to  the  various  flour  mills  in  Brazil  on  a  historical 
basis  on  this  quota.  There  is  given  below  a  record  of  wheat  for  food  in  Brazil 
1952-60 : 


Year 

Local 

Stocks  and 
imported 

Total 

Per  capita 
consumption 

1952 _ 

Thousand 
metric  tons 
270 
290 
490 
440 
600 
745 
600 
250 
250 

Thousand 
metric  tons 
1,216 
1,859 
1,726 
2, 085 
1,798 
1.485 
1,435 
1,800 
1,850 

Thousand 
metric  tons 
1,486 

Kilos 

1953 _ _ _ 

1954_ . . . 

uO.  d 

1955 _ _ _ 

2.  525 
2, 398 
2,230 
2,035 
2,  050 
2, 100 

1956 _ 

1957 _ _ _ _ _ 

1958... _ _ _ _ _ 

1959 _ _ _ _ _ 

1960 _ _ _ _ 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA. 


The  table  below  illustrates  sources  from  which  Brazil  obtained  its  require¬ 
ments  of  wheat : 


[Thousand  metric  tons] 


Total  Brazil 
imports 

Principal  sources 

Argentina 

United 

States 

Uru¬ 

guay 

Russia 

Other 

5- year  average  1954-58 _  .  _ 

1,  500 

900 

345 

141 

124 

1958 _ 

1,506 

1,  005 

407 

93 

1959—- _ _ 

1.82C 

1,  218 

516 

1960 _ _ _ 

2,  033 

1,  098 

728 

10 

1961 _ _ _ _ 

1,928 

121 

1,614 

193 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA. 


It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  table  that  Argentina  supplied  between  900,000  to 
around  1  million  tons  and  was  the  principal  supplier.  Argentina  has  not  been 
able  to  supply  the  usual  amount  in  1961  and  are  only  scheduled  to  supply  700,000 
tons  in  1962  with  1  million  tons  each  in  1963  and  1964. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  have  increased  in  order  to  maintain  Brazilian 
consumption  as  an  offset  to  the  failure  of  Brazilian  producers  to  maintain  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  drop  in  imports  from  Argentina.  In  fact,  production  in  1962  of 
wheat  for  food  is  not  expected  to  reach  100,000  tons. 

For  at  least  the  next  few  years  Brazil  must  rely  principally  on  imported  wheat 
to  satisfy  its  requirements  for  this  basic  food. 

There  is  an  apparent  decline  in  Brazil’s  per  capita  consumption  in  the  past 
few  years.  Total  apparent  consumption  for  the  4  years  1958  through  1961  has 
remained  unchanged  at  2,100,000  metric  tons.  This  occurred  during  a  period  of 
high  rate  of  industrial  development,  population  growth,  and  rapid  urbanization 
trend,  with  the  result  that  there  exists  a  shortage  of  wheat.  While  the  figures 
are  subject  to  some  question  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  accurate  information  on 
locally  produced  wheat  for  food  in  Brazil,  it  is  evident  that  production  has 
declined  resulting  in  a  lower  consumption  of  wheat.  Ordinarily,  with  per  capita 
consumption  of  wheat  at  the  low  level  of  around  31  kilos  per  capita,  both  of  the 
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aforementioned  factors  would  result  in  increased  demand  for  commercial  bakery 
products.  Furthermore,  evidence  based  on  studies  made  show  that  there  is  a 
great  need  to  improve  the  standard  diet  of  the  Brazilian  population,  particularly 
in  the  Northeast  area  where  the  per  capita  consumption  is  held  to  around  10 
kilos. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  there  is  appended  to  this  report  a  table  showing 
the  consumption  rate  of  wheat  per  capita  in  certain  areas  of  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  South  America.  Brazil’s  consumption  level  of  31  kilos  compares  with  the 
U.S.  rate  of  about  74  kilos.  If,  as  a  target  figure,  consumption  of  wheat 
was  freed  from  restrictions,  consumption  could  easily  double  over  a  5-  to  6-year 
period  and  would  still  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  rate  and  about  one- 
half  of  the  rate  of  consumption  in  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay. 

The  main  deterrent  to  permitting  a  higher  level  target  for  wheat  is  the  short¬ 
age  of  foreign  exchange  to  warrant  the  higher  level.  In  fact,  with  Brazil  pri¬ 
marily  dependent  now  upon  imported  wheat  there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  how 
high  the  level  may  be  permitted  should  the  U.S.  supplies  through  the  Public  Law 
480  program  be  discontinued  or  curtailed. 

Upon  conditions  of  free  purchases  it  has  been  estimated  that  Brazil  could, 
in  the  few  years  ahead,  easily  consume  4  million  tons  of  wheat.  In  a  study 
published  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
FAS  M-60,  it  was  concluded  that  “at  the  current  rate  of  the  population  growth, 
requirements  may  total  4  million  metric  tons  by  1970.  There  is  little  likelihood 
of  production  increasing  enough  by  that  time  to  take  care  of  more  than  30  to 
35  percent  of  the  needs.  The  balance  will  have  to  be  imported.” 

In  presenting  a  reasonable  target,  two  principles  must  be  recognized : 

(1)  That  due  to  a  decreasing  local  production  imports  have  been  higher, 
and  to  further  increase  imports  would  require  some  time  adjustment  in 
order  to  permit  further  expansion  of  facilities  to  receive  the  wheat  at 
ports. 

(2)  Higher  wheat  imports  will  displace  some  existing  suppliers  of  lower 
grade  cereals  and  a  gradual  transition  will  be  more  reasonable,  both  eco¬ 
nomically  and  politically. 

Taking  all  of  the  above  into  account  and  recognizing  the  existing  shortage  of 
wheat  for  bread  and  bakery  products  that  exist,  a  reasonable  beginning  annual 
rate  for  1962-63  is  set  at  3  million  tons.  This  is  approximately  900,000  tons 
higher  than  1961  supplies. 

With  population  growth  of  around  3  percent  and  allowing  an  additional  in¬ 
crease  of  5  percent  to  account  for  two  factors:  (1)  A  gradual  increase  in  per 
capita  wheat  consumption,  and  (2)  an  additional  amount  associated  with 
Brazil’s  industrial  and  economic  growth,  an  annual  rate,  therefore,  of  about  8 
percent,  or  about  250,000  tons  a  year  is  projected.  A  further  additional  2  percent 
per  year  is  assumed,  bringing  the  total  annual  net  increase  up  to  10  percent  in 
order  to  provide  for  gradual  acceleration  above  the  rate  that  would  have  applied 
if  complete  free  market  conditions  could  have  been  permitted  over  the  past  few 
years.  To  put  this  target  figure  of  10  percent  another  way,  the  additional  rate 
of  2  percent  per  year  is  designed  to  make  the  transition  from  the  lower  rate  now 
existing  to  a  gradual  one  over  the  next  5  years.  Therefore,  beginning  in  1963,  a 
3,050,000-metric-ton  average  consumption  is  used  as  the  base  from  which  an 
annual  increase  of  10  percent  per  year  is  projected  over  the  next  4  years. 

During  the  course  of  this  period  an  additional  amount  would  be  needed  for 
stocks  which  at  the  present  time  are  nonexistent.  One  cannot  determine  the  exact 
time  that  these  stocks  can  be  accumulated  since  industrial  facilities  will  be  re¬ 
required.  However,  if  a  program  of  higher  consumption  is  to  be  adopted  it  is 
only  prudent  that  some  additional  facilities  for  stocks  will  have  to  be  provided 
some  time  within  the  next  5  years.  One  could  conclude  that  a  60-day  supply 
should  be  added  as  stocks,  or  approximately  600,000  tons. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  a  target  figure  one  would  have  to  start  the 
acceleration  in  the  second  half  of  1962  inasmuch  as  wheat  supplies  for  the  first 
half  could  not  accommodate  a  higher  rate  at  this  time  than  the  existing  one  of 
2,400,000  tons. 

As  a  target  for  1962,  approximately  2,700,000  is  assumed.  This  would  be 
rationalized  as  follows : 


First  half  1962  (annual  rate  2,400,000) _  1,  200,  000 

Second  half  1962  (annual  rate  3,050,000) _  1,  525,  000 

Total _ _  2,  725,  000 
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Average  annual  rate  1962,  approximately  2,700,000.  The  projections  for  the 
years  1963,  1964,  and  1965  will  use  the  3,050,000  tons  as  a  starting  level  and  will 
be  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  10  percent  until  the  higher  level  is 
reached  in  1966.  The  results  are  summarized  as  follows : 


Target 

1962 _  2,700,000 

1963: 

1962  consumption  rate _  3,  050,  000 

10  percent  additional _  300,  000 

Consumption  in  1963 _  3,  350,  000 

Reserve  stocks _  150,  000 

Total _  3,  500,  000 

1964: 

1963  consumption  rate _  3,  350,  000 

10  percent  additional _  330,  000 

Consumption  in  1964 _  3,  680,  000 

Reserve  stocks _  270,  000 

Total _  3,950,000 

1965: 

1964  consumption  rate _  3,  680,  000 

10  percent  additional _  360,  000 

Consumption  in  1965 _  4,  040,  000 

Reserve  stocks _  200,  000 

Total _  4,  240,  000 

1966 : 

1965  consumption  rate _  4,  040,  000 

10  percent  additional _  400,  000 

Consumption  in  1966 _  4,  440,  000 

Grand  total _  18,  830,  000 


Grand  total _  18,  830,  000 

Summarizing  the  above,  we  have  the  following : 


lonsumptior 

Reserve 

stocks 

Total  wheat 
requirement 

1962  _  _ 

2, 700, 000 
3, 350, 000 
3,  680, 000 
4, 040, 000 
4, 440, 000 

2,  700, 000 

3,  500, 000 

3,  050, 000 
4, 240, 000 

4,  440, 000 

1963  _ 

150. 000 
270. 000 
200, 000 

1964  _ 

1965  _ _ 

1966  _ _ _ 

Total  added  for  reserve  stocks  620,000,  or  about  a  60-day  supply. 

II.  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY 

Currentlv,  Brazil  has  commitments  with  Argentina  under  a  3-year  agreement 
and  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  a  bilateral  basis.  The  third  source  of  supply  is  from 
local  production  and  it  is  necessary  to  allow  some  time  for  the  Brazilian  wheat- 
growers  to  develop  additional  production  of  their  own.  There  is  given  below 
projected  sources  to  account  for  the  above  three  categories. 
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Table  A 


[Thousand  metric  tons] 


Calendar  year 

Local 

production 

Argentina 
(by  agree¬ 
ment) 

U.S.S.R. 
(by  agree¬ 
ment) 

Total  from 
these 
sources 

100 

700 

200 

1,000 

150 

1,000 

200 

1,350 

200 

1,000 

200 

1,400 

300 

1.200 

300 

1,800 

400 

1,200 

300 

1,900 

The  anticipated  supplies  shown  in  the  above  table  when  substracted  from 
the  reasonable  target  previously  given  will  show  the  amount  that  would  he 
necessary  to  be  imported  over  the  next  5  years.  This  is  illustrated  as  follows : 

Table  B 


[Thousand  metric  tons] 


Calendar  year 

Reasonable 

target 

Available 
from 
table  A 

Required 
from 
United 
States  and 
other 
sources  1 

2,700 

1,000 

1,700 

3,500 

1,350 

2, 150 

3, 950 

1,400 

2,  550 

4, 240 

1,800 

2,440 

4,440 

1,900 

2,540 

Total— - - 

18, 830 

7,400 

11, 380 

i  Supplies  from  other  non-Latin-American  sources  have  been  neglible  in  the  last  4  years  and  have  aver¬ 
aged  less  than  40,000  tons  during  the  past  10  years. 


The  above  table  indicates  that  wheat  requirements  from  the  United  States 
will  reach  a  level  of  about  2,500,000  tons  annually  in  order  to  support  a  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  outlined  above.  On  the  basis  of  cost  to  Brazil  of  around  $70  per 
metric  ton,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  total  annual  import  value  of  approximately 
$175  million. 


III.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROGRAM  TO  U.S.  SUGAR  QUOTAS 

As  previously  shown  with  the  decline  of  available  supplies  from  Argentina 
and  the  reduction  in  production  of  wheat  in  Brazil  in  1961,  the  U.S.  share 
reached  1,614,000  tons,  or  over  SO  percent  of  Brazilian  1961  imports.  This  was 
the  highest  rate  on  record.  U.S.  imports  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  ac¬ 
counted  for  almost  two-thirds  of  Brazil’s  1961  consumption.  U.S.  shipments  to 
Brazil  over  the  past  3  years  are  given  below  : 


[Thousand  metric  tons] 


Title  I 

Barter 

Section 

416 

Total 

programs 

Others, 

cash 

Total 

1958-59 

395.7 

26.9 

422.6 

52.9 

475.5 

1959-60 . . . . — 

808. 1 

85.5 

i.  2 

894.8 

43.0 

937.8 

1960-61 _ _ _ _ 

844.  1 

101.2 

4.4 

949.  7 

120. 1 

1, 069.  8 

3-year  average  _ 

682.6 

41.2 

1.8 

755.7 

72.0 

827.7 
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The  suppliers  for  1962  are  as  follows :  Metric  tons 

Public  Law  480  (  4th  agreement,  in  concluding  stage  of  negotiations)-  800,  000 
Argentina  (multiyear  agreement  provides  for  1,000,000  tons  annually  ; 

in  1962  only  700,000  tons  due  to  unavailability  of  supplies) -  700,  000 

Usual  marketing  requirement  of  Public  Law  480  agreement -  300,  000 

U.S.S.R _  200,000 

Increase  to  be  requested  of  4th  Public  Law  480  agreement -  300,  000 

Domestic  production _  100,  000 


Current  target _  2,  400,  000 


Source  :  Brazil’s  recent  offer  of  nonquota  sugar. 

On  January  3,  1962,  as  a  result  of  discussions  between  the  Brazilian  officials 
and  officials  of  the  Great  Plains  wheat  organization,  a  memorandum  was  pre¬ 
pared  outlining  the  interelationship  between  the  problems  of  sugar  sales  from 
Brazil  to  the  United  States  and  wheat  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil. 
Considering  all  factors  it  would  appear  that  a  combination  of  all  three  alterna¬ 
tives  is  desirable. 

There  is  a  risk  on  Brazil’s  part  in  permitting  expansion  of  consumption  that 
would  require  annualy  close  to  2.500,000  tons  of  wheat  from  the  United  States 
without  having  some  assurance  that  foreign  exchange  earnings  can  be  generated 
to  justify  the  program.  For  example,  the  target  program  proposed  develops 
following  additionality  from  the  apparent  consumption  of  wheat  for  foods  in 
Brazil  in  1961  of  2,100,000  tons. 


[Thousand  metric  tons] 


Target 

4-year 
average  use 
(1958-61) 

Additionality 

2,  700 

2,  100 

600 

3,  500 

2, 100 

1,400 

1964  _ 

3,950 

2, 100 

1,850 

4,240 

2,100 

2, 140 

4,  440 

2, 100 

2,  340 

Total  _ 

8,  330 

There  follows  then  the  question  of  relating  the  sugar  quota  potential  to  the 
above  program  to  determine  the  maximum  extent  to  which  such  a  program  can 
be  accommodated  by  a  reasonable  combination  of  cash  purchases  with  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Public  Law  480  program  purchases  under  title  I  and,  if  possible, 
title  IV. 

SUGAR- WHEAT  FORMULA 

For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  formula  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
United  States  wheat  growers  and  Brazilian  authorities  responsible  for  the  wheat 
program,  the  following  factors  and  assumptions  are  suggested  for  mutual 
agreement.  . 

1.  A  figure  of  $70,000  per  metric  ton  of  wheat  c.i.f.  Brazil  to  be  used  as  the 
approximate  cost  to  Brazil  in  this  period. 

2.  The  f.o.b.  value  of  sugar  per  short  ton,  Brazilian  port,  received  from  United 
States  sugar  sales,  $105. 

3.  Brazil  agrees  to  use  at  least  66.7  percent  (70/100)  of  sugar  dollars  earned 
on  basic  sugar  quotas  to  buy  United  States  wheat  each  year  during  the  period 
of  the  program,  1962-66. 

4.  During  the  5  year  period  of  the  program,  Brazil’s  purchases  of  United 
States  wheat  other  than  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  above,  would  be  made 

as  follows:  „ 

( а )  Under  title  I,  for  delivery  in  1962-66,  conditional  to  the  availability 
of  title  I  program  beyond  the  present  termination  date. 

(б)  Under  title  IV,  for  delivery  in  1963-64,  in  the  amount  necessary  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  finance  the  expansion  of  storage  facilities  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  reserve  stocks  equivalent  to  a  60-day  supply. 

(o)  Under  title  IV,  or  in  cash,  to  the  extent  of  the  dollars  earned  from 
sales  of  sugar  to  the  United  States,  to  fill  out  the  program  of  purchases  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  event  that  title  I  availability  is  discontinued. 
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5.  It  is  understood  that  adjustments  to  the  program  will  be  made  according 
to — 

(a)  Extension  and  amendment  of  the  Sugar  Act  by  June  30,  1962,  and  the 
amount  and/or  the  nature  of  the  sugar  quotas  given  to  Brazil. 

(b)  Changes  in  Public  Law  480  and  the  availability  of  wheat  to  Brazil 
under  the  different  titles  of  that  law. 

(c)  The  actual  experience  in  Brazil  regarding  the  rate  of  increase  in 
wheat  consumption  under  conditions  of  free  availability  of  wheat. 

( d )  In  the  event  of  shortfalls  from  other  sources  of  supply  and  taking 
into  account  5(c)  above,  Brazil  agrees  to  give  the  United  States  at  least 
equal  opportunity  in  additional  wheat  purchases  that  may  become  necessary. 

6.  It  is  understood  that  if  the  provisions  of  this  memo  are  approved  by  the 
Brazilian  Government,  a  proposal  for  a  5-year  program  of  wheat  purchases  in 
the  United  States,  along  the  lines  of  this  memo  and  subject  only  to  the  alloca¬ 
tion  to  Brazil  of  a  sugar  quota  will  be  presented  to  the  proper  United  States 
agencies. 

Table  C  below  illustrates  how  the  suggested  program  may  be  implemented : 

Table  C 


[Thousand  metric  tons] 


Calendar  year 

Total 
required 
from 
United 
States 
under 
assumed 
targets 
(table  B) 

Proposed 
from 
title  I 
and 

title  IV 

Wheat 

By 

formula 

for  cash 

Usual 
purchases  1 

1962 _ _ _ 

1,700 

1, 100 

300 

300 

1963 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2, 150 

1,500 

500 

150 

1964 . . . . 

2, 550 

1,500 

900 

150 

1965 _ _ 

2,440 

1,300 

990 

150 

1966 _  . 

2,  540 

1,200 

1.190 

150 

Total  _ 

11. 380 

6,600 

3,880 

900 

5-year  average _ _ _ 

2,276 

1,320 

776 

180 

1  The  amount  of  300,000  represents  an  increase  above  the  130,000  required  in  the  previous  program.  Since 
this  is  an  accelerated  program  the  amount  of  150,000  tons  appears  adequate. 


Over  the  5  years,  1962-66,  the  11,380,000  tons  of  wheat  at  $70  per  metric  ton 
is  equivalent  to  $796,600,000.  The  5-year  average  is  $159,320,000. 

Wheat  for  cash  from  the  United  States  totals  over  the  5-year  period  4,780,000 
metric  tons  which  is  equivalent  to  $334,600,000.  The  average  annual  amount 
over  the  5-year  period  is  $67,920,000.  The  annual  amounts  start  at  $42  million 
in  1962  and  increase  to  a  figure  of  $88  million  in  1966.  The  latter  figure  in 
terms  of  sugar  is  equivalent  to  840,000  short  tons. 

At  the  end  of  the  program,  or  in  1967,  1,200,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  would 
be  required,  or  $84  million  of  exchange  would  be  needed  to  replace  Public  Law 
480  programs.  This  would  be  the  equivalent  of  800,000  additional  short  tons 
of  U.S.  sugar  quota.  In  other  words,  at  the  end  of  program,  assuming 
Brazil  could  go  on  a  cash  basis  against  sugar  sales,  the  program  would  theoreti¬ 
cally  justify  a  sugar  quota  exceeding  1.5  million  short  tons  by  1965. 
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Wheat — Per  Capita  Consumption  J957-58 

Kilograms 


UNITED  STATES 


1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1957-58 


ARGENTINA 

CHILE 

COSTA  RICA 

COLOMBIA 

DOMINICAN  REP 

ECUADOR 

EL  SALVADOR 

GUATEMALA 

HAITI 

MEXICO 

NICARAGUA 

PANAMA 

PARAGUAY 

PERU 


50 

~~r~ 


100 


T 


LATIN  AMERICA 


T 


TARGET  1966 

Consumption  4.4  mil.  M.T 
Population  79.4  mil. 

Per  Capita  55.4  ki log. 


150 

~T~ 


<•■•••• . i 


EUROPE 


ALGERIA 

IRAN 

IRAQ 

ISRAEL 

JORDON 

LEBANON 

SYRIA 

TUNISIA 

TURKEY 


CEYLON 

INDIA 

JAPAN 

PAKISTAN 

SINGAPORE 


•  Including  Flour 

SOURCE:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Deportment  of  Agriculture 
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Mr.  Hope.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  other  sugar-producing 
countries  which  are  comparable  to  Brazil  in  the  respect  that  they 
are  willing  and  able  to  purchase  agricultural  commodities  from  this 
country  providing  they  can  build  up  dollar  balances  from  the  export 
of  sugar.  Doubtless  the  committee  will  want  to  give  consideration 
to  such  cases  as  may  exist. 

We  had  expected  before  this  time  to  receive  assurances  that  the 
Brazilian  Government  looked  with  favor  on  the  proposals  which  I 
have  discussed  (and  which  are  included  in  the  document  which  I 
have  just  requested  to  be  made  a  part  of  my  statement)  and  would  be 
prepared  to  make  a  proposal  for  a  sugar-wheat  transaction  over  a 
period  of  5  years,  providing  that  this  legislation  is  passed  in  a  form 
which  would  permit  sugar  allocations  for  that  period.  Such  assur¬ 
ances  have  not  yet  been  received,  but  I  have  been  told  they  are  on 
their  way.  I  would  like  to  have  the  consent  of  the  committee  to  file 
them  as  a  part  of  this  statement  when  they  are  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  the  Sugar  Act  of  1934  a  very  wise  piece 
of  legislation.  It  has  been  extended  a  number  of  times  and  has  oper¬ 
ated  "satisfactorily  and  successfully  for  28  years  through  war  and 
peace,  in  prosperious  times  and  in  depressions.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  it  has  been  flexible  enough  to  apply  to  changing  situations. 

The  greatest  change  which  has  occurred  has  been  the  emergence  of 
the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba.  That  has  called  for  drastic  measures,  but 
it  has  been  possible  to  take  them  without  impairing  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act.  A  provision  in  this  bill  permitting  a  definite  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  life  of  the  act  to  countries  like  Brazil,  which  are  willing 
to  take  up  the  slack  in  American  agricultural  exports  left  by  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  Cuba,  would  be  in  full  harmony  with  the  original  purpose  of 
the  act  and  would  strengthen  both  us  and  the  recipient  country  receiv¬ 
ing  such  an  allotment.  The  extent  of  the  benefits  received  in  terms  of 
economic  stability  and  market  development  would,  in  my  opinion,  de¬ 
pend  materially  on  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  allotment  was 
made. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  members 
of  this  great  committee  for  your  understanding  consideration  of  our 
problems  in  the  past  and  for  the  beneficial  provisions  with  respect  to 
transactions  involving  sugar  and  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  con¬ 
tained  in  the  1961  bill.  We  appreciate,  also,  the  way  in  which  the 
committee  followed  up  that  legislation.  And  finally  let  me  thank  you 
for  your  kind  attention  to  my  remarks  and  for  the  privilege  of  asso¬ 
ciating  myself  again,  if  only  briefly,  with  the  finest  group  of  people  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  know  and  work  with. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hope,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your  splen¬ 
did  statement.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  appreciated  by  all  of  the  members 
of  this  committee. 

Since  you  were  here  on  this  committee  when  the  original  sugar 
legislation  was  being  considered,  and  when  the  bill  was  finally  drafted 
and  enacted  into  law,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  what  effect  do 
you  think  this  global  quota  proposal  and  the  recapture  premium  pro¬ 
posal  would  have  on  the  operation  of  the  program  that  has  operated 
so  well  for  so  long? 

Mr.  Hope.  It  would  be  quite  a  departure  from  the  original  form  and 
purpose  of  the  act.  I  realize  that  the  communization  of  Cuba  has 
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changed  circumstances  somewhat,  but  I  think  that  as  far  as  possible, 
Congress  should  set  the  pattern  of  the  allocations  to  the  various  sugar- 
producing  countries.  I  believe  the  committee  should  proceed  with 
caution  in  dealing  with  the  imposition  of  a  recapture  provision.  As  a 
matter  of  general  policy  the  greatest  and  most  efficient  relief  which 
can  come  to  the  developing  countries  is  higher  prices  for  raw  materials 
because  that  is  the  only  opportunity  in  most  cases  for  them  to  secure 
foreign  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  I  understand  it  you  feel  that  it  would 
endanger  the  sugar  program  ? 

Mr.  Hope.  I  think  that  it  would.  I  think  that  a  program  that  has 
worked  as  well  as  this  program  over  the  years  should  not  be  extensively 
changed  in  any  respect  and  should  be  allowed  to  continue  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  so  successful. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Hope,  how  pleased  we  are  to  see  you 
in  this  committee  room  once  again.  It  seems  like  old  times.  You 
have  made  a  splendid  statement. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  your  reference  to  the  negotiations 
with  Brazil  and  the  resolution  adopted  by  this  committee  in  1961. 
In  my  judgment,  we  took  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  seems  that  the  State  Department  has  the  overruling  power. 
Not  so  long  ago  a  representative  of  the  State  Department,  appearing 
before  one  of  our  subcommittees  frankly  said  that  he  was  not  a  bit 
interested  in  what  Congress  intended  as  far  as  our  arrangements  with 
Brazil  were  concerned. 

How  are  we  going  to  overcome  that  kind  of  a  handicap,  do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Hope.  One  way,  of  course,  would  be  to  provide  for  definite 
allotments  in  the  legislation,  instead  of  a  global  allotment  as  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  this  bill.  Or  if  that  is  not  possible,  to  establish  guidelines 
which  are  so  clear  they  cannot  be  disregarded. 

I  think  that  the  committee,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  did  an 
excellent  job  in  following  up  on  the  provision  that  was  contained  in 
the  1961  bill.  That  got  results,  although,  perhaps,  in  a  smaller  share 
than  had  been  desired. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  inclusion  of  that  provision  or,  a  stronger 
one  would  be  one  way  of  doing  what  I  understand  you  would  like  to 
see  done.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  bill  should  be  made  as 
definite  and  certain  as  possible  in  this  regard  without  leaving  too 
much  flexibility  to  the  executive  agency. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Something  should  be  done  to  compel  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  carry  out  the  specific  intent  of  the  Congress  in  that  regard. 
We  labor  under  a  very  serious  handicap. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage? 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Hope,  I  too,  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
seeing  you  back  in  the  committee  room.  This  committee  always  wel¬ 
comes  you  back.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  come  back  with  us. 
We  are  particularly  happy  to  have  your  statement  in  regard  to  this 
vexing  problem  of  sugar  distribution. 

I  think  you  have  made  an  excellent  statement.  And  I  find  myself  in 
general  accord  with  the  statements  you  have  made. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  you  as  to  the  advisability  of  making  a  long-term 
commitment.  I  realize  by  long-term  commitments  you  may  mean 
5  years,  as  much  as  the  term  of  the  bill  for  this  sugar.  There  will  be 
3,100,000  tons,  something  of  that  order,  that  was  previously  allocated 
to  Cuba.  Much  as  we  would  like  to,  I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  we 
cannot  just  grab  those  3  million  tons  of  sugar  and  allocate  them  per¬ 
manently  to  other  sources  and  ever  hope  to  restore  free  government 
in  Cuba.'  We  must  keep,  at  least,  a  substantial  portion  of  those  3  mil¬ 
lion  tons  available  to  return  to  Cuba,  in  the  event  that  there  is  a  return 
to  a  democratic  government  in  Cuba.  _ 

I  assume  that  is  your  view,  too,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hope.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  go  along  with  my  friend  on  that  point. 
I  think  it  is  up  to  the  committee  after  considering  all  the  circumstances. 

1  would  hope  that  the  committee  would  make  definite  allocations  for 
a  definite  period  of  a  part  of  the  allotment  where  it  could  be  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  sugar-agricultural  commodity  deals  of  one  kind 
or  another,  but  that  would  not  necessarily  need  to  use  all  of  the  allot¬ 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  up  to  the  committee  to  make  that  decision. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  would,  certainly,  agree  to  some  of  that.  In  fact,  the 
maximum  part  of  it  I  would  say  should  be  permanently  allocated  to 
other  people.  Back  in  the  days  when  we  discussed  this  before — before 
any  upset  had  occurred  in  Cuba  with  Mr.  Castro — I  was  one  of  those 
who  felt  that  we  should  reduce  the  size  of  the  Cuban  quota — back  in 
those  days — and  I  still  feel  that  we  should  reduce  the  permanent 
quota  to  Cuba,  but  we  must  retain  a  substantial  level  or  amount  of 
sugar  that  can  be  returned  to  Cuba  if  one  day  they  reform  their  ways 
of  government. 

Mr.  Hope.  Yes,  I  would  not  disagree  with  the  gentleman  at  all 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  from  that  standpoint  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might 
be  dangerous  if  we  were  to  allocate  all  of  this  quota  or  the  3  million 
tons  for  a  5-year  period.  I  was  not  sure  whether  I  understood  that  is 
what  you  were  recommending  to  Congress. 

Mr.'  Hope.  I  think  that  my  statement  was  possibly  somewhat  vague 
on  that  point,  but  that  was  because  I  felt  decisions  on  that  matter 
must  necessarily  be  made  by  the  committee  in  light  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  Poage.  After  having  made  that  kind  of  determination — and  let 
us  just  assume — and  I  do  not  know  that  this  would  be  the  figure — 
but  let  us  assume  that  we  were  going  to  retain  2  million  tons  for 
Cuba  and  allocate  1,100,000  tons  permanently  to  somebody  else —  the 

2  million  tons,  it  Avould  seem  to  me,  should  be  allocated  on  a  temporary 
basis,  rather  than  on  any  permanent  basis  for,  at  least,  two  good  rea¬ 
sons  :  I  think  that  it  would  be  of  no  value  to  retain  it  for  Cuba  if  we 
were  committed  for  a  period  of  5  years,  but  then  I  think  from  the 
standpoint  of  recipient  countries  we  probably  can  deal  with  them 
better  on  that  allocation  if  we  do  not  make  it  permanent — if  we  make 
it  very  plain  that  this  is  a  year-to-year  proposition,  an  allocation  that 
you  cannot  rely  upon  permanently — that  you  cannot  base  your  future 
economic  growth  on  this  kind  of  thing,  because  I  fear  that  we  will  get 
into  deep  trouble  with  some  of  these  countries  if  we  were  to  give  them 
to  understand  that  they  can  sell  to  the  United  States  at  a  premium 
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price  substantially  a  larger  amount  of  sugar  than  we  will  be  able  to 
take,  3  or  4  years  from  now.  But  if  we  can  allocate  to  them  in  return 
ror  specific  agreements  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  our  wheat  of  our 
cotton,  of  our  foodstuffs  if  we  can  make  specific  agreements  covering 
merely  annual  operations,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  taking  a  reasom 
able  course.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hope.  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit _ 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  see  any  merit  in  that? 

,,  M.r-  .I,r()1PE-  1  thmk  tliat  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  that.  I 
think  it  the  committee  will  put  a  provision  in  the  bill  similar  to,  or 
a  little  stronger  than  the  one  in  the  1961  bill  on  that  point,  tliat  will 
take  care  of  a  great  many  situations.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
put  such  a  provision  m  the  bill. 

Mi.  Poage.  And  if  we  are  certain  that  all  of  this  quota  which  we 
nught  call  a  temporary  quota,  at  whatever  figure  it  is  fixed,  whether 
fixed  at,  2  million  or  some  other  figure — ivhatever  that  figure  is — it 
would,  certainly,  not  obviate  its  return  and  keep  away  from  commit- 
ting  onrseh  es  to  giving  a  share  of  the  American  market  in  perpetuity, 
because  we  have  only  committed  ourselves  to  give  them  a  share  of  the 
Amei  ican  market  in  return  for  specific  arrangements  to  buy  our  goods 
which  terminate  when  the  contract  is  fulfilled.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  basis  of  what  you  are  driving  at — the  very  suggestion  that  you 
are  making  here  is  that  we  should  make  specific  trades  and  that  is  our 
best  piotection  against  the  building  up  of  false  hopes  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  and  then  having  substantial  econoni'c  chaos  when  we  cease  to 
bu>  from  them  if  we  require,  at  least,  all  of  that  on  a  temporary 
basis  to  be  allocated  only  in  return  for  specific  agreements — if  we  do 
that,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  a  much  stronger  position  than  if 
we  were  just  to  allocate  it  and  say  we  do  so  in  the  hope  that  we  can  get 
something  from  you  so  that  you  will  buy  from  us. 

Mr.  Hope.  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  may  be  possible  to  allocate 
on  those  terms,  and  the  committee  will  have  more  information  on  that 
no  doubt.  I  would  certainly  want  to  trust  the  judgment,  the  discre¬ 
tion,  and  the  commonsense  of  the  committee  as  to  how  that  should  be 
handled.  In  general,  I  go  along  with  the  gentleman  and  I  appreciate 
the  tact  that  he  has  developed  this  aspect  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mi.  Breeding.  Mr.  Hope,  I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  and  congratulate  you  on  your  statement  this  morning  and 
say  I  think  you  have  done  a  wonderful  job. 

And,  also,  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  are 
new  and  have  not  been  here  long,  I  want  to  point  out  that  you  served 
m  my  district  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  some  30  years,  and  certainly 
all  of  my  people  still  consider  you  as  a  great  leader  of  agriculture  as 
they  did  at  that  time.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  personally  that  the  shoes 
you  left  for  me  to  fill  are  large  ones,  and  I  found  it  out  soon. 

I  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  Hope.  In  regard  to  your  state¬ 
ment  here  when  you  talked  about  Brazil  and  the  agreements  you  would 
like  to  see  placed  in  this  legislation  similar  to  1961,  has  there  been  any 
suggestion,  or  do  you  know  of  any  remarks  that  have  been  made  by 
the  people  of  Brazil,  if  we  buy  sugar  from  them  how  much  of  that 
money  they  would  be  willing  to  use  to  buy  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  from  the  United  States  ? 
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Mr.  Hope.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  positive  statement  on  that, 
but  a' representative  from  the  Brazil  Sugar  &  Alcohol  Institute,  Mr. 
Nemir,  will  make  a  statement  at  the  hearing  which  I  think  will  bring 

out  that  point.  ,  .  .  .  ,  . 

I  am  not  in  the  position  and  don’t  want  to  be  m  the  position  ot  speak- 
ins  for  Brazil  on  the  matter.  I  am  speaking  solely  for  Great  Plains 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  Great  Plains  for  the 
work  you  have  done. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hope.  Thank  you  very  much.  A  on  are  very  generous. 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  statement.  1  think 
you  are  aware  of  the  problem  in  getting  the  State  Department  to  agree 
that  they  are  an  agency  of  this  Government  and  that  they  must  abide 
by  the  laws  passed  by  Congress.  In  hearings  before  our  Agricultural 
Subcommittee  on  Departmental  Oversight  headed  by  Mr.  Jones  we 
were  all  surprised  to  hear  some  of  the  replies  made  by  a  representative 
of  the  State  Department  to  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Jones  and 
others  of  the  committee.  Certainly  what  you  have  outlined  is  the  right 
way  to  proceed,  and  a  proper  way  to  dispose  of  our  surplus  wheat,  for 
example,  and  still  do  it  on  the  basis  of  mutual  agreement  with  another 
country  under  the  general  principles  you  have  outlined.  I  hope  your 
proposal  can  be  included  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Hope.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much.  We  are  glad  to  have  you 

We  will  now  call  Mr.  Oscar  Chapman,  former  distinguished  Cabinet 
officer  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  now  a  representative  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Mexico. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Chapman. 

STATEMENT  OF  OSCAR  CHAPMAN,  ATTORNEY,  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 

REPRESENTING  UNION  NACIONAL  DE  PRODUCTORES  DE  AZUCAR, 

S.A.  DE  C.V.  (MEXICO) ;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  OLIVER  KISICH 

Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  committee,  my 
name  is  Oscar  Chapman.  I  am  appearing  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Mexico,  which  has  a  very  vital 
stake  in  the  legislation  now  pending  before  this  committee.  The 
Mexican  sugar  industry  is  very  important  to  the  economy  of  Mexico. 
The  sugar  industry  is  Mexico’s  third  largest  manufacturing  industry. 
Cane  cultivation  alone  provides  an  income  to  more  than  half  a  million 
people  in  Mexico,  not  to  mention  the  additional  workers  employed 
in  the  mills.  Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  Mexi¬ 
can  sugar  industry  is  Mexico’s  largest  single  source  of  trade  dollars 
from  the  United  States,  producing  $70  million  in  1961.  This 
amounted  to  13  percent  of  all  Mexican  sales  to  the  United  States  m 
that  year.  For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  opportunity  to 
appear  and  make  our  views  known  is  most  sincerely  appreciated  by 
the  association  and  by  the  many  thousands  of  our  good  friends  in 
Mexico  who  depend  upon  the  sugar  industry  for  their  livelihood. 
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I  would  like  to  make  one  point  entirely  clear  at  the  outset.  Mexico 
does  not  appear  here  to  persuade  this  committee  that  the  United  States 
should  give  less  relief  to  its  domestic  sugar  producers.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Mexico  does  not  express  any  opinion  on  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  the  United  States  should  obtain  from  domestic  sources.  Mex¬ 
ico  appears  here  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  making  its  views  know  n 
on  the  division  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  U.S.  market  among 
foreign  producers  and  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  it  is 

'HMr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  everyone  in  this  room  will  agree  that 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  any  governmental  program  relating  to 
sugar  is  to  provide  an  adequate  and  regular  supply  at  a  price  which  is 
fan’  to  both  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  The  Congress  has  fre¬ 
quently  stated  this  proposition  and  this  year  we  have  heard  the  Ue- 
partments  of  State  and  Agriculture  restate  it.  , 

The  question,  then,  is  not  what  is  the  goal,  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
,roal  is  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  at  fair  prices,  but  rather  he 
question  is,  How  can  this  goal  best  be  accomplished?  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  1  would  like 

today  to  discuss  with  you  three  basic  points :  . 

(1)  History  has  made  it  entirely  clear  that  m  order  to  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  certain  products,  including  sugar,  at  reasonable 
prices,  some  action  must  be  taken  to  stabilize  their  markets. 

(2)  The  global  quota  and  price  recapture  scheme  would  contribute 

significantly  to  the  instability  of  the  sugar  market  and  would  have 
other  serious  economic  and  political  side  effects  as  well.  _  . , 

(3)  As  I  stated  in  my  testimony  before  this  committee  m  lJ5o,  it 
the  United  States  wishes  to  continue  to  have  adequate  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices,  then  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  should  be  continued,  but 
the  quotas  should  be  redistributed  so  that  there  is  no  one  dominant 

supplier.  ,  .  ,  ,  T 

Mr  Chairman,  you  can  see  from  these  three  points  that  1  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill  proposed  by  the  executive  branch,  and  I  would  like 
to  explain  the  nature  of  my  opposition.  Some  years  ago  when  I  was 
in  the  executive  branch  I,  too,  sometimes  had  to  act  quickly  and,  m  my 
haste,  I  sometimes  made  mistakes.  When  I  was  about  to  make  a  mis¬ 
take  those  who  wanted  me  to  fail  were  silent ;  my  friends  told  me  1  n  as 
wrono-  This  is  the  occasion  for  my  opposition  today.  I  am  here  to 
prevent  some  good  friends  from  making  a  very  serious  mistake. 

The  first  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  markets  for  some  products, 
including  sugar,  must  be  stabilized  if  there  is  to  be  an  adequate  supply 
at  a  reasonable  price.  I  thought  that  the  underlying  principle  o 
stabilizing  markets  for  basic  commodities  had  been  settled  more  than 
30  years  ago  with  the  enactment  of  the  J ones-Costigan  Act  for  the  piu  ~ 
pose  of  stabilizing  sugar  prices  and  supplies.  I  thought  that  this 
principle  had  been  reaffirmed  on  an  international  scale  during  those 
30-odd  years  by  the  execution  of  commodity  stabilization  agreements 
for  sugar,  tin,  wheat,  and  olive  oil.  I  thought  that  the  economic 
accuracy  of  that  judgment  had  been  confirmed  when  in  1953  the  UJN., 
through  the  FAO,  issued  a  report  which  said,  “Sugar  exhibits  to  an 
unusual  degree  the  features  that  make  the  operation  of  an  unregulated 
‘free’  market  undesirable.”  I  thought  that  the  United  States  con¬ 
tinued  to  adhere  to  this  policy  when  in  the  Punta  del  Este  Charter  it 
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agreed  to  help  to  find  a  “solution  to  the  grave  problem  created  by  ex¬ 
cessive  price  fluctuations  in  the  basic  exports  of  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  *  *  I  must  say,  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
validity  of  such  a  proposition  can  be  questioned  after  the  Congress 
has  asserted  it,  the  United  Nations  had  reasserted  it,  history  has  con¬ 
firmed  it,  and  the  United  States  has  entered  into  numerous  interna¬ 
tional  agreements  on  the  basis  of  it. 

But  it  appears  that  some  people  have  forgotten  the  painful  experi¬ 
ence  which  brought  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  into  being.  Of  late 
many  emotional  terms  and  slogans  have  been  used  to  describe  various 
aspects  of  the  sugar  problem  and  much  misinformation  has  been 
circulated.  Finally,  a  bill  has  been  proposed  which  would,  in  effect, 
eliminate  country  quotas  and  would  tax  away  from  foreign  producers 
the  difference  between  the  U.S.  and  world  market  prices.  "  Absent  this 
proposal  it  would  certainly  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  explain  to  this 
committee  why  it  is  necessary  to  stabilize  the  sugar  market.  Since  the 
proposal  has  been  made,  however,  let  me,  through  an  abundance  of 
caution,  state  for  the  record  why  any  sugar  program  which  subjects 
both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  to  the  vicissitudes  of  an  unregulated  mar¬ 
ket  must  inevitably  result  in  excessive  price  and  supply  fluctuations 
which  are  harmful  to  both  parties. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  sugar  market  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Latin  American  producer.  Once  a  sugargrower  has  planted  his  crop 
he  is  committed  to  a  certain  level  of  production.  He  can  later  adjust 
his  output  only  within  narrow  limits  as  the  market  price  goes  up  or 
down.  Since  sugar  exported  to  the  United  States  must,  for  the  most 
part,  come  in  in  raw  form,  he  cannot  even  store  it  for  long  periods 
until  the  price  gets  higher.  Instead,  he  must  guess  when  he  plants 
the  cane  how  much  sugar  he  can  market  at  a  reasonable  price,  plant 
that  amount  and  hope  that  his  guess  was  right.  Without  the  benefits 
of  country  quotas  whether  or  not  his  guess  is  right  depends  primarily 
upon  what  other  producers  and  consumers  do.  If  other  producers 
have  greatly  increased  their  production  he  may  be  wiped  out  by  low 
prices;  if  they  have  decreased  their  production,  the  price  may  rise. 
Thus,  he  is  faced  with  either  feast  or  famine. 

Let  us  look  at  an  unregulated  market  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer.  He  knows  that  world  sugar  consumption  has  doubled 
since  1948  and  that  it  is  still  increasing  at  the  rate  of  5.5  percent  per 
year.  He  knows  also  that  production  has  more  than  kept  pace  with 
consumption  in  some  years  but  has  lagged  behind  in  others.  He  also 
knows  that  in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  other 
developed  countries,  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  has  reached  a 
leveling  off  point,  but  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  per  capita 
consumption  of  sugar  is  still  very  low  and  responds  quickly  to  in¬ 
creases  in  income.  Thus  he  knows  that  the  price  he  must  pay  for  his 
sugar  not  only  depends  on  the  amount  produced,  but  also  depends, 
m  part,  on  the  amount  by  which  incomes  of  underdeveloped  countries 
are  increased.  Accordingly,  in  an  unregulated  market  the  supply  of 
sugar  available  to  the  consumer  and  the  price  he  must  pay  for  it  are 
largely  things  which  are  beyond  his  control. 

It  was  under  just  such  an  unstable  system  that  the  world  price  of 
sugar  dropped  from  more  than  9  cents  a  pound  in  1920  to  a  little 
more  than  3  cents  a  pound  in  1921,  from  more  than  4  cents  a  pound 
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in  1923  to  less  than  1  cent  a  pound  in  1932.  Was  it  not  reasonable, 
then,  for  the  United  States  in  1934  to  set  up  a  sugar  procurement 
program  which  stabilized  the  flow  of  sugar  to  the  United  States . 
Was  it  not  prudent  under  these  circumstances  for  the  U.S.  Uovern- 
ment  to  insure  a  constant  flow  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  relatively  constant  price  higher  than  that  prevailing  in  tunes 
of  plenty,  but  much  lower  than  that  prevailing  during  periods  of 
scarcity  ?  History  has  shown  that  these  judgements  were  right.  In 
the  period  since  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  was  passed  the  price  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  has  been  stable  and,  when  the  world  price  has 
risen  above  the  U.S.  price,  foreign  producers  have  continued  to  ship 
to  the  United  States  because  they  wanted  continued  access  to  a  stable 
iyi  iirkot 

By  maintaining  a  regulated  market  the  United  States  and  other 
large  consuming  nations  encouraged  producers  to  keep  sufficient  stocks 
on  hand  so  that  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  would  always  be  avail¬ 
able  to  these  regulated  markets.  In  fact,  however,  producers  cannot 
precisely  predict  their  output,  so  they  frequently  have  some  raw 
sugar  left,  over  which  is  sold  on  the  world  market.  The  producer 
is  willing  to  take  any  price  he  can  get  for  this  sugar  and  the  result 
is  that  some  buyers  may  succeed  in  getting  their  sugar  at  a  dumping 
price.  The  problem  with  buying  on  the  world  market  is,  however, 
that  you  cannot  be  sure  you  will  be  able  to  get  sugar  at  all. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  point  out  to  this  com- 
mitee,  as  the  Mexican  Government  has  done  officially  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  that  Mexico  would  be  willing  to  produce  and  main¬ 
tain  a  standby  reserve  of  sugar,  in  reasonable  proportion  to  its  U.S. 
quota,  to  meet  special  or  emergency  needs  on  the  U.S.  market.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  not  discussed  this  matter  with  representatives  of  other 
Western  Hemisphere  sugar  exporting  nations,  I  am  confident  that 
they  likewise  would  agree  to  maintain  reserves  for  filling  the  special 
needs  of  the  U.S.  market. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  global  quota  and  pre¬ 
mium  recapture  provisions  have  no  real  advantages  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  economically  and  politically  harmful  both  to  the  exporting 
nations  and  to  the  United  States. 

The  reasons  put  forward  for  proposing  the  global  quota  and  pre¬ 
mium  recapture  scheme  are  that — 

(1)  It  would  assure  a  constant  supply; 

(2)  It  Avould  result  in  a  foreign  exchange  saving  to  the  United 
States ; 

(3)  It  would  avoid  the  political  problem  of  allocating  quotas 
among  numerous  friendly  countries ; 

(4)  Aid  can  be  given  more  effectively  by  direct  means  than 
through  so-called  sugar  “premiums” ; 

(5)  It  will  be  easier  for  Cuba  to  return  to  the  United  States 
market  if  no  vested  interests  are  created  by  assignment  of 


Let.  us  consider  one  at  a  time  the  alleged  advantages  of  the  so- 
called  global  quota  and  price  recapture  provisions.  First,  it  is  con¬ 
tended  that  these  provisions  would  assure  a  more  constant  supply 
than  the  present  system.  This  contention  assumes  two  things:  one, 
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that  the  present  system  does  not  assure  adequate  supplies,  an  assump¬ 
tion  which  30  years  of  admittedly  successful  operation  refutes,  and 
two,  that  we  can  assure  ourselves  of  a  more  stable  supply  of  sugar  by 
offering  to  buy  at  firesale  prices  rather  than  at  regular  prices,  an 
economic  theory  to  which  no  one  can  reasonably  subscribe.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  understandable  that  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  Avitnesses  merely  asserted  that  their  plan  would  result  in  a 
more  stable  supply  without  trying  to  explain  why.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  the  assertion  is  patently  preposterous  and  cannot  be 
supported. 

Second,  it  has  been  said  that  the  global  quota  and  price  recapture 
scheme  will  be  less  costly  to  the  United  States.  It  is  clear,  of  course, 
that  in  some  years  there  avou] d  be  a  saving  of  foreign  exchange  and 
in  other  years  there  would  be  a  loss  depending  upon  Avhether  the 
world  market  price  is  higher  or  lower  than  the  present  U.S.  price. 
In  his  budget  message  the  President  estimated  that  there  Avould  be 
an  annual  savings  in  the  neighborhood  of  $180  million.  But  the 
President’s  estimate  is  based  on  1961  figures,  a  year  in  which  the 
U.S.  price  exceeded  the  world  price  by  a  larger  margin  than  any 
other  year  since  World  War  II.  In  fact,  however,  the  differential 
is  normally  much  smaller  and  in  some  years  has  been  reversed.  For 
example,  far  from  saving  foreign  exchange,  the  global  quota  and 
premium  recapture  scheme,  would  have  cost  the  United  States  more 
than  $1  million  in  1950.  In  1951  the  loss  would  have  been  even  greater, 
amounting  to  about  $40  million.  If  the  world  price  were  to  return 
to  the  1920  level,  the  loss  resulting  to  the  United  States  because  it  did 
not  provide  a  stabilized  market  would  be  about  $254  million. 

These  figures,  of  course,  refer  only  to  the  increased  cost  of  the 
foreign  sugar.  In  fact,  if  the  U.S.  producers  had  also  raised  their 
prices  to  equal  the  world  market  price,  as  they  surely  Avould  under  the 
global  quota  scheme,  the  losses  would  have  been  more  than  twice  the 
amounts  I  have  stated,  or  about  $2.5  million  in  1950,  $115  million  in 
1951,  and  $724  million  if  the  price  returned  to  the  1920  level. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  under  the  present  regulated  market  the 
United  States  actually  gets  its  sugar  cheaper  than  other  countries 
in  some  years,  as  well  as  being  assured  of  an  adequate  supply. 

Third,  it  is  said  that  the  global  quota  and  premium  recapture  pro¬ 
visions  would  aA'oid  political  problems  because  the  United  States  would 
no  longer  have  to  allocate  quotas  among  a  number  of  friendly  coun¬ 
tries.  Certainly,  if  there  were  no  quotas  then  there  would  be  no  prob¬ 
lem  in  allocating-  them.  But  this  “problem”  has  nev^er  proATed  in¬ 
surmountable  before,  and  in  any  event  I  submit  that  it  is  not  a  problem 
at  all,  but  an  opportunity;  an  opportunity  to  stabilize  the  incomes  of 
our  Latin  American  friends;  an  opportunity  to  increase  trade  with 
Latin  America;  an  opportunity  to  assure  millions  of  people  in  Latin 
America  of  stable  employment  ;  and  an  opportunity  to  pixmde  our- 
selves  Avith  a  constant  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices.  I  Avish 
that  Ave  had  more  such  “problems.”  But  not  only  would  this  global 
quota  scheme  deprive  the  United  States  of  these  opportunities,  it 
would  also  create  tremendous  economic  difficulties  in  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  which  in  the  end  would  create  infinitely  greater  polit¬ 
ical  problems  for  the  United  States  than  any  which  might  arise  be¬ 
cause  of  allocation  of  quotas.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  extremely  poor 
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policy  to  allow  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressures  from  competing  foreign  countries.  Rather,  the 
executive  branch  should  be  insulated  against  these  pressures  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  Congress  to  allocate  quotas  among  the  foreign  suppliers,  as  it 
always  has  done  in  the  past. 

Fourth,  to  say  that  aid  can  be  more  effectively  given  directly  than 
through  the  Sugar  Act  implies  that  aid  is  presently  being  given  to 
foreign  producers  of  sugar.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  United  States  and  other  countries  which  pay  a 
higher  than  world  market  price  for  the  sugar  they  import  are  not 
making  a  gift  to  the  exporting  countries.  They  simply  pay  for  what 
they  get,  that  is,  an  assured  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  an  economic 
price. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  frequently  said  that  sugar  dollars  are  paid 
to  a  few  wealthy  individuals  while  aid  dollars  are  given  to  a  large 
number  of  poor  people.  Those  who  repeat  this  statement  obviously 
have  never  looked  into  the  facts.  In  Mexico,  for  example,  the  gross 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  sugar  are  divided  as  follows :  14  percent  for 
costs  of  sales,  24  percent  to  the  sugar  mill,  19  percent  to  the  millwork- 
ers,  and  43  percent  to  the  cane  growers.  And  who  are  the  cane  grow¬ 
ers  who  by  law  must  receive  at  least  50  percent  of  the  net  income  from 
sales  of  sugar?  Are  they  corporations  or  large  wealthy  landowners? 
Certainly  not.  Mexico’s  land  reform  laws  provide  that  sugarcane 
land  must  be  owned  by  the  people  who  work  it.  Last  year  in  Mexico 
there  were  83,000  owners  of  cane  lands,  with  an  average  holding  of  9 
acres.  Does  this  sound  like  the  sugar  dollar  paid  to  Mexico  goes  into 
the  wrong  hands?  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  an  aid  project  which 
would  reach  down  to  distribute  benefits  on  so  broad  a  basis  to  the 
working  man  and  the  farmer. 

Fifth  and  last,  it  is  said  that  it  will  be  easier  for  Cuba  to  return  to 
the  family  of  free  nations  if  quotas  are  abolished.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
unique  form  of  reasoning.  What  possible  difference  could  it  make  to 
Cuba  whether  it  returned  to  the  U.S.  market  or  not  if  it  was  to  receive 
only  the  world  market  price  for  its  sugar  in  any  event?  Cuba  can 
get  the  world  market  price  from  any  one  of  a  host  of  countries.  In 
fact,  far  from  abolishing  quotas,  good  U.S.  sugar  legislation  will 
provide  an  incentive  for  Cuba  to  return  to  the  U.S.  market  by  creating 
a  reasonable  price  for  sugar. 

Accordingly,  of  the  five  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  global 
quota  and  price  recapture  provisions,  none  can  withstand  analysis. 
Moreover,  the  Congress  must  consider  all  of  the  economic  problems 
which  the  proposed  plan  would  create,  including  the  following: 

(1)  It  would  create  large  fluctuations  in  prices. 

(2)  It  would  endanger  the  constant  supply  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States. 

(3)  It  would  do  serious  damage  to  the  economies  of  supplying 
nations  because  of  market  instability. 

The  economic  effects  of  the  bill  under  consideration  are  bad  enough 
to  insure  that  it  should  not  be  enacted  by  the  Congress,  but  consider¬ 
ation  should  also  be  given  to  its  political  effects.  In  August  of  1961. 
the  countries  of  this  hemisphere  met  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  and 
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drafted  a  charter  to  govern  the  future  actions  of  the  signatory  nations. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  charter  was — 

To  find  a  quick  and  lasting  solution  to  the  grave  problems  created  by 
excessive  price  fluctuations  in  the  basic  exports  of  Latin  American  countries 
on  which  their  prosperity  so  heavily  depends. 

Title  IV  of  the  charter  deals  with  basic  export  commodities,  and  in 
this  connection  it  states : 

National  measures  affecting  commerce  in  primary  products  should  be  directed 
and  applied  in  order  to : 

(2)  Avoid  market  instability : 

******* 

Therefore : 

A  *  *  *  importing  countries  should  *  *  *  be  ready  to  support  by  adequate 
regulations,  stabilization  programs  for  primary  products  that  may  be  agreed 
upon  with  producing  countries. 

Later  on  in  this  same  title  of  the  charter,  international  measures 
are  discussed  and  statements  such  as  the  following  are  found : 

*  *  *  it  should  be  considered  that  producing  and  consuming  nations  bear  a 
joint  responsibility  for  taking  national  and  international  steps  to  reduce  market 
instability. 

In  addition,  our  foreign  aid  officials  have  repeatedly  recognized  that 
the  fluctuation  of  a  few  cents  per  pound  in  the  prices  of  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  can  well  have  the  effect  of  wiping  out  any  gains  that  might  have 
been  made  as  a  result  of  U.S.  assistance. 

Against  this  background,  the  sugar-producing  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  will  find  it  difficult  to  understand,  as  I  do,  why  the  United 
States  has  suddenly  proposed  sugar  legislation  which  will  create  fur¬ 
ther  instability  in  the  international  market.  It  is  even  more  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  why,  when  the  United  States  in  1960  forced 
Cuba  to  sell  its  sugar  on  the  world  market  because  Cuba  was  an  enemy, 
in  1962  it  would  propose  to  force  the  other  Latin  American  countries 
to  sell  their  sugar  on  the  world  market  because  they  are  friends.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  strange  world  where  commitments  are  made  to 
stabilize  commodity  prices  and  then  legislation  is  proposed  which 
would  create  greater  instability;  where  economic  sanctions  which  have 
devastated  the  economy  of  an  enemy  are  then  proposed  to  be  imposed 
upon  friends. 

The  third  point  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  the  country  quotas  and  premium  price  should  be  continued,  but 
quotas  should  be  redistributed.  It  is  clear  at  this  point  that  any  sys¬ 
tem  which  forces  producers  and  consumers  to  rely  on  the  world  market 
will  create  many  problems  and  solve  none.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
especially  clear  that  the  basic  structure  of  the  existing  Sugar  Act 
has  worked  well  over  many  years.  Accordingly,  it  should  be  clear 
that  country  quotas  and  the  premium  price  must  be  continued.  The 
interruption  of  sugar  trade  with  Cuba  does,  however,  present  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  amend  a  portion  of  the  act  which  for  years  has 
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cried  out  for  revision.  Some  members  of  this  committe  may  recall 
that  in  the  1955  hearings  I  said : 

The  essential  evil  of  the  proposal  of  the  executive  establishment  is  that  it 
perpetuates  a  system  which  ignores  present-day  equities  and  relies  solely  on 
ancient  history.  Under  this  bill,  foreign  quotas  are  not  allotted  on  the  basis 
of  the  needs  and  merits  of  1955,  but  essentially  on  the  basis  of  the  quantitative 
distribution  of  the  market  as  it  existed  in  1934.  Thus  no  matter  what  has 
happened  in  the  ensuing  years  in  terms  of  economic  and  political  relations,  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  market  is  reserved  for  the  few  suppliers  who  happened  to 
be  there  first.  No  matter  how  efficient  a  new  producer  is,  he  is  substantially 
excluded  from  the  U.S.  market. 

Now,  that  was  my  testimony  in  1955. 

The  same  argument  holds  true  today ;  the  thrust  of  the  1962  sugar 
legislation  should  be  not  to  eliminate  country  quotas,  but  to  redis¬ 
tribute  them ;  to  create  not  one  sugar  bowl,  but  a  number  of  sugar 
bowls  so  that  never  again  is  the  United  States  required  to  rely  on  one 
supplier  for  its  sugar.  Therefore,  Latin  American  countries  other 
than  Cuba  should  be  given  larger  basic  quotas  with  a  substantial 
amount,  in  the  neighborhood  of  1  million  tons,  reserved  for  Cuba. 

The  redistribution  of  quotas  among  the  Latin  American  Republics 
should,  of  course,  be  made  on  some  rational  basis.  But  no  matter  what 
factors  are  considered  it  is  clear  that  Mexico  should  be  among  the 
major  suppliers.  Members  of  this  committee  have  frequently  said  that 
the  United  States  should  buy  sugar  from  those  countries  which  pur¬ 
chase  the  most  goods  from  the  United  States,  but  when  we  look  at  the 
facts  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  Mexico  there  is  an  outstanding  devia¬ 
tion  from  this  policy.  To  illustrate  this  point  we  have  prepared  this 
chart  which  shows  the  relationship  between  purchases  from  the 
United  States  and  sugar  quotas.  Thus,  the  chart  shows  that  most  of 
the  principal  Western  Hemisphere  quota  countries  had  a  percentage 
of  the  sugar  quota  which  approximated  their  percentage  of  purchases 
from  the  United  States.  For  example,  Costa  Rica  had  0.11  percent 
of  the  quota  for  these  countries,  and  3.4  percent  of  the  purchases  from 
the  United  States.  The  Dominican  Republic  had  3.04  percent  of  the 
quota  and  2.40  percent  of  the  purchases.  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
and  Peru  also  had  a  percentage  of  quotas  which  was  fairly  close  to 
their  percentage  of  purchases.  But  now  let  us  look  at  Cuba  and 
Mexico.  In  1961,  Cuba  had  90.11  percent  of  the  basic  quota  earmarked 
for  it,  but  made  only  1.13  percent  of  the  purchases. 
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But  to  explain  that  chart,  1961  is  the  only  yeax*  that  we  are  talk 
ing  about,  I  will  show  you  another  chart  in  a  second.  We  realize  that 
1 961  is  not  a  normal  year.  But  I  wanted  to  show  you  where  the  reserve 
for  Cuba  was  at  90.i0  percent  at  that  time.  Her  purchases,  only  $13 
million,  was  a  very  small  percentage,  and  does  not  represent  her 
normal  pui'chase  or  normal  position  with  the  United  States.  I  want 
to  make  that  clear,  and  I  have  some  figui’es  that  will  explain  it  to  \on 

Now7,  admittedly,  relations  between  the  United  States  and  (  uba 
were  not  normal  in  that  year,  but  even  looking  back  to  1958,  the  last 
year  of  normal  relations,  Cuba  enjoyed  92.74  percent  of  the  Latin 
American  sugai'  quota,  but  made  only  28.98  percent  of  the  pui- 
chases.  I  direct  your  attention  now  to  the  bars  on  the  chart  repre¬ 
senting  Mexican  purchases  and  the  basic  Mexican  quota. 

And  this  red  here  is  Mexico.  . 

You  may  see  that  Mexico  is  almost  exactly  m  the  reverse  position 
of  Cuba,  having  only  2.61  percent  of  the  quota,  but  65.27  percent 

of  the  purchases.  .  .  .  ... 

Even  in  1958,  which  was  clearly  a  year  of  normal  relations  with 
Cuba,  Mexico  still  had  only  1.79  percent  of  quota  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  made  more  than  47  percent  of  the  purchases. 

Not  only  does  Mexico  buy  more  from  the  United  States  than  any 
other  Latin  American  country,  but  in  1961  it  bought  almost  twice 
as  much  as  all  of  the  other  Western  Hemisphere  quota  countries  com¬ 
bined.  It  is  obvious  that  if  purchases  from  the  United  States  are 
an  important  consideration,  then  some  changes  should  be  made  m  the 

distribution  of  quotas.  .  ,  ^  ,  ,  ,, 

Not  only  does  equity  demand  a  redistribution  of  quotas,  but  as  the 
second  chart  shows — and  I  want  you  to  take  a  second  look  at  that 
second  chart — so  does  economics. 
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It  shows  the  total  sales  from  the  United  States,  the  total  pin  chases 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  balance 
for  the  same  principal  Western  Hemisphere  quota  countries  tor  the 

last  5  years.  .  .  ,  .  ^  ., 

Now,  we  have  not  put  the  other  Latin  American  countries  like  -Brazil 

and  Argentina  and  others  who  produce  sugar,  because  these  aie  not 

in  the  quota  area.  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

These  are  the  quota  countries  which  have  been  established  by  law 
already.  The  others  are  asking  for  consideration  this  year,  and  1 
want  t'o  say  that  this  committee  should  consider  them,  too. 

Neither1  have  we  put  the  Philippines  in  this,  because  the  1  hilip- 
pines  are  taken  care  of  primarily  by  our  treaty  with  the  Philippines. 
However,  the  Philippines  are  asking  and  should  be  given  considera¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  that.  .  . .  .  .  „  ,  ■, 

Note  that,  here  again,  most  countries  have  a  slightly  favorable 
or  slightly  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  w  it  i 
the  exception  of  Mexico  which  over  the  past  5  years  lias  had  a  total 
•deficit  of  almost  $2  billion.  How  long  can  Mexico  be  expected  to 
let  this  situation  continue?  How  much  worse  will  it  get  it  the  if d 
million  which  Mexico  got  for  its  sugar  in  1961  is  reduced  to  less  than 

half  that  amount  in  1963  ?  .  ,  ,,  .  ... 

Traditional  trade  ties  are,  of  course,  important,  but  this  committee 
may  also  wish  to  consider  other  factors  such  as  distribution  of  sugar 
earnings  within  the  producing  country,  capacity  to  supply,  proxinn  y 

and  past  performance.  .  „  J  ,  ,  * 

1  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  proximity  of  Mexico  to  the  market  of 
the  United  States  because  it  is  obvious  that  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  realizes  that  it  is  the  only  producing  country  that  borders 
our  country  and  could  deliver  sugar  to  us  on  short  notice  by  land,  if 

If  the  United  States  is  to  have  a  principal  sugar  bowl  then  equity, 
economics,  and  social  justice  would  dictate  that  Mexico  should  occupy 
that  position.  But  Mexico  has  repeatedly  said  that  it  does  not  want 
to  create  a  monster  sugar  industry  which  is  completely  dependent  up¬ 
on  the  U.S.  market.  Rather  I  believe  that  no  one  country  should  ever 
again  become  the  dominant  supplier  of  sugar  to  the  United  States. 
Such  a  policy  simply  breeds  economic  and  political  problems,  not  only 
for  the  United  States  but  for  the  producing  nations  as  well.  For  this 
reason  Mexico  has  never  tried  to  become  the  only,  or  even  the  dom¬ 
inant,  Latin  American  country  exporting  sugar  to  the  United  States. 
Instead,  Mexico  asks  that  there  be  a  general  redistribution  of  quotas 
among  all  the  Western  Hemisphere  countries  capable  of  supplying 
sugar  to  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  like  to  thank  this  committee  tor  the 
opportunity  to  appear  here  and  express  the  views  of  the  Mexican 
sugar  industry  on  this  vital  legislation.  I  think  I  can  assuie  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  Mexico  who  depend 
upon  this  industry  for  a  livelihood  are  following  your  deliberations 
with  keen  interest.  I  particularly  appreciate  the  courtesies  which 
you  have  uniformly  accorded  me,  and  the  intelligent  and  statesman¬ 
like  way  in  which  this  committee  has  approached  this  very  important 
problem. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chapman,  for  your 
very  fine  statement.  Will  you  explain  this  chart  a  little  more  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  this  is  a  5-year  chart  show¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  principal  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  quota  countries. 

Now,  if  you  will  notice  in  Costa  Rica,  I  will  use  that  as  an  example, 
Costa  Rica  purchased  from  us  $217  million  in  that  period,  and  it  sold 
to  us  only  $171  million.  That  leaves  Costa  Rica  with  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  of  $46  million  for  the  5-year  period. 

During  this  5-year  period  Cuba  purchased  $1,841  million  but  sold 
to  us  $1,876,000.  So  Cuba  has  a  plus  of  $35  million  or  more. 

Coming  down  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Dominican  Republic 
lias  purchased  $281  million  from  us,  but  sold  to  us  $410  million.  So 
she  has  a  plus  of  $129  million. 

And  the  little  Haiti,  of  course,  purchased  $124  million,  and  sold  us 
only  $94  million. 

Now,  Mexico,  look  at  the  Mexican  chart  here,  her  purchases  over 
the  4-year  period  are  $4,160  million,  and  she  has  sold  into  our  country 
only  $2,303  million,  leaving  her  with  a  deficit,  an  imbalance  of  $1,856,- 
000,000  for  the  past  five  years. 

Now,  each  of  the  others  are  in  similar  categories,  as  you  know,  some 
have  a  little  surplus  and  some  have  a  minus,  and  you  can  tell  by  those 
colors  which  one. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying  to  focus  your  attention  on  how 
important  this  sugar  legislation  can  be  to  some  of  these  little  countries, 
as  well  as  to  Mexico.  It  is  vital  to  Mexico,  and  it  is  vital  in  the  sense 
that  our  production,  our  consumption  in  Mexico — it  has  one  of  the 
highest,  incidentally,  per  capita  consumptions  of  any  country.  I 
think  it  is  68  pounds  per  capita.  I  think  there  are  one'  or  two  others 
that  are  slightly  Mow.  But  that  is  a  high  rate  of  consumption,  and 
going  up  according  to  their  earnings  and  income  as  it  increases  in 
Mexico. 

The  other  chart  that  I  didn’t  fully  explain  to  you,  I  want  to  carry 
that  one  step  further.  I  want  to  make  it  thoroughly  clear  to  3rou  that 
this  was  not  put  in  here  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  mislead  you  on 
Cuba’s  relationship  in  1961,  because  everyone  knows  that  Cuba  did 
not  sell  us  that  amount  of  sugar  or  any  sugar  in  1961. 

But  I  show  you  what  was  reserved  for  Cuba  only,  that  was  put  in 
this  only  for  that  purpose,  and  she  did  purchase  $13,700,000  during 
that  period.  That  is  only  put  in  for  that  purpose,  not  the  other. 

Now,  you  see  what  these  other  countries,  where  they  stand,  with 
Mexico’s  95,000  tons — and  she  purchased  from  the  United  States 
$797,000,  65  percent  of  the  total  purchases  here. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  just  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Chapman.  We  sit  here 
day  by  day  and  hear  dozens  of  witnesses,  and  most  of  them  have  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  we  hear  a  witness  who 
presents  a  case  as  completely  and  concisely  and  as  clearly  as  you  have 
presented  this  case.  I  think  you  have  done  a  remarkable  job.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  presentations  that  I  have  witnessed  in  a  long 
time.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Poage. 
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Mr.  Teague.  I  certainly  want  to  concur  with  Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man,  I  think  you  have  made  an  excellent  presentation.  And  I  also 
understand  that  neither  you  nor  your  clients  determine  governmental 
policies  either  by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  State  governments 
in  Mexico.  But  I  would  like  to  observe  that  I  think  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has  put  you  at  some  disadvantage,  at  least 
in  my  eyes,  by  the  current  embargo  on  American  oranges.  As  T  am 
sure  you  know,  they  had  a  freeze  in  Mexico,  and  orange  production 
will  be  down  for  several  years.  It  is  admitted  that  Mexico  cannot  even 
supply  its  own  market  adequately,  and  prices  are  very  high,  and  yet 
this  embargo  persists. 

I  would  like  to  have  any  comment  you  can  give  us  on  that. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  am  very  glad  to  comment  on  that,  Congressman. 
First,  you  are  correct  that  we  do  not  have  the  responsibility  for  de¬ 
termining  the  governmental  policy  of  Mexico,  the  Federal  or  State. 
But  we  are  interested  in  whatever  policies  are  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  or  State  governments  that  affect  the  economy  of  Mexico.  And 
in  your  particular  case,  the  embargo  on  oranges  was  made  on  February 
18  of  this  year,  and  as  of  this  moment  there  is  a  delegation  from  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  including  the  under  secretary  of  agriculture, 
who  is  here  in  the  city  now  and  is  sitting  in  negotiations  with  the 
Agriculture  Department,  and  I  presume  the  growers,  the  California 
orange  people. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  of  this  week  they  are  having  a  very  im¬ 
portant  conference  to  try  to  adjust  it.  It  is  purely  a  temporary  market 
problem.  And  I  am  hoping  we  can  make  it  as  temporary  as  possible, 
regardless  of  sugar,  Congressman.  Sugar  or  no  sugar,  this  ought  to 
be  settled  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  both  sides  of  the  border  have 
problems  on  oranges  and  they  are  trying  to  adjust  it  now  in  this 
conference. 

Mr.  Teague.  I  am  sure  that  is  your  intention  and  best  opinion.  I 
hope  the  Government  officials  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  will  take  an 
understanding  position  on  this  matter.  This  embargo  has  been  in 
effect  for  some  year  and  a  half,  and  representatives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico  are  here  now,  as  I  understand  it,  asking  for  permission 
to  bring  more  strawberries  into  this  country,  but  so  far  have  shown 
a  complete  unwillingness,  according  to  my  information,  to  indicate 
any  giving  in  the  matter  of  exporting  oranges  to  Mexico. 

This  cannot  be  a  one-way  street,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Chapman.  No,  it  cannot  be,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  Mexican  Government  that  it  be  that  way.  They  are  so  serious 
about  this  that  they  sent  an  important  official,  the  under  secretary  of 
agriculture,  here.  And  I  conferred  with  him  this  week  about  this 
very  problem,  and  several  other  problems.  These  problems  such  as 
the  strawberries  and  oranges  are  temporary  market  problems  which 
are  usually  inherent  in  day-to-day  operations. 

I  agree  with  you,  the  quicker  we  solve  them  rather  than  prolong 
them  the  better  for  everybody.  And  that  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Teague.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chapman,  that  you  might  relay  to  the 
government  officials  that  there  are  many  Congressmen  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Arizona  and  Florida  and  Texas  who  are  interested  in  the 
orange  industry  and  should  be  more  disposed  to  be  sympathetic  to 
Mexico’s  sugar  product  if  Mexico  is  kinder  to  California  and  the  other 
orange  areas. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  Of  course  I  do  not  represent  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  and  I  cannot  speak  of  them,  but.  I  know  the  Mexican  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mexican  Government  would  be  very 
pleased  if  you  and  your  representatives  would  attend  that  conference 
this  week.  I  hope  you  will  be  there,  because  I  think  it  should  be 
straightened  out.  I  made  inquiries  about  this  matter  before  this 
meeting  because  I  was  concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  Teague.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Chapman,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  hue 

presentation  this  morning.  , 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  working  on  the  matter  to  ob¬ 
tain  bracero  labor  in  this  country  when  the  farmer  has  to  have  a  sup¬ 
plemental  labor  supply.  That  program  has  been  gradually  falling 
olf  there  have  been  less  Mexicans  coming  to  this  country  recently.  It 
is  known  by  everyone  that  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  manpower  m 
Mexico  they  flock  to  the  border.  They  want  to  come  here  to  work. 

Re  nidations  by  the  Department  of  Labor  have  been  most  adverse  to 
the  o-rowers  in  this  country  of  the  commodities  that  require  this  labor. 
They  are  getting  worse  year  by  year  with  these  regulations,  which  is 
making  it  more  difficult  to  bring  these  men  up  here  who  are  so  badly 

needed.  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

We  are  mechanizing  faster,  we  have  to  mechanize  m  order  to  change 

our  pattern  of  agricultural  production  in  those  areas. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  with  less  bracero  labor  coming 
to  this  country,  with  the  great  surplus  of  labor  that  you  have  in 
Mexico  there  is  something  that  needs  to  be  done  to  take  up  the  slack. 
The  balance  of  payments,  as  you  have  shown  so  clearly  is  working 
adversely  to  Mexico.  The  Department  of  Labor  regulations  are  do¬ 
ing  the  same  thing.  Something  needs  to  be  done. 

I  appreciate  your  statement,  because  I  think  we  ought  to  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  tlie  quota  as  it  applies  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Let  me  make  this  comment :  First,  it  would  be  quite 
inappropriate,  and  I  would  not  have  the  authority  to  speak  for  the 
Mexican  Government  here. 

The  sugar  industry  is  a  private  industry,  and  I  represent  them. 

I  do  not  have  authority  to  speak  on  the  subject  you  have  raised. 
But  I  might  say  that  our  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  Mexico  have  been  constantly  working  on  this.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  for  me  to  comment  on  it,  because  I  am  not  familiar' 
with  it. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Of  course  not.  But  I  know  the  problem  has  been 
growing  more  acute,  and  the  new  regulations  accentuate  that  problem 
more  from  year  to  year. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Inouye  ? 

Mr.  Inouye.  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  com¬ 
mending  Mr.  Chapman  for  his  fine  presentation. 

I  noted  in  the  statistics  of  the  sugar  sales  from  Mexico  there  is  an 
item  of  refined  sugar  amounting  to  10,500  tons.  You  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  this  in  your  statement.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes.  We  have  a  very  small  white  sugar,  refined 
sugar  allocation,  and  it  is  a  very  small  amount. 

Let  me  say  this:  We  are  trying  to  do  all  we  can  to  cooperate  with 
the  industry  here,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  because  I  think  the 
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future  success  for  both  of  us,  or  the  best  results  for  both  the  industry 
here  and  the  industry  in  Mexico,  is  to  get  harmony  and  to  get  working 
together.  And  I  think  if  that  small  amount  of  white  sugar  is  a  real 
problem  to  the  domestic  industry  here,  I  am  sure  that  with  proper 
consideration— and  I  say  proper  consideration— if  our  quota  is  o-iven 
substantial  increase  in  this  there  would  be  no  problem  for  us  to  cut 
out  the  white  sugar  entirely. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  countries  who  ship  white  simar — 
maybe  I  should  put  it  this  way,  I  shouldn’t  say  this  because  my  col¬ 
leagues  will  be  following  me— there  is  a  little  bit  more  of  a  problem 
m  the  sense  of  having  to  justify  shipping  in  refined  sugar,  because 
you  are  doing  two  things,  you  are  pressing  your  refining  industry  in 
this  country,  keeping  them  operating  at  full  capacity  in  an  industry 
m  which  the  investment  is  already  made,  and  in  the  other  case  you 
are  having  a  problem  of  the  total  quota  coming  in.  So  they  have  a 

problem  m  that  case,  both  the  producing  country  and  the  domestic 
refiners  here. 

But  we  are  willing  under  this— and  let  me  say  this.  If  you  have 
noticed,  I  did  not  make  any  request  for  any  specific  tonnage  in  this 
matter  TV  e  are  perfectly  willing  to  leave  this  to  the  fairness  of  this 
committee.  I  felt  that  it  we  could  make  an  honest  presentation  here 
this  morning,  tins  committee  would  be  fair  in  dividing  this  up.  And 
1  this  committee  wants  those  15,000  white  tons  from  Mexico,  they 
can  have  it.  ’  ^ 

Mr.  Inoitye.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chapman. 

1  lie  next  witness  is  Mr.  J ames  Dyess. 

inSrted°ne  liandecl  me  Jour  statement  and  said  you  wanted  it 

Mr.  Dyess.  I  presumed  the  committee  was  going  to  adjourn  and 
1  had  some  commitments  at  2  o’clock. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  may  be  inserted  at  this  point 

(I he  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

SrATEMBNT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WHEAT  GROWERS  ON  H  R  11730 

President  ^  ExTEND  THE  Sugar  Act’  by  James  b  Dyess,  Executive  Vice 

Chairman  the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers  has  an  interest  in 
t  le  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act,  not  as  sugar  producers,  but  in  the  effect  import 
pi  icing  policies  and  the  allocation  of  quotas  has  on  foreign  trade 

of  thf  tn?ari  !flief  ft-hat  d?Tstic.  suffar  Producers  should  be  allocated  as  much 
of  the  total  domestic  market  as  is  practicable,  and  apparently  this  proposed  bill 
accomplishes  this  aim  to  a  major  degree.  pruposea  mu 

But  after  the  allocation  of  quotas  to  our  domestic  producers  there  still  remains 
he  problem  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  from  other  producing 
countries  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  consumers.  It  is  the  policies  determining  the 

XS£°”h»°f  coS”?  tK>"  t0relS“  C°nn,rleS  and  ,he  ‘>rl«  ™  W  for  »«. 

nt.T*e  bill  stipulates  that  a  portion  of  our  imports  would  be  purchased 

wn,mrh!  market  Prices.  from  any  available  source,  and  that  an  equalization  fee 

1,1  be  assessed  to  compensate  for  the  difference  between  the  world  price  and 
Z  mafket  Pri<Y  la  addition,  this  bill  would  over  a  per  od  of  years 

in  pose  the  equalization  fee  by  progressive  stages  on  imports  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  currently  enjoying  a  fixed  quota  at  a  preferential  price 

YV  e  are  unalterably  opposed  to  this  method  of  doing  business  It  is  our  under 
s  andmg  that  the  world  price  of  sugar  is,  in  effect,  a  price  for  residual  supplies' 
and  somewhat  below  the  cost  of  production.  ■  1 1 
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The  members  of  this  committee  are  well  aware  of  the  concern  our  members 
b-ive  expressed  over  pricing  policies  of  importing  wheat  countries,  wherein  an 
equalization  fee,  or  skimming  charge  is  assessed  against  our  product,  and  t  e 
fact  that  we  have  urged  an  increase  in  the  world  price  of  wheat  to  offset  to  some 

believe^ it'woidd^be^etrimental  to  our  cause  if  this  Government  were  to 
impose  similar  equalization  fees  in  the  case  of  sugar  impoi  ts. 

The  case  for  a  fair  price  for  all  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  whether  pro¬ 
duced  domestically  or  in  friendly  countries  has  been  documented  so  well  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  that  it  would  be  repetitious  to  dwell  on  it  here.  We  are  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  however,  that  aid  to  friendly  nations  is  made  more  effective  by  paying  a 
fair  price  for  imports  than  by  buying  at  a  fire-sale  price  and  then  through  an 
equalization  fee  obtain  funds  to  be  appropriated  as  direct  aid  to  the  producing 


countries  • 

Our  other  main  concern  is  in  the  allocation  of  the  sugar  quota  to  friendly  na¬ 
tions.  When  we  maintained  relations  with  Cuba,  our  purchases  of  sugar  main¬ 
tained  their  economy.  By  so  doing,  we  were  able  to  sell  for  dollars  a  tiemendous 
quantity  of  both  agricultural  and  industrial  produce  from  this  country.  This 

free  trade  benefited  both  nations.  .  , .  „  . 

With  the  suspension  of  relations  with  Cuba,  this  trade  ceased,  and  the  Cuban 
quota  was  spread  around  to  other  sugar  exporters,  without  regard  to  trade 
b<il&.nc£ 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  wheatgrowers  that,  even  after  the  Con¬ 
gress  directed  the  administration  to  give  preference  in  allocating  nonquota  sugar 
purchases  to  those  countries  agreeing  to  purchase  our  agricultural  products,  this 

was  not  done.  „  ,  .  _  .  _  ,  ,  . 

The  prime  example  of  this  was  in  the  refusal  of  this  Government  to  accept  a 
firm  offer  from  the  Government  of  Brazil  to  purchase  wheat  from  the  United 
States  with  every  dollar  received  from  the  sale  of  sugar  during  the  calendar  year 
1962.  Instead  of  accepting  this  offer,  additional  sugar  allocations  were  made, 
with  no  strings  attached,  thus  increasing  the  dollar  flow  out  of  this  country. 

At  the  present  time,  wheat  in  Brazil  is  rationed  to  millers.  It  is  that  Govern¬ 
ment’s  hope  to  increase  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  in  order  to  provide  a 
better  diet  for  its  people.  It  would  be  ridiculous  for  the  Government  to  under¬ 
take  this,  however,  unless  it  is  assured  of  a  steady  supply  of  wheat,  and  has  the 


dollars  to  pay  for  it. 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  Brazilian  Government  is  prepared  to  lift  its  re¬ 
strictions  on  sale  of  wheat  to  its  consumers,  and  further,  is  prepared  to  purchase 
from  the  United  States  at  competitive  prices  for  dollars  a  substantially  increased 
quantity  of  wheat  to  fill  its  expanding  needs. 

This,  of  course,  is  conditioned  on  the  granting  of  a  fixed  quota  for  a  period  of 
years.  The  Government  of  Brazil  would  be  willing  to  use  two-thirds  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  fixed  quota  sugar  sales  for  the  purchase  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  that  a  provision  be  written  into  the  law  requir¬ 
ing  that  preference  in  the  allocation  of  sugar  quotas  be  given  to  countries  agree¬ 
ing  to  purchase  agricultural  commodities  from  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  however,  in  view  of  the  unfortunate  interpretation  which  has  been 
placed  on  a  similar  provision  in  past  years,  and  since  here  we  have  evidence  of 
one  country  ready  and  willing  to  trade  sugar  for  wheat,  we  would  recommend 
that  a  fixed  quota  of  at  least  500,000  tons  for  Brazil  be  written  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  regarding 
this  legislation. 


National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 

June  k,  1962. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooley  :  I  am  submitting  for  the  record  a  supporting  statement  with 
relation  to  wheat-sugar  transactions  recommended  in  my  testimony  on  H.R. 
11730  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  statement  be  incorporated  as  a  supplement  to 
my  statement  filed  on  May  21, 1962. 

Yours  very  truly, 


James  B.  Dyess,  Executive  Vice  President. 
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Position  Paper  on  Wheat-Sugar  in  Connection  With  the  Hearings  of  the 

House  Agriculture  Committee  To  Consider  Amendments  and  Extension  of 

the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 

The  position  of  the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  and  also  the 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  have  already  been  placed  before  the  committee  through 
statements  given  on  May  21,  1962.  In  substance,  the  position  is  (1)  there  is 
no  conflict  between  the  desires  of  the  domestic  sugargrowers  being  allocated  as 
much  of  the  total  domestic  market  as  is  practicable;  and  (2)  that  preference 
should  be  given  in  the  allocation  of  sugar  quotas  to  countries  agreeing  to  pur¬ 
chase  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

The  wheatgrowers  of  the  United  States  give  their  unqualified  support  to  the 
principles  outlined  above  on  the  basis  that  it  makes  good  wheat  sense  for  three 
principal  reasons: 

1.  Good  business  sense. 

2.  Good  political  sense. 

3.  Good  sugar  sense. 

1.  Good  business  sense 

During  the  fiscal  year  July  1960-June  1961,  U.S.  agricultural  imports  totaled 
$3,642  million.  Our  total  agricultural  exports  for  the  same  fiscal  period  was 
$4,943,700,000.  However,  of  this  amount  $1,541,400,000  represented  exports  under 
specified  Government  programs.  This  left  $3,402,300,000  as  the  net  exports  on  a 
cash  basis.  Therefore,  the  United  States  had  a  dollar  deficit  of  $240  million  on  a 
dollar  basis  ($3,642  million  imports  minus  $3,402  million  cash  dollar  exports). 

The  import  trade  of  $3,642  million  may  be  further  analyzed  under  supplemen¬ 
tary  (competitive)  and  complimentary  (noncompetitive)  agricultural  imports. 
We  believe  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  steer  our  trade  toward  those 
countries  who  are  the  principal  source  of  complimentary  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  to  the  extent  possible,  and  this  is  the  reason  we  support  the  request  of 
the  U.S.  producers  for  increase  in  their  sugar  quotas.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
determining  where  the  balance  of  the  foreign  requirements  should  go,  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  countries  whose  sales  to  us  of  supplementary 
products  are  low.  On  this  basis,  the  sugar-supplying  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere— Brazil  and  Colombia — have  a  good  position. 

In  terms  of  the  value  of  agricultural  exports  by  commodity  over  the  past 
few  years,  the  United  States  has  had  a  program  of  Government-financed  exports 
under  various  titles,  with  the  result  that  for  wheat  alone,  of  the  total  exports 
of  $4,597  million,  only  $1,092  million  constituted  cash  dollar  exports.  In  other 
words,  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  exports  were  U.S.  Government  financed  for 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1954,  through  June  30,  1961. 

We  need  to  expand  our  U.S.  dollar  exports  whenever  possible.  (In  fact,  the 
Public  Law  480  programs  were,  in  part,  designed  to  assist  in  market  develop¬ 
ment.)  Thus,  the  recent  Brazilian  proposal  to  relate  an  average  of  about  $50 
million  a  year  of  additional  dollar  wheat  business  to  the  granting  to  Brazil  of 
a  basic  sugar  quota  to  replace  part  of  the  Cuban  deficit  is  an  example  of  good 
business.  The  Brazilian  program  envisaged  actually  would  use  an  additional 
8,330,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  over  a  5-year  period  if  the  program  can  be 
supported  by  using  the  receipts  from  the  sugar  sales  to  the  United  States.  This 
additional  sale  would  be  accomplished  under  a  program  which  would  permit 
Brazil  to  maintain  her  purchases,  and  in  fact,  would  increase  her  purchases 
from  traditional  suppliers.  In  addition,  this  would  permit  Brazil  to  move 
toward  free  imports  of  wheat.  New  and  additional  dollar  sales  of  wheat  would 
be  increased  beginning  in  1962  from  300,000  metric  tons  to  1,190,00  metric  tons 
in  1965.  This  would  represent  new  cash  purchases  beginning  at  $21  million 
in  1962  and  increasing  to  around  $84  million  by  1966.  This  would  be  an  im¬ 
portant.  addition  to  total  cash  wheat  sales  to  all  countries  of  $278  million 
recorded  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  1961.  In  1962,  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
the  Brazilian  proposal  would  represent  a  10-percent  increase  in  cash  dollar 
•sales  of  all  wheat  to  all  markets,  and  in  1966,  in  the  last  year  of  the  program, 
the  total  value  of  sales  of  $84  million  would  represent  a  30-percent  increase  in 
total  U.S.  cash  sales  to  all  markets.  For  the  5-year  period  the  new  cash 
sales  to  Brazil  represents  an  average  increase  of  about  $50  million  annually,  or 
20  percent  over  the  1961  dollar  sales. 

The  Brazilian  proposal  alone  is  of  great  national  significance  since  it  would 
mean  selling,  for  cash,  wheat  equal  to  that  produced  or  an  average  of  more 
than  3  million  acres  a  year  for  5  years. 
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This  same  type  of  program,  however,  can  anrl  should  be  worked  out  whenever 
possible  with  other  countries,  and  for  other  U.S.  farm  commodities,  such  as 
feed  grains,  poultry,  animal  products,  and  dairy  products. 

All  this,  it  seems  clear,  makes  good  business  sense  because  (1)  maximum 
utilization  of  the  productive  capacity  from  wheat  acreage  would  be  realized, 
thereby  minimizing  Government  costs  associated  with  handling  commodities  in 
surplus;  (2)  additional  permanent  dollar  markets  would  be  created  for  exports 
of  crops  in  Latin  America  as  a  means  of  offsetting  the  anticipated  decline  of 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  European  Common  Market  and  the  loss  of 
exports  to  Cuba;  and  (3)  the  Nation’s  balance-of-payments  position  would  be 
improved. 

2.  Good  political  sense 

The  wheatgrowers  and  the  growers  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  in  the  United 
States  are  looking  for  expanding  markets  for  their  products. 

These  growers  have  a  common  interest.  Many  States,  in  fact,  are  important 
producers  of  sugar  and  wheat,  as,  for  example,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Washington,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Oregon. 

In  two  other  States — Texas  and  Oklahoma — wheat  is  an  important  crop  and 
many  of  the  farmers  want  to  increase  their  production  of  sugarbeets. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  short,  for  political  conflict  over  these  two  crops. 

This  point  is  demonstrated  in  a  table  which  compares  sugarbeet  acreage 
with  wheat  acreage  in  States  producing  significant  quantities  of  both  crops. 

The  importance  to  these  same  States  of  an  expanded  export  market  for  wheat 
is  illustrated  in  the  attached  table  using  the  only  formal  proposal  from  a 
sugar-exporting  country  as  an  example.  This  table  prorates  the  acreage  that 
would  be  required  to  supply  the  wheat  called  for  in  this  proposal. 

In  this  table,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  point,  that  required  acreage 
was  assumed  to  average  3  million  acres  annually. 

Actually,  the  Brazilian  proposal  calls  for  a  gradual  increase  in  total  wheat 
consumption  of  10  percent  each  year  over  a  5-year  period,  beginning  this  year. 

In  order  to  meet  this  increased  consumption,  the  Brazilian  proposal  allows 
for  projected  increases  in  local  production,  and  some  expansion  of  purchases 
from  Argentina.  The  largest  portion  of  the  expanded  wheat  purchases  would 
come  from  the  United  States. 

A  second  table  gives  the  estimated  tonnage  of  wheat  that  would  be  required 
from  the  United  States  and  illustrates  the  equivalent  acreage  needed  to  yield 
that  tonnage. 


Comparison  of  wheat  and 
sugar  acreage  harvested 
in  1961 

Percent 

Brazil, 
wheat-sugar 
utilized 
proceeds 
from  3,000,000 
acres 
annually 

Sugarbeets 

All  wheat 

Total .  _ . 

1, 087, 800 

51, 620, 000 

100 

3, 000, 000 

Ohio..  ...  .. 

21,600 
72, 200 
6,500 

97.100 
46,  900 

9,  200 
77,800 
10.300 
65,  500 
119,  000 

52. 100 
167, 100 

23,600 
54.  600 

1,457, 000 

84,000 
66, 000 
3,000 
60, 000 
336, 000 
132, 000 
186, 000 
600,  000 
213, 000 
63,  000 
12, 000 
144,000 
12,  000 
114, 000 
45,000 
21,000 
213,  000 
267,  000 
429, 000 

Michigan...  _ 

Wisconsin _  ..  _ 

.1 

Minnesota  _ 

North  Dakota..  . 

5,  756,  000 

South  Dakota _ 

Nebraska . . 

3,  220, 000 

Kansas _ _  ... 

Montana  ... 

Idaho.  _  _ 

Wyoming...  ... 

.4 

Colorado.  . 

Utah _ 

Washington . 

1,  974,  000 

3.8 

Oregon...  _  ... 

California  . 

238!  000 

0) 

hS 

Texas.. . .  ... 

Oklahoma _ _ 

Other 

\  / 

1  Included  with  other. 
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Table  C  below  illustrates  how  the  suggested  program  may  be  implemented : 


Table  G 


[Thousand  metric  tons] 


Total 
required 
from 
United 
States 
under 
assumed 
targets 
(table  B) 

Wheat  for  cash 

Calendar  year 

Proposed 
from 
title  I 
and 

title  IV 

By  formula 

tTsual 

purchases 

1962  _ _ _ _ 

1,700 
2,150 
2,  550 
2,440 

1,100 

300 

300 

1963  _ _ _ _ - _ _ 

1,500 

500 

150 

1964  _ 

1,500 

900 

150 

1965 _ 

1,300 

990 

150 

19fi6  _  _  ___  __  _ 

2,540 

1,200 

1,190 

150 

11,380 
2, 276 

6,600 

3,880 

900 

1,320 

776 

180 

CALCULATED  ACREAGE  UTILIZED  TO  PRODUCE  ABOVE  TONNAGE  l 
[Thousands  of  acres  utilized] 


1&62___ _ _ _ _ 

2,618 

1,694 

462 

462 

1963 _ _ _ 

3,311 

2,  310 

770 

231 

1964 _ _ _ _ - . 

3,927 

2,310 

1,386 

231 

1965 - - - - - 

3,758 

2,002 

1,525 

231 

1966 _ _ _ 

3.  912 

1,848 

1,833 

231 

Total.  ---  _ _ - 

17,  525 

10, 164 

5,975 

1,386 

5-year  average _ _  _ 

3,  505 

2,  033 

1, 195 

277 

1  1  metric  ton  equals  2,204.6  divided  by  60  pounds  (1  bushel  of  wheat)  equals  36.7  bushels  per  metric  ton. 
36.7  bushels  per  metric  ton  divided  by  23.9  bushels  per  acre  (U.S.  national  average,  1961)  gives  1.54  acres  to 
produce  1  metric  ton  of  wheat.  Factor  of  1.54  acres  used  to  convert  table  C  from  wheat  tonnage  to  equiva¬ 
lent  yearly  acreage  utilization  shown  above. 

Source:  Wheat-sugar  memorandum  for  Brazil  submitted  for  the  record  by  Clifford  R.  Hope,  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  at  the  May  21,  1962,  hearings  on  H.R.  11730. 

Fur  example,  the  requirements  from  the  United  States  in  1962,  begin  at 
1,700,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  increases  to  2,540,000  metric  tons  in  1966. 

The  acreage  equivalent — in  terms  of  the  illustration  used — would  be  2,618,000 
acres  in  1962  and  increases  to  3,912,000  acres  in  1966. 

3.  Good  sugar  sense 

Sugar  production  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  tropical  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  the  widespread  production  of  sugar  in  this  general  area  gives 
assurance  that  the  U.S.  sugar  supplies  needed  to  fulfill  the  foreign  sugar  re¬ 
quirements  as  determined  by  Congress  to  be  their  share  of  the  U.S.  market 
under  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

At  least  three  countries  now  under  the  Sugar  Act — Mexico,  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  Peru — each  have  sugar  available  for  export  in  quantities  exceeding 
500,000  tons  or  more,  and  the  fourth  country — Brazil — has  an  export  history 
for  the  past  3  years  of  over  800,000  tons,  and  this  under  conditions  of  crop 
restrictions. 

Many  smaller  Latin  American  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  have 
sugar  for  export  in  smaller  amounts. 

This  is  a  natural  trade  area  for  the  United  States.  Consequently  to  the  extent 
possible,  these  countries’  requests  for  basic  sugar  quotas  under  the  act  should 
be  given  greater  importance  to  the  extent  that  they  offer  a  program  which 
involves  the  reciprocity  of  trade  and  thereby  contributes  to  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Sugar  Act  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  demonstrated  that  it  leads  the  world  in  the  production 
of  many  farm  commodities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  generally  observed 
that  most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Latin  America  are  deficient  in 
consumption  of  better  quality  cereal  foods.  Also,  to  the  extent  economy  will 
permit,  they  could  increase  their  consumption  of  high  protein  foods. 
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The  United  States,  on  the  otter  hand,  has  in  the  recent  period  experienced 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments  and  a  drain  on  the  gold  reserve.  This 
situation  could  be  greatly  eased  if  exports  from  the  United  States  for  cash 

dollars  could  be  increased.  ,  ^  .  ,  ,  , 

To  t.liG  extent  that  we  can  expand  our  markets  for  all  farm  products,  and 
particularly  those  in  surplus,  we  would  be,  in  fact,  associating  good  business 
sense  with  good  sugar  sense. 


The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  2  o’clock  to  hear 

the  other  witnesses  listed.  . 

(Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 

at  2  p.m.  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 


The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

We  now  have  the  next  witness  Mr.  Albert  S.  Nemir  of  A.  S.  Nemir 
Associates.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now . 

STATEMENT  0E  ALBERT  S.  NEMIR,  A.  S.  NEMIR  ASSOCIATES,  REPRE¬ 
SENTING  THE  SUGAR  AND  ALCOHOL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRAZIL; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  HERBERT  C.  HATHORN,  COUNSEL 


Mr.  Nemir.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
Albert  S.  Nemir  of  A.  S.  Nemir  Associates.  Our  firm  represents  the 
Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  of  Brazil,  an  entity  of  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  was  established  in  1930  to  assure  the  orderly  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  sugar. 

H.R.  11730  does  not  provide  a  basic  quota  for  Brazil.  We  are  pre¬ 
senting,  on  behalf  of  Brazil,  the  compelling  reasons  why  such  a  quota 
would  be  mutually  beneficial  to  Brazil  and  to  the  United  States,  and 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Among  those  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States,  Brazil  is  the 
world’s  leading  commercial  producer  of  sugar — currently  producing 
about  4  million  short  tons,  raw  value,  annually.  Only  Soviet-oriented 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  itself  exceed  Brazil’s  output.  Brazil  is 
also  the  only  large  exporter  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  does  not 
have  a  sheltered  market  for  her  exports;  nevertheless,  Brazil’s  exports, 
in  fulfillment  of  International  Sugar  Agreement  commitments  to  the 
world  market,  have  averaged  over  800,000  short  tons  during  the  past 
few  years.  Thus,  Brazil  easily  qualifies,  under  the  Sugar  Act,  as  an 
adequate  and  stable  source  of  supply  of  raw  sugars. 

A  raw  sugar  quota  for  Brazil  would  also  satisfy  a  second  important 
objective  of  the  Sugar  Act — namely,  promoting  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States.  If  our  country  grants  a  substantial  sugar  quota  to 
Brazil,  then,  in  turn,  we  will  be  able  to  market  additional  agricultural 
commodities,  including  wheat. 

This  increased  trade,  moreover,  would  greatly  strengthen  President 
Kennedy’s  Alliance  for  Progress,  a  program  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  Latin  American  countries.  As  it  happens,  the  north¬ 
east  sector  of  Brazil  accounts  for  about  40  percent  of  total  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  in  Brazil  and  at  the  same  time  is  the  most  poverty-ridden  area 
of  the  country. 

A  stable  U.S.  market  for  sugar  would  be  a  major  stimulus  to  the 
area’s  economy,  thus  serving  a  basic  purpose  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  for  approximately  25  million  persons  living  in  the  northeast  area. 
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It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  of 
Brazil,  which  we  represent,  is  ideally  organized  to  provide  democratic 
administration  of  the  receipts  from  any  U.S.  quota  granted  under  the 
program  envisaged  here. 

The  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  includes  representation — through 
an  executive  commission — of  the  Ministries  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil — of  agriculture,  labor,  industry,  and  finance — as  well 
as  representatives  of  all  segments  of  the  Brazilian  sugar  industry — 
cane  sugar  growers,  mill  owners  and  workers.  This  board  representa¬ 
tion  of  all  segments  of  the  Brazilian  economy — Government  and 
private — provides  for  the  consideration  of  public  and  private  matters, 
including  the  Brazilian  Government's  self-help  elTort  under  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  and  the  consideration  of  measures  for  the  social 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  workers  in  the  sugar  industry. 

We  have  prepared  a  brief  statement  summarizing  Brazil’s  petition 
for  consideration  by  the  committee.  I  have  asked  my  associate,  Mr. 
Herbert  C.  Hat-horn,  an  attorney,  to  read  the  brief  statement,  follow¬ 
ing  which  we  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Hathorn.  In  view  of  the  pressure  of  time  and  to  conserve  the 
time  of  the  committee,  I  ask  permission  of  the  chairman  to  file  a  sup¬ 
plemental  report  for  the  record  in  order  to  elaborate  on  the  points 
which  are  briefly  given  in  this  statement.  In  the  time  allotted  for 
testimony,  it  is  not  possible  to  fully  cover  the  factor's  which  are  to  be 
considered  concerning  Brazil’s  case  for  a  permament  sugar  quota, 
and  I  respectfully  urge  the  committee  members  to  read  the  supple¬ 
mental  report. 

The  three  principal  points  which  we  believe  place  Brazil  in  a  high 
priority  position  to  receive  a  basic  sugar  quota  under  Sugar  Act  are: 

1.  Brazil  is  qualified  to  meet  the  Sugar  Act  criteria,  “to  protect  the 
welfare  of  consumers  of  sugars  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic 
sugar  producing  industry.” 

2.  Receipts  from  sugar  sales  to  the  United  States  will  be  used  for 
the  social  and  economic  benefit  to  the  Brazilian  people  and  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  contribution  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

3.  A  basic  sugar  quota  will  contribute  substantially  to  another  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  act,  “to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States.” 

Point  1 :  Brazil  is  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Her  ability  to  ship 
substantial  quantities  of  sugar  on  short  notice  has  already  been  dem¬ 
onstrated.  Exports  in  the  past  4  years,  even  under  imposed  limita¬ 
tions,  have  provided  over  800,000  short  toixs  for  export  in  addition  to 
the  3  million  short  tons  (raw  value)  consumed  in  the  domestic  market. 
Production  is  coixtinuous  throughout  the  year,  since  there  are  two 
ci-ops — in  the  northeast  from  September  to  April,  in  the  south  from 
June  to  December. 

Shipments  are  from  three  principal  ports.  The  port  of  Recife  and 
the  port  of  Maceio  in  the  northeast,  whei'e  sugar  can  be  delivered  in 
fast  boats  of  10  days  up  to  15  days  to  supply  the  raw  sugar  l-equire- 
meiits  of  the  United  States  east  coast  refineries.  Capacity  in  these 
two  ports  exceeds  100,000  short  tons  per  month.  Fi'om  the  port  of 
Santos  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  sugar  production  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  south,  with  a  harvesting  season  from  June  to  December, 
approximately  90,000  short  tons  a  month  are  possible,  and  sugar  can 
be  shipped  from  other  ports  in  Brazil  in  smaller  quantities. 
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We  feel  that  Brazil  now  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  which  can,  in  part,  give  that  kind  of  assurance  which 
Cuba  gave  in  supporting  the  Sugar  Act  during  stress  periods  when 
the  United  States  required  additional  sugar.  We  make  this  point 
because  she  has  two  separate  crops  in  two  important  producing  areas. 
She  has  surplus  cane  and  existing  capacity  which  permits  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  substantial  export  market  to  the  world  in  addition  to  any 
TJ.S.  quota  she  may  be  granted.  This  means  that  she  can  now  con¬ 
tribute  on  short  notice  a  substantial  part  of  U.S.  foreign  sugar  needs 
in  the  same  manner  Cuba  responded  to  give  stability  to  the  operation 
of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Point  2 :  Brazil  has  recognized  the  importance  of  sugar  m  her  econ¬ 
omy,  her  responsibility  to  sugarcane  workers,  the  conditions  of  the 
sugar  industry,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  depending  upon  the 
industry  for  their  well-being.  Forty  percent  of  Brazil’s  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  is  in  the  northeast  where  Brazil’s  principal  effort  in  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  is  centered.  There  are  25  million  people  in  the 
northeast  area  where  average  income  is  low  and  where  economic  condi¬ 
tions  are  the  worst  in  Brazil.  The  institute  took  action  last  year  by 
establishing  a  fund  for  the  consolidation  and  development  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  programs  for  workers  in  the  sugar  and  sugarcane 
industry.  In  addition,  all  net  receipts  from  sugar  exports  to  the 
United' States  are  earmarked  to  this  fund,  thus  avoiding  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  profiteering  in  the  sugar  industry.  Detail  on  the  initial 
program  is  contained  in  exhibit  1  attached  to  this  statement.  Bra¬ 
zil’s  role  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  is  crucial  because  of 
her  location  and  size  in  the  Latin  American  community  of  nations. 
In  fact,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  owes  even  its  origin  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  who,  on  August  8,  1958,  sent  a  memorandum  to  the 
governments  of  the  other  American  states,  proposing  “Operation 
Pan-America.”  The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  program  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  economic  development  of  the  Latin- American  countries 
through  self-help,  expanded  international  trade,  and  economic  and 
technical  assistance. 

Brazil  has  the  most  serious  balance-of-payments  problem  of  any 
large  country  in  Latin  America.  The  basic  reason  for  the  payments 
difficulties  has  been  the  steady  decline  in  the  prices  of  her  export 
products.  Prices  of  coffee,  cacao,  and  cotton,  the  three  principal 
exports  of  Brazil,  have  declined  over  40  percent  since  1954,  and  the 
balance-of-payment  difficulties  have  necessitated  a  severe  restriction 
of  imports.  In  1954,  imports  were  U.S.  $1,630  million.  In  the  7 
years  since  then  imports  have  been  from  10  to  24  percent  lower  than  in 
1954.  The  present  deficiency  of  imports  is  a  major  problem  in  the 
Brazilian  economy.  Increase  and  diversification  of  Brazil’s  exports 
is  indispensable  to  attaining  the  economic  and  social  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is  unlikely  that  Brazil  can  increase  its  earn¬ 
ings  from  coffee  exports  to  any  significant  extent.  Instead,  Brazil 
must  develop  foreign  markets  for  a  wide  range  of  products — agricul¬ 
tural,  minerals,  and  manufactures — if  she  is  to  improve  standards  of 
living  and  upgrade  diets  through  increased  consumption  of  high-qual¬ 
ity  foods  such  as  wheat  and  wheat  products. 

Point  3,  “To  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States” :  The 
present  Sugar  Act  accomplished  this  objective  rather  fully  until  the 
time  Cuba’s  quota  was  suspended.  During  the  past  decade  the  duty 
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concession  granted  to  Cuba  under  the  act  resulted  in  a  favorable  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  to  the  United  States.  Cuba  supplied  over  95  percent  of 
our  foreign  sugar  needs,  amounting  to  in  excess  of  $300  million 
annually,  while  our  exports  to  Cuba  averaged  over  $400  million 
annually. 

The  assignment  of  a  sizable  basic  sugar  quota  to  Brazil  within  a  new 
sugar  act  would  be  an  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  immedi¬ 
ately  expand  her  exports  as  a  partial  replacement  for  lost  Cuban 
trade. 

Brazil  has  sugar  for  export  to  the  world  market  and  the  U.S. 
market,  and  desires  to  increase  her  imports  of  U.S.  wheat.  The 
United  States  has  wheat  for  export  and  requires  foreign  sugar.  Here 
we  have  the  largest  friendly  sugar  producer — Brazil — requiring  ad¬ 
ditional  wheat  for  improving  living  standards  and  upgrading  diets, 
willing  to  make  her  sugar  resources  available  to  the  world’s  greatest 
producer  of  wheat — the  United  States — as  a  means  of  payment  for 
ler  additional  wheat  needs.  Two  great  agricultural  nations  would 
ie  cooperating  for  the  mutual  interest  of  each. 

It  has  been  determined  that  it  is  not  a  lack  of  wheat  which  restricts 
U.S.  wheat  imports  into  Brazil,  but  that  the  lack  of  ways  and  means 
of  paying  for  increased  wheat  imports  is  the  principal  barrier.  This 
is  probably  true  in  the  other  Latin  American  countries.  Brazil 
has  a  population  of  75  million  people  and  is  presently  consuming 
only  2.1  million  tons  of  wheat  annually,  importing  ali  but  100,000 
tons  of  this  quantity.  Wheat  imports  are  limited  by  her  ability  to 
pay  for  increased  volume  and  have  little  relation  to  real  needs  or 
actual  wheat  consumption  possibilities.  Our  studies  show  a  potential 
wheat  consumption  in  Brazil  of  4,440,000  tons  of  wheat  annually  by 
1966,  provided  she  had  the  means  of  paying  for  the  additional 
volume.  Brazilian  officials  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  pur¬ 
chase  additional  U.S.  wheat  using  a  substantial  part  of  the  receipts 
from  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  as  a  means  of  supporting  a 
higher  consumption  level. 

This  principle  of  reciprocity  is  clearly  stated  in  the  March  31,  1961, 
amendment  to  the  present  Sugar  Act  under  section  408  providing  a 
basis  for  allocating  discretionary  nonquota  sugars,  which  states — 

except  that  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

Brazil  is  now  the  largest  Latin  American  importer  of  LT.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  in  1961  imported  more  U.S.  wheat  as  well  as 
more  total  wheat  than  all  the  other  Latin  American  countries 
combined. 

A  program  involving  trade  reciprocity  has  been  under  discussion 
with  Brazil  for  some  time.  We  are  at  liberty  to  inform  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Brazilian  Government  accepts,  in  principle,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  additional  U.S.  wheat  with  receipts  from  sugar  sales  to 
the  United  States,  and  further,  that  the  Brazilian  Embassy  is  con¬ 
firming,  through  proper  diplomatic  channels,  their  willingness  to 
undertake  a  5-year  program  on  this  basis  and  requesting  a  basic 
sugar  quota  under  the  new  act  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  this 
objective. 
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At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  respectfully  request  permission  to 
file  documentary  information  on  this  subject  with  our  supplemental 
report. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  you  may  file  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hathorn.  The  basis  for  increasing  U.S.  wheat  exports  to  Bra¬ 
zil  will  be  fully  covered  in  our  supplemental  report,  which  will  be 
made  available  to  the  committee.  It  is  a  long-range  proposal  for 
gradually  increasing  the  consumption  of  U.S.  wheat  over  a  period  of 
5  years.  '  The  scheduling  of  annual  increases  in  imports  of  U.S.  wheat 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  Brazil  will  be  assigned  a  substantial 
basic  sugar  quota  under  a  new  sugar  act. 

Brazil  is  now  importing  2  million  tons  of  wheat  annually  from  the 
United  States  under  Public  Law  480,  cash  purchases  and  barter; 
from  Argentina ;  and  from  the  U.S.S.B,  The  proposal  for  addit  ional 
wheat  contemplates  an  increase  of  600,000  metric  tons  in  1962,  with  a 
maximum  of  2,340,000  tons  in  1966.  _  _ 

Their  proposal  does  not  replace  supplies  from  Argentina;  Public 
Law  480,  barter  and  present  cash  purchases  from  the  United  States; 
or  other  sources.  It  is  additional  consumption.  If  the  targets  are 
reached  Brazil  would  consume  18,830,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  over  the 
5  years,  1962-66,  with  11,380,000  tons  of  this  volume  coming  from  the 
United  States.  The  11,380,000  tons  of  U.S.  wheat  at  $70  per  metric 
ton  is  equivalent  to  $796,600,000,  or  an  annual  average  of  $159,320,000, 
approximately  50  percent  cash  sales.  Based  on  present  national 
average  U.S.  wheat  yields  of  24  bushels  per  acre  (37  bushels  per  metric 
ton) ,  the  sales  to  Brazil  over  the  5  years,  1962-66,  would  utilize  the 
production  of  more  than  3  million  acres  annually. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  trading  feature  alone  is  not  an  overriding 
objective  of  the  act.  Therefore,  we  must  emphasize  again  that  Brazil 
first  of  all  is  a  dependable  and  stable  supplier  of  sugar  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  logistically  and  favorably  located  to  supply  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  in  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act. 
She  has,  in  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute,  an  organization  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  30  years,  democratically  representing  all  segments 
of  the  Brazilian  economy.  The  institute  is  already  directing,  by 
decree,  net  receipts  obtained  from  sugar  sales  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Brazil.  Specifically  targeting  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
Brazil  is  showing  active  leadership  in  the  implementation  of  the 
program. 

We  respectfully  submit  our  statement  and  supplemental  report  on 
Brazil  to  the  committee  for  its  consideration.  A  basic  sugar  quota 
for  Brazil  within  the  new  act  would  promote  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  would  assure  the  United  States  a  stable  source  of 
foreign  sugar. 

(The  exhibits  follow :) 

List  of  Exhibits 

I.  Translation  of  Fund  Decree  No.  156,  November  17,  1961,  of  the  Sugar 
and  Alcohol  Institute  which  outlines  the  steps  taken  to  establish  a 
fund  for  the  consolidation  and  development  of  economic  and  social  pro¬ 
grams  for  workers  in  the  sugar  and  sugarcane  industry. 

II.  Map  showing  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  principal  States  of  Brazil. 
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III.  Map  showing  northeast  Brazil,  a  poverty-ridden  but  important  sugar- 

producing  area.  This  northern  sector  now  under  Brazil’s  development 
program  Operation  SUDENE,  as  well  as  principal  concern  of  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

IV.  Map  graphically  showing  location  of  mills,  sugar  exports  and  exports 

by  the  principal  ports  of  Brazil.  This  map  shows  theoretical  monthly 
loading  capacity :  Recife,  120,000  tons ;  Maceio,  52,000  tons ;  Santos, 
90,000  tons. 

V.  Chart — Brazil :  Largest  importer  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  in 
Latin  America  in  1961. 

VI.  Chart — Brazil:  Largest  importer  of  U.S.  wheat  among  Western  Hemi¬ 

sphere  countries  receiving  nonquota  sugar  allocation  in  1961. 

VII.  Chart — Brazil  alone  imports  more  wheat  than  the  balance  of  the  Western 

Hemisphere  countries  combined. 

VIII.  Chart  comparing  Brazil’s  wheat  consumption  with  other  nations,  demon¬ 
strating  the  reasonableness  of  the  target  expanding  wheat  consumption 
in  Brazil  during  next  5  years. 

IX.  Summary  charts  showing  Brazil’s  position  as  a  wheat  importer  among 
certain  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

X.  Table — Projection  of  foreign  supplies  available  to  the  United  States  on 
various  price  assumptions  to  1970  as  reported  by  the  Special  Study 
Group  on  Sugar  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


Exhibit  I 

[Decree  No.  156,  Nov.  17,  1S>61] 

Translation  of  Fund  Decree 

Establishes  in  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  a  fund  for  consolidation  and 
development  of  the  sugarcane  and  sugar  industry  and  sets  forth  other  pro¬ 
visions 

Article  1.  The  fund  for  consolidation  and  development  of  the  sugarcane  and 
sugar  industry  is  hereby  created  in  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute,  and  will 
be  administered  by  that  Institute. 

Article  2.  The  fund  will  be  composed  of — 

(»)  The  net  receipts  of  the  contribution  of  Cr$50,00  per  bag  of  sugar, 
as  per  Resolution  A-1588  as  of  September  21,  1961,  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute,  or  of  contributions  set  for  this 
purpose  in  the  annual  plans  for  defense  and  balance  of  the  cane  harvest 
according  to  articles  148  and  149  of  Decree-Law  N-3855  of  November  21,  1941. 

(6)  The  net  receipt  from  sugar  export  operations  during  1961  under  the 
provisions  of  Decree  A-51104  of  August  1, 1961. 

(c)  The  balances  resulting  from  the  differences  between  official  sugar 
prices,  plus  export  expenses  and  the  value  of  general  sugar  exports. 

(d)  Other  resources  resulting  from  transfers,  appropriations,  or  donations 
from  public  or  private  sources  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  balances  of  specific 
funds  which  may  be  transferred  or  incorporated  by  decision  of  the  Executive 
Commission  of  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  to  meet  the  purposes  of 
the  fund. 

Article  3.  The  resources  of  the  fund  will  be  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  To  finance  or  serve  as  guarantee  of  financing  contracts  for  sugar  to 
be  exported,  in  order  to  assure  coverage  of  possible  differences  between 
Official  prices  in  the  internal  market  and  the  export  sale  price. 

(b)  To  guarantee  financing  from  internal  and  external  sources,  within 
legal  requirements,  to  finance  or  carry  the  cost  of  the  execution  of  a  program 
for  consolidation  and  development  of  the  sugarcane  and  sugar  industry  and 
the  circulation  and  marketing  of  production,  as  well  as  the  training  of 
technical  personnel. 

(c)  To  carry  out  a  social  assistance  program  for  workers  in  the  sugarcane 
and  sugar  industry,  including,  among  others,  the  following  points  : 

1.  Food  and  clothing  at  cost  through  cooperatives,  canteens,  or  other 
entities. 
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2.  Free  primary  and  professional  education. 

3.  Hygiene  and  health  through  medical  assistance  and  hospitalization. 

4.  Adequate  housing. 

( d )  To  promote  programs  of  economic,  agricultural,  and  industrial  re¬ 
search. 

Article  4.  The  preparation  of  programs  referred  to  in  letters  (6),  (c),  and  ( d ), 
of  the  previous  article,  shall  meet — 

( a)  Immediate  problems  by  means  of  an  emergency  plan  ; 

( b )  Medium-term  problems  by  means  of  a  5-year  plan ;  and 

(c)  Long-term  problems  within  the  coordinated  economic  and  social 
development  plan  of  the  Government. 

Paragraph  1 :  The  emergency  plan  referred  to  in  this  article,  shall  give 
priority  consideration  to,  among  other  aspects,  the  financial  and  technical 
situation  of  the  mills. 

Paragraph  2 :  The  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  is  authorized  to  contract 
technical  and  professional  services  of  specialists  and  public  and  private 
entities  as  needed  for  the  preparation  of  the  above-mentioned  programs. 

Article  5.  The  programing,  as  part  of  the  Government’s  general  plan  for 
economic  and  social  development,  shall  meet  the  goals  of  the  sugarcane  and  sugar 
industry  according  to  priorities  intended  to  correct  regional  economic  unbalances, 
especially  in  the  Northeast. 

Paragraph  1 :  Once  the  cited  program  has  been  prepared,  it  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Executive  Commission  of  the  IAA  for  its  approval,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  concurrence  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce. 

Paragraph  2 :  Plans  and  projects  elaborated  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  articles  4  and  5  will  also  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Commission 
for  approval. 

Article  6.  In  each  5-year  period,  a  minimum  of  20  percent  of  the  fund’s  net 
resources  shall  be  applied,  directly  or  through  agreements  with  legally  constituted 
entities  (public  or  private),  in  the  execution  of  the  social  assistance  program 
for  workers  of  the  sugarcane  and  sugar  industry  as  mentioned  in  article  3,  item 
(c),  together  with  specific  budgetary  resources. 

Article  7.  The  budget  for  investment  of  the  receipts  of  the  funds  as  formed  in 
each  harvest,  and  within  the  provisions  of  article  3  of  this  decree,  shall  be 
allotted  as  follows : 

(а)  Up  to  80  percent  of  the  fund’s  financial  resources  may  be  used  to 
guarantee  the  execution  of  export  financing  contacts  (art.  3,  letter  (a)). 

(б)  The  balance  of  the  resources  will  be  used  for  the  programs  referred 
to  in  letters  (b)  and  (d)  of  article  3,  but  only  after  at  least  20  percent, 
according  to  provisions  of  article  6,  has  been  set  aside  for  use  in  the  social 
assistance  program  for  workers  of  the  sugarcane  and  sugar  industry  (art. 
3,  letter  (c) ) . 

Article  8.  At  the  end  of  the  agricultural  year  and  at  the  time  the  production 
plan  for  the  next  crop  is  prepared,  a  balance  sheet  of  the  disposable  resources 
remaining  for  investment  in  the  subsequent  period  should  be  prepared,  including 
the  estimated  revenue  to  be  received,  in  order  to  orient  the  distribution  of  the 
total  resources,  according  to  provisions  of  the  previous  article. 

Article  9.  The  balance  sheet  referred  to  in  the  previous  article  and  the  budget 
for  operation  of  the  program  which  is  to  be  prepared  periodically  in  accordance 
with  article  4,  as  well  as  the  accounts  of  the  fund,  will  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Executive  Commission  of  the  IAA,  as  permitted  by  its  legal 
attributes,  the  budget  being  designed  to  permit  adaptation  to  the  program. 

Article  19.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  fund  will  be  submitted  annually  to  the 
Executive  Commission  of  the  IAA  for  examination  and  approval,  and  later  trans¬ 
mittal  to  the  Federal  Court  of  Accounts  (Tribunal  de  Contas). 

Article  11.  Within  60  days  the  Executive  Commission  of  the  IAA  will  submit 
regulations  for  this  decree  to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce  for 
approval. 

Article  12.  Decree  N-51104  and  N-51148  of  August  1  and  5,  1961,  respectively, 
as  well  as  any  other  provisions  to  the  contrary,  are  hereby  revoked. 

Article  13.  This  decree  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  its  publication. 
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Exhibit  II 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION,  PRINCIPAL  STATES  OF  BRAZIL 

1960-1961 

3,810,263  Short  Tons,  Raw  Value 
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Exhibit  III 


Northeast  Brazil  Drought  Area 


•  TATUTC  tflLfS* 

9 _ »0  '00  «0  too  «»0  100  »»» 


1.  With  the  support  of  the  United  States  AID  Agency, 

2.  Through  Brazil’s  self-help  efforts  contained  m  the 
SUPENE*  Program  supported  by  President  Kennedy, 

3.  Brazil’s  self-help  through  the  sugar  fund  resources: 

(a)  A  tax  of  Cr.$  50  per  bag  for  sugar 

(b)  A  skimming  of  the  premium  cn  U.S.  sugar  exports 

*SUDENE  -  Superintendoncy  for  the  Development  of  the  Northeast  (Superinte  idencio  do 
Desenvolvimento  do  Nordeste),  was  established  by  Congressional  action  in  December  1959. 

In  May  i961,  Brazil’s  President  pledged  substar, tial  government  aid  to  the  Northeast.  This 
agency  was  granted  not  less  than  2%  of  the  lax  revenues  cf  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as 
supervisory  powers  over  the  expenditure  of  government  agencies  operated  in  the  Northeast. 

The  SUDENE  program  covers  about  one-third  of  the  Population  of  Brazil 
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Exhibit  IV 

SUGAR  MILLS  LOCATION  IN  BRAZIL 

368  Mills  -  Expert  by  Area  1958-1961 


PORT  OF  SANTOS 

Can  load  3  •  10,000  ton  (Kip*  simultaneously  in  10 
days  on  the  hosts  of  1,000  tons  psr  ship  every  day* 
Thus  theoretical  capoclty  Is  9  snips  per  month  or 
e  total  of  90,000  tons. 


Asia  &  Oceanl 


(Thousands  of  Short  Tons; 


Brazil  was  the  Largest  Importer 
of  United  States  Agricultural  Commodities 
in  Latin  America — in  1961 
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SOURCE:  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  U.S.D.A.  March  5,  1962  -  page  22. 


Exhibit  VI 

Brazil  is  the  Largest  Importer  of  U.S.  Wheat* 
Among  the  Western  Hemisphere  Countries  Receiving 
Non-Quota  Sugar  Allocations  in  1961 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultural  Service  Reports  M-53  and  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets. 


Brazil  Alon®  Imports  Mora  Wheat  Than  the 
Balance  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Countries  Below  Combined 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES* 
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^Including  Floor 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Reports  M-53  and  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets. 
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Exhibit  VIII 


Wheat— Per  Capita  Consumption  1957-58 


Kilogrom* 


o  50 


UNITED  STATES _ _ 

LATIN  AMERICA 

BRAZIL  1966 
1965 
1964 
1963 
1962 
1957-58 

OTHER  LATIN  AMERICA 
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TARGET  1966 
Consumption  4.4  mil.  M.T. 
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SOURCE:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U-S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Exhibit  IX 


Brazil  is  the  Largest  Importer  of  U.S.  Wheat  Among  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Countries  Receiving  Non-Quota  Sugar  Allocations  in  1961 


IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES* 


CHART  I 


Brazil  alone  imports  more  wheat  than  the  balance  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  below  combined. 


CHART  II 


Fiscal  Year  1960-61  -  1,651,000  Metric  Tons 


IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES* 
CHART  III 


BRAZILIAN  IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT- ALL  SOURCES* 
CHART  IV 


5-Yeor  Avorage,  1956-57-  1960-61 
1,733,000  Metric  Tons 


1,950,000  Metric  Tons 


*  Including  Flour 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Deportment  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agriculture!  Service  Report*  U-53  mU  Foreign  Crap,  and  Utvkett 
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Exhibit  X 


Table  7. — Centrifugal  sugar:  Projections  of  foreign  supplies  available  to  the 
United  States  under  various  price  assumptions,  1970  12 


[1,000  short  tons,  raw  value] 


Country 


U.S.  quota  holders:1 2  3 

Costa  Rica - - - - 

Dominican  Republic - — 

Haiti _ 

Mexico - - - - 

Nicaragua - 

Panama _ 

Peru _ 

Philippines - 

Taiwan - - 

Total,  U.S.  quota  holders - 

Central  and  South  America: 

Argentina - - - 

Brazil - - - 

Colombia _ 

Ecuador - 

El  Salvador - 

Guatemala - 

Paraguay. - - 

Total,  Central  and  South  America. 

Commonwealth : 

Australia - 

Fiji _ 

British  Guiana - 

British  Honduras - . - 

Federation  of  West  Indies - 

India - 

Mauritius - 

Union  of  South  Africa. . -- 

Total,  Commonwealth - - - 

VVest  Europe: 

Belgium - 

Denmark _ 

France  and  territories - 

Germany,  West - 

Ireland - 

Italy _ 

Netherlands _ 

Total,  West  Europe - 

Other: 

Indonesia _ 

Turkey _ 

Total,  other - 

Grand  total - 


A  (25  percent 

B  (no  change) 

C  (25  percent 

lower) 

higher) 

30 

40 

45 

500 

600 

700 

10 

30 

35 

600 

700 

900 

35 

55 

65 

10 

15 

20 

300 

350 

450 

1,000 

1,500 

1,000 

350 

450 

550 

2,835 

3,740 

4,365 

110 

250 

325 

1,500 

1,900 

2,300 

0 

15 

20 

50 

60 

70 

6 

18 

20 

15 

25 

30 

10 

20 

25 

1,691 

2,288 

2,790 

500 

700 

1,000 

100 

200 

300 

150 

200 

250 

20 

30 

35 

225 

300 

400 

100 

200 

300 

175 

200 

225 

225 

325 

425 

1,495 

2,155 

2,935 

15 

50 

75 

35 

60 

70 

75 

200 

300 

65 

75 

100 

10 

10 

15 

0 

0 

75 

35 

60 

70 

235 

455 

705 

0 

0 

100 

50 

100 

125 

50 

100 

225 

6, 306 

8,  738 

11, 020 

1  Projections  of  foreign  supplies  available  to  United  States  are  based  on  specific  assumptions.  See  text, 

p.  62,  for  statement  of  assumptions.  .  .  ..  .... ,  , 

2  Pripp  assurrmtions  relate  to  TJ.S.  import  prices  in  relflxion  to  1959  levels. 

3  Excludes  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Hong  Kong.  British  Guiana,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands, 
which  also  have  small  U.S.  quotas,  are  shown  in  other  groupings. 


Source:  Sugar  and  Tropical  Products  Branch,  FAS,  USD  A,  Dec.  15,  1960. 
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(The  supplemental  information  follows :) 

[Enclosure  No.  1] 

Supplemental  Information  To  Confirm  the  Statement  of  Albert  S.  Nemir 

on  Behalf  of  the  Brazilian  Sugar  Alcohol  Institute  of  the  Brazilian 

Government’s  Willingness  To  Commit  the  Proceeds  of  Sugar  for  Wheat 

Under  a  5-Year  Program,  as  Referred  to  in  the  Statement  of  Albert  S. 

Nemir  Before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  Hearings  on  II. R.  11730 

(A  true  copy  of  the  official  continuation  of  Brazil’s  commitment  as  transmitted 
to  the  Department  of  State  on  May  25,  1962,  is  reproduced  below:) 

[No.  197/842.6(42)  (22)] 

The  Brazilian  Embassy  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Department  of  State 
and  has  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following : 

2.  During  the  past  2  years  studies  have  been  made  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Brazil  regarding  the  possibilities  and  the  advisability  of  expanding  the 
consumption  of  wheat  in  Brazil  and  of  expanding  exports  of  sugar  from  Brazil 
to  the  United  States. 

3.  In  December  1961,  during  the  discussions  held  by  the  President  of  the  Sugar 
and  Alcohol  Institute  of  Brazil,  Ambassador  Barbosa  da  Silva,  with  officials  of 
the  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  and  the  Treasury  and  the  food-for-peace 
and  AID  agencies,  a  number  of  possible  formulas  were  examined  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  a  letter  from  the  Brazilian  Ambassador  in  Washington  was  sent,  Jan¬ 
uary  3,  1962,  to  officials  of  the  above-mentioned  sectors  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
summarizing  Brazilian  views  with  an  attached  memorandum  outlining  proposals 
for  the  first  semester  of  1962  and  for  the  long-range  period. 

4.  On  February  12,  1962,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that  “some 
importation  of  sugar  would  be  authorized  from  countries  agreeing  to  purchase 
additional  U.S.  agricultural  commodities”  (USDA  552-62)  and  on  March  12, 
1962,  the  Embassy  submitted,  in  its  note  No.  82,  a  proposal  for  the  sale,  in  the 
first  semester  of  1962,  of  up  to'  300,000  metric  tons  of  sugar  against  purchases 
of  wheat,  the  total  f.o.b.  value  of  which  would  be  the  total  f.o.b.  value  of  sugar 
authorized  for  import.  On  April  19,  1962,  an  agricultural  trade  agreement  was 
signed,  providing  for  the  importation  by  the  United  States  of  50,000  short  tons 
of  Brazilian  sugar  and  the  purchase  by  Brazil  of  85,000  metric  tons  of  wheat 
from  the  United  States. 

5.  In  the  meantime,  during  President  Goulart’s  recent  visit  to  Washington,  a 
request  for  the  negotiation  of  a  long-term  agreement  for  the  supply  of  U.S.  Public 
Law  480  wheat  to  Brazil  was  examined  at  the  highest  levels  with  U.S.  officials 
and  was  favorably  received  by  President  Kennedy.  Similarly,  on  that  occasion, 
Brazilian  expectations  regarding  access  to  the  U.S.  sugar  importing  market  were 
emphasized. 

6.  In  line  with  the  action  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraphs  and  having  in 
mind  the  relatively  close  date  of  expiration  of  the  “Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,”  discussions  were  engaged  in  between  representatives  of  Brazilian 
sugar  interests  and  U.S.  wheatgrowers  which  resulted  in  an  agreeable  formula 
for  relating  purchases  of  U.S.  wheat  by  Brazil  to  sales  of  Brazilian  sugar  to  the 
United  States  consistent  with  the  export  and  supply  management  objectives  of 
United  States  and  Brazil  wheat  and  sugar  interests.  A  copy  of  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  outlining  such  a  formula  is  attached. 

t.  The  memorandum  indicates  the  basis  of  a  5-year  program  af  parallel 
transactions  in  United  States  wheat  and  Brazilian  sugar,  setting  up  a  target  for 
purchases  of  United  States  wheat  by  Brazil  during  1962-66  at  11,380,000  metric 
tons  (assuming  consumption  increases  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  per  year) 
and  a  target  for  sales  of  Brazilian  sugar  to  the  United  States  at  776,000  short 
tons  per  year  during  the  same  period. 

8.  As  indicated  in  paragraph  6  of  the  formula  outlined  in  page  8  of  the  at¬ 
tached  memorandum,  its  provisions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  concerned  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Brazilian  Government.  The  program  has  been  approved  in  principle 
and  f  he  Embassy  has  been  instructed  to  notify  the  proper  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  of  the  Brazilian  Government  willingness  to  negotiate 
a  5-year  agreement  to  purchase  wheat  from  the  United  States  along  the  lines 
of  the  above-mentioned  formula,  under  the  assumption  that  the  system  of  quotas 
by  countries  now  prevailing  in  the  Sugar  Act  may  be  preserved  and  that  Brazil 
be  granted  a  substantial  basic  quota. 
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9.  It  is  understood  that  the  5-year  program  would  have  to  he  readjusted  to 
the  extent  that  (a)  the  amount,  nature,  or  duration  of  the  sugar  quotas  at¬ 
tributed  to  Brazil  differ  substantially  from  what  is  envisaged  in  the  program ; 

( b )  changes  in  Public  Law  4S0  or  the  availability  of  wheat  to  Brazil  under  the 
different  titles  of  that  law  make  it  incompatible  with  the  implementation  of  the 
program;  (c)  the  actual  experience  in  Brazil  regarding  the  rate  of  increase 
in  wheat  consumption  under  conditions  of  free  availability  does  not  correspond 
to  the  targets  of  the  program  (by  free  availability  what  is  meant  is  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  restrictions  to  imports  but  no  undertaking  to  artificially  stimulate 
consumption). 

10.  In  the  event  that  Brazil  is  not  granted  a  quota  in  the  amount  envisaged 
in  the  program,  Brazil  would  still  be  willing  to  earmark  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  sugar  to  the  purchase  of  U.S.  wheat  in  order  to  implement  a 
program. 

11.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  sugar  exports  to  the 
United  States  will  be  of  a  level  compatible  with  the  large-scale  scope  of  a 
mutually  beneficial  program  and  it  is  felt  that  adequate  implementation  will 
be  achieved  if  the  United  States  prefers  to  establish  the  Brazilian  basic  quota 
in  an  amount  in  excess  of.  or  in  the  order  of,  800.000  or  400,000  short  tons. 

12.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  the  means  of  permitting  Brazil 
to  gradually  come  to  an  adequate  level  of  consumption  of  wheat  by  expanding 
imports  from  the  United  States  over  and  above  present  levels  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  present  or  projected  pattern  of  purchases  from  other  sources 
and.  at  the  same  time,  preserving  a  margin  for  the  development  of  domestic 
production. 

Washington,  May  25, 1962. 


[Enclosure  No.  2) 

Position  Paper  on  Brazil — In  Response  to  Questions  Asked  ry  Committee 

Members 

i.  general  considerations 

(1)  The  tradition  of  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  is  long 
and  unbroken.  If  there  is  to  be  any  real  progress  in  Western  Hemisphere  rela¬ 
tionships  and  development,  the  continued  cooperation  and  friendship  of  these  two 
great  nations — the  largest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — must  be  maintained  and 
strengthened. 

A  test  of  friendship  is  a  nation’s  willingness  to  stand  beside  her  friends  m 
times  of  crisis.  The  200,000  Brazilian  troops  represented  over  50  percent  of 
all  Latin  American  forces  in  World  War  II  battlefields,  and  is  stark  evidence 
of  the  comradeship  between  these  two  great  friends. 

(2)  Brazil  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  She  was  first 
to  suggest  the  vision,  in  1958,  of  the  need  for  cooperative  effort  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  social  and  economic  programs  for  American  Hemisphere  solidarity. 

(3)  The  United  States  has  been  very  helpful  to  Brazil  through  Public  Law 
480,  economic  decelopment  programs,  grants,  and  loans — but  Brazil  would  much 
rather  have  assistance  in  the  form  of  mutually  beneficial  trade  than  aid  in  the 
form  of  loans,  grants,  and  special  aids. 

(4)  Fortunately,  there  a  re  major  products  of  both  countries  which  are  non¬ 
competitive.  The  United  States  is  the  world’s  greatest  producer  of  wheat.  Bra¬ 
zil  produces  almost  no  wheat,  but  is  a  large,  efficient  producer  of  cocoa,  coffee, 
and  sugar — of  which  the  United  States  imports  all.  or  a  substantial  portion  of 
its  needs. 

Brazil  also  needs  to  import  feed  grains,  fats  and  oils,  dairy  products,  and 
many  other  products  of  U.S.  farms.  Brazil,  with  its  75  million  population, 
can  be  the  largest  oversea  single  market  for  American  agricultural  products, 
and  will  be,  if  it  can  get  the  foreign  exchange  to  purchase  these  products. 

(51  A  substantial  sugar  quota  would  help  to  provide  this  foreign  exchange  and 
the  Brazilian  Government  is  ready  to  make  a  formal  commitment  that  about 
00.7  percent  of  all  the  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  sugar  will  remain  in 
the  United  States  for  the  immediate  purchase  of  additional  wheat. 
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II.  BRAZIL  QUALIFIES  UNDER  ALL  THE  CRITERIA  OF  THE  SUGAR  ACT 

(1)  Capacity  to  produce  (protection  of  U.S.  consumers). 

(а)  Largest  producer  of  sugar  in  free  world  1961-62.  In  short  tons, 
raw  value,  Brazil,  4,103,000 ;  compared  with :  Mexico,  1,835,000 ;  Dominican 
Republic,  1,050,000;  Peru,  965,000;  Philippines,  1,601.000;  and  China 
(Taiwan),  942,000. 

(б)  368  mills;  50,000  small-  and  medium-size  farms  supplying  one-half 
production  of  Brazil ;  70,000  mill  workers,  250,000  sugarcane  workers,  in¬ 
volving  directly  1%  million  persons. 

(c)  Almost  unlimited  capacity  for  expansion— with  mill  restriction  now  in 
effect,  produces  4,103,000 — with  separate  crops  in  the  north  and  south  can 
produce  more  now. 

The  contention  that  the  United  States  must  go  on  to  the  world  market  to 
assure  its  sugar  supplies  is  without  merit.  If  the  Congress  should  decide,  Brazil 
alone  could  supply  all  the  sugar  previously  obtained  from  Cuba.  Brazil  not 
suggesting  this — believe  quota  should  be  distributed  equitably  among  all  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  with  Brazil  receiving  an  allotment  consistent  with  its 
ability  to  produce  and  its  important  place  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(2)  Develop  foreign  trade. 

(a)  Brazil  largest  importer  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  in  Latin 
America.  Brazil’s  purchases  of  $112.2  million  of  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  1961  exceeded  the  combined  purchase  of  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  of  those  countries  in  Latin  America  who  are  basic  sugar  quota 
holders.  See  chart  V,  attached,  for  comparison  with  other  countries. 

( b)  Brazil  largest  user  of  wheat  in  Latin  America — Brazil  purchases 
1,733,000  metric  tons  yearly,  or  59.6  percent,  of  total  wheat  imports  into 
Latin  America  (average  of  5-year  period,  1957-61).  See  chart  VII,  attached. 

(c)  Brazil  has  confirmed  commitment  to  use  sugar  dollars  to  buy  addi¬ 
tional  U.S.  wheat  with  the  intent  of  making  this  a  permanent  dollar  market 
for  wheat. 

(3)  Further  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(а)  Sugar  exports  from  Brazil  all  handled  by  Government  agency  com¬ 
parable  to  Canadian  Wheat  Board. 

Net  receipts  of  Brazil’s  revenue  from  sugar  assigned  by  decree  enacted 
in  November  1941  and  recently  further  implemented,  primarily  aimed  at  the 
development  of  the  northeast  problem  area — land  reform,  housing,  public- 
facilities,  and  other  needed  social  and  economic  reforms  including  renova¬ 
tion  of  the  sugar  mills  to  enable  them  to  improve  labor  productivity,  wages, 
and  working  conditions. 

(б)  The  northeast,  consisting  of  25  million  population,  with  average 
income  level  among  lowest  in  Latin  America,  is  the  great  problem  area 
of  South  America.  No  other  country,  except  Aregntina,  even  approaches 
this  population.  Brazil,  bordered  by  11  countries  in  South  America,  making 
her  a  prime  target  for  infiltration  by  Communist  influence  and  Communist 
pressures,  is  already  attacking  the  problem  but  needs  help  of  substantial 
sugar  quota  in  order  to  accelerate  efforts  to  improve  social  and  economic 
conditions  to  give  political  stability  to  the  area. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  Brazil,  the  United  States  has  complete  assurance  that 
any  benefits  from  sugar  sales  to  the  United  States  will  go  to  advance  the 
social  and  economic  standing  of  workers  and  others  throughout  Brazil. 

(4)  Concern  regarding  expropriation. 

The  question  has  been  raised  concerning  the  expropriation  of  Companhia  Tel- 
fonia  Naeional  (CTN)  by  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil.  CTN  is  a 
U.S.-owned  property  by  ITT.  The  telephone  case  is  comparable  to  the  United 
States  exercise  of  power  of  eminent  domain  and  an  equitable  settlement  of  the 
ITT  case  is  now  being  worked  out  in  court.  The  press  release  by  the  Brazilian 
Embassy,  Washington,  D.C.,  dated  March  1,  1962,  was  read  into  the  record  of 
the  committee  at  the  May  21,  1962,  hearing,  and  was  concerned  with  fair 
compensation  for  ITT  property. 

In  addition  to  the  March  1  press  release  from  the  Brazilian  Embassy  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  concerning  fair  compenation  for  ITT  property,  a  second  press 
release  of  May  9,  1962,  which  is  attached,  concerning  expropriation  in  Brazil, 
has  been  issued  giving  information  that  further  emphasizes  Brazil’s  position. 
It  points  out  that  an  Executive  decree,  dated  March  27,  1962,  has  been  issued 
prohibiting  expropriation  seizure,  dismemberment,  or  freezing  of  assets  of  any 
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company  engaged  in  interstate  service  without  prior  approval  by  the  National 
Security  Council  and  a  prior  hearing  of  the  Minister  of  Communication.  This 
decree,  therefore,  prohibits  by  law  any  further  seizures  by  autonomous  state 
action.  This  significant  step  is  further  evidence  of  Brazil’s  sincerity  and  her 
desire  to  protect  the  rights  of  foreign  investors  in  Brazil. 

HI.  BRAZIL  OFFERS  STABILITY  OF  SUPPLY 

The  United  States  must  have  stability  of  supplies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  order  to  protect  U.S.  consumer  needs,  under  variable  conditions. 

1.  Brazil  is  the  only  friendly  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  can 
respond  with  promptness  to  meet  U.S.  demand  for  rapidly  changing  needs  of 
sugar  should  an  outbreak  of  trouble  occur  in  the  troubled  area  of  the  Far  East 
and  cut  off  those  supplies. 

2.  Brazil’s  year-end  stocks  on  December  31,  1961,  were  twice  as  high  as  Cuban 
carryover  stocks  on  the  same  date  and  are  more  than  five  times  the  amount  of  the 
combined  stock  of  Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Peru,  the  three  major 
Western  Hemisphere  suppliers  of  the  United  States  under  the  present  Sugar  Act. 
Year-end  stocks  in  the  Philippines  and  China,  by  way  of  comparison,  are  also 
very  low  and,  being  6  or  7  weeks  away  from  the  United  States,  offer  limited 
stability  to  meet  U.S.  emergencies.  The  following  comparative  figures  show 
Brazil’s  position  of  importance  as  the  major  friendly  Western  Hemisphere 
producer  of  sugar. 

[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Country 

Production, 
calendar 
year  1961 

Stocks, 
Dec.  31, 
1961 

3, 857,  258 

1,377,  799 

1,710,825 

188,231 

1,003,599 

96.  955 

920,  000 

86,  835 

2  80,  500 

(9 

2  68,  964 

(4) 

1  1961,  based  on  Sept.  30,  1961,  production  and  stocks. 

2  No  information  given  for  1961  production  and  stocks. 

2 1960. 

*  Not  available;  estimate  10,000. 

Source:  March  1962  International  Sugar  Council  Statistical  Bulletin. 

3.  Brazil  is  the  only  friendly  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  whose  stocks 
can  be  reduced  very  substantially  (over  500,000  tons)  without  affecting  the 
orderly  flow  of  sugar  and  endangering  her  consumer  interests.  Brazil  produces 
sugar  virtually  the  year  round  from  two  crops,  one  in  the  northeast  and  one  in 
the  south.  She  has  surplus  cane  in  the  field  and  limitations  on  mill  production. 
Her  current  export  level  of  800,000  tons  can  be  increased  immediately  by  an 
additional  500,000  tons  without  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  mills  to  produce 
additional  sugar. 

4.  Brazil  assures  precisely  the  kind  of  protection  and  stability,  through  a  pro¬ 
duction  that  can  be  rapidly  expanded  and  large  reserve  stocks,  that  Cuba 
formerly  offered  to  make  certain  that  the  Sugar  Act  would  operate  properly  and 
in  an  orderly  fashion. 

I.  Regulation  of  the  Brazilian  Sugar  Industry  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  Brazil  Through  the  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute 

1.  BRAZILIAN  SUGAR  AND  ALCOHOL  INSTITUTE 

The  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  of  Brazil  was  established  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1930  in  order  to  assure  the  balanced  and  orderly  growth  of  sugar 
production.  Conditions  which  existed  in  the  early  thirties  are  well  known  to  the 
sugar  world.  In  fact,  the  depressed  conditions  at  that  time  led  to  the  passage 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the  Jones-Cost igan  Act  of  1934.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  U.S.  quota-type  legislation  which,  in  principle,  has 
remained  unchanged  in  purpose  throughout  these  past  27  years.  Thus,  Brazil 
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has  a  history  of  Government  regulation  of  sugar  very  much  parallel  to  that  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  includes  representation  through  an  executive 
commission  of  all  segments  of  the  sugar  industry — cane  sugar  producers,  sugar¬ 
cane  workers,  mill  owners,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government 
of  Brazil  in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  labor,  industry,  and  finance.  This  proud 
representation  of  all  sections  of  the  Brazilian  economy — Government  and  pri¬ 
vate-permits  the  full  consideration  of  public  and  private  interest. 

The  principal  activties  of  the  Institute  are : 

(a)  Imposing  restrictions  on  production. 

( h )  Regulating  the  distribution  and  flow  of  sugar. 

(c)  Regulating  the  flow  of  surplus  sugar  to  external  markets. 

( d )  Channeling  surplus  sugar  cane  to  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 

( e)  Fixing  the  prices  of  sugar  to  the  mills  each  year. 

if  )  Assuming  the  responsibility  for  authorizing  new  mills  or  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  old  ones. 

2.  UNIQUE  POSITION  OF  THE  SUGAR  AND  AUCOHOL  INSTITUTE 

With  the  broad  representation  and  the  broad  responsibilities,  the  Sugar  and 
Alcohol  Institute  is  in  the  unique  position  of  being  a  representative  body  with 
power  to  act,  sitting  in  continuous  session.  For  administrative  purposes,  the 
Institute  is  under  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  being  tied  very  closely 
to  the  policies  and  production  program  of  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Through  the  Executive  Commission,  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Brazil  is  represented  and  its  views  are  expressed. 

The  growth  of  sugar  production  in  Brazil  to  its  present  level  of  around  4  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  and  the  importance  of  production  of  sugar  in  northeast  Brazil,  has 
focused  attention  on  the  need  for  increased  activity  by  the  Institute. 

There  are  two  distinct  zones  of  sugar  production  iu  Brazil.  The  older  section 
in  the  northeast  produces  sugar  from  September  to  April,  and  accounts  for  about 
one-third  of  Brazilian  production.  The  second  area  is  in  the  southern  section 
of  Brazil  and  produces  sugar  from  July  to  December. 

There  are  roughly  70,000  mill  workers  in  some  368  mills  in  Brazil.  Sugarcane 
workers  total  approximately  250,000.  The  number  of  people  directly  dependent 
on  the  sugar  economy  is  a  minimum  of  1 14.  million. 

Since  40  percent  of  Brazil’s  sugar  production  is  in  the  northeast  area,  where 
social  and  economic  changes  are  most  needed  and  per  capita  income  is  extremely 
low,  the  significance  of  sugar  to  Brazil’s  role  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
been  brought  into  new  focus. 

The  Institute  already  has  taken  steps  to  insure  maximum  contribution  by  the 
sugar  industry  to  Brazil’s  program. 

Beginning  in  October  1961,  a  tax  of  Cr$50  (roughly  15  U.S.  cents  per  132-pound 
bag)  per  bag  of  all  sugar  produced  was  decreed. 

Additional  funds  are  obtained  as  a  recapture  provision  from  exports.  Brazil¬ 
ian  sugar  producers  do  not  participate  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  export  price 
of  sugar  and  therefore  are  not  enriched  by  sales  to  the  U.S.  preferential  market. 
Neither  do  the  producers  bear  the  losses  from  the  sales  to  the  world  market 
currently  at  below  cost  of  production  in  Brazil.  This  is  because  the  price  of 
sugar  is  set  each  year  by  the  Institute  and  is  not  related  to  the  export  market. 
Therefore,  any  net  gains  from  U.S.  sugar  sales  would  go  into  the  special  fund  of 
the  Institute  and  would  be  available  for  uses  determined  by  the  Institute  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  economy  of  Brazil. 

The  program  embodied  under  the  fund  decree  of  November  17,  1961  (Decree 
No.  156),  is  already  in  operation.  A  translation  of  this  decree  is  contained  in 
exhibit  I  attached  to  this  report.  The  fund  will  be  used  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  consolidation  and  development  of  economic  and  social  programs  for  workers 
in  the  sugar  and  sugarcane  industry  and  to  promote  economic,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  research.  There  are  three  stages : 

(a)  Immediate  problem,  by  means  of  an  emergency  plan  ; 

( b )  Medium  problems,  by  a  5-year  plan ;  and 

(c)  Long-term  problems  coordinating  the  economic  and  social  plan  of 
the  Government. 

The  emergency  plan  already  in  operation  gives  high  priority  to  the  financial  and 
technical  situation  in  the  sugar  mills  and  is  directing  its  earliest  consideration  to 
northeast  Brazil  where  the  need  is  greatest,  both  in  technical  terms  and  with 
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respect  to  assisting  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program.  (See  exhibit  III  for 
graphic  description  of  area) .  The  Cr$50  per  bag  of  sugar  was  calculated  to  yield 
about  Cr$l  billion  by  June  30,  1962,  and  additional  funds  would  be  taken  from 
any  profits  accruing  from  U.S.  sales  in  this  period.  Further  comment  on  the 
Institute’s  part  in  the  northeast  program,  which  will  be  coordinated  under 
Sudene  (super intendency  for  the  development  of  the  northwest),  will  be  given 
in  another  section  of  this  report. 

What  the  emergency  plan  assures  in  short  is  that  there  will  lie  no  profiteering 
by  the  mills  and  that  funds  from  export  sales  are  directed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Brazilian  economy  and  under  a  coordinated  program  in  which  the  United 
States — through  President  Kennedys’  Alliance  for  Progress  program — is 
participating.  . 

Not  only  is  the  Institute  aware  of  the  obligation  of  the  sugar  industry  to 
use  its  resources  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  conditions,  but  there  also 
is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  with  the  rate  of  population  growth  at  3.2  percent 
and  with  a  rapid  urbanization  taking  place,  commercial  production  of  sugar  in 
the  next  few  years  will  continue  to  increase  by  at  least  100,000  short  tons,  raw 
value,  a  year.  Per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  in  Brazil  is  among  the  highest 
in  the  Latin  American  countries,  averaging  about  88.9  pounds,  raw  value,  per 
person.  Taking  into  account  current  population  growth  rate  of  3,2  percent, 
Brazil’s  population  by  1970  will  be  approximately  97  million  persons.  Even 
assuming  a  modest  increase  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  in  Brazil,  it  is 
clear  that  Brazil  will  require  a  production  of  at  least  4%  million  short  tons,  raw 
value,  to  meet  domestic  demands.  Add  to  that  another  million  to  1%  million 
tons  for  stocks  and  exports,  and  total  production  requirements  by  lt>70  come 
to  a  minimum  of  6  million  short  tons.  The  industry’s  present  capacity,  assuming 
no  limitation  on  mills,  as  currently  apply,  is  around  5  million  short  tons, 
raw  value. 

In  recognition  of  this  trend  toward  increased  demand  for  raw  sugar,  the 
Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  already  has  initiated  a  comprehensive  national 
economic  study  of  the  entire  sugar  industry  with  a  view  toward  increasing 
efficiency,  establishing  improved  agricultural  practices,  and  instituting  social 
reforms  in  some  of  the  areas  producing  sugar. 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  retail  price  of  sugar,  as  reported  in  the 
International  Sugar  Council  Sugar  Tear  Book,  was  4.4  cents  per  pound,  .January 
1,  i960.  This  is  approximately  the  retail  price  of  refined  sugar  at  world  price 
levels  and  is  the  second  lowest  price  in  the  world.  The  reasonableness  of  the 
price  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  high  level  of  per  capita  sugar  consump¬ 
tion  in  a  country  with,  by  U.S.  standards,  a  low  average  standard  ol  living. 

II.  Brazil's  Sugar  Industry 


1.  THE  INDUSTRY  IN  RETROSPECT 

(a)  Growth  of  production. — Sugar  production  doubled  o\er  the  last  10-year 
period,  increasing  from  1,882,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  in  1951-52  to  an  estimated 
4,100,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  in  1961-62.  The  trend  in  production  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  figures  below  taken  from  table  3,  page  14,  March  1962  report 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  SUS-8  "The 

Sugar  Situation”:  Production, 

thousands  of 
short  tons, 
raw  value 


Average  1950-51  through  1954-55 

1958- 59 _ 

1959- 60 _ 

1960- 61 _ 

1961- 62 _ 


2, 110 
3,  770 
3.  550 
3,  797 
4, 103 


1  Preliminary. 

Note.— See  also  exhibit  II,  p.  3127,  “Sugar  Production  in  Principal  States  of  Brazil.” 

Associated  with  this  increase  in  sugar  production  during  this  10-year  period 
was  an  even  greater  acceleration  in  the  production  of  alcohol.  Alcohol  pro¬ 
duction  increased  168  pc  room ,  or  from  a  total  of  1<0.4  million  liters  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  to  456.3  million  liters  at  the  end  of  the  period.  The 
alcohol  was  produced  from  molasses  (byproduct  of  sugar),  but  included  surplus 
sugarcane  which  was  not  processed  for  the  commercial  extraction  of  sugar. 
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( l>)  Growth  of  consumption. — Brazil's  consumption  increased  76  percent  over 
the  10-year  period,  or  from  1,851,324  short  tons,  raw  value,  in  1951  to  a  total 
of  3,045,295  short  tons,  raw  value,  in  1961. 

Per  capita  consumption  increased  from  around  70  pounds,  raw  value,  in 
1951  to  close  to  90  pounds,  raw  value,  in  1961.  The  rate  of  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  for  Brazil  is  among  the  highest  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  compares  favorably  to  those  of  so-called  developed 
countries.  Consumer  demand  increased  more  sharply  in  the  south  because  of 
rapid  economic  development  and  population  growth.  As  between  north  and 
south  the  increase  over  the  10-year  period  was  211,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
for  the  north  and  878,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  in  the  southern  half  of  Brazil. 

Apparent  sugar  consumption  in  Brazil,  1951-61 
[Raw  value,  thousand  short  tons] 


Year 

North 

South 

Total 

Per  capita 
(pounds) 

1951 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

375 

1,460 

1,835 

70.6 

1952 _ _ _ _ _ 

381 

1,382 

1,763 

64.7 

1953 _ 

414 

1,620 

2,034 

73.0 

1954 _ 

405 

1,654 

2,059 

72. 1 

1955 _ _ _ _ _ 

470 

1,830 

2,300 

81.1 

1956 _ _ _ _ 

470 

1,  905 

2,375 

79  4 

1957 _ _ _ _ 

476 

1,771 

2,247 

73.4 

1958 _ _ _ _ 

579 

2, 079 

2,  658 

84.7 

1959 _  _  _ _ 

562 

2,  071 

2,633 

82.0 

I960 _ 

586 

2,338 

2,924 

88.9 

1961 _ _ _ _ 

« 

(>) 

3, 131 

90.2 

1  Not  available. 


Source:  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  of  Brazil. 


(c)  Exports. — The  growth  of  sugar  production  in  Brazil  necessary  to  supply 
increased  domestic  demand  also  made  it  possible  for  Brazil  to  reenter  the  export 
market  in  the  middle  1950’s.  The  increased  production  of  sugar  was  largely 
accomplished  by  expansion  in  the  southern  area,  particular,  in  Sao  Paulo.  Since 
the  industry  there  was  relatively  new,  a  greater  economy  in  production  was 
achieved.  As  a  result,  Brazil  was  in  a  position  to  increase  its  exports.  Brazil 
joined  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  in  1958,  accepting  a  basic  quota  of 
550,000  metric  tons,  equivalent  of  over  600,000  short  tons,  which  was  below 
Brazil’s  request.  With  the  obligatory  reserve  of  12%  percent,  this  permits  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  695,000  short  tons  plus  whatever  shortfalls  are  granted  during 
the  respective  quota  years.  In  recent  years,  Brazil  has  maintained  exports  at 
an  average  of  800,000  short  tons  fulfilling  her  obligations  under  the  agreement. 
The  history  of  Brazilian  exports  in  recent  years  is  given  below  : 


Brazil:  Exports  of  sugar 
[Thousand  short  tons] 

1959  -  667.9 

1960  _ 942.  2 

1961  -  821.1 


Source :  International  Sugar  Council,  Statistical  Bulletin. 

It  should  be  noted  that  exports  to  the  United  States  are  not  chargeable  against 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement  quotais.  Therefore,  when  the  United  States 
stopped  the  imports  of  Cuban  sugars  in  1960,  the  Cuban  sugars  were  thrown  into 
the  world  market.  While  Russia  and  China  stepped  in  and  bought  the  sugars 
the  net  result  was  that  they  had  sugars  available  to  put  on  the  world  market  as 
all  of  the  Cuban  imports  were  not  taken  into  immediate  consumption  in  those 
a~eas‘  *'s  forced  exporting  nations,  such  as  Brazil,  to  make  every  effort  to 
offset  this  additional  competition.  Losses  of  markets  occurred  primarily  in 


.moo - 040.  4 

1956  -  25.  8 

1957  -  450.2 

1958  -  855.2 
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Europe.  The  above  situation  is  illustrated  in  the  table  below  which  shows 
Brazil’s  sugar  exports  by  areas  of  destination  for  the  4  years  1958-61 : 


Brazil’s  sugar  exports  by  area  destination,  1958-61 
[Thousand  short  tonsl 


Destination 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

368.1 

235.  7 

418.6 

323. 1 

302. 1 

261.7 

209.6 

45.4 

141.0 

103.7 

153.  9 

75.1 

43.9 

53.7 

46. 1 

54.2 

11.6 

114.0 

323.2 

1.4 

855.2 

667.9 

942.2 

821. 1 

Source:  International  Sugar  Council,  Statistical  Bulletin. 


Percentage  distribution  of  Brazil’s  sugar  exports,  by  destination,  1958-61 


Destination 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

43.1 

35.3 

44.4 

39.4 

35.3 

39.2 

22.3 

5.  5 

16.5 

15.5 

16.3 

9. 1 
6.  6 

5. 1 

8.1 

4.9 

1.7 

12. 1 

39.4 

.2 

Total  _  _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  International  Sugar  Council,  Statistical  Bulletin. 


Considering  the  natural  resources  for  sugar  production  in  Brazil  and  the 
need  for  foreign  exchange,  Brazil  plans  to  maintain  her  participation  in  the 
world  market  and  expects  that  by  1970  approximately  1  million  short  tons 
could  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  share  of  world  market  potentials  to  cover 
exports  including  the  obilgatory  reserve  of  12V>  percent. 

2.  GROWTH  POTENTIAL  FOR  THE  BRAZILIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

The  “Special  Study  on  Sugar,”  published  February  14,  1961,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  request  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  in  a  review  of  the  availability  of  foreign  sugars  for  the 
United  States,  made  the  following  statement  on  page  63 :  “Brazil  is,  of  course, 
the  country  in  that  area  which  has  the  largest  potential  for  expansion.  Given 
adequate  incentive  that  country  has  the  potential  capacity  to  become  a  leading 
supplier  for  the  United  States.”  This  remark  was  taken  from  the  section 
“Future  Foreign  Availabilites  From  Sources  Other  Than  Cuba”  beginning  on 
page  61  of  the  sugar  study. 

In  connection  with  this  report,  the  special  study  group  prepared  a  table 
projecting  available  supplies  from  foreign  countries  under  various  price  assump¬ 
tions.  That  table,  reproduced  at  the  end  of  this  section,  illustrates  Brazil’s  great 
potential  to  expand  sugar  exports. 

In  fact,  Brazil’s  current  exports  even  now  total  more  than  800,000  short  tons 
of  raw  sugar  annually,  and  this  is  being  achieved  under  rigid  production  restric¬ 
tions  involving  individual  grinding  quotas  to  each  mill. 

Moreover,  Brazil  has  the  ability,  by  easing  production  restrictions,  to  expand 
exports  quickly  by  another  million  short  tons  a  year. 

But,  Brazil’s  capacity  to  expand  exports  is  not  the  only  advantage  she  has  to 
offer  the  United  States  as  a  dependable  sugar  supplier.  Another  distinction  is 
the  fact  that  sugar  production  in  Brazil  is  continuous  throughout  the  year. 
Brazil  has  two  crop  seasons  a  year — one  in  the  north  from  September  to  April, 
and  the  other  in  the  south  from  June  to  December. 

The  combination  of  a  substantial  United  States  and  world  quota  and  con¬ 
tinuous  production  from  two  crops  would  tend  to  give  the  United  States  a  source 
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of  supply  not  too  unlike  the  stabilizing  assurances  which  Cuba  gave  this  coun¬ 
try  under  the  Sugar  Act. 

There  follows  a  deseirpition  of  Brazil’s  two  areas  of  sugar  production,  the 
southern  area  and  the  northeast  area.  Attached  to  this  report  are  three  maps 
showing  the  location  and  production  of  sugar  by  areas  in  Brazil. 

(а)  Southern  area. — Sugar  production  in  this  area  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  10  years.  As  previously  pointed  out,  each  mill  is  limited  by  quota  assigned 
by  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  annually.  These  mills  are  operating  at  an 
estimated  75  percent  of  capacity  and  production  can  be  increased  rapidly  upon 
short  notice  with  little  or  no  expansion  of  existing  facilities.  Production  cur¬ 
rently  is  around  (50  percent  of  the  total  production  of  Brazil. 

(б)  Northeast  area. — The  sugar  industry  in  the  northeast  has  been  in  existence 
for  centuries  and  is  an  important  industry  in  the  economy  of  that  area,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Pernambuco  and  the  adjacent  state  of  Alagoras.  The  Sugar  and 
Alcohol  Institute  has  given  special  attention  to  the  sugar  industry  in  the  northeast 
for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  need  for  social  and  economic  improvement  as  a  part 
of  Brazil’s  Alliance  for  Progress  program;  and  (2)  the  need  for  increased  effi- 
'ciency  so  that  the  sugar  industry  can  improve  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  workers  and  associated  service  industries  to  the  sugar  industry  of  the  north¬ 
east.  The  net  effect  of  this  special  attention  is  to  increase  the  sugar  production 
in  the  northeast  through  increased  efficiency,  improved  agricultural  practices, 
and  other  improvements  which  will  bring  about  a  larger  and  more  efficient  sugar 
production.  Action  in  this  direction  has  already  been  taken  by  the  program 
as  announced  in  the  November  17.  11161.  decree  previously  mentioned  and  com¬ 
mented  on  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

III.  Social  and  Economic  Impact  of  Sugar  Production  and  Exports 

Attention  is  being  focused  on  both  the  economic  and  social  importance  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  Brazil.  The  annual  value  of  production  in  terms  of  TT.S. 
dollars  would  be  approximately  $250  million  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
approximately  70,000  sugar  millworkers  and  250,000  sugarcane  workers,  or  a 
total  of  320,000.  Taking  the  average  family  of  4,  the  number  of  people  directly 
dependent  on  the  sugar  economy  will  go  as  high  as  1.280,000. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  persons  in  the  allied  industries,  such  as  transpor¬ 
tation,  suppliers,  distributors,  etc.,  who  draw  income  from  the  sugar  economy. 
Approximately  368  mills  are  rather  well  scattered  throughout  the  sugarcane 
area.  \\  bile  there  are  some  small  mills,  in  general,  the  distribution  by  size 
groups  indicates  that  production  is  fairly  well  balanced  as  illustrated  in  the 
tables  below  showing  the  distribution  of  production  by  size  groups  by  the  two 
principal  states,  Pernambuco  and  Sao  Paulo. 


Production  of  sugar  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco,  1961-62 


Relative  size  of  productions 

Number  of 
mills 

Production 
total  by 
size  groups 

Equivalent 
short  tons 
tel  quel 

Percent  of 
total 

Average 
production 
per  mill 

Bans,  60  kilos 

0  to  100,000... 

12 

13 

IS 

6 

645, 500 
2,  084,  325 
3,512.362 
2.  038,  905 
1,761.504 

2,  906,  648 

Short  tons 

3,  558 
10, 604 
15, 487 
22, 475 
29, 126 
48,  060 

100,000  to  200,000... 

42,  b»/2 

137, 853 
232, 300 
134, 849 

1 16, 502 
192, 240 

200,000  to  300,000 

300,000  to  400,000... 

400.000  to  500,000 

16 

500,000  and  over. 

4 

zz 

Total . . 

‘  54 

12,  949,  244 

2  15, 860 

1  Does  not  include  2  inactive  mills. 

2  Weighted  average. 
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Production  of  sugar  in  the  State  of  Sdo  Paulo,  1961-62 


Relative  size  of  productions 
(Bags,  60  kilosi 

Number  of 
mills 

Production 
total  by 
size  groups 

Equivalent 
short  tons 
tel  quel 

Percent  of 
total 

Average 
production 
per  mill 

A  to  100,000  _ 

49 

2. 848,  860 

188,418 

19 

Short  tons 

3. 845 

1 00 ,000  to  200 ,00( ) _ _ _  _ 

26 

3,731,263 

246, 778 

25 

9,491 

206|000  to  300j000 _ 

7 

1,  663,  187 

110,000 

a 

15.714 

300 ’ooo  to  400^000 _  __  _ 

4 

1,  403.  059 

92,  796 

9 

23, 199 

40o!()00  to  500’000.__  _  _  - 

2, 985,  488 

197,  454 

20 

28, 208 

4 

2,  470,  885 

163,  419 

16 

40,  855 

Total-  _ 

97 

15, 102,  742 

998,  865 

100 

1  10,  298 

1  Weighted  average. 

Source:  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute. 


Brazil  has  a  1962  population  of  an  estimated  76  million,  representing  about 
40  percent  of  the  population  of  Latin  America — and  over  one-half  the  land 
area.  As  a  contribution  to  the  stabilization  of  world  prices  she  has  restricted 
sugar  production  and  adhered  to  limiting  sugar  exports.  Considering  the  im¬ 
portance  to  the  economy  and  to  the  program  of  social  improvement  undertaken 
by  the  Government,  an  opportunity  to  utilize  fully  existing  capacity  and  to  im¬ 
prove  production  practices,  including  renovation  in  the  northeast,  would  be  of 
great  value  to  the  program  and  would  make  it  much  more  feasible  to  achieve 
some  of  the  goals  of  improving  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  sugarcane 
workers.  Brazil  has  not  shared  in  the  U.S.  quota  under  the  Sugar  Act  despite 
her  relative  importance  as  the  leading  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
table  below  compares  her  relative  position  in  terms  of  population,  land  area, 
sugar  production,  and  sugar  exports  with  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
receiving  basic  and  nonquota  sugar  allocations  during  the  last  3  years,  1959-61. 


Sugar — Western  Hemisphere  countries  receiving  U.S.  quotas  or  non-quota 

sugars  in  1961 


Percentages 

Divisions 

Population 

Land  area 

Produc¬ 
tion  1 

Total 
exports  1 

Exports  to 
United 
States  1 

South  America: 

19.7 

10.3 

Brazil...  ..  _  .  .  - 

44.5 

59.2 

38.4 

Colombia . . . . . 

9. 1 

7.9 

3.8 

.4 

1.  1 

Ecuador  . . .  ...  --  .  - - 

2.8 

2. 1 

1.2 

.  7 

.9 

Paraguay _ _ _ ---  - 

1. 1 

2.8 

.3 

.2 

,i 

Peru _  _ 

6.9 

9.3 

9.4 

14.2 

23.7 

Other  Western  Hemisphere: 

3.7 

7.8 

2. 9 

British  Guiana _ _ _  ..  - 

.4 

1.5 

British  West  Indies - -  - 

2.0 

.  1 

10.5 

20.6 

5.  8 

Costa  Rica..  . . 

.8 

.4 

.8 

.  4 

1. 1 

Dominican  Republic . . . 

2.0 

.4 

11.0 

23. 1 

22.  4 

Guatemala  - - -  .. - 

2.4 

.8 

.9 

.  1 

.  4 

Haiti  . 

2.2 

.2 

.7 

.8 

2.2 

Mexico . . .  .  ... 

22.6 

13.  7 

17.5 

10.8 

26.6 

N icaragua  .  - - 

.9 

1.0 

.9 

.8 

2.0 

Panama  . . . . 

.  7 

.5 

.3 

.  1 

.3 

El  Salvador...  _ 

1.6 

.  1 

.6 

.3 

Total  Western  Hemisphere—.  ...  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Others: 

Australia  _  _  .  - 

2.3 

70.7 

26.5 

48.3 

0 

Taiwan  (China) _  _ 

2.4 

.3 

17.4 

50.5 

100.0 

India.  ..  _  _ _ _ 

95.3 

29.0 

56. 1 

1.  2 

Total,  others . . . . 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 3-year  average,  1959-61. 

Source:  United  Nations,  “World  Almanac,  1961,”  “International  Sugar  Council  Bulletin,  1961,"  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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1.  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  problem 

Brazil  has  the  most  serious  balanee-of-payments  problem  of  any  large  country 
in  Latin  America.  The  balance-of-payments  difficulties  are  not  reflected  in  the 
decline  in  the  foreign  exchange  reserves  of  the  monetary  authorities.  In  fact, 
Brazil  has  had  inadequate  monetary  reserves  for  many  years,  so  that  a  signifi¬ 
cant  reduction  has  not  been  possible  except  through  an  increase  in  its  monetary 
liabilities  relative  to  its  gold  and  foreign  exchange  assets.  Instead,  the  payments 
difficulties  of  Brazil  have  manifested  themselves  in  the  recurrent  need  for  help 
in  meeting  accruing  obligations,  including  commercial  arrears,  and  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  maintaining  harsh  restrictions  on  imports. 

Balance  of  payments  of  Brazil,  1957-60 


[Millions  of  U.S.  dollars) 


1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Goods  and  services _ 

-284 

-261 

-337 

-538 

Exports,  f.o.b - 

1,392 

1,243 

1,  282 

1.269 

Imports,  f.o.b - 

-1,285 

-1, 179 

-1.210 

-1,293 

Adjustments  for  freight,  insurance,  commissions - 

-203 

—  174 

—  164 

-169 

Other  services _ 

-188 

—  151 

—245 

—345 

Transfer  payments _ 

-13 

-6 

-5 

-5 

Capital,  excluding  monetary  sector-.  - 

306 

259 

250 

190 

Foreign  direct  investment - 

176 

129 

158 

138 

New  loans,  amortization,  and  deferred  payments..- 

130 

130 

92 

52- 

Errors  and  omissions,  net - - - 

Deficit:  Decrease  in  reserve  assets  or  increase  in  liabil- 

-148 

-188 

3 

-9 

ities  of  the  monetary  sectors - 

139 

196 

89 

362- 

Source:  International  Financial  Statistics,  May  1962,  p.  65. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  difficulties  in  the  balance  of  payments  of  Brazil 
has  been  the  steady  decline  in  the  prices  of  its  export  products.  For  example, 
the  price  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  has  declined  from  an  average  of  78.30 
.cents  a  pound  in  1954  to  36.30  cents  a  pound  in  1961.  The  price  of  cacao 
in  the  United  States  has  fallen  from  an  average  of  57.74  cents  a  pound  in 
1954  to  22.70  cents  a  pound  in  1961.  And  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  world  price  for  such  exports,  lias 
gone  down  from  38.50  cents  a  pound  in  1954  to  27.20  cents  a  pound  in  1961. 
These  three  commodities  account  for  about  two-thirds  of  Brazil’s  exports. 


Export  price  indexes  of  selected  Latin  American  Countries  and  products 


[1954  =  100] 


Export  price 

Country:1  index,  1961 

Argentina _  87 

Brazil _  56 

Colombia _  59 

Costa  Rica _  59 

Dominican  Republic _  71 

Ecuador _  66 

Guatemala _  60 

Uruguay _  79 

Venezuela _  97 


Commodity : 

Cacao _ 

Coffee _ 

Copper _ 

Cotton _ 

Meat _ 

Petroleum 

Sugar _ 

Wheat _ 

Wool _ 


Export  price- 
index,  1961 

_  3T 

_  51 

_  94 

_  76 

_ 104 

_  97 

_  95 

_  92 

_  74 


1  Export  price  indexes  are  not  available  for  several  large  Latin  American  countries, 
including  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chile.  The  decline  in  their  export  products  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  less  than  that  of  the  agricultural  exporters  of  Latin  America. 

Source  :  International  Financial  Statistics,  April  and  May  1962,  p.  32. 

Although  Brazil  is  not  unique  among  countries  exporting  primary  products, 
it  has  been  more  seriously  affected  by  low  export  prices  than  any  country  in 
Latin  America  or,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Burma,  in  the  world.  Of  the 
nine  principal  export  commodities  of  Latin  America,  the  largest  decline  in 
prices  of  Latin  American  export  commodities  front  1954  to  1961  was  15  percent, 
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the  average  decline  in  the  prices  of  coffe,  cacao,  and  cotton  was  over  40  per¬ 
cent.  As  a  consequence,  although  the  volume  of  Brazil’s  exports  increased 
by  30  percent  in  the  past  7  years,  the  dollar  value  of  Brazil’s  exports  in 
1961  was  11  percent  lower  than  in  1954.  Its  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  the  same  period  (as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce)  fell  by  nearly 
20  percent. 

Exports  of  Brazil,  total  and  to  the  United  States 
[Millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Year 

Total  ex¬ 
ports,  f.o.b. 

Exports  to 
United  States, 
c.i.f. 

1954.  _ _ _ 

1,562 

682 

1955 _ 

1,423 

633 

1956 _ _ _ 

1,482 

746 

1957 _ 

1, 392 

700 

Year 

Total  ex¬ 
ports,  f.o.b. 

Exports  to 
United  States, 
c.i.f. 

1958 . . . . 

1,243 

567 

1959 _ 

1, 282 

629 

1960 _ 

1,269 

570 

1961 _ 

1,402 

562 

Source:  International  Financial  Statistics,  May  1962.  p.  38;  and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


To  some  extent,  the  inflation  and  the  unsuitable  structure  of  exchange  rates 
prevented  the  development  of  other  export  products  in  the  past.  This  is  no 
longer  true.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  exchange  rate  of  the 
cruzeiro  enables  producers  to  compete  in  world  markets  for  the  export  of  all 
goods  in  which  Brazil  has  a  comparative  advantage.  Until  financial  stability 
is  established  and  the  persistent  inflation  is  eliminated,  the  present  exchange 
system  must  be  maintained  so  that  conditions  will  remain  favorable  for  the 
expansion  of  exports.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Government  of  Brazil  is  aware 
of  the  importance  of  controlling  and  eliminating  inflation.  The  Minister  of 
Finance,  Dr.  Walther  Moreria  Salles,  has  presented  a  program  for  fiscal  and 
credit  reform  that  has  been  approved  by  the  cabinet  and  is  being  considered  by 
the  Congress. 

Effect  on  imports. — It  was  stated  above  that  the  balance  of  payments  difficul¬ 
ties  of  Brazil  have  manifested  themselves  in  a  severe  restriction  of  imports.  The 
level  of  imports  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  far  below  the  level  required 
for  the  normal  functioning  of  the  Brazilian  economy.  The  deficiency  of  im¬ 
ports  has  retarded  economic  growth  and  has  held  back  the  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living.  While  Brazil  has  made  special  efforts  to  maintain  imports 
of  capital  goods  and  of  raw  materials  for  its  industries,  this  has  required  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  rigorous  restriction  of  imports  of  consumer  goods.  These  restric¬ 
tions  have  been  applied  not  only  to  luxury  goods  but  even  to  the  most  essential 
consumer  goods,  including  basic  foods  such  as  wheat. 

The  extent  of  the  deficiency  of  imports  is  evident  in  the  decline  of  Brazil’s 
imports  in  the  past  10  years.  In  1951  and  1952,  imports  amounted  to  $2  billion 
a  year,  although  this  was  an  unusually  high  level.  In  1954,  imports  were 
$1,630  million,  a  level  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  economy  and  one  that 
could  be  supported  by  the  exports  and  other  foreign  exchange  receipts  of  Brazil. 

In  the  7  years  since  then,  imports  have  been  from  10  to  24  percent  lower  than 
in  1954  although  in  the  meantime  the  gross  national  product  has  increased 
about  40  percent  in  real  terms.  The  proportion  of  imports  in  the  consumption 
and  investment  of  Brazil  is  now  about  three-fifths  of  what  it  was  7  years  ago. 
Despite  this,  Brazil  has  maintained  its  imports  from  the  United  States  and  they 
were  higher  in  1961  than  in  1954. 

Imports  of  Brazil,  total  and  from  the  United  States 


[Millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Year 

Total 

Imports, 

c.i.f. 

Imports 
from  United 
States,  f.o.b. 

Year 

Total 

imports, 

c.i.f. 

Imports 
from  United 
States,  f.o.b. 

1954 _ _ 

1,630 

475 

1958... 

1  353 

534 

1955 _ 

1,  306 

254 

1959 _ 

1  374 

413 

1956 _ 

1,234 

309 

1960... 

1  462 

426 

1957 _ 

1,488 

484 

1961. 

1,460 

486 

Source:  International  Financial  Statistics,  May  1962,  p.  39;  and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  the  economy  of  Brazil  to  function  with 
the  present  deficiency  of  imports.  Furthermore,  unless  Brazil  can  increase  its 
exports  and  thus  pay  for  additional  imports,  the  deficiency  of  imports  will  be¬ 
come  even  more  critical  in  the  future.  In  the  report  on  the  economic  program 
of  the  Government,  Issued  by  the  Cabinet  at  the  beginning  of  the  Goulart  admin¬ 
istration  it  is  estimated  that  imports  will  have  to  increase  by  more  than  40  per¬ 
cent  in  the  decade  of  1961-70  to  meet  the  requirements  of  economic  develop- 
men(_i  e  for  capital  goods,  parts,  and  raw  materials.  Unless  imports  of  such 
goods  are ’increased  to  this  extent,  it  will  be  impossible  for  Brazil  to  implement 
its  part  of  the  program  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  need  for  increased  imports  is  much  greater  than 
this  estimate  of  import  requirements  for  development  goods.  With  increased 
population  and  increased  income,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  continue  the  present 
low  level  of  imports  of  essential  consumer  goods.  For  wheat  alone,  a  basic  food 
for  the  lower  income  groups,  import  requirements  are  estimated  to  rise  from  just 
under  2  million  metric  tons  in  1961  to  over  4  million  metric  tons  in  1966,  of  which 
more  than  2.5  million  metric  tons  would  have  to  come  from  the  United  States. 
This  assumes  an  increase  in  domestic  production  of  wheat  and  an  increase  in 
imports  from  Argentina.  At  $70  a  metric  ton  (the  present  price),  imports  of 
wheat  in  1966  would  be  valued  at  $280  million.  If  consumption  of  wheat  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rise  of  incomes,  which  is  esential  for  a  moderate  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living,  Brazil  would  have  to  find  some  way  to  finance  this  enormous 
increase  in  imports. 

Brazil's  imports  of  wheat,  actual  and  estimated,  1960-66 


[Thousand  metric  tons) 


Year 

Total 

imports 

Principal  sources  of  supply 

Argentina  1 

Soviet 
Union  1 

United 
States 2 

I960 _ 

2, 033 

1,098 

197 

728 

1961 - - - 

1,928 

121 

193 

1,614 

1962 _ _ _ _ _ 

2, 600 

700 

200 

1.700 

1963  —  _ 

3,  350 

1,000 

200 

2, 150 

1964 _ _ _ _ _ 

3,750 

1,000 

200 

2,  550 

1965 _ _ _ _ 

3,940 

1,200 

300 

2,  440 

1966 _ _ _ 

4,  040 

1,200 

300 

2,540 

1  To  be  supplied  under  trade  agreements. 

2  Residual  import  requirements.  Supplies  from  other  sources  have  been  negligible  in  the  past  4  years. 


Production  and  export  of  sugar 

For  Brazil,  the  increase  and  diversification  of  its  exports  is  indispensable  to 
attaining  the  economic  and  social  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  Brazil  can  increase  its  earnings  from  coffee  exports  to  any 
significant  extent.  The  growth  in  world  demand  for  coffee  will  be  relatively  slow 
unless  the  heavy  taxes  on  coffee  consumption  are  reduced  in  some  European 
countries.  In  fact,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  maintenance  of  preferences  for 
African  producers  by  the  Common  Market  countries  will  further  restrict  the 
market  for  Brazil’s  coffee.  In  any  event,  the  greater  part  of  the  expansion  in 
the  world  market  for  coffee  is  likely  to  be  absorbed  by  new  producers.  It  would 
be  dangerous  for  Brazil  to  continue  to  let  its  economic  destiny  be  tied  to  the  world 
market  for  coffee. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  increase  Brazil’s  exports  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
its  future  import  needs  without  developing  foreign  markets  for  a  wide  range 
of  new  products — agricultural,  mineral,  and  manufactures.  As  a  country  of 
continental  size,  with  nearly  75  million  inhabitants,  Brazil  has  the  potential 
of  becoming  one  of  the  great  trading  countries  of  the  world.  Canada,  with  a 
territory  equal  to  that  of  Brazil  and  with  a  population  of  only  18  million  in¬ 
habitants,  is  the  fifth  largest  exporter  and  importer.  Furthermore,  as  in  the 
case  of  Canada,  the  natural  direction  of  Brazil’s  trade  is  with  the  United  States. 
The  greatest  beneficiary  or  an  expansion  of  Brazil’s  trade  is  certain  to  be  the 
United  States. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  Brazil  has  not  given  sufficient  attention  in  the  past  to 
the  need  to  develop  greater  diversification  of  exports.  As  a  consequence,  when 
the  world  market  for  coffee  deteriorated,  its  other  exports  did  not  increase  sig¬ 
nificantly,  although  total  world  exports  increased  by  52  percent  from  1954  to 
1961.  It  will  take  time  to  build  up  Brazil’s  capacity  to  produce  a  wide  range  of 
agricultural,  mineral,  and  manufactured  products  capable  of  competing  with  the 
products  of  other  countries.  It  will  take  even  longer  to  build  up  the  trade  con¬ 
nections  necessary  to  penetrate  foreign  markets. 

There  is  one  field,  however,  in  which  Brazil  has  great  capacity  for  increasing 
production  and  exports  quickly  and  that  is  in  the  production  of  sugar.  Further¬ 
more,  under  the  exceptional  conditions  that  have  emerged  in  the  past  year, 
Brazil  should  find  a  favorable  market  for  its  production  in  the  United  States. 
For  a  considerable  period  in  the  past,  Brazil  was  the  world’s  leading  producer 
of  sugar.  It  is  still  one  of  the  largest  sugar  producers  in  the  world.  In  1961- 
62,  Brazil’s  production  of  4.1  million  tons  of  cane  sugar  will  exceed  that  of  any 
foreign  country,  except  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  in  1958-59  before  the 
exclusion  of  Cuba  from  the  U.S.  market,  Brazil  was  by  far  the  largest  foreign 
producer  next  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Centrifugal  sugar  production,  by  countries  or  areas,  1958-59  and  1961-62 


[Thousand  short  tons] 


Country  or  region 

1958-59 

1961-62  i 

Country  or  region 

1958-59 

1961-62  i 

United  States,  continental _ 

Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico _ 

Cuba _ 

2. 779 
2. 062 
6.  574 
994 
866 
2.321 

3.  770 
794 
2,265 
8.  839 

3,370 

2. 350 
6,020 

1, 050 
946 

2, 900 

4. 103 
965 
2,093 

8, 163 

Eastern  Europe . . . 

U.S.S.R.  (Europe  and  Asia).. 

4, 192 
6,800 
2,807 
2,662 
5.048 
1, 762 

4. 727 
7,000 
3.  095 
3,  775 
5,  221 
1,  710 

Dominican  Republic _ 

West  Indies  Federation. .  ... 
Other  North  America  _ 

India. . . . . . 

Other  Asia . .  . 

Oceania _ _ _ 

World  total,  cane  and 
beet _ _ _ _ 

Peru.  _  _  .  . 

Other  South  America _ 

Western  Europe _ _ 

54,  535 

57,  488 

1  Preliminary  estimate. 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Circular,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Sugar,  FS-5-61,  December  1961 
pp.  7-8. 


The  relative  capacity  of  Brazil  to  produce  sugar  on  an  efficient  basis  is  not 
fully  revealed  by  these  data.  Actually,  Brazil  can  produce  much  more  sugar 
than  she  is  now  producing.  As  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  states  in 
the  circular  cited  above:  “Sugar  production  in  Brazil  is  controlled  by  production 
quotas  for  each  mill.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Brazil  had  a  larger  share 
in  U.S.  imports  of  sugar,  its  production  could  be  expanded  sufficiently  to  meet 
both  its  increased  quota  in  the  U.S.  market  and  increased  consumption  at  home, 
and  maintain  its  world  market  under  the  ISA.  As  the  largest  producer  of  sugar 
in  the  world  of  those  friendly  to  the  United  States,  Brazil  is  entitled  to  a  larger 
share  in  U.S.  sugar  imports.  The  beneficial  effect  on  Brazil’s  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  of  a  larger  sugar  quota  would  be  enormous.  It  would  enable  Brazil  to 
reduce  its  payments  deficit  and  pay  for  greatly  increased  imports  of  wheat  and 
other  goods  from  the  United  States. 

Sugar  is  the  only  commodity  whose  production  and  export  could  be  quickly 
increased  in  large  quantities,  within  the  present  structure  of  Brazil’s  economy. 
In  the  case  of  wheat,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  provide  for  increased  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  next  few  years,  but  to  enable  Brazil  to  make  these  purchases  from 
the  United  States  in  much  greater  part  for  cash.  In  1961,  over  80  percent  of 
Brazil’s  imports  of  wheat  came  from  the  United  States.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
Brazil’s  entire  consumption  of  wheat  was  supplied  by  imports  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480.  By  1966.  Brazil’s  imports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States 
could  be  increased  by  57  percent.  More  than  half  of  this  wheat  would  be  paid 
for  in  cash,  if  sales  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  could  be  increased  sufficiently. 

The  Northeast  and  sugar  exports 

An  important  feature  of  Brazil’s  development  program,  and  an  integral  part 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is  the  strengthening  of  the  economy  of  northeast 
Brazil.  This  large  region  of  Brazil,  once  the  center  of  the  economic  life  of 
85341—62 - 23 
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the  country,  has  been  severely  depressed  for  generations.  The  economic  decline 
of  the  northeast  is  partly  attributable  to  the  loss  of  its  predominant  position 
in  the  world  market  for  sugar.  This  region  was  at  one  time  the  principal  sugar 
producing  and  exporting  region  of  the  world.  Even  now,  it  produces  40  percent 
of  the  total  output  of  sugar  in  Brazil.  With  the  stagnation  of  its  sugar  economy, 
the  capacity  of  the  northeast  to.  raise  its  production  efficiency  and  to  diversify 
its  production  was  seriously  impaired.  Once  the  most  prosperous  region  of 
Brazil,  the  northeast  has  fallen  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  country  in  economic 
opportunities  and  in  economic  growth. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  “the  population  of  the 
northeast  (nearly  25  million)  is  mainly  concentrated  in  the  humid  eastern 
area,  traditionally  a  sugar  producing  region.”  The  per  capita  income  is  about 
!?100  a  year,  less  than  a  third  of  the  average  income  of  the  center-south.  There 
is  severe  unemployment  and  the  standard  of  living  of  a  great  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  below  subsistence  level.  The  economic  disparity  between  the  northeast 
and  other  regions  of  Brazil  is  becoming  steadily  greater.  Its  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  the  postwar  period  has  been  only  half  of  that  of  the  center-south. 
Brazil  wants  this  region  to  have  the  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  its  economy  and 
to  enter  once  more  into  the  main  stream  of  the  country’s  economic  life.  If 
conditions  of  extreme  poverty  are  permitted  to  persist,  they  will  not  only 
endanger  the  economic  development  of  the  country,  but  the  resulting  social  unrest 
may  undermine  the  political  stability  of  all  of  Latin  America. 

With  the  aid  of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  Brazil  has  undertaken 
a  special  program  for  the  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of  the  northeast.  The 
objectives  of  the  program  are  to  improve  agricultural  efficiency,  to  diversify 
agricultural  production  and  to  develop  light  manufactures.  The  resources  for 
this  program  are  largely  provided  by  Brazil  itself.  The  United  States  helps  the 
special  program  indirectly  through  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  agricultural  products  under  Public  Law  480.  The  United  States  also 
helps  through  the  social  fund  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  administered  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  There  is  great  hope  that  this  joint  effort 
will  he  effective  in  creating  the  conditions  necessary  for  strengthening  the 
economy  of  the  northeast. 

The  large  resources  that  are  being  devoted  by  Brazil  to  the  special  program  for 
the  northeast  are  not  intended  to  be  used  primarily  for  relief,  but  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of  this  region.  Unless  the  northeast  can 
increase  its  production  and  employment  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  pay  for  its 
consumption,  the  special  program  will  have  failed  of  its  principal  objective. 
In  fact,  unless  the  production  of  the  northeast  contributes  toward  increasing 
the  exports  of  Brazil,  the  balance-of-payments  problem  will  become  even  more 
difficult.  For  the  northeast  itself  requires  large  imports  of  equipment  and 
materials  for  its  development,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  in  this  area  will 
bring  the  need  for  increased  imports  of  essential  consumer  goods  (including 
wheat) . 

As  already  noted,  the  special  program  for  the  northeast  is  intended  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  the  sugar  economy,  which  is  below  that  of  the  newer 
sugar  producing  areas  of  Brazil.  This  is  to  be  done  through  the  use  of  better 
equipment,  much  of  which  will  come  from  the  United  States,  and  more  water 
for  irrigation.  It  would  be  futile  to  increase  employment  and  the  productivity 
of  workers  in  the  sugar  industry  unless  a  market  can  be  found  abroad  for  the 
increased  production  of  sugar.  Any  enlargement  of  the  sugar  quota  for  Brazil 
in  the  United  States  would  be  immediately  reflected  in  increased  production, 
employment  and  income  in  the  northeast.  The  greater  income  from  sugar 
would  provide  the  economic  basis  for  the  diversification  of  agriculture  to  supply 
local  needs  for  food  and  for  the  development  of  light  manufacturing  industries. 
The  task  of  restoring  a  working  economy  in  the  northeast  could  be  achieved 
more  surely  and  more  promptly,  and  with  less  of  a  strain  on  the  balance  of 
payments,  if  it  is  facilitated  by  increased  production  and  exports  of  sugar. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Government  of  Brazil  places  great  stress  on 
increasing  sugar  exports  to  the  LTnited  States  as  a  part  of  its  program  for 
economic  development. 

2.  ARLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

In  this  section  we  discuss  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  importance  of  Brazil 
to  that  Alliance,  and  the  ways  in  which  the  strengthening  of  Brazil’s  economy 
through  the  assignment  of  a  sugar  quota  will  improve  the  prospects  of  success 
for  that  Alliance  and  expand  trade  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States. 
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The  real  meaning  of  “trade,  not  aid." — It  is  often  said  in  the  United  States 
that  it  should  be  our  national  policy  to  encourage  “trade,  not  aid.”  The  truth 
is,  of  course,  that  bur  policy  must  include  both  trade  and  aid.  One  of  the 
strengths  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  that  it  does  provide  for  both. 

A  sharp  drop  in  the  price  of  coffee  can  cancel  the  effect  of  a  great  deal  of 
U.S.  aid  and  can  cripple  the  internal  program  of  the  Brazilian  Government  to 
channel  resources  into  economic  growth.  It  is,  therefore,  part  of  the  Alliance 
to  buttress  the  self-help  and  the  aid  programs  with  commodity  agreements 
that  will  cushion  the  economies  of  the  Latin  American  nations  against  the 
bruising  jolts  of  sharp  fluctuations  in  the  “terms  of  trade” — in  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products  and  other  raw  materials. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  originated  in  the  Brazilian  proposal  for  Operation 
Pan  American.  It  is  important  to  recall  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  owes 
even  its  origin  to  the  political  and  economic  leaders  of  Brazil.  On  August  8, 
1958,  the  Government  of  Brazil  sent  an  aide  memoire  to  the  governments  of 
the  other  American  States  that  described  in  detail  the  views  of  the  Government 
of  Brazil  with  respect  to  the  nature,  characteristics,  objectives,  and  functioning 
of  Operation  Pan  America. 

In  accordance  with  Operation  Pan  America,  the  21  members  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States  would  use  the  machinery  of  mutual  consultation  to 
formulate  new  measures  for  economic  cooperation,  thus  facilitating  progress 
and  strengthening  democracy  in  the  hemisphere. 

On  September  23,  1958,  the  21  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  met  in  Washington 
and  recommended  that  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
establish  a  Committee  of  Twenty-one  to  formulate  new  measures  for  economic 
cooperation  to  be  based  on  the  six  topic  embodied  in  Operation  Pan  American. 
The  third  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  was  held  in  Bogota  in 
September  1960,  and  this  meeting  adopted  the  Act  of  Bogota,  entitled  “Measures 
for  Social  Improvement  and  Economic  Development  Within  the  Framework  of 
Operation  Pan  America.” 

In  the  spring  of  1961  President  Kennedy  called  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  broaden  the  goals  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  strengthen 
the  measures  for  achieving  those  goals.  The  Declaration  of  Punta  del  Este  com¬ 
pleted  the  join  definition  of  goals  and  instruments  by  the  21  nations  of  the 
■Western  Hemisphere. 

On  .June  19,  1961,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  signed  the  social  progress  trust  fund  agreement  which  made 
$390  million  immediately  available  to  the  Bank  for  loans  and  grants  for  eco- 
omic  development  projects  and  technical  assistance  to  help  achieve  the  purposes 
of  Operation  Pan  America,  of  the  Act  of  BogotA,  of  the  Declaration  of  Punta 
del  Este,  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  total  funds  from  all  sources  made 
available  by  the  United  States  for  these  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
.Tune  30, 1962  amount  to  $1  billion. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  place  of  Brazil  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  the 
importance  of  Brazil  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  place  of  Brazil  in  Latin  America. — We  can  see  at  a  quick  glance,  from 
the  following  table,  the  relative  size,  position,  and  importance  of  Brazil  to  Latin 
America. 


Item 

Latin 

America 

Brazil 

\rea  _  _  -square  miles  . 

7, 680, 400 
199, 200. 000 
255, 400, 000 
395 
11. 1 

12.2 

5.5 

58 

91.5 

3, 287. 200 
70. 000, 000 
94, 300, 000 
332 
14.5 

11.4 

3.6 

86 

107.5 

Per  capita  gross  national  product  (1960)  - - - _.US$-_ 

Percentage  of  tax  burden  to  the  gross  national  product  (1959-60) - percent.. 

Percentage  of  total  public  expenditures  allocated  to: 

(а)  Education  (1960) - - - do - 

(б)  Public  health  (1960) _ _ _ do.— 

Brazil  covers  an  area  almost  as  great  as  the  rest  of  Latin  America  together 
and  nearly  that  of  the  United  States.  The  country  is  richly  endowed  with 
natural  resources,  but  natural,  political,  and  social  conditions  vary  greatly 
between  regions  (as  they  do  within  the  United  States).  Even  though  Brazil 
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is  by  far  the  world’s  largest  coffee  exporter  and  a  very  important  producer 
and  exporter  of  many  other  tropical  and  subtropical  products,  foreign  trade 
constitutes  less  than  8  percent  of  its  gross  national  product.  Brazilian  indus¬ 
try  is  the  most  important  and  advanced  in  Latin  America. 

While  rapid  economic  progress  has  been  achieved  in  certain  central  and 
southern  areas,  per  capita  incomes  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  remained 
at  a  very  low  level.  The  social  problems  in  some  areas,  especially  in  the 
northeast,  are  among  the  most  serious  of  the  continent.  Even  though  the 
past  growth  of  the  Brazilian  economy  has  been  rather  satisfactory  (except 
in  the  northeast,  which  is  a  principal  sugar-producing  region  in  Brazil),  the 
Government  hopes  to  increase  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  to  7.5  percent  per  annum  in  a  coordinated  manner  covering  all  phases 
of  the  economy.  To  achieve  this  target,  the  Government  is  preparing — 

(a)  A  20-year  “perspective”  plan,  in  which  the  structural  changes  to 
be  made  in  the  economy  will  be  outlined  ; 

( h )  A  5-.vear  program,  which  will  be  reviewed  at  the  end  of  each  year 
to  add  another  year  and  thus  provide  a  continuous  5-year  action  program  ; 
and 

(c)  An  emergency  plan,  to  include  existing  projects,  for  some  of  which 
foreign  financing  has  already  been  obtained. 

The  northeast  area  of  Brazil. — The  northeast  of  Brazil  is  composed  of  eight 
States:  Piaui,  Ceara,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Paraiba,  Pernambuco,  Alagoas, 
Sergipe,  and  Bahia.  The  total  area  is  475,000  square  miles,  or  15  percent  of 
Brazil.  Only  three  South  American  countries  exceed  the  northeast  in  area : 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  Peru. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  northeast  in  1959  was  about  20  million,  or 
30  percent  of  that  of  Brazil.  No  other  South  American  nation,  except  Argen¬ 
tina,  even  approaches  this.  In  1959  population  density  in  the  northeast  was 
about  40  per  square  mile,  compared  to  18  for  Brazil  as  a  whole.  The  entire 
northeast  lies  in  the  tropics. 

Agriculture  in  the  northeast  began  with  the  establishment  of  sugar  planta¬ 
tions  along  the  coast  some  400  years  ago.  As  population  increased,  it  moved 
inland,  establishing  subsistence  agriculture  and  cattle  ranches.  Sugarcane 
monopolizes  the  arable  land  of  the  humid  coastal  strip  and  extends  into  the 
intermediate  zone  wherever  fertility  and  moisture  permit. 

The  problems  of  education,  health,  sanitation,  and  nutrition,  which  are  severe 
for  Brazil  as  a  whole,  are  even  more  serious  in  the  low-income  northeast. 

Whereas,  according  to  the  1950  census,  48  percent  of  the  population  of  Brazil 
could  read  and  write,  only  30  percent  of  the  people  in  the  northeast  were 
literate.  In  rural  areas  at  least  75  percent  are  illiterate. 

Infant  mortality  is  very  high.  Communicable  diseases  take  a  heavy  toll, 
not  only  among  children  but  also  among  adults,  upon  whom  production  depends. 
A  concerted  fight  against  the  many  endemic  diseases  is  being  made,  but  up  to 
now  it  has  reached  only  a  small  percent  of  the  rural  population.  That  such 
services  should  be  increased  is  indisputable,  despite  the  hard  fact  that  saving 
lives  means  increasing  the  population  pressure. 

Even  in  favorable  years  the  population  of  the  northeast  suffers  from  chronic 
malnutrition.  Average  daily  caloric  intake  is  1,800  calories  or  less,  and  the 
diet  is  deficient  in  protein,  vitamins,  and  minerals.  During  periods  of  drought 
this  situation  becomes  acute,  with  starvation  not  uncommon. 

Conclusion  concerning  northeast. — We  can  draw  some  conclusions  about  the 
northeast  from  the  available  information. 

(1)  The  northeast  is  the  major  problem  area  of  Brazil  and  the  largest  and 
most  populous  underdeveloped  area  in  South  America. 

(2)  The  most  important  problem  to  overcome  is  that  of  a  depressed  and 
unstable  agriculture.  Drought,  outmoded  farming  methods,  and  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  undersized  subsistence  units  are  major  factors. 

(3)  Irrigation  will  not  cure  all  the  ills  of  the  region.  It  can  never  be 
used  on  more  than  a  minor  fraction  of  the  area,  and  exaggeration  of  its 
possibilities  tends  to  obscure  a  more  important  agricultural  solution,  better 
dry-land  farming. 

(4)  Subdivision  of  the  large  farms  of  the  region  into  small  units  offers 
little,  if  any,  solution  to  the  problem :  on  the  contrary,  in  most  cases  it 
would  only  aggravate  an  already  bad  situation.  In  most  of  the  region 
the  opposite  approach — consolidation  of  small  farms  into  larger,  more  eco¬ 
nomical-sized  units — offers  much  more  hope. 
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1(0)  There  is  a  higher  concentration  of  population  than  the  resources 
can  support  at  acceptable  economic  and  social  standards,  indicating  that 
resettlement  of  large  numbers  in  more  favorable  areas  of  Brazil  should  be 
given  high  priority. 

(6)  Much  more  emphasis  must  be  given,  within  the  area,  to  education 
agricultural  research  and  extension,  credit,  and  adjustment  of  rural  popu¬ 
lation  to  available  soil  and  water  resources. 

The  importance  of  Brazil  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. _ Just 

what  is  the  Alliance  for  Progress? 

It  is  not  merely  a  new  label  for  the  economic  and  technical  assistance  the 
United  States  has  been  giving  to  Latin  America  since  1942.  Nor  is  it  merely 
a  new  label  for  the  inter-American  consultation  and  cooperation  that  has  been 
going  on  since  the  Pan  American  Union  was  established  in  1890.  It  is  gen¬ 
uinely  a  bold  new  alliance,  even  though  it  is  built  out  of  elements  that  have 
existed  for  many  years  and  is  addressed  to  old  problems. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  President  Kennedy  said:  “To  those  peoples  in  the 
huts  and  villages  of  half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of  mass 
misery,  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves,  for  whatever 
period  is  required — not  because  the  Communists  may  be  doing  it,  not  because 
we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  it  is  right.”  The  Alliance  for  Progress  spe¬ 
cifically  applies  this  pledge  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

After  the  United  States,  Brazil  is  contributing  the  largest  national  share 
(in  a  tie  with  Argentina)  of  the  funds  and  the  strength  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  For  example,  the  following  table  lists  (a)  the  subscriptions  to  the 
authorized  capital  stock  of  the  In  ter- American  Development  Bank,  and  (6)  the 
quotas  accepted  by  each  Latin  American  country  for  contribution  to  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  administered  by  the  Bank  : 


Country 

Number  of 
shares  sub¬ 
scribed  to, 
in  shares  of 
US$10,000 
each 

(a) 

Quota,  in 
thousands  of 
U.S.  dollars 

w 

Argentina.. 

10, 314 

$10, 314 

Bolivia _ _ 

828 

828 

Brazil _  ...  ...  . 

10,  314 

10,314 

Chile _ 

2.832 

2,832 

Colombia _ 

2,  830 

2,830 

Costa  Rica. 

414 

414 

Cuba _  . 

3,  684 

3,  684 

Dominican  Republic. 

552 

552 

Ecuador _ 

552 

552 

El  Salvador . 

414 

414 

Guatemala...  ...  .. 

552 

552 

Haiti _ _ _ 

414 

414 

Country 

Number  of 
shares  sub¬ 
scribed  to, 
in  shares  of 
US$10,000 
each 

(a) 

Quota,  in 
thousands  of 
U.S.  dollars 

(b) 

Honduras _ _  _ 

414 

$414 

Mexico _ 

6,  630 

6.630 

Nicaragua _  _ 

414 

414 

Panama _ 

414 

414 

Paraguay _ 

414 

414 

Peru _ 

1,382 

1.382 

United  States  of 

America _  _ 

35, 000 

100,  000 

Uruguay _ 

1, 106 

1,  106 

Venezuela  .  . . . 

5,  526 

5.526 

Total _  _ 

85,000 

150, 000 

Source:  Agreements  establishing  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  pp.  28  and  29. 


Another  decision  made  at  the  Conference  of  Bogota  in  September  1960,  was  to 
establish  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  and  assign  it  to  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  for  administration.  The  Fund  has  thus  far  been  given  total 
resources  of  $500  million.  Of  this  sum,  $6  million  was  allocated  to  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  to  assist  member  countries  in  organizing  national  de¬ 
velopment  planning,  and  $100  million  was  allocated  to  the  U.S.  bilateral  aid 
program  for  use  in  the  fields  of  education  and  health.  The  balance  of  $394 
million  is  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  submitted  13  applications  to  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  for  loans  earmarked  for  projects  that  will  provide  housing  for 
low-income  families ;  land  settlement  and  improving  land  use ;  community  water 
supplies  and  sanitation  facilities ;  education  and  advanced  training. 

And,  to  meet  its  obligations  under  the  Alliance  to  institute  the  required 
internal  reforms,  the  Government  of  Brazil  is  making  basic  modifications  of 
the  tax  structure ;  initiating  a  far-sighted  program  of  agrarian  reform ;  and  in¬ 
creasing  its  domestic  appropriations  for  housing  for  low-income  groups,  water- 
supplies.  and  sanitation  facilities,  and  education  and  training  related  to  economic 
and  social  development. 
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THE  EXPORT  TRADE  IMPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  SUGAR  ACT 


The  sugar  trade  is  quite  familiar  with  conditions  which  existed  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  in  1034.  The  world  price  of  raw  sugar  had 
dropped  to  less  than  1  cent  a  pound.  Distressed  conditions  existed  both  m  the 
domestic  industry  and  in  Cuba  which  country  was  supplying  over  98  percent 
of  the  foreign  sugars  imported  into  the  United  States.  Therefore,  a  hi  ief  sum¬ 
mary  of  Cuban-United  States  foreign  trade  can  be  used  to  represent  the  foreign 
trade  aspect  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act.  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  was 
reduced  from  2  cents  a  pound  to  1%  cents  a  pound  on  June  8.  1934.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  together  with  the  quota  price  feature,  constituted  a  support  which  at  once 
raised  the  income  to  Cuba  substantially.  A  few  months  later,  or  on  September 
3.  1934  the  Cuban  duty  was  further  reduced  to  0.09  cents  a  pound  under  pro¬ 
visions’  of  the  Cuban  trade  agreement.  The  Jones-Costigan  Act,  providing  a 
fixed  quota  for  Cuba,  and  the  reductions  in  duty,  both  were  designed  to  open  the 
Cuban  market  to  U.S.  exporters  with  the  thought  that  the  United  States  would 
be  the  principal  supplier  of  Cuban  import  requirements. 

Daily  charges  during  the  life  of  the  Sugar  Act  were  as  follows : 


[Cents  per  pound] 


Cuba 

Full  rate 

Basis  of  charge 

2.00 

2.5 

June  8  1934  -  _  -  _ 

1.50 

1.87 

Jones-Costigan  Act. 

Rant  3  1Q34  _  _ 

.9 

1.87 

Cuban  trade  agreement. 

.75 

1.87 

Do. 

Tilly  9Q  1942  _ _ _ 

.75 

.9375 

Trade  agreement,  Peru. 

Tap  1  1948  _ _ _  -  _ _ _  --- 

.50 

.6875 

GATT,  Geneva. 

.50 

.625 

Torquay. 

The  premium  from  these  reductions  in  duty  actually  represent  increased  ex¬ 
port  trade  shared  by  U.S.  exporters  over  the  years.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the 
table  below  which  shows  that  U.S.  trade  exceeded  the  value  of  Cuba  sugar  exports 
to  the  United  States  of  around  3  million  short  tons  with  an  approximate  annual 
value  of  $300  million,  and  that  Cuba  bought  most  of  her  requirements  from  the 
United  States. 


Value  of  Cuban  trade,  total  and  with  the  United  States,  1936-38  and  191/6-36 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Year 

Total  trade 

Trade  with  United  States 

Imports  1 

Exports 

Imports 1 

Exports 

1936  _ _ _ 

103,215 

154,847 

66,511 

122,282 

1937  ..  _ 

129, 572 

186,071 

88,  856 

1.50, 601 

1938  .  _ _ 

106, 007 

142,  677 

75. 158 

108,  570 

1946  -  _ 

300, 227 

475.  864 

229, 190 

322. 061 

1947  _ 

519, 890 

746,  592 

436,  709 

498, 143 

1948  _ _ _ _ 

527,  456 

709, 872 

420, 644 

366, 679 

1949  _ 

451,390 

578, 307 

375,  900 

370, 100 

1950 _ 

515. 070 

642, 049 

407,  554 

381,225 

1951 _ 

640, 215 

766, 140 

493, 232 

417,  714 

1952 _ 

618, 314 

675. 345 

462,  729 

408. 891 

1953 _ 

489.  733 

640. 344 

370, 928 

393. 004 

1954.  .  _ 

487.  889 

539, 048 

367, 32-2 

368. 961 

1955 _ 

575, 126 

594, 155 

423, 253 

401,256 

1956  _ _ _ 

649, 006 

666, 203 

487,  705 

430. 841 

1  Prior  to  1955,  data  exclude  duty-free  imports  and  valuation  corrections. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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4.  SUGARCANE  FARMING 

Iii  1958-59  there  were  about  50,000  small-  and  medium-sized  farms  supplying 
about  half  of  the  sugarcane  crushed.  The  other  half  is  grown  on  mill  plantations. 
Production  of  independent  cane  has  increased  at  a  slightly  more  rapid  rate 
than  that  of  mill  plantation  cane. 

During  the  10-year  period,  1948-49  to  1958-59,  independent  cane  growers 
increased  their  share  from  45  percent  to  50  percent.  The  contracting  for  and 
the  supplying  of  cane  is  controlled  under  the  sugarcane  farming  statute  which 
has  been  in  force  since  1941  and  this  statute  stipulates  the  price  basis. 

The  tonnage  of  sugarcane  to  be  supplied  is  determined  under  contract  with 
each  agricultural  center  for  a  particular  mill.  The  price  of  normal  sugarcane 
is  50  percent  of  the  mill  price  of  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  cane  at  average 
extraction  rates.  Participation  in  the  sugar  price  for  lower  yielding  cane  is 
only  45  to  47'/j  percent. 

IV.  Brazil’s  Sugar  Position  Under  the  International  Sugar  Agreement 

Since  the  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
and  a  supporter  thereof,  the  relationship  between  the  U.S.  quota  system  and  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement  provisions  is  an  important  consideration. 

Basically,  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  is  designed  to  keep  a  balance 
between  world  supply  and  world  demand  as  a  means  of  preventing  undue  price 
fluctuations  and  providing  a  measure  of  stability. 

Since  preferential  arrangements  are  in  existence  for  the  Commonwealth  coun¬ 
tries.  the  United  States,  the  French  Community,  the  European  Common  Market 
countries,  together  with  those  importing  countries  with  planned  domestic  pro¬ 
grams,  the  international  markets  in  which  Brazil  can  sell  for  export  is  limited. 

It  was  not  until  1958  that  an  agreement  was  reached  under  which  Brazil  agreed 
to  limit  exports  to  a  550,000-metric-ton  quota.  This  was  a  quota  below  Brazil’s 
capacity  for  exporting  and  her  desire  to  earn  additional  foreign  exchange  from 
the  exports  of  sugar. 

Brazil’s  export  record. — It  will  be  noted  that  Brazil  exported  in  1960,  942.000 
short  tons,  of  which  only  100,000  short  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
The  remaining  S42,000  short  tons  represented  the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
quotas,  including  the  filling  of  shortfalls  during  that  year  granted  under  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement. 

Because  of  the  limitation  under  the  International  Sugar  Agreement,  the 
Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  took  steps  to  limit  the  1959-60  crop  and 
the  ensuing  crops. 

There  is  given  below  a  table  showing  basic  quotas  under  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  which  were  in  existence  up  to  the  time  of  the  suspension  of 
the  quota  provisions  of  the  agreement  late  in  1961.  There  is  included  in  this 
table  the  available  information  as  reported  to  the  International  Sugar  Agree¬ 
ment  and  printed  in  their  latest  statistical  bulletin  to  show  exports  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  during  1961 
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Sugar — International  quotas  and  exports  to  all  countries,  excluding  United 

States,  during  1961 


Country 

International 
quota  (thou¬ 
sands  of 
metric  tons) 

Percent  of 
area  group 

Exports  to 
other  than 
United 
States 
(thousands 
of  metric 
tons) 

Western  Hemisphere: 

2,415 

6,414.0 

655 

35.4 

449.0 

550 

29.7 

452.  0 

490 

26.5 

i  6.0 

75 

4.0 

1.0 

45 

2.3 

(2) 

3.0 

5 

.3 

5 

.3 

(2) 

3  8.0 

5 

.3 

5 

.3 

(2) 

3  0 

5 

.3 

5 

.3 

.2 

5 

.3 

*3.0 

Total,  Western  Hemisphere  excluding  Cuba _  _ 

1,850 

100.0 

Total,  Western  Hemisphere  including  Cuba _  _ 

4.265 

Europe: 

275 

29.7 

3  129. 0 

220 

23.8 

700.0 

(2) 

112.0 

150 

16.2 

Belgium _  ___  .  _  _  __  _ 

55 

5.9 

Denmark. _ _  _  _ _ _ _ 

75 

8. 1 

17.0 

Hungary _  _ _ _ _ 

40 

4.3 

(2) 

51.0 

Netherlands _  _  ...  _ 

40 

4.3 

Portugal _ _ _  _  _  .  ..  _ 

20 

2.2 

6.  0 

Italy _ _ _ _ _ 

20 

2.2 

6  0 

France.. _ _ 

20 

2.2 

551.0 

Turkey . . . . . . . . 

10 

1. 1 

280.0 

Total,  Europe . . 

925 

100.0 

Asia: 

China  (Taiwan) _ _  . 

655 

49.3 

26.3 

7  431. 0 
(2) 

*830.0 

(2) 

(2) 

Indonesia .  _  _  _  . 

350 

U.S.S.R _ 

200 

100 

15.0 

7.  5 

India  . _ .  . _ . . 

Philippines _  .  _  .. 

25 

1.9 

Total,  Asia _ _ _ _ 

1,330 

100.0 

1  9  months. 

2  No  information  given  to  International  Sugar  Council  in  1961.  However,  in  1960  exports  to  countries 
other  than  United  States  for  the  following  countries  were:  Costa  Rica,  10,000  metric  tons:  Guatemala,  6,000 
metric  tons;  East  Germany,  139,000  metric  tons;  Hungary,  136,000  metric  tons;  Indonesia,  35,000  metric  tons; 
India,  17,000  metric  tons;  Philippines,  42,000  metric  tons;  Haiti,  none.  (All  to  United  States.) 

3  4  months. 

*  Total. 

5  6  months. 

6 10  months. 

7  11  months. 

*  Estimated. 

Source:  March  1962  Statistical  Bulletins,  International  Sugar  Council,  vol.  21,  No.  3. 


While  the  information  was  incomplete  as  to  the  exports  other  than  the  United 
States  for  some  of  the  countries  shown  in  the  table  above,  the  excessive  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  world  market  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  countries  is  clearly 
shown.  For  example,  there  is  given  some  of  the  exports  for  countries  in  the 
Soviet  orbit,  including  Cuba. 
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IThousand  metric  tons] 


Country 

Basie  Inter¬ 
national 
Sugar 
Agreement 

Exports  to 
other  than 
United 
States 

Excess 

Cuba _ _ _ __  _ 

2,415 

220 

200 

6,414 

700 

830 

+3, 999 
+480 
+630 

Poland . .  . 

U.S.S.R. . . . 

Total _ _ _ 

2,  835 

7, 944 

+5,  109 

Source:  International  Sugar  Council  Statistical  Bulletin. 


Furthermore,  the  bumper  crop  in  1960-til  in  Europe  not  only  reduced  the  im¬ 
port  markets  in  Europe,  but  there  were  some  increases  of  exports  by  European 
countries,  particularly  France.  It  was  in  fact  this  situation  which  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  countries  to  continue  the  quota 
allocation  system  for  1962  and  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  countries, 
therefore,  are  now  without  the  stabilizing  influence  of  the  quota  control  feature 
of  the  agreement  for  price  stabilization. 

Expropriation  of  Property  in  Brazil 

The  following  discussion  is  to  bring  into  light  the  truth  concerning  Brazil’s 
recent  action,  all  designed  to  protect  foreign  investments,  both  as  to  the  CTN 
case  and  with  reference  to  the  broader  question  of  expropriation  of  public  utili¬ 
ties  in  order  not  to  jeopardize  the  good  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil.  It  is  first  necessary  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  “expropriation”  which  in 
Brazil’s  present  case  is  more  a  procedure  for  negotiation.  This  discussion  covers 
the  following  points : 

1.  Expropriation  (basis  of  negotiation)  as  distinguished  from  confiscation. 

2.  Fair  compensation  procedure. 

3.  The  real  objective  of  the  actions  taken — to  protect  foreign  investments 
in  Brazil. 

1.  As  to  the  first  point,  one  should  not  confuse  confiscation  as  related  to  the 
Cuban  seizure  of  American  mills  and  other  similar  type  actions  with  the  right 
of  governments  to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  domain  when  acting  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  Expropriation  of  the  public  utilities  involved  here  is  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  common  in  all  countries  as  a  necessary  protection 
to  the  public. 

Further  light  can  be  thrown  on  this  point  by  reviewing  briefly  the  background 
which  governed  the  Brazilian  action  in  the  last  few  months. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  urbanization  trend  and  population  growth  throughout 
Latin  America  has  emphasized  the  shortage  of  public  service  in  many  categories 
of  public  utilities,  including  telephone,  electric  power,  etc. 

One  of  the  largest  foreign  investors  in  Latin  America  is  the  company  called 
American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc.  which  has  extensive  investments  through¬ 
out  Latin  America  and  has  been  engaged  in  electric  utilities  operations  in  Brazil 
since  1929.  Recognizing  the  difficulties  of  meeting  the  demand  in  this  area,  on 
their  own  accord,  they  brought  forward  proposals  for  transferring  their  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  public  utilities  sector  to  other  investments  in  the  respective 
countries. 

In  three  countries  such  action  has  already  been  taken.  In  Mexico,  AMFORP 
Mexican  subsidiaries  sold  their  utility  properties  effective  March  31,  1960,  to 
the  Mexican  Government.  A  second  subsidiary  in  Mexico  was  sold  to  the  Mexican 
Government  in  September  1960. 

In  Argentina  properties  of  the  AMFORP  group  were  expropriated  and  .settle¬ 
ment  through  the  courts  was  arranged  in  1961. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  sale  of  a  second  property  in  Argentina  was  signed 
in  October  31,  1958,  under  which  the  Argentine  Government  took  over  the 
property. 

A  third  Argentina  company  was  bought  in  June  1961. 

In  December  1961  an  agreement  was  reached  for  the  sale  of  AMFORP  prop¬ 
erties  to  the  Government  of  Colombia  subject  to  approval  by  the  Colombian 
Congress  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  purchase  by  the  Colombian 
Government. 
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2.  Fair  compensation :  All  of  the  above  arrangements  followed  a  pattern  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  AMFORP  and  negotiated  by  the  respective  governments. 

With  reference  to  Brazil,  a  program  generally  followed  the  patterns  of  nego¬ 
tiations  in  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Colombia  was  proposed.  The  plan  calls  for 
an  immediate  cash  payment  (10  percent)  plus  terms  over  a  period  of  from  10 
to  20  years  with  reasonable  interest  rates. 

The  above  program  was  covered  in  a  joint  communique  issued  by  President 
Kenedy  and  President  Goulart  of  Brazil  and  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  May  4,  1002,  in  which  the  President  of  Brazil  states  “the  intention  of  his 
Government  to  maintain  conditions  of  security  which  will  permit  private  capital 
to  perform  its  vital  role  in  Brazilian  economic  development.  The  President  of 
Brazil  stated  that  in  arrangements  with  the  companies  for  the  transfer  of  public 
utility  enterprises  to  Brazilian  ownership  the  principal  of  fair  compensation 
with  reinvestment  in  other  sectors  important  to  Brazilian  economic  development 
would  be  maintained.  President  Kennedy  expressed  great  interest  in  this 
approach.” 

Previous  sales  mentioned  to  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Colombia  carried  pro¬ 
visions  for  reinvestment  in  the  transfer  of  some  of  the  profits  using  the  deferred 
portion  of  the  purchase  price  to  lie  applied.  Brazil’s  contemplated  action  is 
designed  to  follow  these  lines. 

We  have  put  on  record  with  the  committee  the  March  1  press  release  which, 
in  substance,  described  the  Brazilian  Government’s  intervention  on  behalf  of 
CTN  to  make  the  settlement  a  matter  of  Federal  jurisdiction  rather  than  a 
state  action  and  to  assure  equitable  treatment  under  Brazilian  laws  regarding 
expropriation. 

In  other  words,  the  CTN  seizure  was  a  state  action  not  a  Federal  action  and 
the  substance  of  the  above  is  to  take  it  out  of  the  state’s  hands  for  settlement. 

The  May  1  press  release  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy  in  Washington,  dealt  with 
the  broader  aspect  of  the  problem  by  making  it  unlawful  for  any  expropriation 
steps  to  be  taken  by  autonomous  state  action. 

We  come  now  to  the  May  25  press  release  of  the  Washington  Post  which  is 
credited  from  Rio  and  gives  the  impression  that  the  properties  will  only  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  expropriated  companies’  profits.  This  is  an  incorrect  inter¬ 
pretation  (out  of  context),  of  a  decree  that  has  not  even  been  published.  The 
actual  intent  from  which  this  misinterpretation  could  have  arisen  has  to  do 
with  the  expression  of  Federal  policy  in  Brazil  that  they  wish,  because  of 
foreign  exchange  difficulties  (shortage),  to  put  the  burden  of  payment  for  the 
properties  on  the  public  utilities  themselves  which,  in  reality,  means  that  they 
wish  to  handle  the  rate  structure  so  that  profits  would  be  earned  rather  than  to 
subsidize  the  payments  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  was  not  meant  to  imply 
that  the  contract  terms  would  not  be  met  from  other  sources  if  there  were  no 
profits.  It  was  an  expression  of  Federal  policy  in  Brazil  regarding  method  of 
payment  rather  than  that  payments  would  only  be  made  out  of  profits.  To  put 
it  another  way,  this  was  an  expression  of  a  policy  of  the  Government  to  restrict 
to  the  minimum  recourse  to  Federal  funds  whenever  possible,  taking  into  account 
the  consumer  situation  in  the  country. 

3.  The  real  objective :  To  protect  foreign  investments  and  to  provide  a  basis 
for  negotiation  along  lines  suggested  by  largest  American  enterprise  in  Brazil 
in  the  public  utility  field  for  the  transfer  of  their  investments  from  a  nonprofit 
operation  to  profitmaking  enterprises. 

To  summarize : 

1.  Protect  foreign  investors. 

2.  Could  not  furnish  public  service  required. 

3.  State  action  changed  to  Federal  action  as  a  move  to  protect  foreign 
investors. 

4.  Fair  means  of  compensations — similar  to  suggestion  by  largest  Ameri¬ 
can  investor  in  utilities  and  adopted  in  other  countries. 

(Documentation  or  further  explanations  to  support  statement  is  available 
upon  request  to  the  representative  of  Brazil.) 

Albert  S.  Nemir, 

Representative,  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute. 

May  29,  19R2. 
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[Brazilian  Embassy  press  release,  Washington.  D  C.,  "Mar.  1,  19*62] 

Fair  Compensation  for  ITT  Property  Expropriated  in  Brazil 

Referring  to  tlie  recent  expropriation  of  the  Companhia  Telefonia  Nacional 
(CTN)  by  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  the  Brazilian  Embassy  wishes 
to  clarify  the  misunderstandings  that  have  been  printed  lately  in  the  press. 

The  expropriation  of  CTN  was  carried  out  with  due  respect  to  existing  laws 
and  a  sum  of  money  has  been  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  the  transfer  of 
property.  The  exact  and  just  value  of  the  indemnity  payment  will  be  established 
only  at  the  moment  of  a  final  decision,  which  may  be  expedited  through  an 
agreement  of  both  parties.  The  final  compensation  will  be  established  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Brazil  which  provide  for  fair  compen¬ 
sation  in  cash  and  not  in  any  kind  of  bonds. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  CTN  has  been  operating  without  a  contract  and 
it  had  no  official  concession  at  all  that  would  entitle  it  to  any  kind  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  cessation  of  its  operations.  A  large  part  of  the  controversy  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  CTN  did  not  accept  the  arbitral  decision  regarding  the 
valuation  of  its  assets,  which  had  been  signed  by  two  experts  chosen  by  mutual 
agreement.  This  decision  had  established  the  value  of  all  propei  ty  of  CTN  at 
Cr.$l  350  million  which  was  agreeable  to  the  government  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
The  nonacceptance  of  such  decision  by  the  CTN  was  considered  by  the  State 
government  as  a  breach  of  the  agreement.  The  purpose  of  such  an  appraisal 
was  to  permit  the  formation  of  a  semipublie  corporation  capable  of  solving  the 
problems  of  telephonic  communications,  which  were  highly  inadequate.  The 
CTN  had  a  waiting  list  of  several  thousand  would-be  subscribers  to  telephone 
service,  which  it  could  not  fill  at  all. 

It  is  relevant  also  that  each  of  the  21  States  of  Brazil  operates  autonomously 
and  that  the  Brazilian  Federal  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  expro¬ 
priation  of  CTN  property.  However,  it  has  been  active  to  accommodate  the 
dispute  and  several  meetings  were  held  at  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  External 
Relations  last  week  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  mutual  agreement.  Representatives 
of  the  American  Embassy,  of  CTN.  of  the  State  government  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  and  of  the  Brazilian  Federal  Government  took  part  in  the  meetings.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Brizzola  himself  explained  to  U.S.  Ambassador  Lincoln  Gordon  that  he 
was  forced  to  expropriate  the  CTN  exclusively  on  account  of  the  precarious 
services  it  was  rendering  the  communications  system  of  the  State  of  Rio  Giaiule 
do  Sul.  Governor  Brizzola  has  reiterated  his  decision  to  submit  the  whole 
affair  to  the  consideration  of  the  Brazilian  courts  as  the  CTN  has  not  accepted 
any  kind  of  conciliatory  proposal.  _ 


[Brazilian  Embassy  press  release,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  9,  1962] 
Expropriations  in  Brazil 

With  reference  to  news  recently  printed  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Parana.  Brazil,  is  considering,  as  a  last  alternative  to  current  negotiations,  to 
expropriate  an  ITT  subsidiary  in  Curitiba,  a  telephone  company  engaged  in 
interstate  service,  the  Brazilian  Government  has  instructed  the  Embassy  to 
clarify  that  an  executive  decree,  dated  March  27.  U1R2,  prohibits  expropriation, 
seizure  dismemberment,  or  freezing  of  assets  of  any  telephone  company  engaged 
in  interstate  service  without  prior  approval  by  the  National  Security  Council 
and  a  prior  hearing  of  the  Minister  of  Communications.  Immediate  Federal 
intervention  measures  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  implementation  of  expropria¬ 
tion  by  concessionary  states  before  the  establishment  of  a  global  solution  which 
is  being  formulated  by  competent  Brazilian  authorities. 

The  above-mentioned  decree  was  issued  in  time  to  prevent  the  expropriation 
of  Brazilian  Traction,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  by  Gov.  Carlos  Lacerda  of  the  State  ot 
Guanabara.  The  significance  of  such  Federal  action  was  particularly  stressed 
by  the  American  press  as  an  assurance  for  investors  in  public  utility  companies. 

The  issuance  of  this  decree  was  preceded  by  a  policy  statement  by  President 
Goulart  contained  in  a  speech  at  the  Brazilian-American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  March  23,  BK52.  where,  referring  to  public  utilities, 
he  said :  "If  any  of  these  enterprises  for  sundry  reasons  cannot  comply  with 
their  duty  to  serve  the  public  well,  and  if  these  same  enterprises  claim  that 
they  are  no  longer  obtaining  satisfactory  results,  on  the  basis  of  our  wish  that 
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capital  should  remain  here  in  sectors  where  it  will  not  he  hindered  and  where 
it  can  give  a  greater  contribution  to  the  national  progress.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  a  solution  by  agreement  which,  while  considering  the  high  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  nation  and  people,  still  would  not  create  embarrassment  or  cause  loss 
to  these  foreign  capital  investments.  I  assure  you  that  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  bias  or  prejudice  of  any  kind  whatsoever  against  those  who  rep¬ 
resent  or  defend  foreign  capital  interests.” 

This  i>olicy  was  reaffirmed  by  President  Goulart  during  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  his  speech  before  the  American  Congress,  from  which  the  following 
quotation  is  pertinent:  “I  have  repeatedly  said  that  we  nourish  no  prejudice 
against  foreign  capital  and  the  technical  collaboration  of  the  more  advanced 
countries.  We  desire  this  cooperation  and  will  assure  its  full  freedom  within 
the  legal  limits  established  and  under  the  inspiration  of  Brazilian  ideals.” 

This  approach  to  meet  the  question  of  public  utilities  was  discussed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  at  the  highest  level  and  incorporated  to  President  Kennedy’s  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Goulart’s  joint  communique  of  April  4,  1902:  “The  President  of  Brazil 
stated  the  intention  of  his  Government  to  maintain  conditions  of  security  which 
will  permit  private  capital  to  perforin  its  vital  role  in  Brazilian  economic  devel¬ 
opment.  The  President  of  Brazil  stated  that  in  arrangements  with  the  com¬ 
panies  for  the  transfer  of  public  utility  enterprises  to  Brazilian  ownership  the 
principle  of  fair  compensation  with  reinvestment  in  other  sectors  important 
to  Brazilian  economic  development  would  be  maintained.  President  Kennedy 
expressed  great  interest  in  this  approach.” 

Therefore,  any  alarmist  interpretation  of  the  news  recently  printed  referring 
to  unilateral  action  by  a  state  government  against  an  ITT  subsidiary  are  not 
only  inconsistent  with  present  Brazilian  legislation  but  also  incompatible  with 
the  most  recent  Brazilian  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  your  state¬ 
ments.  Are  there  any  questions  ?  Mr.  Poage  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  give  us  the  facts  with  regard 
to  the  arrangements  that  were  made  last  year  in  regard  to  Brazil  sell¬ 
ing  sugar  to  the  T  nited  States,  and  the  United  States  selling  wheat 
to  Brazil?  We  have  questioned  other  witnesses  who  have  come  be¬ 
fore  us  about  this.  We  have  had  witnesses  who  say  they  do  not 
know  anything  about-  the  facts.  We  have  had  witnesses  who  say  that 
they  do  not  particularly  care  about  the  Congress  and  are  not  par- 
t  icul  arly  interested  in  those  facts.  Do  you  know  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Mr.  Poage,  we,  of  course,  have  some  of  the  facts.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  proper  for  me,  in  my  position,  not  having  been 
employed  jn  any  capacity  to  try  to  extemporize  those.  I  believe  that 
in  the  testimony  which  Mr.  Hope  gave  this  morning  he  produced  some 
of  the  facts  which  clarified  some  of  that  matter.  I  am  not  sure  what 
facts  you  want. 

Mr.  Poage.  Can  you  tell  us  if  Brazil  offered  to  buy  a  substantial 
amount  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  and  to  pay  for  it  out  of  the 
proceeds  she  would  receive  for  the  sugar  that  she  hoped  to  sell  to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Nemir.  It  is  no  secret,  Mr.  Poage,  that  Brazil  was  interested 
m  the  principle  of  offering  sugar  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  >icl  Brazil  offer  to  buy  it,  that  is  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  It  is  a  technical  one.  I  am  sorry  it  is  a  technical  ques¬ 
tion  because  we  know  that  they  wanted  to  buy.  I  think  that  you  have 
ei  iclenc-e  that  they  were  intending  to  buy,  but  I,  personally,  am  not  in 
a  position  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  give  us  the  same  answer  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  gave  us,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  am  afraid  that  I  will  have  to  go  further. 
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Mr.  Poage.  rllien  do  it.  Go  a  little  further.  You  have  not  gone 
any  further  yet. 

Mr.  Hathorn.  May  I  answer,  Mr.  Poage  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  \  es,  surely.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  anybody  answer. 

Mr.  Hathorn.  The  facts  are,  as  you  know,  that  the  Brazilian  dele¬ 
gation  came  prepared  to  present  an  oiler  to  deliver  500,000  tons  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  and  to  accept  on  a  ton  by  ton  basis  wheat. 
1  lie  clearances  were  there  insofar  as  Brazil  was  concerned,  but  after 
consultations  with  proper  people  in  the  U.Si  Government  they  were 
discouraged  to  believe  that  this  offer  should  be  formally  presented. 

So,  I  think,  that  at  best  the  group  was  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
do  the  transaction  that  you  discuss  and  have  come  now  again  stating 
that  they  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  do  it,  but  after  many  consult:^ 
tions  did  not  present  that  formal  offer. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  say  that  they  were  discouraged — that  they  went 
to  the  proper  people  and  were  discouraged— will  you  tell  us  who  the 
proper  people  were?  You  were  their  lawyer,  and  you  sent  them  to 
somebody. 

Mr.  Hathorn.  Mr.  Poage,  I  would  like  to  make  this  point  very 
clear  that  we  have  only  shortly  represented  the  Brazilians.  I  think 
that  the  witnesses  for  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  organization  were 
m  much  more  closer  contact  with  Brazil  during  this  2-year  period 
when  they  developed  this  offer,  and  I  think  that  they  would  have 
been  much  more  prepared  to  answer  this  question.  We  simply  have 
knowledge  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  represent  them  ? 

Mr.  Hathorn.  We  do  now,  but  only,  you  understand,  for  a  very 
short  while,  since  April  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  had  a  witness  from  the  State  Department  who  could 
not  tell  us,  because  he  had  been  representing  the  State  Department  a 
very  short  while.  I  want  to  know  about  it  before  I  give  Brazil  any¬ 
thing.  I  want  to  know  about  this  deal.  I  do  not  have  any  word  of 
criticism  of  Brazil.  So  far  as  I  know,  Brazil  acted  all  right,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  what  happened.  And  if  Brazil  doesn’t  tell  us  and 
the  State  Department  won’t  tell  us,  where  will  we  get  the  informa¬ 
tion— from  the  Russian  Embassy  ?  I  think  they  have  got  some  of  the 
facts.  They,  probably,  will  give  us  more  than  anybody  else  will. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Will  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  can  appreciate  the  position  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  in.  I  am  sure  that  if  they  had  any  assurance  that  the  policies 
of  this  committee  and  the  Congress  would  be  sustained  rather  than 
the  policies  of  the  State  Department  they  would  be  willing  to  give  us 
a  little  more  information.  Right  now  from  past  history  I  think  it 
has  been  evident  that  the  State  Department  has  been  the  one  that  has 
been  exerting  the  most  influence  and  up  to  this  time  have  been  the 
ones  that  have  been  able  to  give  more  consideration  to  help  these 
people  out  than  we  have.  I  think  we  will  have  to  have  some  support 
for  our  policies,  and  at  that  time  I  think  we  will  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  other  words,  we  can  act  on  the  supposition  and  hope 
that  we  get  the  information. 
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Mr.  Nemir.  Brazil  did  sign  an  agreement  in  March  to  make  this 
trade  of  50,000  tons  of  wheat  for  sugar  which,  I  think,  is  a  ratification 

of  the  policy  to  do  so,  if  that  helps  any. 

Mr.  IIathorn.  They  presented  -300,000  tons  m  March  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  1  thought  that  they  had  submitted  a  proposition 
that  they  would  buy,  ton  for  ton,  up  to  500,000  tons  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes.  .  . 

The  Chairman.  For  sugar.  And  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  Subcommittee 
on  Departmental  Oversight  and  Consumer  Relations,  had  testimony 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  We  showed  that  that  proposal  was  made  in 
Brazil,  but  when  it  got  to  the  United  States  the  proposal  was  never 
formally  presented  here  because  somebody  discouraged  that  proposal 
being  made.  And  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
State  Department.  I  have  to  sympathize  with  these  gentlemen  here. 

Mr.  Nemir.  That  is  exactly  the  story,  Congressman  Jones,  as  you 
have  stated  it — exactly  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  Poage.  Has  anybody  appeared  before  us  who  does  not  have 

to - 

Mr.  Nemir.  Hedge  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Hedge?  Is  anybody  going  to  be  present,  any  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Brazil,  to  come  before  us  to  tell  us  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  If  you  will  yield. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  understood  the  statement  was  made  that 
they  are  making  this  proposal.  I  think  we  have  got  it  in  writing 
right  here  what  they  propose  to  do  right  now.  I  understand  these 
people  are  representing  Brazil  and  they  have  the  authority  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  make  this  proposal  here. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  think  they  have  made  it  pretty  clear  in 
their  statement  today. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  understand  the  proposition  very  clearly  now. 
I  want  to  repeat,  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  what 
Brazil  has  done.  I  think  that  Brazil  was  offering  a  good  deal  to 
the  United  States — a  good  deal  for  Brazil  and  on  a  sound  trading  basis. 
I  have  had  no  occasion  to  criticize  the  Brazilian  action,  but  I  do  want 
to  know  if  you  gentlemen  know,  or  if  you  are  not  prohibited  from 
stating  it,  where  does  Brazil  get  her  wheat  right  now  ? 

Mr.  IIathorn.  We  have  it  here  in  the  statement. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Where  she  is  getting  it  from  right  now  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Largely  from  the  United  States  under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Poage.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  800,000  tons,  plus  300,000  tons  requested  from  the  United 
States,  plus  300,000  tons — some  of  the  300,000  tons  is  in  normal  pur¬ 
chases.  Last  year - 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  follow  that.  800,000  tons - 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage  (continuing) .  She  is  getting  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Poage.  Under  Public  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Poage.  For  that,  she  has  paid  the  world  market  price  in  cru¬ 
zeiros? 

Mr.  Nemir.  This  is  wheat,  Mr.  Poage.  Did  you  ask  about  where 
she  is  getting  her  wheat  from?  I  am  talking  about  wheat. 

Mr.  Poage.  1  am  talking  about  wheat.  For  that,  did  Brazil  pay  the 
world  market  price  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  About  $70  or  $72  a  ton  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now  then,  do  you  know  what  the  cruzeiros  are  used  for? 

Mr.  Nemir.  They  are  used  for  several  purposes,  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  United  States  takes  a  part  of  it.  I  do  not  have  that, 
exactly. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  would  lie  interested  in  that,  because  we  have  made 
some  trades  where  we  give  back  85  percent  to  start  with.  And  we 
have  made  some  others  where,  I  think,  we  have  given  back  95  percent. 
And  we  have  made  some  where  we  do  not  give  anything.  Do  you 
know  whether  we  give  Brazil  anything  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Those  are  individual  agreements  worked  out  by  Agri¬ 
culture  and  State  and  the  committees  and  the  Government.  I  do 
not  have  the  details. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that  they  are.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  informa- 
t  ion  about  them. 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  will  be  happy  to  get  the  information  for  you. 

Mr.  Hatiiorn.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Poage,  on  the  Public  Law 
480  sales,  about  85  percent  is  loans  and  about  15  percent  is  for  U.S. 
Embassy  uses. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  there  are  not  any  grants? 

Mr.  Hatiiorn.  There  may  have  been  one  small  grant,  the  last  time — 
just  a  moment.  As  I  understand  it,  there  was  a  grant  this  year  of, 
approximately,  20  percent  which  was  not  requested,  but  when  the 
documents  went  back  it  was  included.  It  was  not  requested  of  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  a  rather  remarkable  situation.  Again,  I  do 
not  hold  the  Brazilians  responsible  for  that.  You  understand,  I 
think  I  understand  how  it  came  about. 

Mr.  Ha  thorn.  I  think  that  we  are  right  exactly  on  the  same  side 
of  the  question  as  you  are,  Mr.  Poage,  but  we  are  sitting  here. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  blaming  you. 

Mr.  Hatiiorn.  Where  we  can  be  diplomatic. 

Mr.  Poage.  There  are  people  who  will  protest  and  complain  that 
I  am  making  statements  about  Brazil.  They  will  ask,  “Where  is  it 
in  the  record?”  and  I  will  not  be  able  to  tell  them.  I  would  like  to 
have  something  that  I  can  refer  to. 

So  you  are  buying  300,000  tons  from  the  United  States,  or  was  that 
800.000  tons — you  are  buying  800,000  tons  from  the  United  States,  and 
paying  cruzeiros  for  it,  i5  percent  of  which  will  be  available  for  use 
in  Brazil  by  the  Embassy,  and  85  percent  which  will  be  loaned  to 
Brazil  for  their  people. 

Mr.  Nemir.  That  is  not  quite  it.  Is  that  the  breakdown  of  it? 

Mr.  Hathorn.  The  last  transaction,  apparently,  was  the  United 
States  20  percent — what  is  this — private  industry  10  percent,  grants 
20  percent,  and  50  percent  for  the  loans  back.  Now,  Mr.  Poage - 
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Ml*.  Poage.  Which  wheat  does  that  represent,  the  800,000  tons,  or 
does  that  represent  tire  30  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  That  is  the  800,000  tons. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  the  800,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  there  is  a  20-percent  grant  in  the  800,000  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir.  The  past  Public  Law  480  programs  were  85- 
15,  and  this  last  one  was  negotiated  considerably  different.  That  is 
why  we  were  not  prepared  to  give  you  the  exact  figures.  We  are  just 
get  t  ing  them. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand,  you  are  not  trying  to  hold  anything  back 
from  me.  We  do  want  to  get  the  correct  record.  It  has  been  800,000 
tons? 

Mr.  N  emir.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  there  is  an  additional  small  amount  of  300,000 
tons  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  know  whether  that  involved  a  grant  or  not? 

Mr.  Nemir.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Air.  Poage.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  it  does  or 
not,  I  suppose,  because  you  tell  me  that  you  did  not  ask  for  it  and 
you  got  it. 

Mr.  H  athorn.  Mr.  Poage,  I  think — - — 

Mr.  Poage.  You  did  not  ask  for  such  a  grant,  but  it  was  given  to 
you  by  the  generous  “Uncle.” 

Mr.  IIathorn.  I  think  the  main  thing  here  that  you  may  be  look¬ 
ing  for  is  this,  Brazil  is  ready  and  willing  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  level  and  the  dietary  intake  of  wheat  and  has  a  great  need  for  it. 
As  you  know,  wheat  imports  are  controlled.  They  would  do  more 
if  they  could  find  a  means  of  payment.  And  a  grant  is  not  the  solu¬ 
tion.  May  I  make  an  off  the  record  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  one  thing  that  disturbs  me  about  the  whole 
proposition.  One  gentleman  this  morning  said  something  about  mak¬ 
ing  longtime  commitments.  But  that  disturbs  me,  where  we  may 
have  to  cut  them  back.  We,  obviously,  if  we  allocate  the  whole  3,100,- 
000  of  the  Cuban  quota  we  will  have,  at  least,  we  hope  to  cut  some 
of  that  back  in  the  future.  I  am  disturbed  about,  what  we  may  have 
to  cut  back  in  Brazil  and  Mexico  and  other  countries. 

What  is  your  feeling  about  that,  about  accepting  the  opportunity 
to  sell  to  the  United  States  a  substantial  amount  of  sugar  on  a  one¬ 
time  basis? 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  have  just  stated  that  a  one-time  basis  would  not  per¬ 
mit,  Brazil  to  raise  its  level  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that  it  would  not.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Your  question  as  to  the  size  of  the  quota,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  we  leave  that  matter  of  how  much  you  want  to  allocate 
to  foreign  countries  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  not  the  point. 

Mr.  Nemir.  What  is  it? 
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Mr.  Poage.  That  is  not  the  point.  Let  ns  assume  that  we  reserve 
to  Cuba  2  million  tons.  I  do  not  know  where  we  will  wind  up. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  assume  that  we  will  reserve  2  million  tons  to 
Cuba.  That  means  that  1.100,000  tons  will  be  available  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  all.  We  can  take  care  of  that.  I  am  not  disturbed 
about  that  matter.  But  then  we  have  2  million  tons  that  we  must 
get.  somewhere  on  a  short-term  basis. 

Do  I  understand  that  you  feel  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  ?  1  am 

not  offering  any  criticism,  because  I  think  1  fully  agree  with  you 
as  to  the  danger.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  inadvisable  for  Brazil 
to  undertake  to  supply  a  substantial  amount  of  that  2  million  tons 
that  might  be  cut  off  any  day,  any  year? 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  think  that,  is  too  rigid,  too  fine  a  point.  The  point 
of  it,  is  that  Brazil  is  buying,  in  addition  to  the  1,100,000  or  1,200,000 
tons  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  they  will  be  buying  in  the 
program  we  have,  at  the  end  of  the  program  2,500,000  tons  of  wheat. 
The  point  is  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  that  level,  but  there 
will  be  1,500,000  tons  that  they  will  have  to  have,  or  some  port  of 
1,240,000.  They  will  have  to  have  wheat,  regardless  of  whether 
t  hey  go  up  or  not. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  wheat  requirements.  I  am 
talking  about  the - 

Mr.  Nemir.  The  short  term  versus  the  long  term  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  1  am  assuming,  whether  correctly  or  not,  that  this 
committee  is  going  to  reserve  for  Cuba  some  substantial  amount. 
You  can  mention  the  figure,  you  have  as  good  a  guess  at  it  as  I  have 
as  to  what  it  will  be.  You  can  guess  that.  It  may  he  1  million 
tons  if  you  do  not  like  to  talk  about  2  million  tons.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  2  million  or  1  million  or  iy2  million. 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  will  be  happy  to  accept  any  figure,  1  or  2  million. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  started  to  talk  about  2  million.  That  means  the 
United  States  has  to  get  in  the  next  few  years  a  substantial  amount 
of  sugar  from  somebody  without  giving  them  any  long-term  commit¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  will  ask  you,  is  it  advisable  for  Brazil  to  take  on  any 
of  that  market  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Well,  yes,  of  course.  We  have  800,000  tons  that  we 
are  already  selling  that  we  will  have  to  sell  in  the  world  market  with 
a  depressed  market. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right.  Let  us  assume — we  have  got  to  assume  now, 
it  is  a  pure  assumption — that  we  will  give  Brazil  a  permanent  quota 
of  100,000  tons. 

Mr.  Nemir.  That  would  not  help  much  in  the  wheat  picture. 

Mr.  IIathorn.  Not  much. 

Mr.  Poage.  But.  where  do  we  go  with  the  2  million  tons?  I  am 
simply  using  these  figures,  because,  gentlemen,  you  do  not  help  me 
any  when  you  do  not  offer  any  figures.  You  ask  me  to  take  something 
and  I  am  taking  something. 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  then. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  do  you  think  ? 
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Mr.  Nemir.  All  right,  sir,  I  think  that  you  have  a  problem  of  a  5- 
vear  bill  to  allocate  sugar  to  support  the  Sugar  Act  in  its  basic  concept 
of  an  assured  and  adequate  and  stable  supply.  That  is  the  first  con¬ 
sideration. 

You  have  the  problem  of  Cuba  as  a  second  consideration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  one  wants  to  go  lower  with  the  figure  one 
can  provide  the  target  figure  that  you  wish  to  keep  with  Cuba,  to  lower 
that  figure,  give  out  the  quotas  and  make  a  gradual  restoration  of 
the  growth,  so  that  when  Cuba  comes  in  at  some  x  date,  they  can 
receive  the  benefit  and  receive  some  cutback  to  allow  Cuba  to  build 
up  to  the  target  figure  that  you  want,  but  if  you  leave  too  much 
nonquota  sugar  like  2  million  tons,  that  begins  to  jeopardize,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Sugar  Act's  stability  feature. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  take  away 
the  entire  Cuban  quota.  I  understand  that  so  well.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Congress  is  going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Nemir.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  would  be  quite  helpful  to  me  if  you  would  go  along 
with  my  assumption — whether  you  agree  with  it  or  not,  whether  it  is 
we  should  or  not.  Let  us  assume  that  we  will  leave  2  million  to  be 
go  along  with  my  assumption  you  will  be  quite  helpful  to  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Let  us  assume  that  we  will  leave  2  million  tons  to  be  returned  to 
Cuba.  It  may  be  unwise.  It  may  be  a  very  foolish  thing,  but  assume 
that  we  will  do  that. 

Just  assume  we  will  do  it  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  whether 
we  should  or  not.  Let  me  assume  that  we  will  leave  2  million  to  be 
recaptured  by  Cuba  any  time  she  sets  up  a  government  we  feel  we  can 
deal  with.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  for  Brazil  to  accept  the 
obligation  to  supply  us  any  of  those  2  million  tons  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Which  we  know  will  not  be  available  on  a  permanent 
basis  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  We  made  the  point  that  we  are  under  restriction,  that 
the  crops  in  the  last  3  years  have  been  under  restriction,  that  we  have 
800,000  tons  that  we  have  and  that  we  can  easily  grow  more,  and  I 
would  say,  “Yes,  definitely,  we  could  accept  the  nonquota  sugar  on 
that  basis.” 

Mr.  Poage.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  As  much  as  the  expansion  potential  in  Brazil,  which 
we  will  make  clear  to  you  is  1  million  tons  over  the  800,000  tons. 
IV  e  will  have  2  million  tons  that  we  could  offer  in  any  year. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  other  words,  you  would  just  about  take  up  all  of  the 
slack  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  You  only  asked  me  how  much  we  could  do. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that.  You  have  given  me  that  figure.  I  want  to 
know:  Do  you  think  that  is  wise  in  view  of  your  statement  that  it 
would  cause  trouble  if  you  allowed  these  people  to  sell,  apparently, 
that  amount  of  sugar  and  then  cut  it  off? 

Mr.  Nemir.  We  are  already  in  trouble  with  800,000  tons  in  the  world 
market. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  add  to  that,  trouble, 
deepen  it  ? 
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Mr.  Nemir.  We  have  been  using  sugar  for  alcohol,  holding  back 
surplus  cane.  We  have  in  a  smaller  way  the  same  type  of  problem 
that  Cuba  has. 

Brazil  does  increase  its  consumption  100,000  a  year  which  can  help 
to  take  up  some  slack.  So  1  do  not  think  that  the  problem  of  falling 
back  is  a  problem  that  we  are  worried  about.  We  are  worried  about 
finding  markets  for  more  sugar. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  interested  in  knowing  whether  Brazil  is  interested 
in  supplying  sugar  to  the  United  States  both  on  a  long-term  and  on  a 
short-term  basis? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  think  that  the  United  States  is  anxious  to  make 
any  commitments  with  anybody,  to  give  them  all  of  the  2  million  tons 
on  a  long-term  basis.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done.  I  do  think  that 
we  will  have  to  give  people,  some  of  them,  sugar  on  a  short-term  basis. 

I  think  that  Brazil  falls  into  the  same  category  as  anybody  else  when 
it  comes  to  that.  1  think  that  you  will  get  some  short-term  sugar  if  you 
want  it,  but  from  your  statement  I  doubt  the  advisability  of  your  tak¬ 
ing  it.  You  raised  a  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  only  tried  to  make  this  distinction,  Mr.  Poage,  that 
this  is  a  question  of  a  5-year  commitment  versus  a  1-year  commitment 
versus  the  level  of  wheat  on  the  basis  of  our  proposal  on  wheat,  just 
that  alone.  There  are  other  reasons  for  taking  the  sugar,  but  just  on 
the  basis  of  the  wheat  proposal  alone  you  cannot  raise  the  level  of  con¬ 
sumption  too  high  in  wheat  with  a  short-term  proposition,  but  I  think 
that  is  a  distinction,  but  other  than  that  we  will  take  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  take  as  much  as  2  million 
tons  on  a  short-term  basis  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  If  there  is  not  a  string  attached  to  it. 

Mr.  Hathorn.  We  cannot  use  the  wheat  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Nemir.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  much  do  you  think  you  can  afford  to  buy  of  wheat 

on  a  short-term  basis  ?  .  . 

Mr.  Nemir.  The  level  of  consumption  in  Brazil  today  is  partially 
based  upon  the  United  States  supplying  Public  Law  480  sales  to  them. 
Otherwise,  1  have  a  feeling  they  would  have  trouble  in  maintaining 
their  present  levels  of  consumption.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer 
that  exactly.  It  is  a  question  of  balance  of  payments.  It  is  a  question 
of  having  to  import  all  of  their  wheat.  They  only  produce  100,000 
tons  and  they  need  2  million. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  could  not  afford  to  buy  the  wheat  in  exchange  tor 
sugar  and  put  sugar  in  a  deficit  position  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  asking  how  much  you  could  afford  to  get - 

Mr.  Nemir.  Is  this  permanent  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  On  a  temporary  basis. 

Mr.  Hathorn.  The  record  shows  that  they  came  forward  the  ree- 
ord  that  you  were  developing — with  the  proposal  involving  500,000 
Ions  for  i  year;  that  they  put  forward  in  the  March  1962  tender  a 
proposal  to  hold  sugar  in  the  ports,  300,000  tons  of  sugar  immediately 
available,  so  that  1  would  say  that  you  have,  at  least,  an  idea  that 
they  could  go  into  the  nonquota  sugar  and  would  be  willing  to  do  so, 
but  they  feel  that  the  real  solution  to  the  balance  of  payments  problem 
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and  to  the  dietary  deficiency  problem  is  being  able  to  go  above  and 
beyond  the  present  level  of  wheat  Consumption  with  a  permanent  basis 
to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  heard  Mr.  Chapman  this  morning  as  to  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  payment  problem  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.  How  does  that  compare  with  your  balance  of  payment 
problem  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  This  morning  that  was  a  foreign  trade  commodity  bal¬ 
ance  and  it  was  not  a  balance  of  payment  chart.  We  believe  the 
record  will  show  that  the  balance  of  payment  problem  in  Brazil  that 
we  will  submit  to  you,  is  the  second  worst  in  the  world  and  has  been 
for  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  were  told  this  morning  as  to  the  amount  of  Ameri¬ 
can  goods  purchased  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Nemir.  It  is  very  high.  I  do  not  mean  to  talk  about  the  Mexican 
problem.  They  have  made  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  do  not  question  that.  Brazil  is  the  largest  supplier 
of  the  world's  coffee  needs.  And  that  is  the  largest  single  import  into 
the  United  States.  You  supply  more  of  it  than  all  of  the  world 
combined,  do  you  not,  or  just  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Well,  on  the  coffee  problem  Brazil  has  taken  the  greatest 
burden  of  allocation  in  the  international  trade  by  holding  a  year’s 
supply  off  the  market  to  the  benefit  of  her  Batin-American  neighbors. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know — I  know  that,  but  you  do  receive  from  the 
United  States  a  very  substantial  sum. 

Mr.  Nemir.  They  are  the  main  customer,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  So  I  am  asking  you  again  how  does  your  balance  of 
trade  with  the  United  States  compare  with  that  of  other  countries? 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  have  it  here,  if  you  will  wait  for  the  time  to  pick  it  out. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right.  I  thought  that  Mr.  Chapman  made  a  fine 
presentation  of  that. 

Mr.  Nemir.  He  did. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  could  have  a  similar 
statement  as  to  Brazil. 

Mi-.  Hathorn.  I  on  are  talking  about  two  different  things.  The 
balance  of  payments  and  the  balance  of  trade.  As  you  know,  we 
export  a  lot  of  tourists  into  Mexico  and  that  improves  their  balance 
of  payments,  where  it  does  not  show  in  the  trade  statistics. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that —  that  is  right — I  know  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  this  in  the  record.  It  shows 
Mexico  and  Brazil,  two  big  countries. 

.  Tlie  United  States  exports  to  Mexico  in  1960  were  820  million— 
imports  443  million.  That  is  a  favorable  balance  for  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  that  Mr.  Chapman  was  talking  about. 

In  1961  it  was  797  and  538  which  is  a  favorable  balance  to  Mexico 
m  millions  of  dollars. 

Brazil,  in  1961,  was  486  million  imports  to  the  United  tSates  and 
562  million  exports,  showing  a  $76  million  balance. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  shows  we  had  to  pay  Brazil  more  than  she  was 
paying  us,  does  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Nemir.  I  s.ay  that  when  you  get  into  the  balance  of  payments 
proposition  you  get  into  trouble.  A  on  have  to  cover  the  whole  coun¬ 
try's  problem.  I  am  not  prepared  to  testify  on  that. 

Mr.  Hathorn.  This  is  trade.  You  see  that  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  trade.  Brazil  was  not  sending  enough  to  us 
in  the  United  States  in  any  other  way  to  change  that  balance,  though, 
was  she  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  We  were  not  testifying  what  Mexico  does.  They,  also, 
have  braceros,  the  workers. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  was  just  trying  to  get  the  comparison,  simply  trying 
to  get  the  facts  out  here,  because  I  think  you  do  make  out  a  good  case 
for  Brazil  getting  some  of  this  sugar.  Please  do  not  get  me  wrong- 
on  that,  but  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  judgment  here  that  is  based  on  in¬ 
accurate  figures. 

Mr.  Nemir.  We  have  11  pages  in  this  which  will  cover  this,  which 
we  will  submit  to  you.  AAre  did  not  want  to  take  the  time  right  here 
to  read  it. 

Mr.  Hathorn.  It  is  all  spelled  out.  It  is  too  long  to  go  into  here. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  will  be  delighted  to  have  it.  I  am  taking  too  much 
time,  too,  but  I  did  want  you  to  tell  me  if  you  could,  and  if  you  know, 
how-  much  wheat  Brazil  is  presently  buying  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  on 
what  terms  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  The  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  is  an  exchange,  not  a  cash 
sale — it  is  an  agreement  to  exchange  commodities,  coffee,  and  so  forth, 
a  bilateral  agreement  of  exchange  for  about  200,000  tons  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Poage.  About  200,000  tons  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  they  take  an  equivalent  value  of  coffee;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Or  some  other  commodity — coffee,  cocoa,  or  some  such 
commodity. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  does  that  deal  expire  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  think  it  is  this  year — it  expires  this  year,  I  under¬ 
stand,  I  am  informed. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  suggested  supplying  the  information  for 
the  record.  You  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hathorn.  AVe  have  it  in  our  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it  in  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Hathorn.  It  is  the  supplemental  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nemir.  We  stated,  Congressman  Cooley,  that  the  balance  of 
payments  in  Brazil  was  one  of  the  worst  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  support  that  statement  in  detail  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  there  go  into  greater  detail  about  it. 

Mr.  Nemir.  AVe  are  talking  about  the  balance  of  payments,  not  the 
foreign  trade  balance.  This  is  not  the  foreign  trade  balance.  I  am 
talking  about  the  balance  of  payments  which  includes  everything  such 
as  tourists  and  other  things  not  accounted  for  in  the  two-way  trade. 
There  are  some  balances  that  come  out  that  way. 
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Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Does  Brazil  have  embargoes,  tariffs  or 
quotas  against  the  export  of  American  agricultural  products  into 
Brazil? 

Mr.  Nemir.  It  is  not  handled  that  way.  Brazil,  because  of  its  for¬ 
eign  exchange  situation,  has  to  develop  a  target  for  wheat  consumption 
for  the  year,  and  they  work  out  their  program  and  submit  the  figures 
on  importation  to  reach  that  target.  They  have  a  sort  of  quota  system 
like  we  do  on  sugar — very  much  like  it.  It  is  a  controlled  arrangement 
to  be  sure  that  the  imports  are  set  up  against  the  foreign  exchange 
which  they  can  support. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  :  Are  there 
any  restrictions  on  exporting  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  this  coun¬ 
try  into  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  I  suppose  there  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Is  Brazil  engaged  in  trade  with  Castro's  Cuba  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Can  someone  else  answer  it  ? 

Mr.  Hathorn.  No  significant  trade.  There  are  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  still  bet  ween  Brazil  and  Cuba. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Brazil  still  lias  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba? 

Mr.  Hathorn.  Still  has  diplomatic  relations,  but  no  significant 
trade. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  In  that  regard  Brazil  is  not  cooperating  in  the  Organ¬ 
ization  of  American  States,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Hathorn.  I  am  not  in  that  area  of  politics. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  You  know  that  the  United  States  is  interested  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  integrity  of  that  Organization,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hathorn.  I  presume  it  is  very  interested,  yes,  sir;  and  Brazil 
is  also. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  notice  in  your  statement  you  make  reference  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

This  issue  will  be  before  the  Congress  one  of  these  days  relating  to 
appropriations  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  foresee  quite  a  bit  of 
discussion  about  the  attitude  of  the  Brazilian  Government  with  respect 
to  the  taking-over  of  the  property  of  the  American  Telephone  Co. 

Is  this  not  a  two-way  street  ?  Brazil  wants  a  sugar  quota  and  we 
want  our  property  protected. 

Mr.  Nemir.  There  has  been  a  press  statement  by  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  that  question,  Congressman  Hoeven.  I  have  it  here.  In 
substance  it  says  that  they  are  working  toward  a  fair  solution  of  the 
telephone  question;  that  they  feel  that  a  solution  will  be  worked  out 
satisfactorily  with  the  telephone  people.  That  is  the  substance  of  this 
press  release. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  have  read  news  stories  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  intends  to  dispose  of  the  telephone  property  for  what¬ 
ever  it  will  bring. 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  tenor  of  the  negotiations  at 
all. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  am  just  referring  to  a  press  report.  What  is  the 
position  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  will  read  this.  It  is  dated  March  1, 1962. 
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Fair  Compensation  for  I.T.T.  Property  Expropriated  in  Brazil 

Referring  to  the  recent  expropriation  of  the  “Companhia  Telefonia  Naeional 
(C.T.X.)  by  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  the  Brazilian  Embassy 
wishes  to  clarify  the  misunderstandings  that  have  been  printed  lately  in  the 
press. 

The  expropriation  of  C.T.N.  was  carried  out  with  due  respect  to  existing 
laws  and  a  sum  of  money  has  been  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  the  transfer 
of  property.  The  exact  and  just  value  of  the  indemnity  payment  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  only  at  the  moment  of  a  Anal  decision,  which  may  be  expedited  through 
an  agreement  of  both  parties.  The  final  compensation  will  be  established  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Brazil  which  provide  for  fair 
compensation  in  cash  and  not  in  any  kind  of  bonds. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  C.T.N.  has  been  operating  without  a  contract  and 
it  had  no  official  concession  at  all  that  would  entitle  it  to  any  kind  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  cessation  of  its  operations.  A  large  part  of  the  controversy  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  C.T.N.  did  not  accept  the  arbitral  decision  regarding  the 
valuation  of  its  assets,  which  had  been  signed  by  two  experts  chosen  by  mutual 
agreement.  This  decision  had  established  the  value  of  all  property  of  C.T.N.  at 
Cr$l. 350. 000.000  (1.350  million  cruzeiros),  which  was  agreeable  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  nonacceptance  of  such  decision  by  the  C.T.N.  was 
considered  by  the  State  government  as  a  breach  of  the  agreement.  The  purpose 
of  such  an  appraisal  was  to  permit  the  formation  of  a  semipublic  corporation, 
capable  of  solving  the  problems  of  telephonic  communications,  which  were 
highly  inadequate.  The  C.T.N.  had  a  waiting  list  of  several  thousand  would-be 
subscribers  to  telephone  service,  which  it  could  not  fill  at  all. 

It  is  relevant  also  that  each  of  the  21  States  of  Brazil  operates  autonomously 
and  that  the  Brazilian  Federal  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  expro¬ 
priation  of  C.T.N.  property.  However,  it  has  been  active  to  accommodate  that 
dispute  and  several  meetings  were  held  at  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  External 
Relations  last  week  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  mutual  agreement.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Embassy,  of  C.T.N.,  of  the  State  government  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  and  of  the  Brazilian  Federal  Government  took  part  in  the  meetings. 
Governor  Brizzola  himself  explained  to  U.S.  Ambassador  Lincoln  Gordon  that 
he  was  forced  to  expropriate  the  C.T.N.  exclusively  in  account  of  the  precarious 
services  it  was  rendering  the  communications  system  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  Governor  Brizzola  has  reiterated  his  decision  to  submit  the  whole  affair 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Brazilian  courts  as  the  C.T.N.  has  not  accepted  any 
kind  of  conciliatory  proposal. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Is  that  an  official  Government  statement? 

Mr.  Hathorn.  A  press  release. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Who  made  the  statement  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  It  is  a  press  release — the  Brazilian  Embassy. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  In  Washington? 

Mr.  Nemir.  In  Washington;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  If  not,  we  thank  you,  gentlemen,  very  much,  for 
your  statements. 

We  now  call  Mr.  Wesley  McDonald. 

STATEMENT  OF  WESLEY  E.  McDONALD,  ON  BEHALF  OF  PANAMA 
SUGAR  GROUP,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROBERTO  M0TTA 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  my  name  is  Wesley  McDonald.  I  am  a  practicing  attor¬ 
ney  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  State  of  Virginia  and  I  appear 
here  this  afternoon  before  your  committee  to  speak  for  and  in  behalf 
of  the  Panama  sugar  group,  known  as  the  Asociacion  Naeional  de 
Azucareros,  which  in  Spanish  mean  producers  of  sugar. 
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The  organization  I  speak  for  is  wholeheartedly  opposed  to  those  pro¬ 
visions  of  H.R.  11730  insofar  as  they  affect  the  producers  of  sugar  in 
foreign  countries,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  so-called  global  quotas 
as  opposed  to  the  present  long  established  principle  of  country-by- 
country  quota  allocations.  This  group  thoroughly  agrees  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee  as  expressed  in  a  press 
release  of  May  14,  1962,  regarding  global  quotas  and  recapture  of 
premiums.  Global  quotas  are  in  effect  no  quotas. 

The  economic  stability  of  Panama  is  of  special  concern  and  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  United  States  because  of  the  very  unique  and  intimate 
relations  existing  between  our  two  countries  and  because  of  the  special 
economic  interdependence  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panamanian 
community.  As  a  result  of  this  unparalleled  relationship,  any  condi¬ 
tion  of  unemployment,  unrest,  or  economic  dislocation  in  Panama, 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  Panama's  unique  type  of  economy  depends  by  tradi¬ 
tion  on  its  geographical  position  and  on  the  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  has  become  a  cause  of  serious  concern  to  both  governments.  In 
recent  years  determined  efforts  have  been  made  to  achieve  a  produc¬ 
tive.  self-supporting  economy  for  Panama  that  will  relieve  the  Panama 
Canal  operation  of  its  heavy  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Republic. 

These  efforts  are  exemplified  by  the  programs  of  various  interna¬ 
tional  agencies,  but  more  particularly  by  the  effective  work  of  the  ICA, 
point  4,  mission  to  Panama  and  other  direct  assistance  rendered  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  These  efforts  have  produced  such  concrete  re¬ 
sults  in  stimulating  agricultural  production  that  the  time  has  now 
come  to  organize  foreign  markets  for  a  portion  of  this  production. 

As  an  integral  element  in  this  program  of  reorienting  Panama’s 
economy  it  is  considered  that  the  most  urgent  necessity  to  the  success 
of  the  program  is  now  the  securing  of  a  very  small  export  sugar  quota 
of  15,000  tons  a  year  of  direct  consumption — refined — to  be  provided 
to  the  U.S.  market— the  vital  importance  of  this  quota  is  emphasized 
by  the  following  considerations : 

(1)  Sugarcane  is  a  basic  raw  product  and  is  the  second  most  impor¬ 
tant  agricultural  industry  in  Panama,  being  surpassed  only  by  the 
cattle  industry.  It  is  one  of  the  few  agricultural  products  easily 
adaptable  to  local  conditions  and  is  produced  by  thousands  of  small 
farmers. 

(2)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Panama  Government  to  discourage  and 
actually  to  prevent  any  increase  in  processing  facilities  for  sugarcane. 
Sugar  production  is,  however,  one  of  Panama’s  most  important  tradi¬ 
tional  industries,  and  the  present  plants  have  been  developing  with 
increasing  efficiency.  However,  without  an  assurance  of  a  quota  from 
the  United  States  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  the  depressed 
prices  which  are  caused  largely  by  the  “dumping”  that  exists  in  the 
world's  markets. 

(3)  The  present  difficulty  indicates  that  the  industry  may  be 
obliged  to  curtain  its  production  to  the  demands  of  the  local  market. 
This,  in  turn,  would  mean  that  thousands  of  sugarcane  farmers — 
colonos — would  be  deprived  of  their  means  and  livelihood.  This 
situation  could  create  great  social  unrest. 
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(4)  The  capacity  of  the  sugar  mills  in  operation  in  42,000  tons 
and  the  industry  will  be  compelled  to  operate,  if  Panama  does  not 
get.  a  quota,  at  about  65  percent  of  capacity  due  to  the  fact  that  only 
26,000  tons  can  be  marketed  within  the  Republic  of  Panama.  If 
our  request  for  this  quota  receives  favorable  consideration  it  will 
greatly  help  Panama  to  improve  its  present  unemployment  situation. 

(5)  The  sugar  mills  and  sugarcane  fields  represent  one  of  the 
largest  investments  in  Panama,  approximately  $20  million,  and  is 
the  result  of  more  than  45  years  of  effort. 

The  following  statistics  clearly  indicate  that  the  trade  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama  is  a  most  unfavorable  one 
for  the  latter. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  particular  point  that  I  am  going  to 
make  now,  I  think  this  is  of  vital  importance  and  it  has  been  alluded 
to  by  the  presentation  made  by  others,  and  especially  the  questioning 
of  the  members  of  the  committee.  We  show  from  official  figures 
that  in  the  year  1957  there  was  imported  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  imports  at  the  dollar  value  of  $58,474,256, 
and  in  that  year,  we  exported  to  the  United  States  in  dollar  value 
only  $21,097,488. 

In  1958,  the  importation  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$51,647,497  and  the  exportation  to  the  United  States  from  Panama 
totaled  $20,273,879. 

In  1959,  the  figure  of  importation  from  the  United  States  was 
$51,201,244  and  Panama  exported  to  the  United  States  $21,541,668. 

In  1960,  we  had  an  importation  from  the  United  States  of 
$56,166,898',  and  we  exported  to  the  United  States  only  $18,740,372. 

Now  the  figures  for  1961  will  show  even  a  greater  balance.  We 
imported  from  the  United  States  $63,123,432,  as  against  an  exportation 
to  the  United  States  of  only  $20,198,117. 

Now,  these  figures,  gentlemen,  do  not  reflect  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  have  come  into  Panama  each  year  from  the  United  States  into 
the  Canal  Zone.  Those  figures  are  not  reflected  here.  The  figures 
which  I  cite  to  you  are  entirely  the  amount  of  dollar  value  of  im¬ 
portations  from  the  United  States  to  Panama. 

Panama  imports  from  the  United  States  approximately  75  percent 
of  all  the  imports  that  come  into  that  country  each  year. 

Now,  on  that  point,  I  want  to  go  from  my  prepared  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  your  permission,  and  using  the  chart  which  appeared 
a  few  moments  ago  in  the  presentation  by  Brazil,  I  want  to  show 
you  that  this  little  country  of  Panama,  and  this  is  taken  from  the 
chart  which  is  headed  “Brazil  was  the  largest  importer  of  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  Latin  America  in  1961."  That  is  Chart  No. 
5.  That  shows  that  Brazil  is  first,  Venezeula,  Mexico,  Chile,  Peru, 
Mexico  and  then  comes  Panama,  ahead  of  all  the  South  American  and 
Indies  countries,  showing  that  we  imported  agricultural  commodities 
in  1961  of  $10,300,000.  We  stand  ahead  of  such  countries  as  Cuba, 
Guatamala,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Uruguay,  Costa  Rica.  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  Paraguay,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Argentina,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

An  exportation  or  quota  to  the  United  States  of  15,000  tons  of 
Panamanian  sugar  would  reduce  this  unfavorable  trade  balance  by 
$1,400,000,  and  an  effort  in  this  direction  should  be  made  bearing  in 
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mind  that  Panama  has  for  years  purchased  all  of  its  corn  and  rice 
from  the  United  States  to  supplement  its  own  production,  as  well  as 
95  percent  of  all  flour  consumed  in  that  little  country. 

Tn  the  last  quarter  of  1962  Panama  will  place  in  operation  its  first 
flour  mill  and  will  be  purchasing  from  the  United  States  in  addition 
to  the  corn  and  rice  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000  tons  of  American 
wheat  per  year.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  deviate  from 
my  prepared  statement  and  make  a  comment  about  the  wonderful, 
fine  and  timely  presentation  made  this  morning  by  a  former  member 
of  your  committee,  former  Congressman  Hope.  In  one  part  there, 
he  referred  to  certain  small  export  shipments  of  wheat  sent  to  small 
countries  down  there.  We  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  we  get  this  flour  mill  this  coming  October,  we  will  be  able  to 
take  over  an  importation  of  30,000  tons  of  wheat  per  year.  That  is 
the  figure  that  has  been  supplied. 

I  want  to  refer  to  one  of  the  charts  put  in  the  presentation  a  while 
ago  by  the  same  gentleman  representing  Brazil.  This  is  their  Chart 
No.  6.  It  has  to  do  with  the  importation  of  wheat  among  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  receiving  nonquota  sugar  allocations  in  1961. 
That  is  that  Chart  No.  6.  While  Panama  is  well  down  on  the  list  in 
metric  tons  of  wheat  imported  in  1961 — for  flour,  I  should  say,  not 
wheat,  flour  from  the  wheat — we  stand  ahead  of  Ecuador,  Nicaragua, 
Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Paraguay. 

It  must  be  recognized  by  this  committee  of  the  Congress  that  sugar 
production  has  been  a  most  vital  factor  in  raising  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  rural  areas  of  Panama  where  in  some  places  one  finds 
the  lowest  yearly  income  in  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
average  wage  and  productivity  prevalent  in  the  sugar-producing  areas 
are  proving  of  great  assistance  and  are  reflected  in  other  agricultural 
and  processing  activities  in  these  areas. 

An  export  quota  of  15,000  tons  yearly  direct  consumption  would 
save  important  agricultural  areas  from  serious  economic  dislocations 
and  woidd  implement  in  the  most  efficient  possible  manner  the  enun¬ 
ciated  U.S.  policy  of  assisting  Panama  to  achieve  economic  independ¬ 
ence  from  the  canal  by  converting  to  an  economy  of  self- production. 
Panama  feels,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  up  to  this  time  it 
has  no  special  agreement  with  the  United  States  similar  to  the  one 
that  exists  with  the  Philippines  for  the  purchase  of  sugar,  it  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  should  be  accorded  the  same  consideration  and  treat¬ 
ment  as  is  now  given  the  Philippines  in  the  matter  of  the  importation 
of  sugar  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  carefully  refrained  from  belaboring  this 
committee  with  a  long  presentation.  We  have  endeavored  to  present 
to  you  in  as  concise  form  as  possible  the  real  reasons  in  support  of  our 
request  for  a  very  small  quota  of  15,000  tons  of  sugar  for  a  friendly 
country  as  Panama  whose  relations  are  so  closely  interrelated  in  every 
way  with  our  own. 

Congressmen,  in  all  due  respect  and  deepest  sincerity,  this  is  one 
country  where  a  small  quota  will  go  a  long  way. 

I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  for  your  courtesy  in  letting  us 
appear  here.  After  hearing  the  presentations  of  these  countries  and 
their  big  demands  and  what  they  produce  and  what  they  export  and 
what  they  hope  to  export  and  their  need  for  quotas,  we  feel  that  we 
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shrink  up,  in  the  vernacular,  to  the  size  of  a  little  pea,  but  when  you 
reduce  it  to  the  size,  of  the  colonos  down  there  and  their  need  for  a 
quota,  then  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  people  in  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Teague.  Just  one.  . 

Mr.  McDonald,  if  you  know,  does  Panama  have  sanctions,  embar¬ 
goes,  ’tariffs,  or  quotas  against  the  importation  of  fruits  or  vegetables 
from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McDonald.  None  whatsoever,  the  gentleman  here  from  1  ana- 

ma  tells  me.  rTii  , 

Mr.  Teague.  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  I  hat  does  not  hurt  you  a 

Mr  McDonald.  This  gentleman  wants  me  to  say  that  this  does  not 
come  under  Public  Law  480,  that  everything  is  “cash  on  the  barrel¬ 
head,”  hard  U.S.  money.  . 

The  Chairman.  That,  is  what  they  use  in  Panama  dollars. 

Mr.  McDonald.  The  Balboa  is  a  dollar.  They  do  not  even  print 
paper  money  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McDonald. 

We  will  include  at  this  point  a  statement  of  Orvm  Marquardt  of 
Courtland,  Ivans. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  Orvin  Marquardt,  Courtland,  Ivans.,  Manager  of  i  he  Kansas 

Bostwick  Irrigation  District,  and  Member  of  the  National  Reclamation 

Association  Sugarbeet  Legislation  Committee 

I  speak  primarily  for  a  local  26-county  area  of  north-central  Kansas  and 
south-central  Nebraska  in  which  about  600,000  acres  are  irrigated  by  wells, 
pumps,  and  gravity-flow  irrigation  systems.  This  area  has  been  proven  to  be 
well  adaptable  to  the  raising  of  sugarbeets. 

We  firmly  believe  that  allotting  a  larger  share  of  our  national  sugar  quota 
to  domestic  growers  would  strengthen  our  national  economy,  security,  and  wel¬ 
fare  as  well  as  benefit  also  our  local  people.  4  . 

Sugar  is  a  vitally  necessary  commodity  of  a  nation's  defense,  security,  and 
food  supply.  The  world  situation  remains  unsettled  and  might  become  worse  at 
anv  time.  *  Also,  to  bring  about  greater  stability  of  our  national  sugar  industry 
more  than  55  percent  of  our  sugar  needs  should  be  produced  by  our  own  domestic 
agriculture.  Such  an  expansion  on  a  sound  basis  would  necessarily  require  a 

good  legislative  program  and  sound  planning. 

Our  area  lias  manv  potential  growers  hoping  for  a  program  that  will  allow 
sugar  processors  to  expand  their  capacity  so  domestic  growers  will  produce  more 
of  our  country’s  sugar  while  at  the  same  time  also  improve  the  agricultural  and 
local  economy  in  several  ways.  Acres  diverted  to  growing  sugarbeets  would  be 
replacing  acres  that,  have  been  producing  surplus  feed  grains.  Also,  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  and  related  industries  would  stimulate  business  and  trade  in  the  beet- 
producing  areas.  Sugarbeets  are  a  very  profitable  crop  for  the  grower,  lend 
well  to  a  good  crop  rotation  program,  and  tlie  byproducts  are  very  good  livestock 
food 

The  land  in  our  region  is  very  productive,  the  water  supply  is  ample  and  stable, 
and  our  farmers  are  ambitious  with  a  patriotic  dedication  tow, aid  the  welfaie 
and  security  of  our  Nation  and  community.  We  contend  that  an  increase  in  the 
domestic  production  of  sugar  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  and 
people,  therefore  we  respectfully  request  enactment  of  legislation  favorable  to 
such  an  objective. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  stands  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  3:30  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  resume  at  10 
a.m.  Tuesday,  May  22, 1962.) 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  22,  1962 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W  ashing  ton ,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10 :20  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley 
( cha i  rman )  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Cooley,  Poage,  Gathings,  Abemethy,  Jones 
of  Missouri,  Hagen  of  California,  Jennings,  Matthews,  Breeding, 
McSween,  Harding,  Purcell,  Hoeven,  Hague,  Belcher,  Teague  of 
California,  Short,  Latta,  Harvey,  Dole,  Beermann,  and  Fernos-Isern. 

Also  present :  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  Hyde  Murray,  assistant 
clerk;  and  John  J.  Heimburger,  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  will  be  in  order,  please. 

Our  first  witness  is  Mr.  John  C.  Duncan,  executive  vice  president, 
South  American  group  of  W.  R:  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York.  We  are  glad 
to  have  you  with  us,  Air.  Duncan  and  we  will  be  delighted  to  hear  you 
now,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  C.  DUNCAN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  GROUP;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  D.  J.  MOORE. 

VICE  PRESIDENT,  W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. ;  AND  JOHN  D.  LONE.  COUNSEL 

FOR  PERUVIAN  SUGAR  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Duncan.  Air.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee:  I 
would  like  to  introduce  to  you,  first.  Air.  John  Aloore,  vice  president 
of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  who  has  appeared  before  this  committee  several 
times  in  the  past  and  is  very  familiar  with  sugar  legislation.  And  on 
my  left  is  Air.  John  Dane,  who  is  counsel  for  the  Peruvian  sugar  group. 

Aly  name  is  John  C.  Duncan,  I  am  executive  vice  president,  South 
American  Group,  of  AY.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  of  New  York,  and  in  that 
position  I  am  in  charge  of  our  South  American  operations.  For  15 
years  I  have  been  closely  associated  with  Peru  and  the  Peruvian  sugar 
industry,  particularly  during  my  8  years  of  service  with  our  company 
in  Peru.  During  the  last  three  of  those  years,  I  managed  Grace’s  sugar 
interests. 

I  appear  before  you  today  as  the  representative  of  the  Peruvian 
Sugar  Producers  Association,  a  voluntary  trade  organization  located 
in  Lima.  The  association  is  composed  entirely  of  private  individuals 
and  companies  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar 
in  Peru.  This  organization  has  no  connection  with  the  government 
of  Peru  and  receives  no  government  subsidy.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  has 
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been  a  sugar  producer  in  Peru  for  80  years  and  is  a  long-time  member 
of  the  association.  For  many  decades  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  m  New  1  ork 
maintained  a  worldwide  sugar  trading  department  and  a  membership 
in  the  New  York  Sugar  Exchange  which  gave  the  company  a  full  op- 
port  unity  to  study  and  observe  world  market  conditions  m  the  sugai 

111 At* the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  perfectly  clear 
the  traditional  position  of  the  Peruvian  sugar  producers,  which  we 
have  expressed  in  previous  years  before  this  committee  that  we  recog¬ 
nize  fully  the  primary  claim  of  United  States  domestic  cane  and 
beet  sugar  producers  in  the  market  of  their  own  country.  Y  e  do  not 
seek  to  replace  a  single  pound  of  domestic  production  but  rather  to 
ask  for  a  fair  and  effective  share  of  the  foreign  purchases  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  participate  in  a  sound  diversification  of  the 
American  foreign  sugar  procurement.  Ye  associate  ourselves  vith 
the  testimony  given  yesterday  by  Mr.  Oscar  Chapman  on  behalf  of 
the  Mexican  producers  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  “sugar  bowls' 
and  we,  too,  stand  ready  to  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  assure  a 
dependable  source  of  sugar  to  the  American  consuming  public. 

.May  I  say  at  this  point  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Frank  Kemp, 
president  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  before  this  committee,  in 
which  he  underlined  the  importance  of  the  quota  system  and  the 
American  price  to  the  economies  of  Latin  America  was  the  expression 
of  a  business  statesman.  All  friends  of  an  orderly  sugar  market  will 
applaud  him  for  his  vision  and  understanding  of  the  problem. 

With  remarkable  unanimity,  persons  conversant  with  the  sugar 
problems  of  the  United  States  regard  the  foreign  provisions  of  H.R. 
11730  as  a  mischievous  device  to  overthrow  a  system  which  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  provided  the  United  States  with  an  adequate 
and  dependable  source  of  sugar  as  well  as  furthering  a  wholesome 
development  in  our  foreign  trade. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  successfully  met  its  objectives.  Over  the  years 
it  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  protect  consumers  and  producers  alike 
by  providing  stability  to  the  trade,  fair  prices  and  a  fair  return.  To 
Peru,  the  act  means  all  this  and  more.  It  means  a  stable  market  and  a 
stable  price  for  one  of  its  principal  exports  which  notoriously  suffer 
from  the  evils  of  widely  fluctuating  world  market  prices. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  on  a  pamphlet  published  May  14, 
which  provided  us  with  a  lot  of  information,  and  is  very  excellent, 
and  it  enabled  us  to  avoid  doing  a  lot  of  statistical  work.  It  is  en¬ 
titled,  “History  and  Operation  of  the  U.S.  Sugar  Program. '  It  is 
an  excellent  pamphlet  and  I  recommend  that  it  be  read  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  this  commodity  arrangement  which  has 
worked  so  well  for  28  years  and  which,  particularly  in  the  last  2 
years,  contributed  so  much  toward  the  economic  development  of  Peru 
should  be  upset  at  the  very  time  when  the  United  States,  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  rendering  urgent  financial  aid  to  Peru  and 
other  Latin  American  countries  to  achieve  the  same  objective. 

One  of  the  keystones  of  the  U.S.  Government’s  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  program  has  been  the  desire  to  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the 
economies  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  A  major  point  which  has 
been  emphasized  is  the  desire  to  fortify  the  development  of  the  private 
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enterprise  system  in  these  countries.  In  the  case  of  Peru  the  sugar 
industry  is  a  vital  pillar  of  its  private  enterprise  economy. 

In  the  total  economic  picture  of  Peru,  sugar  is  not  merely  an  export 
commodity.  It  is  vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  country,  to 
balancing  its  internal  budget,  to  employment  and  to  the  stability  of 
the  currency.  It  is  an  important  factor  in  providing  revenue  to  the 
Peruvian  Government  in  its  effort  to  advance  the  standard  of  living 
of  its  people. 

In  1961,  sugar  accounted  for  $71  million  or  15.4  percent  of  Peru's 
total  exports.  To  put  this  in  focus,  let  me  point  out  that  an  eqivalent 
percentage  of  total  U.S.  exports  would  be  $3  billion,  or  say  that  por¬ 
tion  of  our  exports  represented  by  all  food  products  of  every 
description. 

Taxes  paid  by  the  sugar  industry  to  the  Peruvian  Government  are 
estimated  for  the  year  1961  at  $19,400,000,  accounting  for  7.7  percent 
of  the  country’s  total  tax  receipts  for  that  year.  An  equivalent  per¬ 
centage  of  total  U.S.  tax  receipts  would  be  $6  billion  or  the  combined 
tax  payments  of  the  steel,  chemical,  motor  vehicle,  electrical  machin¬ 
ery,  paper,  and  food  industries. 

There  are  about  40,000  sugar  workers  in  Peru.  With  their  families 
they  number  200,000  people  who  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  sugar 
industry  for  their  livelihood. 

There  is  a  tremendous  interest  in  the  country  of  Peru  in  this  bill. 
I  have  here  before  me  editorials  and  articles  from  the  Peruvian  press 
from  the  last  3  or  4  days,  since  this  meeting  has  been  in  session.  They 
are,  naturally,  very  upset  about  the  bill  itself  and  quite  hopeful  that 
some  other  action  will  be  taken,  but  this  is  an  evidence  of  the  interest 
that  there  is  Peru  in  this  bill  before  your  committee. 

But  many  times  this  number  are  indirectly  dependent  upon  the 
industry.  Just  as  a  severe  curtailment  of  steel  production  affects 
the  entire  Pittsburgh  area,  so  too,  a  cutback  in  sugar  production 
would  have  serious  consequences  in  large  areas  of  the  country. 

The  price  recapture  provision  of  H.R.  11730  would  require  Peru 
to  sell  its  sugar  to  the  United  States  at  normally  depressed  world 
market  levels.  The  difference  between  the  United  States  price  and 
the  world  market  price  will  be  taken  in  by  the  Treasury  Department 
through  an  import  fee  which,  of  course,  is  simply  another  and  pre¬ 
sumably  more  palatable  name  for  a  tariff. 

To  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  full  impact  of  the  proposed 
legislation  on  the  Peruvian  economy,  we  have  calculated  the  losses 
Peru  would  suffer  if  it  had  to  sell  its  sugar  at  the  present  so-called 
world  market  price  of  approximately  2.5  cents  a  pound.  Peru  would 
lose  about  $40  million  in  export  revenues  which  would  undermine 
its  exchange.  It  would  lose  $19  million  in  taxes  which  would  cause 
a  deficit  in  its  national  budget,  promote  inflation,  and  threaten  the 
stability  of  its  exchange.  The  jobs  of  its  sugar  workers  would  be 
jeopardized  and  the  country’s  imports  from  the  United  States  would 
have  to  be  curtailed.  These  imports,  over  the  last  10-year  period, 
have  given  the  United  States  a  favorable  balance  of  $638  million. 

Peru  is  one  of  the  countries  in  Latin  America  that  has  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments  and  with  it  the  United  States  has  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade. 
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The  argument  for  price  recapture,  as  far  as  Peru  is  concerned,  is 
far  wide  of  the  mark.  Of  every  dollar  Peruvian  sugar  producers  get 
from  the  United  States  price  over  and  above  the  world  market  price, 
the  Peruvian  Government  collects  50  percent  in  taxes  necessary  for 
the  economic  progress  of  the  country.  Wage  increases  granted  for 
collective  bargaining  with  the  Sugar  Workers  Union  have  resulted 
in  an  average  increase  of  50  percent  of  basic  wages  and  social  law  bene¬ 
fits  in  the  last  3  years.  Additionally,  the  added  revenue  has  enabled 
the  producers  to  accelerate  programs  of  social  improvement, 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  this  last  point  by  citing  our  own  activities 
merely  as  an  indication  of  what  is  being  done  by  the  sugar  companies 
in  Peru  to  raise  living  standards  of  the  employees.  In  Peru  Grace 
produces  sugar  at  two  locations. 

Here  are  some  of  the  activities  which  these  two  sugar  producers 
support : 

A  major  construction  program  of  housing,  schools,  and  social  facili¬ 
ties;  660  modern,  fully  equipped  houses  have  been  completed ;  700  more 
are  scheduled  in  the  next  5  years. 

Two  modern  hospitals,  with  a  total  of  233  beds,  staffed  by  11  physi¬ 
cians  and  surgeons  and  a  full  complement  of  nurses,  etc. 

Special  training  schools  and  classes  for  all  levels  of  employees  to 
advance  them  to  higher  jobs. 

Nursery  schools,  grammar  schools,  vocational  schools,  youth  centers 
and  recreational  programs,  employing  116  teachers  for  5,000  students. 

Social  assistance  centers  staffed  by  trained  social  workers,  including 
special  courses  in  home  economics  and  child  care  for  young  women. 

One  of  the  first  self-help  housing  projects  in  Peru  under  which  work¬ 
ers  can  buy  their  own  land  and  build  their  own  house  with  free  engi¬ 
neering  help  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000  each,  financed  with  a  20-year 
mortgage  at  only  5  percent  interest,  a  rate  considerably  lower  than 
the  prevailing  rate  which  exists  in  Peru. 

Complete  community  facilities  in  the  form  of  4—H  clubs,  Boy 
Scout  troops,  credit  unions,  swimming  pools,  soccer  fields,  movie  thea¬ 
ters  and  the  like. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  concrete  example  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  in  action  through  sound  private  enterprise. 

The  investments  which  Grace  has  made  in  its  two  sugar  properties 
to  modernize,  reduce  costs,  and  improve  housing  and  other  social  facili¬ 
ties  total  about  $9  million.  Of  this  amount  we  estimate  that  $3  million 
has  been  spent  on  housing  and  other  social  facilities. 

Our  company  is  not  the  only  one  engaged  in  such  activities.  Other 
companies  in  Peru  are  also  in  the  midst  of  identical  programs  along 
the  lines  of  the  illustration  I  have  just  given.  But  I  believe  I  have 
made  the  point  that  social  improvement  programs  are  under  way  in 
Peru  and  that  the  sugar  companies  have  been  able  to  accelerate  them 
because  of  the  additional  revenue  derived  recently  from  selling  sugar 
in  the  United  States. 

To  dismantle  the  present  workable  system  and  substitute  a  program 
whereby  the  U.S.  Treasury  collects  a  sugar  tariff  from  Peru 
and  then  relends  the  proceeds  to  whatever  Latin  American  government 
it  selects,  would  seem,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Peru. 
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The  loss  of  a  sugar  market  in  the  United  States  at  a  relatively  cer¬ 
tain  price  would  impair  the  social  programs  which  I  have  described. 
It  would  limit  the  wage  increases  which  the  Peruvian  sugar  workers 
have  a  right  to  expect  as  the  industry  progresses  and  productivity  in¬ 
creases.  It  would  also  limit  the  ability  of  the  industry  to  modernize. 

A  great  deal  of  equipment  used  for  producing  sugar  is  purchased  in 
the  United  States.  Caterpillar  and  International  Harvester  and  Allis 
Chalmers  tractors  are  common  sights  in  Peruvian  cane  fields.  Sugar 
milling  tandems  from  Parrel  Birmingham,  boilers  from  Combusion 
Engineering,  turbines  from  GE,  and  vacuum  pans,  evaporator’s  from 
Honolulu  Iron  Works  are  typical  examples  of  purchases  of  sugar  mill 
equipment  made  in  the  United  States.  A  sound  Sugar  Act  enabling 
Peru's  sugar  industry  to  continue  to  sell  its  product  for  dollars  will 
increase  Peruvian  purchases  from  the  United  States. 

Unlike  many  sugar-growing  areas  in  the  world  which  depend  upon 
natural  rainfall  for  water  supply,  Peru  cultivates  its  sugar  crop  in  the 
narrow  valleys  crossing  the  desert  utilizing  the  water  sources  of  the 
Andes.  As  is  the  case  in  the  irrigated  plantations  in  Hawaii,  this  re¬ 
quires  highly  concentrated  agriculture  under  one  central  control. 
Therefore,  the  traditional  system  of  purchasing  cane  from  small  in¬ 
dividual  growers  as  is  customary  in  many  countries  of  the  world  is  not 
as  prevalent  in  Peru  although  the  producers  are  making  a  definite 
effort  to  interest  the  small  farmers  in  planting  cane  on  the  coast. 
There  is  now  a  definite  trend  toward  a  large  number  of  independent 
planters  growing  cane  for  delivery  to  sugar  mills.  This  healthy 
trend  would  be  jeopardized  if  Peru  does  not  have  a  stable  share  of  the 
U.S.  market. 

This  is  something  that  we  know  about  ourselves.  We  are  trying 
to  interest  the  small  growers  in  planting  cane.  And  what  they  have 
to  have  is  a  steady  market  and  a  sure  market  for  their  product  or  they 
cannot  afford  fo  do  it. 

Peru,  like  other  Latin  American  countries,  is  confronted  with  the 
very  serious  problem  of  having  its  major  exports,  on  which  it  de¬ 
pends  for  its  livelihood  and  economic  progress,  subjected  to  wide  vari¬ 
ations  in  world  market  prices.  This  places  it  in  the  position  of  con¬ 
stant  uncertainty  as  to  what  its  export  revenues  will  be  from  year  to 
year  and  reduces  to  almost  sheer  speculation  the  extent  of  economic 
development  in  which  it  may  engage  at  any  one  time. 

In  the  case  of  sugar,  however,  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  provided  Peru 
with  a  certain  measure  of  stability  along  with  a  source  of  revenue  it 
could  count  upon.  The  act  also  enabled  the  sugar  companies  to  plan 
ahead  and  to  make  decisions  on  plant  improvements  with  a  fair  amount 
of  accuracy.  However,  if  the  bill  now  before  this  committee  should 
be  enacted,  it  would  immediately  throw  Peru’s  sugar  exports  into  the 
same  state  of  uncertainty  as  its  other  exports. 

In  the  half  century  in  which  Peru  has  had  the  privilege  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  U.S.  market,  it  has  established  a  reputation  as  a  compe¬ 
tent.  and  reliable  supplier.  At  all  times  it  has  done  its  best  to  fulfill 
its  quota  commitments  to  the  United  States.  Since  the  U.S.  embargo 
on  Cuban  shipments,  Peru  has  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  possi¬ 
ble  in  servicing  the  U.S.  market.  As  recently  as  last  October  with  de¬ 
clining  prices  in  the  domestic  sugar  market,  Peru  voluntarily  relin¬ 
quished  a  portion  of  its  nonquota  allocation  in  order  to  help  stabilize 
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these  prices.  In  this  and  other  ways,  such  as  maintaining  reserves  for 
periods  of  crisis  and  short  supply,  Peru  is  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  in  building  a  stable  sugar  program. 

Peru  has  always  been  a  stanch  ally  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
leader  in  combating  communism,  not  only  within  its  own  borders  but 
through  the  entire  hemisphere,  Peru  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  before  tire  United  States,  and  has  taken  energetic  action  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  rid  the  Americas  of  communism. 
In  this  and  other  instances  it  has  always  stood  by  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  unique  among  nations  as  a  proponent  of  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system. 

In  this  statement,  the  Peruvian  Sugar  Producers  Association  has 
sought  to  emphasize  the  very  serious  consequences  which  H.R.  11730 
would  have  on  Peru  should  it  be  enacted  into  law  in  present  form.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  committee  will  give  full  consideration  to  the 
position  of  Peru  on  this  bill  and  make  the  necessary  changes  in  it  so 
that  the  basic  principles  of  the  Sugar  Act  will  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  participate  in 
these  thorough  and  constructive  hearings  which  you  are  holding.  His¬ 
tory  is  moving  swiftly  and  great  changes  are  taking  place.  I  hope 
that  the  committee’s  deliberations  will  result  in  a  new  and  sound  redis¬ 
tribution  of  the  sources  of  supply  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
Republic  of  Peru  will  be  granted  the  equitable  role  in  this  effort  which 
it  merits  on  its  record  as  a  traditional  and  dependable  supplier  of 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  fine  statement, 
Mr.  Duncan.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Duncan  the  question  I  asked  of 
the  Brazilian  representatives  yesterday.  If  we  may  assume  that  we 
are  going  to  scrap  this  global  quota  concept,  then  we  must,  I  think, 
recognize  that  we  are  going  to  reserve  some  rather  substantial  block  of 
sugar  for  Cuba  if,  as  and  when  there  have  been  satisfactory  changes 
there.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  that  is  1  million  or  2  million  or 
2,500,000  tons — whatever  it  may  be — there  is  going  to  be  a  substan¬ 
tial  block  reserved  for  that  purpose.  That  is  going  to  mean  that  the 
sugar  necessary  to  fill  that,  pending  such  time  as  the  needed  change  in 
the  Cuban  Government  occurs,  will  have  to  come  from  other  friendly 
nations,  and  it  should,  but  there  are  some  difficulties,  as  I  see  it. 

You  have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  an  assured  quantity,  how 
helpful  that  will  be  to  Peru  and  other  countries  to  know  that  they 
will  have  this  down  the  line.  Nobody  is  going  to  know  that  they 
will  have  that  quantity  whether  it  be  1  million  or  1,500,000  or  2  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  sugar,  for  more  than,  probably.  1  year’s  time. 

How  would  you  suggest  that  we  handle  the  distribution  of  that 
part  ?  I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  another  block  of  sugar  that  we 
will  allocate  on  a  permanent  basis,  but  I  am  not  talking  about  that — 
I  am  talking  about  this  which  we  know  is  going  to  be  temporary. 
How  would  you  suggest  that  we  distribute  it,  on  what  basis? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  feel,  Mr.  Poage,  that  that  sugar  should  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  countries  which  have  been  delivering  sugar  to  the  United 
States  in  the  past — the  countries  that  have  a  quota.  I  can  speak  for 
the  Peruvians.  They  do  realize  that  is  a  temporary  measure  and  that 
some  tune  in  the  future  they  will  lose  this  part  of  the  quota. 
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Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  danger  then  in  that 
way  of  doing  it?  Suppose  that  we  gave  Peru,  and  taking  these 
figures  out  of  a  hat,  an  extra  100,000  tons,  and  then  gave  them  200,000 
tons  on  a  temporary  basis — when  we  cut  back  200,000  tons  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  the  economy  of  Peru  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Naturally,  any  time  that  you  lose  a  certain  amount 
of  sugar  it  has  an  adverse  effect.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
But  the  Peruvians  do  expect  that. 

I  can  speak  for  the  producers.  They  understand  that.  They  real¬ 
ize  that  we  have  to  have  some  bait  for  the  Cubans,  to  bring  them  back 
in.  And  this  bill  as  it  is  here  does  not  provide  that  at  all.  Quite  the 
contrary.  There  is  no  incentive  for  the  Cubans  to  come  back  into  the 
U.S.  market,  because  all  they  can  do  is  sell  at  the  world  market  price. 

So  I  feel  that  the  most  equitable  thing  is  to  have  this  additional 
Cuban  excess  distributed  among  the  friendly  nations,  with  a  clear 
understanding  that  this  will  be  given  back  to  Cuba  the  day  that  they 
come  in. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  merit  to  the  suggestion  that 
that  temporary  sugar  should  be  allocated  solely  on  the  basis  of  some 
kind  of  an  agreement  whereby  the  proceeds  from  that  sugar  would 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  American  agricultural  products  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  think  that  would  be  difficult  to  do.  In  the  case  of 
Peru,  as  you  know,  Peru  purchases  around  $20  million  a  year  of 
American  agricultural  products,  such  as  wheat  and  other  items.  That 
is  about  all  that  they  can  purchase,  so  far  as  I  know.  They  grow 
their  own  cotton.  They  have  to  bring  in  the  wheat.  I  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  it  completely  contingent  on  that.  I  would  not 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Short.  What  is  the  pattern  of  landownership  in  the  sugar- 
producing  areas  in  Peru?  You  said  something  about  the  fact  that  a 
large  type  operation  was  somewhat  necessary  in  Peru.  Do  you  have 
any  individual  small  farms  producing  sugarcane  in  Peru? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  Mr.  Short,  we  do.  As  I  explained  in  the  state¬ 
ment,  the  sugar  is  grown  in  Peru  in  an  absolute  desert.  It  depends 
upon  water  which  comes  down  from  the  Andes.  There  is  a  great 
shortage  of  water.  So  it  is  a  very  complicated  irrigation  system  that 
was  developed  way  back  in  the  days  before  the  Incas.  The  ideal  situ¬ 
ation  in  Peru  is  when  the  last  drop  of  water  dies  on  the  beach  before 
it  enters  the  ocean.  This  is  about  the  extent  that  they  use  water  in 
that  country.  That  requires  a  pretty  well  centralized  operation  in 
these  valleys,  so  that  it  is  very  similar  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  where 
the  plantations  there  are  irrigated  plantations  which  are  very  large, 
and  they  are  dependent  upon  one  centralized  control  system  of  water, 
a  very  complicated  system. 

There  is  a  definite  trend  in  Peru  toward  smaller  ownership.  I  can 
say  that  we  are  interesting  more  people  in  planting  of  cane  to  be 
ground  in  our  mills.  This  is  a  growing  trend.  We  think  it  is  a  very 
healthy  trend,  and  it  would  be  definitely  assisted  by  stable  sugar  prices 
for  the  Peruvian  producers. 

Mr.  Short.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Peruvian  producer,  the  small 
farmer,  to  have  ownership  of  a  piece  of  land  ? 
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Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  it  is  possible.  We  give  them  technical  assistance 
on  some  of  the  planting.  We  sell  them  the  seed  or  we  help  them  in 
that.  But  it  is  very  definitely  possible  for  the  small  farmers  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas.  This  depends  upon  the  water  situation  again.  There  are 
certain  valleys  where  it  is  almost  impossible,  but  in  many  of  the  valleys 
it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Short.  Is  there  much  of  a  pattern  of  individual  farmowner- 
sliip  in  Peru,  in  the  country  as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  In  the  cotton  industry  there  is  a  greater  number  of 
small  farmers  than  in  sugar.  Actually,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
land  in  Peru  that  is  planted  in  sugar — something  like  125,000  acres. 

Mr.  Short.  What  is  the  domestic  price  of  sugar  in  Peru  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  The  domestic  price  of  sugar  in  Peru?  Again,  you 
have  to  convert  soles  into  dollars,  and  it  works  out  at  today’s  rate  of 
exchange  at  approximately  3.6  cents  a  pound.  That  is  for  refined 
sugar. 

Mr.  Short.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Duncan,  you  say  that  the  wages  have  increased 
50  percent.  What  is  the  wage  rate  now,  that  is,  the  hourly  rate  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  when  you  try  to  compare 
wages  between  one  country  and  another  country— and  to  compare 
them  in  dollars — it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  We  know  that  the 
sugar  workers  in  Peru,  of  which  there  are  40,000,  are  better  paid  than 
in  the  entire  agricultural  field,  and  equally  well  paid  as  compared  to 
the  major  industries  in  Lima. 

We  made  some  calculations  recently.  We  know  that  a  sugar  worker, 
for  example,  is  paid,  approximately,  as  much  as  a  policeman,  which 
gives  you  an  idea  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people.  You  cannot 
convert  it  into  actual  dollar  payments  as  we  do  back  here.  If  you  do, 
you  get  a  great  distortion. 

We  know  that  on  our  plantations  there  are  a  great,  number  of  work¬ 
ers  trying  to  come  to  work  for  us.  They  have  a  very  fine  standard  of 
living. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  you  an  actual  figure  in  dollars  compared 
with  what  the  figure  would  be  here  in  the  United  States,  for  example, 
and  in  other  countries.  As  to  other  countries  in  Latin  America,  the 
Peruvian  sugar  workers  are  well  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can’t  you  give  us  the  figures  in  dollar's?  You 
have  the  sugar  value  in  dollars. 

Mr.  Duncan.  An  overall  figure  in  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  50  or  75  cents  an  hour  or  $1  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  will  give  you  a  figure  of  what  they  get  for  a  year’s 
work,  which  I  do  have  with  me.  That  works  out,  roughly  speaking, 
to  $1,500  a  year.  Remember  one  thing,  in  Peru  we  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  the  sugar  worker  works  the  year  around.  He  has  no  dead 
season  like  they  have  in  Cuba.  It  is  a  regular  year-round  employment, 
which  is  a  great  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mi-.  Jones  of  Missouri.  What  portion  of  the  sugar  in  Peru  is  proc¬ 
essed  by  Grace  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  About  one-sixth,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  And  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  production 
do  you  have  control  over  the  land — that  same  proportion  ? 
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Mr.  Duncan.  More  or  less;  yes,  sir.  Our  yield  is  about  the  same 
as  anyone  else’s. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  In  other  words,  you  actually  own  some  of 
the  land  now  producing  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir,  we  do. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  What  percentage  of  the  acreage  would 
that  be  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  We  have  25,000  acres  planted  in  cane.  We  do  own 
some  other  land,  hut  that  is  practically  all  desert. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  process  sugar  for  producers  other  than 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  right ;  we  do. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  have  two  mills  there? 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  IIow  many  other  mills  are  there  in  Peru  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  There  are,  approximately  of  a  good  size,  about  ten 
other  mills. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  What  is  your  present  quota  and  what 
do  you  seek  as  a  fair  increase  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Our  present  fixed  quota  is,  roughly  speaking,  110,000 
tons.  Peru  feels,  like  the  other  full  duty  countries,  that  they  should 
have  an  increase  in  that  quota,  and  that  this  is  an  opportunity  with 
Cuba  no  longer  able  to  sell  to  the  United  States,  and  where  the  United 
States  is  seeking  to  get  additional  sugar  from  other  countries  in  South 
America  and  of  the  world.  As  far  as  figures  are  concerned  I  feel 
that  we  would  like  to  leave  that  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  What  is  your  target  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  We  have  for  export  from  Peru,  in  excess  of  600,000 
tons.  We  would  be  very  pleased  if  the  committee  would  give  us 
600,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  What  do  you  seek  ?  What  could  be  han¬ 
dled  in  your  present  mill  capacity?  You  do  not  give  an  exact  figure. 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  true.  We  have  the  capacity  for  it.  Peru 
has  not  been  able  to  expand  its  production  as  much  as  some  other  coun¬ 
tries  because  of  limitations  on  water  which  I  described  previously. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Mr.  Duncan,  I  would  like  to  follow  up  a  little  bit 
on  the  ownership  proposition.  As  to  these  125,000  productive  acres 
of  sugarcane  land,  is  that  owned  by  these  10  companies  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No,  sir.  That  is  the  total  acreage.  I  have  tried  to 
estimate  that  there  must  be  over  100  owners  of  individual  areas,  indi¬ 
vidual  growers  of  sugar  in  Peru. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Does  the  Government  own  some  of  this  land? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Mr.  Breeding.  It  is  strictly  private  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Strictly  private  enterprise,  the  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Thank  you.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Duncan.  We  are  very 
glad  to  have  had  you  here. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Thank  you. 
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(The  following  statement  was  also  submitted  to  the  committee:) 

Memorandum  Presented  by  the  Delegate  of  the  Peruvian  Federation  of 

Sugar  Workers  of  Peru 

We  consider  that  the  trade  policy  which  the  United  States  proposes  to  follow 
with  respect  to  the  Peruvian  sugar  is  contrary  to  and  is  inconsistent  with  the 
snirit  of  the  Punta  del  Este  Charter.  We  all  know  that  this  charter  was  the 
result  of  and  greatly  inspired  by  President  Kennedy  both  in  his  address  to 
the  Latin  American  Ambassadors  and  in  his  subsequent  message  to  Congress 

°f  At^Punta  del  Este  the  American  Republics,  including  the  United  States,  un¬ 
dertook  formal  commitments  to  become  associated  as  stated  therein  in  a 
“*  *  *  common  effort  to  reach  a  greatly  increased  rhythm  of  economic  progress 
and  with  greater  social  justice  for  our  people  *  *  ;  emphasis  was  placed  in 

increasing  agricultural  production  (title  1,  par.  5)  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  to  move  all  possible  obstacles  to  the  expansion  of  our  mutual  trade  (title 
4,  ch.  I)  ;  also  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  avoid  price  instability. 

Furthermore,  importing  countries  agreed  to  reduce  and  if  possible  abolish 
all  restrictions  and  discriminations  in  the  trading  and  consumption  of  primary 

products  and  raw  materials  (title  4,  ch.  I). 

We  are  therefore  truly  concerned  with  the  administration  s  proposed  plans 
for  the  sugar  trade.  If  they  were  to  be  enacted  into  law  it  would  provoke  the 
most  serious  disruption  in  the  economy  of  Peru  that  not  only  would  be  reflected 
in  the  degree  of  social  progress  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  make  as  a  country, 
and  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  220,000  people  who  depend  on  sugar  in  Peru 
for  their  daily  bread. 

Sugar  in  Peru  contributes  to  the  general  budget  of  the  country  more  than  o 
percent  of  the  total  receipts.  Furthermore,  sugar  finances  15  percent  of  the 
country’s  imports  that  come  largely  from  the  United  States.  Last  year  Peru’s 
imports  were  above  $450  million. 

Labor  in  Peru  is  most  disturbed  at  this  alarming  trend  in  U.S.  policies,  for 
the  reductions  that  would  be  the  consequences  of  these  proposed  measures  would 
affect  them  most  immediately  and  directly.  The  friendship  of  the  Peruvian 
people  for  the  United  States  has  been  proven  on  many  occasions,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned — as  friends  of  this  great  democracy  with  these  policies, 
find  ourselves  in  a  much  weakened  position  most  especially,  as  it  is  no  secret, 
in  view  of  the  present  dangerous  ideas  that  tend  to  delude  the  public  in  their 

beliefs.  ,  .  „ 

This  is  most  emphatically  exemplified  at  this  time  where  in  Peru  democracy 
has  worked  uninterruptedly  for  the  past  6  years,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  this 
foundation  may  prove  solid  for  the  future  and  which  would  not  be  helped  by  hay¬ 
ing  the  largest  employer  of  labor  in  Peru  placed  in  a  position  of  economic 

crisis.  . 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  labor  generally,  and  organized  labor  in  Peru,  it  is 
our  urgent  plea  that  the  sugar  legislation  that  be  enacted  bear  in  mind  the 
above  considerations  and  permit  my  country  to  export  to  her  traditional  markets. 

Leonidas  Cruzado  Quiroz, 
President  of  the  Federation  of  Sugar  Workers  of  Peru. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  country  is  Costa  Rica.  We  have  a  lot 
of  lobbyists  and  lawyers  in  this  place.  We  have  one  who  has  not  been 
here  before.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  DINA  DELLALE,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SUGAR 
INDUSTRY  OF  COSTA  RICA 


Miss  Dellale.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Dina  Dellale.  I  am  the  registered  representative  of  the  sugar 
industry  of  Costa  Rica.  Costa  Rica,  it  is  true,  is  one  of  those  little 
Latin  American  countries  that  has  been  discussed  here  with  affection, 
but  there  is  a  difference  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  it  is  that  dif¬ 
ference  that  I  would  like  to  present  to  the  committee. 
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The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  lies  between  Panama  and  Nicaragua 
in  Central  America.  Its  land  is  fertile  and  productive.  It  possesses 
ports  on  both  oceans  to  facilitate  its  international  trade  and  the  econ¬ 
omy  is  primarily  agricultural.  In  this  era  of  upheavals,  riots,  and 
revolutions,  this  nation  is  a  fascinating  working  example  for  all  in  its 
political  and  social  stability.  While  democracy  in  action  has  become 
a  mere  slogan  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  here  you  can  find  it  operat¬ 
ing  daily  with  responsibility.  The  President  walks  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  San  Jose,  without  fear  or  bodyguards.  The  widespread 
distribution  of  wealth,  a  vigorous  agrarian  reform  that  finds  one  out 
of  every  five  Costa  Ricans  owning  his  own  land,  and  the  intensive 
expansion  of  educational  facilities  as  the  foremost  national  aim,  are 
the  keys  to  why  Costa  Rica  is  different. 

May  I  give  you  an  unusual  example.  Costa  Rica  has  no  army. 
With  a  great  sense  of  the  practical,  the  Constitution  of  1949  de¬ 
creed  that  money  formerly  invested  in  the  army  would  go  to  building 
schools,  and  all  weapons  were  exchanged  in  the  United  States  for 
plows  and  tractors.  The  educational  drive  was  intensified  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  illiteracy  rate  of  the  population  was  reduced  to  17  per¬ 
cent.  To  be  a  citizen  here  is  a  source  of  pride.  This  spirit  is  reflected 
in  their  leaders  and  measures  were  initiated  to  insure  collective  well¬ 
being.  No  community,  however  small  or  remote,  has  been  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  these  guarantees  of  a  better  life. 

Internationally,  Costa  Rica  has  followed  a  single  line  of  conduct, 
characterized  by  a  scrupulous  respect  for  agreements  and  treaties. 
I  would  like  to  direct  the  committee’s  attention  to  a  most  salient 
fact.  Costa  Rica  stands  in  the  forums  of  the  world,  and  the  hemis¬ 
phere,  ready  to  defend  the  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
She  has  one  vote,  which  when  casted  is  of  equal  importance  to  the 
vote  of  any  great  or  large  nation.  It  is  with  conscious  deliberation 
that  this  vote  is  given,  and  never  at  any  time  has  there  been  an  im¬ 
plication  that  this  vote  could  be  bargained  for  or  brought.  I  stress 
this  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  for  while  Costa  Rica  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  most  constant  nation  in  her  friendship  for  the  United 
States,  her  support  to  this  great  friend  has  been  given  freely  with 
dignity  in  mutual  defense  of  liberty.  She  has  consistently  repudiated 
the  ideology  and  destructive  maneuvers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  main¬ 
taining  no  relations  with  that  country.  The  existence  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  is  forbidden  by  law.  Trade  relations  are  incompatible  as 
well  as  unthinkable,  and  at  no  time  would  ever  be  considered.  Small 
as  Costa  Rica  is,  she  has  often  taken  the  initiative  in  her  friendship 
with  the  United  States.  She  did  so  after  the  treacherous  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  declaring  war  on  Japan  and  the  Axis  Powers  a  full  day 
before  the  United  States. 

I  have  stressed  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  Costa  Rican 
people  to  show  the  committee  that  there  exists  a  real  difference, 
politically  and  socially.  Now  I  will  present  the  economic  difference. 

As  a  country  with  an  overwhelmingly  agricultural  economy,  the 
major  part  of  their  income  is  derived  from  the  exports  of  what  they 
produce.  The  revenue  from  this  source  does  not  constitute  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  a  few  but  belongs  to  the  majority  of  the  population  since 
the  distribution  of  land  compels  this.  The  growth  of  the  population 
is  increased  continually  as  Costa  Rica  has  among  the  highest  birth 
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rates  in  the  world,  and  this  compels  them  to  produce  on  a  larger  scale, 
to  extend  their  markets,  and  to  follow,  perhaps  more  quickly  than 
most  Latin  countries,  the  pace  of  progress.  It,  therefore,  became 
necessary  many  years  ago  to  substitute  the  monoculture  of  coffee 
with  a  diversification  of  agricultural  activities  to  balance  the  economy 
of  the  country  and  to  maintain  and  increase  their  standard  of  living 
which  is  the  highest  in  Central  America. 

Sugar  represents  an  important  factor  in  this  economy.  Land 
which  was  unprofitable  for  raising  other  crops  now  is  valuable  in  the 
cane  it  yields  and  as  a  source  of  employment.  Sugar  is  not  a  family 
affair  in  Costa  Rica,  27,000  small  farmers  cultivate  cane  on  their 
own  land.  Some  53  percent  of  the  sugar  farms  are  less  than  34 
acres  and  00  percent  are  less  than  170  acres.  There  are  33  mills. 
Counting  the  families  of  the  sugarcane  farmers  and  the  employed 
laborers,  one-tenth  of  the  population  depends  on  sugar  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  Sugar  is  serious  in  Costa  Rica.  Here  it  is  not  a  case  of  one 
or  two  mills  accruing  great  wealth  on  one  hand  and  dispensing  pennies 
with  the  other  to  those  slaves  of  the  soil  that  are  able  to  raise  a  few 
acres  of  cane.  No  such  inequity  exists  here,  for  the  Chamber  of  Sugar 
which  consists  of  the  33  mill  owners  guarantee  to  the  27,000  farm¬ 
ers  a  minimum  yearly  price  plus  a  share  in  whatever  other  benefits 
are  received. 

When  1  ask  the  committee  to  consider  the  difference  of  Costa  Rica, 
I  respectfully  request  them  not  to  consider  Costa  Rica  collectively  in 
that  group  of  “little  Latin  American  countries"  but  singly  and  on  her 
own  merits  and  performance.  We  have  been  one  of  the  children  of 
the  Sugar  Act  since  1948.  When  our  great  and  good  friend  to  the 
north  could  no  longer  bear  the  insults  of  Castro  and  shut  the  door  to 
the  sugar  of  Cuba,  we  stood  ready,  without  any  long-term  guarantees, 
to  fill  the  void  to  the  extent  of  our  capacities.  These  past  3  years,  we 
have  built  up  a  historical  performance.  In  adjusting  the  basic  quotas 
of  the  original  quota  countries,  we  ask  that  this  record  be  considered  as 
well  as  our  future  capacity  of  production.  It  is  our  hope  that  before 
quotas  are  considered  for  new  countries,  that  consideration  is  given 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  around  with  you  a  long  time. 

Last  year  Costa  Rica  shipped  to  the  United  States  30,250  tons  with 
a  basic  quota  of  only  3,616  tons.  This  year  our  estimated  surplus  will 
be  45,000  tons  and  by  1966  our  surplus  will  reach  80,000  tons.  We 
understand  and  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  committee  in  reserving 
a  specified  amount  for  Cuba  when  she  returns  to  the  fold  of  free  na¬ 
tions.  There  would  not  be  one  of  ns,  who  for  selfish  i*easons,  would 
withhold  this  aid  of  our  sad  neighbor.  Our  request,  therefore,  is  for 
a  reasonable  increase  of  our  basic  quota  to  30,000  tons  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  Cuban  allotment  and  the  deficits  as  long  as  they 
continue.  All  of  our  future  quota  will  enter  this  country  as  raw 
sugar.  We  have  adjusted  our  mills  to  fill  this  requirement  and  stand 
ready  to  do  so  now. 

With  this  assurance,  the  sugar  industry  will  continue  to  be  a  vital, 
growing  force  in  the  economy  of  Costa  Rica.  Without  it,  will  come 
unemployment,  poverty,  and  stagnation.  These  factors  will  sow  the 
seeds  of  a  future  filled  with  unrest  and  instability.  Our  commercial 
trade  balance  with  the  United  States  has  been  unfavorable  to  Costa 
Rico  for  many  years.  In  1960,  the  deficit  was  $13  million ;  in  1961 
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(he  amount  was  $10  million.  We  are  among  your  biggest  customers 
per  capita.  We  want  to  continue  to  buy  from  the  United  States,  but 
we  want  to  pay  for  what  we  purchase  with  money  that  is  earned ;  not 
borrowed.  We  do  not  wish  to  turn  elsewhere  because  of  a  lack  of 
dollars. 

While  this  increase  will  bring  many  mutual  advantages,  Costa  Rica 
would  like  to  proffer  a  small  gesture  to  her  friend.  Each  year,  5  per¬ 
cent  of  her  entire  quota,  basic  and  nonquota  allocation,  will  be  set 
aside,  stored,  and  financed  by  the  Chamber  of  Sugar,  to  be  at  the  call 
of  the  United  States  in  case  of  emergency.  This  special  reserve  will 
grow  from  year  to  year  and  does  not  carry  with  it  any  sort  of  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Costa  Rica  is  a  small  nation  but  her  capacities  are 
large  for  democracy,  for  work,  and  for  friendship.  I  thank  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  their  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Dellale.  that  is  a  very  fine  statement.  I  am 
sure  the  committee  appreciates  the  information  you  have  presented 
to  us  on  behalf  of  Costa  Rica  and  I  am  sure  your  petition  will  be 
received  with  every  consideration. 

Mr.  Latta.  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  one  of  the  best  state¬ 
ments  I  have  ever  heard  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Miss  Dellale.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Latta.  I  want  to  particularly  compliment  you  for  that  part  of 
your  statement  on  page  5  which  says,  “We  want  to  continue  to  buy 
from  the  United  States,  but  we  want  to  pay  for  what  we  purchase  with 
money  that  is  earned,  not  borrowed.  We  do  not  wish  to  turn  elsewhere 
because  of  a  lack  of  dollars.” 

That  is  a  very  fine  statement  which  we  very  seldom  hear  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Miss  Dellale.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Latta.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  again. 

Miss  Dellale.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Gardner. 

STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  W.  GARDNER,  GARDNER,  MORRISON  & 

ROGERS,  REPRESENTING  SUGAR  GROWERS  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF 

MAURITIUS 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  for 
the  record,  my  name  is  Ralph  W.  Gardner.  As  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Gardner,  Morrison  &  Rogers,  1126  Woodward  Building, 
Washington  5,  D.C.,  I  represent  all  the  sugar  growers  of  the  island 
of  Mauritius  and  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Port  Louis, 
Mauritius. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  members  of 
this  committee  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you. 

First,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  suggest  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  how  Congress  shall  allocate  the  United  States  of  America’s 
estimated  sugar  needs  between  the  domestic  and  foreign  producers; 
however,  on  the  share  that  is  to  be  allocated  to  foreign  suppliers.  T 
would  like  to  present  briefly  the  reasons  in  favor  of  Mauritius  supply¬ 
ing  sugar  to  the  United  States. 
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I  had  to  rewrite  my  entire  statement  last  night,  because  I  found  out 
that  the  press  did  not  know  where  Mauritius  is,  or  that  hardly  anyone 
else  does.  And  I  know  that  I  cannot  sell  you  all  on  my  case  unless 
I  tell  you  about  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  of  your  members  will  be  invited  to 
Mauritius,  and  I  hope  will  or  should  go  to  the  International  Sugar 
Conference  that  will  be  held  there  this  summer.  And  it  is  customary 
for  the  chairman  and  one  or  two  other  members  of  this  committee  to 
attend  that  meeting. 

Mauritius  is  an  island  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  some  1,600 
miles  east  of  Africa  and  550  miles  east  of  Madagascar.  It  is  ap¬ 
proximately  2,500  miles  south  of  India. 

Mauritius  is  39  miles  long  and  29  miles  wide.  It  measures  720 
square  miles  or  460,800  acres  and  is  about  the  size  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  smallest  State  in  the  Union. 

It  is  a  very  small  country,  even  compared  to  Costa  Rica. 

Your  county  of  Nash,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  354,288  acres.  Mauritius 
is  a  little  bit  larger  than  Nash  County. 

And  Mr.  Vice  Chairman,  McLennan,  Tex.,  has  660,000  acres.  So 
your  county  has  200,000  more  acres  than  the  island  of  Mauritius. 

For  those  who  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  Nash  County 
or  McLennan  County  will  know,  the  island  of  Mauritius  is  10  times 
the  size  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mauritius,  with  a  population  of  over  650,000  inhabitants,  has  a 
density  of  900  persons  per  square  mile.  Except  for  Taiwan  (Na¬ 
tionalist.  China)  no  other  country  in  the  world  has  a  population  den¬ 
sity  approaching  that  of  Mauritius. 

Perhaps  greater  than  that  or  less  perhaps  in  point,  than  Hong 
Kong,  which  is  just  a  big  city  and  a  refugee  city. 

The  island  was  known  to  Arab  sailors  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  was  on  maps  of  1500  with  an  Arabic  name.  It  was  discovered 
by  Portuguese  sailors  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  The 
Dutch  took  possession  of  it  in  1598  and  renamed  it  Mauritius,  after 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  actually  occupied  it  between  1638 
and  1710.  It  was  from  Mauritius  that  Tasman,  the  great  explorer, 
in  1642  set  out  on  his  most  important  voyage  of  discovery  of  New 
Zealand.  It  was  during  the  Dutch  period  that  the  “dodo,”  a  bird 
peculiar  to  Mauritius,  became  extinct. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  “Alice  In  Wonderland”  has  heard  of  the  dodo 
bird,  that  is,  the  expression  as  “dead  as  the  dodo  bird.”  That  is  where 
it  came  from  and  where  it  died. 

In  1715  the  island  was  taken  over  by  the  French  who  settled  there 
and  colonized  it.  This  is  the  first  homestead  act,  I  guess,  in  history. 
The  King  of  France  picked  a  number  of  farmers,  the  best  farmers 
he  could  find.  He  gave  them  100  to  200  acres  of  land— he  divided  up 
the  entire  island — on  the  condition  that  they  would  go  there  and  live 
and  colonize  it  and  grow  sugarcane.  And  they  went. 

They  renamed  the  island  “He  d»  France.”  'The  French  around  1722 
brought  in  African  slaves  to  work  in  the  sugar  fields.  The  island 
remained  in  French  hands  until  1810,  when,  on  account  of  its  strategic 
position  (called  The  Star  and  Ivey  of  the  Indian  Ocean),  it  was  seized 
by  the  British.  In  1814  it  was  formally  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  and  the  island  was  renamed  “Mauritius.”  However,  the 
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French  settlers  were  permitted  to  retain  their  language  and  religion. 
As  a  result,  French  and  English  are  both  still  spoken  on  the  island. 
English  is  used  for  official  purposes.  The  most  commonly  heard  lan¬ 
guage,  however,  is  Creole,  a  colorful  language  mainly  derived  from 
French,  which  is  the  language  which  you  hear  in  New  Orleans  today. 

After  the  British  took  control  of  Mauritius,  the  island  flourished  due 
to  the  ever-increasing  export  of  sugar  to  England. 

In  1833  the  slaves  were  freed  (a  good  many  years  before  our  War 
Between  the  States).  This  raised  problems  on  the  sugar  plantations 
as  the  newly  freed  slaves  were  reluctant  to  work  for  their  former 
masters.  The  planters  responded  by  importing  indentured  laborers 
from  India — over  450,000  of  them  between  1836  and  1904 — of  whom 
about  315,000  remained  to  settle  in  Mauritius.  And  they  are  very  fine 
citizens. 

As  a  result  of  the  heavy  immigration  of  the  19th  century  the  ethnic 
composition  of  the  population  changed  dramatically.  The  1959  popu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  631,000  comprised  about  181,500  Europeans 
and  descendants  of  Europeans,  and  people  of  African  and  mixed 
origin,  427,000  Indians  and  22,500  Chinese. 

Since  1810  Mauritius  has  remained  under  the  British  crown;  how¬ 
ever,  she  is  now  on  her  way  to  complete  self-rule  and  independence. 

Mauritius  is  a  crown  colony  of  the  British  Empire,  but  it  has  prog¬ 
ressed  rapidly  since  1947  from  the  crown-colony  status  to  representa¬ 
tive  and  largely  responsible  government.  At  present,  it  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  Council  of  Ministers  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  the 
Legislative  Council  which  is  composed  of  three  officials,  12  nominated 
members  and  40  members  elected  by  the  people  on  the  basis  of  universal 
adult  suffrage. 

Although  a  very  small  country,  Mauritius  has  had  long-standing 
trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  on 
a  virtually  one-way  traffic  basis:  Mauritius  importing  and  the  United 
States  exporting.  This  one-way  traffic  is  not  healthy  and  cannot 
continue  indefinitely. 

I  believe  in  200  years — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  looked  back  in  the 
record,  and  the  United  States,  counting  last  year,  which  was  $2,000,  it 
has  been  around  $3,000  worth  of  goods  purchased  from  Mauritius. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  Mauritius  imported  American  goods  on  a 
fairly  large  scale;  motor  cars  and  parts,  plows,  tools,  motors,  machi¬ 
nery,  chemicals,  agricultural  tractors,  lubricating  oils,  sugar-making 
machinery,  “Virginia  Bright  Leaf”  unmanufactured  tobacco,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Cooley,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Virginia 
tobacco. 

For  a  period  after  the  war  these  imports  were  somewhat  reduced 
because  Mauritius  was  not  a  dollar- earning  country  ;  however,  Mauri¬ 
tius  was  able  to  continue  the  importation  of  “Virginia  Bright  Leaf” 
unmanufactured  tobacco,  agricultural  tractors  and  sugar  machinery  on 
a  fairly  substantial  scale.  It  had  to  fight  hard  battles  with  the  United 
Kingdom  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  dollar  allocation. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Department,  pub¬ 
lished  August  1960 — which  is  the  latest  that  I  could  get — -shows  that 
for  the  years  1958-59  Mauritius  imported  about  18,500,000  rupees 
(about  $4  million)  worth  of  articles  from  the  United  States  and  a 
complete  list  of  commodities  and  articles  are  in  exhibit  A,  which  as 
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stated  are  contained  within  the  exhibit  and  names  the  things  that  we 
purchased  from  the  United  States  during  that  period. 

Agricultural  products,  mostly  unmanufactured  Virginia  Bright 
Leaf  tobacco,  represent  about  one-tenth  of  Mauritius’  imports  from 
the  United  States,  the  total  value  of  which  would  buy  about  20,000 
tons  of  sugar  annually. 

f  ile  importation  of  tobacco  increased  steadily  in  recent  years  fol¬ 
lowing  upon  the  decision  of  the  British  American  Tobacco  Co. 
(Mauritius)  Ltd.,  one  of  the  Amalgamated  Tobacco  Corp.  (Mauritius) 
to  manufacture,  in  Mauritius,  competing  brands  made  from  100  per¬ 
cent  imported  leaf  tobacco.  Imports  from  America  have  shown  a 
corresponding  increase  over  the  same  period. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Mauritius  could  obtain  an  outlet  on 
the  American  market  for  its  sugar,  this  would  strengthen  the  trade 
lines  and  facilitate  the  importation  into  Mauritius  of  agricultural 
commodities  of  all  types  as  well  as  more  chemicals,  drugs,  food, 
cigarettes,  lubricating  oil,  et  cetera. 

Rice  is  our  biggest  staple.  That  is  a  commodity  that  is  classified  in 
excess  supply  here.  TVe  do  not  have  any  tariff's  at  all  on  any  rice 
coming  into  Mauritius.  And  there  are  other  agricultural  products 
that  we  require.  We  have  to  buy  everything  we  need. 

All  these  and  hundreds  of  other  articles  are  now  being  imported  on 
a  relatively  small  scale,  but  the  scope  of  increasing  imports  from 
America  is  great  indeed. 

Mauritius  is  an  island  comparatively  isolated  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  has  no  coal,  oil,  iron,  tin,  copper,  gold,  silver,  or  mineral  resources 
of  any  kind,  being  volcanic  in  origin.  The  country  depends  ex¬ 
clusively  on  agriculture  and  agricultural  industries.  No  country  in 
all  the  world  is  so  entirely  dependent  upon  agriculture. 

Mauritius  measures  460.800  acres  (including  about  3,000  acres  of 
inland  water  bodies).  Sugarcane  is  grown  on  45.2  percent  (208,100 
acres)  and  tea,  food  crops,  aloe,  and  tobacco  are  grown  on  3.7  percent. 
Forest  land  and  natural  reserves  account  for  21.3  percent.  Scrub 
grazing  land,  meadows,  and  waste  land  account  for  17.4  percent. 

I  bus  we  see  that  87.6  percent  of  all  the  land  is  in  agriculture, 
managed  forestry,  grazing  land  and  some  waste  land.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  only  5  percent  of  the  lands  in  South  America  are  tilled 
for  agricultural  purposes  and  only  24  percent  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mauritius  is  essentially,  in  fact  almost  exclusively,  a  sugar- 
producing  country. 

As  indicated  above,  45.2  percent  of  all  the  island’s  area  is  in  sugar¬ 
cane  cultivation.  Of  this  total  52  percent  is  owned  and  cultivated  by 
23  sugar  mills.  These  mills  are  owned  by  21  separate  corporations 
with  hundreds  of  stockholders.  Only  two  sugar  mills  are  owned  by 
nonlocal  interests  (English  owned) . 

Forty-four  percent  of  all  the  sugar  land  is  owned  by  freehold 
planters,  whose  holdings  mainly  are  under  10  acres  of  land  (17,829 
owners).  There  are  903  cultivators  who  own  between  10  and  99  acres. 
There  are  73  who  own  100  to  199  acres.  There  are  37  who  own  200 
to  499  acres;  and  9  who  own  500-and-over  acres. 

Tenant  farmers  rent  and  cultivate  4  percent  of  the  remaining  land. 
There  are  2,718  farmers  in  this  category. 
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Sugar  accounts  for  98  percent  of  its  entire  export  trade,  and  no 
country  m  the  world  can  come  anywhere  near  close  to  that  figure. 

it  is  the  largest  single  colonial  sugar  exporter  of  the  whole  British 
C  onnnon wealth  and,  m  fact,  it  is  now  the  seventh  largest  world  ex¬ 
porter  of  sugar. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  person  in  a  million  in  t  he  United  States 
who  has  ever  heard  of  Mauritius  before  and  can  find  it  on  the  map,  but 
it  is  a  tremendous  force  in  the  sugar  world  and  has  been  for  200  years 

I  looked  this  up  last  night,  in  comparison  with  Peru,  with  its  extra 
allocation,  and  Mexico,  which  jumps  to  something  over  700,000  tons. 
U  e  are  actually  the  ninth  largest  world  exporter  of  sugar,  but  if 
Cuba  comes  back  into  the  picture  we  will  drop  back  again. 

Sugarcane  is  the  only  agricultural  commodity  that  can  sustain  a 
country  with  the  world’s  second  highest  population  density  per  acre 
It  is  also  the  only  commodity  that  has  been  able  to  resist  the  cyclones 
and  droughts  that  periodically  occur. 

All  attempts  made  over  the  last  100  years  to  diversify  the  economy 
have  met  with  no  real  success,  although  Mauritius  does  produce  some 
aloe  fiber,  tea,  maize,  potatoes,  peanuts,  and  a  small  amount  of  tobacco 
for  local  consumption.  There  is  also  a  fishing  industry  which  is  almost 
sufficient  to  meet  local  requirements. 

A  small  tourist  business  is  now  being  started.  Mauritius  is  a  very 
beautiful  island.  We  are  in  the  tropics,  but  the  climate  is  maritime 
and  there  are  exceptional  facilities  for  swimming  on  sandy  beaches, 
yachting,  fishing,  sightseeing,  et  cetera.  New  hotel  accommodations 
are  being  built  to  accommodate  the  hundreds  of  participants  in  the 
International  Sugar  Conference  to  be  held  in  Mauritius  in  mid-1962.  I 
do  not  think  that  of  the  44  nations  which  produce  88  percent  of  all 
the  sugar  in  the  world,  picking  Mauritius  for  place  to  hold  the  confer¬ 
ence,  they  would  not  have  done  that  unless  it  was  thought  to  be  a  real 
force  in  the  sugar  world. 

The  United  Kingdom  (which  consists  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Northern  Ireland)  takes  some  four-fifths  of  Mauritius’  sugar 
exports,  but  supplies  only  a  little  over  one-third  of  its  imports;  they 
have  been  doing  it  for  years,  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  connection 
or  not,  but  we  know  the  English  consume  more  sugar  per  capita  than 
any  country  in  the  world.  Other  countries  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  (mainly  Canada)  take  about  17  percent  of  Mauritius’  sugar, 
and  this  group  of  Commonwealth  countries  (mainly  Australia,  Burma, 
India,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa)  supply  about  one-third  of  her 
imports.  Our  other  source  of  sale  has  been  Canada,  and  what  is  left 
we  have  to  sell  on  the  world  market.  In  other  words  we  have  to 
dump  our  excess.  Non-Commonwealth  countries  take  less  than  5 
percent  of  Mauritius’  exports  but  supply  25  to  30  percent  of  its  im¬ 
ports — most  of  these  coming  from  the  United  States,  France,  West 
Germany,  Iran,  Japan,  and  Thailand. 

Nearly  one-fourt h  of  the  tax  revenue  is  derived  from  the  40-percent 
flat  rate  on  the  undistributed  profits  of  corporations  (about  three- 
quarters  of  this  tax  is  borne  by  the  sugar  industry).  Dividends  are 
taxed  in  the  hands  of  shareholders  at  the  rates  applicable  to  the 
individual  holder.  These  individual  income  tax  rates  vary  from  10 
percent  of  the  first  $1,000  of  chargeable  income  up  to  70  percent  on 
all  chargeable  income  in  excess  of  $10,000.  That’s  awfully  high,  but 
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we  have  got  to  have  that  money.  The  individual  income  tax  provides 
about  17  percent  of  the  tax  revenue. 

Nearly  47  percent  of  the  tax  revenue  is  derived  from  import  and 
excise  duties,  which  primarily  are  revenue  raising  rather  than  pro¬ 
tective  in  nature. 

In  May  1961  the  Legislative  Council  imposed  a  5  percent  ad  valorem 
tax  on  all  sugar  to  be  exported  from  Mauritius  for  general  revenue 
purposes. 

There  are  other  general  taxes  on  motor  vehicles — we  are  taxing 
sugar  when  we  send  it  out,  trading  licenses,  registration  fees,  lot¬ 
teries,  bets,  etc. 

Articles  of  mass  consumption,  such  as  rice,  cereals,  and  salted  and 
dried  fish,  carry  practically  no  import  duties  or  tariffs. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  education,  health,  public  assistance, 
capital  improvements,  cost  of  government  administration,  police,  agri¬ 
culture  programs,  etc.,  are  all  dependent  on  the  quantity  and  price  of 
sugar  sold  each  year  plus  the  revenue  from  tariffs  on  articles  that  are 
pm-chased  with  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  sugar. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  sugar  cane  cultivation  has  been  the  primary 
source  of  life  on  Mauritius  from  the  mid-18th  century  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mauritius  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
efficient  sugar  producers  in  the  world  today.  The  sugar  mills  are 
modern.  I  call  it  a  country— it  is  a  state.  It  is  the  only  country  that 
can  compare  with  out  sugar  mills  and  equipment  that  goes  with  it — 
and  in  terms  of  extraction-recovery  rank  near  the  top  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cane  sugar  producing  countries.  We  are  third  is  extraction-re¬ 
covery.  The  entire  sugar  industry  is  highly  and  heavily  mechanized. 
Ever  more  powerful  units  are  being  brought  into  use.  Well  informed 
persons  in  the  industry  are  of  the  opinion  that  Mauritius  could  increase 
output  by  150,000  to  200,000  short  tons  in  a  very  short  period  by  seeing 
that  the  small  land  owners  applied  adequate  and  proper  amounts  of 
fertilizer  to  their  crops.  We  think  we  can  do  that  in  1  year’s  time  by 
proper  fertilizer  on  the  small  parts. 

Mauritius’  total  market  for  its  sugar  amounts  to  599,000  short  tons, 
composed  of  the  following  outlets : 

Short  tons 

1.  Commonwealth  sugar  agreement  quota - - -  526,  000 

2.  International  sugar  agreement  quota -  44,  000 

(there  is  no  agreement  now,  you  know,  since  Cuba  would  not 
work  on  it  in  December) 


3.  Local  consumption _  29, 000 

Total  per  annum  market _  599,  000 


Mauritius  is  currently  producing  around  650,000  short  tons  of 
sugar;  and  by  proper  fertilization  it  can  and  needs  to  increase  this 
amount  by  another  150,000  to  200,000  short  tons  in  order  to  sustain  its 
standard  of  living. 

Since  there  is  no  scope  for  increasing  local  consumption  materially, 
it  is  clear  that,  unless  additional  export  outlets  can  be  found  for  its 
surplus  sugar,  Mauritius  will  be  forced  to  discontinue  the  production 
of  sugar  on  the  present  scale — let  alone  increase  its  output.  This  will 
have  untold  consequences  on  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 
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The  gross  national  income  per  capita  rose  after  World  War  II  until 
1953  when  it  started  its  decline  and  it  has  been  declining  every  year 
since.  The  rate  of  increase  in  population  is  the  second  highest  in  the 
world.  In  the  years  immediately  following  World  War  II  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  malaria  and  massive  improvements  in  sanitation  and  pub¬ 
lic  health  caused  a  revolution  in  the  balance  between  births  and 
deaths.  The  future  is  truly  terrifying  because  Mauritius  is  a  sinall 
island — we  can’t  make  the  island  any  bigger — dependent  on  agricul¬ 
ture  (sugar),  with  a  strictly  limited  amount  of  land  and  with  an  al¬ 
ready  existing  pressure  of  population  on  it.  The  standard  of  living  is 
low,  much  lower  than  the  standards  of  Western  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  gross  per  capita  income  is  about  $225  per  year,  which  is 
considerably  less  than  found  in  Latin  America. 

With  its  overpopulation  problem  (650,000  inhabitants,  which  at  the 
present  rate  of  growth  will  reach  the  alarming  figure  of  close  to 
3  million  within  50  years),  its  declining  standard  of  living,  and  its 
present  political  emancipation,  Mauritius  is  definitely  an  easy  prey  for 
international  communism  unless  it  receives  prompt  and  adequate  sup¬ 
port  from  the  West.  The  best  form  which  such  help  can  take  is  see¬ 
ing  that  there  is  an  outlet  for  sugar  at  a  remunerative  price. 

There  are  signs  already  of  some  local  politicians  turning  to  Com¬ 
munist  China  for  an  outlet  for  sugar.  (There  is  much  discussion  in 
cert  ain  groups  as  to  whether  or  not  necessary  economic  acceleration  lies 
in  fact  with  the  East  rather  than  the  West.)  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  securing  of  a  sugar  quota  on  the  market  of  the  United  States 
would  provide  the  pro-Western  leaders  of  Mauritius  with  real  argu¬ 
ments  against  those  who  are  trying  to  turn  the  masses  against  the 
West. 

Mauritius  is  still  a  valuable  strategic  base  and  outpost  for  Western 
Powers  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Whenever  the  Suez  Canal  has  been 
closed — we  are  right  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  to  the  Red  Sea — 
Mauritius  has  assumed  considerable  military  and  naval  importance 
as  it  is  located  at  the  crossing  of  the  sea  routes  linking  Australia,  India, 
and  the  East  Indies  with  South  Africa. 

I  am  not  revealing  any  military  secrets.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  the 
newspapers,  but  I  can  publicly  announce  that  in  the  last  2  years  our 
Air  Force  and  NASA  has  used  Mauritius  Air  Base  in  the  missile  re¬ 
covery  program.  All  the  intercontinental  missiles  from  Cape  Canav¬ 
eral  which  approach  the  African  coast  approach  Mauritius,  by  several 
hundred  miles  depending  on  the  range.  I  have  cleared  that  and  they 
say  it  is  public.  It  has  never  been  printed,  but  we  have  been  cooper¬ 
ating  a  great  deal,  and  I  can  also  say  that  J ohn  Glenn  and  Carpenter, 
when  he  flies,  Thursday,  will  fly  over  Mauritius.  We  have  four 
weather  bureau  stations  there.  We  also  have  the  base  for  the  won¬ 
derful  ship,  the  only  ship  that  is  out  there  to  monitor  the  astronaut  as 
he  goes  over  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  have  cooperated  as  an  ally  and 
as  a  friend,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  that  whether  we  get  any  sugar 
or  not. 

Today  the  airport  on  Mauritius  is  used  by  three  international  air 
lines:  Air  France  (service  between  Paris  and  Mauritius  via  Nairobi 
and  Madagascar) ;  Quantas  (service  between  Sydney  and  Johannes¬ 
burg  via  Melbourne,  Perth,  Cocos  Island,  and  Mauritius) ;  and  South 
African  Airways,  operating  same  route  as  Quantas. 
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American  aircraft  are  currently  using-  the  landing  field  in  their  mis¬ 
sile  recovery  operations  nearby  iii  the  Indian  Ocean.  That  is  the  long¬ 
est  oversea  route  in  the  world,  and  they  have  got  to  stop  at  Mauritius. 
I  mean,  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  from  Africa  to  Australia,  to  India, 
and  Pakistan  and  those  countries  in  which  we  are  all  interested. 

Mauritius  is  an  absolutely  essential  link  on  the  air  route  between 
Australia  and  South  Africa. 

As  from  the  calendar  year  1962,  after  the  Sugar  Act  goes  into  effect, 
Mauritius  would  be  prepared  to  supply  165,000  short  tons  annually  to 
the  U.S.  market,  out  of  its  current  production. 

This  sugar  could  be  made  available  at  any  time  of  the  year  and 
spread  over  any  desired  period  as  long  as  reasonable  notice  of  require¬ 
ment  was  given.  Sugar  can  be  loaded  and  landed  at  U.S.  ports  in  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  time,  after  notice,  as  sugar  ordered  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  or  possibly  the  Philippines.  Having  been  one  of  the  large  sugar 
suppliers  for  Canada  for  many  years,  Mauritius  has  had  great  ex¬ 
perience  in  exporting  sugar  to  North  America.  The  sugar  can  be 
supplied  in  bulk  or  bag,  and  that  is  very  interesting  because  of  small 
refiners  on  the  east  coast  of  cane  sugar  or  on  the  west  coast.  We  can 
go  either  way  because  we  are  halfway  around  the  world.  Some  of 
them  cannot  handle  bulk  sugar  so  we  can  supply  it  any  way  they 
want  it. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  a  stronger  or  even  an  equal  claim  to  an 
increased  outlet  for  its  sugar,  (1)  being  dependent  on  sugar  alone; 
(2)  facing  a  most  difficult  population  problem ;  and  (3)  having  demon¬ 
strated  its  ability  to  produce  more  sugar  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Mauritius  is  now  the  ninth  I  should  say  largest  world  exporter  of 
sugar,  and,  if  the  United  States  has  to  go  outside  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  for  its  supplies — and  you  have  gone — it  should  obtain  some  of  its 
supplies  from  a  country  occupying  such  an  important  position  in  the 
sugar  export  world. 

Mauritius  has  imported  goods,  especially  leaf  tobacco,  from  the 
United  States  for  more  than  a  century  without  ever  exporting  any¬ 
thing  to  the  United  States  in  return,  other  than  that  little  tea  that  we 
sent  last  year ;  the  United  States  should  now  avail  itself  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reciprocating — if  only  to  preserve  its  export  trade  with  Mauri¬ 
tius,  and  possibly  to  increase  it. 

Mauritius  occupies  a  strategical  position  in  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
a  communications  point  of  view ;  it  is  a  vital  link  on  the  air  route  from 
South  Africa  to  Australia ;  the  grant  of  a  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  mar¬ 
ket  would  be  one  way  of  preserving  a  friendly  outpost  at  very  little 
cost. 

The  United  States  has  pledged  itself  to  helping  underdeveloped 
countries;  Mauritius  is  not  only  a  deserving  case;  it  is  a  typical  in¬ 
stance  of  a  country  where  a  timely  gesture  could  be  an  effective  answer 
to  Eastern  powers  which  are  now  trying  to  invade  the  field  of  political 
influence  in  Mauritius.  The  attainment  of  independence  by  Mauritius 
may  not  be  very  far  away  and  it  might  then  become  an  easy  prey  to 
international  communism  unless  it  receives  adequate  help  from  the 
West. 

Mauritius  is  a  single  seller  and  can  supply  sugar  virtually  all  the 
year  round  in  a  normal  year,  which  makes  for  ease  of  purchase  and 
flow  of  supplies. 
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Now  I  will  ask  that  exhibit  A  be  copied  into  the  record  also. 

(Exhibit  A  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Exhibit  A 

In  1 058  aial  1950  Mauritius  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America  the 
following  articles:  Bright  belt  tobacco  leaf  (one-tentli  of  entire  imports  from 
the  United  States,  the  total  value  of  which  would  buy  about  20,000  tons  of  sugar 
annually),  agricultural  tractors,  oil  lubricants,  cereals,  cereal  flour,  candies  and 
confectionery,  food  preparations,  cigarettes,  seeds  for  planting,  bulbs  and  plants, 
canned  fish,  preserved  fruit,  fruit  juices,  vegetables  and  soups  in  cans,  lubricating 
oils,  lubricating  greases,  chemicals  of  all  types,  paint  and  lacquers,  mastics, 
vitamins,  antibiotics,  pharmaceutical  products,  vegetable  oils,  dentifrices,  soap, 
wax  and  polish,  sporting  goods,  ammunition,  fuses  and  primers,  weed  killers, 
disinfectants,  glue,  casein,  gelatin,  machine  leather  belts,  rubber  tires  and  tubes, 
goods  of  soft  and  hard  rubber,  manufactured  wood  products,  paper  bags,  card¬ 
board  boxes,  paper  and  paper  board,  books,  writing  paper  and  envelopes,  cotton 
fabrics,  synthetic  fabrics  and  spun  glass,  lace  fabrics,  ribbons,  embroidery,  nylon 
fishing  lines,  carpets  and  rugs  of  wool,  manufactures  of  asbestos,  pipes  and  rods, 
glass  articles,  revolvers,  firearms,  wire  cable,  handtools  for  agriculture,  cutlery, 
manufactured  iron  and  steel,  diesel  engines,  engine  parts,  tractor  parts,  plows, 
overhead  irrigation  systems,  agricultural  machinery  for  preparing  the  soil, 
harvesting  machinery,  agricultural  machinery  parts,  agricultural  tractors,  ac¬ 
counting  and  bookkeeping  machines,  pumps  for  liquids,  road  construction  ma¬ 
chinery,  printing  machinery,  sewing  machines,  air  conditioners  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  equipment,  ball  bearings,  electrical  machinery,  generators  and  transformers, 
electric  batteries,  bulbs  and  flashlights,  radio  and  radar  apparatus,  electronic 
apparatus,  portable  electric  appliances,  electric  tools,  locomotive  parts,  passenger 
cars,  car  bodies,  car  parts,  aircraft  parts,  lighting  fixtures,  metal  furniture, 
handbags,  wallets,  and  purses,  hose  and  stockings,  outerwear  and  clothes, 
handkerchiefs,  film,  projectors,  cameras,  surgical  and  medical  instruments,  scien¬ 
tific  instruments,  phonograph  records,  decorative  objects,  electric  refrigerators, 
plastic  articles,  brooms  and  brushes,  playing  cards,  toys  and  games,  fountain 
pens,  office  supplies,  and  lighters. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Congressman  Short,  I  did  not  read  this  because  I 
expected  that  you  would  ask  me  a  question  you  had  asked  before,  on 
footnote  2  of  page  5.  I  had  to  do  really  quite  a  bit  of  digging  to 
get  it,  so  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  your  asking  me  to 
read  at  the  bottom  of  page  5,  the  footnote  No.  2. 

Mr.  Short.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  observe  there  first,  of  all,  that  it 
seems  like  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  total  area  on  the  island  is 
devoted  to  the  production  of  sugar  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  large  degree  of  small  individual  ownership  of  the  land 
where  sugar  is  produced. 

Mr.  Gardner.  We  have  85,000  people  working  directly  with  their 
hands  in  the  production  of  sugar.  Now,  these  23  mills  are  all  locally 
owned,  the  stock  in  the  corporations.  There  were  300  mills  50  years 
ago,  and  what  happened,  they  have  become  uneconomical.  We  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world  so  these  families  that  have 
inherited  these  lands  that  were  originally  given  to  their  forefathers — 
under  the  Napoleonic  civil  law,  the  land  did  not  go  to  the  oldest  son 
but  is  distributed  to  all  the  children  equally,  so  a  lot  of  children  own 
125  acres  and  grandchildren  and  so  forth,  so  they  got  together  and 
abolished  all  these  old  mills  and  formed  a  corporation  and  took  stock, 
so  the  original  settlers  own  the  old  mills  and  own  the  stock  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  or  amount  of  land  that  they  had. 

Mr.  Short.  Do  you  refine  any  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Short.  It  is  all  exported  as  raw  sugar  ? 
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Mr.  Gardner.  Yes,  sir ;  no  refining. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gardner,  thank  you  very  much  for  the  splendid 
statement  you  have  presented. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  speaker  is  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Guatemala  Sugar  Producers  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  SHELDON  Z.  KAPLAN,  COUNSEL  TO  GUATEMALA 
SUGAR  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan.  I  am  a  practicing  attorney  here  in 
Washington.  I  appear  as  counsel  to  the  Guatemala  Sugar  Producers 
Association. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  submitting  a  statement  to  this  committee 
during  its  consideration  of  the  Sugar  Act  extension  in  August  1960, 
requesting  a  quota  for  Guatemala.  I  am  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  and  members  of  the  committee,  for  again  affording  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  Guatemala  Sugar  Producers 
Association. 

Let  me  say  right  from  the  outset,  that  Guatemala  has  requested 
from  the  executive  branch,  a  request  which  is  renewed  here,  that  it 
be  included  in  the.  forthcoming  sugar  legislation  for  a  quota  of  20,000 
tons.  Guatemala  urges  that  the  present  quota  premium  system,  or 
the  subsidy,  be  retained  in  the  U.S.  sugar  program. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  read 
and  to  have  included  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  cable  which  I  received 
yesterday  from  the  President  of  Guatemala.  It  reads  as  follows : 

Please  convey  through  your  good  offices  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
and  Chairman  Cooley  Guatemala’s  urgent  request  to  be  included  in  the  new 
sugar  program  for  a  quota  of  20,000  tons.  Unemployment  breeds  discontent. 
Requested  quota  will  be  an  important  factor  in  revitalizing  economy  of  Guate¬ 
mala  and  in  giving  gainful  employment  to  thousands  of  Guatemalan  workers. 
Please  also  convey  the  gratitude  of  Guatemala  for  nonquota  allocations  granted 
Guatemala  through  June  this  year.  Guatemala  stands  firmly  by  the  side  of  the 
United  States  in  freeing  hemisphere  of  Communist  penetration  and  subversion 
and  in  helping  to  build  free  and  democratic  institutions  throughout  Latin 
America.  I  consider  the  present  sugar  law  with  the  inclusion  of  Guatemala  and 
other  friendly  Latin  American  countries  for  specific  quotas  as  a  major  policy  in 
achieving  these  two  objectives. 

It  is  signed  “Miguel  Ydigoras  Fuentes,  President,  Republic  of 
Guatemala.” 

Why  should  the  present  quota  premium  system  be  retained?  The 
answer  is  essentially  a  simple  one;  it  has  worked  well.  The  existing 
sugar  legislation  stands  as  a  tremendous  tribute  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  to  you,  Chairman  Cooley,  participating  as 
you  have  in  sugar  legislation  ever  since  the  inception  of  the  quota 
system  in  1934.  No  group,  inside  or  outside  the  Government,  is  more 
familiar  with  the  Sugar  Act  and  its  ramifications  than  its  architects, 
this  committee.  Insofar  as  foreign  producers  are  concerned,  they  re¬ 
gard  this  program  as  an  effective  program  in  the  mutual  interests  of 
their  respective  countries  and  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  is  sound 
international  trade  and  sound  foreign  policy. 
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Let’s  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Latin  America  is  in  turmoil,  coffee 
prices  have  sagged,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  lagging  behind,  and 
the  destructive  and  subversive  forces  of  communism  grow  stronger  in 
that  area.  To  drastically  revise  the  U.S.  sugar  program  and  eliminate 
the  quota  premium  system  at  this  crucial  juncture  in  inter- American 
relations  does  not  make  sense.  I  don’t  believe  this  committee,  which 
has  always  been  so  alert  to  the  importance  of  improving  U.S.  relations 
with  Latin  America,  will  make  a  revision  in  the  law  which  can  only 
bring  about  a  deterioration  of  those  relations. 

I  am  aware  of  the  allegations  emanating  from  some  sources  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol,  that  the  sugar  legislation  has  only  made  the 
rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  in  Latin  America.  It  may  or  may 
not  make  the  rich  richer,  but  certainly  it  has  brought  about  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  workers,  food  and  shelter  for  their  families,  and  given 
them  some  sort  of  faith  in  a  tomorrow.  Further,  it  enables  the  smaller 
producers  to  participate  more  effectively  in  an  important  segment  of 
their  nation’s  economy.  As  far  as  Guatemala  is  concerned,  every 
2  tons  of  sugar  will  guarantee  work  for  one  worker  and  his  family. 

Putting  it  another  way,  a  quota  of  20,000  tons  for  Guatemala  will 
guarantee  work  for  10,000  workers  and  their  families.  On  the  basis 
of  an  average  family  of  5,  this  would  mean  a  total  of  50,000  people 
directly  affected  by  the  U.S.  sugar  program. 

Guatemala  has  10  sugar  mills  which  are  supplied  by  219  cane  sugar 
growers,  owners  of  the  producing  sugarcane  plantations,  and  by  5 
cooperatives  which  are  the  result  of  the  agrarian  reform  promoted  by 
the  United  States.  Directly  dependent  on  the  sugar  industry  are 
1,433  families  (mills  and  plantations),  and  22,000  families  of  workers 
in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  there  seems  to  be  some 
tendency  in  U.S.  relations  with  other  countries  to  take  friends  for 
granted  and  to  be  sympathetic  to  those  on  the  fence,  and  at  times  to 
those  even  hostile  to  us.  We  have  paid  lipservice  in  eloquent  words 
to  the  need  for  strengthening  inter- American  bonds  of  friendship,  but 
words,  unfortunately,  are  not  enough.  _  . 

Now,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  that  friendship  is  friend¬ 
ship  only  so  long  as  the  poorer  friend  receives  help  from  the  richer 
friend.  I  am  confident  that  Guatemala  will  remain  pro-United  States, 
sugar  quota  or  no  sugar  quota,  so  long  as  no  leftist  regime  takes  power. 
But  the  general  demoralization  and  the  adverse  economic  impact 
which  would  take  place  in  Guatemala  unless  she  is  granted  the  quota 
requested  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  as  I 
conceive  those  interests.  . 

Guatemala  is  pro-United  States,  not  for  any  economic  benefit  it  can 
derive  from  that  friendship.  It  is  so  because  Guatemala  stands  for  the 
same  things  we  stand  for — liberty,  dignity,  opportunity,  courage,  and 
adherence  to  principle. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult,  unless  one  observes  it  firsthand,  to  realize 
fully  the  impact  which  a  program  such  as  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  can  have 
on  a  small  country.  This  impact  is  not  only  economic  but  is  also 
psychological.  Both  are  important.  The  case  of  Guatemala  in  this 
respect  is  unique. 
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Guatemala,  a  small  country  of  4  million  people,  has  stood  by  the 
United  States  ever  since  the  overthrow  in  1954  of  the  notoriously  com¬ 
munistic  regime  of  Jacob  Arbenz,  now  consorting  with  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  Cuba.  Guatemala  was  one  one  of  the  first  to  condemn  the 
Castro  regime  as  a  Communist-dominated  government.  It  is  the 
first  country  to  break  otf  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  for  that 
reason. 

At  the  recent  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Punta  del  Este, 
Uruguay,  in  January  of  this  year,  Guatemala  took  the  lead  in  urging 
that  the  United  States  take  a  strong  stand  against  communism  and 
Castro  and  in  condemnation  of  both. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  economic  factor,  there  is  involved  the  psy¬ 
chological  factor  of  the  inclusion  of  Guatemala  within  the  program 
for  a  specific  quota.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  economic  factor 
earlier  in  my  statement.  Such  inclusion  would  demonstrate  that  the 
United  States  is  concerned  about  Guatemala  and  its  well-being,  and 
I  think  it  is  very  important  to  emphasize  the  word  “concern”  because 
it  is  one.  of  the  key  motivations  essential  to  a  positive  and  effective 
U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America.  The  knowledge  that  there  is  such 
a  concern  gives  a  government  and  people  of  a  friendly  country  re¬ 
newed  strength,  energy  and  determination  at  a  time  when  these  qauli- 
ties  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  its  freedom  and  independence, 
and  at  a  time  when  communism  has  established  a  beachhead  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  which  it  is  spearheading  its  attack  against 
such  freedom  and  independence. 

I  his  is  particularly  so  with  respect  to  Guatemala,  a  country  which 
knows  from  bitter  past  experience  what  it  means  to  live  under  a  Com¬ 
munist  regime. 

I  was  present  during  the  testimony  before  this  committee  of  the 
Honorable  G.  Griffith  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs,  on  May  16  on  section  10  of  H.R.  11730.  I  must  say  here 
and  now,  that  I  am  shocked  that  the  Department  of  State  recommends 
scrapping  the  quota  premium  system  for  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  urges  in  substitution  the  institution  of  import  fees  to  be  covered 
mto  the  Treasury  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

While  I  do  not  know  of  any  responsible  Latin  American  official  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  do 
I,  at  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
eloquent  as  its  words  and  promises  may  be,  is  as  yet  untested.  *  The 
people  m  Washington  primarily  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
implementing  the  Alliance  are  as  yet  untested.  Why,  then,  should 
t  ie  one  outstanding  and  tested  program  that  has  succeeded  in  Latin 
America— namely,  the  existing  Sugar  Act— be  gutted  and  placed,  in 
a  sense,  within  the  confines  of  a  program  that  is  admittedly  years 
away  from  success  ? 

In  examining  section  10  of  H.R.  11730,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  reads,  m  part,  beginning  on  page  16,  line  23  of  the  bill : 


J  collected  as  import  fees  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 

•r  rmphv  .n,  -Seu  ?n  >  :lU  be  covered  int0  the  Treasury  and  such  funds 
a!med  t0  be  appropriated  from  time  to  time  to  the  President 
the  orovililnTnf11^  a®slst.ance  to  such  coimtries  and  areas  in  accordance  with 
Infn^n  r  •  l-  f  the.Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  per- 
I oftaatf AcTShmS  aSS1Stance  under  the  Provisions  of  title  6  of  chapter  2  of  part 
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Title  6  referred  to  is  not  in  existing  foreign  aid  law.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
posed  new  title  to  the  pending  foreign  aid  bill  now  being  considered  by 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  This  proposed  new  title  6  will  deal  with  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress.  Here  is  the  language,  in  part,  which  the  executive 
branch  proposes  in  this  new  title,  and  l  am  now  referring  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  foreign  aid  bill : 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic,  economic,  political,  and  geo¬ 
graphic  relationships  among  the  American  peoples  and  Republics  are  unique 
and  of  special  significance  and  that  the  alliance  for  progress  offers  great  hope 
for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  relationships  among  them.  Accordingly,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine  in  order  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  countries  and  areas 
in  Latin  America. 

Note,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  executive 
branch  that  wants  to  scrap  a  sugar  program  that  has  been  going  on 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  for  all  these  many  years, 
is  the  same  executive  branch  which  in  the  pending  foreign  aid  bill 
refers  to  “historic,  economic,  political,  and  geographic  relationships 
among  the  American  peoples  and  Republics”  as  being  “unique  and  of 
special  significance.” 

Certainly,  we  must  agree  with  those  sentiments.  The  Sugar  Act 
constitutes  a  realistic  recognition,  not  in  mere  words  but  in  real  trade, 
that  the  United  States  does  have  historic,  economic,  political  and 
geographic  relationships  with  our  sister  Republics  to  the  South  and 
that  these  relationships  are  indeed  unique  and  of  special  significance. 
Let  us  not  destroy  those  relationships  by  following  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  recommendations  on  sugar. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  the  State  Department  argument  that  the 
Sugar  Act — 

would  provide  Castro  with  a  persuasive  argument  that  the  West  has  deserted 
the  Cuban  people  and  that  their  economic  future  lies  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

I’m  sure  this  view  of  the  State  Department  will  not  be  a  persuasive 
argument  with  this  committee.  Specifically,  the  request  of  ( xuatemala 
for  a  20,000-ton  quota  would  be  made,  Cuba  sugar  or  no  Cuba  sugar. 

In  the  1956  sugar  hearings,  Guatemala  indicated  that  she  wasn't 
at  that  time  requesting  a  quota  but  would  in  1960.  Certainly,  this 
small  quota  and  other  similar  quotas  for  relatively  small  producers 
could  have  little  impact  on  Cuban  sugar. 

Generally,  insofar  as  the  larger  producing  countries  are  concerned, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  they  understand  the  impact  which  Cuba’s 
eventual  return  to  the  U.S.  sugar  market  would  have  on  them.  Legis¬ 
latively,  it  is  easy  to  handle  this  caveat  by  inserting  a  sense  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  new  sugar  legislation  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  in  the  event  that  Cuba  is  liberated  from  Communist  domination, 
is  restored  to  the  rank  of  a  country  friendly  to  the  United  States  with 
which  diplomatic  relations  have  been  reestablished  and  all  sanctions 
removed,  that  the  United  States  should  look  with  favor  on  a  renewal 
of  Cuba’s  participation  in  this  program,  and  that  all  countries  par¬ 
ticipating  herein  shall  be  informed  of  this  provision  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 
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Back  in  June  1960  at  the  very  time  the  Congress  was  considering 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act,  Ernesto  Che  Guevara,  Castro  s  Commu¬ 
nist  economic  adviser,  in  a  television  address  at  Havana  stated  that 
the  Cubans  were  being  enslaved  by  the  3  million  tons  of  sugar  the 
United  States  was  buying  annually  from  the  island.  1  hese  purchases, 
he  said,  had  made  Cuba  dependent  on  sugar  and  kept  the  country  in 
a  semicolonial  state  until  Castro’s  revolution.  Surely,  Communist 
Cuba  cannot  complain,  now  that  this  so-called  semicolonial  status  has 

been  altered.  . 

No,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  record  is 
clear  and  documented  by  the  State  Department  itself  in  its  White 
Paper  that  Castro  has  deserted  the  Cuban  people. 

As  expressed  so  vigorously  by  this  committee  during  its  question¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
on  May  16,  1962,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not 
expect  foreign  sugar  suppliers  to  purchase  agricultural  products  from 
the  United  States.  Guatemala  favors  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
requiring  that  special  consideration  be  given  to  countries  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  and  countries  purchasing  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  United  States.  Trade  is  a  two-way  street.  This  is  only 
right  and  proper. 

Guatemala  has  purchased  agricultural  products  from  the  United 
States  under  the  sugar  program.  Guatemala  continues  to  be  ready 
and  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  sugar  legislation 
is  good  legislation.  It  has  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  crises. 
Let  us  not  abandon  it.  Let  us  not  abandon  our  friends.  Because 
inter-American  relationships  are  unique  and  are  of  special  signifi¬ 
cance,  let  us  not  abandon  the  unique  and  specially  significant  existing 
sugar  program  of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  and  presenting 
these  views. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kaplan. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Hagen.  Mr.  Kaplan,  very  obviously,  if  you  can  produce  and 
sell  more,  there  are  more  jobs;  but  this  20,000  tons  would  only  be  a 
small  part  of  the  production  and  export.,  isn’t  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  said  that  any  part  is  a 
small  part  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  small  country. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Wliat  is  the  total  production  ? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  The  total  capacity?  You  are  referring  to  sugar? 

Mr.  Hagen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  The  total  productive  capacity  at  present — and  I  might 
say  this  could  be  increased  very  easily- — the  present  1962  capacity  is 
about  110,000  tons,  with  local  consumption  estimated  at  85,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Well,  the  question  I  was  leading  up  to 
is,  how  would  a  higher  U.S.  price — I  didn’t  realize  that  20,000  tons 
was  so  important  to  Guatemala  in  relation  to  its  total  production — 
how  would  that  be  reflected  in  higher  prices  to  cane  growers?  I 
mean,  it  would  be  a  profit,  certainly,  to  someone  in  Guatemala,  but 
how  about  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  think  obviously  the  better  price  you  get  for  your 
product,  the  more  things  you  can  do  with  the  receipts. 
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Mr.  Hagen.  I  know.  But  initially,  this  is  paid  to  the  processor,  not 
to  the  grower.  What  I  was  asking  you  is,  How  does  this  trickle  down, 
we  would  say,  to  the  canegrower  ? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  It  reflects  all  down  the  line.  It  is  like  tossing  a 
pebble  in  a  pool.  Every  segment  of  the  sugar  industry  involved  can 
only  benefit,  not  only  the  processor  segment,  but  every  other  segment 
of  the  sugar  industry  and,  indeed,  the  whole  economy.  It  is  not  just 
the  sugar  workers,  although  they  are  the  group  most  vitally  affected. 
As  the  sugar  workers  are  more  gainfully  employed,  there  are  more 
things  that  they  can  buy,  particularly  products  from  the  United 
States  that  they  need  such  as  radios,  drugs,  food  products,  and  all 
kinds  of  electrical  equipment,  to  cite  a  few  examples. 

Mr.  Hagen.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  This  is,  I  know - 

Mr.  Hagen.  I  know  that,  but  I  assume  the  position  of  the  State 
Department  is  that  if  there  is  a  higher  price  to  be  paid,  it  should  be 
effectively  put  back  into  these  countries  for  more  people  in  terms  of 
part  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  or  some  other  similar  program 
rather  than  the  mere  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar  which  may 
stop  with  the  sugar  processors. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  think,  in  essence,  the  State  Department  is  primarily 
interested  in  government-to-govemment  programs.  This  is  their 
expertise.  This  is  what  they  know  best.  And  the  new  AID  Agency, 
which  administers  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is  also  that  type  of 
agency.  It  prefers  to  deal  in  government-to-government  terms.  They 
would  like  to  make  of  this  Alliance  for  Progress  an  all-embracing 
program. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  come  within  the  confines,  certainly  of  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  but  not  the  sugar  program 
which  is  so  much  of  a  people-to-people  program,  and  which  is  really 
unique  and  has  special  significance — I  am  now  using  State  Department 
language— -“unique  and  specially  significant.”  The  existing  sugar 
program  is  an  example  of  this  unique  and  specially  significant  rela¬ 
tionship.  It  has  worked  well.  I  have  heard  no  complaints  about  this 
program  from  any  Latin  Americans.  The  only  complaint  I  have 
heard  is,  “Well,  we  should  get  more,”  and  that  is  a  very  natural  and 
human  complaint ;  but  I  have  never  heard  anyone  complain  otherwise 
about  this  program.  Why,  then,  should  the  State  Department  come  in 
now  at  this  very  tense  and  emergency  situation  in  Latin  America, 
because  I  think  it  is  an  emergency  situation,  and  “upset  the  applecart”  ? 
I  think  it  is  very  unwise.  If  we  want  to  drastically  alter  this  program, 
we  should  take  our  time  and  do  it  very,  very  slowly  and  be  very 
circumspect  about  it.  But  I  do  not  think  at  this  time,  when  we  have 
launched  an  Alliance  for  Progress  that  has  not  produced  very  much 
as  yet,  we  should  scrap  this  sugar  program.  I  think  that  would  be 
far  too  drastic. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  If  we  are  going  to  get  into  con¬ 
siderations  of  policy,  say,  foreign  policy,  shouldn’t  we  consider  in 
allocating  these  quotas  what  wage  policies  are  in  these  various  coun¬ 
tries,  et.  cetera  ? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Absolutely.  I  think  that  the  United  States  should 
do  this.  We  have  tremendous  power  within  our  hands  in  the  sugar 
program  and  I  think  we  should  use  it  wisely  and  for  the  best  interests 
of  our  foreign  policy. 
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Mr.  Hagen.  Of  course,  this  committee  has  nothing  before  it  in  the 
way  of  comparisons,  wages,  return  to  canegrowers,  et  cetera.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  could  ever  come  to  a  realistic  judgment  on  this. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  State  Department  and  the 
Agriculture  Department  working  together  should  not  get,  up  for  this 
committee  all  of  these  statistics  and  figures.  This  is  their  job.  They 
ought  to  do  it.  This  committee  certainly  should  be  furnished  with 
all  that  basic  fundamental  information,  and  I  think  that  the  committee, 
in  exercising  its  judgment,  ought  to  take  that  factor  you  mentioned 
into  consideration  along  with  other  important  considerations, 
air.  Hagen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

(air.  Kaplan  also  submitted  the  following  supplementary  infor¬ 
mation:) 

/.  Social  and  economic  reform  in  Guatemala 

(a)  Hon.  Teodoro  Moseoso.  Administrator  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  March  1962  on  the  pending  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1962  stated  : 

“Guatemala  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  among  the  Central  American  States 
in  social  and  economic  reform.” 

Mr.  Moseoso  further  acknowledged  that  Guatemala  “is  a  leading  proponent  of 
Central  American  economic  integration.” 

(b)  Progress  under  President  Ydigoras:  Guatemala,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Miguel  Ydigoras  Fuentes,  is  dramatically  demonstrating  to  the  rest 
of  Latin  America  what  can  he  accomplished  in  the  field  of  social  and  economic 
reform  under  a  democratic  form  of  government  and  a  free  society.  For  ex¬ 
ample  : 

School  construction :  307  schools,  with  a  total  of  1,450  classrooms,  have  been 
built  in  this  administration,  which  is  more  than  the  classrooms  built  during 
the  past  50  years  and  the  cost  per  classroom  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  cost, 
of  the  previous  ones  built. 

Housing  construction :  3.210  houses  have  been  built  and  distributed  among 
low-income  families  at  a  per-unit  cost  of  $2,738,  including  land,  urbanization, 
and  overhead  administrative  costs.  The  living  area  is  of  600  square  feet  and 
consists  of  three  bedrooms,  living-dining  room,  kitchen,  and  bathroom. 

Land  settlement :  26.000  parcels  of  land  have  been  distributed.  This  plan  of 
land  resettlement  is  rapidly  swelling  the  ranks  of  independent  small  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  property,  the  landowners  are  entitled 
to  receive  siqtervised  credit  with  which  to  work  their  farms. 

New  laws  in  effect:  (a)  Rent  law,  which  protects  the  low-income  people 
from  paying  excessive  rent,  fixed  at  no  more  than  6  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
property  per  month  ;  (b)  labor  law  :  This  law  protects  the  workers  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  jobs  and  from  being  tired  without  proven  justification  and  which  also 
entitles  the  worker  to  claim  1  months  of  salary  per  each  year  worked  in  the 
same  firm.  The  representatives  of  the  syndicates  cannot  be  fired;  (c)  FHA  law 
is  in  operation  since  the  beginning  of  1953. 

Legislation  submitted  for  approval  to  the  National  Congress  of  Guatemala  : 

1.  New  agrarian  reform  law. 

2.  Penal  code  project. 

3.  Guarantee  investment. 

4.  Law  creating  the  free  port  of  Mafias  de  Galvez. 

5.  Civil  service  law. 

6.  Labor  benefits  bank. 

7.  Project  of  law  concerning  unproductive  lands. 

8.  Project  of  law  on  family  patrimonies  and  parceling  of  land. 

9.  Project  of  law  creating  the  National  Institute  of  Agrarian  Trans¬ 
formation. 

10.  Project  of  law  concerning  agrarian  development  zones. 

11.  Income  tax  law  ( approved  by  the  congress  in  its  third  reading) . 

12.  Project  of  law  on  territorial  tax. 

13.  Project  of  law  creating  the  Housing  Institute. 
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Potable  water  program :  110,000  persons  have  benefited  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  potable  water  to  small  villages  (this  does  not  cover  the  capitals  of  the 
departments  ( states ) . 

Malaria  eradication  program  :  Great  advances  have  been  made  in  this  respect. 
In  1958  Guatemala  had  37  percent  of  positive  cases  while  in  1962  Guatemala 
only  has  less  than  1  percent  of  positive  cases. 

2.  Guatemala’ s  trade  with  the  United  States 

Guatemala  is  the  best  customer  the  United  States  has  in  Central  America 
(Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras).  To  illustrate, 
for  the  9-month  period  January-September  1961.  U.S.  exports  to  Guatemala 
amounted  to  $45.1  million,  including  textile  fibers  and  fabrics,  lumber  and  paper, 
machinery  and  vehicles,  chemical  products,  etc.  For  the  same  period,  Guate¬ 
mala's  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $43  million,  leaving  an  unfavor¬ 
able  trade  balance  for  Guatemala  in  the  amount  of  $2.1  million. 

For  1961.  of  the  five  Central  American  countries,  Guatemala  was  the  largest 
importer  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities — $9.5  million  worth,  an  amount  twice 
as  much  as  any  other  Central  American  country. 

Guatemala  lias  just  recently  signed  an  agreement  with  the  United  States 
to  purchase  12,500  tons  of  corn  under  the  sugar  program. 

Bilateral  balance  of  payments  with  the  United  States,  I960 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Debit 

Credit 

Balance 

Current  operations: 

(a)  Merchandise: 

Free  on  board  imports  ad  jutes.  _ _  _ 

Free  on  board  exports  ad  jutes. ..  -  - 

61, 683.  4 

66, 253. 3 

-61,683.4 
+66, 253.  3 

61,683.4 

23, 315.9 

66, 253. 3 

10, 109. 2 

+4,  569.  9 

-13,206.7 

(ii)  Transportation,  tourism,  insurance,  investment  reve¬ 
nue,  Government  services,  and  miscellaneous - 

84, 999. 3 

76, 362.  5 

-8, 636. 8 

The  chart  shows  a  negative  balance  for  Guatemala  amounting  to  $8,636,800. 


3.  International  monetary  reserves  of  Guatemala 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1950  _  39,399 

1951  _ 41,923 

1952  _  44,  042 

1953  _  42,383 

1954  _ 39,  718 

1955  _  54,732 


1956  _  68,384 

1957  _  72,159 

1958  _  47,  736 

1959  _  41,902 

1960  _  44,  671 

1961  _  38,830 


The  chart  shows  the  difficult  situation  which  the  country  is  going  through 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reserves  corresponding  to  the  end  of  1961  are  lower 
than  what  Guatemala  had  11  years  before  (1950).  It  also  shows  a  decrease  of 
$33,329,000  in  a  period  of  5  years  inasmuch  as  in  1957  the  reserves  were  $72,159,- 
000  and  in  1961  only  $38,830,000.  The  decrease  was  brought  about  principally 
by  the  downward  trend  of  prices  for  exportable  items  and  the  upward  trend  of 
prices  for  products  imported  by  Guatemala. 


}.  Sugar  production 

Production  for  1962  has  been  limited  to  110,000  tons,  with  local  consumption 
estimated  at  85,000  tons,  leaving  25,000  tons  for  export. 

For  the  1963  crop,  the  productive  capacity  is  estimated  at  130,000  tons,  while 
domestic  consumption  is  expected  to  be  about  87,000  tons,  leaving  43,000  tons 
which  could  be  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  10  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  the  committee  recessed  to. recon¬ 
vene  at  10  a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  May  23,  1962.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  23,  1962 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10 :10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  Harold  D. 
Cooley  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Cooley,  Poage,  Gathings,  Abbitt,  Jones  of 
Missouri,  Jennings,  Matthews,  Breeding,  Harding,  Purcell,  Hoeven, 
Dague,  Belcher,  Mclntire,  Teague  of  California,  Short,  Mrs.  May, 
Latta,  Harvey,  Findley,  Beermann,  and  Fernos-Isern. 

Also  present:  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  Hyde  Murray,  assist¬ 
ant  clerk;  John  J.  Heimburger,  counsel,  and  Francis  LeMay,  con¬ 
sultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

The  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Paul  L.  Badger,  representing 
the  Government  of  British  Honduras,  who  is  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Glenn  E.  Taylor.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Badger. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  L.  BADGER,  REPRESENTING  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  GLENN  E. 

TAYLOR 

Mr.  Badger.  Chairman  Cooley  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Paul  L.  Badger.  I  am  an  attorney  in  private  practice  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  appearing  before  you  today  in  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  British  Honduras,  which  is  seeking  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  a  modest  sugar  quota  under  the  provisions  of  the  pending- 
sugar  legislation.  I  am  accompanied  by  Dr.  Glenn  E.  Taylor,  a 
research  scientist  of  Modesto,  Calif.  Dr.  Taylor  has  had  extensive 
experience  in  Central  America.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
area  of  our  interest.  He  will  briefly  supplement  my  statement,  and 
will  try  to  answer  any  questions  asked  by  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  . 

British  Honduras  is  on  the  east,  coast  of  Central  America  facing 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Mexico, 
and  on  the  west  and  south  by  Guatemala.  The  total  land  area  of 
British  Honduras  is  8,866  square  miles,  which  includes  a  number  of 
islets  lying  off  the  coast.  The  coastline,  fringed  by  a  barrier  reef, 
is  flat  and  swampy,  but  the  country  rises  gradually  toward  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  climate  is  subtropical  and  is  on  the  whole  agreeable  to 
nontropical  peoples.  In  the  capital,  Belize,  the  annual  temperature 
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range  is  50°  to  96°  with  an  annual  average  mean  of  approximately 
78°.  Along  the  coast  heat  and  humidity  are  tempered  by  sea  breezes 
during  most  of  the  year. 

The  estimated  population  of  British  Honduras  as  of  now  is  93,000, 
with  a  density  of  10  persons  per  square  mile.  Of  this  total,  about  40 
percent  are  of  Latin  American  descent,  40  percent  of  African  descent, 
15  percent  other,  3.4  percent  European,  and  1.6  percent  of  East  Indian 
descent.  English  is  the  official  language. 

British  Honduras  has  recently  been  given  certain  constitutional  ad¬ 
vances  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government.  This  includes  a  full 
ministerial  system  and  an  enlarged  legislative  assembly  having  twice 
as  many  elected  members  as  formerly.  British  Honduras  can,  there¬ 
fore,  be  classified  as  a  crown  colony  emerging  toward  independence 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

Until  recent  years  the  economy  of  British  Honduras  was  principally 
based  upon  lumbering  and  chicle.  Mahogany,  secondary  hardwoods, 
and  pine  still  account  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  national  income, 
but  they  are  diminishing  in  importance.  Large-scale  production  of 
cacao  is  just  beginning.  Citrus  and  sugar  exports  are  of  increasing 
importance.  In  1961,  sugar  production  totaled  27,500  tons.  Industry 
is  minimal,  however,  and  the  economy  generally  is  very  weak,  the 
United  Kingdom  contributing  substantially  with  grant  for  both  cur¬ 
rent  and  capital  expenditures. 

The  Government  of  British  Honduras  has  as  its  main  economic  con¬ 
cern  the  attraction  of  private  investment  capital,  as  well  as  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  loans  and  technical  aid  in  order  to  broaden  its  shrinking 
economic  base.  The  stated  objectives  of  the  United  States  are  (1)  to 
maintain  the  cordial  relations  with  British  Honduras  which  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  past,  and  (2)  to  encourage  the  economic  development  of 
British  Honduras.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not 
hope  to  find  a  more  timely  and  effective  means  of  accomplishing  these 
objectives  than  by  allowing  this  good  neighbor  to  participate  in  sup¬ 
plying  our  sugar  market. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested,  therefore,  that  beginning  in  1964  Brit¬ 
ish  Honduras  be  granted  the  right  to  supply  a  total  of  5,000  short  tons 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States.  It  is  also  proposed  that  this  quota  he 
increased  thereafter  in  three  successive  annual  increments,  as  shown 
in  the  following  schedule,  until  it  reaches  a  total  of  30,000  tons  in  1967, 
and  that  it  be  continued  thereafter  at  that  level. 

In  1964  the  quota  we  are  requesting  would  be  5,000  tons;  in  1965 
it  would  be  10,000  tons;  in  1966  there  would  be  an  increase  to  20,000 
tons;  and,  finally,  in  1967  we  are  requesting  an  allocation  of  30,000  tons. 

The  projected  quota  for  British  Honduras  in  1967  would  equal  ap¬ 
proximately  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  9,700,000  tons,  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  estimate  for  the  United  States.  If  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  legislation  are  followed,  foreign  nations  would  be  assured  of 
the  right  to  supply  slightly  more  than  40  percent  of  the  entire  U.S. 
sugar  requirement  or,  approximately,  3,880,000  tons  of  sugar.  The 
projected  quota  for  British  Honduras  in  1967  would  equal  approxi¬ 
mately  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  this  figure.  Estimates  indicate 
that  our  population  is  increasing  at  a  rate  requiring  at  least  150,000 
additional  tons  of  sugar  each  year.  Under  the  proposed  bill  foreign 
countries  will  have  the  right  to  share  in  37  percent  of  this  growth  and 
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expansion  requirement,  or  approximately,  55,000  tons  per  year.  The 
projected  quota  for  British  Honduras  in  1967  would  equal  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  growth  increment  required  for  1  year. 

\Y  e  sincerely  believe  that  the  extension  of  the  suggested  sugar  quota 
to  British  Honduras  is  in  keeping  with  our  national  interest  and  is 
fully  supported  by  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  As  a  matter  of  national  security,  it  would  help  us  to  develop 
and  maintain  an  adequate  source  of  supply  for  our  sugar  requirements 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  this 
connection  your  attention  is  directed  to  the  attached  map.  In  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency,  sugar  from  British  Honduras  could  be 
transported  safely  and  cheaply  by  a  short  boat  haul  to  New  Orleans, 
or  under  more  extreme  circumstances  overland  by  truck  transport 
through  Mexico.  This  certainty  of  delivery  could  be  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  United  States  in  time  of  war. 

(2)  As  a  matter  of  equity,  to  permit  this  nearby  friendly  foreign 
country  to  participate  equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 
As  the  chairman  of  this  committee  has  recently  pointed  out,  this 
is  one  of  the  basic  objectives  of  our  sugar  program,  which  has  worked 
so  well  for  many  years.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  adjacent  to  British  Honduras  are  participating 
in  our  sugar  program,  either  on  a  quota  basis,  including  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Peru,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  or  under  nonquota  purchase  allocations,  including  Guate¬ 
mala,  El  Salvador,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia.  In  fairness,  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  we  should  deny  British  Honduras  a  similar 
opportunity. 

(3)  As  a  matter  of  foreign  trade  policy  our  government  is  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  a  program  of  expanded  international  trade.  In 
1961,  British  Honduras  purchased  more  than  $7  million  worth  of 
products  from  the  United  States  (mostly  agricultural  products).  In 
return,  we  purchased  only  slightly  more  than  $1  million  worth  of 
products  from  this  pro-American,  English  speaking  country.  By 
granting  a  sugar  quota  of  the  suggested  dimension  to  British  Hon¬ 
duras  we  could  greatly  stimulate  her  economy,  create  new  markets 
for  our  products  and  increase  our  exports. 

(4)  As  a  means  of  encouraging  the  economic  development  of 
British  Honduras,  a  sugar  quota  would  help  to  meet  a  critical  need 
at  an  opportune  time.  This  country  desperately  needs  economic  as¬ 
sistance.  In  October  1961  “Hurricane  Hattie”  swept  across  British 
Honduras  with  all  its  fury,  largely  destroying  the  two  principal 
cities,  Belize,  the  capital,  and  Stann  Creek  Town,  and  severely  damag¬ 
ing  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  homes  of  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  population  were  either  destroyed  or  badly  damaged,  with  the 
loss  of  nearly  300  lives.  Two  of  the  principal  income  producing 
industries,  timber  an  cacao,  suffered  great  losses.  I  might  interject 
that  the  destruction  of  this  hurricane  was  so  great  that  they  have 
decided  to  move  the  capital  of  Belize  inland.  They  are  relocating 
the  capital  city  of  the  country. 
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The  citrus  and  sugarcane  crops  resisted  the  storm  comparatively 
well  and  it  has  been  determined  that  more  reliance  must  be  placed 
upon  these  and  other  agricultural  crops  in  future  planning.  A  recent 
British  Honduras  economic  mission  to  this  country,  seeking  economic 
assistance  for  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  was  unsuccessful, 
not  because  its  needs  were  not  real,  but  because  no  ready  means 
could  be  found  for  securing  the  assistance  required. 

(5)  As  a  means  of  supporting  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  a  sugar  quota  for  British  Honduras  constitutes  an  important 
instrument  of  our  foreign  policy  in  Latin  America.  Unfortunately, 
as  a  dependency  of  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Honduras  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Alianza  para  el  Progreso.  For  this  reason  she  is  not 
eligible  for  the  various  aid  programs  sponsored  by  the  Alianza. 
Nevertheless,  the  legal  and  moral  framework  in  which  we  must  work 
is  amply  clear.  The  United  States  is  committed  to  giving  maximum 
support  to  those  countries  which  inaugurate  necessary  social  reforms 
and  make  energetic  self-help  efforts.  A  sugar  quota  would  help 
British  Honduras  to  help  herself.  If  such  a  quota  is  approved  suf¬ 
ficient  foreign  capital  investment  is  assured  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  modern  sugar  mill.  This  in  turn  will  mean  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  sugarcane  production  quotas  to  at  least  300  additional  local 
farmers.  In  so  doing  we  can  assist  the  people  of  British  Honduras 
to  meet  the  principal  objectives  of  the  Alianza  para  el  Progreso,  as 
laid  down  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  namely  :  First,  to  increase 
per  capita  income ;  second,  to  achieve  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
national  income;  and  third,  to  diversify  their  national  economy.  In 
so  doing  we  can  plan  our  part  in  helping  to  keep  alive,  with  our  re¬ 
sources,  with  our  political  and  moral  backing,  the  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy  which  are  so  important  to  the  future  of  Latin 
America. 

We  earnestly  hope  and  trust  that  this  committee  and  the  Congress 
will  act  favorably  upon  this  request  to  allow  British  Honduras  to 
participate  on  an  equitable  quota  basis  in  our  sugar  market.  Thank 
you. 
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(The  map  referred  to  follows :) 


0  100  200  300  400  500 

MILES 


The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Badger,  for  your  statement. 

Do  you  desire  to  add  anything  to  this  statement,  Dr.  Taylor? 

Dr.  Taylor.  With  your  indulgence,  I  would  like  to  just  bring  out 
two  or  three  points,  and  to  enlarge  on  them  a  little  bit,  which  Mr. 
Badger  has  already  mentioned. 

We  believe  that  British  Honduras  meets  all  of  the  criteria  that 
have  been  mentioned  throughout  the  hearings — it  is  nearby,  they  are 
friendly,  and  they  are,  certainly,  of  low  income,  that  is,  the  people 
of  British  Honduras.  This  English  speaking  people  needs  drastically 
a  market  for  their  raw  materials,  if  their  self-government  is  to  be 
healthy  and  self-sustaining  and  unencumbered  by  the  various  isms. 

Today,  as  was  just  mentioned  a  minute  ago,  they  have  quite  a  trade 
deficit  with  the  United  States,  somewhere  in  the  region  of  $6  million 
between  the  United  States  and  British  Honduras.  A  tremendous 
percentage  of  this  deficit  is  surpluses  or  near  surpluses  of  United 
States,  such  as  rice,  wheat,  corn,  animal  feedstuffs,  fats  and  oils. 
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As  Chairman  Cooley  said,  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  type  of  legis¬ 
lation  we  are  discussing  here  today  is  to  allow  nearby  friendly  foreign 
countries  to  participate  equitably  in  the  double  purpose  of  expanding 
international  trade  and  assuring  the  United  States  of  a  stable  and 
adequate  supply  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Chairmen,  we  have  a  third  purpose  here,  that  is,  a  humanitarian 
purpose,  I  believe,  to  help  this  little  country  recover  from  Hurricane 
Hattie  where  300  people  were  killed  and  virtually  one-half  of  the 
population  left  homeless. 

I  can  ask  this  question  :  Where  can  you,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
use  the  sugar  quota  of  the  size  we  have  mentioned  here  today  to  do 
as  much  good  for  the  U.S.  relationship  in  particular  and  humanity 
in  general ? 

These  moneys  that  are  to  be  paid  for  the  sugar  in  turn,  will  be 
paid  to  the  farmers  and  the  workers  to  build  new  houses,  to  give  them 
light  in  their  houses,  food  on  their  table,  and  yet  return  to  the  United 
States  an  increased  amount  of  sugar. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Short.  Mr.  Badger,  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  land  in  British 
Honduras,  do  these  farmers  you  have  referred  to  individually  own 
their  farms  ? 

Mr.  Badger.  Yes,  they  do.  We  might  add  that  most  of  these  farm¬ 
ers  have  small  farms.  They  average  20,  25  acres  in  extent.  Some  of 
them  are  smaller  than  this,  but  they  are  all  individually  owned.  In 
other  words,  I  believe  it  is  true  that  British  Honduras  has  never  had 
the  land  reform  problem  that  many  of  its  South  American  neighbors 
have  had. 

Mr.  Short.  What  are  the  agricultural  crops  that  these  farmers 
produce  on  their  land  in  addition  to  sugar? 

Mr.  Badger.  They  have  been  producing  bananas.  They  produce 
citrus  fruits,  and  cacao.  Sugarcane  is  one  of  the  crops  which  is  of 
ever  increasing  importance. 

Their  experience  under  the  recent  hurricane  was  interesting  to  the 
extent  that  it  showed  that  citrus  and  sugarcane  were  the  two  crops 
that  were  hurricane  resistant.  The  cane  was  bent  flat  for  about  a 
week,  I  understand,  but  after  that  it  came  back. 

Some  of  the  older  citrus  orchards  and  groves  were  destroyed,  but 
the  new  trees,  particularly,  weathered  the  storm  very  well. 

Air.  Short.  How  much  of  a  livestock  economy  do  they  have? 

Mr.  Badger.  I  could  not  say  offhand,  but  it  is  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance  in  recent  years.  I  know  of  one  operation  where  they  have 
about  1,700  head  of  livestock.  They  are  carrying  on  experiments 
in  breeding  to  produce  a  strain  that  is  ideal  for  the  subtropical  climate. 
I  am  sure  that  in  the  years  to  come  that  livestock  is  going  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Short.  What  agricultural  products  does  British  Honduras  im¬ 
port  from  the  United  States? 

Air.  Badger.  T  think  Dr.  Taylor  is  familiar  with  this  and  will 
answer  the  question. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Very  definitely,  one  of  the  main  things  that  we  are 
interested  in,  in  British  Honduras,  of  course,  some  of  your  grains 
because  we  are  anticipating  an  increase  in  the  livestock  population. 
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We  would  not  call  it  a  large  livestock  country.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  about  28,000  head  total  of  cattle,  but  there  are  hogs  in  addi¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  hard  to  survey  the  number  of  those,  because  all  of  the 
small  farmers  have  a  few  head  of  hogs. 

The  idea  is  that  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  bring  in  more  grains 
for  them  to  feed  to  their  hogs. 

Mr.  Short.  You  are  not  able  to  produce  feed  grains,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  things  that  you  would  want  to  import  ? 

I)r.  Taylor.  That  would  be  one  that  we  would  import. 

Mr.  Short.  What  about  wheat  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  As  mentioned,  a  big  percentage  of  our  imports  from 
the  United  States  today  is  wheat. 

Mr.  Short.  From  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Short.  Why  do  they  not  import  it  from  Canada  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  do  import  some  from  Canada.  I  think  that 
transportation  might  have  something  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Short.  Is  British  Honduras  like  so  many  of  the  small  countries 
around  the  world,  one  that  aspires  to  independence  from  the  British? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  that  they  have,  probably,  in  my  estimation, 
one  of  the  most  level-headed  approaches  to  this  particular  goal  I  have 
ever  heard  put  forth  by  any  country,  and  I  guess  that  you  would  call 
it  a  partial  independence.  They  wish  to  take  on  their  duties  and  to 
increase  their  own  productivity.  They  wish  to  take  over  more  and 
more  of  the  housekeeping,  if  you  will,  assignments  inside  of  the 
country.  They  do  not  believe  that  they  are  capable  of  standing  away 
from  their  coalition  with  the  United  Kingdom.  And  I  think  they  are 
right,  to  stay  within  the  confines  of  that  full  protection  in  world 
alfairs.  However,  they  wish  to  raise  their  own  productivity. 

Mr.  Short.  I  believe  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Badger,  in  your  statement 
that  the  population  is  about  93,000  ? 

Mr.  Badger.  A  little  better  than  90,000. 

Mr.  Short.  That  is  rather  small  to  become  an  independent  nation, 
although  we  have  some  instances  around  the  world  where  countries 
that  have  perhaps  twice  that  population  that  are  independent  nations. 

I  just  wonder  how  small  sometimes  a  country  should  be,  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  to  become  an  independent  nation. 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  no  voice  down  there  to  become  completely 
separated  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Short.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  help  to  maintain  stability 
in  British  Honduras  if  we  grant  sugar  quotas  to  countries  which  are 
controlled  by  governments  which  support  the  Communist  line? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Poage,  there  are,  approximately,  2,500  farm 
families  in  the  country  at  the  present  time.  The  present  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  is  by  about  500  families  that  are  actually  producing  the  cane. 
I  do  not  know  just  exactly  the  number  that  are  working  in  the  plants, 
and  so  forth,  and  those  working  for  these  cane  farmers. 

This  new  market  that  we  are  attempting  to  put  forward  to  you  today 
from  British  Honduras  will  allow  a  new  mill  to  come  in.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that,  approximately,  300  farmers  will  participate  in  this 
venture.  Again,  I  cannot  quote  the  amount  of  or  number  of  people 
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who  are  employed  other  than  farmers,  but  there  will  be  approximately 

300  farm  families.  .. 

So  within  the  confines  of  this  we  have  taken  care  of  a  goodly  portion 

of  the  total  farm  families  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbeans,  and  lie  was 
saying,  and  I  thought  very  wisely,  that  if  we  reward  British  Guiana 
with  ^substantial  sugar  quota,  it  will  be  proof  positive  which  will  be 
used  by  the  Communists  all  over  that  part  of  the  world  that  all  you 
need  to  do  to  get  a  reward  from  the  United  States  is  to  set  yourself 
up  some  Communist  opposition  and  holler,  then  demand  U.S.  help  and 
that  Uncle  Sam  will  pay  the  blackmail.  I  am  not  talking  about  your 
country.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  of  British  Honduras  under¬ 
stand  that,  or  would  it  have  any  effect  on  them  as  to  what  we  might 
do  in  British  Guiana? 

Mr.  Badger.  I  think  that  is  a  leading  question. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course,  it  is  a  leading  question.  You  do  not  have  to 
answer  it  unless  you  want  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Badger.  We,  certainly,  do  not.  believe  that,  we  should  reward 
unfriendly  governments  and  ignore  our  friends.  I  think  if  you  will 
look  at  this  map  and  notice  the  really  strategic  position  that  British 
Honduras  occupies  in  Central  America,  and  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  a  real  bastion  of  democracy  in  that  area  you  will  know  of  our 
interest  in  this.  We  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  reward 
our  friends  to  the  extent  that  we  can  in  this  regard.  If  we  can  keep 
a  stable  government.,  a  democratic  government  in  British  Honduras, 
it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Badger,  as  to  the  sale  of 
the  27,500  tons  as  to  where  that  has  been  going. 

Mr.  Badger.  I  understand  that  about  25,000  tons,  I  believe,  goes  to 
the  United  Kingdom  under  the  international  quota  agreement. 

Mr.  Harding.  And  the  other  7,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Badger.  There  are  about  3,000  to  5,000  tons  reserved  for  local 
use.  1  am  not  sure  as  to  the  small  differential.  Maybe  Dr.  Taylor 
can  answer  that.  We  can  get  that  information. 

Mr.  Harding.  Did  you  get  any  windfall  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Badger.  Not  at  all. 

I  will  get  a  breakdown,  Air.  Harding,  of  where  the  entire  alloca¬ 
tion,  the  entire  production  goes. 

(The  information  follows :) 

Note  on  Sugar  Agreements 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  AGREEMENT 

The  International  Sugar  Council  holds  a  conference  periodically  to  fix  export 
quotas  under  the  International  Sugar  Agreement.  Last  year  the  International 
Sugar  Conference  failed  to  agree  on  export  quotas  for  1062  and  1963,  because 
of  the  Cuban  situation.  Temporary  arrangements  have  therefore  been  made 
by  the  countries  subscribing  to  this  agreement  for  the  issue  of  licenses  for 
the  import  of  sugar  and  these  have  been  in  operation  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

The  International  Sugar  Council  which  met  in  London  in  March  of  this  year 
reviewed  the  statistical  situation  for  1962.  Free  market  requirements  of  sugar 
are  estimated  at  11,815,000  metric  tons  and  United  States  import  requirements 
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are  estimated  at  4,015,000  tons.  The  maximum  supply  of  sugar  which  could 
be  offered  on  the  market  under  optimum  conditions  for  export  was  estimated 
at  17.4  million  tons  which  indicates  an  excess  supply  over  demand  of  the  order 
of  1.5  million  tons. 

COMMONWEALTH  SUGAR  AGREEMENT 

Under  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agree¬ 
ment  covers  a  total  of  2,375,000  tons  of  overall  quotas  of  sugar  going  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  markets.  This  overall  quota  is  divided  between 
the  various  Commonwealth  countries  who  produce  sugar  in  the  following 
manner : 

Commonwealth  sugar  quotas 


Territory 

Basic  overall 
agreement 
quota 

Basic  nego¬ 
tiated  price 
quota 

Australia  _ _ _ 

600.  000 
25, 000 
10  000 
170  000 
470, 000 
200. 000 
900,  000 

300, 000 
18,  000 
5, 000 
120, 000 
335, 000 
150,  000 
641,  050 

British  Honduras _  _  _  ___ 

East  Africa.  _ 

Fiji .  . . . . . . . . . . ...  _ 

Mauritius _ _ _ 

South  Africa _  _  .  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ 

St.  Vincent.., _  _ _ J _ _ _ 

Total _ 

2, 375, 000 

1,  569, 050 

British  Honduras,  with  effect  from  January  1,  1960,  has  a  basic  overall  agree¬ 
ment  quota  of  25,000  tons  and  a  basic  negotiated  price  quota  of  18,000  tons. 
The  price  to  be  paid  for  1962  negotiated  price  sugar  will  be  £45.15s.3d  per  ton 
($183.05  British  Honduras  currency).  The  negotiated  price  quotas  for  the  year 
1962  will  be  4%  percent  above  basic  quotas. 

The  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  runs  to  the  end  of  1969. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  surplus  sugar  on  hand  now? 

Mr.  Badger.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  last  year  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir,  there  Avas  no  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  Avords,  you  want  an  allocation  so  that  you 
can  expand  your  production  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  This,  as  I  say,  would  be  a  new  entity.  It 
would  be  in  a  different  location  and  with  different  farm  families  to 
participate.  The  area  would  be  right  in  the  heart  of  the  area  that 
we  have  in  mind  for  the  neAV  plant  and  the  cane  operation  where 
Hurricane  Hattie  hit  the  hardest. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Badger  and  Dr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Badger.  Thank  you. 

( The  folloAving  letter  Avas  also  submitted  to  the  committee :) 

Stuart,  Fla.,  May  8, 1962. 

Hon.  P.  G.  Rogers, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representatiate  Rogers  :  From  time  to  time  I  have  contacted  you  about 
supporting  the  granting  of  a  nominal  sugar  quota  to  the  small  Central  American 
country  of  British  Honduras.  I  understand  that  hearings  on  sugar  quotas  are 
to  be  held  sometime  next  week. 

The  British  Honduras  Government  is  asking  for  only  a  30, 000-ton  quota  start¬ 
ing  2  years  from  now  with  5,000  tons  going  up  to  30,000  tons  in  a  4-year  period. 
As  you  may  know,  British  Honduras  at  the  present  time  suffers  a  trade  deficit  and 
quick  computations  reveal  that  this  30,000-ton  sugar  quota  alone  would  prac¬ 
tically  make  up  the  entire  deficit.  It  would  create  employment  for  many  of 
the  people  who  are  now  unemployed  and  would  create  crops  for  many  of  the 
small  farmers,  thus  encouraging  the  capitalistic  form  of  government.  One  of 
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the  conditions  that  the  British  Honduras  Government  is  specifying  is  that  half 
of  this  quota  must  be  supplied  by  small  individual  farmers. 

In  the  event  of  war,  sugar  could  be  transported  to  the  United  States  either 
by  boat  to  New  Orleans  or  overland  by  truck  to  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States.  Other  than  Mexico,  this  is  about  the  only  country  that  can  get 
sugar  to  the  United  States  overland. 

This  sugar  business  will  allow  British  Honduras  to  purchase  surplus  grains 
and  other  commodities  from  the  United  States.  The  cattle  industry  in  British 
Honduras  is  also  on  the  increase  and  certain  interests  have  already  been  ex¬ 
ploring  the  possibility  of  surplus  grains  from  the  United  States  for  use  in  feed 


uiills,  etc. 

At  the  present  time,  the  people  (the  natives)  are  very  friendly  toward  the 
United  States.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  they  followed  the  presidential 
election  very  closely.  I  happened  to  he  in  British  Honduras  at  that  time — hav¬ 
ing  voted  in  absentia  prior  to  election  date.  By  this  gesture  of  the  sugar  quotas, 
we  will  enhance  in  the  eyes  of  British  Honduras  the  stature  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  sugar  quota  would  be  desirable.  To  provide 
additional  work  and  balance  their  trade  deficit,  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  creating  a  bulwark  against  Communist  invasion. 

Also,  the  country  has  recently  weathered  a  very  devastating  hurricane  and 
nothing  could  aid  them  in  coming  out  of  it  as  would  crops  which  they  could 
grow  on  their  land. 

We,  of  course,  know  that  you  are  supporting  a  sugar  quota  for  our  own  State 
of  Florida.  This  is  certainly  necessary  and  very  important  to  our  own  econ¬ 
omy.  However,  we  urge  you  to  support  a  nominal  quota  of  30,000  tons  for  the 
country  of  British  Honduras.  This  alone  can  make  the  difference  between  fail¬ 
ure  or  success  of  this  small  country. 

Sincerely  yours, 


C.  B.  Arbogast. 

C.  B.  Arbogast,  Jr. 


The  Chairman.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  G.  Douglass  Debe¬ 
voise,  president  of  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  you  now. 


STATEMENT  OF  G.  DOUGLASS  DEBEVOISE,  PRESIDENT;  ACCOM¬ 
PANIED  BY  CHARLES  KRISTIE,  ASSISTANT  TREASURER;  AND 

WALTER  SURREY,  COUNSEL,  SOUTH  PUERTO  RICO  SUGAR  CO. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  G.  Douglass  Debevoise.  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appear  before  you.  I  testify  as  president  of  the  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  which  produces 
sugar  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Puerto  Rico,  whose  stock  is 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  which  is  owned  prin¬ 
cipally  by  8,000  Americans  who  closely  observe  our  progress.  My 
remarks  here  are  a  summary  of  a  more  inclusive  written  statement 
which  I  have  also  provided  you. 

I  appreciate  this  privilege  of  discussing  with  you  principally  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  Dominican  sugar,  inasmuch  as  the  Dominican 
Government  will  not  be  appearing  before  your  committee  to  express 
its  views.  In  addition  to  being  faced  with  all  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  establishing  a  new  government,  the  financial  turbulence  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  Dominicans  as  they  struggle  from  depot  ism  to  democracy 
has  enforced  strict  austerity  measures.  I  can  only  hope  that  their 
forced  reliance  on  my  presentation  will  not  prove  to  be  false  economy. 

Ret  me  briefly  review  the  present  political  situation  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic. 
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r  On  May  30,  1961,  the  Dominican  Republic  was  freed  of  the  tyrant 
Trujillo.  For  a  brief  period,  members  of  his  family  attempted  to 
continue  his  totalitarian  rule.  Their  efforts  failed.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  U.S.  fleet  which  appeared  briefly  off  Santo  Domingo, 
and  after  a  short,  period  of  rule  under  the  Trujillo-inherited  Presi¬ 
dent.  Balaguer,  a  democratic  form  of  government  finally  came  to 
power.  That,  government  is  an  interim  government,  ruled  by  a  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State  consisting  of  seven  respected,  responsible  Dominicans. 

The  Dominicans  have  thus  anxiously  begun  to  travel  an  admittedly 
difficult  road  from  despotism  to  a  stable  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  less  than  3  months  Dominicans  will  be  electing  delegates 
to  draft  a  new  constitution,  and  free  democratic  general  elections,  the 
first  in  over  32  years,  are  scheduled  for  the  end  of  1962.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  immediate  and  long-term  political  future  of  the 
Dominican  people  cannot  be  certain. 

There  are  a  number  of  agitating  Communist  Castroite  organiza¬ 
tions  ready  to  take  over  if  the  present  chosen  democratic  path  fails. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Dominican  people  are  honestly  searching 
for  the  firm  establishment  of  a  free  democratic  system  of  government. 
But  inexperience,  bewilderment,  and  confusion,  which  necessarily 
attend  their  first  experience  at  hearing  and  reading  freely  expressed 
views  from  any  source,  can  lead  to  a  vacuum  of  inaction.'  The  small 
Communist  Castroite  groups  are  well  organized  to  fill  that  vacuum. 

The  importance  to  the  United  States  that  the  present  efforts  of  the 
Dominicans  be  succesful,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  opposition  Com¬ 
munist  Castroite  groups  be  unsuccessful,  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
As  you  know,  the  Dominican  Republic  occupies  the  eastern  two-thirds 
of  the  Island  of  Hispaniola  ;  that  island  is  closer  to  Cuba  than  this  com¬ 
mittee.  room  is  to  Richmond. 

A  failure  of  the  present  government  and  a  takeover  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist.  Castroite  organizations  would  also  adversely  affect  the  Republic 
of  Haiti.  Thus,  the  whole  island  would  fall  under  Cuban  domination. 

Of  equal,  and  perhaps  greater,  significance  would  be  the  repercus¬ 
sions  throughout  all  of  Latin  America.  As  the  Dominicans  attempt 
to  turn  from  totalitarianism  to  democracy,  the  other  American  Repub¬ 
lics  are  fully  aware  of  the.  United  States  special  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  democratic  Dominican  Republic.  A  failure  to  achieve  a 
democratic  government  in  the  Dominican  Republic  will  be  our  failure, 
and  the  impact,  of  this  failure  will  be  many  times  compounded  were  it 
to  result  from  an  undercutting  of  its  economy  due  to  action  taken  by 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  want,  to  reiterate  to  the  boredom  of  this  committee  all  the 
arguments  against  (he  proposed  5-year  progressive  (a  peculiar  word  to 
use  in  this  connection)  attainment  of  global  quotas  and  the  recapture 
provision  applicable  to  the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota.  I  sub¬ 
scribe  to  any  and  all  effective  arguments  against  these  proposals. 

Let  me,  however,  add  one  special  fact  of  opposition  peculiar  to  the 
situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Were  the  United  States  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  any  part  of  Dominican  sugar  to  be  sold  here  at  the  United 
States  price  but  with  an  attendant  recapture  provision  equal  to  the 
difference  between  United  States  and  world  price,  the  political  impact 
on  the  ruling  Council  of  State  could  be  disastrous.  And  combining 
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this  formula  with  an  offer  of  aid  as  compensation— charity  instead  of 
trade — does  not  make  it  more  palatable. 

The  Communist  Castroite  groups  would  reap  the  greatest  political 
benefit  out  of  such  action;  the  new  democratic  government,  they  would 
stress,  is  treated  just  the  same  as  the  Trujillo  dictatorship.  Alliance 
for  Progress  in  the  Dominican  Republic  could  well  become  alliance 
with  Cuba. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  inclined  to  panic  or  overstatement; 

I  am,  however,  as  president  of  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  re¬ 
quired  to  give  my  calculated  and  objective  appraisal  of  the  situation 
based  on  my  recent  visits  there,  the  reports  of  our  people,  Dominican 
and  American,  stationed  there,  and  the  reports  we  receive  from  official 
Dominican  and  United  States  sources,  and  from  other  business  sources. 
These  reports  come  down  to  one  basic  fact — the  future  is  far  from 
certain  and  any  action  by  our  Government  which  tends  to  undercut  the 
economy  or  the  political  position  of  the  Dominican  Government  can 
well  result  in  the  forced  resignation  or  fall  of  the  Council  of  State. 
The  decision  rests  at  this  time  with  this  committee. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  Dominican  quota. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  at  this  time  for  a  specific  figure.  If  you  have 
the  facts,  your  decision  is  bound  to  be  both  fair  and  fully  consistent 
with  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  Dominican  Republic  in  1960  exported  more  sugar  than  any 
country  in  the  world  except  Cuba.  It  won’t  take  a  posse  of  econom¬ 
ists  to  round  up  a  successor  to  the  sugar  reserve  of  Cuba ;  the  natural 
successor  is  right  next  door  to  Cuba. 

And  the  role  of  successor  can  provide  a  vital  economic  thrust  in 
assuring  success  to  the  present  democratic  Dominican  Government. 
Upon  assuming  power,  the  Council  of  State  found  a  virtual  bankrupt 
economy.  Substantial  sums  of  money  had  “disappeared  — to  use  a 
diplomatic  word  for  it — from  the  country  with  the  departure  of  the 
former  Trujillo  members  of  the  government. 

In  addition  to  the  drastic  loss  of  foreign  exchange  reserves,  there 
was  almost  a  complete  breakdown  of  domestic  trade  caused  by  the 
disruption  of  political  and  some  economic  relations  with  most  of  the 
American  Republics  as  a  result  of  the  OAS  action,  and  by  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  changeovers  and  accompanying  general  strikes.  Unem¬ 
ployment  was  an  islandwide  disease;  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
working  population  was  idle,  hungry,  politically  confused  and  a 
fertile  field  for  a  Communist  Castroite  dictatorship. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  present  Government  to  meet  this 
serious  economic  and  political  problem  was  to  increase  wages  and 
salaries,  principally  in  the  sugar  industry.  This  step  was  taken  in 
reliance  on  the  Dominican  Republic  securing  a  reasonable  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  sugar  quota  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Another  step 
recently  taken  by  the  Dominican  Council  of  State  was  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  an  agrarian  reform  law  which  provided  for  the  distribution 
to  landless  farmers  of  750,000  acres  of  former  Trujillo-owned 
properties. 

But  the  people  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are  not  looking  for 
handouts  or  gifts.  After  their  long  suffering  under  totalitarian  rule, 
they,  now  more  than  ever,  are  conscious  of  fair  treatment.  This 
they  have  not  had;  they  desire  and  will  respect  it.  The  opportunity 
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to  meet  this  challenge,  or  better  to  take  advantage  of  the  healthy 
development  in  the  Dominican  political  situation  depends  in  large 
part  on  the  U.S.  sugar  policy. 

Sugar  is  the  source  of  energy  on  which  the  Dominican  economy 
runs.  Of  all  wages  and  salaries  paid  out  by  the  industrial  sector, 
55  to  60  percent  is  accounted  for  by  the  sugar  industry.  In  this 
little  nation,  which  produces  almost  totally  for  export,  the  sugar 
industry  employs  about  60,000  persons  during  the  crop  season — 20,000 
in  the  factories,  and  the  remaining  40,000  in  the  sugarcane  fields. 
During  the  idle  season,  35,000  are  employed. 

The  sugar  exports  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1961  were  847,605 
short  tons.  Of  this  amount,  346,398  short  tons  were  sold  in  the 
United  States  at  a  penalty  price,  and  the  remainder  in  the  so-called 
world  market,  including  260,382  short  tons  to  Great  Britain. 

There  has  been,  however,  in  the  last  years,  an  accelerated  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  United  Kingdom  sugar  market.  In  the  past,  the 
amount  of  raw  sugar  purchased  by  British  refiners  from  non-Common- 
wealth  sources  depended  almost  entirely  on  their  reexports  of  refined 
sugar.  Now,  the  Russian  satellite  countries,  utilizing  Cuban  sugar, 
have,  by  price  undercutting,  been  capturing  the  historical  British  re¬ 
export  markets.  The  Russian  satellites  are  even  shipping  refined  sugar 
into  the  United  Kingdom  itself  at  prices  lower  than  those  that  can  be 
offered  by  the  I )ominican  Republ ic  for  its  raw  sugar.  This  has  resul ted 
in  a  rapid  shrinkage  of  that  market,  and  that  shrinkage  has  now 
reached  the  vanishing  point;  we  expect  no  sales  in  1962  to  the  United 
Kingdom — long  our  principal  market.  Thus,  the  Dominican  ability 
to  sell  in  the  world  market  has  dropped  to  a  pitiful  bottom ;  the  Soviet  - 
Cuban-dominated  world  market,  unpredictable  to  all  but  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  bloc,  has  eliminated  the  last  resort  of  homeless  nonprotected 
bulk  export  sugar. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  of  vast  importance  to  my  company. 
This  year  marks  the  golden  anniversary  of  our  operations  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic;  we,  in  effect,  went  there  “on  the  Mayflower,''  long 
before  Trujillo  took  over.  Our  total  plant  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  valued  at  $74  million  replacement  value. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  many  in  the  executive  branch  as  to 
whether  the  benefits  of  the  sale  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  go  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  large  sugar  companies,  or  whether  these  benefits  “trickle 
down,”  to  use  the  experts’  language,  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Dominican  Republic  the  benefits  do  not  trickle 
down  to  the  people ;  they  flow  down. 

The  benefits  from  the  sale  of  Dominican  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market 
flow  to  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  through  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  paid  to  the  workers,  payments  to  independent  farmers, 
taxes  paid  to  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  general 
social  progress  outlays,  and  reinvestment  in  plant  and  equipment 
involving  utilization  of  locally  manufactured  products  and  local  labor. 

The  facts  to  which  I  will  refer  relate  primarily  to  my  company’s 
operations.  However,  these  facts  are  fully  indicative  of  the  operations 
of  the  other  private  sugar  companies  as  well  as  the  companies  recently 
taken  over  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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In  early  1962,  in  consultation  with  the  Dominican  Republic  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  in  anticipation  of  its  return  to  long-term  participation 
in  the  U.S.  sugar  quota,  substantial  wage  increases  were  granted  by 
all  Dominican  sugar  companies.  The  specific  intent  of  these  increases 
was  to  pass  on  to  the  workers  the  benefits  of  the  anticipated  sales  in 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  sufficient  inducement  to  the  Domini¬ 
can  workers  to  work  in  the  fields  in  place  of  Haitian  imported  labor, 
therebv  reducing  Dominican  unemployment. 

The  wage  increases  were  substantial  by  any  standards;  canecutters, 
up  65  percent  from  96  cents  per  metric  ton  of  cane  cut  and  hauled  to 
$1.53  per  ton;  unskilled  fieldworkers,  not  including  canecutters,  from 
approximately  $1  to  $2  per  day ;  factory  workers  received  increases 
of  25  to  103  percent,  making  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $3.20  and  going  up 
to  as  high  as  over  $8.70  per  day;  and  salaried  factory  employees  re¬ 
ceived  monthly  increases  amounting  in  the  lower  salary  scales  to  as 
high  as  80  percent. 

Let  me  translate  these  increases  into  a  single  figure :  the  total  value 
of  these  increases  in  1962  will,  for  our  company  alone,  approximate 
$4.1  million.  The  full  significance  of  the  figure  $4.1  million  in  terms 
of  its  impact  on  our  company  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  greater  than  our  company’s  total  net  profits  after  taxes  in  1961  and 
twice  out  total  net  profits  after  taxes  in  1960.  The  significance  of 
the  figure  of  $4.1  million  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  our  selling  price 
is  best  understood  by  pointing  out  that  our  cost  of  wages  and  our  pay¬ 
ments  to  independent  farmers,  apart  from  any  other  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  or  of  sales,  approximate  the  price  per  ton  we  can  receive  for  sugar 
on  the  world  market  today. 

This  is  no  “trickle  down.”  Our  wage  scale  reaches  as  high  as  wages 
paid  by  any  Latin  American  country  for  comparable  work.  Our 
direct  payments  in  1962  to  our  workers  and  independent  farmers  will 
aggregate  over  $13.1  million.  Our  workers  will,  in  addition,  receive 
approximately  $1.1  million  as  vacation  pay,  sick  pay,  and  Christmas 
bonuses,  for  a  grand  total  of  $14.2  million  to  our  workers  and  inde¬ 
pendent  farmers. 

In  addition  to  our  wage  payments,  there  are  the  tax  payments  we 
will  be  making  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  we  are  subject  to  export  taxes  on  sugar  shipped  and  income  tax 
of  56  percent.  These  taxes  on  all  sugar  companies  further  assure 
that  the  benefits  of  sugar  operations  in  the  Dominican  Republic  benefit 
the  Government,  and  through  the  Government,  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

We  anticipate  that  our  Dominican  taxes,  both  export  and  income 
taxes,  for  1962,  will  approximate  $6  million.  Accordingly,  from 
wages,  payments  to  independent  farmers,  and  taxes,  we,  the  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  will  alone  be  paying  out  $20.2  million,  an 
amount  almost  equal  to  the  total  receipts  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1961  from  the  sale  of  coffee  and  cocoa,  the  second  and  third  largest 
crops  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  flow  of  benefits  does  not,  however,  end  here.  We,  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  company,  have  always  felt  obligated  to  advance  the  policies  which 
our  Government  has  officially  incorporated  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 
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My  pride  in  my  company’s  actions  in  this  area  will  not  be  deemed 
unwarranted,  I  believe.  I  see  the  good  results  of  our  policy  of  treat¬ 
ing  our  Dominican,  American,  and  European  workers  identically  and, 
in  fact,  giving  priority  to  our  Dominicans  under  our  promotion  pro¬ 
grams;  of  our  adult  education  and  agricultural  scholarship  programs; 
of  our  extensive  housing  programs  for  our  workers. 

Our  program  of  reinvestment  to  maintain  our  plant  also  creates 
benefits  for  Dominican  workers.  In  1962,  we  reinstituted  our  rein¬ 
vestment  program,  curtailed  during  the  last  years  of  lrujillo,  and 
have  scheduled  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  plant  expansion 
of  up  to  $2  million,  dependent  on  political  developments  in  the  island. 
In  large  part,  the  direction  such  political  developments  take  will  hinge 
on  the  results  of  your  considerations  in  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  facts;  these  are  the  benefits  to  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  Dominican  Republican  from  our  sales  in  the  preferential 
U.S.  market.  But  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding.  If  the 
U.S.  preferential  market  is  taken  away  or  diminished,  our  U.S.  share¬ 
holders  will  suffer,  but  the  real  loss  will  be  that  experienced  first  by 
the  Dominican  people,  then  by  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  then 
by  the  United  States  in  its  critical  foreign  relations  with  all  of  Latin 
America. 

There  has  also  been  the  fear  expressed  that,  despite  warnings  that 
a  Cuban  quota  will  eventually  go  back  to  a  free  Cuba,  an  overexpan- 
sion  of  production  will  result  from  the  temporary  reallocation  of  the 
Cuban  quota  to  other  countries.  These  warnings  should  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  providing  in  the  new  legislation  a  specific  basic  quota  of  1 
million  tons  for  Cuba  to  come  into  effect  by  Presidential  proclamation. 
This  recognizes  Cuba’s  present,  and  worsening,  sugar  production 
capacity;  it  avoids  the  unfortunate  return  to  a  system  of  overreliance 
on  one  country  for  our  foreign  sugar  supply;  it  eases  the  problem  of 
reallocation  now  and  cushions  the  eventual  impact  on  countries  bene¬ 
fiting  from  such  reallocation  when  the  happy  day  arrives  when  (  uba 
returns  to  the  family  of  free  nations. 

It  would  also  seem  wise  to  provide  that  the  quota  allocations  and  all 
contingent  allocations  be  fully  spelled  out  by  Congress,  and  that  quo¬ 
tas  be  assigned  only  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  These  proposals  will  assure  easy  administration  of  the  Sugar 
Act  now  and  in  the  future;  will  guarantee  a  sure  supply  to  the  U.S. 
consumer;  will  provide  needed  foreign  exchange  based  on  trade  be¬ 
tween  equals;  and  will  offer  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  build  healthy 
economies.  If  the  quotas  are  spread  the  world  over,  or  if  overreli¬ 
ance  is  again  placed  on  one  country,  the  benefits  will  become  so  diverse 
as  to  offer  only  tantalizing  prospects  and  little  beneficial  meaning  to 
most  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  written  statement  I  have  submitted  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  covers  two  additional  points : 

First,  Puerto  Rico.  Let  me  summarize  that  testimony  by  saying 
this  is  not  the  time  to  cut  the  quota  of  this  showcase  for  developing 
Western  Hemisphere  countries,  which  now  is  undertaking  important 
steps  to  assure  it  can  meet  its  quota  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Second,  I  submit  to  each  of  you  a  report  prepared  for  my  company 
by  Booz- Allen  &  Hamdton,  Inc.,  on  possible  nonhuman  consumption 
uses  of  sugar.  It  reveals  the  important  desirability  of  authorizing  the 
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importation  from  Western  Hemisphere  countries  on  a  nonquota  basis 
of  raw  sugar  for  industrial  purposes.  I  commend  this  report  and 
recommend  it  to  you  for  your  serious  consideration. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  my  testimony : 

First,  let  us  recognize  categorically  that  global  quotas,  whether 
arrived  at  immediately  or  tortuously  over  5  years,  and  any  recapture 
provision  applicable  to  the  Cuban  reallocation  defy  the  successful 
history  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Insofar  as  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
concerned,  the  very  making  of  these  proposals  by  the  administration 
jeopardizes  the  Dominicans’  understandably  unsteady  steps  toward 
achieving  a  sound  democratic  form  of  government.  Let  not  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  the  Dominicans  leave  the  jungle  of  despotism,  make  their 
course  more  difficult,  if  not  impassable.  Let  us  not  be  beguiled  by 
economic  theories  that  defy  history  and  commonsense;  let  us  act 
responsibly  in  full  recognition  of  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  indeed  of  all  people  to  our  south,  in  their 
hungry  quest  for  economic  improvement  through  supported  self-help 
in  an  environment  of  progressive  democracy ; 

Second,  let  us,  both  for  selfish  and  unselfish  reasons,  always  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  the  sugar  bowl  of  the  United 
States.  Practical  recognition  of  this  fact  can  be  secured  by  provid¬ 
ing  that  our  offshore  sugar  requirements  be  met  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  This  will  benefit 
our  consumers  by  assuring  generally  accessible  high  quality  sugar; 
but  it  will  also  benefit  our  partners  in  President  Kennedy’s  eloquently 
inspired  Alianza  para  Progreso  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  con¬ 
cludes  my  oral  testimony.  I  thank  you  for  your  indulgence  and  hold 
myself  ready  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  any  questions  you 
may  have  on  any  aspect  of  my  testimony. 

Thank  you. 

I  should  like  to  submit  this  amendment  for  the  record. 

I  he  Chairman.  It  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  amendment  and  full  statement  of  Mr.  Debevoise  follow:) 

Submitted  by  G.  Douglass  Debevoise,  President,  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 

Subsection  212(4)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1!>4<S,  as  amended  (relating  to  the 
inapplicability  of  quota  provisions),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  212.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  *  *  *.  (4)  Any 

sugar  or  liquid  sugar  imported  or  brought  into  the  United  States  from  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  for  the  production  of  alcohol,  or  of  any  other  products  of  fermentations, 
<>i  toi  animal  feed,  or  for  the  production  of  animal  feed,  or  for  use  as  a  raw 
mateiial  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  products,  or  as  an  additive  in  non-human 
food  applications.” 


Statement  of  G.  Douglass  Debevoise,  President,  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 

My  name  is  G.  Douglass  Debevoise.  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  betore  you.  1  testify  as  president  of  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar 
Co.,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  whose  stock  is  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
hunge  and  which  is  owned  principally  by  8,000  Americans  who  closely  observe 
our  progress. 

I  appreciate  this  privilege  of  discussing  with  you  the  matters  pertaining  to 
J  ominiean  and  Puerto  Rican  sugar,  especially  the  Dominican,  inasmuch  as  the 
Dominicans,  unlike  the  Puerto  Ricans,  will  not  be  appearing  before  your  com- 
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mittee  to  express  their  views.  The  financial  turbulence  encountered  by  the 
Dominicans  as  they  struggle  from  despotism  to  democracy,  has  enforced  strict 
austerity  measures.  I  can  only  hope  that  their  forced  reliance  on  my  piesenta- 

Hrm  will  not  nrove  to  be  false  economy.  _  .  .  _ 

Let  me  review  briefly  the  present  political  situation  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  During  the  past  year  there  has  occurred  a  profound  change  in  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  a  change  as  far  reaching  as  that  u  h  c 
occurred  in  Cuba.  But  the  Dominican  change  was  without  accompanying  blood 

shed  and  without  a  turn  to  communism.  ,  „  m  .... 

On  Mav  BO  1961  the  Dominican  Republic  was  freed  ot  the  tyrant  Trujillo. 
For  a  brief  period,  members  of  his  family  attempted  to  continue  his  totalitarian 
mle.  Their  efforts  failed.  With  the  assistance  of  the  l  .is.  fleet  which  appeared 
briefly  off  Santo  Domingo,  and  after  a  short  period  of  rule  under  the  rruji  lo- 
inherited  President  Balaguer,  a  democratic  form  of  government  finally  came 
to  power.  That  Government  is  an  interim  government,  ruled  by  a  Council  ot 

State  consisting  of  seven  respected,  responsible  Dominicans. 

The  Dominicans  have  thus  anxiously  begun  to  travel  an  admittedly  difficult 
road  to  a  stable  democratic  form  of  government,  a  road  tilled  with  many  pre¬ 
dictable  pitfalls  and  unpredictable  barriers.  In  less  than  B  months  the  Domin¬ 
icans  will  be  electing  delegates  to  draft  a  new  constitution,  and  free  democratic 
general  elections,  the  first  in  over  32  years,  are  scheduled  for  the  end  of  1 
The  political  future  of  the  Dominican  people,  most  of  whom  have  never  expen- 
enced  either  the  benefits  or  the  responsibilities  of  a  free  society,  is  far  from 

CeiThere  are  a  number  of  agitating  Communist  Castroite  organizations  ready  to 
take  over  if  the  present  chosen  democratic  path  fails.  The  great  majority  o 
the  Dominican  people  are  honestly  searching  for  the  firm  establishment  ot  a 
free  democratic  system  of  government.  But  inexperience,  bewilderment,  and 
confusion,  which  necessarily  attend  their  first  experience  at  hearing  and  reading 
freelv  expressed  views  from  any  source,  can  lead  to  a  vacuum  ot  inaction.  1 
any  such  vacuum  occurs,  the  small  but  well-organized  Communist  Castroite 

groups  are  readv  to  fill  it.  „  ,  _ 

Tln>  importance  to  the  United  States  that  the  present  efforts  of  the  Dominicans 
be  successful,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  opposition  Communist  Castroite  groups 
be  unsuccessful,  cannot  lie  overemphasized.  As  you  know,  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  occupies  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  Island  of  Hispaniola  :  the  western 
one-third  of  the  island  being  occupied  by  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  Ihe  island 
itself  is  situated  approximately  75  miles  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  east  and  ap¬ 
proximately  Grt  miles  from  Cuba  to  the  west.  It  is  closer  to  Cuba  than  this 

committee  room  is  to  Richmond.  .  ,  , 

A  failure  of  the  present  government  and  a  takeover  by  the  <  ommumst  Castro¬ 
ite  organizations,  would  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  course  of  the  Republic  ot 
Haiti  Thus  the  Island  of  Hispaniola  would  be  under  Cuban  domination. 

Of  equal,  and  perhaps  greater,  significance,  would  be  the  repercussions 
throughout  all  of  Latin  America.  As  the  Dominicans  attempt  to  turn  from  totali¬ 
tarianism  to  democracy,  the  other  American  Republics  are  fully  aware  ot  the 
United  States  special  role  in  the  development  of  a  democratic  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  Just  as  the  success  of  the  Dominican  Republic  would  be  to  our  credit, 
equally  so  its  failure  would  be  considered  our  responsibility.  And  the  impact 
of  this  failure  would  be  many  times  compounded  were  it  to  be  the  result  ot  any 
undercutting  of  its  economy  due  to  action  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  do  not  want  to  reiterate  to  the  boredom  of  this  committee  all  the  arguments 
against  the  proposed  5-year  progressive  ( a  peculiar  word  to  use  in  this  connec¬ 
tion)  attainment  of  global  quotas  and  the  recapture  provision  applicable  to  the 
reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota.  I  subscribe  to  any  and  all  effective  arguments 
against  these  proposals ;  they  are  so  unjustified  and  so  unreasonable  that  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  committee  will  indulge  itself  in  serious  consideration  of  them. 

Let  me.  however,  add  one  special  fact  of  opposition  peculiar  to  the  situation  m 
the  Dominican  Republic.  As  I  mentioned  above,  the  development  of  democracy 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  is.  at  best,  in  a  tenuous  position.  Were  the  l  mted 
States  to  provide  for  any  part  of  Dominican  suger  to  be  sold  here  at  the  l  .S. 
price  but  with  an  attendant  recapture  provision  equal  to  the  difference  between 
United  States  and  world  price,  the  political  impact  on  the  ruling  council  of 
state  could  be  disastrous.  And  combining  this  formula  with  an  offer  of  aid  as 
compensation — charity  instead  of  trade — does  not  make  it  more  palatable. 
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The  Communist  Castroite  groups  would  reap  the  greatest  political  benefit  out 
of  such  action ;  the  new  democratic  government,  they  would  stress,  is  treated 
just  the  same  as  the  Trujillo  dictatorship;  the  United  States  is  not  motivated 
by  principle,  but  by  Yankee  imperialism.  Alliance  for  Progress  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  could  well  become  alliance  with  Cuba. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  inclined  to  panic  or  overstatement  ;  I  am, 
however,  as  president  of  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  required  to  give 
my  calculated  and  objective  appraisal  of  the  situation  based  on  my  recent 
visits  there,  the  reports  of  our  people,  Dominican  and  American,  stationed  there, 
and  the  reports  we  receive  from  official  Dominican  and  United  States  sources, 
and  from  other  business  sources.  These  reports  come  down  to  one  basic  fact — 
the  future  is  far  from  certain  and  any  action  by  our  Government  which  tends 
to  undercut  the  economy  or  the  political  position  of  the  Dominican  Government 
can  well  result  in  the  forced  resignation  or  fall  of  the  Council  of  State.  The 
decision  rests  at  this  time  with  this  committee. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  Dominican  quota.  I  am  not 
here  to  argue  at  this  time  for  a  specific  figure ;  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
company  and  as  the  only  witness  who  will  be  discussing  the  Dominican  situation 
with  you  to  outline  briefly  the  facts.  If  you  have  the  facts,  your  decision  is 
bound  to  be  both  fair  and  fully  consistent  with  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Dominican  Republic  in  1 960  exported  more  sugar  than  any  country  in 
the  world  except  Cuba — even  more  than  the  Philippines.  It  won’t  take  a  posse 
of  economists  to  round  up  a  successor  to  the  sugar  reserve  of  Cuba ;  the  natural 
successor  is  right  next  door  to  Cuba. 

And  the  role  of  successor  can  provide  a  vital  economic  thrust  in  assuring  success 
to  the  present  democratic  Dominican  Government.  In  its  brief  period  in  office 
the  Dominican  Council  of  State  has  done  a  commendable  job.  Upon  assuming 
power,  the  Council  of  State  found  a  virtual  bankrupt  economy.  Substantial 
sums  of  money  had  disappeared — to  use  a  diplomatic  word  for  it — from  the  coun¬ 
try  with  the  departure  of  the  former  Trujillo  members  of  the  Government.  The 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  of  the  Central  Bank  fell  within  a  year  from 
.$45.1  million  in  the  third  quarter  of  1960  to  $6.8  million  in  November  1981. 

In  addition  to  the  great  loss  of  foreign  exchange  reserves,  there  was  almost  a 
complete  breakdown  of  domestic  trade  caused  by  the  disruption  of  political  and 
some  economic  relations  with  most  of  the  American  Republics  as  a  result  of  the 
OAS  action,  and  by  the  governmental  changeovers  and  accompanying  general 
strikes.  New  foreign  investment  in  the  Dominican  Republic  had  understandably 
come  to  a  halt.  Unemployment  was  an  islandwide  disease;  a  substantial  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  working  population  was  idle,  hungry,  politically  confused  and  a 
fertile  field  for  a  Communist  Castroite  dictatorship. 

The  situation,  however,  was  not,  and  is  not,  impossible.  The  Dominican 
Republic  economy  is  reasonably  well  organized  with  respect  to  basic  economic 
development.  In  the  very  few  months  that  the  Council  of  .State  has  been  in 
office,  the  domestic  economy  has  started  upward :  the  financial  position  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  improved  as  foreign  exchange  reserves  climbed  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $15.5  million  in  March  1962. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  to  meet  this  serious  economic  and  political  problem 
was  to  increase  wages  and  salaries,  principally  in  the  sugar  industry.  This  step 
was  taken  in  reliance  on  the  Dominican  Republic  securing  a  reasonable  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  U.S.  sugar  quota  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  increased  wages  made  it  possible  to  attract  enough  Dominicans  to  work 
in  the  field,  so  that  the  practice  imposed  by  the  Trujillo  dictatorship  of  im¬ 
porting  cheap  Haitian  labor  for  canecutting  could  be  discontinued.  Thus  the 
standard  of  living  was  substantially  raised  and  unemployment  reduced. 

Another  step  recently  taken  by  the  Dominican  Council  of  State  was  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  an  agrarian  reform  law  which  provided  for  the  distribution  to  landless 
farmers  of  750,000  acres  of  former  Trujillo-owned  properties.  Further  steps  are 
contemplated  for  assuring  that  all  the  people  in  the  Dominican  Republic  will 
benefit  from  economic  well-being  and  continued  economic  growth. 

But  the  people  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are  not  looking  for  handouts  or 
gifts.  After  their  long  period  of  totalitarian  rule,  they  now,  more  than  ever, 
attach  importance  to,  and  are  conscious  of,  fair  treatment.  This  they  have  not 
had ;  this  they  desire  and  will  respect.  The  opportunity  to  meet  this  challenge, 
or  better,  to  take  advantage  of  this  healthy  development  in  the  Dominican  politi- 
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oal  situation,  depends  in  large  part  on  the  U.S.  sugar  policy.  Indeed,  the  answer 
to  that  challenge  rests  in  the  hands  of  this  committee. 

Sugar  is  the  source  of  energy  on  which  the  Dominican  economy  runs.  But 
the  Dominican  Republic  recognizes  and  has  recognized  that  complete  dependence 
upon  sugar  is  not  healthy  for  its  economy,  and  is  generally  not  good  for  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  a  fact,  however’,  that  the  financing  of 
diversification  must  come  principally  from  the  sale  of  sugar  at  a  reasonable 
profit. 

Thus,  sugar  still  is  the  main  product  of  the  Domincan  Republic.  Of  all  wages 
and  salaries  paid  out  by  the  industrial  sector,  55  to  60  percent  is  accounted  for 
by  the  sugar  industry.  The  sugar  industry  employs  about  60,000  persons  during 
the  crop  season — 20.000  in  the  factories,  and  the  remaining  40,000  in  the  sugar¬ 
cane  fields.  During  the  idle  season,  35,000  are  employed. 

The  sugar  exports  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1961  were  847,605  short  tons. 
Of  this  amount,  346,398  short  tons  were  sold  in  the  United  States  at  a  penalty 
price,  and  the  remainder  in  the  so-called  world  market,  including  260,382  short 
tons  to  Great  Britain. 

There  has  been,  however,  in  the  last  years,  an  accelerated  disappearance  of 
the  United  Kingdom  sugar  market.  In  the  past,  the  amount  of  raw  sugar 
purchased  by  British  refiners  from  non-Commonwealth  sources  depended  almost 
entirely  on  their  reexports  of  refined.  Now  the  Russian  satellite  countries, 
utilizing  Cuban  sugar  by  price  undercutting,  have  been  capturing  the  historical 
British  reexport  markets.  The  Russian  satellites  are  even  shipping  refined 
sugar  into  the  United  Kingdom  itself  at  prices  lower  than  those  that  can  be 
offered  by  the  Dominican  Republic  for  its  raw  sugar.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
rapid  shrinkage  of  that  market,  and  that  shrinkage  has  now  reached  its  pitiful 
bottom  ;  we  expect  no  sales  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1962. 

In  effect,  the  Dominican  ability  to  sell  in  the  world  market  has  disappeared. 
Thus,  more  and  more  the  Soviet-Cuban  dominated  world  market,  unpredictable 
to  all  but  the  Soviet-Cuban  block,  has  eliminated  the  last  resort  of  homeless 
nonprotected  export  sugar. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  of  vast  importance  to  my  company.  This  year 
marks  the  golden  anniversary  of  our  operations  in  the  Dominican  Republic ;  we, 
in  effect,  went  there  on  the  Mayflower ,  long  before  Trujillo  took  over. 

Over  the  past  decade,  72  percent  of  our  company’s  tonnage  was  produced  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  We  derive  over  60  percent  of  our  total  revenues 
from  there,  the  lower  percentage  being  due  to  our  past  reluctant  dependence  upon 
the  world  market  for  much  of  our  sales.  Our  total  plant  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  valued  at  $74  million  replacement  value. 

The  benefits  from  the  sale  of  Dominican  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market  flow  to  the 
whether  the  benefits  of  the  sale  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  go  entirely  to  the 
large  sugar  companies,  or  whether  these  benefits  “trickle  down,”  to  use  the  ex¬ 
perts’  language,  to  the  people  of  the  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  the  benefits  do  not  trickle  down  to  the  people :  they  flow  down.  I  only 
wish  some  of  the  facts  would  “trickle  up”  to  our  Government  experts. 

Let  me  give  this  committee  the  facts ;  at  least,  I  know  you  will  be  receptive  to 
hearing  and  considering  them. 

The  benefits  from  the  sale  of  Dominican  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market  flow  to  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  through  wages  and  fringe  benefits  paid  to  the 
workers,  payments  to  independent  farmers,  taxes  paid  to  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  general  social  progress  outlays,  and  reinvestment  in  plant 
and  equipment  involving  utilization  of  locally  manufactured  products  and  local 
labor. 

The  facts  to  which  I  will  refer  relate  primarily  to  our  operations.  However, 
these  facts  are  fully  indicative  of  the  operations  of  the  other  private  sugar  com¬ 
panies  as  well  as  the  companies  recently  taken  over  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

In  early  1962,  in  consultation  with  the  Dominican  Republic  Government  and 
in  anticipation  of  the  return  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  family  of  free 
nations  and  its  return  to  long-term  participation  in  the  U.S.  sugar  quota,  sub¬ 
stantial  wage  increases  were  granted  by  all  Dominican  sugar  companies.  The 
specific  intent  of  these  increases  was  to  pass  on  to  the  workers  the  benefits  of 
the  anticipated  sales  in  the  United  States  and.  as  indicated  previously,  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  inducement  to  the  Dominican  workers  to  work  in  the  fields  in  place 
of  Haitian  imported  labor,  thereby  reducing  Dominican  unemployment. 
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Tlie  wage  increases  were  substantial  by  any  standards,  canecuit tors,  up  65 
percent  from  $0.96  per  metric  ton  of  cane  cut  and  hauled  to  $1.53  per  ton ;  un¬ 
skilled  fieldworkers,  not  including  canecutters,  from  approximately  $1  to  $2 
per  day  •  factory  workers,  from  25  to  103  percent,  making  for  a  minimum  wage 
of  $3  20  and  going  up  to  as  high  as  over  $8.70  per  day;  and  salaiied  factoiy 
employees,  monthly  increases  as  high  as  80  percent  for  those  in  the  lower  salary 


^  Let  me  translate  these  increases  into  a  single  figure:  The  total  value  of  these 
increases  in  1962  will,  for  our  company  alone,  approximate  $4.1  million.  The 
full  significance  of  the  figure  $4.1  million  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  our  company 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  greater  than  our  total  profits  after  taxes 
in  mol  and  twice  our  total  profits  after  taxes  in  1960.  The  significance  of  the 
figure  of  $4.1  million  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  our  selling  price  is  best  understood 
by  pointing  out  that  our  cost  of  wages  and  our  payments  to  independent  fanners, 
apart  from  any  other  costs  of  production,  approximate  the  price  foi  sugar  on  the 
world  market. 

This  is  no  “trickle  down.”  Our  wage  scale  reaches  as  high  as  wages  paid  by 

any  Latin  American  country  for  comparable  work. 

And  it  is  perhaps  of  greater  significance  to  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  that  their  wage  increases  are  not  diluted  by  inflationary  forces  but  are 
transferred  into  increased  purchasing  power — into  an  increased  standard  of 
living.  The  economy  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  not  been  the  victim  of 
the  rampant  inflationary  forces  existing  in  so  many  other  countries.  As  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  International  Monetary  Fund  statistics,  as  of  December  1961,  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was  7  percent  below  that  of  1953.  As 
reported  in  April  1962,  no  other  country  showed  a  decrease.  For  example,  our 
own  country  and  Canada  showed  a  12-percent  increiise  above  1953  levels. 

In  1962,  during  the  grinding  season,  19,000  Dominicans  will  be  employed  by 
us  and  will  depend  on  us  for  their  livelihood.  Even  during  the  idle  season, 
which  we  anticipate  will  be  no  more  than  1  month  this  year  depending  on  the 
weather  and  assuming  a  fair  U.S.  quota,  as  compared  to  5  months  in  1961,  7,000 
Dominicans  will  be  in  our  employ. 

Our  direct  payments  in  1962  to  our  workers  and  independent  farmers  will 
aggregate  over  $13.1  million.  Our  workers  will,  in  addition,  receive  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.1  million  as  vacation  pay,  sick  pay,  and  Christmas  bonuses,  for  a 
grand  total  of  $14.2  million  to  our  workers  and  independent  farmers. 

In  addition  to  our  wage  payments,  there  are  the  taxpayments  we  will  be 
making  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  we  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  export  taxes  on  sugar  shipped  and  an  income  tax  of  56  percent.  For  the 
first  time,  all  Dominican  sugar  producers  are  subject  to  the  same  type  of  taxes, 
and  the  same  tax  rates.  These  taxes  further  assure  that  the  benefits  of  sugar 
operations  in  the  Dominican  Republic  benefit  the  people,  for  the  tax  revenues 
finance  Government  programs  designed  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  for  all 
the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

We  anticipate  that  our  Dominican  taxes  for  1962  will  approximate  $6  million. 
Accordingly,  from  wages  and  taxes,  we,  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  will 
alone  be  paying  out  $20.2  million,  an  amount,  almost  equal  to  the  total  receipts 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1961  from  the  sale  of  coffee  and  cocoa,  the  second 
and  third  largest  crops  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  flow  of  benefits  does  not,  however,  end  here.  We,  as  an  American  com¬ 
pany,  have  always  felt  obligated  to  advance  the  policies  which  our  Government 
lately  has  officially  adopted  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We  have  always  rec¬ 
ognized  the  social  dignity  of  our  workers.  Motivated  by  what  I  identify  as 
enlightened  self-interest,  we  have  been,  and  are  continually,  undertaking  social 


progress  measures. 

My  pride  will  not  be  be  deemed  unwarranted,  I  believe.  I  see  the  good  results 
of  our  policy  of  treating  our  Dominican.  American,  and  European  workers  iden¬ 
tically  and,  in  fact,  giving  priority  to  our  Dominicans  under  our  promotion 
program :  of  our  adult  education  program  to  develop  mechanical  skills ;  of  our 
agricultural  scholarships  program  to  provide  talented  youths  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  receive  a  college  education  ;  of  our  extensive  housing  program  for  our 
workers.  Under  this  program  we  have  provided  on  a  rent-free  basis  over  5,000 
temporary  houses  for  our  fieldworkers.  At  our  factory,  we  have  built,  and  pro¬ 
vide  also  on  a  rent-fee  basis,  600  concrete  houses  with  full  indoor  facilities. 
Finally,  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  completing  extensive  plans  to  construct 
concrete  houses  for  our  field  labor  at  a  cost  of  well  over  a  million  dollars. 
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Our  program  of  reinvestment  to  maintain  our  plant  also  creates  benefits  for 
Dominican  workers.  We  have,  however,  marked  time  in  recent  years  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  reinvestment  policy — for  a  good  reason.  Our  actions  were  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  policies  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  avoid  to  the  extent  feasible 
any  action  which  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of,  and  help  maintain  in  power,  the 
former  Trujillo  regime. 

In  1962,  however,  we  reinstituted  our  reinvestment  program  and  have  sched¬ 
uled  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  plant  expansion  of  up  to  $2  million,  de¬ 
pendent  on  political  developments  in  the  island.  In  large  part,  the  direction 
such  political  developments  take  wall  hinge  on  the  results  of  your  considerations 
in  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  facts ;  these  are  the  benefits  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  from  our  sales  in  the  preferential  U.S.  market.  But  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding.  Admittedly,  if  the  U.S.  preferential  market 
is  taken  away  or  diminished,  the  American  stockholders  of  the  South  Puerto 
Rico  Sugar  Co.  will  suffer.  But  the  real  loss  will  be  that  experienced  first  by 
the  Dominican  people,  then  by  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  then  by  the  United 
States  in  its  critical  foreign  relations  with  all  of  Latin  America. 

Let  me  state  at  this  point  that  1  fully  recognize  and  appreciate  the  problem 
with  which  Mr.  Moscoso,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  and  his  associates 
are  concerned — the  problem  of  assuring  that,  the  benefits  of  sales  of  sugar  in 
this  market  assist  the  economies  and  peoples  of  the  supplying  countries.  The 
proper  solution  appears  simple  to  me :  perhaps  I  am  too  naive. 

As  I  understand  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  the  recipient  countries 
of  our  aid,  as  a  condition  to  receiving  aid,  are  required  to  initiate  and  implement 
certain  measures  to  assure  that  the  benefits  are  properly  distributed  throughout 
the  country.  If,  in  fact,  any  one  country  is  not  taking  such  measures  and  is, 
therefore,  not  eligible  for  Alliance  for  Progress  aid,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  entirely  appropriate  to  suspend  that  country’s  sugar  quota  at  the 
same  time  AID  assistance  is  suspended,  until  corrective  measures  are  taken. 

But  we  should  not  cut  off  the  traditional  benefits  of  the  U.S.  market  to  all 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  because  of  the  possibility  of  an  unfavorable 
situation  in  one  or  two  countries.  If  that  be  the  logic  of  the  situation,  then  is 
it  not  equally  logical  to  suspend  Alliance  for  Progress  aid  to  all  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  countries  when  one  such  country  fails  to  meet  Alliance  standards?  And 
if  a  country  is  incapable  of  administering  satisfactory  wage  and  tax  programs  on 
its  sugar  earnings,  surely  it  is  incapable  of  properly  administering  Alliance  gifts 
and  loans. 

There  has  also  been  the  fear  expressed  that  an  overexpansion  of  production 
will  result  from  the  temporary  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Western  Hemisphere  sugar-producing  countries  have  been  repeatedly 
warned  that  eventually  a  part  of  the  existing  Cuban  quota  will  be  restored  to 
Cuba. 

I  believe  this  warning  should  be  reinforced  by  providing  in  the  new  legislation 
a  specific  quota  for  Cuba  to  come  into  effect  by  Presidential  proclamation.  This 
will  also  eliminate  any  hysteria  at  such  time  as  Cuba  rejoins  the  free  world. 

I  share  Mr.  Chapman’s  reasoned  views  that  the  Cuban  quota  be  established 
at  1  million  tons  plus  participation  in  the  growth  formula.  This  recognizes 
Cuba’s  present,  and  worsening,  sugar  production  capacity ;  it  avoids  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  return  to  a  system  of  overreliance  on  one  country  for  our  foreign  sugar 
supply ;  it  eases  the  problem  of  reallocation  now  and  cushions  the  eventual 
impact  on  countries  benefiting  from  such  reallocation  when  the  happy  day 
arrives  when  Cuba  returns  to  the  family  of  free  nations. 

I  also  join  fully  and  strongly  with  Mr.  Chapman's  recommendations  that  the 
quota  allocations  and  all  contingent,  allocations  be  fully  spelled  out  by  Congress, 
and  also  that  quotas  be  asigned  only  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries  and  the 
Philippines. 

These  proposals  will  assure  easy  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  now  and 
in  the  future;  will  guarantee  a  sure  supply  to  the  U.S.  consumer;  will  provide 
needed  foreign  exchange  based  on  the  principle  of  trade  between  equals ;  and 
will  offer  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  build  healthy  economies.  If  the  quotas  are 
spread  the  world  over,  or  if  overreliance  is  again  placed  on  one  country,  the 
benefits  will  become  so  diverse  as  to  offer  only  tantalizing  prospects  and  little 
real  beneficial  meaning  to  most  countries. 
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I  should  like  to  now  turn  briefly  to  our  company’s  operations  in  Puerto  Rico. 
We  have  operated  in  Puerto  Rico  even  longer  than  in  the  Dominican  Republic — 
for  62  years,  in  fact.  Last  year  our  Puerto  Rican  mill  processed  over  a  million 
tons  of  cane,  a  new  high  for  the  last  quarter  century.  I  cite  this  achievement 
not  only  out  of  pride  in  what  the  Puerto  Ricans  are  accomplishing,  but  also 
because  there  are  some  restless  ones  who  wish  to  curtail  Puerto  Rico’s  quota. 

These  people  are  disturbed  by  the  island’s  failure  to  meet  quotas  since  1956. 
The  reasons  for  this  failure  are  well  known  to  you.  Hurricanes,  other  damag¬ 
ing  natural  events,  difficulties  in  adjusting  to  new  growing  and  harvesting 
procedures  have  all  played  a  part. 

Certain  steps  have  been  taken,  however,  to  correct  those  harmful  causes  over 
which  man  can  exercise  some  degree  of  predictable  control.  That  these  steps 
are  in  the  right  direction  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  acreage  harvested 
in  1960  exceeded  that  of  1959,  and  1961’s  acreage  was  even  higher.  More 
important,  yields  have  been  increasingly  greater  each  year.  In  fact,  the  1961 
crop  was  the  highest  since  1952. 

This  increasing  improvement  has  been  the  result  of  more  scientific  planning 
and  growing  and  through  some  introduction  of  mechanization.  The  individual 
producers  have  undertaken  such  measures  as  aerial  spraying  and  sought  im¬ 
proved  efficiency  in  the  use  of  labor  and  field  machinery  by  lengthening  the 
harvest  season. 

Our  own  company  has  created  more  employment  by  extensive  night  grinding. 
However,  proper  implementation  of  the  500-acre  law,  which  limits  to  500  acres 
the  amount  of  land  a  corporation  may  own  or  control,  and  correction  of  the 
present  situation  cannot  he  fully  effected  without  some  means  of  providing  the 
small  farmer  with  the  financial  resources,  the  technical  know-how,  and  the 
mechanization  for  correcting  and  improving  growing  practices. 

Governor  Munoz  has  also  recognized  this  problem.  In  fact,  approximately 
3  years  ago  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  a  message  to  the  legislative  assembly, 
proposed  that  small  farmers  be  permitted  to  enter  into  long-term  contracts  with 
servicing  companies  which  would  plant,  cultivate,  harvest,  and  process  crops  for 
a  regulated  fee.  Servicing  operators  with  adequate  resources  and  technical 
knowledge  to  apply  modern  agricultural  methods  will  boost  production  by  50 
percent,  at  a  conservative  estimate.  The  servicing  companies,  which  could  be 
owned  by  mills,  would  not  obtain  ownership  or  control  rights  over  the  farm, 
thereby  preserving  the  integrity  of  Puerto  Rico’s  500-acre  law,  with  which  our 
company  has  fully  complied  and  against  which  we  have  no  argument. 

At  the  present  time,  a  Governor-appointed  committee,  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Government,  farmers,  and  labor,  are  holding  hearings  to  recom¬ 
mend  action  to  be  taken  to  correct  the  present  situation.  I  believe  this  com¬ 
mittee  will  recognize  the  need  for  action  in  the  form  of  implementing  the  serv¬ 
ice  contract  concept  and  other  progressive  steps  in  order  to  increase  productivity 
by  providing  the  necessary  financing,  technical  know-how,  and  mechanization 
needed  to  increase  productivity. 

So  I  urge  you — do  not  cut  Puerto  Rico’s  quota  now.  Encourage  the  steps 
that  are  being  taken,  and  give  support  to  this  American  Commonwealth,  which, 
under  the  wise  leadership  of  such  men  as  Governor  Munoz,  Teodoro  Moscoso, 
and  yours — as  well  as  Puerto  Rico’s — outstanding  Delegate  Fernos-Isern,  has 
become  the  showcase  for  the  developing  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  raise  a  new  subject.  For  many  years  the  directors  of 
the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  have  been  searching  for  new  uses  for  both 
sugar  and  bagasse,  the  waste  resulting  from  the  production  of  sugar.  Much  has 
been  done  and  is  being  done  with  respect  to  the  utilization  of  bagasse.  In  fact, 
our  own  company  in  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  producing  a  chemical 
known  as  furfural  for  use,  principally,  by  the  Du  Pont  Corp.  in  the  LTnited 
States.  At  the  present  time,  in  light  of  the  new  political  developments  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  we,  at  last,  feel  free  to  expand  this  production  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

But  not  much  has  been  done  about  developing  new  uses  for  sugar  itself.  This- 
is  a  problem  that  faces  not  only  our  own  company,  but  all  sugar  producers  and 
all  sugar  economies.  The  future  requirements  of  world  sugar  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  are  easily  predicted;  the  only  real  variable  is  the  rate  of  increase  in 
population,  for  consumption  per  capita  remains  a  stagnant  figure.  To  solve  the 
sugar  economy  of  future  generations,  man  must  create  new  uses  for  sugar.  The 
time  to  encourage  the  scientific  breakthrough  for  new  uses  is  now. 
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It  has  been  our  view  that  the  responsibility  for  initiating  the  scientific*  re¬ 
search  for  developing  new  nonhuman  consumption  uses  of  sugar  is  the  province 
of  private  initiative.  Accordingly,  last  year  our  company  engaged  the  inter¬ 
nationally  known  U.S.  management  consulting  firm.  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  Inc., 
to  undertake  the  first  essential  step,  a  scientific  survey  to  measure  the  market 
of  sugar  uses  as  an  industrial  raw  material  and  for  other  nonhuman  consump¬ 
tion  uses. 

We  are  indeed  grateful  to  the  chairman  of  your  committee  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  he  gave  to  this  survey.  I  am  certain  that  his  letter  of  May  22,  1961, 
to  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  was  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  fact  that  67  per¬ 
cent  of  those  companies  to  whom  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  sent  a  detailed  ques- 
tionnarie,  replied  to  the  questionnaire. 

I  have  with  me  for  each  member  of  this  committee,  a  copy  of  the  report  Booz- 
Allen  &  Hamilton  has  made  to  my  company.  I  urge  that  it  he  considered  at  this 
time  as  opening  up  a  new  way  of  assisting  the  sugar  producing  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  disposing  of  their  sugar. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  results  of  the  survey.  It  confirms  the  fact  there 
is  virtually  no  market  for  industrial  use  of  sugar  at  prevailing  price  levels. 
However,  at  price  levels  of  3.5  to  4  cents  per  pound  of  raw  sugar  and  4  to  5  cents  , 
per  pound  for  refined  sugar,  a  demand  for  220, (MX)  tons  is  projected  in  1966  and 
334,000  tons  in  1971.  The  1966  projection  is  more  than  double  the  present  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar  for  industrial  uses. 

This  increase  is  based  on  existing  known  uses.  One  of  the  principal  uses  is 
the  substitution  of  raw  sugar  for  inverted  molasses,  formerly  produced  by  Cuba 
and  exported  to  the  United  States  on  a  nonquota  basis. 

The  really  significant  part  of  the  report,  however,  is  that  if  the  Congress 
does  provide  for  the  availability  of  raw  sugar  for  nonfood  uses  at  prices  signifi¬ 
cantly  below  the  prevailing  U.S.  price,  there  will  be  stimulated  a  large  amount 
of  industrial  research  presently  precluded  because  of  the  high  cost  of  sugar. 
At  this  stage.  I  suggest  the  program  be  restricted  to  raw  sugar. 

As  the  committee  can  well  appreciate,  American  research  ingenuity  will 
eventually  create  extensive  new  demands  for  sugar  for  nonlniman  consumption. 
The  achievement  of  this  result  over  a  period  of  time  requires  only  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  acts  now  to  authorize  the  importation  of  a  fourth  category  of  sugar — - 
that  is,  raw  sugar  for  industrial  use. 

To  this  end,  I  had  prepared  suggested  legislation  to  authorize  the  importation 
of  raw  sugar  at  such  levels  for  nonhuman  consumption.  I  wish  to  stress  the 
following  points  in  connection  with  this  proposed  amendment  to  the  legislation : 

(1)  The  sale  of  such  sugar  for  such  purposes  be  made  available  on  a  nonquota 
basis  to  suppliers  of  the  United  States  and  Western  Hemisphere  sources. 

(2)  The  availability  of  a  market  for  such  sugar  will  obviously  not  interfere 
with  the  provision  of  sugar  for  human  consumption  to  the  United  States  at  the 
premium  price  of  the  U.S.  market. 

(3)  The  availability  of  such  sugar  on  a  nonquota  basis  can  offer  a  regular 
increasing  market  to  the  sugar  producing  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
enabling  them  to  mitigate  the  inherent  pitfalls  of  placing  any  reliance  on  the 
Soviet-Cuban-eontrolled  world  market  as  the  only  market  for  the  sale  of  sugar 
produced  over  and  above  the  fulfillment  of  their  U.S.  quotas. 

(4)  The  use  of  sugar  for  known,  and  yet  to  be  discovered,,  purposes,  offers 
untold  benefits  to  people  everywhere. 

Our  board  of  directors  has  been  most  gratified  at  the  very  careful  survey 
undertaken  by  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  and  we  feel  that  in  authorizing  this  survey 
we  have  undertaken  a  project  that  can  be  of  significant  benefit  to  the  sugar  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  have  done  this  in  full  recog¬ 
nition  that  in  the  U.S.  system  of  free  enterprise  it  is  free  enterprise  itself  which 
must  open  the  way  to  progress  and  expansion. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  my  testimony : 

First,  let  us  recognize  categorically  that  global  quotas,  whether  arrived  at 
immediately  or  tortuously  over  5  years,  and  any  recapture  provision  applicable 
to  the  Cuban  reallocation,  defy  the  successful  history  of  the  Sugar  Act.  In¬ 
sofar  as  the  Dominican  Republic  is  concerned,  the  very  making  of  these  pro¬ 
posals  by  the  administration  jeopardizes  the  Dominicans’  understandably  un¬ 
steady  steps  toward  achieving  a  sound  democratic  form  of  government.  Let 
not  this  Government,  as  the  Dominicans  leave  the  jungle  of  despotism,  make 
their  course  more  difficult,  if  not  impassable.  Let  us  not  be  beguiled  by  eco¬ 
nomic  theories  that  defy  history  and  commonsense ;  let  us  act  responsibly  in 
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full  recognition  of  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
indeed  of  all  people  to  our  south,  in  their  hungry  quest  for  economic  improve¬ 
ment  through  supported  self-help  in  an  environment  of  progressive  democracy. 

Second,  let  us  serve  notice  now  in  this  legislation  that  where  Alliance-for- 
Progress  aid  is  suspended  by  reason  of  a  recipient  country  failing  to  undertake 
proper  self-help  programs,  the  privilege  to  sell  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market  will 
also  be  suspended.  Let  the  American  citizen  be  assured  that  the  privileges 
of  both  our  aid,  and  of  our  trade  in  our  preferential  sugar  market,  are  condi¬ 
tioned  on  the  economically  and  politically  sound  premise  that  the  benefits 
realized  from  both  must  be  shared  by  all  peoples. 

Third,  let  us,  for  both  selfish  and  unselfish  reasons,  always  remember  that 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  the  sugarbowl  of  the  United  States.  Practical 
recognition  of  this  fact  can  be  secured  by  providing  that  our  offshore  sugar  re¬ 
quirements  be  met  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  This  will  benefit  our  consumers  by  assuring  generally  accessible 
high  quality  sugar ;  but  it  will  also  benefit  our  partners  in  President  Kennedy’s 
eloquently  inspired  Alianza  para  Progreso  program. 

Fourth,  let  us  not  handicap  Puerto  Rico,  America’s  showcase  of  what  in¬ 
spired  self-help  can  realize  in  a  developing  country,  by  attacking  now  its  his¬ 
torical  sugar  quota  position. 

Fifth,  let  us,  in  maintaining  the  proven  practice  of  the  sugar  quota  system, 
not  forget  that  the  American  tradition  is  to  build  on  success,  to  look  now  to 
the  future  and  to  solve  rationally  and  predictably  the  problems  of  the  future. 
Let  us  seek  new  markets  for  sugar  by  encouraging  the  discovery  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  industrial  uses  for  sugar.  Let  us  achieve  this  by  providing  for  a 
new  category  of  nonquota  sugar  for  industrial  uses  to  be  available  for  supply 
from  United  States  and  Western  Hemisphere  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  concludes  my 
test  in  io  ly.  I  thank  you  for  your  indulgence  and  hold  myself  ready  to  answer, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  any  questions  you  may  have  on  any  aspect  of  my 
testimony. 

Thank  you. 

Hie  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Debevoise.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

First,  as  to  the  $22  million  that  was  taken  away  pursuant  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  order — what  happened  to  that  $22  million — is  it  still  in  the 
hands  of  our  Government  ?  And  before  you  answer  that,  I  would 
like  you  to  know  that  I  know  about  it.  Your  associate,  Mr.  Surrey, 
communicated  with  me  and  1  transmitted  a  letter  to  the  executive 
branch,  knowing  that  the  executive  branch  had  under  consideration  re¬ 
funding  that  money.  In  etiect,  it  is  provided  that  we  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  claim,  but  they  prefer  to  give  it  back  in  aid  rather  than 
to  make  restitution.  What  is  the  situation  at  the  moment  with  regard 
to  the  $22  million?  s 

Mr.  1  Iebevoise.  Well,  it  is  a  very  peculiar  situation.  If  I  could 
take  a  few  minutes  to  just  describe  the  original  background  of  this. 

T\  e  never  felt  that  your  committee  authorized  the  tax.  We  went  to 
court  for  $7  million— roughly  $6,750,000. 

4 lie  (  hairman.  That  was  your  company’s  part  of  that  sum? 

Mi  Debevoise.  That  was  our  company’s  part  of  the  money.  The 
case  dragged  out  and  it  is  still  dragging  out,  but  last  December  when 

went  down  to  the  Dominican  Republic — I  usually  go  there  with  my 
wife  over  Christmas — the  financial  situation  was  dreadful.  They  had 
no  sugar  shipments.  They  had  no  molasses  shipments.  The  only 
lung  they  were  getting  any  money  from  was  a  few  shipments  that  we 
were  making  of  byproducts,  h  o  loan  had  been  given  to  them  by  the 
United  States  as  yet. 
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I  came  back.  I  guess  we  talked  to  Mr.  Moscoso,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  respect,  and  he  went  down  there  about  the  middle  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  ~  lie  conceived  the  idea  of  returning  this  money  which,  entirely 
aside  from  the  legal  aspect,  it  seemed  to  the  Dominicans  had  been  with¬ 
held  by  the  administration,  so  that  it  would  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Trujillo  family,  but  that  reason,  obviously,  was  no  longer  valid. 
So  he  proposed  to  us  that  we  accept  the  return  of  the  money  and  that 
it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  Dominicans  if  we  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  return  the  money  to  the  Dominican  Government 
where  the  dollars  could  be  used  to  support  the  currency  which  was  in 
great  jeopardy,  and  that  we  would  agree  to  take  our  share  in  pesos 
and  apply  it  to  programs  such  as  housing,  roadbuilding,  and  other 
programs,  in  accordance  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  have  to  pay  back  some  of  it  to  the 
Government  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  We  would  have  about  $3  million  left  after  all  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  farmers  and  in  taxes.  The  Government  would  get  more 
than  half  of  it.  Well,  my  board  of  directors,  who  are  singularly 
flexible,  believe  me,  discussed  this  at  length  and  agreed  to  it. 

When  I  was  down  there  at  the  end  of  February- — and  you  can  bear 
in  mind  that  we  were  just  as  anxious  to  support  this  Government-  that 
is  in  today,  and  against  all  of  the  facts  of  history  they  are  still  in 
there — with  quite  a  good  deal  of  effort-  we  worked  out  a  plan  with  the 
other  privately  owned  Dominican  companies,  and  with  the  junta. 
Mr.  Surrey,  I  believe,  had  conversations  with  Mr.  Moscoso’s  office  to 
the  effect  that  this  money  would  be  returned,  we  thought,  through 
legislation. 

The  money,  I  believe,  is  in  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury.  I  am 
sorry  this  is  taking  so  long,  but  it  does  take  a  bit  of  time. 

Nothing  ever  happened. 

We  told  Mr.  Cooley  about  it  because  it  was,  naturally,  connected 
with  the  work  of  your  committee.  We  could  not  understand  why  the 
administration  did  not  go  through  with  the  return. 

Obviously,  since  the  United  States  had  brought  this  subject  up  it 
has  become  of  tremendous  political  significance  to  the  Dominicans. 
They  could  not  understand  why  the  money  was  not  coming  down. 

In  the  meantime,  they  had  received  a  loan. 

The  next  thing  we  heard  was  a  rumor  from  Dominican  officials 
that  the  United  States  had  decided  not  to  send  the  money  down  by 
legislation — that  it  was  to  go  through  aid  to  the  Dominican  Govern¬ 
ment  who  would  spend  it.  Well,  this  we  could  not  accept.  You  can 
imagine  that  our  stockholders  would  have  objected. 

So  we  asked  for  an  interview  with  several  highly  placed  State  De¬ 
partment  officials,  and  after  explaining  to  them  the  background  of  this 
matter,  the  fact  that  we  were  just  as  anxious  as  possible  to  support  the 
Dominican  junta,  as  they  were,  we  knew  the  need  for  the  money,  we 
were  willing  to  take  ours  in  pesos,  we  were  willing  to  spend  it  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  houses  and  roads,  we  would  give  up  our  law¬ 
suit,  et  cetera.  And  the  spokesman  for  the  State  Department — and  I 
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had  my  lawyer  with  me,  in  fact,  I  had  two  lawyers — I  did  not  feel  safe 
with  one  lawyer — said  : 

This  is  what  you  will  do  :  If  you  wish  to  help  this  Government — you  will  with¬ 
draw  your  lawsuit  and  the  Dominican  Government  will  withdraw  their  lawsuit. 
The  Dominican  Government  will  then  present  the  Alliance  for  Progress  with  a 
schedule  of  programs  of  social  purposes.  If  approved  we  will  send  to  the 
Dominican  Government  $23  million,  of  which  you  will  get  no  part  whatever,  and 
none  can  be  spent  on  your  properties.  If  any  houses  are  built  you  must  give 
them  the  land — they  will  build  the  houses  and  for  your  people  to  use  them — 
you  must  rent  them. 

Well,  to  us  this  was  just  like  Trujillo  who  would  hit  us  on  the  head 
and  say,  “If  you  do  not  do  this,  we  will  take  your  property  from 
you." 

So  we  said  that  we  would  not  do  it.  I  do  not  know  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  it  since  then. 

The  Chairman.  Well  now,  in  that  connection  somebody  came  from 
the  State  Department — and  they,  evidently,  discussed  this  with  you 
or  somebody  else — and  they  wanted  to  know  what  I  felt  was  objec¬ 
tionable  to  it.  I  could  only  give  them  my  opinion.  And  it  was  felt 
that  it  would  come  back  to  be  forwarded  to  the  country,  but  they  came 
back  with  the  proposition  that  they  would  do  it  by  way  of  aid. 
They  were  wrong  in  taking  it  away  from  the  Dominican  people. 
They  certainly  penalized  the  Dominican  people.  And  they  have 
penalized  your  company ;  is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  sir.  I  forgot  to  say  that  to  the  Dominicans  it 
seemed  to  mean  an  insult  for  them  to  get  the  $23  million  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  when  they  thought  the  money  had  simply  been 
held  in  escrow  until  they  got  rid  of  Trujillo.  Why  did  they  not  get 
the  money  back?  Why  should  it  come  in  the  form  of  aid?  They 
do  not  want  it  as  aid. 

1  he  (  h airman.  4  he  net  result  is  that,  as  I  see  it,  they  confiscated 
your  property. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Nobody  has  the  money,  anyhow,  except  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  has  the  money;  that  is  right.  That  seems 
to  be  up  in  the  air  right  now. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  sir. 

4  he  Chairman.  I  advised  the  State  Department  to  look  into  the 
matter.  And  they  came  back  with  some  information,  and  the  next 
thing  4  learned  was  that  discussions  were  being  carried  on  whether  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  them  to  receive  it  as  aid,  that  is,  the  $22 
million,  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  if  various  lawsuits  were  with¬ 
drawn.  So  the  whole  thing  seems  to  be  pending. 

Mr.  Poage.  Will  you  yield  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  M  hat  is  the  difference  between  that  on  the  part  of  our 
(xoi eminent  and  the  confiscation  in  Brazil?  4  am  asking  what  the 
difference  is  between  the  United  States  taking  money  that  does  not 
belong  to  it,  and  the  Brazilians  taking  the  property  of  the  telephone 
company,  which  does  not  belong  to  them  ?  It  is  confiscation  in  the 
United  States  the  same  as  it  is  in  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  the  president  of  the  South  Puerto 
Rico  Sugar  Co.,  feels  that  way. 
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Mr.  Debevoise.  You  will  be  amused  by  this,  because  we  asked  the 
State  Department  spokesman  this  question.  We  said,  “Well  now, 
suppose  that  the  International  Telephone  Co.  sues  Brazil,  will  you 
withhold  aid?”  Because  the  implication  was  clear  on  the  part  of  this 
gentleman — since  withdrawn,  I  think — I  do  not  know  that  he  meant  it, 
but  the  implication  was  clear  that  there  would  be  no  aid  unless  we 
did  this,  you  see.  We  said,  “In  other  words,  would  you  withhold  aid 
if  there  were  a  suit  against  the  Government  of  Brazil?”  And  he 
said,  “That  is  an  entirely  different  case.”  He  said,  “This  is  dif¬ 
ferent.” 

One  of  our  lawyers  spoke  up  and  said,  “Yes,  this  is  different,  until  it 
becomes  a  precedent.” 

But  to  me  it  is  exactly  the  same  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  Surrey.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  prepared 
legislation  in  accordance  with  the  original  proposal  that  Mr.  Moscoso 
made  for  the  return  of  the  $22  million  to  the  Dominican  Government 
so  that  they  would  get  all  of  the  dollars  for  the  support  of  their 
currency.  We  would  pay  local  taxes  in  pesos.  And  under  our  agree¬ 
ment  and  the  agreement  of  the  other  Dominican  companies  we  would 
use  the  net  after  taxes  for  building  houses  for  our  workers,  building 
roads  in  the  area,  and  to  be  used  for  programs  worked  out  with  the 
Dominican  Government  consistent  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
programs. 

The  Chairman.  That  proposition  is  still  pending;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Surrey.  We  have  an  agreement  with  the  Dominican  Govern¬ 
ment  to  use  the  pesos  for  that  purpose  when  it  is  returned  by  special 
legislation. 

And  we  have  that  legislation  which  is  consistent  with,  I  think,  what 
Mr.  Moscoso  and  his  lawyers  had  in  mind. 

(The  legislation  referred  to  above  follows :) 

Section  408 

Subsection  408(b)  of  tbe  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (relating  to  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  quotas),  is  amended  to  insert  tbe  following  new  paragraph  (4)  at 
tbe  end  thereof : 

“(4)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  reestablishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Dominican  Republic  following  the  return  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the 
family  of  free  nations  and  affirms  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  return 
an  amount  equivalent  to  certain  benefits  arising  under  this  Act  that  were  with¬ 
held  during  the  Trujillo  regime.  Accordingly,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  an  amount  equivalent  to  all  sums  collected  through 
special  fees  on  nonquota  purchase  sugar  imported  from  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  between  September  26,  1960,  and  March  31,  1961,  which  sums  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  return  to  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at  such  time  as 
(1)  the  President  has  been  notified  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  that  all  privately  owned  sugar  companies  which  paid  any  such  fees  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  receive  in  Dominican  currency  their  shares  of  such  fees,  after  payments  of 
Dominican  taxes  and  amounts  due  Colonos,  and  to  utilize  such  net  amounts  in 
a  manner  designed  to  further  the  economic  or  social  development  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic;  and  (2)  the  President  has  been  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure  that  an  equivalent  amount  of 
present  or  potential  claims  against  the  United  States  by  the  parties  paying  such 
fees  are  satisfied  with  no  further  liability  to  the  United  States.” 

The  Chairman.  Has  anyone  indicated  to  you  that  they  would  send 
up  a  bill  of  that  kind  for  us  to  act  on  ? 
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Mr.  Surrey.  They  did  originally  prior  to  the  visit  you  had  from 
the  State  Department.  We  were  asked  to  draft  some  legislation, 
which  we  did,  but  since  then  we  have  been  advised  that  it  will  be  re¬ 
turned,  perhaps,  through  the  Alliance.  But  the  only  proposal  that 
has  been  made  to  us  is  that  we  withdraw  our  lawsuit  and  if  we  with¬ 
draw  our  lawsuit,  that  it  would  be  returned  through  the  Alliance, 
which  the  Dominicans  do  not  want,  and  we  would  get  no  benefit  out, 
of  it.  We  would  give  up  our  property  rights,  the  lawsuit,  for  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage  points  out  that  unless  they  refund  the 
money  it  is  pure  confiscation,  because  AID  is  something  different  and 
apart  from  that,  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  intended  to  penalize 
your  company  or  to  penalize  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
I  think  they  just  wanted  to  withhold  this  money  until  Trujillo  was 

out  of  there.  , 

Mr.  Surrey.  There  is  a  real  problem  for  the  present  Council  of 
State.  The  Dominican  people  have  always  considered  that  this  money 
was  being  held  in  effect  for  them,  to  be  returned  after  Trujillo  left. 
They  now  find  that  this  Council  of  State  which  was  supported  in  the 
country  and  by  the  IT.S.  Government,  is  incapable  of  getting  back  the 
money  that  belongs  to  it.  They  do  not  want  it  through  AID.  Ihey 
say  that  the  United  States  has  acted  well  in  holding  it  as  a  trustee,  but 
that  the  trustee  seems  to  have  acted  beyond  his  trust  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposition  is  that  if  you  get  it  in  AID  it  does 
not  give  you  any  relief? 

Mr.  Surrey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  loses  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Short.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  forgotten,  and  I  am  certain  that 
some  of  the  other  members  have  forgotten,  but  would  you  enlighten 
us  just  briefly  as  to  the  circumstances  as  to  how  this  $20  million  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  withheld? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Surrey  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Surrey.  The  legislation  under  which  this  was  done  provided 
that  the  President  should  reallocate  the  Cuban  quota  in  accordance 
with  the  formula  spelled  out  by  this  committee,  and  at  such  times 
as  the  sugar  was  needed,  that  is,  at  such  times  and  under  such  condi- 
tions  as  when  the  United  States  needed  the  sugar,  the  Cuban  quota 
would  be  reallocated  in  accordance  with  the  quota  system  established 
by  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt,  that  is  to  the  full  duty  countries. 

Mr.  Surrey.  The  full  duty  countries  of  which  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  one. 

When  they  reallocated  this  quota  in  1960  and  gave  a  share  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  accordance  with 
the  basic  quota,  they  imposed  a  2-cent  tax  on  the  importation  of  that 
sugar,  a  fee  of  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Short.  This  is  the  sugar - 

Mr.  Surrey.  F rom  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  Short.  Above  the  Dominican  quota? 

Mr.  Surrey.  Above  the  basic  quota,  but  within  the  Cuban  realloca¬ 
tion  formula  set  up  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Short.  Above  the  basic  quota  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Poage.  I)o  you  mean  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
acting  through  the  State  Department  imposed  a  tax  without  any  act 
on  the  part  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  which,  as  we  read  the 
Constitution,  is  the  only  agency  of  Government  that  can  impose  a  tax? 

Mr.  Surrey.  We  read  the  Constitution  the  same  way,  sir.  And  we 
later  brought  suit.  This  tax  was  increased  to' 2%  cents  per  pound  on 
the  reallocation  of  1961. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  The  first  year. 

Mr.  Surrey.  So  that  you  have  a  total  of,  roughly,  $22,  $23  million 
that  the  executive  branch  imposed  as  a  tax,  an  import  duty,  which  we 
consider  a  congressional  prerogative,  on  this  sugar,  with  iio  language 
in  the  legislation  ever  referring  to  it — nothing  in  the  hearings  refer¬ 
ring  to  it— and  so  far  as  we  can  see  no  consideration  by  this  committee 
for  imposing  a  tax  on  this  sugar. 

Mr.  Short.  No  such  tax  was  levied  on  purchases  from  any  other 
country  above  their  quota  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Short.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Another  side  of  this  which  seems  to 
be  an  impossible  situation.  I  do  not  think  that  legislation  would  be 
necessary.  Would  it  be  appropriate  for  us  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or,  at  least  one  of  the  thousands  of  high  officials  over  there 
to  do  something  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  We  did,  of  a  man  who  has  not  been  there  but  3  weeks. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  this  simple :  here  is  an  American  company 
in  a  country  where  they  are  getting  rid  of  a  demagog  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  confiscated  by  our  government.  They  put  a  tax  on  it. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  If  these  gentlemen  are  correct — it  sounds 
to  me  as  they  are — I  would  not  think  that  they  would  have  to  go  to  a 
long,  drawnout  legislative  process  to  get  relief. 

Mr.  Surrey.  The  difficulty,  Mr.  Teague,  is  that  this  money  has  now 
gone  into  the  general  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  It  is  hard  to  get  it  out. 

Mr.  Surrey.  We  need  your  help  to  get  it  out. 

Mr.  Short.  It  is  not  difficult  to  get  it  for  some  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  We  pointed  that  out. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I)o  I  understand  that  you  paid  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  We  were  not  allowed  to  bring  the  sugar  in  until  we 
presented  a  certified  check. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  The  tax  was  not  imposed  legally  and  I  concur  with 
your  views.  But  you  paid  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  Under  protest. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Why  did  you  pay  the  tax — why  did  you  not  take  the 
matter  to  court  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  We  were  required,  sir,  under  the  Dominican  law,  to 
ship  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Another  blackjack  operation  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  We  had  no  choice  in  this,  the  sugar  had  to  be  shipped 
under  the  Dominican  law.  Otherwise  we  would  be  subject  to  extreme 
penalties.  The  only  thing  we  could  do  was  with  every  payment  we 
filed  a  protest  and  refused  to  issue  a  check.  The  sugar  was  not  allowed 
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entry.  We  then  filed  the  check  under  protest  and  wrote  a  followup 
letter  of  protest.  And  we  are  out  $7  million. 

The  Chairman.  You  discussed  the  lawsuit.  But  you  still  have  to 
have  legislation  to  receive  the  money  to  pay  the  bill,  is  that  right  ( 

Mr.  Surrey.  That  is  correct.  It  will  have  to  come  up  for  an  appro¬ 
priation.  This  will  solve  nothing  politically  for  the  Dominicans  to 
have  to  win  it  with  a  lawsuit. 

Mr.  Short.  Is  it  true  that  this  action  that  was  taken  by  the  State 
Department— and  I  am  not  trying  to  justify  it— was  this  action  taken 
to  some  degree  as  a  result  of  some  policy  position  that  was  taken  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  think,  Mr.  Short,  that  we  have  two  sides  to  this 
question.  One,  let  us  forget  the  legal  side  which,  of  course,  we  had 
to  sue  on,  obviously,  because  we  represent  our  stockholders. 

Then  there  was  the  other  side  where  the  administration,  President 
Eisenhower,  decided  the  Trujillo  was  no  longer,  that  is,  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  was  no  longer  a  good  member  of  the  OAS  and  that  this 
money  should  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Trujillos  and  with  this 
we  do  not  disagree. 

Mr.  Short.  That  is  an  important  aspect  of  this  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  but  we  say  today  that  the  whole  reason  has 
been  removed.  We  made  an  agreement  with  them  to  take  it  in  pesos. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  can  make  it  more  beneficial  for  the  Dominicans 
than  by  taking  it  in  pesos,  using  it  in  the  Dominican  Republic  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  have  dollars  to  support  the  Dominican  pesos.  Back  in 
January,  for  example,  it  would  have  been  a  godsend  to  the  Domini¬ 
cans.  Today  it  is  a  political  crisis  down  there,  because  we  brought  it 
up — not  us.  but  the  Alliance  for  Progress  officials  brought  it  up,  and 
the  Dominicans  believe  that  was  official,  and  then  they  dropped  it. 
So  that  all  reasons  for  it  being  withheld  today  disappeared  entirely, 
aside  from  the  legal  aspects. 

Mr.  Short.  Was  this  some  sort  of  economic  sanction  that  was,  per¬ 
haps,  recommended  by  the  OAS  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  This  is  not - 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Our  quota  was  cut  off  entirely.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  President  not  to  buy  sugar 
from  countries  with  which  we  had  no  diplomatic  relations,  so  that 
after  the  first  quarter  of  1961  we  had  no  further  I  .S.  quota,  beyond  a 
small  basic  quota,  until  January  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  St"rrey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  When  sanctions  went  in  we  had  sanctions  on  us. 
We  had  only  a  small  P.S.  basic  quota,  but  this  was  prior  to  that,  and 
we  did  not  share  in  the  Cuban  reallocation. 

Mrs.  May.  Will  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Short.  Y  es. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mrs.  May. 

Mrs.  May.  When  were  you  allowed  again  to  ship  sugar,  in  1961, 
did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  It  was  in  1962. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  This  year. 

Mrs.  May.  Was  the  tax  again  reimposed  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  No,  Mrs.  May ;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  It  was  never  mentioned. 
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The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  not  complaining  about 
the  legal  action  taken  which  withheld  the  money,  but  you  are  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  money  has  not  been  refunded  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  That  is  right.  We  will  drop  our  suit  as  we  have 
said  to  them  providing  they  will  return  the  money  to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  spend  it  in  the  form  of  houses  and  other 
such  improvements  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  Our  company  will  get  no  dollars  out  of  it  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  You  say  that  there  is  an  interim  government  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  You  have  a  Council  of  State  consisting  of  seven  in¬ 
dividuals.  Is  that  a  coalition  government  of  some  kind  or  are  they 
all  dedicated  to  the  free  system  of  government  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Hoeven — and  I  have  met  nearly 
all  of  them — that  I  have  never  met  a  harder  working,  more  democratic 
group  of  men.  They  are  so  democratic  that  it  hurts.  Anybody  can 
call  up  the  office  of  one  of  them  and  ask  about  a  cow,  as  happened  one 
day  when  I  was  in  the  office  of  one  of  them.  Ibis  woman  called  up. 
She  had  lost  a  cow.  He  spent  20  minutes  on  the  phone  about  the 
cow  with  her. 

They  are  dedicated  to  all  that  you  and  I  like.  I  hey  are  dedicated 
to  tax  reforms,  to  land  reforms.  We  agree  with  them  on  all  of  these 
things.  We  want  to  help  them.  I  do"  not  think  you  will  ever  get 
a  better  group  of  representatives.  None  of  them  are  eligible  for  the 
Presidency.  Today  it  is  difficult  to  pick  a  candidate.  It  is  not  a  big 
country.  They  have  had  many  years  of  despotism. 

I  would  say  that  this  group  represents  remarkably  the  forces  that 
we  like  and  want. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  You  consider  this  to  be  a  stable  government,  do  you  ? 

Air.  Debevoise.  It  will  not  be  stable  if  this  legislation  passes,  that 
which  is  proposed  by  the  administration. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  administration  refuses  to  refund  that  money, 
what  effect,  will  it  have  on  the  Council  of  State? 

Air.  Debevoise.  President  Bonelli,  a  very  fine  man,  made  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  16th  of  May  in  which  he  said — and  I  have  a  translation 
here — that  the  sugar  industry  had  made  substantial  increases  of  sal¬ 
aries  and  that  if  this  legislation  were  passed  it  would  be  ruinous,  that 
they  would  have  to  close  the  sugar  mills.  He  said  this  last  possi¬ 
bility  would  increase  the  economic  misery  of  the  country  since  sugar 
is  our  principal  source  of  income.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
as  does  his  group.  I  would  say  that  this  government  would  fall. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  you  advised 
us  that  you  have  increased  wages  and  you  are  now  ready  to  go.  but 
that  you  cannot  possibly  sell  that  sugar  on  the  world  market - 

Mr.  Debevoise.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  stay  in  business.  I  am  talking 
about  what  effect  would  our  continuing  to  withhold  the  $22  million 
have  on  the  Council  of  State?  As  1  understand  it,  they  have  an  in¬ 
terim  government.  They  presented  a  meritorious  claim,  and  it  should 
be  paid.  If  we  refuse  to  pay  it  and  offer  them  a  little  charity,  what 
effect  do  you  think  that  will  have  on  them  ? 
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Mr.  Debevoise.  I  think  you  will  hurt  their  position  greatly.  When 
I  was  down  there  in  May,  the  second  party  came  out  on  the  radio — and 
this  is  the  party  that  they  are  worried  about  headed  by  a  fellow  named 
Juan  Bosch,  which  stated  that  they  were  for  the  nationalization  of  the 
sugar  industry;  they  were  for  the  nationalization  of  banks;  they  were 
not  for  any  U.S.  investments  or  any  foreign  investments,  if  possible; 
and  they  were  for  all  of  the  land  to  go  to  the  people  right  away.  About 
as  far  left  as  you  could  get. 

If  you  do  not  return  this  money,  I  think  that  you  will  just  make  it 
that  much  harder  for  the  present  government — they  may  stay  in,  but 
you  could  give  them  a  big  step  upward. 

Mr.  Surrey.  When  the  Alliance  team  was  down  there,  the  Domini¬ 
cans  advised  them  that  they  considered  the  return  of  the  $22  million 
more  important  than  any  Alliance  program,  just  as  they  consider  both 
the  return  of  the  $22  million  and  a  proper  sugar  quota  more  important 
than  the  Alliance  help,  because  that  would  come  too  late,  and  this  is  a 
political  issue  there. 

Articles  are  written  in  the  newspapers.  People  are  talking  about, 
“Our  money  is  held  by  the  United  States.  Was  it  taken  to  benefit  the 
United  States  or  merely  to  hold  it  back  from  Trujillo  ?” 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  I  would  like  to  know  what  has  happened 
to  that  lost  cow.  I  received  a  letter  this  morning  wherein  this  lady 
stated  that  she  has  150  head  of  cattle  which  have  been  rustled  and 
has  n  sked  me  to  find  the  rustlers.  [ Laughter. ] 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Robert  L.  Farrington 
on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  L.  FARRINGTON,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mi'-  Farrington.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Robert  L.  Farrington,  411  Colorado  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  I  am  appearing  today  in  the  interests  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
one  of  the  foreign  countries  which  is  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
U.S.  sugar  market. 

The  Republic  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  United  States,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  this  committee,  the  State  Department,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  this  participation.  1  hope  to  present  some  facts, 
however,  which  will  show  justification  for  increased  reliance  upon 
China  as  a  dependable  source  of  sugar  supply  for  the  United  States. 

China  recognizes,  of  course,  that  determination  of  the  portion  of 
the  U.S.  sugar  needs  to  be  supplied  by  domestic  growers  is  a  matter 
to  be  determined  entirely  by  those  domestic  growers  and  the  U.S. 
Government.  However,  as  a  long-standing  friend  of  the  United  States 
and  as  the  fourth  largest  producer  and  exporter  of  sugar  among  the 
countries  participating  in  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act,  it  is  submitted  that 
China  may  respectfully  raise  a  point  about  inequities  in  the  formula 
for  dividing  up  the  total  foreign  quotas  among  the  several  foreign 
countries  involved.  Those  inequities  were  present  in  the  1948  act. 
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as  amended,  and  they  are  a  part  of  the  proposed  bill  before  this  com¬ 
mittee.  .  . 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  attached  to  this  statement  as  exhibit 
“A”  that  based  upon  the  4-year  average,  1957-60,  the  years,  for  which 
the  1956  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act  was  effective,  China  ranks 
only  behind  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  Philippines  as  a  sugar  producer. 
Based  upon  total  exports,  China  ranks  only  behind  Cuba,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  the  Dominican  Republic;  yet  in  its  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
market  as  determined  by  the  formula  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  the  Republic  of  China  is  far  down  on  the  list. 

If  you  will  just  look  at  this  table,  you  will  note  that  the  line  that  is 
drawn  on  this  chart  shows  where  China  stands  in  the  area  of  average 
sugar  production,  average  net  exports,  U.S.  quota  at  9.4  million  con¬ 
sumption,  under  the  1956  act,  and  where  it  stands  in  the  share  of  the 
total  net  exports  in  the  U.S.  market. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  table  shows  that  five  countries  which  produce 
legs  sugar  than  China  have  quotas  higher  than  the  Republic.  "When 
it  comes  to  total  exports  of  sugar,  which  may  be  a  better  indicator  of 
reliability  as  a  source  of  supply  than  production,  there  are  again  five 
countries  which  have  quotas  larger  than  the  Republic  of  China. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  my  client,  nor  my  own  desire,  to  disturb  the 
quotas  allotted  to  any  other  country,  so  I  shall  not  discuss  the  table 
further  unless  there  are  questions. 

China’s  basic  quota  under  the  1948  act  is  3,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
when  total  U.S.  quotas  are  8,350,000  tons,  plus  0.0594  percent  of  the 
total  quota  in  excess  of  8,350,000  tons.  Under  this  formula,  the 
basic  quota  for  the  calendar  year'  1961  was  3,980  short  tons,  and  toi 
the  first  6  months  of  1962  it  was  1901  short  tons. 

Technicians  tell  me  that  the  formula  m  section  202(3)  (A)  of  H.K. 

11730  would  produce  about  the  same  result. 

The  Republic  is  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  under  the  discretionary 
authority  provided  in  the  1948  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
undoubtedly  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  made 
additional  allocations  to  China  increasing  its  authorized  imports  into 
the  United  States  up  to  170,028  short  tons  for  1961,  and  54,059  short 
tons  for  the  first  6  months  of  1962.  This  increased  tonnage  has  been 
of  great  help  to  the  Republic;  it  is  most  grateful  for  this  additional 

market  for  its  sugar  at  a  fair  price,  . 

When  the  draft  that  became  H.R.  11730  was  pending  m  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments,  we  asked  that  consideration  be  given  to  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  the  proposed  legislation  of  a  basic  annual  quota  for  China 
of  300,000  tons.  It  appeared  that  a  quota  in  that  amount  was  fully 
justified  in  view  of  China’s  relative  standing  both  as  a  sugai  pio- 
ducer  and  as  a  sugar  exporter.  It  appeared  also  that  there  was  ample 
margin  in  the  unallotted  portion  of  U.S.  needs  to  be  furnished  by 
foreign  countries  for  a  quota  to  China  in  that  amount.  As  is  evident 
f rotrT the  bill,  that  request  was  not  granted. 

If  this  committee  decides  to  reject  the  global  quota  plan  and  pio- 
vide  quotas  for  the  individual  countries,  it  is  respectfully  requested 
that  an  annual  quota  of  300,000  tons  be  provided  for  the  Republic  of 

China.  .  ,  . 

I  may  say,  based  on  the  population,  that  China  has  been  lncieasin 
in  population.  The  last  few  days,  according  to  the  newspapers,  thei 
has  been  a  flood  of  refugees  from  Red  China  into  the  island  of  I  aiwan, 
so  that  we  might  ask  for  a  larger  quota. 
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When  -we  talk  about  sugar  production  in  the  Republic  of  China,  we 
are  referring,  of  course,  to  the  island  of  Taiwan,  the  principal  area 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  production  for  the  Republic  at  the 
present  time. 

Taiwan  has  a  land  area  of  13,835  square  miles,  a  little  over  two  and 
one-half  times  the  size  of  Connecticut.  It  had  a  population  of 
10,792,000  at  the  end  of  1960,  about  four  times  that  of  Connecticut. 

The  agricultural  population  is  4,795,000.  About  50  percent  of  the 
sugarcane  farms  is  owned  by  the  growers  and  these  farms  consist,  on 
the  average,  of  eight-tenths  of  an  acre.  The  average  family  is  about 
six  persons. 

Sugar  is  Taiwan’s  most  important  crop.  Approximately  1.2  million 
people  depend  upon  it  for  a  livelihood,  and  exchange  earnings  from 
sugar  exports  amount  to  aroud  $75  million  annually — approximately 
45.4  percent  of  total  exports. 

Around  80  percent  of  the  sugar  is  exported,  mostly  to  Taiwan’s 
traditional  markets  in  the  mideast  and  southeast  Asian  countries 
where  Taiwan  is  now  faced  with  relentless  economic  warfare  from 
the  Communists,  due  primarily  to  Cuban  sugar. 

The  sugar  sold  in  that  market  is  sold  at  world  prices  which,  as  Mr. 
Kemp  noted  in  his  statement  to  this  committee  on  May  15,  does  not 
reflect  “the  actual  value  of  the  sugar.” 

Moreover,  there  is  evidence  Cuban  sugar  is  going  into  this  market 
as  was  anticipated  in  the  special  study  on  sugar  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  February  14,  i961,  for  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  pages  1  and  2. 

A  larger  volume  of  sugar  purchases  by  the  United  States  from 
China  would  also  be  helpful  on  China’s  balance  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  should  reduce  the  amount  of  economic  aid  that 
China  receives  from  our  Government. 

For  example,  the  trade  balance  between  the  countries  for  1960  and 
the  first  6  months  of  1961  was  as  follows : 


1960 

January- June 

Imports  from  the  United  States  of  America _ 

$96.  980. 000 
21, 199,  000 

$58,  681, 000 
15, 527, 000 

Exports  to  the  United  States  of  America- . 

Total _  _  _ 

76,  781, 000 
59, 006,  000 

43, 154, 000 
39, 301,  000 

Less  economic  aid  from  United  States  of  America 

Balance  in  favor  of  United  States  of  America... . . 

16.  776,  000 

3. 853, 000 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  Republic  of  China  has 
been  importing  more  iroods  from  the  United  States  than  it  is  exporting 
to  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  imports  to  China  were  commodities  under  Public  Law 
480,  thus  here  would  have  been  a  greater  balance  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  if  these  commodities  had  been  paid  for  in  cash.  A 
greater  reliance  upon  China  by  the  United  States  as  a  source  of  sugar 
supply  would  help  tremendously  in  adjusting  this  trade  balance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
this  committee  again.  If  there  are  questions  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
answer  them. 

(The  chart  entitled  “Exhibit  A”  follows :) 


STANDING  OF  PRINCIPAL  SUGAR  EXPORTING  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  (1)  SUGAR 
PRODUCTION:  (2)  NET  EXPORTS:  (3)  U.  S.  QUOTA  AT  9.4  LEVEL,  AND  (4)  U.  S.  QUOTAS  AS 
A  PERCENT  OF  NET  EXPORTS. 
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NOTE :  China ' s  share  of  Non-quota 

1960  -  6,258  short  tons 

1961  -  166,048  short  tons 

1962  -  52,158  short  tons 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Farrington,  for  your 
statement.  Your  statement  points  up  the  fact  that  China  is  the 
fourth  largest  producer  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  certain  that  this  committee  respects  you  very 
highly  and  that  your  statement  will  be  given  every  consideration. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Short.  Mr.  Farrington,  on  the  first  page  of  your  statement  you 
say  that — 

China  may  respectfully  raise  a  point  about  inequities  in  the  formula  for  dividing 
up  the  total  foreign  quotas  among  the  several  foreign  countries  involved. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Short.  I  believe  you  go  on  further  and  indicate  that  China  has 
not  been  treated  equitably  so  far  as  the  other  countries  supplying 
sugar  to  the  United  States  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Well,  my  point  is  to  look  back  again  at  the  table, 
Mr.  Short.  China’s  quota  is  very,  very  low  in  relation  to  both  its 
sugar  producing  and  exporting  ability. 

Mr.  Short.  It  seems  to  me  that  China  has  been  treated  rather  gen¬ 
erously  in  the  allocation  of  sugar  purchases  by  the  United  States,  that 
is,  the  sugar  imported  by  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  Chinese 
quota.  In  1960,  as  compared  to  1961,  it  was  increased  about  17  times. 
And  this  despite  any  increases  extended  to  any  other  countries. 

Mr.  Farrington.  My  point  is,  Mr.  Short,  that  the  quota  was  too 
low  to  start  with. 

Mr.  Short.  I  suppose  that  practically  any  sugar-producing  country 
in  the  world  can  to  some  degree  offer  the  same  argument.  Certainly, 
I  have  no  quarrel  about  being  as  generous  as  we  possibly  can  be  with 
the  Republic  of  China,  but  we  also  have  to  some  degree,  I  think,  the 
same  relationship  with  some  other  countries  around  the  world.  I  did 
not  want  the  inference  left  here,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  been  rather,  what  shall  I  say,  overgenerous  with  some  of  the 
other  producing  countries,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
whereas  we  have  been  far  more  generous  proportionately  with  China 
than  with  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Well,  if  you  will  look  on  this  chart,  at  column  3 
of  exhibit  A  you  will  see  that  China’s  quota  was  second  to  the  bottom 
of  the  list  in  the  Sugar  Act, 

Our  whole  point  is;  that  is,  I  mean  take  China’s  production  and 
its  export  exchanges  into  account,  it  should  have  had  a  larger  quota  to 
start  with.  That  was  adjusted  by  administrative  action  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  as  you  know,  but  in  this  act,  in  the  present  act,  the  quota 
is  only  about  2,000  tons  higher,  I  believe,  than  it  would  have  been 
under  the  act  here.  What  we  are  hoping  is  to  get  it  up  where  it 
stands  on  a  pro  rata  basis  with  other  countries  based  on  the  sugar 
production  and  export  capability. 

^ Mr.  Short.  The  quota  in  1960  was  10,476  tons,  and  in  1961  it  was 
170,000-some-odd  tons,  which  is  an  increase  of  some  17  times. 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  was  due  to  administrative  allocation,  sir. 

Mr.  Short.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  rather  generous.  I  am  not 
complaining  about  it.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  record  straight. 
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Mr.  F  Arrington.  But  that  was  just  2  years  out  of  a  longtime 
operation. 

Mr.  Short.  What  are  the  anticipated  purchases  for  1962? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  have  with  me  Mr.  Bao,  who  is  a  sugar  expert 
for  the  Republic  of  China.  May  1  ask  him  to  come  forward  and 
answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Short.  I  will  ask  him  that  one  question. 

STATEMENT  OF  SANDYS  BAO,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  FOR  TAIWAN 

SUGAR  CORP.,  CHINESE  GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT  AND  SERV¬ 
ICES  MISSION 

Mr.  Bao.  Mr.  Chairman  and  sir,  I  wish  to  refer  at  this  point  to  the 
point  that  you  made  about  the  generosity  of  this  Government  with 
reference  to  the  export  of  sugar  during  the  nonquota  period.  We  are 
most  grateful  for  that.  You  have  been  generous. 

The  point  we  are  making  in  the  statement  is  purely  in  reference 
to  the  permanency  of  our  country  with  reference  to  the  export  of 
sugar.  We  are  not  referring  to  the  temporary  allotment  of  sugar, 
because  we  thought  that  was  not  on  a  permanent  basis.  We  may  not 
have  it  next  year  or  the  next  year  after  that. 

The  next  question  you  were  asking  is  what  we  were  expecting  to 
export  to  this  country  for  the  year  1962.  So  far  the  record  has  been 
54,000  for  the  first.  6  months  of  this  year.  What  will  become  of  the 
remaining  6  months  of  this  year  is  unknown  to  us  and  we  cannot  make 
any  predictions. 

Mr.  Short.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Harvey.  I  have  one  question.  In  your  table,  Mr.  Farrington, 
on  page  5,  I  think  you  have  left  the  inference  that  if  the  quota  for 
the  Republic  of  China  were  to  be  augmented  that  it  would  auto¬ 
matically  lessen  the  need  for  grants-in-aid.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  think  that  follows,  assuming  substantially  the 
same  circumstances  as  of  today ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harvey.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  expect  us  to  give  more 
grants  to  the  Republic  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  correct.  The  more  business  we  can  do 
with  the  United  States  the  less  we  have  to  spend  on  aid. 

Mr.  Harvey.  To  me  that  makes  sense.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Charles  H.  Brown. 

We  shall  appreciate  hearing  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  H.  BROWN,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SUGAR 
INDUSTRY  OF  FIJI;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  L.  A.  MALLAM 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  this  opportunity  to  be  back  in  this  room  with  this  very  fine 
committee.  I  tried  to  serve  on  this  committee  for  4  years  while  I 
was  here.  I  think  that  the  American  consumers  and  the  American 
farmers  owe  you  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  for  what  you  have 
done  to  help  American  agriculture  and  to  preserve  consumer  prices. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  sugar  industry 
of  Fiji,  a  little  country,  a  very  important  country  in  the  South  Pacific, 
which  is  currently  supplying  sugar  to  the  United  States. 

First,  may  I  convey  to  this  distinguished  committee  and,  through 
you,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Fiji's  deep  gratitude  for  the 
5,000-ton  U.S.  sugar  allocation  which  Fiji  received  in  the  first  half 
of  1962. 

This  allocation  has  been  a  front  page  event  in  little  Fiji,  because 
it  is  Fiji’s  first  entry  into  this  important  market  since  World  War  II. 
During  the  war,  she  supplied  some  60,000  tons  of  sugar  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  at  home  and  substantial  quantities  to  men  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces. 

The  12,695  independent  cane  farmers  of  Fiji  have  the  capacity  and 
a  record  of  production  to  insure  supplying  up  to  70,000  short  tons  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  annually  without  having  to  undertake 
new  capital  expenditures  in  either  field  or  factory. 

Under  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  of  195.3  and  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Sugar  Agreement  of  1951,  Fiji's  sugar  exports  have  been 
limited  to  181,000  long  tons,  Fiji’s  local  consumption  of  sugar  is 
15,000  long  tons. 

Fiji  has  proved  that  her  cane  lands  can  produce  and  her  mills  are 
capable  of  handling  280,000  long  tons  of  sugar  annually — roughly 
80,000  long  tons  in  excess  of  present  outlets. 

Fiji  is  a  group  of  about  322  islands — 95  inhabited — approximately 
2,700  miles  west  of  Hawaii,  1,800  miles,  east  of  Australia,  and  1,200 
miles  north  of  New  Zealand. 

Fiji  is  approximately  3,000  miles  closer  to  the  U.S.  east  coast  sugar 
refineries  than  the  Philippines  and  Taiwan. 

In  the  words  of  Prof.  Iv.  B.  Cumberland,  M.A.  I).  Sc.,  professor  of 
geography  at  Auckland  University : 

Fiji  is  to  the  Southwest  Pacific  and  to  Australia  what  Hawaii  is  to  the  North 
Pacific  and  to  the  North  American  Continent.  Like  Hawaii,  Fiji  is  a  consider¬ 
able  source  of  tropical  produce,  a  market  for  manufactured  goods  and  processed 
foodstuff,  first  stop  on  transpacific  journeys  by  either  Skymaster  or  passenger 
ship,  strategic  outpost,  advanced  airbase,  and  winter  tourist  resort. 

Jut  as  traffic  for  North  America  diverges  at  Honolulu  for  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  so  traffic  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  diverges 
at  Nandi  and  Suva.  Excluding  only  Hawaii — 

the  professor  says ; 

Fiji  is  economically  the  most  important  island  group  in  the  Pacific  world  as 
here  defined. 

The  population  of  Fiji  was  374,284  people  at  the  end  of  1958,  con¬ 
sisting  of  2.4  percent  Europeans;  97.6  Fijians,  Indians,  Chinese,  and 
other  Pacific  races. 

There  have  long  been  strong  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Fiji.  American  Gil’s  and  Fijians  have  fought  side  by  side 
in  many  historic  battles — Guadalcanal,  Bougainville,  the  Solomons, 
and  others.  In  World  War  II,  Fi  ji  became  a  separate  island  command 
under  the  Americans,  commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  C.  F.  Thompson,  and 
all  Fiji  forces  came  under  him  for  operations.  The  port  facilities  of 
Suva  were  a  re  victualing  base  for  the  Anzac  naval  force  and  for 
American  convoys  carrying  men  and  supplies  to  Pacific  garrisons. 

In  1954—56,  Fiji  supplied  troops  for  SEATO  operations  against  the 
terrorists  in  Malaya.  The  Fijians  are  loyal  friends  and  allies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 
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Fiji  and  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  trade  rela¬ 
tions  for  many  decades.  In  total  trade,  Fiji  consistently  purchases 
two  to  four  times  as  much  from  the  United  States  as  the  United  States 
buys  from  Fiji.  Naturally,  Fiji’s  total  trade  is  extremely  small — 
comparable  to  that  of  a  small  city  in  the  United  States;  but  Fiji  buys 
all  she  can  from  us  with  the  limited  dollars  she  has.  Principal  pur¬ 
chases  are  tobacco,  aircraft  supplies,  lubricating  oils,  and  photographic 
equipment. 

Over  99  percent  of  the  tobacco  purchased  by  Fiji  is  American  leaf. 
In  fact,  Fiji’s  per  capita  imports  of  U.S.  tobacco  compare  favorably 
with  America’s  best  customers.  All  Fiji  purchases  from  the  United 
States  are  for  cash  dollars — no  Public  Law  480  purchases. 

In  April  of  this  year,  Fiji  signed  a  letter  of  agreement  with  the 
United  States  to  purchase  some  4,000  tons  of  brown  rice  from  this 
country,  for  dollars.  A  first  shipment  has  already  been  milled  and 
sold  by  Rewa  Rice  Mills,  Ltd.,  in  Nausori,  Fiji;  and  I  am  happy  to 
report  to  this  committee  that  the  Fijian  rice  millers  are  pleased,  in¬ 
deed,  with  the  quality,  the  yield,  and  the  consumer  acceptance  of  U.S. 
rice  in  Fiji. 

And  this  is  very  important:  Under  the  ANZUS  Pact,  the  United 
States  shares  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  Fiji  with  ANZUS 
partners,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Fiji’s  airports,  harbors,  and 
facilities  are  important  to  the  United  States  and  the  free  world, 
militarily. 

And  sugar  is  the  foundation  of  Fiji’s  economic  stability.  Fiji  seeks 
trade,  not  aid. 

She  has  never  sought  or  received  AID  grants  or  loans.  All  she  asks 
is  a  chance  to  sell  some  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market. 

She  received  that  chance  this  year  for  which  she  is  grateful,  and 
she  would  like  to  continue  in  this  market. 

And  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  United  States  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Asia,  it  is  my  honest  opinion  that  we 
must,  in  our  self-interest,  permit  Fiji  to  sell  sugar  in  the  United 
States  for  this  one  reason,  if  for  no  other :  Sales  of  raw  sugar  to  the 
United  States  will  help  to  insure  the  economic  and  political  stability 
of  these  islands  which  have  in  the  past  and  may  again  prove  vital 
to  free  world  security. 

Now  a  little  bit  about  the  sugar  production  in  the  Fiji’s : 

In  contrast  with  the  system  of  plantation  or  estate  farming  of 
sugarcane  predominant  in  most  tropical  countries,  cane  is  grown  in 
Fiji  by  individual  risk-taking  farmers  (family  farmers)  who  depend 
on  the  earnings  from  their  cane  production  for  their  livelihood.  The 
average  holding  is  about  9  acres. 

The  following  improved  farming  techniques  have  been  introduced 
to  improve  production  from  existing  cane  lands  in  the  last  decade: 

(a)  A  more  intensive  crop  rotation  system  (cropping  each  year 
a  greater  proportion  than  before  of  the  cane  farmlands) . 

( b )  New  canes  giving  higher  yields  per  acre. 

( c)  Better  and  wider  use  of  fertilizers. 

\d )  Improved  agricultural  practice  (for  example,  drainage  and 
improved  control  of  disease  in  cane) . 
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There  have  also  been  major  improvements  in  factory  techniques 
and  equipment.  That  is  more  fully  covered  by  the  appendix. 

The  result  of  this  improved  industry  efficiency  was  that  in  the 
1959  crop  year,  Fiji  produced  a  record  qauntity  of  283,000  long  tons 
of  raw  sugar  from  2,447,250  tons  of  cane  harvested. 

The  huge  production  in  1959  meant  that  a  large  quantity  of  sugar 
(about  100,000  tons)  was  carried  over  into  1960  and  necessitated  a 
reduction  in  production  to  a  figure  consistent  with  market  require¬ 
ments  and  appropriate  stock  levels. 

Fiji  illustrated  in  the  1959  season  that  her  cane  lands  can  produce 
and  the  mills  can  handle  at  least  280,000  tons  of  sugar— some  80,000 
more  tons  than  present  customers  can  regu  1  a r  1  y  absorb  at  economic 
prices. 

Right  on  that  subject,  this  little  country  must  get  a  fair  price  for 
its  sugar;  and  a  fair  price  is  certainly  above  the  current  world  mar¬ 
ket  level.  If  the  proposed  bill.  II.R,  11730,  as  presently  written 
should  become  law,  this  incongruous  situation  could  arise:  Little  Fiji 
could  sell  a  cargo  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  and  part  of  the 
purchase  price  (the  proceeds)  would  be  impounded  and  could  well 
be  given  to  the  economic  development  of  some  larger,  more  advanced 
country  in  another  part  of  the  world,  according  to  the  language  of 
HR.  11730. 

In  making  application  for  a  basic  quota  to  supply  raw  sugar  to 
the  United  States,  Fiji  respectfully  directs  your  attention  to  the 
following  considerations: 

(1)  Fiji  is  an  efficient  and  dependable  source  for  sugar,  with  the 
capacity,  the  experience,  the  production  records  over  a  long  period 
of  years  to  assure  U.S.  refineries  the  quality  of  raw  sugar  they  want, 
and  when  they  want  it. 

(2)  Fiji  can  supply  the  United  States  with  up  to  70,000  short  tons 
of  raw  sugar  annually  without  incurring  new  capital  expenditure  in 
field  or  factory. 

(3)  Fiji  has  political  stability  and  a  long  record  of  friendly  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

(4)  Since  the  United  States  already  shares  responsibility  for  the 
defense  of  Fiji  under  the  ANZUS  Pact,  it  would  be  logical  for  these 
two  countries  to  continue  to  expand  their  trade  relations  in  sugar,  the 
commodity  which  supports  Fiji’s  whole  economic  structure. 

In  light  of  these  factors,  the  sugar  industry  of  Fiji  will  deeply  ap¬ 
preciate  your  serious  consideration  of  a  basic  U.S.  sugar  quota  for 
Fiji;  and  we  have  every  confidence  that  this  great  committee  will  be 
fair  and  just  in  its  consideration  of  this  request. 
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(Statistical  information  follows:) 

Fiji  Sugar  Industry  Data 

(A)  Area  of  cane  lands,  1949-61 

Year : 

1949 

Area  of 
cane  lands 

93,  511 

Year — Continued 

1956  _ 

Area  of 
cane  lands 

115,  654 

1 950 

93,  205 

1957 

123,  986 

1051 

96,  006 

195S 

128,  863 

1959 

101,  526 

1959 

136,  865 

1953 

104, 163 

1960  _  _ 

127,  084 

1954 

108,  726 

1961  _  _  - 

127,  841 

1955 

110,  854 

( B )  Number  of  cane  growers  and  average  areas  cultivated,  1949—61 


Year 

Number  of 
growers 

Average  area 
cultivated 
per  farm 

Year 

Number  of 
growers 

Average  area 
cutivated 
per  farm 

1Q4U 

9, 038 

10.0 

1956 . . 

12,079 

9.3 

1QK0 

9, 246 

9.8 

1957 _ _ _ 

13, 230 

9.1 

9, 105 

10.2 

1958 _ 

13,720 

9.2 

1952 _ _ 

9,  628 

10.2 

1959 _ 

14,  270 

9.4 

1 Q53 

10, 355 

9.8 

1960 _ 

12,  592 

9.9 

ll' 457 

9.2 

1961 . . . 

12, 695 

9.9 

1955 _ _ 

11, 709 

9.2 

( c )  Average  tons  cunc  crushed  per  week  at  Fiji  mills  in  1949  and  1958 


Year 

Mills 

Rarawai 

Labasa 

Lautoka 

Penang 

11,894 
15, 134 
27 

5,619 

7,832 

39 

20, 025 
24, 147 
21 

3,091 

4,413 

46 

Percent  increase _ 

Source:  South  Pacific  Sugar  Mills,  Ltd.,  records. 


The  Chairman.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Brown,  that  we  will  give  every 
consideration  to  the  statement  you  have  submitted.  We  have  a  high 
regard  for  you  in  this  committee.  We  regret  that  you  did  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  serving  on  this  great  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Breeding.  What  is  your  quota  now  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  a  5,000  nonquota  allocation. 

Mr.  Breeding.  And  you  are  asking  for  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  do  not  have  any  quota. 

Mr.  Breeding.  What  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we  are  asking  for  whatever  the  United  States 
will  buy.  We  have  said  that  we  can  supply  70,000  tons.  We  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  you  will  buy  as  much  of  it  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Who  do  the  Fiji  Islands  belong  to? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Fiji  Islands  are  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  are  a  British  colony  of  which  the  United  States  has  assumed  a 
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share  of  the  responsibility  for  their  military  security.  It  is  vital  to 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Breeding.  Are  these  privately  owned  farms  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  they  are.  The  land  that  is  held  in  fee  simple, 
as  we  know  it  in  this  country,  is  privately  owned,  and  farmed  by  the 
individuals  who  own  them.  Some  of  the  land,  Mr.  Breeding,  is  owned 
still  by  the  Fijian  government  under  the  terms  of  the  Fiji  chiefs 
cession  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  that  land  is  leased  to  the  individual 
farmers  on  long-term  leases  of  20,  40,  99  years.  They  practically  own 
the  land.  There  is  no  sharecropping,  no  landlord  estates  of  that 
type.  They  farm  their  own  land. 

Mr.  Breeding.  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  testimony.  I 
think  it  was  well  presented.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  May.  Following  Mr.  Breedings'  question  as  to  who  own  the 
land,  who  owns  the  mills  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  mills  are  owned  by  private  companies,  the  South 
Pacific  Sugar  Mills.  Ltd. 

Mrs.  May.  That  is  a  British  firm? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  it  is  not.  Many  of  the  stockholders  are  Fijians. 
Many  of  the  stockholders  are  Australians.  It  is  a  private  corporation. 
It  is  not  a  British  company. 

Mrs.  May.  And  they  contract  with  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  "hold  open  hearings  and  sign  a  long-term  agree¬ 
ment.  We  just  did  this  last  month — they  signed  for  8  years  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  shows  that  the  producers  will  get,  that  is,  the  growers  will 
get,  roughly,  60  percent  of  the  gross  proceeds  from  the  sugar  and  some 
10  percent  goes  for  sales,  for  marketing,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  for 
storage  and  shipping  and  manufacturing.  They  all  sit  down  and 
agree. 

Incidentally,  99.7  percent  of  the  growers  have  already  signed  the 
new  agreement. 

Mi's.  May.  They  have  a  stable  income  as  a  result  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mrs.  May.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brown. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :10  p.m.,  the  committee  was  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  May  24, 1962.) 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  24,  1962 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  D.C . 

The  committee  met  at  11  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  1310,  New 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley 
( chairman )  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Cooley,  Poage,  Gathings,  Abernethy, 
Jones  of  Missouri,  Hagen  of  California,  Jennings,  Matthews,  Breed¬ 
ing,  Hagan  of  Georgia,  Purcell,  Hoeven,  Dague,  Mclntire,  Teague 
of  California,  Short,  Mrs.  May,  Latta,  Harvey,  Findley,  Dole,  and 
Beermann. 

Also  present:  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  Hyde  Murray,  as¬ 
sistant  clerk;  John  J.  Heimburger,  counsel;  and  Francis  LeMay, 
consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  please. 

I  first  want  to  recognize  our  colleague,  Mr.  Bray. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  Bray.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposal  to  increase  the  domestic  sugar  allot¬ 
ment,  as  I  believe  was  testified  to  by  Mr.  Charles  Sclienck  of  Indiana. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the  record  my  further  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  that  may  be  included  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  William  G.  Bray  follows:) 

Statement  of  Hon.  William  G.  Bray  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  Indiana 

I  want  to  endorse  the  proposal  that  the  sugar  bill  provide  that  all  of  the 
annual  growth  in  sugar  requirements  above  9,700,000  tons  (the  growth  factor) 
be  retained  for  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  growers,  to  be  divided  75 
percent  beets  and  25  percent  cane  and  that  new  growing  areas  be  granted  an¬ 
nually — 85,000  tons  or  such  acreage  as  would  yield  85,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Increased  reliance  on  domestic  sugar  production  will  serve  a  number  of  use¬ 
ful  purposes.  It  will  give  us  a  steady,  reliable  supply  of  sugar,  free  from  the 
uncertainties  of  dependence  upon  other  nations. 

It  will  be  an  additional  source  of  income  to  our  farmers,  and  generally  will 
give  them  a  satisfactory  return  for  their  labor — more  reliable  than  many  other 
crops. 

If  we  allow  new  areas  to  grow  this  sugar,  we  will  be  removing  some  of  the 
surplus  agriculture  products  which  have  caused  such  big  problems  to  our  farm¬ 
ers,  our  consumers,  and  our  government.  If  land  can  be  taken  out  of  the  pro- 
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duction  of  grains  such  as  corn  or  soybeans,  and  turned  instead  to  the  production 
of  sugar,  we  will  he  helping  to  relieve  the  surplus  production  of  these 
commodities. 

Such  production  will  give  new  farm  and  service  labor  employment.  The 
need  to  find  new  employment  opportunities  is  very  evident  to  us  all. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  importance  of  allowing  us  to  raise  sugarbeets 
in  our  great  Wabash  Valley.  This  fertile  valley  is  especially  equipped  to  grow 
sugarbeets.  The  thousands  of  acres  which  could  be  diverted  to  this  purpose 
would  bring  to  the  farmers  participating  an  excellent  income  and  would  remove 
these  acres  from  the  production  of  grains  now  in  surplus.  It  is  the  utilization 
of  additional  crops  such  as  sugarbeets  that  will  most  effectively  solve  our  agri¬ 
cultural  problems. 

Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  we  can  replace  imported  sugar  with  domestic 
sugar  we  can  relieve  that  need  for  sending  gold  abroad.  The  problem  of  our 
balance  of  payments  has  grown  increasingly  severe;  and  here  is  an  area  in 
which  we  need  not  be  dependent  upon  foreign  production,  but  can  assume  this 
production  ourselves. 

This  proposal  is  good  commonsense.  It  will  help  the  farmers,  business,  and 
labor  in  the  Wabash  Valley  and  will  help  all  America. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  give  this  proposal  earnest  consideration,  which  I 
believe  will  lead  to  favorable  action. 

Mr.  Short.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  ask  permission  to  insert  into 
the  record  a  statement  from  my  colleague,  Mr.  Nygaard. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  you  may  insert  that  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  of  Hon.  Hjalmar  C.  Nygaard  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  HjAr.it.vK  C.  Nygaard,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
From  the  State  of  North  Dakota 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economy  of  North  Dakota  has  traditionally  depended 
on  agriculture  for  up  to  90  percent  of  its  income.  At  this  moment  North  Dakota 
is  planting  3.8  million  acres  less  than  in  1932.  At  that  time  wheat  made  up 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  State’s  income.  Many  States  that  have  reduced  wheat 
acreage  during  the  years  have  managed  to  replace  this  loss  with  other  cash 
crops.  In  North  Dakota  with  its  predominantly  dryland  farming,  this  has  been 
hard  to  do.  The  contribution  of  the  sugarbeet  industry  to  the  State’s  economy 
has  therefore  been  most  healthy. 

The  fertile  Red  River  Valley  of  eastern  North  Dakota  is  one  of  the  Nation’s 
finest  agricultural  areas.  The  combination  of  soils  and  climate  produce  beets 
with  an  exceptionally  high  sugar  content.  To  bolster  its  economy.  North  Dakota 
needs  growth  in  the  beet  industry.  Sugarbeets  have  been  a  welcome  addition 
to  farm  incomes,  and  an  increase  in  acreage  would  benefit  the  State  in  many 
ways. 

It  has  been  the  common  problem  of  efficient  growers  that  their  crop  would 
soon  be  in  surplus.  The  farmer  has  faced  increasing  difficulties  as  more  and  more 
of  the  crops  he  produces  have  been  added  to  surplus  lists.  Sugarbeets,  however, 
have  been  different.  There  is  no  surplus  in  this  crop.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
domestic  growers  supply  only  about  one-half  of  the  Nation’s  needs.  Many  North 
Dakota  farmers  are  in  a  position  to  expand  their  operations,  while  many  others 
are  willing  to  discontinue  growing  crops  that  are  in  surplus  and  start  growing 
sugarbeets.  They  need  only  be  given  the  opportunity  to  realize  this  potential. 

A  point  that  has  been  stressed  again  and  again  is  important  enough  to  be 
mentioned  here.  We  must  remember  that  sugarbeets  require  a  strict  rotation 
with  alternate  summer  fallowing  between  crops.  Thus,  every  acre  of  land  put 
into  sugarbeet  production  effectively  takes  out  of  production  2  acres  of  land. 

With  international  relations  in  their  present  precarious  state,  we  must  consider 
the  importance  to  our  national  defense  of  a  healthy  sugar  industry.  Our  foreign 
sources  of  supply  could  disappear  overnight  as  they  did  in  the  Cuban  situation. 
In  the  event  of  national  emergency,  our  sugar  industry  could  not  be  asked  to 
assume  the  burden  of  supplying  the  entire  country  without  adequate  preparation. 

Sugarbeets  have  proved  to  be  one  of  North  Dakota’s  most  profitable  crops. 
With  North  Dakota  farmers  so  ready  and  able  to  increase  their  production,  it 
is  very  important  that  they  be  given  the  opportunity.  I  urge  the  committee  to 
look  with  favor  upon  their  efforts  to  achieve  proper  growth  and  development. 
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The  Chairman.  First,  we  have  this  morning  as  our  witness  Mr. 
Walter  Sterling  Surrey,  representing  the  French  West  Indies,  the 
islands  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  now,  Mr.  Surrey. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  STERLING  SURREY,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 

ALBERT  PROSTERMAN,  REPRESENTING  FRENCH  WEST  INDIES, 

ISLANDS  OF  GUADELOUPE  AND  MARTINIQUE 

Mr.  Surrey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Walter  Sterling  Surrey.  On  behalf  of  the  private  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  French  West  Indies,  the  islands  of  Guadeloupe  and  Mar¬ 
tinique,  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  representing,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  Mr.  Albert 
Prosterman,  to  my  right,  the  economic  consultant  to  the  private  sugar 
producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  is  here  with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  placed  before  you  and  the  members  of  this 
committee,  a  modest  booklet  which  offers  some  facts  concerning  Gua¬ 
deloupe  and  Martinique  as  sugar  suppliers  to  the  United  States.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  my  oral  testimony,  I  propose  to  summarize  the  salient 
facts  covered  therein. 

Before  turning  directly  to  those  facts,  however,  I  trust  you  will  not 
consider  me  presumptuous  if,  as  others  before  me  have,  and  others 
after  me  will,  I  offer  some  comments  on  the  proposed  legislation,  H.R. 
11730.  I  offer  these  words  not  on  behalf  of  a  client,  but  as  personal 
comments  against  the  background  of  some  years  of  experience  in  the 
provision  of  foreign  sugar  supplies  to  the  United  States. 

You,  during  the  course  of  these  hearings  receive  testimony  from 
many  witnesses,  all  of  whom  constitute  what  is  sometimes  adversely 
termed  “the  sugar  lobby.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  committee,  I  see  nothing  derogatory 
or  wrong  in  witnesses  representing  diversified  domestic  interests  and 
numerous  friendly  foreign  sugar  producers  appearing  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  in  open  hearings  to  present  the  facts  and  considerations  appli¬ 
cable  to  each  such  interest.  Indeed,  I  find  this  a  much  more  open  and 
less  time-consuming  procedure  than  would  be  involved  if  every  foreign 
sugar  interest  would  have  to  call  upon  numerous  executive  branch 
officers  in  many  agencies  every  time,  for  example,  a  part  of  the  Cuban 
quota  is  to  be  reallocated. 

Assuming,  as  the  administration  does  assume,  that  under  H.R. 
11730  there  would  be  some  value  in  securing  a  part  of  such  Cuban 
reallocation,  one  can  well  believe,  that  the  transportation  lobby  sup¬ 
ports  the  administration’s  bill;  all  interests — and  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  proposal  not  even  outer  space  is  ruled  out  as  a  source  of 
sugar — would  be  visiting  the  Agriculture  and  State  Departments 
many,  many  times  a  year. 

But  this  assumes  that  under  H.R.  11730  there  is  some  value  to  the 
reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota,  and  at  the  end  of  5  years,  some  value 
to  any  export  of  sugar  to  the  United  States,  including  sugar  from 
Cuba^  if  it  happily  once  again  becomes  a  member  of  the  free  world. 
Perhaps,  at  times  there  will  be  some  value.  That,  however,  during 
the  coming  years  would  depend  not  on  the  abstract  theories  of  econo¬ 
mists  behind  desks  in  Foggy  Bottom,  but  rather  on  the  practical 
machinations  of  a  Cuban-Soviet  bloc  sugar  czar. 
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Let  me  now  return  to  my  representative  role,  and  speak  again  on 
behalf  of  the  private  sugar  producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique. 

I  should  like  to  summarize  some  of  the  principal  factors  which 
we  consider  important  in  any  sugar  legislation. 

First,  it  is  essential  to  know  now  which  sugar  producing  interests 
will  secure  over  the  5-year  period  a  basic  quota  and  which  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  growth  of  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota  while  Cuba  remains  under  a 
Castroite  form  of  government. 

It  would  indeed  be  unfortunate  if  foreign  sugar  producing  interests 
would  be  subjected  again  to  the  humiliating  and  unrewarding  ex¬ 
perience  of  having  to  bid  at  a  barter  auction  to  sell  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  In  that  recent  and  all  too  unfortunate  experience,  the  private 
sugar  producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  arranged  for  the 
submission  of  an  offer  to  purchase  additional  cotton  and  tobacco 
against  sugar.  This  bid  was  rejected — because,  in  our  view,  arbitrary 
decisions  were  made  as  to  which  countries  would  be  successful  in 
such  bargaining — and  then  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  those 
countries  to  achieve  the  predetermined  result. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  for  foreign  producers  to  know  now 
what  they  will  be  privileged  to  supply  the  United  States  over  the  next 
5  years,  and  how  much  of  this  will  be  subject  to  ‘‘being  returned”  to 
Cuba  in  the  event  Cuba  becomes  free.  To  know  those  facts  now  from 
clear  and  unequivocal  legislative  provisions  is  far  sounder  economi¬ 
cally  for  the  foreign  sugar  producer  than  to  be  left  guessing  as  to 
quantity  and  price,  a  world  market  price  which  will  be  determined 
not  by  normal  economic  conditions  governing  a  free  market,  but  by 
the  Cuban  sugar-supplied  Soviet  bloc. 

Let  me  support  his  view  with  the  facts  in  our  case.  In  December 
of  19(10,  the  sugar  producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  offered 
their  willingness  to  supply  185,000  short  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  in  1962,  and  increasing  quantities  each  year  up  to  1965  for  a 
total  of  230,000  tons,  and  280,000  tons  by  1970.  In  November  of  1961, 
these  same  producers  offered  a  firm  170,000  tons  to  the  United  States 
for  early  1962. 

In  1961,  the  sugar  producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  received 
two  purchase  allocations,  one  of  25,000  tons  and  one  of  50,000  tons. 
Until  these  allocations  were  made,  they  had  no  idea  of  how  much  of 
their  sugar  would  be  required  by  the  United  States.  To  date,  in  1962, 
they  have  received  one  authorization — 5,000  tons.  Seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  tons  in  1961,  and  only  5,000  tons  to  date  in  1962. 

Agricultural  planning,  which  is  so  important  to  the  economy  of 
these  islands,  is  made  most  difficult,  and  economic  stability  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  achieve,  if  the  producers  must  await  each  quarter 
in  each  of  5  years  for  such  ad  hoc  widely  varied  executive  branch 
purchase  allocations.  Nor  will  economic  stability  be  achieved  by 
placing  the  producers  at  the  mercy  of  a  Soviet-controlled  world  market 
pricing  formula. 

We  maintain  that  the  historically  pi-oven  quota  system  is  the  only 
way  to  assure  supplies  to  the  U.S.  consumer,  and  economic  stability 
to  the  supplying  sources.  "We  maintain  that  this  legislation  should 
reveal  now  every  source  for  every  ton  of  offshore  supplies  for  every 
year  during  which  the  legislation  will  be  effective. 
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Second,  the  legislation  should  provide  quotas  to  an  area  of  coun¬ 
tries  which  will  assure  good  and  accessible  supplies  to  the  U.S.  con¬ 
sumer.  That  area,  apart  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  is 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

And  within  that  area,  the  islands  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
offer  a  most  accessible  proven  source.  They,  together  with  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  for  a  nearby  certain  source  of 
sugar  are  just  as  available  to  the  east  coast  refineries  as  was  Cuba. 

Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  also  offer  a  source  which  is  capable  of 
storing  sugar,  thereby  contributing  to  the  sugar  stability  of  the  U.S. 
market  by  affording  available  sugar  quickly  to  meet  sudden  demands 
in  the  United  States. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  sugar  producers  of  these  islands 
are  well  experienced  in  supplying  all  foreign  markets,  and  particularly 
the  United  States.  In  World  War  II,  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
shipped  to  the  United  States  more  than  double  the  amounts  of  any 
other  country  but  one ;  it  was  second  only  to  Cuba  as  a  supplier.  Let 
us  not  forget  those  who  aided  us  during  that  critical  emergency. 

In  May  1961,  recognizing  that  the  United  States  might  again  be 
facing  a  sugar  supply  problem,  these  islands  held  in  storage  50,000 
tons  against  possible  U.S.  needs.  This  need  developed,  and  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1961,  these  islands,  in  fact,  shipped  these  50,000  tons 
to  the  LTnited  States. 

Third,  the  LTnited  States  should  be  assured  that  the  benefits  of  sales 
in  the  preferential  U.S.  market  go  in  large  measure  to  the  peoples  of 
the  producing  country.  Here  again,  the  islands  of  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  offer  unique  reassurance. 

On  these  islands,  the  highly  paid  field  and  factory  workers  receive 
54  percent  of  the  earnings  realized  from  sugar  and  sugar  products 
exports.  Basic  rates  for  fieldworkers  and  millworkers  average  be¬ 
tween  $2.20  and  $2.40  U.S.  dollars  per  day,  and  including  social 
security  benefits,  these  wages  go  as  high  as  $3.50  per  day.  The  wages 
reached  this  high,  unique  for  a  sugar  economy,  at  the  time  the  French 
West  Indies  received  U.S.  purchase  allocations  in  1961 . 

Moreover,  small  sugar  planters,  the  2-acre  independent  farm¬ 
ers — the  backbone  of  the  sugar  growing  resources  of  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique— receive  additional  benefits  from  higher  export  prices. 

Now  these  people — the  sugarworker  and  the  small  farmer  of  these 
islands— not  only  could  not  hope  for  better  conditions  out  of  sugar 
sales  to  the  LTnited  States  under  the  terms  of  H.R.  11730,  but  would 
be  considerably  worse  off.  Under  that  bill,  the  premium  recapture 
provision  could  not.  even  have  a  chance  of  coming  back  to  their  islands 
as  a  part  of  charity  through  aid.  They  receive  no  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  aid.  They  would  in  the  most  absolute  terms  be  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Cuban  sugar-supplied  Soviet  bloc  controlled  world  market 
price  for  a  significant  proportion  of  their  sugar  production. 

This  result  would  clearly  not  be  good  for  them,  and  equally  not 
good  for  the  stability  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  the  US.  consul 
to  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  has  established,  and  I  paraphrase  from 
several  reports : 

Sugar  is  the  backbone  of  this  essentially  agricultural  economy,  and 
only  through  better  prices  for  its  sugar  exports  can  the  islands  satisfy 
the  “revolution  of  rising  expectations.” 
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Fourth,  in  considering  the  basic  quotas  that  should  be  assigned  to 
supplying  sources,  various  factors  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Of 
course,  no  one  Western  Hemisphere  country  will  come  out  on  top  for 
every  factor. 

Let  me  list  the  basic  factors  we  consider  significant : 

One,  location  and  availability; 

Two,  past  history  of  deliveries  to  the  United  States,  recognizing  not 
only  those  Western  Hemisphere  suppliers  who  have  a  quota  under  ex¬ 
isting  law  but  also  those  who  have  been  called  upon  in  the  emergencies 
of  World  War  II  and  the  1960-62  period; 

Three,  past  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and  future  tr  ade 
potentials. 

If  these  principles  are  applied,  we  need  not  argue  for  any  specific 
quota  figure  for  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique.  The  material  in  the 
booklet  gives  the  facts  on  the  French  West  Indies  in  these  respects. 
Indeed,  we  take  the  firm  position  that  a  decision  by  this  committee  will 
be  fair  and  just — and  definitive  for  the  effective  period  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  That  latter  factor  in  itself  will  be  of  the  greatest  significance 
and  help  to  all  sugar-producing  sources. 

Fourth,  in  considering  the  establishment  of  the  Cuban  quota,  let 
us  accomplish  two  things.  Offer  something  meaningful  to  a  future 
free  Cuba— and  may  it  come  soon — and  avoid  ever  again  putting  too 
great  reliance  on  any  single  supplier. 

The  applicable  provisions  of  H.R.  11730  give  Cuba  a  2,500,000-ton 
quota.  This  is  what  is  held  out  to  Cuba  as  an  incentive  to  it  when  it 
once  more  rejoins  the  free  world.  But  that  2,500,000  figure  is,  in 
effect,  at  world  market  prices.  Does  that  really  offer  Cuba  a  mean¬ 
ingful  incentive? 

Mr.  Chairman,  representing  clients  whose  geographic  location 
makes  them  very  much  aware  of  and  concerned  with  events  in  the 
Caribbean,  we  have  a  real  concern  that  a  future  Cuba  be  offered  a  sig¬ 
nificant,  not  an  ephemeral,  sugar  future  with  the  United  States.  And 
at  the  same  time,  we  believe  past  history  has  guided  us  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  no  one  foreign  sugar  source  should  be  too  dominant. 

A  Cuban  quota,  therefore,  of,  for  example,  1  million  tons  at  exist¬ 
ing  preferential  U.S.  market  conditions,  plus  participation  in  the 
growth  of  the  U.S.  market,  offers  an  incentive  of  substance,  a  future 
of  meaningful  reality.  One  million  tons  under  these  conditions  is  far 
better  than  2,500,000  tons  at  world  prices. 

May  I  recapitulate  briefly  some  of  the  points  we  have  stressed  : 

First,  to  permit  sensible  and  predictable  long-term  agricultural 
planning,  it  is  recommended  that  the  committee  consider  having  the 
legislation  detail  the  specific  basic  quotas,  the  participation  in  our 
growth  of  consumption,  the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota  pending 
Cuba’s  return  to  the  free  world,  and  the  reallocation  of  deficits; 

Second,  we  urge  that  consideration  be  given  to  providing  that  the 
foreign  sources  of  U.S.  sugar  requirements  be  limited  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  Western  Hemisphere; 

Third,  in  arriving  at  specific  quotas,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  location  and  availability  of  the  supplier,  past  deliveries,  in¬ 
cluding  deliveries  during  periods  of  emergency  supply  problems,  and 
past  and  potential  trade  relations  with  the  United  States;  and 
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Fourth,  offer  Cuba  in  this  legislation  a  meaningful  quota  of  1  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  plus  participation  in  growth,  at  the  U.S.  price,  not  an  illu¬ 
sory,  will-o’-tlie-wisp,  world  market  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  committee,  we  do  not  represent  a 
giant  sugar  producer  if  one  is  to  consider  the  totality  of  the  U.S. 
requirements.  But  we  do  represent  producers  who  have  proven  their 
ability  to  help  meet  these  needs  quickly  and  effectively  and  in  signifi¬ 
cant  amounts. 

We  are  particularly  gratified  that  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
a  giant  in  the  sugar  world,  we  are  treated  in  this  forum  with  the  same 
consideration  as  all  other  foreign  sugar  supplying  sources.  With 
that  consideration  prevailing,  we  are  pleased  to  leave  the  hard  de¬ 
cisions,  and  the  future  course  of  history  of  the  people  of  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique,  in  your  hands. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Surrey.  Are  there 
any  questions?  If  not,  your  statement  will  be  given  very  careful 
consideration  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  With  respect  to  1961,  was  that  50,000? 

Mr.  Surrey.  It  was  75,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  If  not,  thank  you 
very  much  again,  Mr.  Surrey. 

Mr.  Surrey.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  next  call  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Hasler,  chairman  of 
the  Haytian  American  Sugar  Co.,  S.  A. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  E.  HASLER,  CHAIRMAN,  HAYTIAN 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CO.,  S.A.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  F.  P.  CLARK 


Mr.  Hasler.  Mr.  ( Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  Frederick  E.  Hasler.  1  am  chairman  of  Haytian  American  Sugar 
Co.,  S.A.,  a  Haitian  corporation,  which  is  wholly  American  owned.  I 
speak  not  only  for  the  Haytian  American  Sugar  Co.,  which  is  the 
owner  of  the  largest  sugar  mill  in  Haiti,  but  for  the  entire  sugar 
industry  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

We  are  opposed  to  H.R.  11730,  as  it  is  now  written. 

We  believe,  first,  that  not  only  should  Haiti  continue  to  have  a 
sugar  quota,  as  it  has  had  for  almost  30  years,  but  that  the  size  of  that 
quota  should  be  increased.  Second,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  impose  import  fees  which  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
the  Latin  American  sugar  producers  to  receiving  the  so-called  world 
price  for  their  sugar. 

Haiti  provides  a  close  dependable  source  of  sugar  for  the  United 


States. 

Last  year  Haiti  produced  approximately  83,000  tons  of  sugar;  30,000 
to  35,000  tons  is  required  for  local  use.  This  exportable  balance  of 
50,000  tons  can  be  readily  maintained.  Thus  we  have  a  constant  and 
close  supply  of  sugar  for  the  United  States  of  at  least  50.000  tons.of 
sugar  a  year.  We  ask  that  our  present  quota  of  7,566  tons  be  in¬ 
creased  to  this  more  realistic  figure. 

Haiti  is  both  a  small  country  and  a  poor  country  but,  for  its  size 
and  wealth,  lias  been  a  very  good  customer  of  the  United  States. 
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As  shown  by  the  charts  submitted  for  the  record  by  Hon.  Oscar 
L.  Chapman,  in  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Mexico,  Haiti,  during  the  period  1957-61,  purchased  goods  from  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  of  $124  million  while  its  sales  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $94,400,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade 
unfavorable  to  Haiti  in  the  amount  of  $29,600,000. 

In  the  year  1961  Haiti  purchased  goods  from  the  United  States  in 
the  value  of  $25,847,829.  Its  sales  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
only  $19,013,788,  leaving  an  unfavorable  balance  of  $6,834,141. 

The  other  chart,  submitted  by  Mr.  Chapman,  which  compared  sugar 
quotas  to  balance  of  trade,  reveals  that  Haiti’s  quota  for  1961  amount 
to  0.23  percent,  whereas,  based  on  balance  of  trade  it  would  have  been 
2.12  percent. 

As  shown  by  the  chart  numbered  IX,  submitted  in  behalf  of  Brazil, 
Haiti,  for  the  past  5  years  purchased  from  the  United  States  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2.6  percent  of  all  the  wheat  purchased  from  the  United  States 
by  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  sold  sugar  to  the 
United  States.  Yet  as  shown  above  Haiti’s  sugar  quota  amounted 
only  to  0.23  percent. 

The  bill  as  presently  written  provides  a  quota  for  Haiti  of  only  0.26 
percent  of  the  sugar  allocated  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Philippines. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  sugar  in  Haiti,  which  is  not  too 
different  from  that  of  other  Latin  American  countries,  is  in  the  order 
of  3.75  cents.  That  is  in  the  warehouse,  and  when  it  is  shipped  to  the 
United  States  there  would  be,  at  least,  another  2  cents  a  pound  added. 

The  world  price  of  sugar  for  July  shipment  is  presently  2.5 
cents  a  pound.  Obviously  we  could  not  produce  sugar  for  export 
under  these  conditions. 

The  consequences  of  our  not  being  able  to  export  sugar  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  economy  of  Haiti. 

Last  year  our  company  purchased  cane  from  11,744  farmers,  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  their  sole  source  of  cash.  We  employ  permanently 
2,500  workers  and  this  increases  to  5,000  during  the  crop  season.  Thus 
we  alone,  and  directly,  provided  for  almost  17,000  families,  or  approx¬ 
imately  100,000  people  in  Haiti.  The  number  of  others  indirectly 
supported  by  our  sugar  production  would  be  many  times  this  figure. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  provide  comparable  figures  for  the  other 
sugar  mills. 

Our  employees  receive  wages  of  more  than  $1,500,000  annually,  at 
a  rate  2%  times  the  national  average.  We  paid  $1,900,000  to  farmers 
last  year  and  almost  $1,300,000  in  taxes  to  the  Haitian  Government. 

In  fact  only  10  cents  or  less  out  of  every  dollar  received  by  us  is 
retained  for  surplus  or  dividends. 

It  is  obvious,  I  submit,  that  if  we  could  not  export  sugar  to  the 
United  States,  the  effect  on  the  economy  of  Haiti  would  be  depressing. 
Economic  assistance  from  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  the 
wages,  farm  income,  and  taxes  which  would  be  lost  by  this  action 
would  not  begin  to  offset  the  damage  to  the  Haitian  economy. 
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The  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  people  of  Haiti  would  be  even  more 
serious.  There  are  no  large  estates  in  Haiti  and  the  percentage  of 
land  owned  by  the  people  is  the  largest  of  any  country  in  Latin 
America.  The  land  in  Haiti  is  owned  in  small  parcels  by  many  peo¬ 
ple.  For  them  to  not  be  able  to  sell  the  product  of  their  land  would  not 
increase  their  faith  in  the  free  world’s  promise  for  the  future. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  provides  words  of  encouragement  to  our 
good  neighbors  to  the  south.  Let  us  back  up  these  words  with  trade 
as  well  as  aid  but  let  us  not  substitute  aid  for  trade. 

Let  us  not  replace  a  sugar  supply  system  which  has  worked  well 
for  almost  30  years,  with  a  system  that  has  already  been  proved  inade¬ 
quate — particularly  at  a  time  when  the  Russians  could  manipulate  that 
system  to  serve  their  own  needs  and  desires. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hasler,  for  your 
statement. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  McIntire.  What  part  of  the  total  sugar  production  in  Haiti 
is  represented  in  the  activities  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Hasler.  I  did  not  get  that  question. 

Mr.  McIntire.  What  part  of  the  total  sugar  production  of  Haiti  is 
represented  by  the  scope  of  your  company’s  activities  ? 

Mr.  Hasler.  I  should  say  about  80  to  85  percent. 

Mr.  McIntire.  What  part  of  the  total  gross  national  product  of 
Haiti  is  represented  in  the  commodity  sugar? 

Mr.  Hasler.  In  exports  I  would  say  it  is  about  one-third. 

Mr.  McIntire.  About  one-third  of  the  total  economy  is  in  the  com¬ 
modity  sugar? 

Mr.  Hasler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ?  If  not,  we  thank 
you  very  much  again,  Mr.  Hasler. 

Mr.  Hasler.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Robert  C.  Barnard  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Australian  sugar  industry. 

STATEMENT  0E  ROBERT  C.  BARNARD,  REPRESENTING  THE 
AUSTRALIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Robert  C.  Barnard.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  committee.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Queensland 
Sugar  Board  and  the  Australian  sugar  industry,  including  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Cane  Growers  Association  and  the  Australian  Sugar  Producers 
Association. 

They  wish  me  to  express,  first,  their  gratitude  for  the  opportunity 
given  Australia  last  year  to  supply  sugar  to  the  United  States.  Sec¬ 
ond,  they  ask  that  the  Congress  consider  permitting  Australia  to 
continue'to  supply  sugar  on  a  regular  basis. 
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I  would  like,  if  the  chairman  will  permit,  to  read  a  cable  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Queensland  Sugar  Board,  Otto  Wolfensberger,  and 
also  from  the  Australian  sugar  industry,  which  includes  the  Australian 
and  the  Queensland  Cane  Growers  Association  and  the  Australian 
Sugar  Producers  Association : 

On  behalf  of  the  Queensland  Sugar  Board  and  the  Australian  sugar  industry 
which  includes  the  Australian  and  the  Queensland  Cane  Growers  Associations 
and  the  Australian  Sugar  Producers  Association  we  request  that  you  express 
to  the  Congress  through  the  Agriculture  Committee  the  deep  appreciation  of 
Australian  industry  for  the  opportunity  afforded  Australia  to  supply  sugar  to 
the  U.S.  market  last  year.  The  sugar  producers  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
for  closer  ties  with  United  States  by  continuing  to  supply  sugar.  On  behalf 
of  the  9.500  sugar  farmers  and  the  Australian  sugar  industry  we  ask  that  you 
express  to  the  Congress  our  hope  that  United  States  will  look  favorably  on 
Australia  as  a  stable  source  to  supply  a  part  of  the  sugar  requirements  of  the 
XI. S.  market.  A  permanent  quota  could  contribute  significantly  to  the  economic 
development  of  Queensland  and  could  benefit  not  only  the  sugar  producers  but 
the  large  percentage  of  the  Queensland  population  who  are  mainly  dependent 
on  the  sugar  industry  for  their  livelihood. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  to  this  committee  that  the  opportunity 
to  supply  sugar  which  the  Congress  made  possible  for  the  Australian 
industry  last  year  was  widely  publicized  and  warmly  received  by  the 
Australian  sugar  growers  and  millers,  and  throughout  Australia. 
The  9,500  sugarcane  farmers  of  Australia  are  thus  personally  and 
keenly  aware  of  this  friendly  act  of  the  United  States,  and  hopeful 
that  this  year  the  Congress  will  consider  them  favorably  to  furnish 
sugar  regularly  to  the  United  States. 

Their  hopes  are  strengthened  by  the  close  ties  that  have  joined  the 
United  States  and  Australia  as  allies  and  by  the  growing  trade  that 
is  now  bringing  these  two  democracies  closer  economically. 

The  United  States  and  Australia  have  long  been  partners  in  his¬ 
tory.  Aside  from  their  common  heritage,  and  the  similarities  of  their 
political  and  economic  past,  the  two  countries  were  allies  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  Since  that  time,  they  have 
grown  closer  through  their  membership  in  ANZUS,  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  treaty  that  unites  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  as  well  as  through  SEATO  (the  South  East  Asia  Treaty 
Organization). 

The  committee  may  have  seen  this  week  that  Australia  has  com¬ 
mitted  its  troops,  alongside  U.S.  troops  in  Thailand. 

Settlement  of  the  tropical  northeast  coast  of  Australia,  through 
the  development  of  the  sugar  industry  there,  has  proved  of  strategic 
importance  to  the  United  States,  to  Australia,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
free  world.  The  industry  has  brought  about  intensive  settlement 
along  1,300  miles  of  this  Australian  coast,  developing  roads,  airfields, 
ports,  and  communications,  which  enabled  General  MacArthur  to 
mount  speedily  the  offensive  that  turned  the  tide  in  the  Pacific  war. 

This  area  was  the  base  for  the  aircraft  in  the  Coral  Sea  Battle. 

The  economic  ties  have  become  greater  because  of  increasing  trade 
with  the  United  States  and  American  investment  in  Australia.  Au¬ 
stralia  has  been  turning  more  and  more  to  the  United  States  as  a 
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source  for  its  imports,  so  that  today  America  is  the  second  largest  ex¬ 
porter  to  Australia.  The  chart  entitled  “United  States  Share  of 
Australia  Imports”  shows  the  development  of  America’s  share  in  the 
Australian  market.  Between  1955  and  1962  the  United  States  share 
of  the  Australian  import  market  has  doubled  from  10  to  20  percent. 

The  significance  of  this  growth  is  shown  by  the  actual  volume  of 
U.S.  exports.  The  value  of  U.S.  exports  to  Australia  more  than 


Chart  1 

United  States  Share  of  Australian  Imports 

20  %  of  total  imports 
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doubled  between  1955  and  1962.  It  rose  from  $200  million  in  1955 
to  $430  million  in  1961.  The  details  appear  on  the  following  chart 
entitled  “U.S.  Exports  to  Australia”  which  shows  the  growth  over 
this  period  of  years. 

An  important  part  of  those  U.S.  exports  are  U.S.  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  fact,  relative  to  its  population  size,  Australia  purchases  more 
U.S.  agricultural  goods  than  any  of  the  present  major  sugar  quota 
countries. 


Chart  2 
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Earlier  this  week  the  committee  showed  an  interest  in  the  relative 
position  of  countries  which  were  purchasers  from  the  United  States, 
and  on  Monday  a  chart  was  introduced  before  this  committee  showing 
the  relative  position  of  the  major  full-cluty  sugar  quota  countries. 
And  since  we  thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee  we  have 
taken  that  same  chart  and  have  added  Australia  to  the  chart  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  committee. 

The  chart  entitled  “Purchases  From  the  United  States'’  shows  and 
compares  purchases  from  the  United  States  in  1961,  showing  the  dol¬ 
lar  volume  by  countries.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chart  it  shows  the  per¬ 
centages.  It  compares  Australia  with  the  other  major  sugar-produc¬ 
ing  full-cluty  quota  countries. 

Chart  3 

Purchases  from  the  United  States 
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Australia,  as  you  can  see  from  the  chart,  with  its  $316  million  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  in  1961  was  the  second  largest  cus¬ 
tomer  in  this  group  of  countries  and  represented,  approximately,  20 
percent  of  the  total  purchases  from  the  United  States  of  all  of  these 
countries  combined.  The  20-percent  line  comes  just  here  [indicating]. 
And  because  we  thought  it  might  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  the 
committee  we  have  prepared  a  similar  chart  showing  the  comparison 
on  the  basis  of  agricultural  purchases  from  the  United  States. 

This  chart  entitled  “Dollar  Agricultural  Purchases  from  the  United 
States,  Fiscal  1961”  shows  the  dollar  agricultural  purchases  from 
the  United  States ;  that  is,  excluding  the  purchases  under  Public  Law 
480.  It  is  calculated  on  the  same  basis  as  the  preceding  chart,  sir. 
It  shows  the  purchases  by  countries  in  dollar  amounts,  and  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  chart,  is  the  pei'centage  scale,  so  that  you  can  see  how  each 
country  stands  as  a  percent  of  the  total  purchases  represented  by  the 
entire  chart. 
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As  you  can  see,  Australia,  with  $32  million  agricultural  purchases  in 
fiscal  1961  is  clearly  the  second  largest  purchaser,  and  its  purchases 
represent  approximately  23  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  purchases 
shown  on  this  chart. 


Chart  4 
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In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has  been  enjoying  a  favorable 
balance  in  its  trade  with  Australia.  In  1961,  U.S.  exports  to 
Australia  were  greater  by  $165  million  than  imports  from  Australia. 
The  trade  advantage  of  the  United  States  is  illustrated  graphically  in 
the  pie  chart  entitled  “United  States  Trade  With  Australia,  1961. 

Chart  5 

United  States  Trade  With  Australia  1961 
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The  balance  of  payments  favors  the  United  States  even  more.  In 
fiscal  1961  the  U.S.  favorable  payments  balance  exceeded  $500  million. 
Australia  must  depend  on  its  own  exports  to  maintain  and  increase  its 
purchases  from  the  United  States. 

Because  we  thought  this  might  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  we 
have  a  chart  which  traces  the  balance  of  payments  and  U.S.  trade 
surplus  in  trade  with  the  United  States.  This  chart  entitled  “U.S. 
Surplus  of  Accounts  With  Australia”  shows,  the  U.S.  surplus  in 
millions  of  dollars,  by  fiscal  years  from  1957  to  1961.  The  bottom  line 
■shows  the  growing  U.S.  trade  surplus  with  Australia.  This  is  the 
American  favorable  trade  balance. 
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Some  countries  make  up  for  the  trade  balance  deficit  by  tourist 
industry  or  other  kinds  of  industries  which  provide  invisible  pay¬ 
ments.  '  Australia  has  no  such  source  of  invisible  payments  from  the 
United  States  and  as  a  consequence  the  U.S.  favorable  balance  of 
payments  as  shown  in  the  chart  is  greater  than  the  favorable  balance 

Chart  6 
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of  trade.  And  the  favorable  balance  increased,  as  shown  by  the  chart, 
from  1957  to  1961. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  Australia  received  in  the  way  of 
grants  from  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Not  any  at  all? 

Mr.  Barnard.  None,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Barnard.  We  did  not  have  time  to  prepare  these  charts  in  small 
form  for  submission  for  the  record.  I  would  like  your  permission  to 
do  so  later,  if  that  is  agreeable. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Barnard.  A  sugar  quota  would  help  to  promote  this  growing 
trade  between  Australia  and  the  United  States.  It  would  also  have 
a  very  personal  effect,  since  it  would  benefit  directly  the  9,500  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  who  grow  Australia’s  sugarcane  and,  through  coop¬ 
eratives,  own  half  of  its  sugar  mills.  In  all,  some  350,000  Australians 
depend!  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  sugar  industry  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood. 

May  I  state  at  this  point  that  the  sugar  industry  is  Australian  from 
top  of  bottom,  from  producers  to  refiner. 

Australia’s  sugar  is  grown  and  milled  primarily  in  the  State  of 
Queensland,  where  the  sugar  industry  is  the  principal  economic  activ¬ 
ity.  The  9,500  independent  farmers  who  grow  Australia’s  cane  have 
farms  averaging  60  acres  each.  On  80  percent  of  these  farms,  no  other 
crop  can  be  grown  econmically.  These  farmers  would  benefit  directly 
from  the  opportunity  to  sell  sugar  in  the  United  States,  for  while 
they,  operate  under  an  orderly  marketing  program,  they  receive  no 
subsidy.  Their  incomes  derive  directly  from  the  proceeds  of  sugar 
sales  in  both  the  domestic  and  export  markets.  In  fact,  70  percent 
of  income  from  raw  sugar  sales  goes  to  the  farmer. 

This  is  possibly  the  highest  percentage  of  net  proceeds  paid  to  cane 
farmers  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Australia’s  sugar  industry  offers  the  United  States  the  advantage 
of  a  stable,  reliable  supplier  which  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  efficient. 
Its  production  this  year  will  exceed  1%  million  tons,  an  amount 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Philippines.  Its  export  facilities  are  fully 
mechanized  for  speedy  shipment,  and  in  terms  of  distance  from  U.S. 
east  coast  markets.  Australia’s  sugar  is  1,500  miles  closer  than  that 
of  the  Philippines. 

Australia  can  make  available  this  year  and  in  each  succeeding  year 
300,000  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  for  the  U.S.  market.  This  quantity 
is  in  addition  to  that  required  for  Australian  domestic  consumption 
and  exports  to  established  oversea  markets.  It  would  be  available 
without  expanding  either  the  acreage  planted  or  existing  mill 
facilities. 

Australia  hopes  to  be  able  to  supply  the  U.S.  market  as  a  permanent 
quota  supplier,  and  in  addition  to  supply,  under  reallocation,  a  portion 
of  the  sugar  set  aside  for  Cuba.  Assuming  Australia’s  request  for  a 
permanent  quota  is  granted,  she  would  have  available  additionally 
for  the  U.S.  market  a  substantial  tonnage  which  she  is  prepared  to 
supply  on  a  short  term  year-to-year  basis.  Under  a  permanent  quota 
plus  temporary  reallocations  Australia  is  able  and  offers  to  supply  in 
total  300,000  tons  annually. 
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I  wish  to  make  Australia’s  position  quite  clear  on  this  matter  of 
Cuban  reallocations.  When  Cuba  becomes  democratic  and  resumes 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  then  the  Australian  indus¬ 
try  will  surrender  its  short-term  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota  with¬ 
out  claiming  any  vested  right  whatsoever  in  such  temporary  reallo¬ 
cations.  This  is  the  position  which  the  Australian  industry  has  taken 
publicly  ever  since  the  Cuban  supply  to  the  United  States  was  cut  of! 
in  early  1960.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  reconfirm  today  the  policy  stated 
at  that  time. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  not  presume  to  advise  this  committee 
as  to  what  the  U.S.  interest  may  be  in  adopting  the  global  quota  that 
has  been  proposed,  nor  for  that  matter  in  “recapturing”  the  so-called 
American  price  premium.  For  its  part,  the  Australian  industry  is 
not  advocating  a  global  quota  or  “recapture.” 

It  is  widely  accepted  in  authoritative  sugar  circles  that  the  present 
world  price  of  raw  sugar  is  below  production  costs  in  most,  if  not  all, 
sugar-producing  countries.  Australia  has  consistently  favored  stabil¬ 
ization  of  commodity  markets  along  with  the  free  flow  of  trade,  to  as¬ 
sure  orderly  markets,  fair  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  a  fair  return 
to  producers.  The  Australian  industry  desires  to  supply  the  United 
States  with  sugar  regularly  and  at  a  fair  price. 

Australia  is  aware  that  the  Congress  is  being  pressed  for  new  or 
enlarged  quotas,  and  for  shares  in  the  Cuban  reallocations,  by  many 
nations  with  sound  proposals  for  supplying  sugar.  It  would  be  a 
serious  disappointment,  however,  if  the  Congress  were  to  adopt  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  either  for  the  setting  of  quotas  or  the  filling  of  the  reserved 
Cuban  quota,  confining  the  new  allotments  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  A  mere  accident  of  geography  should  not  be  the  basis  for 
excluding  a  major  exporter  of  sugar  such  as  Australia,  which  is  an 
historic  ally  of  the  United  States  and  a  close  partner  today  in  mutual 
defense  and  a  significant  and  growing  customer  for  U.S.  exports. 

We  think  also  that  this  committee  would  not  want  to  adopt  a  prin¬ 
ciple  that  would  exclude  a  large  purchaser  of  U.S.  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  understandable  that  the  Congress  would  wish  to  encourage 
substantial  purchases  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  Australia 
meets  this  test.  Last  year,  when  Australia  was  privileged  to  supply 
90,000  tons  of  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market,  Australia  purchased  twice  as 
much  worth  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  and  cotton  from  the  United 
States  as  the  value  of  the  sugar  it  furnished.  The  total  value  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  purchased  by  Australia  that  year,  1961,  from  the 
United  States  was  about  four  times  the  value  of  the  sugar  exported  to 
America.  In  addition  to  cotton  and  tobacco,  the  agricultural  products 
Australia  imports  from  the  United  States  range  from  vegetables  and 
vegetable  oils  to  canned  poultry  and  oranges.  Australia  also  is  a  large 
importer  of  U.S.  sawmill  products. 

All  of  these  imports  by  Australia  of  U.S.  agricultural  goods  and 
sawmill  products  were  for  dollars  and  for  cash. 

We  are  hesitant  to  propose  to  this  committee  a  specific  figure  as  a 
fair  permanent  quota  for  Australia.  We  have  full  confidence  in  this 
committee’s  decision  as  to  what  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  perma- 
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nent  quota  in  the  light  of  the  facts  we  have  presented,  and  that  are 
applicable  to  Australia.  To  summarize  briefly : 

(1)  In  1961  the  Australian  industry  supplied  90,000  tons  promptly 
to  the  U.S.  market.  This  past  performance  provides  one  measure  for 
judging  a  fair  quota. 

(2)  Australia’s  purchases  from  the  United  States  have  grown 
steadily  each  year  until  now  those  purchases  represent  20  percent  of 
the  Australian  import  market. 

(3)  In  relation  to  the  full-duty  countries,  Australia  is  the  second 
largest  cash  purchaser  from  the  United  States  both  of  agricultural 
products  and  other  goods. 

(4)  The  United  States  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  Aus¬ 
tralia  of  $135  million  last  year,  and  the  balance  of  payments  between 
Australia  and  the  United  States  favored  the  United  States  by  over  one- 
half  billion  dollars  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

(5)  The  United  States  will  want  to  give  special  consideration  to 
Australia  as  a  country  cooperating  with  the  United  States  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  South  Pacific  and  southeast  Asia. 

May  I  again  thank  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  for  their  courtesy  in  permitting  me  to  present  Australia’s  request 
for  the  privilege  of  supplying  a  portion  of  America’s  sugar  needs  on 
a  regular  and  mutually  beneficial  basis. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  the  price  which  the 
Australian  seller  receives,  compared  to  the  world  price,  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  preference  price,  to  the  U.S.  price,  so  that  we  might  see 
this  relationship? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  supply  that. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  information  follows :) 

Australian  Sugar  Exports — Price  Comparisons  Based  on  Average  Net  Return 

(F.O.B.  Queensland  Ports) 

A  normal  relationship,  for  general  purposes  of  comparison,  of  the  average 
net  return  (f.o.b.  Queensland  ports)  received  by  the  Australian  sugar  industry 
from  sales  on  (1)  the  “world”  markets,  (2)  the  Commonwealth  preferential 
markets,  and  (3)  the  U.S.  market,  would  be  as  follows: 


Range  per  short  ton,  9<i°  polarization 


(1)  “World”  markets _ 

(2)  Commonwealth  preferential  markets. 

(3)  U.S.  market _ 


The  ranges  reflect  variations  that  can  ordinarily  be  expected  under  present 
market  conditions,  during  the  course  of  a  season,  in  both  prevailing  prices  and 
freight  rates  to  the  various  markets. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Poage.  Would  you  give  us  a  little  lesson  in  geography?  Just 
where  is  the  sugar  industry  located,  is  it  north  or  south  of  Towns¬ 


ville  ? 


Mr.  Barnard.  It  is  in  the  northeast  part  of  Australia,  on  the  coast, 
along  the  northeast  of  Australia. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know,  but  is  it  north  or  south  of  Townsville? 
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Mr.  Barnard.  It  extends  from  north  of  Caims  down  to  below 
Brisbane. 

Mr.  Poage.  To  below  Brisbane  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  you  get  into  New  South  Wales  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  There  is  quite  a  little  production  in  New  South 
Wales. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  does  not  go  very  far  north  then,  as  far  north  as  I 
anticipated. 

Mr.  Barnard.  Cairns  is  far  north  of  Rockhampton. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  I  know  where  that  is.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Barnard.  Are  there 
any  further  questions?  If  not,  on  request,  I  ask  permission  to  insert 
in  the  record  a  statement  by  His  Excellency  the  Honorable  Sir  Howard 
Beale,  Ambassador  for  Austral  ia  to  the  United  States.  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

Statement  by  His  Excellency  the  Honorable  Sir  Howard  Beale,  K.B.E., 

Q.C.,  Ambassador  for  Australia  to  the  United  States  of  America,  on 

Sugar  Quota  and  Allocation 

The  Australian  Government  understands  clearly  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
facing  the  administration  and  Congress,  and  appreciates  the  very  real  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  cope  with  it. 

2.  The  Government  is  grateful  for  the  fact  that  last  year  it  was  found  possible 
to  make  an  allocation  to  Australia  of  1)0,000  tons  of  sugar.  It  was  freely  ac¬ 
knowledged  at  the  time  that  this  was  a  special  allocation  which  did  not  of 
itself  confer  a  right  to  any  future  allocation ;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  if  the  policy  as  to  quotas  came  under  review  in  the  future,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  sugar  industry  would  be  given  the  opportunity  of  putting  forward  its 
views.  It  is  this  very  matter  of  policy  in  relation  to  quotas  and  allocations 
that  this  committee  is  now  considering. 

3.  Neither  the  Australian  Government  nor  the  sugar  industry  advocates  a 
global  quota  as  has  been  suggested ;  nor  do  they  favor  the  proposal  that  quotas 
and  allocations  should  lie  limited  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries.  The  in¬ 
dustry’s  request  is  that  it  be  given  a  modest  and  fair  quota,  and  an  opportunity  to 
supply  a  portion  of  the  Cuba  allocation  (the  industry  could  supply  250,000  tons 
without  any  expansion  of  production) . 

4.  The  Australian  sugar  industry  is  the  fourth  largest  sugar  producer  in 
the  world ;  it  is  a  stable  and  efficient  free  enterprise ;  it  consists  of  some  9,000 
indigenous  small  farms  owned  partly  by  war  veterans,  located  in  the  tropical 
areas  of  Australia  which  do  not  readily  grow  other  crops ;  it  gives  direct  em¬ 
ployment  to  80,000  persons,  and  indirectly  affects  about  350,000 ;  it  is  not  subsi¬ 
dized  by  the  Government ;  and  its  products  are  organized  and  marketed  for  the 
farmers  themselves  through  a  statutory  board.  Its  able  representative  will  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  committee  the  industry’s  reasons  why  it  should  be  granted  the  quota 
and  allocation  asked  for.  But  there  are  also  other  reasons  of  a  political  and 
international  character  affecting  our  two  countries,  and  it  is  with  these  that 
lam  concerned. 

5.  In  the  first  place,  Australia  is  an  ally  of  the  United  States.  If  I  may  say 
so,  she  is  a  good  ally  : 

(«)  In  World  War  I  more  Australians  were  killed  in  action  than  Amer¬ 
icans  ;  681/>  percent  of  all  Australians  who  went  into  action  became  cas¬ 
ualties — all  of  them  volunteers. 

(6)  In  World  War  II  14  percent  of  the  total  population  of  Australia 
ended  up  in  uniform.  Australians  fought  on  many  fronts  around  the  world, 
and  notably  with  you  in  the  Pacific,  where  the  bones  of  our  dead  rest  side 
by  side  with  yours. 

(c)  In  Korea,  Australia  was  the  first  country  to  offer  to  commit  forces 
with  those  of  the  United  States  in  January  1950.  Two  or  three  days  ago 
Australia  was  again  the  first  country  to  offer  to  commit  forces  alongside 
yours  in  Thailand,  if  requested  to  do  so. 
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( d )  We  are  closely  allied  to  the  United  States  in  ANZUS,  in  SEATO, 
in  mutual  security  arrangements,  in  space  research,  and  by  our  common 
heritage  and  way  of  life. 

(e)  Australia  is  the  third  great  center  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  European 
culture  in  the  world,  and  an  important  bastion  in  the  southwest  Pacific. 
We  believe  our  survival  and  security  in  the  face  of  Asiatic  communism  is 
important  to  you,  as  yours  certainly  is  to  us. 

(/)  Australia  is  not  a  mendicant  country.  We  paddle  our  own  canoe; 
and  we  have  neither  received  nor  asked  for  any  of  the  magnificient  foreign 
aid  assistance  which  you  have  given  to  so  many  countries. 

6.  Nor  is  Australia  only  your  ally :  she  is  also  an  important  U.S.  export  mar¬ 
ket.  Her  purchases  are  steadily  increasing;  as  well  as  being  a  large  consumer 
of  your  manufactured  products,  she  buys  per  capita  more  agricultural  products, 
e.g.,  cotton,  tobacco,  than  any  other  sugar  producer. 

7.  But  we  have  a  heavily  adverse  trade  balance  with  this  country,  for  we 
buy  very  much  more  from  you  than  you  are  willing  to  buy  from  us.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Australia  is  the  greatest  wool  producer  in  the  world,  yet  the  United 
States  places  a  heavy  duty — about  25  percent — on  Australian  fine  wool  (the  only 
country  in  the  world  to  do  so ) .  Australia  is  the  largest  producer  of  mined  lead, 
which,  owing  to  high-grade  ores  and  efficient  production,  can  be  mined  trans¬ 
ported  and  successfully  sold  in  America  in  competition  with  locally  produced 
load ;  however,  to  prevent  the  natural  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  and  competition,  the  United  States  restricts  Australian  lead  imports  by 
a  severe  quota  system.  Australia  is  a  substantial  dairy  producer,  yet  as  a  result 
of  U.S.  quotas,  only  9  tons  of  Australian  butter  may  enter  the  United  States  in 
any  year.  These  are  illustrations  of  some  of  the  difficulties  we  encounter  in 
endeavoring  to  trade  in  this  country. 

8.  Trade  is  absolutely  vital  to  Australia :  20  percent  of  her  national  income 
is  derived  from  overseas  trading  as  compared  with  6  percent  for  the  United 
States.  Without  overseas  trade,  the  rapid  development  of  the  country  and  its 
resources  must  inevitably  slow  down — with  the  result  that  Australia  will  neither 
be  able  to  play  the  full  part  she  wishes  to  do  as  an  ally,  nor  continue  to  be  an 
important  and  growing  customer  for  the  products  of  American  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  industry.  The  granting  of  the  sugar  quota  and  allocation  asked  for  by 
the  Australian  industry  would  help  Australia’s  trading  position  without  any 
injury  wherever  to  the  U.S.  sugar  industry. 

For  all  the  above  reasons,  the  Australian  Government  hopes  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  will  feel  able  to  concur  in  the  application. 

The  Chairman.  We  next  call  on  Mr.  Ganson  Purcell,  representing 
the  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates,  Ltd. 


STATEMENT  OF  GANSON  PURCELL,  COUNSEL  EOR  NICARAGUA 

SUGAR  ESTATES,  LTD. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Ganson  Purcell,  and  I  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of 
Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates,  Ltd.,  which  is  the  major  sugar  producer  in 
Nicaragua.  The  sugar  producers  of  Nicaragua  are,  of  course,  keenly 
interested  in  the  bill  pending  before  your  committee  to  revise  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  H.R.  11730.  Our  interest  in  the  sugar 
program  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  many  years  standing  as 
Nicaragua  has  participated  in  that  program  from  its  very  inception 
as  a  foreign  supplier  of  sugar. 

Nicaragua  is  deeply  concerned  over  several  of  the  basic  provisions 
of  this  bill,  and  I  am  here  to  present  to  this  committee  its  observations 
on  the  inequities  of  those  provisions  as  they  bear  on  the  ability  of  the 
Nicaraguan  sugar  industry  to  continue  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  and  to  give  you  its  suggestions  for  amendment  of  those  pro¬ 
visions  affecting  Nicaragua  and  the  other  Western  Hemisphere  sugar- 
producing  countries. 
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It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  the  success  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
program  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  of  1934  and  the  various  suc¬ 
cessor  statutes  and  amendments  that  have  been  enacted  into  law  by 
the  Congress  since  that  time.  If  for  no  other  reason,  Mr.  Chapman's 
brilliant  exposition  and  development  of  this  history  has  served  the 
purpose  far  better  than  I  coidd  hope  to  do. 

Turning  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  itself,  the  proposal  for  a  global 
quota  for  importation  of  foreign  sugars  and  the  recapture  of  the 
U.S.  premium  price  through  the  imposition  of  import  fees  is  probably 
the  most  radical  of  the  bill's  proposals.  During  the  preceding  days 
of  hearings  on  this  bill,  representatives  of  leading  domestic  and 
foreign  sugar  producers  alike  have  expressed  their  shock  and  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  proposal.  I  need  hardly  say  more  than  that  Nicaragua 
opposes  it  vigorously  and  sincerely  as  an  economically  unsound  de¬ 
parture  from  a  proven  pattern  of  sugar  market  control.  We  are 
deeply  gratified,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  your  firmly  expressed  opposition 
to  these  phases  of  the  administration  bill  and  that  of  other  members 
of  the  committee. 

Since  a  premium  recapture  program  would  require  foreign - 
produced  sugar  to  be  sold  into  the  United  States  at  the  world  price, 
it  would  effectively  foreclose  Nicaragua  from  the  U.S.  market  since 
that  country  could  not  long  afford  to  produce  sugar  for  sale  at  a 
loss.  My  suggestions  will,  therefore,  be  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  legislation  to  be  adopted  will  continue  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  in  this  market  of  foreign  sugar  at  price  levels  comparable  to 
those  obtaining  over  the  past  seveial  years. 

I  would  like  now  to  address  myself  to  certain  recommendations 
with  respect  to  a  revision  of  the  bill  to  which  we  hope  this  committee 
will  give  favorable  consideration.  These  recommendations  fall  into 
two  main  categories.  The  first  relates  to  Nicaragua's  basic  quota; 
the  second  relates  to  limitations  on  direct-consumption  sugar  which 
may  be  entered  within  that  quota. 

We  urge  your  committee  to  modify  H.R.  11730  along  the  following- 
lines: 

1.  There  should  be  made  available  on  a  long-term  basis  to  traditional 
friends  of  the  United  States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  including 
Nicaragua,  some  portion  of  the  former  Cuban  quota.  At  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  urge  the  complete  elimination  of  a  quota  reservation 
for  Cuba  in  current  legislation,  for  Nicaragua  shares  with  the  United 
States  the  hope  hat  Cuba  will  soon  rejoin  the  ranks  of  free  nations. 
We  consider  it  in  the  best  interest  of  Latin  America  as  well  as  the 
United  States  to  make  possible  the  ultimate  resumption  of  participa¬ 
tion  by  a  free  Cuba  in  the  U.S.  market. 

We  do  not  feel,  however,  that  it  is  appropriate  or  necessary  to  re¬ 
serve  for  Cuba  a  quota  of  88.85  percent  or  more  than  2,500,000  tons, 
of  the  entire  quota  assigned  to  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  especially  in  view  of  the  very  material  deterioration  in  the 
Cuban  sugar  industry  since  the  advent  of  the  Castro  regime.  "We 
urge  the  committee  to  limit  the  Cuban  reservation  to  at  least  1,500,000 
or  1,750,000  tons,  raw  value. 
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2.  Secondly,  we  find  wholly  unjustified  any  provision  for  a  growth 
factor  in  the  Cuban  “reservation.”  This,  of  course,  would  be  the 
effect  of  stating  the  Cuban  quota  in  percentage  terms  as  is  done 
in  H.R.  11730.  Under  the  bill  the  Cuban  quota  could  be  expected 
to  increase  by  more  than  245,000  tons  between  1962  and  1967.  (See 
exhibit  I  to  this  statement.)  All  evidence  points  to  a  continued  decline 
in  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  while  the  present  regime  remains  in 
power.  Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  the  reservation  for  Cuba 
be  stated  as  a  flat  amount  without  benefit  of  growth  accumulation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  exhibit  I,  which  contains  a  detailed  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  proration  formula  fixed  by  the  bill,  be  set  forth  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

(Exhibit  I  follows :) 

Exhibit  I 

Basic  sugar  quotas  and  prorations  under  H.R.  11730,  as  introduced  in  the  House 


Item 

1962  i 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967  1 

Assumed  requirements  *  . 

9,  700, 000 

9,  850,  000 

10,  000,  000 

10,  150,  000 

10,  300,  000 

10, 450, 000 

Domestic  areas  (total). . . 

5, 810,  000 

5,  904,  500 

5,  999,  000 

6,  093,  500 

6,  188,  000 

6,  282,  500 

Balance  for  foreign  areas _ 

3.  890,  000 

3,  945,  500 

4.  001,  000 

4,  056,  500 

4,  112,  000 

4,  167,  .500 

Philippines _  _  ... 

980,  000 

980,  000 

980,  000 

980,  000 

980,000 

980,  000 

Canada,  United  Kingdom,  and 
others _  ...  . . .  .  . 

1,  416 

1,416 

1,416 

1,416 

1,416 

1,416 

Foreign  areas  (other  than 
above) _  _  _ 

2,  908,  584 

2,  964,  084 

3,  019,  584 

3,  075,  084 

3,  130,  584 

3, 186, 084 

Cuba  (88.85  percent) .  . . 

2,  584,  277 

2,  633,  589 

2,  682.  900 

2.  732. 212 

2,781,524 

2,  830,  836 

Peru  (3.73  percent) _  _ 

108,  490 

110,560 

112,630 

114,701 

116,  770 

118,  841 

Dominican  Republic  (3.31  percent). 

96,  274 

98.  Ill 

99,  948 

101,785 

103, 622 

105,  459 

Mexico  (2.75  percent) . .  .  . . 

79,  986 

81,512 

83, 038 

84,  565 

86, 091 

87,617 

Nicaragua  (0.54  percent) . 

15,  704 

16. 006 

16,  306 

16,  605 

16,  905 

17,  205 

Haiti  (0.26  percent) . . . 

7,  562 

7,707 

7,851 

7.995 

8, 139 

8, 284 

Netherlands  (0.14  percent)  ..... 

4,072 

4. 150 

4,227 

4,305 

4, 383 

4,  460 

China  (0.14  percent).. . . 

4,  072 

4, 150 

4,227 

4,  305 

4.383 

4,  460 

Panama  (0.14  percent.)..  _ 

4,  072 

4, 150 

4,227 

4,305 

4, 383 

4,  460 

Costa  Rica  (0.14  percent)  . . 

4,072 

4. 150 

4,227 

4. 305 

4,383 

4,  460 

1  Full-year  basis. 


Mr.  Purcell.  An  example  of  the  kind  of  results  which  might  fol¬ 
low  from  the  approach  we  have  suggested  appears  in  exhibit  II  to 
this  statement.  We  do  not  necessarily  intend  exhibit  II  as  a  defini¬ 
tive  proposal  for  dealing  with  prorations  of  sugar  among  foreign 
suppliers,  but  offer  it  primarily  for  illustrative  purposes  to  indicate 
the  possibilities  under  a  curtailment  of  the  Cuban  reservation.  You 
will  note  that  in  addition  to  reserving  1,500,000  tons  for  Cuba,  we 
have  suggested  the  allotment  of  25,000  tons — again  on  a  nongrowth 
basis — to  provide  quotas  to  such  foreign  producing  countries  as  the 
committee,  in  its  judgment,  may  find  to  be  advantageous  sources  of 
supply  in  addition  to  those  which  have  met  this  responsibility  in  the 
past. 

As  you  will  see,  this  table  proposes  the  assignment  of  the  foreign 
participation  in  the  growth  of  U.S.  requirements  to  what  we  might 
call  the  traditional  suppliers.  To  the  extent  that  new  suppliers  do 
not  appear  to  the  committee  to  qualify,  their  allotment  can  either  be 
reserved  to  Cuba,  or  assigned  to  the  present  quota  countries.  The 
prorations  among  these  countries  have  been  made  on  the  same  relative 
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basis  as  that  proposed  by  the  administration  bill.  May  I  ask  that 
exhibit  II  be  included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Tine  Chairman .  Without  objection,  that  will  be  included  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(Exhibit  II  follows:) 


Exhibit  II 

Sugar  quotas  and  proration  under  H.R.  11730  reserving  1.5  million  tons  for  Cuba 

and  %  million  for  new  suppliers 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


1962  1 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967  4 

Assumed  requirements _ _ 

9,  700, 000 

9, 850, 000 

10, 000, 000 

10, 150, 000 

10, 300, 000 

10, 450,000 

Domestic  areas  (total) _ 

5, 810, 000 

5,  904,  500 

5, 999, 000 

6, 093, 500 

6, 188, 000 

6, 282, 500 

Balance  for  foreign  areas . 

3, 890, 000 

3, 945,  500 

4,001,000 

4, 056,  500 

4,112,000 

4, 167, 500 

Philippines _ _  _ _ 

980, 000 

980, 000 

989, 003 

980, 000 

980, 000 

980, 000 

Cuba _  -  . . . 

1,  500, 000 

1,500, 000 

1,  500,  000 

1 , 500, 000 

1,500,000 

1,  500, 000 

New  suppliers--  ..  -  . 

250,  000 

250, 000 

250,000 

250, 000 

250, 000 

250, 000 

Canada,  United  Kingdom,  and 

others . . . . 

1,416 

1,416 

1,416 

1,416 

1,416 

1,416 

Foreign  areas  (other  than 

above) _ _ 

1,158, 584 

1,214, 084 

1,269,584 

1,  325, 084 

1,380,  584 

1,  436, 084 

Peru  (33.45  percent) _ 

387,  546 

406, 111 

424, 676 

443, 240 

461,805 

480, 370 

Dominican  Republic  (29.67  percent). 

347,  752 

360,219 

376,  685 

393, 152 

409, 619 

426, 086 

Mexico  (24.66  percent). _  _ 

285,  707 

299, 393 

313,079 

326,  766 

340,  452 

354, 138 

Nicaragua  (4.89  percent) _ 

56,  655 

59, 369 

62, 083 

64, 797 

67, 510 

70, 225 

Haiti  (2.33  percent) _ _ 

26,  995 

28, 288 

29,  581 

30,  874 

32, 168 

33, 461 

Netherlands  (1.25  percent)  ..  .. 

14.  482 

15, 176 

15,  870 

16,  564 

17,  257 

17,  951 

China  (1.25  percent) _  _  _ 

14.482 

15,176 

15,  870 

16,564 

17, 257 

17,  951 

Panama  (1.25  percent) . . 

14, 482 

15,176 

15, 870 

16, 564 

17,  257 

17, 951 

Costa  Rica  (1.25  percent).. . .  . 

14,842 

15,176 

15,  870 

16, 564 

17, 257 

17,  951 

1  Full-year  basis. 


Mr.  Purcell.  (3)  With  respect  to  direct-consumption  sugar,  we 
urge  a  modest  relaxation  in  the  limitations  proposed  so  as  to  have  a  less 
drastic  effect  on  countries  such  as  Nicaragua  which  have  traditionally 
entered  limited  amounts  of  such  sugar.  The  effect  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill  is  to  accelerate  the  trend  which  has  developed  over  the  years, 
sharply  curtailing  direct-consumption  imports.  Under  the  bill, 
Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mexico,  and  Nicaragua  would,  for 
1963  and  subsequent  years,  be  permitted  to  enter  only  an  aggregate 
of  approximately  40,000  to  43,000  tons  of  direct-consumption  sugar 
m  the  same  ratio  as  each  such  country’s  proration  bears  to  the  total 
of  their  basic  quotas.  For  Nicaragua  the  result  would  be  to  limit 
direct-consumption  imports  to  about  2,100  tons  for  1963  as  compareci 
with  11,208  tons  for  the  year  1962  under  the  provisions  of  existing 
law.  Paradoxically,  under  the  bill,  Haiti,  the  Netherlands,  China, 
Panama,  and  Costa  Rica  would  be  permitted  to  fill  their  entire  quotas, 
ranging  from  some  4,000  to  7,500  tons,  with  direct-consumption  sugar. 
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We  urge,  therefore,  that  in  approaching  the  direct-consumption 
sugar  problem,  the  guiding  principle  be  to  maintain  substantially 
intact  the  pattern  of  existing  legislation,  for  countries  other  than 
Cuba.  At  the  present  time,  with  estimated  total  U.S.  requirements 
of  9,700,000  tons,  direct-consumption  sugar  admissible  within  the 
quotas  of  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
amounts  to  71,808  tons.  This  consists  of  approximately  48,000  tons 
for  Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mexico,  and  Nicaragua,  and  some 
24,000  tons  for  countries  with  quotas  under  7,000  tons,  namely  Haiti, 
the  Netherlands,  China,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Canada,  United  King¬ 
dom,  Belgium,  British  Guiana,  and  Ilong  Kong.  This  aggregate 
of  71,808  tons  of  direct-consumption  sugar  amounts  to  2.467  percent 
of  the  aggregate  allotment  for  foreign  areas  other  than  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  the  legislation  provide  for 
a  total  of  direct-consumption  sugar  at  this  percentage,  and  that  such 
aggregate  amount  be  allocated  among  each  country  presently  entitled 
to  enter  direct-consumption  sugar  in  the  same  ratio  that  each  such 
country’s  permissible  direct-consumption  allotment  bears  to  the  total 
under  existing  legislation.  The  results  of  this  approach  are  set  forth 
in  exhibit  III  to  this  statement,  which  I  also  ask  be  set  forth  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(Exhibit  III  follows:) 

Exhibit  III 

Proposed  proration  of  direct-consumption  sugar  to  foreign  countries 


1962  i 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967  * 

Foreign  areas _ 

2,910,000 

2, 965,  500 

3, 021,000 

3,  076,  500 

3, 132, 000 

3, 187, 500 

2.467  percent  thereof _ 

71,808 

73, 159 

74,528 

75, 897 

77, 266 

78, 636 

Peru  (14.91  percent) _  _ 

10, 496 

10,  697 

10, 901 

11,316 

11. 520 

11,725 

Dominican  Republic  (13.29 percent). 

9, 356 

9,  535 

9,716 

10, 009 

10, 269 

10,  451 

Mexico  (24.15 percent)---  _ 

17, 000 

17,  326 

17,  656 

18,  329 

18,  660 

18.  990 

Nicaragua  (15.92  percent) _ 

11,208 

11,421 

11, 639 

12, 083 

12,  301 

12,  519 

Haiti  (9.94  percent)  _ 

7, 000 

7, 131 

7,  267 

7,  544 

7.680 

7,816 

Netherlands  (5.60  percent) _ 

3, 940 

4,018 

4,  094 

4,250 

4, 327 

4,  404 

China  (5.40  percent) _ _ _ 

3.802 

3, 874 

3,  948 

4,098 

4, 172 

4.  246 

Panama  (5.40  percent) _ 

3,802 

3,874 

3,  948 

4,098 

4, 172 

4,  246 

Costa  Rica  (5.39  percent) _ 

3,792 

3, 867 

3,  941 

4, 091 

4,165 

4,238 

Canada,  United  Kingdom,  and 

others _ _ 

1, 416 

1,416 

1,416 

1,416 

1,416 

1,416 

1  Full-year  basis. 


Mr.  Purcell.  Our  opposition  to  import  fees  expressed  earlier  goes 
also  to  the  additional  graduated  fee  proposed  in  section  10  of  the  bill 
on  imports  of  direct-consumption  sugar.  I  think  I  should  also  point 
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out  that  (in  Nicaragua’s  case,  the  ability  to  export  direct  consumption 
sugar  will  continue  to  be  of  great  importance  for  the  next  few  years. 
It  was  not  until  about  1956  that  Nicaragua  began  to  install  refinery 
equipment  to  produce  raw  sugar,  and  since  that  time  its  expansion 
has  been  principally  in  such  facilities  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  export  market.  A  little  more  time  will  be  required  in  order 
to  effect  a  balance  of  refining  facilities  which  will  permit  the  producers 
to  fill  their  export  commitments  with  raw  sugar. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  considerations  in  support  of  the  suggestions 
which  we  make  insofar  as  they  affect  Nicaragua. 

First,  we  seek  a  basic  quota  of  at  least  50,000  tons  plus  an  equitable 
participation  in  the  foreign  share  of  the  growth  in  U.S.  requirements, 
which,  in  our  tables,  we  have  assumed  at  a  total  of  150,000  tons  per 
year.  As  indicated  by  exhibit  II,  the  relative  participations  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Philippines  and  Cuba  provided  under 
H.R,  11730  would  produce  such  a  quota  for  Nicaragua  if  the  Cuban 
reservation  were  curtailed  as  we  have  suggested.  If  an  approach  along 
these  lines  is  not  taken  by  the  committee,  we  would  ask  that  adjustment 
be  made  in  these  percentages  prorations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
Nicaragua  a  basic  quota  of  like  amount. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  for  Nicaragua  to  make  such  a  request  in  the 
light  of  its  historical  participation  in  the  U.S.  sugar  program.  Its 
present-day  position  as  reflected  in  the  Nicaraguan  proration  fixed 
by  the  bill  is  due  to  an  unfortunate  participation  assignment  under 
the  1956  amendments.  Nicaragua,  together  with  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  was  one  of  the  four  largest  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  foreign  suppliers  other  than  Cuba,  at  the  time  of  the  1956 
quota  revisions.  While  it  was  the  smallest  of  the  four,  its  basic  quota 
(8,001  tons)  was  only  slightly  below  that  of  Mexico  (11,259  tons). 
However,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  its  participation  in  the  post- 
1956  growth  of  the  U.S.  sugar  requirements  was  limited  to  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  1  percent,  while  the  participation  of  the  other 
three  ranged  from  more  than  4  to  5  percent.  As  a  result,  Nicaraguan 
producers  have  been  prevented  during  the  intervening  years  from 
expanding  their  production  consistent  with  their  ability  to  do  so. 

On  the  basis  of  its  present-day  relative  participation  in  the  U.S. 
market  of  just  under  5  percent  of  the  fixed  quotas  for  foregn  countries 
other  than  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  Nicaragua  should  be  accorded 
a  new  basic  quota  of  the  foreign  supply,  at  the  U.S.  price,  of  at  least 
50,000  tons  per  annum.  Furthermore,  Nicaragua’s  participation  in 
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the  growth  of  the  U.S.  market  over  the  period  of  the  new  extension  of 
the  act  should  be  more  nearly  in  accord  with  its  potentialities  for  in¬ 
creased  production  of  10,000  tons  or  more  per  year. 

Nicaraguan  producers  are  prepared  to  make  the  investments  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  increases  if  they  have  assurance  on  a  long-term  basis 
that  their  exportable  surplus  can  be  sold  in  the  U.S.  market  at  the 
U.S.  price.  Without  such  assurance  they  must,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  approach  the  planning  of  their  sugar  crop  with  considerable 
restraint. 

During  recent  years  Nicaragua’s  sugar  production  increased  from 
some  35,000  tons  in  1956  to  just  under  70,000  tons  in  1961.  I  would 
like  to  mention  that  in  1961  anticipated  production  of  80,000  tons 
failed  to  materialize  due  to  extremely  severe  and  unusual  weather 
conditions  which  caused  heavy  floods  in  the  Chinandega  Department. 
Production  for  1962  is  estimated  at  87,500  to  90,000  tons  while  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  is  expected  to  be  on  the  order  of  10,000  tons. 

In  anticipation  of  an  increasing  U.S.  demand  for  sugar,  Nicaragua 
has  during  the  past  years  made  large  capital  investments  enabling  it 
to  make  substantial  exports  of  sugar.  Total  investment  in  the  sugar 
industry  today  aggregates  approximately  $26,500,000.  Furthermore, 
Nicaragua  has,  since  Jidy  of  1960,  participated  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  consistent  with  its  productive  capacity  in  supplying  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  sugar  made  unavailable  to  the  United  States  due  to  the  political 
upheaval  in  Cuba. 

Sugar  is  Nicaragua’s  third  most  important  industry,  and  in  recent 
years  sugar  exports  have  constituted  about  15  percent  of  the  total  ex¬ 
ports  of  that  country  to  the  United  States.  Currently  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try  directly  employs  over  9,000  people — approximately  6,500  in  the 
canefields  and  approximately  2,700  in  milling  operations.  This  means 
that,  including  dependents,  some  50,000  Nicaraguans  derive  their 
support  from  the  sugar  industry.  To  an  ever-increasing  extent  sugar 
operations  are  conducted  by  independent  sugar  growers.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  Nicaragua’s  seven  sugar  mills  purchase  about  52  percent  of  all 
their  cane  supplies  from  more  than  600  independent  farmers,  whose 
landholdings  range  in  size  from  2  acres  to  200  acres  and  average  ap¬ 
proximately  35  acres. 

The  sugar  industry  is  a  leader  in  the  field  of  welfare  improvement 
in  Nicaragua.  At  least  70  percent  of  the  revenue  received  by  the  Nic¬ 
araguan  sugar  industry  during  the  past  2  yeax-s  went  directly  to  its 
workers,  either  as  wage  increases  or  improvements  in  living  condi¬ 
tions,  including  new  housing  for  workex-s.  Included  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  Nicaraguan  sugar  is  approximately  40  cents  per  100  pounds 
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which  is  spent  directly  for  employee  benefits  which  include  provision 
for  paid  vacations  and  holidays,  free  medical  care  and  free  medicines. 

Present-day  wages  and  salaries  in  the  sugar  industry  rank  first 
among  the  major  agricultural  industries  of  Nicaragua.  Sugar  farm¬ 
workers’  wages  have  been  increased  to  a  level  of  $1.70  to  $2.57  per  day 
for  farmworkers,  while  mill  workers’  compensation  ranges  from  $2.30 
a  day  for  day  laborers  to  $7.15  a  day  for  first-class  mechanics. 

An  increased  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  substantial  social  and  economic  benefits  for  Nicaraguan  work¬ 
ers.  Assurance  of  such  a  share  through  an  enlarged  quota  alloca¬ 
tion  in  this  legislation — without  the  imposition  of  import  fees— will 
make  this  possible. 

During  the  years  1960  and  1961  the  industry  also  invested  $1,- 
200,000  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  its  mills  with  the  sole 
object  of  supplying  the  U.S.  domestic  sugar  needs.  This  sum,  plus 
an  additional  amount  of  $1,300,000  for  maintenance  and  operation 
represented  a  reinvestment  of  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  during  that  period. 

The  sugar  industry’s  contribution,  significant  as  it  is,  is  but  a 
part  of  a  larger  national  program  of  internal  economic  and  social 
improvement.  For  more  than  10  years  Nicaragua  has  been  imple¬ 
menting  the  recommendations  in  this  area  made  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  Also,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Punta  del  Este  Charter,  the  President  of  Nicara¬ 
gua  has  this  year  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  series  of  proposed  laws 
designed  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  fiscal,  social,  and  economic  reform 
among  which  is  included  a  progressive  land  reform  bill. 

These  projects  require  financing  and  their  cost  must  be  defrayed 
out  of  resources,  public  or  private,  within  the  country.  Basic  to  the 
creation  of  such  resources — other  than  loans  or  foreign  assistance, 
such  as  has  been  proposed  under  our  Alliance  for  Progress  program — 
is  international  trade.  Nicaragua  is  a  proud  nation  and  prefers  to 
pay  its  own  way.  To  do  so  it  must  create  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  and  its  chief  customer  is  logically  the  United  States. 

The  close  trading  partnership  which  has  traditionally  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  is  well  known.  In  every 
year  but  one  since  1925,  the  United  States  has  supplied  more  than 
one-half  of  Nicaragua’s  total  imports  and  for  the  30  years  prior  to 
1953,  the  United  States  annually  purchased  50  percent  or  more  of 
Nicaragua’s  total  exports.  As  to  the  balance  of  trade  between  the 
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two  countries,  during  the  past  10  years  the  balance  of  trade  has 
been  consistently  favorable  to  the  United  States  and  unfavorable  to 
Nicaragua,  as  can  be  seen  from  exhibit  IV  to  this  statement,  which 
I  ask  be  included  in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  that  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(Exhibit  IV  follows:) 


Exhibit  IV 


Nicaragua — Balance  of  trade;  trade  with  United  States 1 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Year 

Total  trade 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 
of  trade 

Imports 

1952 _ _ 

39,  710 

51, 333 

+11,623 

28, 330 

1953 . . . 

43, 551 

54, 506 

+10,955 

28, 297 

1954 _ 

68. 306 

62.  775 

+4, 469 

37, 915 

1955 _ _ 

69, 646 

80,  022 

+  10,  376 

45, 402 

1956 _ _ _ 

68.  814 

65,077 

-3,  737 

43, 161 

1957 _ 

80.  914 

71,209 

-9,705 

47,  070 

1958 . . 

77.  945 

71,  086 

-6,  859 

42,  804 

1959. _ _ 

66.  841 

72, 192 

+5,351 

34,  767 

1960 . . 

71,712 

62,  871 

-8,  841 

37,  746 

1961 _ _ 

74,  400 

62,  500 

-11,900 

2  26, 900 

Trade  with  United  States 


Percent 

Balance 

Exports 

Percent 

in  favor  of 

of  total 

of  total 

United 

States 

71.34 

27, 149 

52. 89 

-1,181 

64.  97 

24, 840 

45. 57 

-3, 457 

65.03 

28, 608 

.45.  57 

-9, 307 

65. 19 

30, 249 

37.  80 

-15, 153 

62.72 

25, 167 

38. 67 

-17,994 

58. 17 

27, 830 

39.08 

-19,240 

54.  92 

26, 151 

36.  79 

-16,653 

52.01 

19,  216 

26. 62 

-15,551 

52.63 

26,  872 

2  22, 700 

42.74 

-10,874 

-4,200 

1  Source:  Department  of  Commerce  and  International  Monetary  Fund:  Prior  to  1955,  imports  are  valued 
f.o.b.;  since  then,  they  are  valued  c.i.f. 

2  For  the  10-month  period  ended  Oct.  31,  1961. 


Mr.  Purcell.  Nicaragua  has  had  increasing  problems  with  its  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  since  1956.  The  drain  on  its  foreign  exchange  re¬ 
serves  became  so  acute  in  1958  as  to  necessitate  resort  to  drawings  on 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Needless  to  say,  dollars  earned 
through  the  exportation  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  are  urgently 
needed  to  enable  Nicaragua  to  continue  its  purchases  of  commodities 
and  manufactured  articles  in  the  United  States,  and  to  alleviate  its 
balance  of  payments  problem. 

The  trading  partnership  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  is  only  one 
aspect  of  a  larger  association  between  the  two  countries.  Nicaragua 
and  the  United  States  are  bound  together  in  a  working  relationship 
based  on  mutual  respect  and  dedicated  to  common  objectives  of  world 
and  hemisphere  peace  and  the  strengthening  of  democratic  institutions. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  detail  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  Nicaragua’s  record  of  steadfast  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  in  every  international  forum,  including  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  its  continuing 
support  of  U.S.  policies,  not  only  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  but 
elsewhere. 
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Nicaragua  is  a  logical  source  of  sugar  for  the  T  nited  States,  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  continuing  friendly  relations — past,  present  and 
future — but  because  of  its  geographic  situation.  By  sea,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  the  major  ports  of  the  United  States;  by  land,  it  has  access 
to  U.S.  shipping  centers  over  the  new  Inter-American  highway  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  which  could  be  of  critical  importance  in  times 
of  international  emergency. 

We  ask  your  earnest  and  favorable  consideration  of  Nicaragua's 
views  on  the  pending  bill  and  of  the  position  which  it  seeks  in  the 
U.S.  sugar  program. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing  here  today  and  for  your  patience  and  cour¬ 
tesy  in  listening  to  our  presentation. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Purcell,  for  your 
fine  statement.  Are  there  any  questions  ?  If  not,  the  committee  stands 
in  recess  until  2  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  2  p.m.,  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  please. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  Mr.  Quinn  and  Sir  Robert  Kirkwood  as 
your  companion  and  associate.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now, 
sir. 

STATEMENT  0E  ARTHUR  L.  QUINN,  COUNSEL  FOR  THE  BRITISH 

WEST  INDIES  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SIR 

ROBERT  KIRKWOOD 

Mr.  Quinn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  think 
that  before  we  get  into  the  subject  of  sugar  in  which  there  is  pretty 
tough  competition  today,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  understand  they 
have  found  the  astronaut.  I  think  he  is  more  important  to  us  than 
all  of  the  sugar  and  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Arthur  L.  Quinn.  I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  British 
West  Indies  Sugar  Association.  The  sugar  produced  by  the  members 
of  this  association  is  located  in  the  following  areas:  Antigua,  Bar¬ 
bados,  Grenada,  Jamaica,  St.  Kitts,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Trini¬ 
dad,  all  island  areas  in  the  Caribbean,  and  British  Guiana,  which  is 
located  on  the  northeastern  shoulder  of  South  America. 

I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  association  I  represent 
is  opposed  to  H.R.  11730.  The  foremost  and  most  important  reason 
for  our  opposition  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  contains  no  provision 
for  new  Western  Hemisphere  countries  to  enter  and  participate  in  the 
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U.S.  sugar  market.  The  British  West  Indies  would  also  strongly 
object  to  the  so-called  phaseout  provisions  relating  to  the  price  paid 
for  foreign  sugar  other  than  that  from  the  Philippines.  The  only 
bill  insofar  as  the  foreign  quota  provisions  are  concerned  before  your 
committee  we  could  support  is  the  Abernethy  bill,  H.R.  11725. 

The  British  West  Indies — the  British  territories  in  the  Caribbean 
now  about  to  become  independent,  forming  the  group  whose  interests 
in  relation  to  the  sugar  industry  are  combined  in  the  British  West 
Indies  Sugar  Association — extend  in  an  arc  of  islands  from  Jamaica 
in  the  north  down  to  Trinidad  in  the  south  and  the  mainland  ter¬ 
ritory  of  British  Guiana  on  the  coast  of  South  America.  All  of  you 
have  before  you  a  small  map  showing  the  areas  I  speak  for. 

I  think  all  of  you  have  or  should  have  a  map  before  you  showing 
the  areas  I  represent.  They  appear  in  pink  color,  with  the  exception 
of  British  Honduras  which  is  not  in  the  group  that  I  represent. 
Incidentally,  attached  to  this  map  are  two  tables  or  schedules  showing 
the  Government  expenditures  per  head  of  the  population  in  certain 
sugar-producing  countries  for  the  years  1957-60,  taken  from  “the 
Statesman’s  Yearbook — 1961,”  and  the  second  schedule  shows  the 
figures  relating  to  the  year  1960,  the  number  of  cane  farmers  and 
small  holders,  the  numbers  directly  employed  by  the  industry;  that 
is,  the  sugar  industry,  and  the  number  employed  by  cane  farmers, 
the  total  number  employed  in  these  various  'islands,  the  national 
income  for  sugar  and  the  gross  income  of  the  domestic  product  of 
the  territory  and  the  exports. 

We  thought  that  compiled  as  this  schedule  is,  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  the  committee. 

(The  two  tables  referred  to  follow;  the  map  may  be  found  in  the 
committee  files.) 

Government  expenditure  per  head  of  the  population  in  certain  sugar-producing 

countries  for  the  years  1957-00 


[From  The  Stateman’s  Year  Book,  1961] 


Countries 

Population 

Government  expenditure  per 
head  of  the  population 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Nicaragua . . 

1,450,349,  estimated  1959 

$25.  56 
8.52 
11.  36 
14. 20 
19.68 
19.68 
17.04 
36.92 
45.44 
42.  60 
65.  32 

$25.  56 
8.52 
14.  20 
17.04 
31.24 
22.  72 
19.68 
34.08 
48.28 
56.80 
90.88 

$25.  56 
8.52 
17.04 
17.04 
34.08 
19.68 
22.72 
36.92 
48.  28 
65.  32 
119.  28 

Haiti.  __  _ 

$8.52 
14.20 
22.72 
22.  72 
22.72 
26.66 
31.24 
51. 12 
65.32 
133. 48 

Colombia _ 

Brazil..  .  _ 

05,743,000,  estimated  I960. 

Mexico  _ _ _ _ 

Philippines _ _ 

34,625,903,  census  June  7,  1960 . 

Peru.  _.  _ _ 

Dominican  Republic . . 

4,070,108,  census  1960.  . 

British  Guiana’ _ 

557,960,  estimated  1959 _ . 

Jamaica _  _ 

1,606,546,  census  Apr.  7,  1900 

Trinidad _ _ 

British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  {Inc.) — The  sugar  industry  in  the  economy  of  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana 

[Figures  relate  to  the  year  1960.  Values  in  $(BWI):  $1(BWI  equals  approximately  60  cents  U.S.] 
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The  islands  of  the  group  are  interspersed  between  the  Republics  of 
Cuba,  Haiti,  and  Dominican  Republic;  the  U.S.  territories  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  French  islands  of  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique,  and  several  small  Dutch  islands. 

The  strategic  importance  of  West  Indies — F.S.  bases  agreements. 
The  West  Indies  thus  form  an  important  strategic  chain  in  the  middle 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  vital  importance  of  which  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  the  whole  hemisphere  was  recognized 
by  the  signing  of  the  Bases  Agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  British  Governments  during  World  War  II,  to  provide  military 
bases  in  Jamaica,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana. 
In  1961  the  Bases  Agreement  was  renegotiated  by  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  directly  with  the  territories  concerned  for  a  17-year  period 
(which  brings  those  right  up  to  1978),  thus  these  territories  have 
declared  themselves  firmly  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  in  the  cold 
war. 

Being  on  the  very  doorstep  of  independence,  the  international  po¬ 
litical  significance  of  the  areas  I  represent  is  easily  recognizable.  I 
refer  to  the  four  potential  votes  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  as  well  as  in  the  United  Nations  with  the  imminent  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Jamaica,  come  August  6,  1962;  the  anticipated  independence 
of  Trinidad  later  this  year;  the  ultimate  independence  of  British 
Guiana;  and  the  fourth  vote  to  come  from  an  Association  of  Island 
Governments  comprised  of  Antigua,  Barbados,  St.  Kitts,  St.  Lucia, 
and  St.  Vincent. 

By  invitation,  the  West  Indies  were  represented  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  at  Bogota  in  1960,  and  they  have 
indicated  that,  on  attaining  independence,  they  will  seek  membership 
in  the  OAS. 

,  I  submit,  the  potential  voting  strength  of  these  four  political  en¬ 
tities,  on  attainment  of  independence — not  only  in  the  OAS  but  also 
in  the  United  Nations — is  worthy  of  note  and  recognition  by  this 
committee.  It  is  realized  this  committee  is  not  charged  with  making 
foreign  policy  for  the  United  States,  but  the  action  this  committee 
takes  on  sugar,  a  commodity  so  vital  to  the  economy  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  will  be  of  tremendous  importance  particularly  in  the 
transition  period  that  lies  ahead  for  all  of  these  areas,  from  that  of 
dependencies,  to  that  of  a  free  and  independent  status,  eventually  to 
take  their  places  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  recall  when  new  independent  areas  last  came  into  being 
in  this  hemisphere,  and  I  believe  their  independence  may  prove  of 
great  importance  to  the  United  States  in  the  years  ahead. 

All  the  territories  enjoy  a  fully  democratic  form  of  government, 
with  universal  adult  suffrage  and  governments  wholly  elected  by  the 
people  in  free  elections.  Government  policy  is  in  the'hands  of  “cabi¬ 
nets  ’,  formed  from  the  elected  members  of  the  majority  political  party 
in  power  in  the  parliaments. 

The  territories  are  multiracial  societies,  who  have  integrated  them¬ 
selves  into  the  West  Indian  scene.  They  have  a  record  in  the  field 
of  race  relations  of  which  they  are  justifiably  proud,  and  they  have 
repeatedly  been  congratulated  by  world  political  leaders  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  harmony  can  be  achieved  in  a  multiracial  society. 
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Labor  in  the  British  West  Indies  is  highly  organized.  In  the  sugar 
industry,  as  in  other  industries,  the  trade  union  system  has  been  func¬ 
tioning  for  over  two  decades,  and  the  normal  processes  of  wage 
agreements,  conciliation,  arbitration  and  the  like  have  for  long  been  a 
familiar  pattern  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations. 

The  area  can  therefore  claim  to  have  reached  the  stage  of  full 
consultation  and  negotiation  in  industrial  relations  along  the  lines 
of  the  modern  patterns  of  the  larger  countries  of  the  free  world  and, 
in  these  circumstances,  labor  shares  virtually  automatically  in  any 
increased  revenues  that  accrue  to  the  industry.  This  statement  would 
be  supported  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  President  Meany  has  so  advised 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  Freeman. 

In  all  the  territories  of  the  area,  a  levy  is  imposed  on  sugar  for  the 
welfare  of  the  workers  in  the  industry,  including  provision  for  hous¬ 
ing  schemes,  pensions,  medical  services,  community  centers  and  play¬ 
ing  fields,  amounting  to  some  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

With  freely  elected  governments  on  the  democratic  model,  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  upheavals  and  uprisings  against  established  government,  and 
industrial  relations  conducted  on  the  democratic  lines  of  the  free 
world,  the  West  Indies  can  claim  to  be  a  great  stabilizing  influence 
in  the  Caribbean  area  and  a  bulwark  against  the  infiltration  of  com¬ 
munism  into  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  as  both  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  Mr.  Moscoso,  Administrator  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  have  emphasized  U.S.  assistance  directed  toward  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  housing  schemes,  education,  water  supplies,  medical  and  social 
services,  and  so  on  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  will  be  of  little 
avail  if  the  people  themselves  cannot  find  gainful  employment. 

Some  of  the  above  problems  are  sketched  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs.  Without  a  solution  to  the  problem,  and  without  assistance  in 
the  solving  of  them,  there  is  grave  danger  of  a  deterioration  in  the 
stabilizing  influence  which  these  territories  have  in  the  Caribbean. 

In  1960  the  population  of  the  member  territories  of  the  British 
West  Indies  Sugar  Association  was  3,853,000,  with  an  overall  density 
of  just  over  400  to  the  square  mile.  Herewith  are  some  comparative 
figures  on  population  densities  in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America : 


Persons  per 
square  mile 


Persons  pet- 
square  mile 


Barbados  (British  West  Indies)  _  1,398  Cuba _ 

Trinidad  (British  West  Indies)-  443  Mexico 
Jamaica  (British  West  Indies) _  364  Brazil- 


147 

45 

20 


By  far  the  most  serious  problem  facing  the  British  West  Indies  is 
the  rapid  increase  in  population,  and  the  need  for  every  step  to  be 
taken  to  provide  employment  for  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
school-leavers  annually.  The  frightening  nature  of  the  problem  is 
indicated  by  the  population  figures  in  the  last  decade,  and  the  es¬ 
timates  for  the  future : 

1952 _ 3,  210,  000 

1960 _  3,  853,  000 

1970  (estimated) _  5,269,000 

Since  1952,  therefore,  the  population  has  increased  by  some  20  per¬ 
cent.  By  1970  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  have  been  an  increase 
of  over  60  percent  in  18  years. 
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Determined  and  continuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  means  of  employment  and  these  are  referred  to  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

In  an  attempt  to  diversify  the  economy  and  to  provide  additional 
avenues  of  employment  outside  of  agriculture,  all  the  Governments 
have  given  full  encouragement  to  industrialization,  within  the  limits 
imposed  by  local  raw  materials,  local  markets  and  other  chances  of 
success.  Every  encouragement  has  also  been  given  in  all  territories 
to  the  development  of  the  tourist  industry,  and  Jamaica,  Barbados, 
Antigua,  and  Trinidad  are  well  known  as  holiday  resorts  to  the  people 
of  North  America. 

All  economists  who  have  advised  upon  the  economic  development  of 
these  territories  have  emphasized  that  sugar  must  provide  the  firm 
structure  on  which  industrialization  can  be  built  and  expanded — the 
sugar  industry  acting  in  the  role  of  the  main  employer  in  many  terri¬ 
tories,  and  the  newly  established  industries  playing  a  complementary 
pai’t  in  helping  to  absorb  the  numbers  added  yeai'ly  to  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  stark  fact  is  that  no  less  than  18  percent  of  the  labor  force  in 
these  territoi'ies  is  directly  employed  in  the  sugar  industi-y. 

A  common  criticism  of  Latin  American  countries  is  that  the  most 
px-osperous  elements  in  the  community  make  no  effort  or  sacrifice  to 
build  up  the  economy  of  their  own  countries  or  to  help  the  pooi'er 
classes.  This  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  British  West  Indies,  where 
taxation  on  personal  ancl  company  incomes  is  levied  at  high  rates,  and 
taxes  are  collected.  In  Jamaica,  for  example,  company  income  tax 
is  at  the  rate  of  40  percent.  Company  taxes  in  the  other  territories 
are  on  a  similar  scale.  In  three  territories,  export  duties  are  levied 
on  all  export  sugars.  The  direct  levy  on  sugar  for  the  benefit  of 
woi’kers  in  the  industry  has  already  been  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  taxes  on  the  industry,  government  reve¬ 
nues  derive  considerable  benefits  from  personal  income  taxes  on  em¬ 
ployers  and  shareholders  in  the  industry.  Attached  is  a  table  which 
compares  the  rates  of  income  tax  in  Jamaica  with  rates  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

And  at  the  end  of  my  statement  is  a  table  giving  those  rates.  And 
as  a  matter  for  the  record,  income  tax  structures  in  Jamaica  is 
higher  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is 
higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  Teodoro  Moscoso,  Administrator  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  would  find  fully  functioning  in  the  British  West 
Indies  today,  all  the  refonns  and  measures  the  United  States  would 
like  to  find  in  all  Latin  American  countries  in  order  to  make  the  Al¬ 
liance  program  workable  and  successful.  The  tax  laws  and  other 
progressive  laws  in  the  West  Indies  assures  filtering  down  to  the 
masses  of  the  benefits  that  come,  be  it  from  trade,  aid  or  an  assured 
place  in  the  sugar  market  of  the  United  States. 

The  sugar  industry  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  economy  of  the 
British  West  Indies  for  centuries. 

In  some  of  the  territories  the  sugar  industry  represents  virtually 
the  whole  source  of  revenue  and  the  productive  capacity  of  the  area, 
while  in  the  others  it  pi-ovides  a  considerable  part  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  and  government  revenue.  The  sugar  industry  provides  the 
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means  of  sustenance  and  a  livelihood  for  about  one-quarter  of  the 
total  population  of  the  areas  represented  by  the  British  West  Indies 
Sugar  Association. 

There  are  several  sound  reasons  for  this  dependence  on  sugar.  Un¬ 
like  Cuba,  Mexico,  Brazil,  etc.,  the  area  of  cultivable  land  is  scarce 
relative  to  population,  as  shown  in  the  table  previously  given.  The 
West  Indies  can  never  feed  themselves  from  the  land.  It  is  only  by 
selling  sugar  at  premium  prices  that  they  can  import  wheat,  flour, 
and  other  staples  to  feed  themselves. 

Of  vital  importance  to  the  sugar  industry  and  to  the  West  Indies 
as  a  whole  are  the  thousands  of  cane  farmers  and  smallholders,  all 
supplying  cane  to  the  factories  and  all  having  a  vital  stake  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  There  are  some  1 1,200  cane  farmers  in  Trinidad,  who  supplied 
some  40  percent  of  the  crop  in  1961.  In  1960,  over  20,000  cane  farmers 
in  Jamaica  supplied  some  50  percent  of  the  crop.  In  all  the  terri¬ 
tories’  smallholders — in  the  West  Indies,  as  elsewhere,  a  bulwark 
against  communism — form  an  important  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
industry;  thousands  of  holdings  are  as  small  as  1  acre,  comparatively 
few  cane  farms  are  in  excess  of  100  acres.  The  price  of  cane  purchased 
by  the  factories  is  in  some  territories  fixed  by  legislation,  and  in  others 
by  annual  negotiations  between  associations  representing  the  growers 
and  the  factories.  The  method  of  calculating  the  price  paid  to  the 
farmers  for  cane  insures  that  the  farmer  benefits  automatically  from 
any  increase  in  the  price  received  for  sugar. 

The  marketing  of  sugar  from  the  area  is  controlled  by  the  quota  sys¬ 
tem  under  the  International  Sugar  Agreement — although  these  quotas 
are  at  present  in  abeyance — and  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement. 
Under  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  the  British  West  Indies 
Sugar  Association  has  a  basic  export  quota  of  just  over  1  million  short 
tons  of  sugar  a  year,  which  can  be  exported  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Commonwealth  quotas  there  is  available 
to  the  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  an  international  quota 
of  85,000  short  tons  for  shipment  to  the  world  market.  But  as  the 
current  so-called  world  price  is  about  $50  per  ton  below  production 
cost  in  the  West  Indies — and  in  most  sugar-producing  countries — this 
outlet  is  not  an  effective  one. 

Unlike  more  fortunate  countries,  our  territories  have  a  very  small 
home  market  for  sugar  in  relation  to  total  production.  Whereas,  for 
example,  Brazil  consumes  2U>  million  and  Mexico  over  1  million  short 
tons,  the  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  territories  together 
consume  only  150,000  short  tons.  Yet  the  per  capita  consumption  in 
our  areas  is  higher  than  in  the  larger  countries. 

The  British  West  Indies  is  not  seeking  greatly  expanded  markets 
as  a  result  of  a  planned  expansion  of  sugar  production.  Indeed  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  area  is  modest  in  comparison  with  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  most  sugar-producing  territories;  some  of  which  were,  fairly 
recently,  importing  territories,  but  which  now  claim  large  export 
quotas.  That  the  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  territories 
are  now  faced  with  a  surplus  production,  equivalent  to  25  percent  of 
their  exports,  is  due  in  the  main  to  increased  efficiency,  higher  yields, 
and  greater  production  by  cane  farmers  who  have  no  alternative 
crops. 
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The  following  figures  showing  the  relative  degree  of  expansion  of 
production  in  two  larger  countries  are  significant — 

Percent 
expansion  of 
production, 
1954—61 


British  West  Indies _  20.  2 

Brazil _  53.  9 

Mexico _  65.  4 


The  so-called  world  pi'ice  is  really  the  price  which  exporting  coun¬ 
tries  can  obtain  for  sugar  which  is  surplus  to  the  tonnages  moved 
under  commodity  agreements,  such  as,  for  example,  the  Commonwealth 
Sugar  Agreement  and  the  arrangements  for  marketing  sugar  between 
the  United  States  and  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  and,  until  recently,  with  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public;  and  of  course,  the  highly  subsidized  surpluses  of  the  European 
beet  sugar  producers.  The  so-called  world  price  affects  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total  exports  and  imports  of  sugar  in  the  world — 
some  7  million  tons  out  of  a  total  of  55  million — and  can,  with  justice, 
be  regarded  as  a  “dumped”  price  for  sugar  which  cannot  be  disposed 
of  by  other  means.  No  country  in  the  world,  even  those  countries  pay¬ 
ing  far  lower  wages  than  the  British  West  Indies,  could  produce  sugar 
at  the  present  so-called  world  price. 

If  all  the  world  markets  for  sugar  in  the  world  were  opened  freely 
to  competitive  trading,  the  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  ter¬ 
ritories  would  have  no  fears  of  their  ability  to  compete  in  world  mar¬ 
kets  at  ruling  prices.  Indeed,  if  all  subsidies  and  other  forms  of  pro¬ 
tection  were  abolished  the  member  territories  of  this  association  would 
be  able  greatly  to  expand  production  in  direct  competition  with  other 
sugar  producers. 

In  this  regard  it  is  relevant  to  note  that  as  recently  as  December  1, 
1961,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  addressing  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  on  International  Economic  and  Social 
Development,  stated: 

There  is  no  sense  whatever  in  taxing  Americans  for  foreign  aid  if  we  mean¬ 
while  pursue  trade  policies  which  undermine  the  prospects  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  a  drop  of  a  few  cents  in  world  com¬ 
modity  prices  could  wipe  out  any  contribution  we  might  make  through  our  aid 
toward  helping  the  underdeveloped  country  concerned. 

By  their  geographical  position,  the  British  West  Indies  are  well 
placed  to  supply  raw  sugar  to  the  U.S.  refiners  and  especially  to  those 
on  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  major  exporting  territories  now  have 
up-to-date  mechanical  bulk-loading  facilities  for  the  efficient  turn¬ 
around  of  ships  and  adequate  storage  facilities  for  raw  sugar  at  the 
ports.  Our  sugar  is  thus  available  to  the  United  States  virtually 
throughout  the  year. 

In  relation  to  their  size,  the  British  West  Indies  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant.  and  expanding  trade  outlet  for  U.S.  goods.  The  latest  figures 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  for  1959  show  that  U.S.  exports 
to  the  British  West  Indies  totaled  over  $157  million  and  for  1960  in 
excess  of  $190  million. 

I  am  sure  the  figures  for  1961  when  available  will  show  an  increase 
above  1960.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  exports  of  U.S.  goods  to  the 
British  West  Indies  as  independent  areas,  will  increase  from  year  to 
year  in  the  period  ahead. 
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About  10  days  ago  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  President  Kennedy  said 
the  United  States  must  “trade  or  fade.”  Surely  if  this  fact  applies 
to  the  United  States  with  its  great  diversity  of  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  interests,  how  much  more  applicable  is  the  phrase  to  the 
British  West  Indies,  where  the  very  lifeblood  of  the  area  depends 
on  trade  and  particularly  on  an  assured  outlet  for  its  principal  export 
crop — sugar. 

The  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  is  the  fourth  largest 
producer  of  cane  sugar  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  ranging  after 
Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Mexico;  and  the  seventh  largest  sugarcane- 
producing  area  in  the  world,  ranking  after  Cuba,  Brazil,  India, 
Mexico,  the  Philippines  and  Australia. 

The  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  appreciates  that  the 
United  States,  in  determining  its  sugar  quotas,  must  give  prior  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  continental  cane  and  beet  sugar  producers,  and 
also  to  the  cane  sugar  industries  of  the  U.S.  territories  abroad,  and 
the  countries  which  have  been  traditional  suppliers  of  raw  sugar 
under  the  Sugar  Act.  What  the  association  is  seeking  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  sugar  quota  under  the  Sugar  Act  in  the  event  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  deems  it  advisable  to  broaden  and  diversify  the  sources  of 
Western  Hemisphere  supply  to  the  U.S.  market.  The  association 
bases  its  case  on  the  considerations  set  out  in  this  paper,  which  in 
summary  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  fact  that  these  economically  backward  territories  in  the 
Caribbean  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  independence  from  colonial 
rule  which  has  consistently  been  advocated  by  successive  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ments  and  by  popular  opinion  in  this  country. 

(2)  The  strategic  value  of  the  British  West  Indies  to  the  United 
States  as  signatories  to  the  17-year  U.S.  Bases  Agreement  (signed 
only  last  year) . 

(3)  The  diplomatic  and  international  political  value  of  these 
countries  to  the  United  States  both  as  potential  members  of  the  OAS 
and  of  the  United  Nations. 

(4)  The  need  to  retain  the  political  and  socially  stabilising  in¬ 
fluence  within  the  Caribbean  of  these  working  democracies  and  to 
sustain  democratic  institutions,  and  strengthen  the  hand  of  democratic 
leaders,  in  these  countries. 

(5)  The  importance  of  encouraging  countries  which  are  setting  the 
world  a  most  heartening  and  inspiring  example  in  the  field  of  race 
relations. 

(6)  The  fact  that  the  sugar  industry  of  the  British  West  Indies 
provides  sustenance  and  a  livelihood  for  approximately  one-quarter  of 
the  population  of  these  areas,  and  is  therefore  of  prime  importance 
to  the  economic  stability  of  these  territories. 

(7)  The  economic  and  strategic  advantage  of  a  diversification  of 
foreign  sugar  supplies  available  to  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States. 

(8)  The  present  and  potential  value  to  the  United  States  of  the 
British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  territories  as  an  outlet  for 
U.S.  exports. 

(9)  The  serious  consideration  that  if  the  United  States  does  not 
accord  to  the  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  an  outlet  for 
its  surplus  sugar,  at  a  price  covering  production  cost,  the  industry 
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will  have  to  curtail  production  by  between  20  to  25  percent,  with 
serious  consequences  to  tens  of  thousands  of  workers  and  small 
farmers;  and  that  the  resulting  social  upheaval  would  certainly  af¬ 
ford  opportunities  for  antisocial  and  undemocratic  elements  to  pro¬ 
mote  unrest  throughout  the  area. 

Thank  you  very  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

(The  “Tax  table  1”  follows:) 

Tax  Table  1. — Income  Tax  Rates  on  Peksonal  Incomes  in  Jamaica  Compabed 
With  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 

(a)  Income  tux  as  a  percentage  of  gross  income 


[Earned  income,  married  man  with  2  children  under  11  years] 


Income  (In  U.S.  dollars) 

Jamaica 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

States 

2,800 _ _ 

5.  30 
17.  85 
25.  63 
35.  64 
52.  69 
63.  85 

7.  71 
18.85 
22.60 
26.48 
38. 84 
59.  81 

0.9 

5,600 _ _ _ 

8,400 _ 

14,000 _ 

1Z.  OO 

28,000 _ _ _ 

56,000 _ 

2 o.  21 
39. 02 

(ft)  Taxes  on  selected  incomes 
[Earned  income,  children  under  11  years.  In  U.S.  dollars] 


Income 

Single 

Married,  no  children 

Married,  2  children 

Jamaica 

United 
King- 
don  i 

United 

States 

Jamaica 

United 

King¬ 

dom 

United 

States 

Jamaica 

United 

King¬ 

dom 

United 

States 

$2,800 _ 

$5,600 _ 

$8,400  _ 

$14,000 _ 

$28,000 _ 

$284 
1,260 
2,  410 
5, 250 
15,  016 
36,  016 

$538 

1,380 

2.  223 
4.032 
11,474 
34,  236 

$386 
955 
1.649 
3,673 
10,  987 
30, 120 

$213 

1. 126 
2.279 

5, 116 
14,  879 
35,  879 

$428 

1.271 

2, 117 
3,923 
11.276 
33,  986 

$266 
767 
1,319 
2,668 
7,574 
22. 596 

$148 
1.000 
2, 153 
4,990 
14,  753 
35,  753 

$216 
1.056 
1,898 
3,  707 
10,  875 
33,  491 

$25 
529 
1,056 
2,355 
7,  069 
21,851 

$56' 000 _ 

Source:  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  chartered  accountants. 


The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Quinn. 

On  page  14  of  your  statement,  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph,  you 
indicate  that  the  U.S.  exports  to  the  British  West  Indies  totaled  over 
$157  million  for  1959  and  in  excess  of  $190  million  for  1900. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  tve  purchased  from  the  British 
West  Indies  in  1959  and  1900? 

Mr.  Quinn.  In  1959,  and  in  1900,  for  that  matter,  I  daresay  that 
our  purchases  were  negligible.  In  1901  we  did,  through  the  allocation 
of  nonquota,  Mr.  Chairman,  ship  into  the  U.S.  market  approximately 
205,000  tons  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  about  that  in  1901,  but  prior  to  that  our 
purchases  from  the  British  West  Indies  were  very  small? 

Mr.  Quinn.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman .  In  other  words,  we  had  a  very  favorable  trade- 
balance  with  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Quinn.  You  had  a  very,  very  favorable  trade  balance. 
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The  Chairman.  And  we  had  the  bases  established  there. 

Mr.  Quinn.  You  had  those  bases.  I  checked  with  the  Department 
of  State  on  this  agreement,  and  it  has  been  extended  for  a  17-year 
period  which  takes  us  into  1978. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  had  any  allotment  under  the 
sugar  program  up  until  now? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  wonder  if  you  would  give  us  a  little  explanation  on 
a  constitutional  question  regarding  these  countries.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  there  was  organized  a  union  or  association. 

Mr.  Quinn.  A  federation. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  the  British  West  Indies? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  British  Government  encouraged  that? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  British  Honduras  a  part  of  that? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Not  in  the  federation — not  British  Honduras. 

Mr.  Poage.  As  I  understand  it,  Jamaica  is  going  to  get  her  inde¬ 
pendence  shortly. 

Mr.  Quinn.  It  comes  in  August  1962. 

Mr.  Poage.  As  a  separate  nation? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Separate  and  distinct. 

Mr.  Poage.  Apart  from  the  federation  and  quite  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  British  Commonwealth? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Apart  from  any  Federation  but  a  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  the  same  thing  will  be  true  of  Trinidad  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Correct — later  this  year. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  then  British  Guiana  is  expected  to  become  an 
independent  nation  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  brings  or  raises  a  point  that  I  want  to  get  to.  I 
do  not  mind  saying  on  the  record  that  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
purchase  sugar  from  Trinidad  and  Jamaica  and  the  Barbados,  but  is 
there  any  reason  on  earth  why  we  should  support  a  Communist  type 
of  government  in  British  Guiana  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  My  answer  to  that  is  this,  first  of  all,  my  testimony 
is  that  this  is  a  potential  vote.  Maybe  Cheddi  Jagen  is  a  contro¬ 
versial  figure. 

Mr.  Poage.  Just  as  controversial  as  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Mr.  Jagan  is  over  in  London  now  trying  to  straighten 
himself  out  right  now. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  know  where  he  stands. 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  try  not  to  think  of  Jagan  in  terms  of  Jagan,  but  in 
terms  of  British  Guiana.  He  is  the  Premier  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  he  has  the  people  behind  him  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  There  is  quite  a  split  right  down  the  middle  in  that 
regard,  as  regards  the  political  situation  in  British  Guiana.  It  is  a 
situation  that  is  in  process  now.  We  have  a  trade  mission  presently 
in  British  Guiana  looking  over  the  situation — that  is,  the  United 
States  has— to  determine  whether  or  not  we  should  let  them  go  or 
whether  we  should  just  make  some  overtures,  in  other  words,  should 
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we  just  toss  them  to  the  wind  or  should  we  give  them  some  attention 
and  time  and  see  what  develops  there.  I  think  that  is  exactly  the 
way  we  should  look  at  it,  so  far  as  British  Guiana  is  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  would  not  thing  that  we  ought  to  give  them  a 
sugar  quota  at  the  moment,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  The  answer  is,  yes,  sir;  not  because  I  represent  British 
Guiana. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  much  would  British  Guiana  get  out  of  it  ? 

Sir  Robert.  Out  of  a  joint  quota - 

Mr.  Quinn.  On  a  percentage  basis. 

Sir  Robert.  Out  of  a  joint  quota  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
one-third,  but  if  I  might  say  a  word,  sir,  I  would  point  out  this,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Poage,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  down  in  the 
W est  Indies  who  have  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  Mr.  Jagan  realize, 
and  I  speak  as  someone  who  has  been  in  politics,  also,  for  about  20 
years,  that  a  politician’s  bark  is  often  a  lot  worse  than  his  bite.  We 
do  not  anticipate  any  difficulties,  sir,  with  Mr.  Jagan.  We  feel  that 
he  has  committed  himself  to  the  West.  He  is  applying  for  member¬ 
ship  in  OAS.  He  is  also  committed  to  the  democratic  two-party 
system. 

We  feel  that  although  he  likes  to  go  on  reiterating  that  he  is  a 
Marxist,  in  fact,  the  actions  that  he  has  taken  and  is  prepared  to  take 
are  not  consistent,  in  our  opinion,  with  any  indication  that  he  would 
take  the  Russian  line.  That  is  our  view. 

.  I  speak  for  the  people  who  have  sugar  businesses  and  business 
interests  in  British  Guiana.  We  feel  that  Jagan  is  a  man  who  is  mis¬ 
guided,  but  who  can  be  kept  within  the  fold.  Don’t  forget  Jagan 
signed  the  American  bases  agreement  in  1961. 

What  we  do  believe  very  sincerely  is  that  unless  some  attempt  is 
made  seriously  to  assist  him  and  to  work  with  him,  then  we  may  have 
a  situation  in  which  he  might  go  Castro’s  way.  That  is  what  we  are 
all  seeking  to  avoid. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  he  was  in  London  now  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  He  is  in  London  now  ? 

Sir  Robert.  I  think  he  is  still  in  London. 

Mr.  Quinn.  He  is  in  London  for  constitutional  conferences.  The 
fact  remains  that  he  sent  for  British  troops  to  come  back  to  British 
Guiana  to  help  him  maintain  law  and  order  and  preserve  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  ask  for  the  troops  to  come  in  down  there? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  still  there? 

Mr.  Quinn.  They’re  still  there. 

Sir.  Robert.  Yes,  sir.  He  asked  for  British  troops  to  maintain  his 
regime. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  it  possible  under  your  constitutional  setup  to  have 
J amaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Barbados  get  separate  quotas  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  would  prefer  that  you  not  do  it  that  way.  There 
may  be  shortfalls  in  one  area.  We  would  like  an  area  quota  for  the 
region. 

Mr.  Poage.  Why  should  we  give  a  quota  to  British  Guiana  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  rewarding  the  friends  of  the  United  States  and  punishing  its 
enemies. 
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Mr.  Quinn.  In  all  sincerity — and  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  Robert 
will  back  me  up  on  this— but  in  all  sincerity  I  think  that  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  by  that  I  mean  within  a  year  or  so,  you  will  see  British 
Guiana  firmly  on  our  side.  Do  not  forget,  Jagan  has  applied  for 
membership  of  OAS. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  when  I  see  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  about 
giving  her  a  sugar  quota,  but  as  long  as  I  see  her  on  the  other  side  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  for  giving  her  a  sugar  quota  to  reward  her  bad 
conduct. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  have  the  next  election  down  there,  do 

you  know  ?  ... 

Mr.  Quinn.  That  I  cannot  answer;  that  is  under  negotiation  in 

London  today. 

Mr.  McIntire.  As  these  units  become  independent  nations,  do  they 
retain  their  position  in  the  Commonwealth  of  British  nations  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  It  would  be  like  Canada — the  same  status  as  Canada. 
Mr.  McIntire.  They  will  have  sovereignty,  but  they  will  retain 
their  relationship  within  the  Commonwealth  ? 

Sir  Robert.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ?  If  not,  we  thank 
you  very  much  Mr.  Quinn,  and  Sir  Robert  for  your  fine  statement. 
Mr.  Quinn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Sir  Robert.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  I.  Irving  Davidson. 
Mr.  Davidson  is  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  sugar  industry  of  Ecuador. 

We  understand  that  you  have  a  manuscript  together  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  that  you  desire  to  present.  You  may  file  the  manuscript  for 
the  committee  files. 

STATEMENT  OF  I.  IRVING  DAVIDSON,  REPRESENTING  THE  SUGAR 
INDUSTRY  OF  ECUADOR;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  A.  CLEVELAND, 
JR. ;  AND  AUGUSTO  DILLON,  FORMER  AMBASSADOR  FROM  ECUA¬ 
DOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Davidson.  My  name  is  I.  Irving  Davidson  and  I  am  appearing 
here  on  behalf  of  the  sugar  industry  of  Educator. 

I  also  have  with  me  the  former  Ambassador  from  Ecuador,  Mr. 
Augusto  Dillon,  and  Col.  John  A.  Cleveland,  Jr.,  retired.  They  are 
here  to  answer  any  technical  questions,  if  you  have  them,  as  to  my 
statement. 

I  should  like  to  submit  the  technical  statement  as  previously  stated 
by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  summarize  it 
briefly  in  an  oral  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  may  be  submitted  for  the 
record. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  I.  Irving  Davidson  follows :) 

Statement  of  I.  Irving  Davidson  on  Behalf  of  the  Sugar  Industry  of  Ecuador 
I  appear  and  speak  for  the  sugar  industry  of  Ecuador. 

I  appear  in  opposition  to  II. R.  11730  inasmuch  as  no  provision  is  made  therein 
for  Ecuador  to  participate  as  a  new  Western  Hemisphere  quota  applicant  country. 
Ecuador  would  also  have  to  object  to  the  price  provisions  of  the  act— the  so- 
called  phase-out  provisions. 
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Ecuador  is  located  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  between  Columbia  and 
Peru.  It  has  been  described  as  an  area  as  high  as  it  is  wide  and  therein  lies 
the  reason  for  some  of  its  problems  because  of  the  extremes  of  jungle  on  the 
one  hand  and  lofty  peaks  on  the  other.  It  has  three  distinct  areas— the 
coastal  region,  the  mountains,  and  the  Amazon  jungles — each  shut  off  from  the 
others  by  geographic  barriers.  Straddling  the  Equator,  as  it  does,  it  is  South 
America’s  most  densely  populated  nation  (4,500,000). 

It  is  along  the  “costa”  or  plains  region  that  95  percent  of  Ecuadorian  exports 
(bananas,  cocoa,  and  coffee)  are  grown,  and  95  percent  of  its  exports  are  of 
agricultural  origin. 

The  decline  in  cocoa  and  coffee  markets  forced  Ecuador  to  explore  for  other 
items  to  export.  Sugar  was  a  natural  and  logical  item  to  consider.  It  has 
been  within  the  last  decade  that  steps  have  been  taken  in  Ecuador  to  cultivate 
and  process  sugar  as  an  export  item.  Theretofore,  only  enough  was  raised  to 
take  care  of  local  needs  and  not  sufficient  at  that.  Within  a  decade,  the  Valdez 
Sugar  Co.  set  about  the  task  of  stimulating  the  production  of  sugarcane  for 
processing  into  sugar,  both  for  increased  local  use  and  for  export. 

The  Valdez  Sugar  Co.  at  considerable  expense  in  1953  modernized  its  mill. 
New  varieties  of  cane  were  introduced  and  cultivation  methods  new  to  Ecuador 
adopted',  all  lending  to  a  progressive  sugar  industry  for  the  first  time. 

The  Ecuadoran  sugar  industry  is  an  example  of  the  success  of  private  industry 
in  the  responsible  performance  of  its  obligations  to  its  own  domestic  market 
and  the  national  economy  as  a  whole.  Over  the  years,  within  its  low  standard 
of  living  and  low  production  level,  Ecuador,  in  a  routine  traditional  way,  had 
been  satisfying  the  Nation’s  sugar  needs.  However,  in  the  wake  of  the  world 
crisis  of  1929-33,  aggravated  in  Ecuador  by  the  collapse  of  cocoa  exportation 
on  whose  monoculture  the  economy  depended,  great  deficits  in  sugar  requirements 
rose  up,  as  a  result  of  which  the  country  had  to  import  sugar  for  many  years, 
a  factor  which  worsened  the  general  economic  situation. 

GROWTH  OF  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  like  the  rest  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  Ecuador  entered  into  a  period  of  recuperation  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  But  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  1950  that  the  sugar  industry 
advanced  with  rapid  strides.  Up  to  that  point,  it  is  true,  importation  of  sugar 
had  been  reduced  and  production  had  been  raised  from  22.000  thousand  tons 
in  1930  to  51,000  tons  in  1950.  Prior  to  1950,  and  above  all  during  the  decade 
of  1950-59,  the  concentrated  efforts  of  the  administrators  of  the  sugar  industry 
managed  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  that  had  been  impeding  its  development : 
to  reequip  the  sugar  mills  and  to  completely  renovate  the  methods  of  cultivation 
and  cutting  of  sugarcane. 

The  result  was  decisive.  The  increase  during  the  first  4  years  was  barely 
noticeable,  but  unquestionable.  With  an  annual  rate  of  growth  of  2.2  percent, 
production  increased  by  7  percent.  In  1955  there  was  a  jump  of  36.2  percent, 
an  increase  that  opened  and  assured  further  expansion  which,  by  19.>9,  reached 
106,921  short  tons. 

In  the  course  of  this  decade,  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  9.44  percent  can 
be  noted.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  whereas  during  the  first  half 
of  the  decade  (1950  to  1955),  with  the  big  impulse  of  1955,  the  increase  is  45.6 
percent  with  an  annual  rate  of  growth  of  9.02  percent;  in  the  second  half  of  the 
decade  (1955-59)  there  is  an  increase  of  43.7  percent  with  an  annual  rate  of 
growth  of  14.8  percent.  At  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  final  computation  of  pro¬ 
duction  growth  shows  that  it  had  been  more  than  doubled  with  a  total  increase 
of  109  percent.  One  can  therefore  conclude  that  the  industry  was  on  the  right 
road. 

INCREASE  IN  POPULATION 

Ecuador  has  maintained  a  high  rate  of  annual  increase  of  population.  The 
United  Nations,  in  its  Demographic  Year  Book  of  1957  for  the  period  of  1953-56, 
indicates  an  annual  growth  of  2.7  percent  for  Ecuador  which  places  her  among 
the  nations  with  the  highest  rate  of  growth  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  higher 
than  that  of  Bolivia,  Haiti,  Argentina,  Uruquay,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  among  others’  On  this  continent  it  was  less  than  that  of  Mexico, 
Paraguay,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  and  on  a  worldwide  scale  less  than 
Turkey,  Albania,  the  Malayan  Federation,  Laos,  Israel,  and  Syria. 
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SUGAR  CONSUMPTION  PER  CAPITA 

Up  to  1950  the  sugar  industry  was  not  able  to  satisfy  the  per  capita  consumer 
need  of  the  country.  The  deficiency  was  made  up  by  the  use  of  panela  and 
the  importation  of  sugar.  The  per  capita  consumption  for  1950  was  calculated 
to  be  15.1  kilograms  per  person.  As  low  as  this  appears,  still  it  was  an  increase 
over  the  previous  amount  of  9.4  kilos  per  person  for  the  1930-34  period.  With 
the  growth  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  consumption  per  capita  was  able  to  in¬ 
crease  to  15.4  kilos  by  1955  and  to  15.4  kilos  by  1959.  However,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  low  rate  of  growth  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  is  a 
reflection  of  the  general  economic  conditions  of  the  country,  the  low  per  capita 
annual  income  which  is  U.S.$156. 

Contrast  this  situation  with  that  which  prevails  in  other  countries:  In  the 
United  States,  the  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  is  44  kilos  and  the 
annual  per  capita  income  is  $2,500;  in  Chile,  consumption  of  sugar  (per  capita) 
is  26  kilos,  with  an  annual  per  capita  income  of  $296. 

The  efforts  of  the  Ecuadorean  sugar  industry  toward  constant  expansion, 
increase  in  productivity,  and  its  aspiration  to  participate  in  the  U.S.  sugar  mar¬ 
ket  will  combine  to  benefit  the  general  economic  life  of  this  country  and  con¬ 
tribute  toward  improving  the  standard  of  living  and  low  annual  income. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

In  1951,  there  were  113,665  acres  of  land  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar¬ 
cane,  or  6  percent  of  the  producing  land  of  Ecuador.  Of  this,  36,595  acres,  or 
32  percent,  were  used  for  the  industrial  production  of  sugar,  46  percent  for  the 
elaboration  of  panela,  and  22  percent  for  aguardiento.  In  1959,  the  area  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  sugar  industry  had  increased  very  little  while  the  area  used  for  the 
other  two  products  registered  a  greater  increase. 

In  1950  the  majority  of  the  factories  were  only  able  to  obtain  a  production  of 
40  kilos  of  white  sugar  from  each  ton  of  cane  in  contrast  with  Cuba,  for  example, 
where  in  1949  they  were  getting  125  kilos  per  ton  and  Brazil,  in  1948,  112  kilos 
per  ton.  By  1957  Ecuador  was  able  to  raise  her  output  to  96  kilos  per  ton  and 
the  present  productivity  is  109  kilos  per  ton. 

Before  1950  there  were  15  sugar  factories  operating  in  the  country.  At  present 
only  eight  are  working,  two  of  which  have  carried  95  percent  of  the  burden 
of  production  during  the  decade  of  1950  to  1959.  It  is  these  two  mills  which 
have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  placing  the  Ecuadorean  sugar  industry  on  its 
feet. 

How  was  this  industry  able  to  meet,  without  any  great  further  extension  of 
lands  under  cultivation  for  this  purpose,  the  combined  problem  of  increased 
demand  in  the  domestic  market,  increased  population,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  its  surplus  for  foreign  sale?  There  are  two  basic  reasons  which  have 
been  the  decisive  factors  for  its  success. 

In  the  first  place,  they  transformed  the  agricultural  side  of  production  through 
the  mechanization  of  agricultural  work,  variation  and  classification  of  the 
species,  selection  of  seed,  irrigation  and  the  intensive  use  of  fertilizers.  In 
the  second  place,  they  made  a  massive  investment,  thanks  to  credit  opportunities 
within  and  outside  of  the  country,  to  renew  and  modernize  the  industrial 
machinery  of  the  mills.  And,  of  course,  together  with  these  two  factors  the 
intense  concentration  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  industrialists  to 
effect  a  complete  change  in  the  sugar  industry. 

The  mechanization  of  the  agricultural  work  signified  an  economy  in  human 
labor  power.  By  the  use  of  tractors  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  they 
reduced  certain  operations  from  900  work  hours  previously  required  to  46  work 
hours,  a  drop  of  96  percent.  For  the  transportation  of  cut  cane,  the  large  mills 
introduced  “Deeauville”  trains;  one  locomotive  can  pull  up  to  40  cars  and 
thus  the  transportation  of  40  tons  represents  only  8  hours  of  work,  while  in  the 
past  cars  pulled  by  animals  required  150  man-hours  of  work.  In  this  way  the 
yield  per  hectare  has  been  raised  to  a  high  productivity  which  oscillates  between 
69.8  tons  to  164  tons  per  hectare. 

Besides  increased  productivity,  the  Nation  has  room  for  expansion  in  another 
way.  In  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  basin  of  the  Guayas  River,  there  is  a  tre- 
mendoxis  extension  of  land  that  is  excellent  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane 
The  soil  is  good.  There  is  a  median  annual  temperature  of  75.66°  to  81.6°  F. 
and  a  well-defined  seasonal  division  of  rains. 
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The  mills  are  situated  near  the  city  of  Guayquil,  the  main  seaport  of  the 
nation  and  principal  center  of  population  and  consumption.  The  industry  has 
a  network  of  rail,  river,  and  road  communication  which  facilitates  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  industry,  besides,  has  its  own  lands  where  they  harvest  all  the 
cane  necessary  for  present  production  and  for  expansion  plans. 

THE  WORKERS  OF  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

In  all  its  phases  of  production,  the  sugar  industry  employs  a  total  of  11,079 
persons.  Not  only  is  this  number  astonishingly  small  in  itself,  but  it  also 
represents  only  1.10  percent  of  the  total  active  (working)  population  of  the 
country  and  33.13  percent  of  the  industrial  workers  of  the  country.  This  year 
the  manufacturing  industries  employed  284,240  persons,  or  19.6  percent  of  the 
working  population,  and  agriculture  722,432  persons,  or  49.5  percent  of  the 
working  population.  In  the  manufacturing  sector  cited,  this  year  there  were 
33,432  industrial  workers,  or  2.32  percent  of  the  total  working  population.  The 
balance  is  made  up  of  artisans,  250,808  persons  or  17.45  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  economically  active,  a  relatively  high  percentage  for  this  type  of  worker. 

WAGES 

In  1959,  the  sugar  industry  paid  out  in  wages  and  salaries  the  sum  of 
.$5,176,826.84  (at  the  rate  of  15  sucres  per  dollar)  to  all  its  industrial  and 
agricultural  workers.  This  made  a  per  capita  annual  wage  of  $467.30.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  per  capita  annual  wage  of  the  nation  of  $156  and  you  will 
find  that  the  per  capita  wage  paid  by  the  sugar  industry  annually  is  301.48 
percent  of  the  per  capita  annual  income  as  a  whole,  or  three  times  higher  than 
the  per  capita  annual  income  of  the  entire  country. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  AND  AID 

The  sugar  industry  of  Ecuador  contributed  in  1959  the  amount  of  $335,350.80 
for  medical  service,  hospitalization,  savings,  pensions,  and  retirement  funds  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Prevision  (Social  Security  Board)  on  a  percentage 
basis  over  wages  and  salaries.  Besides  its  contribution  to  this  government 
agency,  of  its  own  volition  the  industry  spent  $533,333.33  on  social  and  cultural 
activities  for  its  employees— sports,  education,  religion— in  the  same  year. 

A  REAL  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY 

Sugarcane,  the  basic  raw  material  used  by  the  sugar  industry,  is  planted  and 
harvested  on  its  own  lands.  Of  the  other  materials  required  in  the  process  of 
production,  which  constitute  no  more  than  5  percent  of  all  the  raw  material 
employed,  only  a  minimum  is  imported.  On  the  other  hand,  the  industry  sup¬ 
plies  98  percent  of  the  domestic  market  needs  for  all  purposes.  The  food  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  only  supplies  94  percent  of  the  need  and  industry  as  a  whole  is 
even  lower,  supplying  only  63  percent. 

Thus  the  sugar  industry  of  Ecuador  is  a  completely  national  industry  from 
every  point  of  view  including  capital  invested,  direction  and  administration, 
employees,  and  raw  materials  consumed. 

However,  Ecuador  must  trade  to  survive  and  the  items  it  has  to  offer  in  trade 
are  few  and  far  between,  but  sugar  is  an  important  item  in  the  group  it  has  to 
offer. 

•'  in  i960  the  total  exports  of  Ecuador  were  valued  at  $104  million  :  the  imports 
at  $102  million;  and  the  United  States  participated  with  about  $55  million  of 
that  amount  with  West  Germany  the  next  largest  at  $13  million. 

Since  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  there  has  been  an  upsurge  of  anticommunism  in  Ecuador  and  in  the  wake 
of' this  upsurge,  the  way  has  been  cleared  for  needed  reforms.  These  reforms 
are  underway  and  they  fit  into  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  put  forth  by 
President  Kennedy  a  year  ago.  Tax  reforms  are  in  progress  with  the  draft 
new  income  tax  law  now  up  for  consideration.  A  new  tariff  schedule  is  nearer 
realization.  Land  reform  is  in  progress.  In  other  words,  steps  are  being 
taken  to  comply  with  the  aspiration  of  self-help  as  expressed  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  for  Latin  America. 

Ecuador  will  need  aid  but  it  is  essential  that  it  find  outlets  to  enable  it  to 
trade  and  sugar  can  form  an  important  export  outlet  for  Ecuador  and  it  is  on 
that  note  that  I  leave  the  plea  of  this  hemisphere  neighbor,  hopeful  that  this 
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committee  will  be  responsive  thereto  and  grant  it  an  export  sugar  quota  of 
sufficient  quantity  to  enable  it  to  move  a  substantial  portion  of  the  sugar  it 
will  have  available  for  export  this  year  and  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  would  like  permission  to  comment  just  briefly  on 
the  position  of  Ecuador. 

I  would  like  to  say,  No.  1,  that  it  is  the  most  densely  populated  of 
the  South  American  republics. 

Ecuador  must  trade  to  survive.  Its  hopes  for  increased  market  out¬ 
lets  in  the  United  States  are  high. 

Ecuador  has  comparatively  few  items  to  offer  in  foreign  trade. 
Today  bananas  constitute  the  largest  export  item,  but  being  a  perish¬ 
able  commodity,  hence  subject  to  shipping  hazards  like  strikes,  it 
desires  to  build  up  other  items  of  export.  In  fact,  it  must  do  so  be¬ 
cause  the  other  two  principal  items  of  export,  coffee  and  cocoa  have 
suffered  due  to  decline  in  price  and  market. 

The  requests  of  Ecuador  are  moderate,  and  moderate  though  they 
may  be,  they  are  of  extreme  importance  to  the  country  because  of  the 
condition  of  its  economy. 

Since  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference,  it  has  broken  relations  with 
Cuba,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  and  an  upsurge  of  anticommunism 
has  followed.  It  is  embarking  on  a  program  of  reforms  similar  to 
those  embraced  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

It  imports  over  $100  million  worth  of  goods  yearly  and  the  United 
States  gets  over  one-half  of  that  trade. 

Ecuador  joins  with  other  spokesmen  who  have  appeared  here  in  the 
request  that  any  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota  remain  in  this 
hemisphere;  that  it  be  given  to  Ecuador  and  its  neighbors  in  an  equi¬ 
table  and  fair  manner. 

We  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much.  Are  there  any  ques¬ 
tions  ?  If  not,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  had  you  here  and  to  have  your 
statement.  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will  give  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  views  you  have  expressed. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  the  committee  will  stand  ad¬ 
journed  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at.  3 : 10  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.,  Friday,  May  25, 1962.) 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  25,  1962 

House  or  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashington,  D.C . 

The  committee  met  at  10:10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  Harold  D. 
Cooley  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives"  Cooley,  Poage,  Abernethy,  Matthews, 
Breeding,  Inouye,  Hoeven,  Mclntire,  Teague  of  California,  Mrs.  May, 
Latta,  Harvey,  Findley,  Beermann,  and  Femos-Isern. 

Also  present:  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  Hyde  H.  Murray, 
assistant  clerk;  John  J.  Heimburger,  counsel;  and  Francis  LeMay, 
consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  please. 

We  have  before  us  this  morning  Mr.  James  Riddell,  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  sugar  industry  of  India.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you, 
Mr.  Riddell,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  W.  RIDDELL,  COUNSEL,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
DEV  D.  PURI,  M.P.,  PRESIDENT,  INDIAN  SUGAR  MILLS  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION 


Mr.  Riddell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
should  like  to  present  Mr.  Puri  who  is  the  president  of  the  Indian 
Sugar  Mills  Association  and  a  member  of  the  Indian  Parliament, 
from  the  State  of  Punjab. 

Sir,  I  would  like  to  present  my  statement,  and  with  the  permission 
of  the  chairman  have  placed  in  the  record  a  pamphlet  that  contains  no 
charts  or  maps;  it  contains  two  very  short  tabular  tables.  It  is  of  the 
length  of  16  pages  only  and  presents  our  case  more  fully. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  this  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  included  in  the  record  without  objection. 

(The  pamphlet  entitled  “Memorandum  in  Support  of  a  U.S.  Sugar 
Quota  Allocation  to  India”  follows :) 

Memorandum  in  Support  op  a  U.S.  Sugar  Quota  Allocation  to  India 

T5y  Dawson.  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell  oil  behalf  of  the  Indian  Sugar  Mills 

Association 


a.  u.s. 


QUOTA  for  the  INDIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


.  j  yy  .pi  ; 

The  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  an  organization  of  the  Indian  sugar  indus¬ 
try,  having  by  an  act  of  Parliament  exclusive  responsibility  for  export  of  Indian 
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sugar  seeks  a  market  in  the  United  States  for  1  million  tons  raw  value1  to  meet 
its  current  crisis  resulting  from  a  heavy  surplus  of  sugar  and  to  earn  approxi¬ 
mately  $91  million  in  foreign  exchange  needed  by  India  for  its  economic  devel¬ 
opment  in  which  the  United  States  also  has  a  vital  stake. 

India,  therefore,  requests  the  United  States  for  a  sugar  quota  which  would 
permit  it  to  ship  the  above  quantity  of  sugar  to  this  country. 

Crisis  resulting  from  surplus  sugar . — India  is  faced  with  an  expoi  table  surplus 
of  1800  000  tons  of  sugar.  The  surplus  there  is  now  becoming  unmanageable, 
creating  serious  problems  of  financing  and  storage  and  threatens  a  crisis  of  the 
first  magnitude,  leading  to  acute  suffering  and  widespread  discontent,  adverse 
economic  and  political  repercussions  affecting  millions  in  India.  This  crisis  can 
only  be  averted  by  exporting  at  least  1  million  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States. 

India  looks  to  exports  for  economic  development 

India  regards  its  proposed  export  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  as  especially 
important  now  because  it  is  on  the  threshold  of  its  third  5-year  plan  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

India’s  third  5-year  plan  is  a  continuance  of  her  developmental  programs, 
intended  to  achieve  better  standards  of  living  for  438  million  people  in  free¬ 
dom  and  through  democratic  methods.  This  population  is  greater  than  that 
of  all  Latin  America  and  Africa  combined.  The  greatest  shortage  that  India 
faces  now  is  that  of  foreign  exchange  required  to  pay  for  the  heavy  imports 
of  machinery  and  capital  equipment  needed  for  its  developmental  programs.  It 
is  estimated  by  the  Indian  Government  and  the  World  Bank  missions  which 
have  visited  India  to  study  India’s  third  plan  that  the  nation  will  bo  faced 
with  a  foreign  exchange  deficit  of  about  $1  billion  a  year.  She  will  have  to 
depend,  to  a  great  degree,  on  friendly  countries  to  assist  her  to  bridge  the 
gap. 

At  the  same  time,  she  has  to  make  every  effort  to  promote  her  exports  and 
increase  her  foreign  exchange  earnings,  so  as  to  reduce  her  dependence  on 
foreign  aid.  This  need  of  increased  exports  has  been  recognized  and  empha¬ 
sized  by  various  international  bodies  and  missions  which  have  visited  India, 
and  is  an  integral  part  of  India’s  economic  policy.  From  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  not  merely  desirable  but  essential  that  India  should  be  given  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  export  a  commodity  like  sugar  of  which  she  has  now  a  large  surplus. 
This  would  enable  her  to  earn  substantial  foreign  exchange — it  is  estimated 
that  an  export  of  1  million  tons  a  year  would  earn  India  about  $91  million, 
which  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  her  in  paying  for  her  program  of  economic 
development. 

Importance  of  Indian  development  recognized  by  United  States 

The  importance  of  assisting  India  has  been  emphasized  by  American  leaders 
for  some  time.  India  hopes  the  United  States  will  permit  the  import  of  some 
of  its  sugar  as  a  method  of  assisting  without  dollar  outlay.  Some  comments 
of  American  leadership : 

John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  States. — “Foreign  aid  is  important 
to  most  underdeveloped  countries ;  but  for  some  of  them  the  real  life  and 
death  question  is  markets  for  their  export  commodities.” 

“One  nation  in  particular  stands  out  as  the  primary  example  of  particular 
importance  to  the  free  world,  and  in  particular  need  of  long-term  development 
capital.  That  nation  is  India — the  hinge  of  fate  in  Asia  *  *  *  India  has  moved 
into  the  state  of  economic  takeoff — her  population,  her  economy,  her  absorptive 
capacity,  her  own  efforts,  and  her  administrative  structure  combine  to  deserve 
our  firm  commitment  *  * 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  former  President  of  the  United  States. — “When  I  con¬ 
sider  in  my  own  mind  the  potential  contribution  of  India  to  the  prosperity  of  its 
own  people  and  of  the  entire  free  world — say  in  the  next  10  years — my  imagina¬ 
tion  fails  me  *  *  *. 

“As  (India)  prospers  the  whole  free  world  will  prosper  *  *  *.  The  spiral  of 
prosperity  throughout  the  free  world  will  lift  the  living  standards  of  all  our 
peoples  *  * 


1  Note. — All  figures  in  India  are  maintained  on  long  tons  refined  basis.  These  figures 
have  been  converted  to  short  tons  raw  value  for  this  memorandum. 
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C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. — “*  *  *  The  success  of  India’s 
efforts  to  develop  itself  with  rapidity  cannot  be  overemphasized  *  * 

Senate  of  the  United  States  (S.  Con.  Res.  74,  85th  Cong.). — “Resolved  by  the 
Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring),  That  the  Congress  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  economic  development  of  the  Republic  of  India  to  its  people, 
to  democratic  values  and  institutions,  and  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  world. 
Consequently,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  join  with  other  nations  in  providing  support  of  the  type,  magni¬ 
tude,  and  duration  adequate  to  assist  India  to  complete  successfully  its  current 
program  for  economic  development.” 

Thus,  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal  would  help  meet  the  domestic  needs  of 
the  United  States  for  sugar  and  would  serve  the  national  policy  of  this  country 
by  assisting  the  Indian  Government  in  financing  the  costs  of  its  own  programs 
for  national  development  on  a  self-help  basis. 

SUGAR  AND  INDIA’S  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Historically,  India  has  been  acknowledged  as  the  home  of  sugar.  Indians 
developed  the  art  of  sugar  making  at  least  3,000  years  ago  when  most  of  Europe 
was  not  introduced  to  its  taste. 

Indian  sugar  production,  processing,  and  distribution  is,  and  always  has 
been,  in  private  hands.  The  sugar  industry  is,  in  fact,  the  second  largest  private 
industry  in  the  country.  Today  India  is  by  far  the  world’s  largest  sugarcane 
producer,  its  output  of  sugarcane  being  85  million  tons.  Of  all  the  sugarcane 
growing  countries,  India  has  the  largest  acreage  under  this  crop — being  5.2 
million  acres.  This  accounts  for  a  third  of  the  world’s  total  acreage  under 
sugarcane.  The  number  of  growers  that  raise  this  crop  is  over  4  million. 
Together  with  their  dependents,  about  20  million  Indians  derive  their  livelihood 
from  sugarcane.  In  no  other  country  do  so  many  people  depend  on  this  single 
sugarcane  crop.  Taking  into  account  all  the  sugar  produced  in  India  including 
“Gur”  and  “Khandsasari”  (indigenous  forms  of  sugar),  the  annual  Indian  pro¬ 
duction  is  about  7.5  million  tons,  believed  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world.  Of 
this,  3.6  million  tons  (raw  value)  is  produced  by  vacuum  pan  factories. 

The  sugar  industry  has  modernized 

The  modern  sugar  industry  was  established  in  the  early  thirties  and  since 
then  has  made  all-round  progress  until  today  it  ranks  as  the  second  largest  in 
the  private  sector.  There  are  about  178  vacuum  sugar  factories  owned  by 
private  Indian  capital,  worked  by  Indian  labor,  and  managed  by  Indians. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  industry  is  over  $200  million,  of  which  plant  and 
equipment  accounts  for  $100  million. 

The  industry  employs  over  200,000  workers  and  the  fate  of  these  workers  and 
their  dependents,  together  more  than  a  million  persons,  is  entirely  linked  with 
the  industry. 

An  ancillary  industry  that  has  developed  over  the  last  5  or  6  years  is  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  machinery  in  India.  This  industry  is  also  owned  and 
operated  entirely  by  private  enterprise. 

Six  manufacturers  have  a  capacity  of  12  complete  new  plants  per  year.  In 
addition  to  this  they  have  enough  capacity  left  to  take  care  of  the  current  repair 
and  renewal  requirements  of  the  sugar  industry. 

It  should  therefore  be  realized  that  sugarcane  is  an  extremely  important  crop 
of  the  country  and  upon  it  hinges  the  fate  of  millions  of  Indians  and  a  large 
segment  of  the  Indian  economy.  Difficulties  in  the  marketing  of  this  important 
commercial  crop  are  bound  to  have  adverse  repercussions  on  millions  in  India, 
considerably  upset  the  rural  sector  and  affect  the  economy  of  the  whole  country, 
particularly  that  of  the  States  of  U.P.  and  Bihar  (which  embrace  a  population 
of  about  120  million)  which  are  the  principal  cane  producing  areas  in  the 
country. 

Changes  resulting  from  development 

Until  recently,  the  pattern  of  cultivation  had  been  that  the  sharecropping 
tenant  without  security  of  tenure,  without  adequate  and  dependable  facilities 
or  irrigation  had  plied  his  outmoded  implements  and  obtained  only  a  fraction 
of  the  crop  that  he  could  have,  if  proper  facilities  were  available  within  his 
reach.  The  yields  have  hitherto  stood  at  the  low  figure  of  16.24  tons  per  acre 
as  a  national  average. 
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Things  have  changed  rapidly  in  recent  years.  Irrigation  facilities  and  hydro¬ 
electric  power  are  being  supplied  on  a  hitherto  unimagined  scale.  India  has 
spent  more  on  irrigation  facilities  in  13  years  after  independence  than  had 
been  spent  in  the  previous  150.  Security  of  tenure  is  being  insured  to  the 
tenant  by  legislation,  all  over  the  country.  Roads  have  been  built  in  hitherto 
inaccessible  areas.  Community  development  projects  and  national  extension 
services  have  brought  modern  implements  and  latest  agricultural  methods  to 
the  door  of  the  grower. 

India  is  making  a  move  to  step  up  agricultural  production  which,  in  the  case 
of  sugarcane,  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world,  the  yield  being  16.24  against 
Hawaii’s  SO,  Java’s  50,  Formosa’s  30,  and  Puerto  Rico’s  25  tons. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  to  encourage  any  increase  in 
the  total  acreage  under  cane.  Any  additional  yields  of  this  crop  in  India  are 
likely  to  flow  from  the  steps  taken  to  improve  and  make  more  efficient  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  production  utilized  by  the  millions  of  small  growers  involved. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  number  of  growers  involved  is  so  large,  the  holdings  so 
small  and  the  yields  obtained  heretofore  so  low  by  virtue  of  the  inefficient  meth¬ 
ods  of  production  utilized,  that  the  granting  of  a  U.S.  import  quota  to  absorb  a 
part  of  the  increased  production  resulting  from  the  active  steps  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  crop  and  its  yield  on  existing  acreage  will  result  in  great 
benefit  to  over  21  million  Indians  and  to  the  U.S.  citizens  who  produce  the  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  agricultural  commodities  and  services  which  India  will  be  able 
to  purchase  by  virtue  of  the  foreign  exchange  generated  by  exporting  to  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  granted  by  the  quota. 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  SURPLUS 

Indian  sugar  statistics  relate  to  periods  from  November  1  to  October  31  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  bulk  of  production  starts  around  November  and  is  completed  by 
about  the  middle  of  May. 

In  1960-61,  production  was  about  3.57  million  tons.  The  stocks  brought 
forward  from  the  previous  year  stood  at  660.000  tons  approximately.  Thus,  In¬ 
dia  has  a  total  supply  of  over  4.2  million  tons  of  sugar.  Of  this  a  little  over 
2.5  million  tons  were  consumed  internally  and  357,000  tons  exported.  This  left 
a  carryover  of  1.3  million  tons  for  the  current  season. 

The  position  for  1961-62  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  as  follows : 

Million  tons 


Stocks  as  of  Jan.  11,  1961 _  1.36 

Production  (estimated) _  3.18 

Total _  4.  54 


Of  this  the  internal  consumption  by  the  most  optimistic  estimate  is  expected 
to  take  care  of  about  2.7  million  tons,  leaving  a  balance  of  over  1.8  million  tons 
for  export. 

It  may  be  explained  that  production  in  the  current  season  will  be  less  than 
the  previous  season  because  the  Government  of  India,  by  legislation,  reduced  the 
production  of  vacuum  pan  factories.  This  is  an  extremely  hazardous  step  for  the 
Government  to  take  in  view  of  the  very  large  number  of  cane  growers  involved 
and  is  not  likely  to  yield  results  commensurate  with  the  hardship  involved  because 
the  grower  is  forced  to  convert  his  cane  into  other  indigenous  forms  of  sugar. 
Control  of  acreage  by  legislation  is  considered  an  administrative  impossibility, 
especially  under  India’s  democratic  setup. 

INDIA’S  EXPORT  MARKETS 

Until  recent  years  India’s  production  was  such  that  sugar  exports  were  not 
much  of  a  problem.  With  the  acceleration  of  economic  development  and  increased 
sugar  production  as  a  consequence  of  this  acceleration,  India  had  looked  toward 
the  prospect  of  export  earnings  from  sugar  which  would  contribute  to  India’s  in¬ 
come  and  that  of  its  people.  Now  it  is  no  longer  a  question  only  of  export  earn¬ 
ings.  It  is  a  matter  of  survival  of  the  industry  and  the  health  of  the  nation’s  en¬ 
tire  economy,  for  India  has  1,800,000  tons  of  sugar  over  and  above  domestic  re¬ 
quirements  and  must  find  markets  for  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  surplus. 
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India  has  no  preferential  markets 

Virtually  every  other  sugar  exporting  country  has  a  preferential  market.  The 
so-called  preferential  markets  account  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  sugar  exported 
the  world  over.  The  balance  of  one-third  is  dumped  into  the  world  market  at 
throwaway  prices.  India  has  no  preferential  market,  and,  therefore,  seeks  to 
sell  its  sugar  in  the  United  States.  Having  regard  to  size  of  the  “world  free 
market”  and  the  prices  ruling  therein,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  sell  the 
Indian  surplus  in  it.  If  forced  so  to  do,  it  would  result  in  untold  suffering  to 
millions  of  Indian  growers  and  a  serious  upset  of  the  Indian  economy. 

Communist  purchases  of  Cuban  sugar  overflowing  into  Indian  markets 

As  an  indirect  consequence  of  U.S.  action  to  prohibit  the  import  to  the  United 
States  of  Cuban  sugar,  however,  India  has  found  that  its  neighboring  markets 
are  being  invaded  by  Cuban  sugar  purchased  by  Russia  and  mainland  China 
from  Cuba  and  being  dumped  by  these  nations  into  what  otherwise  would  be 
Indian  markets.  China  has  recently  sold  30,000  tons  of  sugar  to  Burma.  Poland 
has  announced  the  sale  of  40,000  tons  to  Ceylon.  Sugar  from  Communist 
sources  is  starting  to  encircle  India  and  preempt  India’s  markets.  In  fact,  the 
markets  available  to  India  are  rather  limited  and  not  in  a  position  to  absorb 
her  surpluses. 

Under  the  circumstances  India  looks  to  the  United  States,  the  world’s  largest 
importer  with  a  domestic  market  that  is  rapidly  expanding.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  refined  sugar  in  the  continental  United  States  averages  about 
97  pounds  per  year.  About  half  of  the  great  quantities  of  sugar  required 
to  meet  this  demand  has  traditionally  been  imported  by  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  is  presently  engaged  in  securing  adequate  supplies  of  foreign 
sugar  to  meet  its  domestic  requirements. 

Considering  that  India  is  one  of  the  largest  sugar  producers  in  the  world 
and  that  Indian  sugar  production  must  continue  to  take  care  of  the  increasing 
cane  yields  forthcoming  as  a  result  of  developmental  activities  if  India’s  eco¬ 
nomic  development  is  not  to  be  frustrated,  a  quota  of  1  million  tons  out  of  the 
total  U.S.  imports  of  4,500,000,  is  not  large. 


India  has  sugar  in  stock 

Even  from  the  supply  point  of  view,  India  has  sugar  in  hand  and  the  Indian 
industry  is  carrying  an  almost  unbearable  load  of  stocks.  In  fact,  physical 
stocks  with  the  industry  by  the  30tli  of  April  1962  are  expected  to  have  been 
in  excess  of  3  million  tons.  Sugar  could  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  right 


away,  ex-stock. 

Perhaps  no  other  country  has  such  a  large  exportable  surplus — 1,800,000  tons— 
nor  is  the  problem  so  acute  as  is  with  India,  because  of  the  limited  markets 
that  are  available  to  her.  Quite  contrary  to  this,  many  other  countries  are 
attempting  to  increase  their  production  (or  have  already  done  so)  primarily 
to  supply  to  the  United  States. 

By  procuring  sugar  from  India,  the  U.S.  Government  would  not  only  meet 
her  needs  but  solve  the  sugar  surplus  problem  that  threatens  Indian  economy 
with  serious  injury. 

SHIPPING 


From  the  standpoint  of  shipping  alone,  export  of  Indian  sugar  to  the  United 
States  is  desirable.  It  is  noteworthy  that  presently  wheat  is  being  shipped  to 
India  under  Public  Law  480  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  3  million  tons— 
almost  1.25  shiploads  a  day.  Most  of  these  ships  will  return  to  the  United 
States  empty  because  India’s  exports  to  the  United  States  are  so  small  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  U.S.  exports  to  India.  Were  the  United  States  to  grant  the  re¬ 
quested  sugar  quota,  these  vessels  could  be  gainfully  employed  on  their  return 
voyages.  This  would  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  shipping  industry  and  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Indian  sugar  is  available  for  immediate  shipment  and  can  be  delivered  to 
east  coast  ports  within  30  to  35  days  in  transit. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  INDIAN  TRADE 

Supply  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  by  India  would  considerably  increase 
the  total  volume  of  trade  between  these  two  countries.  This  in  itself  would 
bring  a  large  section  of  the  Indian  population  closer  to  the  United  States,  lead 
to  the  development  of  several  contacts  on  both  sides,  and  bring  home  to  a  large 
section  of  the  Indian  population,  particularly  the  cane  grower,  the  industrial 
worker,  sugar  trader,  etc.,  the  benefits  of  trading  with  the  United  States.  This 
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trade  would  assist  in  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  resulting 
in  demand  for  more  and  more  goods.  A  developed  India,  with  its  large  popula¬ 
tion.  will  be  a  tremendous  market. 

At  present  the  U.S.  trade  with  southeastern  Asia,  with  a  population  of  600 
million,  is  about  2  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  foreign  trade.  In  this  connection, 
a  quick  look  at  the  India-United  States  trade  figures  is  very  revealing. 


United  States-India  trade 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


1956 

1957. 

1958. 

1959. 

1960. 

1961. 


Year 


Imports  from 
the  United 
States 

India  exports 

Net  deficit 
for  India 

267 

205 

62 

340 

187 

153 

323 

162 

161 

390 

190 

200 

640 

230 

410 

482 

254 

228 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


The  .conclusion  that  irresistibly  springs  from  these  figures  is  that  while  India’s 
imports  have  increased  tremendously  over  the  past  several  years  the  Indian 
exports  to  the  United  States  have  registered  only  a  negligible  increa.se. 

With  the  need  for  increasing  the  output  of  machinery  and  capital  equipment 
required  for  India’s  development  programs,  the  volume  of  Indian  purchases 
from  the  United  States  would  continue  to  grow  larger.  Further,  balance-of- 
trade  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  show  that  many  of  the 
countries  which  are  leading  exporters  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  presently 
enjoy  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  and  none  has  such  a 
wide  gap  in  its  trade  with  the  United  States  as  India. 

Sugar  supplied  from  underdeveloped  countries 

Sugar  purchases  by  the  United  States  could  be  a  very  effective  means  of 
assisting  the  development  of  underdeveloped  countries.  By  the  very  nature  of 
her  economy,  sugar  would  be  ideally  suited  as  an  export  item  for  India.  Unlike 
the  industrialized  countries  which  have  a  large  number  of  export  articles  and 
a  well-developed  foreign  trade,  in  India  exports  of  primary  products  like  jute, 
tea,  ores,  sugar,  et  cetera,  have  to  be  the  mainstay  for  earning  foreign  exchange 
and  developing  her  foreign  trade. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  has  definitely  adopted  a  policy  of  assisting 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  it  should  implement  this  policy  by  granting  a  sugar 
quota  to  India.  If  standards  of  living  are  taken  as  an  index  to  the  degree  of 
undei development,  India  is  probably  the  most  underdeveloped  countrv  among 
the  prospective  sugar-supplying  countries. 

Purchases  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Sugar  Act.  special  consideration  must  be  shown,  inter 
alia,  to  countries  that  buy  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  If  consideration  is 
to  be  shown  on  this  account.  India,  which  has  the  record  of  being  the  largest 
purchaser  in  the  world  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and  definitely  by  far 
the  largest  amongst  the  prospective  sugar-supplying  nations  of  the  world, 
°  y be  granted  a  quota.  Her  purchases  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
in  19o9  amounted  to  $209  million  and  to  about  $414  million  in  I960.  In  May 
1960,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  India, 
India  agreed  to  purchase  12  million  tons  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 
Consequently  her  purchases  were  considerably  higher  in  1961  than  in  1960  and 
will  be  higher  still  in  1962.  Under  the  circumstances,  India  deserves  special 
consideration  in  keeping  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Equitable  distribution  of  benefits 

If  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  assist  the  largest  number  of  people  and 
the  benefits  of  such  assistance  is  to  be  fairly  distributed,  India  has  again  a 
strong  point.  The  number  of  canegrowers  and  their  dependents  that  will  benefit 
runs  into  millions — it  would  outnumber  the  entire  population  of  several  other 
sugar-producing  countries,  let  alone  the  limited  section  of  the  canegrowers  in 
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these  countries.  In  no  other  country  are  20  million  people,  small  cane  farmers 
and  their  families — dependent  on  sugarcane  for  their  livelihood.  The  basic 
pattern  of  cane  cultivation  in  India  is  that  of  the  small  farmer,  with  farms 
averaging  about  1.5  acres. 

Healthy  growth  of  international  sugar  trade 

Again,  if  the  world  trade  in  sugar  is  to  develop  on  healthy  lines  rather  than 
be  concentrated  amongst  a  few  countries,  it  is  desirable  that  a  reasonable  shaie 
of  this  trade  is  given  to  India,  which  is  the  world’s  oldest,  and  one  of  the  largest 
sugar  producers.  Whereas  some  sugar  exporting  countries  export  from  50  to  95 
percent  of  their  production,  India  has  been  restricted,  for  historical  reasons,  to 
an  almost  negligble  share  of  the  world  trade.  If  India  is  permitted  to  export 
1  million  tons  to  the  United  States  her  exports  would  be  only  23  percent  of  her 
production,  as  against  an  average  of  80  percent  of  the  principal  sugar  exporting 
countries.  If  the  Indian  people  are  to  be  given  a  chance  to  improve  their  lot  it 
would  necessarily  imply  a  break  with  historical  factors  that  have  been  con¬ 
tributory  to  this  state  of  affairs.  The  United  States,  as  the  largest  importer  of 
sugar,  can  greatly  influence  the  pattern  of  world  trade  and  channel  it  in  a  manner 
that  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  sugar  producers  of  the  world  including  India. 

Conclusion 

The  United  States  must  import  a  part  of  its  sugar  and  if  the  desirability  of 
importing  this  commodity  from  underdeveloped  countries  is  conceded  and  the 
necessity  of  correcting  the  imbalance  of  trade ,  between  the  United  States  is 
recognized,'  then  India,  which  buys  U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  manufactured 
goods,  and  services,  must  receive  consideration  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  quota 
from  the  United  States.  Every  dollar  of  foreign  exchange  that  India  is  permitted 
to  earn  by  exporting  sugar  to  the  United  States  will  be  spent  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  benefits  of  an  Indian  quota  will  redound  not  only  to  the  people 
of  India,  but  to  those  in  the  United  States  as  well.  A  quota  to  India  will  do 
the  greatest  good  for  the  largest  number  of  people. 


SUMMARY 

To  sum  up : 

1.  India  is  the  world’s  largest  sugarcane  producer. 

2.  The  sugar  industry  is  entirely  in  the  private  sector  and  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  nation.  Exports  of  sugar  have,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  an  organization  of 

the  industry.  .  ,  ,  . 

3.  A  large  section  of  her  population,  over  21  million,  is  dependent  upon  sugar. 

4.  As  a  consequence  of  India’s  general  economic  development,  the  country  is 
now  faced  with  a  surplus  of  1,800,000  tons. 

5.  India  has  no  preferential  markets.  Part  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  pur¬ 
chases  of  Cuban  sugar  are  already  finding  their  way  into  India's  neighboring 
X~n  j\  rk^ts 

fi  Serious  injurv  to  the  Indian  economy  and  consequent  widespread  disaffec¬ 
tion  can  be  avoided  only  if  1  million  tons  of  sugar  is  shipped  to  the  United 

States.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

7.  India  has  sugar  available  for  immediate  shipment  from  stocks  on  hand 

which  can  be  delivered  in  30  to  35  days  port  to  port. 

8.  Sugar  exports  would  provide  the  return  cargo  sought  by  U.S.  ships  that 
carry  wheat  to  India  which  now  often  return  empty. 

9.  Sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  would  enable  India  to  earn  the  much- 
needed  dollars  for  her  development  activities,  thereby  insuring  her  speedy  eco¬ 
nomic  development  so  vital  to  the  entire  world. 

10.  India  is  the  world’s  largest  purchaser  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
and  desires  that  due  consideration  be  given  to  this  fact. 

11.  The  Indo-United  States  trade  balance  is  very  unfavorable  to  India.  Sugar 
exports  to  United  States  would  enable  India  to  narrow  this  gap. 

12.  The  benefits  of  exporting  sugar  to  the  United  States  would  go  to  a  very 
large  section  of  Indian  population. 

13.  Exports  of  sugar  from  India  would  diversify  sources  of  sugar  supply 
and  insure  healthy  growth  of  international  trade  in  sugar. 

14.  Sugar  purchasing  from  India  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  assist  underdeveloped  countries. 
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Mr.  Riddei/l.  My  name  is  James  W.  Riddell.  I  am  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  My  firm  is  counsel  for  the  Indian  Sugar  Mills  As¬ 
sociation,  an  organization  of  the  Indian  sugar  industry,  which  by  an 
act  of  Parliament  of  the  Republic  of  India  has  exclusive  responsibility 
for  the  export  of  Indian  sugar. 

The  Indian  people  have  long  been  associated  with  the  growing  and 
processing  of  sugar  and,  in  fact,  developed  the  art  of  sugarmaking  at 
least  3,000  years  ago,  long  before  Europe  was  introduced  to  its  taste. 

Today  the  Republic  of  India  is  probably  the  world’s  largest  sugar¬ 
cane  producer,  producing  around  84  million  tons  of  sugarcane  on  5.2 
million  acres  of  land.  This  accounts  for  about  one-third  of  the  world’s 
total  acreage  of  sugarcane. 

Individual  holding  are  small,  with  over  414  million  growers  divid¬ 
ing  the  total  acreage  under  cane.  This  means* that  the  average  sugar- 
cane  grower  has  less  than  2  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  When 
these  growers  are  taken  together  with  their  dependents,  it  means  that 
over  20  million  Indians  derive  their  livelihood  directly  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugarcane.  In  no  other  country  in  the  world  do  so  many 
people  depend  on  sugarcane  for  their  livelihoods. 

When  this  number  is  added  to  the  number  of  people  directly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  sugar  processing  industry,  the  second  largest  industry  in 
India,  it  means  that  over  21  million  Indian  people  are  directly  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  sugar  industry  for  their  livelihood.  But  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the  Indian  people  does  not  stop  with 
even  this  large  number  of  individuals,  for  the  whole  population  of 
India,  that  is  around  438  million  people,  are  concerned  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Indian  sugar  industry  since  sugar  has  a  big  export  poten¬ 
tial  and  can,  if  encouraged,  become  an  important  source  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  to  India. 

The  principal  sugar  producing  belt  of  India  is  comprised  of  the 
three  States  of  Punjab,  U.P.  (U.P.  stands  for  United  Prime  Min¬ 
ister)  ,  and  Bihar.  These  States,  as  you  know,  share  a  common  boun¬ 
dary  with  Communist  China.  The  standard  of  living  of  these  people 
is  quite  low  by  our  standards  and  the  methods  used  by  them  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cane  are,  of  necessity,  far  less  efficient  than  those  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  For  example,  yields  per  acre  run  about  16.24 
tons  as  a  national  average  in  India.  This  low  yield  is  to  be  compared 
with  Hawaii’s  80  tons  per  acre,  Java’s  50  tons,  Formosa’s  30  tons,  and 
Puerto  Ricos  25  tons.  These  people  (these  people  who  grow  the  cane 
and  who  process  it  in  the  sugar  factory)  are  friendly  to  the  United 
.States  they  are  certainly  not  the  friends  of  Communist  China — but 
they  need  a  market  for  the  commodity  on  which  they  depend  for  a 
living. 

Today  they  find  themselves  confronted  not  only  with  a  surplus  of 
sugar  in  their  own  country  and  in  the  free  world,  but  they  find  that 
Cuban  sugar  which  has  been  exported  to  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
is  beginning  to  invade  their  own  traditional  markets.  For  example, 
last  year  China  sold  30,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  to  Burma,  and  Poland 
last  year  announced  the  sale  of  40,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  to  Ceylon. 
Any  quota  granted  by  the  United  States  to  these  people  would  be 
deeply  appreciated. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  my  appearance  here  to  persuade  this  com¬ 
mittee  in  any  respect  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar  it  should  allow  to  the 
domestic  producers  of  the  United  States.  I  appear  here  only  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  plea  of  India  that  it  be  allowed  to  share  in  that  part  of  the 
total  U.S.  sugar  consumption  which  this  committee  and  the  Congress 
decides  should  be  supplied  by  foreign  producers.  I  should  also  make 
it  plain  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  argue  against  or  oppose  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  other  countries  who  are  now  in  a  position,  by  virtue  of  their 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  and  the  availability  of 
sugar  to  them,  to  supply  a  part  of  the  foreign  quota  to  be  consumed 
in  the  United  States  under  the  Sugar  Act. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  developing  country  of  India  needs  all  of 
the  assistance  that  it  can  obtain  from  the  United  States — that  every 
bit  of  economic  aid  given  by  the  United  States  to  India  advances  the 
cause  of  the  United  States  in  its  fight  for  a  free  world  against  commu¬ 
nism,  and  that  every  dollar  of  U.S.  economic  help  assists  in  raising  the 
living  standard  of  the  Indian  people  and  helps  them  along  the  road 
to  progress,  I  do  not  pitch  my  arguments  (my  case  as  a  lawyer  here 
or  the  case  of  India  upon  these  grounds  alone)  in  support  of  a  U.S. 
sugar  quota  for  India  on  these  grounds  alone. 

Rather,  I  base  my  case,  the  case  of  India,  for  a  quota  upon  the 
sound  business  proposition  that  every  dollar  earned  by  India  through 
the  export  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  will  be  returned  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer's,  merchants,  and  farmers  of  the  United  States  in  trade. 

India’s  438  million  people  bring  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
one  of  the  largest  and  least  developed  markets  in  the  world.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  India  need  everything — but  to  purchase  the  goods  and  services 
offered  by  the  businessmen  and  farmers  of  the  United  States,  they 
must  have  the  dollars  with  which  to  do  business.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  few  American  businessmen  today  find  themselves  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  doing  business  with  India  for  rupees.  They  need  dollars. 

American  businessmen  and  farmers  wish  to  receive  dollars  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  goods  and  services,  but  it  is  impossible  for  India  to 
do  business  on  this  basis  if  it  is  not  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  dol¬ 
lars.  Sugar  is  a  commodity  upon  which  India  is  chiefly  dependent 
at  the  present  t  ime  to  expand  her  dollar  revenues.  The  United  States 
needs  sugar — India  can  supply  the  sugar — India  needs  the  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  and  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
demonstrated  its  desire  to  have  them.  All  that  remains  is  for  India  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  earn  dollars  with  which  to  purchase  these 
manfactured  goods  and  agricultural  commodities  from  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Indian  sugar,  if  it  can  be  sold  in  the  United 
States,  will  supply  those  dollars. 
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India’s  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  is  a  most  unfavor¬ 
able  one,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  figures: 

United  States-India  trade 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

Imports 

from 

United  States 

India 

exports 

Net  deficit 
for  India 

1956  _ 

267 

205 

62 

153 

161 

200 

410 

228 

1957  _ 

340 

187 

1958  _  _ _ _ 

323 

162 

1959  _ 

390 

190 

I960  _  _ 

640 

230 

1961  _  _ 

482 

254 

The  source  of  these  figures  are  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

And  this  is  in  the  pamphlet  I  submitted  for  the  record. 

If  India  is  to  continue  to  trade  with  the  United  States,  then  it  must 
be  permitted  to  sell  to  as  well  as  buy  from  the  United  States.  If 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  (through  this  committee)  grants 
India  a  sugar  quota,  a  reliable  source  of  dollars  will  be  made  available 
to  India  and  India’s  purchases,  whether  of  cotton,  wheat,  locomotives, 
hydroelectric  equipment,  machinery,  et  cetera,  will  redound  to  the 
benefit,  not  only  of  its  own  citizens,  but  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  involved  in  the  production  of  these  goods  and  services. 

Since  India  has  never  shared  in  the  benefits  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the 
voice  of  its  representatives  is  perhaps  not  to  be  accorded  the  weight 
of  the  representatives  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  the  other  countries  who 
have  shared  the  benefits  of  the  Sugar  Act.  when  it  comes  to  evaluating 
its  meaning  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
who  produce  sugar.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  India  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  workings  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  the  past  and  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  and  feel  the  impact  of  the  chaotic  conditions 
that  have  existed  in  the  world  market  for  sugar.  Thus  India  believes 
that  it.  has  the  experience  to  join  with  the  representatives  of  the  other 
sugar  producing  countries  of  the  world  in  opposing  the  global  quota 
system  advanced  for  the  first  time  before  this  committee  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  administration. 

Appearing  late  as  we  do  in  these  hearings,  I  will  not  burden  this 
committee  by  repeating  the  reasons  why  we  believe  that  the  global 
quota  system  should  not  be  adopted.  Instead,  I  join  in  the  criticism 
advanced  against  that  system  by  the  representatives  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and,  indeed,  all  who  have  analyzed  the  meaning  of  the  system 
for  the  sugar  producers  of  the  world  who  share  in  or  who  like  us,  hope 
to  share  in  the  U.S.  market  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  India  is  now  and  will 
continue  to  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  United  States  with  1  million 
tons  of  sugar  per  year,  assuming  that  the  world  continues  in  peace, 
and  as  I  have  said,  if  India  is  permitted  to  sell  to  the  United  States 
lion  tons  of  sugur,  or  any  other  commodity,  every  dollar  earned 
by  India  in  so  doing  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  in  considering  this  legislation  you  will  grant 
India  a  quota.  While  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  motives  and 
sound  reasons  underlying  the  continued  reservation  of  a  large  part  of 
the  foreign  production  which  can  be  sold  in  the  United  States  to  Cuba, 
I  must  point  out  that  India  is  today  a  friend  of  the  United  States 
who  is  continuing  to  trade  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  at 
an  accelerated  rate — a  friend  who  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
sell  if  it  is  to  continue  to  buy,  and  I  implore  this  committee  to  set 
aside  some  part  of  Cuba’s  former  quota  for  the  people  of  India  so  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  sugar,  earn  dollars  and  spend 
them  in  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  both  nations. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Riddell. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  as  to  the  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar 
in  India. 

Mr.  Riddell.  It  is  very  low,  sir — very  low.  The  people  of  India  do 
not  have  the  standard  of  living  of  our  people.  Before  they  can  buy 
sugar  they  have  got  to  buy  the  essential  of  life — they  have  got  to  buy 
bread,  rice,  or  whatever  they  can  to  subsist. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  that  I  have  heard 
people  suggest  that  India  should  not  be  exporting  food  when  the 
people  are  in  need,  and  when  sugar  is  such  a  vital  food,  and  has  life- 
sustaining  value — that  most  of  it  should  be  consumed  in  India. 

Mr.  Riddell.  May  I  speak  to  that,  sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Right  now  the  people  of  India  need  wheat.  The  sugar 
that  India  can  sell  in  the  United  States  buys  the  wheat  which  the 
Indian  people  need  as  food  more  than  they  need  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection - 

Mr.  Riddell.  Consumption  will  rise  as  India  develops  and  im¬ 
proves  the  standard  of  living  of  its  people,  but  as  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  goes  up  and  the  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  goes  up,  so  will 
production  of  that  commodity. 

The  Chairman.  India  produced  sugar  3,000  years  ago,  did  you  not 
say? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Indian  people  should  have 
an  appetite  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Riddell.  They  have  the  appetite,  sir,  but  they  do  not  have  the 
wherewithal  to  satisfy  that  appetite.  They  consume  about  7.5  million 
tons  of  indigenous  forms  of  sugar  every  year.  There  is  what  we  call 
gur  and  khandsari.  They  are  brown  sugars,  and  they  consume  fan¬ 
tastic  quantities  of  these,  but  I  had  thought  that  you  referred  to  table 
sugar  by  our  standards  of  table  sugar.  By  our  standards  the  Indian 
people  consume  about  2.5  million  tons  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  sugar  in  any  form. 

Mr.  Riddell.  They  consume  now  about  10  million  tons  of  sugar  per 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Their  per  capita  consumption  is  the  lowest  in  the 
world,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes.  That  comes  by  virtue  of  the  economic  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  people.  If  a  man  has  but  10  rupees  to  spend,  he  spends 
it  for  bread  before  he  spends  it  for  sugar. 
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The  Chairman.  You  talk  about  buying  wheat  in  exchange  for  the 
sugar. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  in  effect  authorizes  that,  the  authorization 
for  the  purchase  of  225,000  tons  of  Indian  sugar  which  was  approved, 
but  the  Indians  were  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  buying  any  bushels 
of  wheat. 

Mr.  Riddell.  May  I  speak  to  that  point  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Some  years  ago  an  agreement  was  negotiated  calling 
for  the  purchase  of  10  million  tons  of  U.S.  wheat.  That  agreement 
has  been  proceeding  according  to  schedule.  I  inquired  into  that  no 
later  than  this  morning  of  officials  in  the  Indian  Embassy.  It  has 
been  going  according  to  schedule.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  about 
1.25  shiploads  of  American  wheat  are  being  delivered  to  Indian  ports 
every  day. 

In  addition  to  the  commitment  to  take  16  million  tons  of  wheat 
over  a  period  of  4  years,  India  found  itself,  under  the  agreement,  to 
continue  to  purchase  from  its  normal  suppliers  400,000  tons  per  year. 
In  satisfying  that  requirement  last  year  India  purchased  in  the  United 
States  an  additional  100,000  tons  of  wheat  for  cash  with  a  part  of  its 
limited  dollar  reserves.  It  has  no  dollars  to  speak  of,  yet  it  came  into 
our  market  and  purchased  100,000  tons  of  our  wheat  for  cash. 

I  have  not  been  able,  in  the  short  time  available,  to  explore  this 
problem  as  fully  as  I  would  like,  but  I  understand,  and  I  have  been 
assured,  that  India’s  agreements  to  purchase  wheat  from  the  United 
States  are  being  and  will  be  complied  with  fully.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  will  purchase  wheat  here  whenever  we  have  the  dollars. 

Assume  for  a  minute,  sir.  that  this  committee  sees  fit  to  grant  us  a 
source  of  dollars  in  the  form  of  a  quota — there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
that  you  can  name  that  we  do  not  need  except  the  few  exports  that 
we  make  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  need  your  cotton.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  year  we  have  negotiated  an  agreement  to  purchase  50,000 
bales  of  cotton  from  the  United  States — let  me  get  my  figures  set 
straight— it  is  44,000  bales  of  cotton,  sir,  in  turn  for  the  50,000  short 
tons  of  sugar  which  the  United  States  is  permitting  us  to  import  into 
this  country,  that  is,  into  the  United  States,  between  January  1,  1962, 
and  June  30,  1962.  We  are  ahead  of  schedule  on  buying  that  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  in  the  last  transaction,  as  a 
result  of  the  purchase  of  the  Indian  sugar,  that  the  Indians  did  agree 
to  purchase  44,000  bales  of  cotton  with  the  .money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  sugar  in  this  market  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir.  I  referred  to  the  agreement  entered  into 
on  February  12,  1962.  In  addition  to  the  negotiated  agreement,  which 
1  have  in  my  hand  here,  I  understand  that  we  are  agreeing  to  purchase 
120  percent  more — excuse  me,  sir — 20  percent  more. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  under  a  Public  Law  480  agreement,  or  as 
the  result  of  an  exchange  resulting  from  language  in  the  law  to  give 
consideration  to  agricultural  purchases? 

Mr.  Riddell.  No,  sir.  This  is  in  addition  to,  outside  of  Public  Law 
480  agreements.  And  it  is  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  cotton  normally 
imported  into  the  country  of  India  from,  in  the  language  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States — including  the  United 
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States  of  America — so  that  this  is  cotton  we  are  purchasing  with  sugar 
money  that  we  earned  in  addition  to  all  of  our  public  Law  480  agree¬ 
ments  and  our  agreements  to  purchase  cotton  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  of  the  money 
that  India  receives  from  the  sale  of  sugar  in  this  market  will  be  spent 
back  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Right  here,  sir.  Let  me  make  plain  this,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  :  This  is  a  big  candy  store,  this  is  the  United  States.  And  the 
Indian  people  have  very  few  pennies  to  spend  here.  They  need  every¬ 
thing  we  manufacture  from  locomotives  to  knives  and  forks.  They 
need  cotton.  They  need  a  great  many  agricultural  products. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  need  tobacco? 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  use  tobacco.  [Laughter.] 
I  do  not  think  that  we  could  use  it.  As  a  Virginian  I  would  love  to. 
I  understand  that  India  exports  a  considerable  volume  of  tobacco. 
Precisely  how  much  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  They  export  tobacco,  I  know,  but  I  am  not  talking 
about  importing  it  here,  but  I  am  talking  about  exporting  some  Ameri¬ 
can  tobacco  to  them. 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  deliver  the  sugar  into  this 
market  from  India  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  The  same  amount  of  time  that  it  takes  to  get  a  bale 
of  cotton  from  the  United  Stat  es  to  India,  .‘15  days. 

The  Chairman.  About  what? 

Mr.  Riddell.  About  35  days. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  IIoeven.  Mr.  Riddell,  where  is  India  selling  its  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  India  has  no  preferential  markets  for  the  disposition 
of  its  sugar.  Unlike  most  of  the  sugar-producing  nations  of  the  world, 
it  has  no  preferential  market,  so  it  must  sell  it  where  it  can  find  a 
market  for  it.  They  would  like  to  sell  it  here. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Where  does  it  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Mostly  southeast  Asia,  Canada — wherever  we  can,  sir. 
We  are,  certainly,  not  selling  any  of  it  to  Russia.  Russia,  as  you 
know,  raises  a  great,  deal  of  sugar  and  it  has  bound  itself  to  take  in  so 
much  of  Cuba's  sugar  that  it  is  pumping  sugar  into  India’s  traditional 
markets  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  And  is  some  of  it  going  into  Red  China  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  Communist  Red  China  is 
pumping  sugar  that  it  has  agreed  to  buy  from  Cuba  into  the  countries 
that  normally  India  would  supply. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  notice  in  your  statement  that  you  say  among  other 
things : 

I  must  point  out  that  India  is  today  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 

I  put  a  big  question  mark  behind  that. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Well,  sir,  I  can  answer  that  myself  not  as  to  the  po¬ 
litical  nuances  of  the  Indian  policy,  but  I  can  say  only  that  I  sit  here 
representing  Indian  businessmen  and  Indian  farmers  and  Indian 
workers.  They  are  friendly  to  the  United  States,  I  can  say  that. 
They  wish  to  trade  with  the  United  States.  They,  like  ourselves,  won 
their  independence  the  hard  way.  And  today  they  stand  less  than 
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25  years  old  as  a  nation  attempting  to  live  in  what  is  for  them  a  very, 
very  perilous  world.  They  are  today  very  much  in  the  same  position 
that  the  United  States  found  itself  after  we  won  our  independence 
from  England  by  our  war  for  independence.  I  imagine  that  they  feel 
they  are  very  much  in  the  position  that  we  were  when  the  world  of  that 
time  was  arguing  that  we  should  either  join  the  Camp  Boneparte  or 
the  people  allied  with  England. 

If  you  will  recall,  sir,  George  Washington  in  his  farewell  address, 
warned  our  people  of  foreign  entanglements.  He  said  that  until  we 
were  strong  enough  we  had  best  mind  our  own  business  lest  in  the 
process  of  meddling  in  other’s  affairs  we  lose  the  independence  that 
we  had  so  short  a  time  before  gained. 

I  cannot  put  myself  in  the  position  of  an  Indian  or  the  Indian 
Government,  but  I  can  say  this,  that  these  people,  if  you  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  sell  sugar  in  our  market,  will  buy  the  products  of 
the  United  States  here ;  for  every  dollar  that  you  let  them  earn  they 
will  spend  a  dollar  here. 

Mr.  Puri  points  out  that  the  trade  between  India  and  Russia  and 
Communist  Red  China  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  India  and  the  United  States.  That  happens  to  be  the  fact. 
I  can  place  the  dollar  amounts  in  the  record  if  you  would  like  me 
to  do  so,  Mr.  Hoeven.  These  people  are  active  enemies  of  Commu¬ 
nist  Red  China.  They  share  a  common  boundary  with  them.  They 
have  had  reason  by  virtue  of  the  recent  encroachment  of  Communist 
Red  China  upon  their  boundaries  to  understand  Communists  in  a 
way  that  we  have  not  yet  had  to  experience. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point,  but  when  you  say 
that  India  is  today  a  friend  of  the  United  States,  I  just  wonder  a  bit — 
I  wonder  whether  your  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  India 
constantly  votes  against  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  that  Mr.  Menon  loses  no  opportunity  to  criticize  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Riddell.  May  I  go  off  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  imagine  that  many  Indians,  many  Indian  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  particular,  find  themselves  in  the  position  regarding  Mr. 
Menon  that  some  of  the  members  of  this  committee  find  themselves 
in  with  respect  to  some  officials  of  our  own  Government. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  our  friendship  for 
India — there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  One  transaction  provided  $2,200  million  for  India, 
and  they  did  not  have  to  make  a  loan — they  got  it  by  grant  to  be 
paid  back  over  a  long  period  of  years.  That  proves  and  is  substantial 
evidence  of  our  friendship  for  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Certainly,  sir.  And  India  is  deeply  appreciative  of 
that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  would  like  to  go  a  little  bit  further  into  the  basic 
theme  that  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Hoeven  have  discussed. 
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You  have  emphasized  throughout  your  statement,  as  you  do  on 
page  4  where  you  make  the  statement : 

Rather,  I  base  my  case,  the  case  of  India  for  a  quota,  upon  the  sound 
business  proposition  that  every  dollar  earned  by  India  through  the  export  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  will  be  returned  to  the  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  farmers  of  the  United  States  in  trade. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  India  willing  to  make  a  commitment  that  all  of  the 
funds  she  derives  from  the  sale  of  sugar  shall  be  deposited  in  Amer¬ 
ican  banks  and  be  withdrawn  only  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
American  agricultural  products  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  We  cannot  commit  the  Indian  Government.  I  can 
say  this,  I  think  the  only  modification  to  your  statement  that  we 
would  have  to  get  clearance  on  would  be  as  to  the  purchase  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Poage,  this  is  a  big  candy  store.  The  United  States 
manufactures  a  lot  of  things  that  India  needs — locomotives,  hydro¬ 
electric  equipment.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  purchase  those  with 
dollars,  too. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that  you  would,  but  we  could  produce  this 
sugar  here,  could  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course,  we  could.  If  we  are  going  to  let  somebody 
have  these  quotas,  then  should  we  not  say  to  those  people  who  want 
to  have  them  that  they  must  purchase  American  products? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Poage.  So  that  we  will  not  have  any  total  deprivation  of  the 
products  of  the  American  farm. 

Mr.  Riddell.  This  committee  can  draft  this  legislation  and  the 
Congress  can  enact  it,  as  it  will,  and  of  course - 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that ;  I  understand  that.  But  what  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  is  how  we  can  draft  it  so  that  it  will  be  of  assistance 
to  you  and  still  keep  you  in  line  with  what  some  of  us  think  we  ought 
to  do. 

Mr.  Riddell.  If  we  can  purchase  agricultural  commodities  with  the 
dollars  that  you  permit  us  to  earn  by  way  of  the  sugar  purchases,  we, 
of  course,  are  far  better  off  than  we  are  today,  but  we  would  like — 
and  this  is  the  case  of  our  expressing  our  hopes,  of  expressing  our 
“druthers,”  we  would  like  to  be  in  the  position,  also,  of  being  able  to 
purchase  locomotives  from  the  people  of  Illinois,  hydroelectric  equip¬ 
ment  manufactured  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  manufactured  in  California — we  would  like,  also,  to  be  able  to 
buy  these  other  things. 

It  is  true  that  to  the  extent  we  withdraw  some  part  of  the  U.S. 
production  from  sugar  that  the  farmers  in  the  United  States  have  a 
problem.  I  think  the  farmers  of  India  would  be  very  sympathetic 
to  their  point  of  view.  It  is  simply  that  India  needs  so  much  that 
they  would  prefer  if  they  had  their  “druthers”  to  be  able  to  buy  other 
things  too. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Riddell.  To  have  some  flexibility. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  not  talking  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  ;  you  are  talking  to  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
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I  come  buck  to  the  proposition,  will  you  give  us  that  kind  of  a 
commitment  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  it,  sir.  I  cleared  the 
statement  I  made  that  every  dollar  we  are  permitted  to  earn  will  be 
spent  in  the  United  States. 

Within  an  hour  after  I  leave  this  witness  chair,  I  will  go  back  to 
the  people  and  attempt  to  obtain  whatever  commitment  you  wish 
to  impose. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  something  I  would  like  to  know  about.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  we  are  going  to  go — I  do  not  know  how  far  the 
committee  is  going  to  go,  but  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  until  we  know  what  the  Indian  Government  will  do. 

Mr.  Riddell.  And  the  petitioners  here,  we  who  represent  the  Indian 
sugar  producers,  have  every  responsibility  as  the  petitioners  here  to 
tell  you  precisely  what  we  will  do.  It  is  just  that  I  am  not  now  in 
a  position  to  make  the  commitment. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  could  make 
a  commitment,  that  the  Indian  farmers  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  commitment,  but  you  do  not  know  what  the  political  situation 
would  be  or  what  the  Government’s  attitude  will  be. 

Mr.  Rillell.  I  think,  sir,  we  can  ascertain  with  great  speed  the 
position  of  the  Indian  Government.  And  as  I  said  as  the  petitioner 
here,  with  hat  in  hand,  we  owe  you  every  obligation  to  tell  you  pre¬ 
cisely  what  we  will  do.  It  is  just  that  I  cannot  now  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  try  to  obtain  the  information  for  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Ruidell.  I  most  assuredly  will. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell, 

Washington,  D.G.,  June  15,  1962. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

TJ.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  When  I  appeared  before  your  committee  on  Friday, 
May  25,  1962,  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  India  in  connection  with  the  bills 
H.R.  11730  and  11725,  I  was  asked  by  the  Honorable  W.  R.  Poage  whether  or 
not  the  Republic  of  India  was  willing  to  make  a  commitment  that  all  of  the 
funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  Indian  sugar  in  the  United  States  would  be 
deposited  in  American  banks  and  disbursed  only  for  the  purchase  of  American 
agricultural  products.  At  the  time  I  stated  that  I  did  not  have  the  authority 
to  answer  the  question  hut  would  supply  the  information  for  the  record. 

After  consulting  with  my  clients  and  representatives  of  the  Republic  of  India, 
I  am  authorized  to  say  that  while  every  dollar  that  the  Republic  of  India  is 
permitted  to  earn  by  the  sale  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  will  be  spent  in  the 
United  States  and,  if  it  is  desired,  would  remain  in  American  bank  accounts, 
that  the  Republic  of  India  would  prefer  the  latitude  and  freedom  to  purchase 
commodities  other  than  agricultural  commodities,  but  that,  in  any  event,  the 
Republic  of  India  would  be  willing  to,  if  required  to  do  so.  use  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  its  sugar  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the  United  States. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  W.  Riddell. 

Mr.  Poage.  On  page  6  of  your  statement,  referring  to  the  table 
entitled  “United  States-India  Trade,”  does  that  include  Public  Law 
480  imports? 
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Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  it  does,  sir.  I  have  the  figures  broken  down, 
excluding  the  Public  Law  480  shipments.  I  am  now  prepared  to 
insert  them  in  the  record  if  you  would  like  them,  sir,  or  I  can  read 
them,  if  you  would  like  that,  for  that  period. 

Mr.  Poage.  Just  put  the  tabulation  in  the  record.  They  are  an 
important  figure  to  me. 

Mr.  Riddell.  All  right. 

India,  in  1956 — and  I  will  read  them  for  the  period  1956  through 
1961— imports  without  Public  Law  480  shipments  were  $236  million; 
the  Public  Law  480  shipments  were  $31  million;  total  of  $267  million. 

In  1957,  imports  were  only  $149  million,  whereas  Public  Law  480 
shipments  were  $191  million ;  total  of  $340  million. 

In  1958  India’s  imports,  without  taking  into  consideration  Public 
Law  480  shipments,  were  $173  million;  Public  Law  480  shipments 
were  $150  million ;  a  total  of  $323  million. 

In  1959  India’s  imports,  without  considering  Public  Law  480  ship¬ 
ments,  were  $196  million ;  Public  Law  480  shipments  were  $194  mil¬ 
lion  ;  total  of  $390  million. 

In  1960  India’s  imports  were  $265  million;  shipments  under  Public 
Law  480,  the  first  year  of  this  big  16-million-t.on  slug  of  wheat  were 
$375  million ;  total  of  $640  million. 

In  1961,  $306  million  of  imports;  $176  million  of  Public  Law  480 
shipments ;  total  of  $482  million. 

On  balance,  sir,  leaving  aside  or  excluding  completely  Public  Law 
480  shipments,  India’s  trade  with  the  United  States  has  shown  an 
unfavorable  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  this  will  grow. 

India  has  got  to  have  dollars  to  spend  dollars.  If  she  cannot  sell 
she  cannot  make  dollars.  If  she  does  not  have  dollars  she  cannot 
buy.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  You  cannot  create  something  out  of 
nothing. 

If  we  have  a  market  for  the  goods  of  India,  particularly  for  the 
sugar,  and  dollar  for  dollar  is  spent  right  here  in  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  American  citizens - 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  entirely.  However,  your  state¬ 
ment  about  foreign  trade,  I  think  that  is  true  whether  you  are  speak¬ 
ing  about  India  or  speaking  about  Brazil  or  whether  you  are  speaking 
about  the  Fiji  Islands  or  Ecuador. 

Mr.  Riddell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  the  same  principle  that  applies  to  every  one  of 
them.  They  cannot  buy  more  from  the  United  States  than  they  sell 
us  unless  we  make  gifts  to  them.  I  realize  that.  And  I  think  you 
make  that  very  clear. 

Mr.  Riddell.  May  I  add  this  point,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Riddell.  India’s  population  is  today  around  438  million  people. 
Those  438  million  people  represent  virtually  an  untapped  market. 
They  do  not  have  anything.  They  want  to  buy.  They  want  to  have 
American  goods.  They  need  everything  we  produce. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  kind  of  argument  would  get  the  least 
amount  of  help  in  the  world.  They,  of  course,  have  the  smallest 
income  in  the  world.  And,  obviously,  they  are  dependent  on  help. 
I  think  that  they  would  purchase  if  they  had  the  money.  But  I 
doubt  the  advisability  of  simply  basing  a  sugar  quota  upon  the  lack 
of  income  in  a  nation. 
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Mr.  Riddell.  I  agree  with  you,  sir.  It  is  a  business  proposition. 
And  from  a  business  point  of  view,  you,  as  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  will  enact  a  statute  which  will  reach  down  to  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understood  from  our  Latin  American  friends  that 
they  have  to  face  the  same  proposition.  But  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  well  to  insure  the  future  where  we  are  not  sure  that  our  investment 
is  going  to  be  returned  to  us.  I  say  in  all  frankness  that  any  govern¬ 
ment  that  will  step  in  and  take  from  another  friendly  government, 
as  India  did  from  Portugal,  would  take  from  the  United  States— 
they  would  not  draw  the  line.  If  they  will  take  from  Portugal,  they 
will  take  from  America.  I  fear  for  any  American  investments  in 
any  land  that  does  not  follow  the  rules  of  civilized  nations  as  to 
sovereignty. 

Would  you  suggest  that  we  take  those  risks?  To  the  contrary, 
we  can  feel  that  people  who,  at  least,  have  never  indicated  that  they 
varied  that  far  from  our  views  as  to  morality,  are  a  better  risk.  We 
can  deal  with  them.  I  am  not  saying  that  India  has  violated  her  own 
rules  of  morality,  but  they  are  not  our  rules. 

Mr.  Riddell.'  I  would  not  suggest — I  would  not  be  so  presumptiuous 
as  to  suggest  any  parallels  in  our  own  history  to  that  which  India  took 
with  respect  to  Goa.  I  certainly  am  not  in  a  position,  by  virtue  of 
pure  ignorance,  to  address  myself  to  the  political  and  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  India’s  action  in  Goa. 

I  am  here  as  a  lawyer  who  must  take  his  case  as  he  finds  it  and!  do 
what  lie  can  with  it.  And  I  hope  only  to  persuade  you  that  if  you 
give  India  some  opportunity  to  earn  dollars  here  she  will  spend  them 
here,  that  her  ties  with  the  United  States  will  grow  stronger  thereby. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  afraid  of  that.  I  am  very  much  afraid  of 
making  our  future  dependent  upon  trade  with  someone  where  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  we  will  get  back  that  which  we  invest  merely  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  government  taking  it.  If  the  government  will 
take  Portuguese  property,  it  will  take  American  property.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  when  I  see  somebody  go  in  my  neighbor’s  house 
and  move  out  the  piano  I  am  not  going  to  assume  that  that  is  the 
kind  of  a  fellow  that  I  want  to  come  in  my  house,  because  I  think 
that  he  might  carry  out  my  bedroom  furniture. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Nationalism  as  we  have  found  from  our  own  history, 
is  a  thing  that  is  often  unbridled  in  the  youth  of  a  nation.  Today 
the  older  and  more  established  nations  of  South  America  are  not 
beyond  taking  or  expropriating  U.S.  property.  And,  certainly,  I  can¬ 
not  condone  that.  I  suggest  only,  sir - 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  tliink  that  Brazil  helped  her  chances  to  get  a 
sugar  allotment  by  her  expropriation  of  the  telephone  company? 

Mr.  Riddell.  May  I  go  off  the  records,  sir — li—  no.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Riddell. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Christman,  of 
Christman  &  Co.,  sugar  brokers,  I  understand  desires  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Christman? 
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STATEMENT  OE  ROBERT  A.  CHRISTMAN,  CHRISTMAN  &  CO. 

Mr.  Christman.  That  is  correct  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Robert  A.  Christman.  I  appear  as  the  representative 
of  certain  beet  sugar  exporters  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  you  wanted  to  file  your  state¬ 
ment  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Christman.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Christman.  I  just  wish  to  read  one  paragraph  now,  to  avoid 
taking  up  the  time  of  this  committee. 

Our  clients  wish  only  to  introduce  into  the  record  a  brief  statement 
outlining  their  strong  interest  in  a  continuation  of  the  U.S.  sugar  quota 
for  the  Netherlands  at  about  the  present  level ;  and,  also,  a  continuation 
of  the  privilege  of  entering  that  quota  in  direct  consumption  form. 

May  I  with  your  permission  tile  a  statement  for  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  you  may  have  permission  to  file  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  Robert  A.  Christman  on  Beiialf  of  Certain  Netherlands 
Beet  Sugar  Producers  and  Exporters 

My  name  is  Robert  A.  Christman,  a  partner  of  Christman  &  Co.,  120  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  a  sugar  importing,  exporting,  and  brokerage  Arm.  This  statement  is 
presented  on  behalf  of  four  beet  sugar  producers  and  exporters  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  whose  names  appear  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  statement. 

It  is  the  desire  of  our  clients  to  put  before  this  distinguished  committee  the 
following  points : 

1.  To  record  their  appreciation  for  the  fact  that  refined  sugar  from  the 
Netherlands  has  been  allowed  to  enter  the  U.S.  market  in  each  and  every  year 
since  1948,  and  particularly  that  in  the  1956  revision  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the 
Netherlands  received  a  fixed  basic  quota,  together  with  a  modest  share  in  the 
annual  growth  of  this  market.  The  Netherlands’  total  annual  allowable  based 
on  the  present  law,  including  the  legally  prescribed  share  of  the  former  Cuban 
quota  reallocations,  would  be  10,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  all  eligible  in  direct- 
consumption  form. 

2.  To  express  to  the  committee  the  strong  and  continuing  interest  which  the 
Netherlands’  sugar  interests  have  in  maintaining  the  current  effective  quantity 
of  refining  sugar  eligible  for  entry  in  the  United  States  at  approximately  present 
levels.  Notice  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Netherlands  does  not  necessarily 
seek  any  increase  in  this  quantity  (unlike  many  other  countries)  but  simply 
the  continuation  of  what  has  heretofore  been  her  share.  Of  course  a  modest 
increase,  if  such  be  the  will  of  the  committee,  would  be  most  welcome. 

3.  To  put  before  the  committee  the  importance  of  permitting  the  total  quantity 
of  sugar  permitted  entry  in  this  market  from  the  Netherlands  to  come  in  as 
refined  sugar  for  direct  consumption.  This  importance  stems  from  the  fact  that 
Holland  is  exclusively  an  exporter  of  high-quality  refined  sugar  produced  from 
native-grown  sugarbeets ;  she  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  exporter  of  raw  sugar. 

4.  To  place  in  the  record  the  firm  opposition  of  the  Netherlands’  sugar  industry 
to  those  provisions  of  the  administration’s  proposed  sugar  bill,  H.R.  11730, 
requiring  the  so-called  global  quota,  the  premium  recapture  and  the  special  levy 
applicable  to  white  sugar  for  direct  consumption.  Since  the  chairman  and  the 
full  committee  have  already  expressed  their  opposition  to  these  points  in  the 
administration  bill,  further  argument  would  seem  superfluous. 

5.  To  express  the  opposition  of  the  Netherlands’  sugar  interests  to  section  5 
of  the  administration  bill,  dealing  with  sugar-containing  products. 

It  is  surely  necessary  to  remind  this  committee  that  the  Netherlands  does  a 
substantial  export  trade  to  the  United  States  in  various  food  items  such  as 
candy,  preserves,  etc.  The  effect  of  this  vaguely  worded  section  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  bill  would  be  that  the  Dutch  shippers  of  sugar-containing  products  would 
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have  no  certainty,  from  one  moment  to  the  next,  as  to  whether  or  not  any  sugar- 
containing  item  might  be  deemed  chargeable  to  the  sugar  quota  for  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  By  the  same  token,  the  shipper  of  sugar  itself  would  lie  subjected  to  the 
very  uncertainties  created  by  the  possible  inclusion  of  such  products  in  the 
calculation  of  the  country’s  quota. 

6.  To  remind  the  committee  of  the  historic  ties  of  friendship  and  mutual  esteem 
existing  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Netherlands,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  call  attention  to  the  vast  (by  comparative  standards)  volume  of  trade 
carried  on  between  the  two  countries,  especially  in  agricultural  products.  This 
volume  of  trade  results  in  an  unfavorable  balance  to  the  Netherlands,  overall, 
of  about  3  to  1,  but  within  the  agricultural  sector,  the  figure  is  about  4  to  1. 
This  trade  results  exclusively  from  dollar  purchases — there  are  no  grants,  AID 
programs,  Public  Law  480  programs,  etc.,  for  the  Netherlands.  To  illustrate, 
a  very  few  figures  are  given  below.  In  the  belief  that  these  speak  for  themselves, 
no  comments  are  added. 

U.S.  exports  of  agricultural  products  to  the  Netherlands,  in  millions  of  dollars: 

1958  _  205  I  I960 _ 320 

1959  _ 319  I  1901 _ 318 


For  comparative  purposes,  U.S.  purchases  of  Netherlands  agricultural  products 
ranged  from  a  high  of  $88  million  to  a  low  of  $76  million  in  the  same  4  years. 

The  Netherlands’  purchases  of  selected  agricultural  products  in  the  United 
States  compared  to  total  purchases  from  all  sources : 


Percent 


Wheat  flour _ 100 

Wheat _  48 

Feed  grains _  68 


Percent 


Cotton _  44 

Tobacco _  27 


The  population  of  the  Netherlands  is  about  11.6  million. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  earnest  and  sincere  hope  of  our  clients,  four  sugar 
producers  of  the  Netherlands,  that  considering  the  ties  of  friendship  and  value 
of  trade  between  our  two  countries,  that  the  Netherlands’  privilege  of  entering 
direct-consumption  sugar  in  the  American  market  will  be  continued  about  as 
at  present  in  the  new  sugar  bill  on  which  this  committee  is  now  working.  The 
Netherlands  has  demonstrated  that  she  is  a  reliable  and  consistent  source  of 
limited  quantities  of  sugar  for  the  United  States  and  it  is  respectfully  urged 
that  equity  as  well  as  economics  justify  a  continuation  of  that  role. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  us  to  submit  this  statement  for  your  consideration. 

On  behalf  of  Centrale  Suiker  Maatschappij,  N.  V.,  Herengrac-ht  493,  Amster¬ 
dam,  Holland ;  Verenigde  Cooperatieve  Suikerfabrieken,  G.  A.,  Gevestigd,  Te 
Dinteloord,  Stampersgat,  Holland ;  Friesch-Groningsche  Cooperative  Beetwortel- 
suikerfabriek,  G.  A.,  Postbus  113,  Groningen,  Holland ;  and  Eerste  Nederlandsche 
Cooperative  Beetwortelsuikerfabriek  en  Raffinaderij,  G.  A.,  Sas  Van  Gent, 
Holland. 


The  Chairman.  Without  going  into  your  statement,  let  me  ask  what 
is  the  substance  of  the  statement  ? 

Mr.  Christman.  There  are  three  major  points  in  our  statement. 
Firstly,  the  opposition  of  the  beet  sugar  producers  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  administration’s  global  quota  and  premium  recapture  scheme. 

Secondly,  an  expression  of  their  interest  in  a  continuation  in  future 
sugar  legislation  of  the  sugar  quota  which  Holland  now  enjoys  at 
about  the  present  level. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  McIntire.  What  proportion  of  sugar  quota  has  Holland  now  ? 

Mr.  Christman.  Holland  has  a  basic  quota  of  about  4,000  tons. 

Idle  Chairman.  You  represent  a  Holland  company  ? 

Mr.  Christman.  Yes,  sir ;  four  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  broker  and  an  importer? 

Mr.  Christman.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  one  of  their  brokers  and  im¬ 
porters. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  again. 

Now  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  George  Bronz  of  the  Irish  Export 
Board. 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  BRONZ,  IRISH  EXPORT  BOARD 

Mr.  Bronz.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  may  I 
have  the  leave  of  the  committee  to  file  a  written  statement  for  the 
record  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Export  Board  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  the  Irish  Export  Board  on  Pending  Sugar  Legislation 

The  Irish  Export  Board,  seeking  to  expand  Irish  trade  with  the  United  States, 
urges  that  sugar  legislation  assign  a  permanent  modest  quota  for  Irish  sugar, 
and  permit  continued  imports  of  Irish  products  containing  sugar. 

A  PERMANENT  SUGAR  QUOTA  FOR  IRELAND 

The  first  Irish  sugar  in  history  is  reaching  the  United  States  under  a  small 
1962  quota.  Ireland  should  be  allotted  a  permanent  modest  quota,  because: 

1.  Like  the  United  States,  Ireland  manages  its  sugar  economy  to  provide 
stable  domestic  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

2.  Ireland  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  efficient  beet  sugar  producers.  With¬ 
out  special  subsidy,  Ireland’s  prices  are  near  the  lowest,  and  its  consumjition 
near  the  highest  in  the  world. 

3.  Acreage  is  restricted  to  home  requirements  and  export  opportunities  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  (for  the  first  time,  in  1962)  the  United  States. 
Other  markets  are  either  closed  or  geared  to  low-priced  residual  tropical 
sugar. 

4.  Ireland,  per  capita,  is  one  of  America’s  best  customers,  especially  for 
agricultural  products. 

5.  A  permanent  modest  quota  would  provide  safe  nearby  supplies,  en¬ 
courage  efficient  Irish  agriculture,  strengthen  U.S.  export  markets,  especially 
for  agricultural  products,  and  strengthen  bonds  with  a  firm  friend. 

Ireland,  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  imported  sugar  before  the  war,  has  so 
improved  and  expanded  its  beet  culture  and  processing  that  it  is  now  in  the 
position  of  a  net  exporter  of  sugar.  It  has  been  allotted  a  quota  of  5,000  tons 
for  importation  into  the  United  States  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  and 
hopes  to  be  given  a  permanent  position  among  the  suppliers  of  the  United 
States. 

Ireland  is  now  one  of  the  world’s  most  efficient  producers  of  beet  sugar.  The 
Irish  sugar  growers  and  the  Irish  sugar  industry  supply  the  domestic  market 
profitably  at  a  price  far  below  the  domestic  price  in  almost  every  other  sugar- 
producing  country  in  the  world  outside  of  tropical  areas.  Ireland  is  consuming 
today  about  as  much  sugar,  per  capita,  as  does  the  United  States. 

Consumption  and  price  of  sugar — Ireland,  compared  with  leading  western 
European  producing  countries  and  with  United  States 


Consumption 
per  capita 
1959 

Retail  price 
per  pound 
Jan.  1, 1960 

101.0 

8.7 

74.3 

11.5 

67.5 

13.5 

45. 0 

17.6 

103.8 

11.6 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Statistical  Bulletin  293,  table  86;  latest  available  data  used 
above. 


The  growing  of  sugarbeets  holds  a  high  priority  in  Ireland’s  agricultural 
planning,  not  only  because  of  the  efficiency  achieved,  but  also  because  beet 
culture  as  practiced  in  Ireland  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
small  family  farm.  Beet  agriculture  and  beet  processing  have  matured  together, 
a  striking  example  of  the  type  of  economic  development  which  offers  the 
greatest  promise  for  raising  Ireland’s  standards  of  living.  The  Irish  Export 
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Board  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  statement  to  record  its 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Leech,  of  the  University  of  California,  a  leading  expert  on  beet- 
seed  treatment,  and  Mr.  Austin  Armer,  of  Davis,  Calif.,  an  expert  on  beet-harvest¬ 
ing  machinery,  whose  technical  assistance  was  made  available  some  10  years  ago 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  and  whose  advice  proved  to  be  of  major  importance 
in  the  spectacular  success  of  Irish  beet  sugar. 

Now,  Ireland  is  compelled  to  restrict  beet  acreage  to  keep  production  within 
the  demands  of  its  domestic  market,  and  of  the  few  opportunities  it  has  to 
export  to  the  markets  which  are  both  open  to  it  and  insulated  from  the  very 
low  current  prices  of  residual  tropical  sugars. 

Ireland’s  beet  production  pays  its  own  way,  with  generous  margins.  Selling 
at  unsubsidized  and  fully  compensatory  prices,  the  Irish  sugar  industry  provides 
the  Irish  consumer  with  sugar  at  a  price  among  the  lowest  in  the  world,  out¬ 
side  tropical  areas.  Ireland  has  no  desire  to  enter  into  the  scramble  to  dump 
residual  sugar  on  the  uncontrolled  international  market,  and,  therefore,  seeks 
only  outlets  which  can  absorb  its  production  at  the  very  modest  prices  at  which 
it  can  sell  profitably.  On  this  basis,  Ireland  has  been  shipping  sugar  for  many 
years  to  the  United  Kingdom  market,  wheret  it  has  been  possible  to  realize 
adequate  returns,  and,  in  1962,  was  permitted  for  the  first,  time  to  ship  5,000 
tons  to  the  United  States.  Ireland  hopes  that  the  new  sugar  legislation  wall 
afford  it  an  opportunity  over  a  longer  period  of  time  to  become  a  steady  supplier 
to  this  market. 

Ireland  is  one  of  America's  good  customers.  In  recent  years,  Ireland  has  been 
buying  about  $50  million  of  American  goods,  against  $30  million  in  trade  the 
other  way.  a  favorable  balance  for  the  United  States  of  about  $20  million.  All 
of  these  purchases  are  on  commercial  terms.  Ireland  has  had  no  foreign  aid  of 
any  kind  for  over  10  years.  Except  for  a  very  small  program  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Marshall  plan  ( including  the  technical  assistance  noted  above  which  proved 
so  fruitful  for  Irish  beet  culture),  Ireland  has  had  no  assistance  from  the 
United  States,  and  has  asked  for  none. 

Over  half  of  Ireland’s  purchases  here  have  been  of  agricultural  products,  nota¬ 
bly  tobacco  fover  $13  million  in  1960)  and  corn  (almost  $6  million).  Ireland’s 
purchases  of  American  agricultural  products  alone  aggregate  almost  $10  per 
capita,  one  of  the  highest  figures  in  the  world,  and  Ireland  also  purchases  almost 
an  equal  quantity  of  manufactured  products  from  the  United  States. 

In  bidding  for  a  share  of  the  1962  quota,  Ireland  agreed  on  extra  purchases' 
of  agricultural  products  in  a  quantity  far  above  the  average.  A  release  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  154.000  short  tons  of  sugar  allotments 
were  made  in  return  for  commitments  by  eight  countries  to  buy  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  valued  at  $21  million,  or  an  average  of  $136  per  ton  of  sugar.  Ireland’s  offer 
was  much  above  this  average. 

Like  the  United  States,  Ireland  makes  provisions  for  sugar  imports  outside 
its  controls  solely  for  use  in  manufacturing  for  export.  The  occasional  im¬ 
ports  of  sugar  into  Ireland  reported  have  been  in  this  category.  None  of  the 
imported  sugar  is  consumed  in  Ireland,  nor  is  it  exported  to  the  United  States. 
Even  for  this  drawback-type  arrangement,  Cuban  sugar  is  not  eligible,  and  im¬ 
ports  in  recent  years  have  come  only  from  countries  to  which  the  United  States 
extends  most-favored-nation  trade  treatment. 

rlhe  Irish  system  of  sugar  production  is  geared  to  processing  and  refining  in 
modern  facilities  fully  able  to  handle  Ireland’s  beet  crop.  Therefore.  Ire¬ 
land’s  interest  is  in  the  privilege  of  shipping  direct  consumption  sugar  to  the 
United  States.  Ireland  would  be  pleased  with  a  quota  of  10,060  tons,  the 
quantity  admissible  as  direct  consumption  sugar  under  section  6  of  II. R.  11730, 
or  could  undertake  a  moderately  higher  commitment  if  the  limit  on  refined 
sugar  is  raised. 

IRISH  PRODUCTS  CONTAINING  SUGAR 

Section  5  of  the  bill,  H.R.  11730.  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
sweeping  powers  to  expand  Sugar  Act  controls  to  cover  all  products  containing 
sugai.  Since  sugar  is  an  ingredient  of  almost  all  processed  food  products,  and 
many  industrial  products  as  well,  section  5  carries  the  potential  of  subordinating 
a  huge  area  of  U.S.  international  trade  policy  to  sugar  policy. 

The  immediate  interest  of  the  Irish  Export  Board  is  in  the  possible  effect 
of  section  5  on  the  very  small  trade  in  an  Irish  specialty,  chocolate  crumb.  This 
product,  made  of  chocolate,  milk  solids,  and  sugar,  is  an  intermediate  product 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate-coated  candies.  Made  with  whole  (rather 
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than  skimmed)  milk,  it  is  a  premium  product  selling  at  a  premium  price.  It  is 
a  major  Irish  export  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  other  countries.  It 
was  introduced  in  the  United  States,  in  1959,  and  its  acceptance  here  has  been 
slow,  as  the  following  table  shows : 

Chocolate  crumh — Irish  exports  to  the  United  States 


Long  tons 

Dollars 

(thousands) 

41 

20 

90 

43 

66 

152 

5 

2 

— 

Source:  Irish  Trade  Statistics. 


Ireland’s  opportunity  to  sell  this  tiny  volume  of  chocolate  crumb  was  twice 
threatened  within  the  past  2  years.  In  1960,  the  Agriculture  Department 
issued  a  regulation  which  purported  to  expand  the  definition  of  dairy  products 
subject  to  import  control  to  include  chocolate  crumb.  We  persuaded  the  Depart¬ 
ment  that  the  regulation  was  unauthorized  by  law,  and  it  was  rescinded. 
Less  than  a  year  "later,  another  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pub- 
lished  a  proposed  regulation  which  would  have  subjected  chocolate  crumb  to 
import  control  as  “sugar.”  Again,  a  detailed  legal  memorandum  had  to  be 
submitted  to  show  that  the  proposed  action  was  unauthorized  by  law.  thus, 
in  less  than  a  year,  we  had  to  prove  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  liist, 
that  chocolate  crumb  was  not  “milk,”  and  then  that  it  was  not  sugar. 
Now,  the  Department  seeks  the  power,  in  section  5,  to  do  what  it  has  never  been 


authorized  to  do  in  the  past.  ,  . 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  provides  that  it  imports 
of  a  product  made  from  an  agricultural  raw  material  seen  to  be  impairing 
the  effectiveness  of  any  agricultural  program,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  institute  proceedings,  and  the  President  may  impose  appropriate  impoit  le- 
stri'etions,  on  the  basis  of  a  Tariff  Commission  investigation.  The  effect  of  sec¬ 
tion  5  would  be  to  scrap  this  established  procedure  (applicable  to  all  other 
agricultural  programs)  when  sugar  is  involved,  and  make  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (which  serves  as  the  prosecutor  in  sec.  22  cases)  the  judge  and 
jury  when  sugar  is  involved. 

Chocolate  crumb  would  not  even  have  the  benefit  of  the  “grandfather  clause 
provision  of  section  5  of  H.R.  11730,  which  establishes  a  presumption  m  favor 
of  sugar-containing  products  imported  in  3  of  the  5  years  prior  to  I960. 
Chocolate  crumb  was  first  shipped  to  the  United  States  m  19o9,  although  it 
was  produced  in  Ireland,  and  exported  to  other  markets,  long  before. 

Section  5  should  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 


Mr.  Bronz.  I  may  say  there  are  two  points  that  we  are  asking  the 
committee  for.  First,  that  Ireland  be  permitted  a  modest  quota  to 
supply  sugar  to  the  United  States.  And  secondly,  to  express  doubt 
about  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  bill  affecting  products  contain¬ 
ing  sugar.  There  is  one  product  in  particular  which  has  been  shipped 
from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  which  contains  a  small  amount  of 
sugar  and  continued  importation  of  which  might  be  threatened  by 

this  provision.  . 

The  Chairman.  And  may  I  ask  you  a  question  :  Where  does  Ire¬ 
land  get  the  sugar  from  that  it  sends  to  the  American  market? 

Mr?  Bronz.  It  is  grown  in  Ireland  from  beets — beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  come  from  Poland  ? 

Mr.  Bronz.  No,  it  is  all  Irish  sugar,  every  bit  of  it.  . 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Edward  L.  Koepenick, 
representing  the  South  African  Sugar  Association. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  L.  KOEPENICK,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SOUTH 

AFRICAN  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  W.  VAN 

de  LAAR  (ADVISER),  COMMERCIAL  COUNSELOR,  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

EMBASSY,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Koepenick.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  may 
I  first  introduce  Mr.  William  Van  de  Laar  who  is  the  commercial 
counselor  of  the  South  African  Embassy  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Koepenick.  My  name  is  Edward  L.  Koepenick.  I  am  a  prac¬ 
ticing  attorney  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  appear  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  speak  for  the  South  African  Sugar  Association,  a  group  of 
private  producers  and  refiners. 

Before  1  mention  the  sugar  legislation  which  }Tour  committee  is 
considering,  may  I  point  out  that  South  Africa  has  always  been  a 
stanch  ally  of  the  United  States  in  the  fight  against  world  commu¬ 
nism.  South  Africa  has  given  repeated  evidence  of  this  by  voting 
solidly  with  the  United  States  against  the  Red  bloc  in  the  United 
Nations.  South  Africa  does  not.  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China,  and  is  not  represented  in  Cuba. 
Moreover,  South  Africa  has  always  cooperated  fully  with  U.S.  defense 
efforts— and  actually  has  permitted  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
missile  tracking  station  on  South  African  territory. 

In  connection  with  the  United  States  sugar  program,  the  South 
African  Sugar  Association,  at  this  time,  is  merely  seeking  to  obtain 
an  equal,  and  impartial,  opportunity  to  replace  Cuban  sugar  in  the 
US.  market  as  long  as  such  an  emergency  exists— and  as  long  as  such 
provisions  are  written  in  new  sugar  legislation.  Naturally,  if  Con¬ 
gress  sees  fit  to  give  additional  foreign  nations  permanent  quotas, 
South  Africa  certainly  would  appreciate  receiving  favorable  consid¬ 
eration. 

Earlier  this  year,  South  Africa  submitted  a  specific  offer  to  buy 
65,000  long  tons  (i.e.,  72,800  short  tons)  of  U.S.  wheat  in  return  for 
the  opportunity  to  supply  the  U.S.  market  with  30,000  short  tons  of 
sugar — or  oyer  2.6  tons  of  U.S.  wheat  for  each  ton  of  South  African 
sugar.  While  details  on  offers  by  other  countries  have  not  been  dis¬ 
closed,  I  believe  that  South  Africa’s  proposal  probably  was  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  United  States  from  an  economic  standpoint  than 
some  of  those  that  received  nonquota  authorizations. 

I  am  aware  that,  under  the  present  Sugar  Act,  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  are  given  preference  in  nonquota  authorizations.  I  also 
have  observed  that  international  diplomacy  sometimes  requires  that 
greater  inducements  be  given  to  countries  which  vacillate  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  communism.  Moreover,  special  consideration  apparently  is 
given  to  underdeveloped  nations. 

Of  course, _  South  Africa’s  firm  stand  against  communism  is  well 
known,  and  its  traditional  friendship  for  the  United  States  has  been 
demonstrated  on  innumerable  occasions.  In  World  Wars  I  and  II, 
South  African  troops  marched  alongside  of  American  GI’s,  while  in 
Korea  a  South  African  flying  squadron  helped  Uncle  Sam’s  aces  sweep 
the  skies.  .  Moreover,  South  Africa  is  rather  proud  to  say  that  al- 
though  it  is  a  relatively  small  nation,  it  always  has  stood  on  its  own 
two  feet— and  never  has  called  on  the  United  States  for  economic  aid. 
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This,  1  believe,  should  be  to  South  Africa’s  credit  in  the  determination 
of  U.S.  sugar  authorizations. 

South  Africa  has  been  an  independent  nation  for  over  30  years,  and 
is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  In  some  re¬ 
spects,  South  Africa  has  an  early  history  that  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  However,  while  American  colonists,  in  some  instances, 
had  to  wrest  the  land  from  the  Indians,  most  of  the  virgin  soil  tilled 
by  the  settlers  in  South  Africa  when  first  occupied  was  unoccupied  by 
the  natives.  In  fact,  it  was  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  and 
English  settlers  that  caused  the  natives  to  gravitate  down  to  South 
Africa.  And  don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  that  South  Africa  is  not  vitally 
concerned  with  the  economic  well-being  of  its  natives,  who  enjoy  the 
highest  income  of  any  native  race  in  the  entire  continent  of  Africa. 

However,  because  of  the  tremendous  surplus  of  sugar  in  the  world 
market,  production  in  South  Africa  will  have  to  be  cut  back  almost  25 
percent  this  year.  This  will  cause  thousands  of  natives  to  lose  their 
jobs.  Despite  high-sounding  words,  a  full  belly  is  a  far  better  shield 
against  communism  than  mere  platitudes.  South  African  natives 
would  be  reemployecl  if  its  sugar  could  be  sold  in  the  U.S.  market. 

The  South  African  sugar  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  employers 
of  native  labor  (almost  80,000  during  the  May-December  peak  of  the 
season) .  The  sugar  is  grown  mainly  on  small  farms  operated  by  about 
1,500  whites  and  about  5,000  nonwhites. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  1962-63  crop,  if  unrestricted  would 
produce  about  1,380,000  short  tons  of  sugar.  Local  consumption  nor¬ 
mally  would  take  about  760,000  tons  of  this,  which  would  result  in  a 
surplus  of  620,000  tons.  South  Africa  has  plenty  of  sugar,  and  it 
can  x-eacli  the  United  States  within  1  month,  which  is  less  than  the 
sailing  time  of  some  present  U.S.  suppliers. 

Like  most  of  the  sugar-producing  nations  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
maintain  its  domestic  industry,  South  Africa  permits  sugar  to  be  sold 
in  its  local  market  at  a  price  somewhat  higher  than  that  in  the  de¬ 
pressed  world  mai'ket. 

In  connection  with  the  so-called  global  quota,  the  South  African 
Sugar  Association  feels  that  it  is  not  within  its  province  to  comment. 
I  noticed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning  and,  also,  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  that  this  committee  has  tentatively  agreed  to 
drop  the  global  quota. 

I  merely  would  like  to  mention  that  it  naturally  is  interested  in  sell¬ 
ing  sugar  in  the  market  where  the  best  price  prevails.  Of  course,  if 
the  price  in  the  U.S.  market  is  higher  than  that  of  other  countries, 
South  Africa  will  have  a  greater  incentive  to  sell  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  always  enjoyed  a  favorable  trade  balance  with 
South  Africa.  In  recent  years,  even  with  the  United  States  buying 
large  quantities  of  strategic  war  materials  from  South  Africa,  U.S. 
imports  from  South  Africa  totaled  only  about  $200  million  annually, 
while  U.S.  exports  to  South  Africa  were  about  $300  million  (including 
about  70,000  to  75,000  bales  of  U.S.  cotton  per  annum) .  In  the  period 
before  the  importation  of  strategic  war  materials,  the  balance  of  trade 
with  South  Africa  was  even  more  favorable  to  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  the  South  African  Sugar  Association  merely  requests 
that  its  sugar  offei's  be  given  favorable  consideration  if  the  new  legis¬ 
lation  calls  for  the  temporary  l-eplacement  of  Cuban  sugair  While 
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crop  conditions  in  South  Africa  naturally  will  be  the  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  quantities  of  surplus  U.S.  agricultural  products  that  it  can 
purchase,  wheat  and  cotton  are  the  commodities  that  most  likely  would 
be  involved  in  such  transactions. 

May  I  add,  at  this  time,  that  this  presentation  has  been  rather  hastily 
prepared,  because  the  South  African  Sugar  Association  did  not  expect 
that  nonquota  countries  would  testify  at  these  hearings.  Although  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  background  of  U.S.  sugar  legislation,  I 
have  not  had  the  time  to  completely  familiarize  myself  with  the  facts 
and  figures  on  South  Africa.  Consequently,  if  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  any  questions,  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  the  answers,  and 
present  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Koepenick,  for  your 
statement.  I  am  certain  that  the  committee  will  give  it  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  Are  there  any  questions?  If  not,  we  are  obliged  to  you 
for  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Koepenick.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Philip  Rosenberg.  We  will 
be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  ROSENBERG,  MIAMI  BEACH,  FLA. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
have  a  prepared  brief  memorandum  concerning  the  effects  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  Sugar  Act  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
refining  industry  for  such  time  as  Cuba  returns  to  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  I  ask  permission  to  file  that  memorandum  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  prepared  memorandum  follows :) 


Memorandum  Concerning  Effect  of  the  Proposed  New  Sugar  Act  Upon 

Future  Prospects  of  Cuban  Sugar  Refining  Industry  (For  Such  Time  as 

Cuba  Returns  to  a  Democratic  Form  of  Government) 

The  undersigned,  Philip  Rosenberg,  states  that  he  is  an  American  citizen  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  that  he  has  been  employed  in  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  since 
1922 ;  and  that  since  1946  he  has  been  president  of  the  Yertientes-Camaguey 
Sugar  Co.  of  Cuba,  a  producer  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  whose  properties  located 
in  Cuba  of  a  value  in  excess  of  $93  million  have  been  confiscated  by  the  Castro 
Government ;  that  the  Vertientes-Camaguay  Sugar  Co.  of  Cuba  is  owned  by 
about  6,000  stockholders,  predominantly  Americans ;  and  that  he  is  presenting 
this  memorandum  on  behalf  of  that  company  and  on  behalf  of  other  members 
of  the  Cuban  sugar  refining  industry. 

The  Vertientes-Camaguey  Sugar  Co.  and  members  of  the  refining  sector  of 
the  Cuban  sugar  industry  are  deeply  concerned  about  Cuba’s  raw  sugar  quota 
as  well  as  the  direct  consumption  portion  thereof.  Inasmuch  as  discussion  of 
the  Cuban  raw  sugar  quotas,  in  which  we  are  also  vitally  interested,  is  being 
amply  presented  by  others,  this  memorandum  will  be  confined  to  the  direct 
consumption  allotment. 

The  new  bill  apparently  proposes  that  the  present  direct  consumption  allot¬ 
ment  of  375,000  short  tons,  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  Cuba  for  many  years,  be 
completely  eliminated  or  substantially  reduced. 

Cuba’s  direct,  consumption  allotment  dates  back  to  the  Jones-Costigan  law 
enacted  in  1934.  Under  the  provisions  of  that  law,  a  direct  consumption  quota 
for  Cuba  was  established  equivalent  to  22  percent  of  Cuba’s  raw  sugar  quota. 
In  the  subsequent  Sugar  Act,  Cuba’s  direct  consumption  allotment  was  fixed 
at  a  flat  375,000  short  tons  per  year  to  eliminate  fluctuations,  and  over  the 
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ensuing  years  this  has  become  an  unchanged  and  historically  permanent  quota 
both  in  theory  and  practice. 

The  elimination,  or  even  the  reduction  of  Cuba’s  direct  consumption  allotment 
would  greatly  damage  not  only  the  interests  of  all  persons  involved  in  the  Cuban 
sugar  refining  industry,  but  it  is  believed  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
also  would  be  gravely  affected.  Following  are  some  of  the  primary  consequences 
and  implications  if  the  Cuban  direct  consumption  allotment  is  eliminated : 

(1)  The  Cuban  refined  sugar  industry  is  comprised  of  22  refineries  which 
employ  a  few  thousand  Cuban  laborers  who  earn  some  millions  of  dollars  in 
wages.  Some  of  the  refineries  are  attached  to  marginal  raw  sugar  mills  which 
were  able  to  continue  to  operate  mainly  because  of  their  refined  sugar  opera¬ 
tions — thus  providing  those  many  hundreds  of  laborers  with  sources  of  work  and 
wages.  A  reduction  in  the  direct  consumption  allotment  would  probably  result 
in  the  shutting  down  of  a  majority  of  such  refineries  with  its  serious  detri¬ 
mental  effect  upon  the  laborers  involved. 

(2)  When  Cuba  becomes  freed  from  Communist  domination  and  returns  to 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  the  Cuban 
direct  consumption  allotment  would  make  the  refining  industry  uneconomical 
and  probably  cause  its  destruction.  This  possibility  unquestionably  will  have 
a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  ranks  of  Cuban  labor,  which  at  this  time  is 
demonstrating  daily  an  increasing  opposition  to  the  Castro  regime.  It  must  be 
realized  that  Cubans  today  are  living  in  hope  that  the  oppressive  Communist 
regime  will  be  overthrown,  and  that  with  the  advent  of  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  they  will  return  to  their  normal  jobs  and  decent  living.  The  demoralizing 
effect  caused  by  the  probability  of  the  destruction  of  an  industry,  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  loss  of  employment,  will  extend  and  reach  over  to  the  great  mass 
of  workers  who  might  feel  that,  although  engaged  in  other  fields  of  industry 
they  too  might  be  subjected  to  the  same  fate.  Unemployment  in  one  industry 
usually  affects  or  creates  unemployment  in  another. 

(3)  It  must  be  realized  further  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  also  would  be 
affected  adversely  since  the  alliance  stands  for  the  industrialization  of  Latin 
American  nations  toward  their  self-sufficiency  and  prosperity.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  appear  contradictory  to  alliance  goals  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  an 
already  existing  sugar  refining  industry  involving  a  large  number  of  workers 
earning  millions  of  dollars  of  wages.  Whatever  explanations  might  be  given, 
it  would  appear  to  the  workers  and  operators  of  Latin  American  enterprises 
that  this  is  a  grossly  self-serving  act  in  detriment  of  already  established  indus¬ 
tries.  No  doubt  this  would  be  exploited  by  the  Castro-Communist  propaganda 
machine  which  already  has  pledged  itself  to  the  destruction  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  It  most  probably  would  create  also  a  situation  of  confusion  among 
a  great  number  of  other  workers  both  in  Cuba  as  well  as  throughout  Latin 
America,  and  anti-U.S.  sentiment  could  easily  result  as  a  natural  consequence. 

In  conclusion  :  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  time  to  change  the  sugar  quotas, 
either  raw  or  direct  consumption.  The  continuance  of  the  U.S.  direct  consump¬ 
tion  allotment  is  essential  to  the  Cuban  refining  industry  for  such  time  as  Cuba 
returns  to  a  democratic  form  of  government.  Without  it  the  industry  will  be 
destroyed.  The  maintenance  of  the  Cuban  direct  consumption  allotment  does 
not  alter  the  sugar  producing  quotas  of  domestic  beet  or  cane  sugar  producers. 
By  eliminating  or  reducing  the  Cuban  direct  consumption  allotment,  the  only 
advantage  to  U.S.  domestic  industry  would  be  an  extremely  small  percentage 
increase  to  U.S.  refineries  which  is  neither  essential  nor  vital  to  the  U.S.  re¬ 
fining  industries;  but  which  to  Cuba,  is  a  matter  of  survival  or  destruction  of 
an  entire  industry  which  was  created  in  good  faith  based  on  a  historical  quota 
resulting  from  the  Jones-Costigan  law  and  the  existing  U.S.  Sugar  Act. 

The  Cuban  direct  consumption  allotment  always  has  been  substantially  filled 
year  after  year  irrespective  of  international  conditions  or  market  fluctuations. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  whole  Cuban  sugar  quota  situation  is  being  adversely 
considered  at  this  time,  and  actions  such  as  the  proposed  elimination  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  direct  consumption  allotment  might  well  boomerang  and 
become  a  deterrent  to  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  Latin  America. 
Such  capital  not  only  must  contend  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  law-  of  indi¬ 
vidual  Latin  American  nations  themselves,  but  changes  in  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  Cuban  direct,  consumption  allotment  might  be  in¬ 
terpreted  that  all  foreign  investments  also  are  subject  to  the  possibilities  of 
changes  in  U.S.  legislation  which  eliminate  the  incentives  and  protection  under 
which  such  investments  were  made. 
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Recommendation :  In  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  especially  of  the  prospects  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  Cuban  direct  consumption  allotment  should  be  maintained  as  part 
of  that  country’s  sugar  quota  in  the  new  Sugar  Act  presently  before  Congress, 
for  the  time  when  Cuba  returns  to  a  democratic  government. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  I  am  president  of  the  sugar  com]) any  which  has 
6,000  stockholders,  predominantly  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  value  of  the  property  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  The  property  in  Cuba  has  a  value  in  excess  of  $93 
million  that  has  been  confiscated  by  the  Castro  government. 

The  Chairman.  You  are,  also,  speaking  in  your  statement  for  all 
of  the  other  people  whose  properties  have  been  confiscated? 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Yes;  all  of  the  sugar  properties  have  been  con¬ 
fiscated. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  your  statement. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  I  am  speaking  for  the  time  when  Cuba  returns  to 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  not  for  the  present  Castro  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  We  have  all  been  Castro-ated.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  again.  I  want  to  insert  into  the  record 
a  communication  from  the  Australian  Embassy,  on  behalf  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  a  supplemental  statement  which  will  be  made  a  part:  of  the 
record  at  which  they  testified. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  would  like  to  have  permission  to  file  a  statement  on 
Monday  for  the  Cuban  refugees. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  it  may  be  filed. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

In  Defense  of  the  Position  of  Cuba  as  a  Supplier  of  Sugar  to  the  U.S.  Market 

(By  Dr.  Jose  Miro  Cardona) 
foreword 

At  tins  crucial  moment  in  Cuba’s  history  she  is  defenseless  before  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  administration,  when  the  destiny  of  the  country  for  many  years 
shall  he  decided  by  the  amendment  and  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act,  now  con¬ 
sidered  in  Congress.  The  country  has  been  taken  over  by  the  most  ruthless 
dictator  in  its  history,  under  control  of  international  communism.  While  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  foreign  countries  are  strongly  pressing  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Congress  for  the  spoils  of  Cuba’s  sugar  quota,  Cuba  has  no  government 
to  represent  her. 

The  Revolutionary  Council  of  Cuba,  over  which  we  preside,  does  not  have  the 
status  of  a  Government-in-exile.  In  this  sense  we  cannot  pretend  to  legally 
represent  Cuba  as  a  nation,  but  we  feel  that  in  presenting  this  plea  we  are 
expressing  the  views  and  aspirations  of  the  enslaved  Cuban  people.  If  only  as  a 
Cuban  concerned  with  the  future  life  of  his  fatherland  and  its  people,  and  dis¬ 
charging  our  responsibilities  as  president  of  the  council,  we  believe  it  is  our 
duty,  and  it  is  proper,  to  submit  this  document  in  defense  of  Cuba,  with  the 
purpose  of  proving,  and  the  expectation  of  convincing  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  of  the  United  States,  that  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
quota  for  Cuba  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Cuban  people 
and  is  the  only  feasible  means  of  rebuilding  the  economic  and  democratic  social 
structure  of  the  country  after  its  liberation,  which  we  believe  not  to  be  far  away. 
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I.  THE  POSITION  OF  CUBA  AS  A  SUPPLIES  OF  SUGAR  FOR  T1IE  U.S.  MARKET 

1.  Cuba  is  tlie  only  country  with  capacity  to  supply  all  the  sugar  that  may 
be  required  by  the  American  market  over  the  domestic  production.  While  a 
democratic  country  it  has  been  the  only  one  with  the  willingness  necessary  to 
guarantee  supplies  for  the  American  market.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
B.  Myers  (address  to  the  Sugar  Club  in  New  York  on  February  15,  1962),  who 
is  an  authority  on  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  one  of  its  most  respected  civil 
servants,  “Cuba  had  the  ability  and  willingness  necessary  to  guarantee  supplies 
for  the  American  market.  No  other  country  has  that  ability.’  [The  emphasis 
is  ours.] 

2.  Cuba’s  capacity  of  production  and  flexibility  of  expending  its  output,  is 
proven  by  performance.  In  1952  a  peak  crop  of  about  S  million  tons  was  pro¬ 
duced.  This  and  other  tonnage  mentioned  in  this  document  are  in  short  tons 
unless  otherwise  expressed.  The  industrial  potential  is  still  larger.  Its  lowest 
output  was  of  2,266,000  tons  in  1933,  when  the  production  was  adversely  affected 
by  the  high  Smoot-Hawley  tariff.  The  flexibility  of  Cuba’s  ability  to  reduce  or 
increase  production  of  sugar  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1941  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  2,734,000  tons  which,  in  the  war  emergency  (1942)  was  increased 
to  4,517,000  tons.1  It  was  reduced  to  3,230,000  tons  in  1943  at  the  request  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  again  increased  in  1944  to  5,646,000  tons 1  when  such 
expanded  production  was  necessary  to  provide  the  war  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  allied  nations.  We  must  repeat  it :  “No  other  country  has  that  ability.” 

3.  In  peacetime,  Cuba  has  supplied,  as  an  average  2S.6  percent  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  1934-41  and  37.5  percent  during 
the  period  1948-59.  In  wartime  (1942-47),  Cuba  supplied  44.6  percent  of  the 
U  S  market  requirements.  Other  countries  took  advantage  during  the  war  of 
high  world  prices  while  Cuba,  dutifully  and  faithfully,  gave  its  sugar  to  the 
United  States  and  allies  at  a  much  lower  price. 

4.  Cuba’s  quota  (by  quota  we  mean  the  raw  sugar  quota,  including  375,000 
tons  raw  value  of  direct  consumption  sugar,  plus  7,970,558  gallons  of  liquid 
sugar)  at  the  domestic  price  of  the  United  States  has  been  since  1934  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries  before  and  after  GATT 
(General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) .  The  sugar  legislation  of  the  l  mted 
States  has  consistently  recognized,  since  1937,  the  position  of  Cuba  as  a  supplier 
of  sugar  of  the  U.S.  market  within  the  framework  of  the  three  quotas:  raw,  re¬ 
fined,  and  liquid  sugar. 

II.  THE  SUGAR  QUOTA  IS  BASED  ON  TRADE  NOT  AID 

5.  It  lias  been,  as  frequently  as  erroneously,  stated  that  Cuba’s  sugar  quota 
in  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  difference  between  the  world  market 
price  and  the  U.S.  price,  was  given  to  Cuba  in  the  first  Sugar  Act  of  1934  as  aid 
to  save  Cuba  from  tbe  economic  chaos  in  which  the  country  was  plunged  as  a 
result  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff.  The  concept  that  the  difference  between  the 
world  market  price  and  the  U.S.  domestic  price  is  a  “premium”  for  foreign  relief, 
is  a  misconception,  even  if  the  ultimate  result  of  the  first  Sugar  Act  Mas  to  aid 
Cuba  at  the  same  time  that  protection  was  given  to  the  domestic  industry  of  the 
United  States.  Surely  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  act,  as  expressed  at  the  time 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wallace  in  statements  so  well  known 
they  do  not  need  to  be  quoted,  was  to  help  Cuba  but  through  the  expansion  of 
trade  between  both  countries  and  not  as  a  mere  grant  for  relief.  Besides,  the 
Sugar  Act  clearly  stated  in  1934,  and  still  states  at  present,  as  one  of  its  objec¬ 
tives  the  promotion  of  the  international  trade  of  the  United  States.  The  preamble 
of  the  sugar  acts  and  all  their  amendments  has  declared  as  the  purposes  of  the 
act  “to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  with  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  with  foreign  countries;  to  protect  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  consumers  of  sugar  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar-producing 
industry:  to  promote  tlte  export  trade  of  the  United  States ,  and  for  otliei  pui- 
poses.”  [The  emphasis  is  ours.]  In  the  light  of  such  language  it  is  baseless  to 
state  that  the  sugar  quota  and  the  payment  of  the  domestic  price  to  Cuba  is  a 
premium  as  grant  or  relief.  It  is  the  very  foundatio^i  of  the  tiade  and  taiiff 
relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 


1  The  1942  and  1944  crops  include  sugar  equivalent  of  invert  molasses,  717,000  tons  in 
1942  and  908,000  tons  in  1944,  made  at  the  direction  of  the  United  States. 
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6.  The  trade  relations  resulting  from  the  different  treaties  or  commercial 
agreements  concluded  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  prior  to  GATT, 
gave  the  United  States  great  advantages  which  were  compensated  by  the  benefits 
which,  as  a  counterpart,  Cuba  received  from  its  share  in  the  American  sugar 
market,  both  in  quantitative  participation  and  price.  This  bilateral  relationship 
was  also  the  foundation  of  the  negotiations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
within  the  GATT,  and  of  the  resulting  trade  and  tariff  relations.  The  fact  that 
the  sugar  quota  was  unilaterally  established  by  the  U.S.  Congress  is  a  matter  of 
procedure  and  not  of  substance. 

7.  The  quota  as  a  counterpart  of  the  trade  and  tariff  concessions  given  to  the 
United  States  by  Cuba,  made  Cuba,  virtually,  an  exclusive  U.S.  market.  As  a 
result  of  the  GATT  negotiations  Cuba  gave  special  tariff  concessions  to  the  United 
States  on  commodities  which  accounted  for  95  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
Cuba’s  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1939  (“Sugar:  Facts  and  Figures,” 
United  States  Cuban  Sugar  Council,  1952  ed.,  p.  68).  Notwithstanding  the 
sugar  income,  the  balances  of  trade  and  payments  were  usually  favorable  to  the 
United  States.  The  exports  and  imports  in  the  trade  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  in  the  period  1955-58  were  as  follows  : 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

U.S.  exports 
to  Cuba  f.o.b. 
value 

U.S.  imports 
from  Cuba 
f.o.b.  value 

1955 _ _ _ 

$458.  5 

$421.  6 

1956 _ 

519. 1 

457.4 

1957 _ 

621 . 5 

481.  8 

1958 . . - _ _ _ _ _ _ 

546.9 

523.9 

Source:  “Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1961.”  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 


8.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  dollars  gained  from  sugar  exports  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  were  used  for  purchases  in  and  payment  to  the 
United  States. 

9.  The  fact  that  Cuba’s  quota  was  the  foundation  of  the  trade  relations  be¬ 
tween  Cuba  and  the  United  States  and  of  Cuba’s  economic  stability,  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Minister 
of  State  of  Cuba,  at  the  time  Dr.  Jose  Manuel  Cortina,  and  the  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  in  Cuba,  at  the  time  George  S.  Messersmith,  on  December  23, 
1941.  Dr.  Cortina’s  letter  emphasizes  “the  gravity  of  the  possibility  of  the 
adoption  of  measures  at  any  time  in  the  United  States  which  might  adversely 
affect  the  position  of  Cuba  as  supplier  of  sugar  of  the  U.S.  market  as  compared 
with  those  established  by  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.”  It  is  stated 
in  the  letter  "that  such  measures  would  nullify  the  objective  of  this  agreement 
(1941)  and  of  the  existing  commercial  relations.”  Mr.  Messersmith's  letter  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  sugar  position  of  Cuba  in  the  United  States  as  “of  vital  importance 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  economic  relations  between  both  countries,” 
adding  “therefore  my  Government  will  make  at  all  times  every  appropriate  and 
possible  efforts  to  safeguard  that  position.”  [The  emphasis  is  ours.] 

10.  The  obligation  on  the  part,  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  Cuba’s  position  as  supplier  of  the  U.S.  market  was  recognized  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  Section  202(d)  of  the  act  guaranteed  Cuba 
the  allotment  of  a  quota  of  not  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  requirements 
of  consumption  in  the  continental  United  States  “than  the  quota  which  would 
have  been  established  for  Cuba  upon  such  consumptive  estimate  under  the 
provisions  of  section  202(b)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,”  which  gave  Cuba  28.6 
percent  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

11.  In  the  1951  amendment  of  the  1948  Sugar  Act,  the  guarantee  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  quota  for  Cuba  on  a  quantitative  basis  (2,116,000  tons)  was  substituted 
for  the  percentage  guarantee  of  the  amended  act.  The  guarantee  of  2,116,000 
short  tons  for  Cuba,  as  minimum  quota  is  still  in  force.  Whether  the  inter¬ 
national  obligation  arising  from  the  Oortina-Messersmith  exchange  of  letters 
is  of  a  percentage  or  of  a  quantity,  has  been  subject  of  argument  between  the 
Governments  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  The  Government  of  Cuba  (before 
Castro,  of  course)  always  maintained  that  the  guarantee  was  of  the  28.6  percent 
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and  not  of  a  quantity.  The  United  States  maintained  the  view  of  the  Quantita¬ 
tive  guarantee.  The  point  of  discrepancy  has  never  been  settled,  because  Cuba’s 
imports  into  the  United  States  since  1941  have  exceeded  28.6  percent  of  its 
total  consumption. 

XII.  THE  MISTAKE  IN'  TIIE  REDISTRIBUTION  OF  CUBA’S  RAW  SUGAR  QUOTA  TO 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

12.  Since  the  cancellation  of  Cuba’s  quota  by  President  Eisenhower  in  I960, 
Cuba’s  quota  has  been  reallocated  on  a  country-allocation  basis  to  foreign 
countries,  with  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  domestic  price.  In  accordance  with  a 
trend  of  opinion,  the  reallocation  of  quota  should  not  have  been  made  at  the 
U.S.  price,  but  at.  the  world  market  price,  on  the  grounds  that  the  difference 
of  price  between  both  markets  was  a  premium  paid  to  Cuba.  The  misconception 
of  considering  the  domestic  price  paid  to  Cuba  for  sugars  imported  from  Cuba 
into  the  United  States  as  a  grant  premium  has  been  proven  above;  but  the 
principle  that  foreign  countries  are  not  entitled  to  the  price  of  the  U.S.  market 
for  the  portion  of  Cuba’s  quota  reallocated  to  them  is  fully  justified. 

13.  The  Cuban  sugar  quota  in  the  United  States  at  the  U.S.  market  price 
was  the  foundation  of  reciprocal  trade  and  tariff  relations  established  between 
both  countries.  It  was  the  counterpart  of  the  concessions  given  by  Cuba  to  the 
United  States,  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  such  concessions.  Therefore  when 
Cuba’s  quota  is  reallocated  to  a  foreign  country  there  is  no  justification  for  such 
country  to  enjoy  the  benefits  that  were  granted  to  Cuba  as  a  reciprocal  conces¬ 
sion  for  the  trade  and  tariff  advantages  given  by  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 
The  legal  and  economic  reasons  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  market  price 
are  lacking.  Consequently  the  foreign  areas  argument  of  ’’vested  rights"  to 
ask  for  an  increase  of  their  sugar  quotas  in  the  United  States,  because  their 
supply  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  assignment  to  them  of 
a  portion  of  Cuba’s  quota,  has  neither  legal  nor  moral  support. 

14  In  the  spirit  of  Western  Hemisphere  cooperation  and  the  Alliance  tor 
Progress,  the  temporary  situation  of  Cuba’s  slavery  under  communism  cannot 
and  should  not  give  grounds  to  enlarge  other  foreign  countries’  quota  at  the 
expense  of  Cuba  and  its  people.  It  would  be  an  unjust  enrichment  for  those 
countries  which  did  not  give  to  the  United  States  the  trade  advantages  and 
tariff  concessions  for  which  Cuba’s  quota  was  the  reciprocal  concession. 

IV.  FOREIGN  TRADE,  BASED  ON  THE  INCOME  OF  SUGAR  EXPORTS,  IS  THE  FOUNDATION 
OF  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  STABILITY  OF  CUBA 

15.  While  Cuba  enjoyed  a  democratic  way  of  life  its  internal  economic  and 
social  stability  was  dependent  on  the  sugar  trade  with  the  United  states  and, 
to  a  much  lesser  extent,  with  the  world  market.  In  addition  to  exports  of  about 
3  million  tons  to  the  United  States,  Cuba  secured  a  world  market  quota  under 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement  of  about  2,700,000  tons.  The  industry  was 
mainly  native :  Cubans  owned  121  mills  manufacturing  62  percent  of  the  sugar 
produced.  American  companies,  many  of  them  with  quite  a  number  of  t  uban 
stockholders,  owned  onlv  36  mills  manufacturing  37  percent  of  the  sugar  pro¬ 
duced.  The  refining  industry  (22  plants)  was,  practically  all,  owned  by 

Cubans.  .  -  „  . 

16  Under  the  Communist  domination  the  main  source  of  revenues  tor  (  una 
comes  also  from  its  sugar  trade.  Castro  substituted  state  trade  for  private 
trade,  and  China,  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites  for  the  United  States,  as  his  sui>- 
pliers,  to  a  rather  limited  extent,  of  the  foreign  exchange  which  Cuba  used 
to  receive  from  its  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States.  To  a  large  extent  the 
deals  have  been  on  a  barter  basis,  as  the  only  means  to  obtain  consumers  goods 
from  the  Communist  countries,  as  well  as  capital  goods  and  technical  advice 
to  “industrialize”  the  country,  with  no  success.  This  proves  that  not  even  under 
the  “iron  hand  economy”  of  communism  has  it  been  possible  to  substitute  other 
production  for  sugar  as  the  basis  of  Cuba’s  economy. 

V.  THE  ILLUSION  OF  “DIVERSIFICATION” 

17.  Although  it  is  an  unavoidable  reality  that  Cuba  depends  on  sugar  exports 
and  essentially  on  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States,  to  maintain  sound  stable 
economic  and'  social  conditions,  a  frequent  theme  has  been  the  necessity  for 
diversifying  Cuban  agricultural  production  and  to  develop  other  local  industries 
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to  make  Cuba  independent  of  sugar.  Proposals  for  diversification  of  Cuba’s 
agricultural  economy,  to  make  her  export  earnings  less  dependent  on  a  single 
crop,  have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time.  The  Cuban  sugar  producers  have 
attempted  to  develop  various  industrial  products  and  those  that  have  succeeded, 
like  building  board  from  cane  bagasse,  utilize  byproducts  of  the  sugar  industry. 

18.  The  general  problem  of  finding  an  alternative  substitute  crop  for  sugar¬ 
cane  in  tropical  areas  has  exercised  the  attention  of  world  sugar  leaders  over 
many  years  in  the  face  of  the  threat  of  world  oversupply.  The  fact  is  that 
world  sugar  agronomists  have  not  found  economic  substitutes,  with  sizable 
market  outlets,  for  established  sugarcane  industries.  Although  coffee,  cocoa, 
bananas,  pineapples,  and  rice  ax-e  commodities  which  can  be  produced  in  many 
areas  suitable  for  sugarcane  growing,  the  economic  outlook  for  additional  pro¬ 
duction  is  unfavorable,  to  say  the  least,  because  of  the  existence  of  threat  of 
world  surpluses  of  many  of  these  alternative  crops. 

19.  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  large-scale  diversification,  in  the  strict  sense,  would 
not  be  easy  to  achieve.  Cuba  is  recognized  as  having  the  worlds  best  sugar¬ 
cane  environment.  She  is  bound  to  continue  producing  sugar  on  a  large  scale 
even  if  her  U.S.  quota  is  cut,  and  even  if  some  diversification  of  agricultural 
production  is  achieved,  because  she  has  ample  arable  land  in  addition  to  her 
sugarcane  areas  for  other  forms  of  cultivation. 

20.  Diversification  of  production  to  be  helpful  to  Cuba  should  aim  at  expand¬ 
ing  production  for  export,  in  order  to  increase  earnings  of  foreign  exchange  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  country.  But  unless  market  opportunities  for  additional 
exports  can  be  assured,  there  can  be  little  incentive  and  possibilities  for  such 
diversification.  Major  diversification  for  Cuba,  if  it  were  feasible,  would  require 
many  years  to  achieve  and  a  very  substantial  aid  program. 

21.  From  another  standpoint  the  argument  of  diversification  is  deceptive.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  state  that  Cuba  was  a  single  crop  country.  On  many  consumers’ 
goods  Cuba  was  self-sufficient.  In  1957  the  domestic  income  of  nonsugar  agri¬ 
cultural  production  was  about  $300  million  and  the  sugar  agricultural  income 
about  $385  million.  In  1958  there  were  in  Cuba  about  38,000  industrial  centers. 
Additional  diversification  of  agricultural  production  may  be  still  possible,  but 
it  cannot  be  considered  a  substitute  for,  but  a  complement  to,  sugar  production, 
which  eventually  and  gradually  may  make  the  country  less  dependent  on  sugar. 
In  the  pre-Castro  period  efforts  of  agricultural  and  industrial  diversification 
were  made  to  the  extent  feasible,  but  diversification  is  not  as  easy  as  theoretic 
economic  planners  think. 

VI.  CUBA’S  SUGAR  QUOTA  WAS  NOT  MONOPOLIZED  BY  ANY  PRIVILEGED  CLASS  OR 

MINORITY 

22.  Other  attacks  against  the  Cuban  quota  in  the  United  States  have  arisen 
from  another  misconception.  It  is  considered  that  sugar  incomes  were  enjoyed 
or  monopolized  by  an  industrial  oligarchy  or  by  the  privileged  class  of  rich 
families.  That  was  not  the  case  in  Cuba,  but  even  if  it  had  been  the  case,  it 
could  not  be  the  same  after  its  liberation  from  tbe  present  Communist  domina¬ 
tion.  Cuba  is  not  to  be  liberated  to  fall  again  in  a  dictatorship  whether  right 
or  left,  or  to  exclude  the  Cuban  people  from  enjoying  the  benefits  of  its  economy 
and  resources  under  the  rule  of  distributive  justice. 

23.  And  it  is  not  a  representative  of  entrenched  interest  who  is  speaking  but 
the  ex-Prime  Minister  of  a  revolutionary  government  whose  ideals  and  aims, 
now  betrayed,  were  to  restore  democracy  in  Cuba  within  the  framework  of  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  and  social  justice  for  the  Cuban  people.  To  fight  for  Cuba’s 
liberation  in  order  to  achieve  such  ideals  the  Revolutionary  Council  of  Cuba  was 
organized  and  will  spare  no  sacrifice  toward  that  end. 

24.  The  Cuban  quota  has  always  been  considered  in  Cuba  as  a  national  asset, 
not  belonging  to  or  enjoyed  by  any  class  or  group,  but  by  the  people  of  Cuba  as 
a  whole.  The  proceeds  of  sugar  exports  were  widely  distributed  among  the 
whole  of  Cuban  population.  The  sugar  laborers’  salaries,  including  those  of 
port  workers,  transportation  and  other  activities  directly  connected  with  the 
sugar  industry  were  established  and  paid  in  proportion  to  the  sugar  price. 
Through  500,000  laborers  and  their  families  directly  dependent  on  the  sugar 
production,  and  about  the  same  number  depending  on  it  indirectly,  and  through 
6o,000  cane  planters,  the  majority  of  them  small  planters,  sugar  incomes  were 
widely  spread  through  the  entire  social  strata.  Gross  income  from  sugar  was 
distributed  as  follows :  agricultural  workers,  27  percent ;  industrial  workers, 
23.4  percent :  farmers,  26  percent.  The  balance  of  23.6  percent  went  to  the  sugar 
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mill  owners,  and  was  used  mostly  for  payment  of  transportation  and  handling 
of  sugar,  materials,  maintenance  and  improvement  of  plant,  expenses  other  than 
cost  of  cane  and  labor  and  national  and  local  taxes,  leaving  a  rather  small  profit 
to  the  sugar  mills,  many  of  which  were  operating  on  a  marginal  basis. 

25.  Labor  salaries,  fringe  benefits,  and  labor  conditions  in  the  Cuban  sugar 
industry  were  at  a  very  high  level.  This  was  reflected  in  all  the  labor  forces  in 
the  country.  Cuba’s  social  legislation  was  one  of  the  most  advanced.  All 
laborers  were  entitled  to  a  1-month-pay  vacation,  workmen’s  compensation  laws 
were  very  liberal,  pension  funds  were  established  in  all  branches  of  industry. 
Especially  the  sugar  industry  pension  fund  was  very  liberal.  It  included  the 
agricultural  workers,  which  is  one  of  the  few  cases,  if  not  the  only  one,  known 
to  us  where  the  agricultural  laborers  are  included  in  a  pension  fund.  There 
was  the  so-called  maternity  fund  to  pay  the  expenses  of  delivery  to  all  working 
women  or  wives  of  workmen  which  included  also  the  hospital  expenses,  and  in  the 
case  of  working  women,  a  payment  of  a  proportion  of  their  salaries  for  a  period 
of  6  weeks  before  and  6  weeks  after  delivery. 

26.  In  the  particular  case  of  Cuba  and  its  sugar  industry  the  Alianza  para  el 
Progreso  principles  and  objectives  is  to  attain  social  or  distributive  justice  were 
attempted  and  reached  to  a  large  extent. 

vn.  Cuba’s  sugar  quota  and  the  nationax  interest  of  the  united  states 

27.  To  maintain  Cuba’s  position  as  supplier  of  sugar  for  the  U.S.  market  is 
not  only  vital  to  Cuba,  it  is  also  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  of  extraordinary  importance  to  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  a  protection  against  social  disorder  and  communism  in  Cuba  and  its  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  will  assure  the  supply  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  case  of  emergency. 

28.  From  the  standpoint  of  trade,  Cuba,  in  proportion  to  its  area  and  popula¬ 
tion,  probably  has  been  the  largest  market  and  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  soil 
and  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  value  of  exports  of  the  United  States  to 
Cuba  during  the  period  1955-58  as  compared  with  other  selected  countries  and 
their  population  was  as  follows  : 


Country 

Exports  1 

Popula¬ 
tion  2 

Per  capita 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1957 

1958 

Cuba _ _ _ 

Millions 
$621. 5 

Millions 
$546. 9 

Millions 

6.  410 

$96.9 

$85.3 

Brazil _ _ ,,,  -  ... 

4S9. 1 

534.  9 

61. 262 

7.9 

8.7 

Mexico _ _ _ _ _ _ 

908.  5 

892.8 

31.  426 

28.9 

28.4 

Peru _ _ 

205.4 

171.2 

9.923 

20.6 

17.3 

United  Kingdom.,  _  _ 

1, 119.3 

851.8 

51.657 

21.6 

16.5 

France _ _ _ 

601.6 

437.  4 

44.  091 

13.6 

9.9 

Italy _ _ _ 

671.8 

493.3 

48.  481 

13.9 

10.1 

Spain  . . . .  . . 

204.9 

215.9 

29. 431 

6.9 

7.3 

Philippines _ _ _  , 

373.0 

292.  8 

23.  322 

15.9 

12.5 

Japan _  _  , 

1. 238. 3 

844.6 

90. 880 

13.6 

9.3 

1  Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1961,  cit. 

2  Source:  United  Nations  Demographic  Yearbook.  1960. 


29.  If  Cuba's  quota  to  the  United  States  is  not  maintained  at  a  high  level, 
part  of  Cuba’s  sugar  factories  will  have  to  be  dismantled.  Expansion  of  pro¬ 
duction,  in  case  of  emergency,  will  not  be  possible  as  it  had  been  in  the  past. 
Cuba  had,  and  in  accordance  with  information  still  has,  the  industrial  capacity 
to  produce  not  less  than  8  million  tons  and  probably  more.  Its  ability  to  expand 
or  reduce  production  with  extraordinary  flexibility  was  based  on  its  ability 
to  maintain  cane  supplies  and  stocks.  Uncut  cane  was  not  lost  and  could  be 
ground  if  and  when  required  in  the  following  crop.  If  further  expansion  was 
required,  it  could  be  accomplished  by  new  cane  plantings  in  a  period  of  12 
months.  Besides  Cuba’s  sugar  warehousing  capacity  was  about  4  million  tons. 
In  wartime  she  maintained  huge  stocks,  and  in  peacetime  large  stocks  were  kept 
with  normal  carryovers  for  the  U.S.  market  of  about  600.000  tons  at  the  end 
of  each  year. 
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30  The  reduction  of  the  plant  capacity  in  Cuba,  as  a  result  of  a  slash  in 
Cuba’s  quota,  will  deprive  the  United  States  of  “its  ever  dependable  sugar  bowl, 
to  use  again  Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Myers’  words,  which  in  the  present  situation  of 
the  cold  war  and  its  inherent  dangers,  is  more  important  than  ever,  if  not 

essential,  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

31  The  present  situation  in  Cuba  may  obscure  or  distort  the  perspective,  but 
it  should  he  kept  in  mind  that  Cuba  will  return  to  the  democratic  field  and  become 
once  more  the  reliable  and  inexhaustible  source  of  supply  of  sugar  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer  with  all  the  potentialities  to  meet  any  emergency  affecting  the 
United  States  To  drastically  reduce  Cuba’s  quota  because  temporarily  under 
Communist  subjugation  would  be  the  same  as  to  having  deprived  the  Philippines 
of  their  quota  in  view  that  for  some  years  it  was  occupied  by  the  invading  army 
of  an  enemy  foreign  country.  Or  perhaps  worse,  because  the  Philippines  are 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  United  States  while  Cuba  is  only  90  miles 
from  its  shores. 

VIII.  PROJECTED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SUGAR  ACT 


32  The  rumor  has  been  currently  spread,  perhaps  purposely,  originating  from 
nonofficial  sources,  that  Cuba’s  quota  will  be  reduced  to  the  ruinous  amount  of 
2  million  tons ;  and  that  the  direct  consumption  sugar  quota  of  375,000  tons  and 
the  sugar  liquid  quota  are  to  be  completely  eliminated.  Even  the  huge  cut  of 
Cuba's  quota  to  the  unbelievable  scanty  amount  of  1  million  tons  lias  been  men¬ 
tioned.  The  purpose  of  such  nefarious  action  being  to  facilitate  the  integration 
of  a  joint  front  action  by  certain  of  the  areas  supplying  the  U.S.  market,  in  order 
to  increase  the  amount  to  be  unjustly  distributed  to  the  benefit  of  other  foreign 
countries.  Such  a  scheme  means  the  practical  annihilation  of  Cuba  as  a  sup¬ 
plier  of  the  U.S.  market,  which  would  completely  destroy  the  economy  of  a 
democratic  Cuba,  and  will  not  permit  the  country  to  recover  from  the  chaos 
it  will  face  when  it  emerges  from  the  Communist  regime  at  present  ruling 

Cuba.  ,  ...  T, 

33  It  seems  to  us  unthinkable  that  such  ideas  can  ever  become  reality.  It 
will  mean  economic  enslavement  after  political  freedom.  If  we  refer  to  such 
rumors  and  schemes  it  is  to  illustrate  to  what  extremes  the  voracity  for  Cuba  s 
quota  has  gone,  in  view  of  the  defenseless  position  which  Cuba  is  facing  now  as 
a  result  of  the  disgraceful  actions  of  the  Communist  regime  of  Fidel  Castro. 
A  great  deal  of  will  power  is  required  to  reject  the  thought  that  the  conduct, 
within  the  OAS,  of  some  of  its  members  may  be  decisively  guided  by  the  prospects 
of  the  benefits  that  derive  for  them  from  Cuba’s  sugar  quota,  while  Castro  is 
maintained  as  the  master  of  the  country  and  the  servant  of  communism. 

34  The  only  official  word  with  respect  to  the  amendment  and  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act  is  the  administration’s  sugar  bill  introduced  by  Chairman  Harold  B. 
Cooley  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  H.R.  11730,  although  the 
chairman  lias  declared  he  does  not  agree  with  all  its  proposals  for  revisions 

in  the  sugar  program.  .  _  , .  ,, 

35.  The  bill,  as  explained  in  a  “Summary  of  Proposed  Sugar  Legislation  re¬ 
leased  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  May  14,  1962.  would  extend 
the  act  for  5  years  (sec.  1),  increase  the  quota  for  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas  at  current  levels  of  sugar  consumption  (9.7  million  tons)  about  62- >,000 
tons  and  would  provide  that  those  areas  supply  63  percent  of  increase  in 
consumption  as  compared  to  55  percent  under  current  legislation  (sec.  3). 

36  Under  section  3  foreign  importations  would  lie  divided  into  two  quotas, 
one  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  of  952, 000  tons,  tel  quel  ( usually  figured 
at  980,000  short  tons)  and  the  other  consisting  of  the  balance  requirements 
prorated  among  other  foreign  countries  that  have  quotas  (prorations)  under 
the  current  act.  The  proposed  proration  is  based  on  their  quota  under  current 
legislation  at  the  requirement  level  of  9.7  million  tons  except  Cuba  s  share  has 
been  reduced '■  to  accommodate  the  quota  increases  for  domestic  areas  and  the 
five  smallest  countries  prorations  are  continued  in  the  same  fixed  amount  as  at 
present.  [The  emphasis  is  ours.] 

37.  Section  6  would  limit  to  250,000  tons  the  direct  consumption  sugar  which 
may  be  entered  in  the  proration  for  Cuba  and  section  7  would  eliminate  Cuba  s 
liquid  sugar  quota.  On  the  direct  consumption  quota  feature  of  the  act,  Rep¬ 
resentative  W.  R.  Poage,  vice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
commented  as  follows :  “In  order  to  make  the  administration's  bill  aceptable  to  all 
segments  of  the  industry,  including  the  Atlantic  seaboard  refiners,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  the  375,000  tons  of  refined  sugar,  which  previously  came  in 
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from  Cuba,  to  be  entered  in  this  country  as  raw  sugar.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  achieve  this  purpose  at  the  proper  time.” 

38.  Section  10  of  the  bill  provides  that  a  fee  would  be  paid  the  United  States 
as  a  condition  for  importation  of  any  sugar  acquired  from  Cuba  or  any  other 
foreign  country.  The  amount  of  the  fee  on  such  sugar  to  be  established  by  the 
Secretary,  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  approximate  the  amount  by  which 
the  domestic  sugar  price  at  a  level  which  achieves  the  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act 
would  exceed  the  foreign  market  price  for  such  sugar.  This  fee  is  to  be  paid 
the  United  States  as  a  condition  for  importation  of  sugar  within  the  quota  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  Philippines,  by  all  countries  having 
prorations  of  such  quota,  at  20,  40,  60,  80,  and  100  percent  of  the  full  fee,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence,  in  1062,  1063,  1064,  1065,  and  after  1065, 
respectively. 

30.  With  respect  to  Cuba  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  on  the 
basis  of  an  estimate  of  consumption  of  0,700.000  tons  will  be  the  following : 

(a)  The  present  share  of  3,200,000  tons  to  which  Cuba  is  entitled  under  the 
present  act  will  be  reduced  to  2,584,000  tons. 

( b )  The  minimum  percentage  of  28.6  percent,  which  we  consider  to  be  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  U.S.  Government,  will  be  reduced  to  26.65  percent,  thus  reducing 
the  minimum  quota  guaranteed  from  2,774,000  tons  to  2,584,000  tons. 

(c)  The  income  from  the  sugar  exported  by  Cuba  to  the  United  States  will  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  to  be  recaptured  by  means  of  the  premium 
with  the  following  results  : 

(i)  Taking  as  a  basis  Cuba’s  quota  of  3.200.000  tons  under  the  present 
act,  not  considering  any  eventual  increase,  and  assuming  that  the  average 
of  the  import  fee  in  the  period  1962-66  be  $50  per  ton,  which  is  the  amount 
mentioned  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  at  the  hearings  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  income  from  Cuba’s  sugar  quota  would  be 
reduced  :  in  1963,  $64  million ;  in  1964,  $96  million  :  in  1965,  $178  million ; 
and  in  1966,  $160  million ;  a  total  of  $498  million,  plus  the  loss  of  income  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  reduction  or  eventual  elimination  of  the  direct  consump¬ 
tion  quota  and  the  suppression  of  the  liquid  sugar  quota. 

(ii)  Taking  2,774,000  tons  which  would  be  the  quota  resulting  from  the 
28.6  percent  minimum  participation  guaranteed  to  Cuba,  not  considering  any 
eventual  increase,  and  assuming  the  same  import  fee  of  $50  per  ton,  Cuba’s 
income  would  be  reduced  as  follows :  $55,480,000  in  1963 ;  $83,220,000  in 
1964 :  $110,960,000  in  1965 ;  and  $138,500,000  in  1966 ;  a  total  of  $388,160,000 
in  a  period  of  4  years. 

Should  the  bill  be  enacted  into  law,  Cuba  will  be  deprived  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  which  will  cause  the  disruption  of  its  foreign  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  the  shattering  of  its  economy.  We  have  not  considered  the  year  1962  for 
obvious  reasons. 

IX.  WHY  THE  POSITION  OF  CUBA  AS  A  SUGAR  SUPPLIER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD 

NOT  BE  IMPAIRED 

40.  The  transformation  of  Cuba  into  one  more  satellite  in  the  Communist 
world  creates  serious  problems  for  the  United  States  and  a  threat  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cas.  One  important  phase  of  the  situation  is  the  supply  of  sugar  to  the  U.S. 
market.  There  are  other  angles  more  far  reaching  and  dangerous,  but  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  amendment  of  the  Sugar  Act  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  sugar 
phase.  Whether  Castro,  representing  communism  in  Cuba,  is  purely  a  peripheral 
problem  for  the  United  States,  as  some  writers  seem  to  believe,  or  if  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  clear  and  present  danger  which  requires  its  elimination,  it  is  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  not  for  us  to  decide.  We  assume  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
Americas,  communism  will  be  overthrown  in  Cuba,  and  that  Cuba  will  become, 
we  believe  in  the  near  future,  a  free  and  democratic  country  with  friendly  re¬ 
lations  and  cooperating  with  the  United  States  and  the  other  Republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  action  of  Congress  with  respect  to  Cuba's  quota  may 
be  decisive  on  that  point. 

41.  In  view  of  the  Cuban  experience  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  national  inter¬ 
est  of  the  United  States  requires  an  increase  in  the  share  of  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  sugar  market.  We  believe  that  it  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  foreign  areas.  The  only  judges  of  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
are  Congress  and  the  President  in  their  respective  constitutional  fields,  but  with 
all  respect  and  deference  to  their  judgment,  we  submit  that  Cuba’s  position  as  a 
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supplier  of 
reasons 


sugar  to  the  U.S.  market  should  not  be  impaired  for  the  following 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 
(/) 


Would  be  contrary  to  sound  economic  principles. 

Would  he  in  conflict  with  international  obligations  of  the  T  mted  States. 
Would  he  against  the  principles  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Would  he  contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Would  be  unfair  to  the  Cuban  people. 

Would  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  reconstruction  of  Cuba  after 


its  liberation. 


(a)  To  reduce  Cuba’s  quota  would  be  contrary  to  sound  economic  principles 
41  The  20  American  Republics  south  of  Rio  Grande  although  having  a 
common  heritage  of  culture,  are  dissimilar  in  their  economic  structures  result¬ 
ing  from  their  geographical  position  and  ecological  environment.  In  many  of 
them  their  economy  and  foreign  trade  are  basically  dependent  on  one  mam 
crop  or  industry :  coffee,  oil,  tin,  copper,  cattle,  and  sugar. 

42.  In  considering  the  question  of  diversification  of  production  and  industrial¬ 
ization  the  20  Republics  should  be  considered  in  a  global  pattern  of  comple¬ 
mentary  economies  and  not  of  competition  in  products  which  are  in  surplus. 
To  start  or  expand  a  production  in  one  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  which 
already  is  produced  in  another  country  which  is  dependent  on  such  production, 
is  contrary  to  sound  economic  principles,  especially  in  the  case  of  commodities 
which  are  chronically  in  oversupply,  like  sugar  and  coffee.  The  expansion 
of  production  in  an  area  will  be  at  the  expense  of  destroying  wealth  in  another. 

This  makes  no  sense.  .  ,  .  .  , 

43  Such  will  be  the  case  if  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  is  reduced  to  be  given  to 
other  American  Republics.  Cuba  would  be  forced,  on  her  part,  to  develop  other 
agricultural  production  which  will  compete  with  the  production  of  other  Latin 
American  countries,  like  coffee.  As  we  have  pointed  out  above,  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult,  in  a  strict  sense,  to  diversify  production  for  export  markets.  The  result 
would  be  additional  disorder  in  the  markets  of  different  commodities. 


(b)  To  reduce  Cuba’s  sugar  quota  would  be  in  conflict  with  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States 

44.  With  respect  to  the  quantitative  proportion  of  sugar  exports  to  the  I  nited 
States  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  sugar  quota  was  the  foundation  of  the 
trade  and  tariff  concession  given  by  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  In  the  Cortina- 
Messersmith  letters  it  is  recognized  that  the  quota  is  of  vital  importance  in  the 
economic  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  and,  therefore,  the 
American  Government  undertook  to  make  at  all  times  every  appropriate  and 
possible  effort  to  safeguard  Cuba’s  sugar  position  in  the  United  States  market. 
Let  ns  examine  whether  such  undertaking  is  not  in  operation  because  the  treaty 
and  commercial  agreements  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  when  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  was  signed  in  Geneva  in  1947,  were 
declared  inoperative  for  such  time  as  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  are  both  contracting  parties  to  the  agreement,  by  the  exclusive 
agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba, 
supplementary  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  October  30, 
1947.  We  believe  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

45.  Cuba’s  position  as  supplier  of  the  U.S.  market  was  recognized  of  such 
vital  importance  that  the  undertaking  to  protect  that  position  was  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  (“at  all  times”).  The  very  existence  of  the  trade  rela¬ 
tions  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  depends  on  the  sugar  quota  and  the 
undertaking  of  maintaining  Cuba’s  position  as  a  supplier  of  the  U.S.  market, 
by  necessary  implication,  is  still  an  existing  obligation  within  the  network 
of  trade  relations  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  resulting  from  GATT.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise.  Incomes  from  sugar  exports  (including  molasses)  to  the  United 
States  were  between  75  to  80  percent  of  the  total  value  of  Cuba’s  exports  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  therefore  inconceivable  that  the  tariff  and  trade  advantages 
given  by  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  as  a  result  of  their  negotiations  under 
GATT,  could  continue  to  exist  if  Cuba’s  quota  to  the  United  States  is  impaired. 

46.  Our  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  after 
the  GATT  negotiations,  the  guarantee  of  Cuba’s  position  as  supplier  of  sugar  to 
the  U.S.  market  was  incorporated  in  the  form  of  a  minimum  quota.  Even  if  the 
obligation  is  considered  as  moral  and  not  legal,  it  will  not  be  less  strong,  because 
in  the  international  sphere,  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  domestic  jurisdictions, 
moral  obligations  have  the  strength  of  the  rule  of  law.  Certainly,  there  is  no 
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stronger  moral  commitment  than  the  undertaking  to  maintain  Cuba’s  sugar 
quota  in  the  continental  U.S.  sugar  market,  and  no  country  has  surpassed  the 
United  States  in  advocating  morality  as  the  guidance  of  international  conduct. 

47.  With  respect  to  the  recapture,  by  means  of  an  import  fee,  of  the  difference 
between  the  U.S.  market  price  and  the  world  market  price,  if  lower,  would  be 
tantamount  to  an  increase  in  tariffs  which  under  GATT  cannot  be  done  unilater¬ 
ally  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The  duties  in  sugar  have  been  bound  under  GATT, 
and  only  through  negotiations  and  the  proper  compensations  could  they  be 
raised.  To  call  the  new  charge  a  fee,  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
The  actual  effect  is  to  reduce  very  drastically  the  income  from  the  sales  of  sugar 
to  the  United  States  just  the  same  as  if  the  tariff  be  raised.  The  language  of 
article  II  of  GATT  is  crystal  clear.  The  products  of  territories  of  other  con¬ 
tracting  parties  “shall  also  be  exempt  from  all  other  duties  or  charges  of  any 
kind  imposed  on  or  in  connection  with  importations  in  excess  of  those  imposed 
on  the  date  of  this  agreement  or  those  directly  and  mandatorily  required  to  be 
imposed  thereafter  by  legislation  in  force  in  the  importing  territory  on  that  date." 
[Emphasis  is  ours.] 

48.  It  is  true  that  in  the  administration  bill  the  minimum  guaranteed  percent¬ 
age  participation  of  Cuba  of  28.6  in  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  has 
not  been  substantially  reduced,  but  it  affects  detrimentally  Cuba’s  position  as  a 
supplier  of  the  U.S.  market,  and  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  obligation  to  main¬ 
tain  such  position,  which  Cuba  has  always  understood  to  be  percentagewise  and 
not  quantitative.  Cuba’s  foreign  trade  and  economy  will  be  disrupted.  (See 
par.  39. ) 

(c)  To  reduce  Cuba’s  sugar  quota  will  be  against  the  principles  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress 

49.  Under  the  principles  of  the  Alliance,  the  economy  of  each  Latin  American 
Republic  should  be  developed  in  order  that  its  people  may  enjoy  under  principles 
of  social  or  distributive  justice  the  fruits  resulting  from  their  natural  produc¬ 
tions  and  industries,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  any  other  of  the  Republics.  Cuba’s 
economy  and  the  Cuban  people  will  suffer  from  a  reduction  of  Cuba’s  share  in 
the  consumption  of  the  U.S.  market,  it  will  reduce  its  industrial  capacity  and 
result  in  the  dismantling  of  many  of  its  sugar  mills,  just  to  expand  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  in  other  Latin  American  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  Cuban 
people.  These  are  not  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Alliance. 

50.  The  most  striking  example  of  destruction  of  wealth  in  Cuba  would  be 
the  case  of  the  refining  industry.  Under  the  administration  bill  the  direct  con¬ 
sumption  quota  will  be  reduced  to  250,000  tons  and  this  quota  will  be  completely 
eliminated  if  Representative  Page’s  amendment  is  approved.  This  proposed 
reduction  of  the  quota  will  substantially  affect  the  refining  industry  and  impair 
its  operation  to  such  a  point  that  production  will  have  to  be  concentrated  closing 
the  majority  of  the  refineries.  The  internal  consumption  of  Cuba  is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  its  refineries  in  operation.  They  are  dependent  on  the  quota  to 
the  United  States.  Exports  to  markets  other  than  the  United  States  have  been 
circumstantial. 

51.  A  reduction  of  Cuba’s  direct  consumption  quota  cannot  even  be  justified 
with  the  argument  of  industrializing  other  Latin  American  countries.  Its  only 
objective  would  be  the  benefit  of  the  refining  industry  of  the  United  States. 
Representative  Page,  candidly  and  honestly,  has  stated  that  the  purpose  of  his 
prospective  amendment  is  to  secure  the  support  of  all  the  sectors  of  the  American 
industry  to  the  amendments  of  a  sugar  act. 

52.  Neither  125,000  tons  nor  375,000  tons  of  additional  production  will  be  a 
solution  to  producing  problems  for  the  gigantic  American  refining  industry.  The 
amount  for  it  is  a  “drop  in  the  bucket,”  while  for  the  refining  sugar  industry  of 
Cuba  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  During  more  than  30  years  the  refining 
industry  in  Cuba  has  depended  on  its  exports  to  the  United  States.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  raw  quota,  the  refined  quota  has  been  practically  filled  by  the 
Cuban  refiners  in  times  of  war  or  peace.  To  imperil  the  refining  industry  in 
Cuba  to  the  point  of  destruction,  for  the  sake  of  the  American  refining  industry, 
will  make  Latin  American  Republics  lose  their  faith  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

(d)  To  reduce  Cuba’s  quota  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States 

53.  our  statements  above  (sec.  VII)  demonstrate  that  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  requires  that  Cuba’s  position  as  a  supplier  of  the  American 
market  be  not  impaired. 
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( e )  To  reduce  Cuba's  quota ■  would  be  unfair  to  the  Cuban  people 

54.  The  reduction  of  Cuba’s  quota  will  be  a  major  psychological  blow  to  the 
Cuban  people.  They  will  not  understand  why  Cuba  is  deprived  of  the  quota 
because  it  had  been  conquered  by  Communists.  The  only  explanation  that  they 
could  give  to  such  action  is  that  the  United  States  is  abandoning  the  gallant 
fighters  against  communism,  and  do  not  expect  Cuba  to  return  to  the  family  of 
democratic  nations.  To  the  Cuban  people  the  reduction  of  Cuba’s  quota  could 
only  mean  that  the  United  States  are  definitely  abandoning  Cuba  to  her  tragic 
fate.  It  will  dispirit  the  Cuban  people  and  strengthen  Castro’s  position. 

(/)  To  reduce  Cuba's  quota  will  be  an  unsurmountablc  obstacle  to  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Cuba  after  its  liberation 

55.  In  sections  IV  and  V  above  we  have  explained  Cuba’s  economic  dependence 
on  foreign  trade  based  on  its  sugar  exports  and  that  diversification  of  production, 
agricultural  or  industrial,  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  suga  r  industry  but  a  comple¬ 
ment  to  it.  The  unavoidable  consequence  is  that  Cuba’s  reconstruction  after  its 
liberation  requires  the  operation  of  an  efficient  sugar  industry  able  to  maintain 
and  increase,  if  feasible,  the  high  standards  of  salaries  and  social  benefits  enjoyed 
by  the  laborers  and  to  continue  to  distribute  the  incomes  from  sugar  exports 
through  all  strata  of  the  Cuban  people. 

CONCLUSIONS 

First.  The  reduction  of  Cuba’s  quota  will  dishearten  the  Cuban  people  in  their 
fight  for  liberation  and  consequently  strengthen  Castro’s  position  in  Cuba. 

Second.  The  reconstruction  of  Cuba  and  the  maintenance  of  a  safe  level  of 
economic  and  social  conditions  after  its  liberation  depends  on  its  sugar  quota  to 
the  United  States,  both  on  the  quantity  of  the  quota  and  the  income  therefrom. 

Third.  The  maintenance  of  Cuba’s  quota  is  the  only  way  for  Cuba  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  promised  by  the  “Alliance  for  Progress.” 

Fourth.  To  maintain  Cuba’s  position  as  a  supplier  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  and  part  of  its  inter¬ 
national  obligations. 

Fifth.  To  deny  Cuba  the  benefits  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  price,  will  be  to 
deprive  her  of  the  concessions  given  by  the  United  States  to  Cuba  in  reciprocity 
for  the  trade  and  tariff  concessions  given  by  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  and  will 
be  in  violation  of  GATT. 

Sixth.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  requires  a  reduction  of  Cuba’s 
quota,  we  submit  that  provisions  should  be  incorporated  in  the  amended  act 
in  order  to  restore  any  reduction  of  Cuba’s  quota  by  allocating  to  Cuba  that 
portion  of  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  consumption  reserved  for  foreign  countries, 
and  any  deficit  of  quotas,  for  the  time  and  to  the  extent  necessary  for  Cuba  to 
regain  its  present  position  as  supplier  of  sugar  to  the  United  States. 


Asociaci6n  de  Colonos  de  Cuba, 

Miami,  Fla.,  May  2Jf,  1962. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  : 

1.  The  Asociacion  de  Colonos  de  Cuba,  Sugarcane  Growers  Association  of 
Cuba,  founded  by  decree  law  No.  16,  on  January  2,  1934,  is  the  organization 
representing  all  Cuban  planters  producing  sugarcane  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar. 

2.  During  27  years,  our  association,  in  which  all  members  have  always  had 
equal  rights  and  equal  responsibilities,  maintained  a  democratic  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Through  annual  elections  the  cane  growers  of  each  mill  elected  their 
representatives  to  the  corresponding  provincial  assembly.  In  turn,  each  one  of 
the  six  provincial  assemblies  sent  delegates  to  the  national  assembly  which 
■elected  the  members  of  the  executive  committee.  The  exeutive  committee,  now 
in  exile,  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside,  is  the  product  of  that  demo¬ 
cratic  process. 
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3.  in  i960  the  Communist  government  of  Castro  tried  to  infiltrate  fellow 
travelers  and  pro-Communists  into  our  associations,  as  it  had  done  in  other 
organizations  that  had  already  been  destroyed.  This  maneuver  having  failed, 
as  the  total  membership  supported  the  stand  of  this  executive  committee,  the 
government  decided  to  take  over  by  force  our  organization  in  December  1960. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  members  of  this  committee  were  able  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  resume  our  struggle  for  the  reestablishment  of  democracy  and 
urivate  enterprise  in  Cuba. 

4.  When  our  association  was  founded  in  1934,  there  were  approximately 
25  000  cane  growers  in  Cuba.  In  1945,  this  figure  had  increased  to  40,000,  and 
when  the  so-called  agrarian  reform  law  was  enacted  in  1959,  our  records  showed 
a  total  membership  of  64,581  colonos.  These  figures  are  evident  proof  of  the 
process  of  division  of  rural  property  through  which  a  continuous  increase  took 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  farmers  who  produced  sugarcane  as  their  cash  crop, 
and  who  at  the  same  time,  cultivated  other  vegetable  products  or  used  then 
extra  land  for  cattle  raising.  In  1959  the  cane  growers  of  Cuba  were,  by  them¬ 
selves  as  numerous  as  the  total  number  of  farmers  planting  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane  in  all  domestic  areas  of  the  United  States,  insular  as  well  as 

continental.  „  .  ,  ,  .  ,.  ., 

5  Through  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  uninterrupted  activity  m 
favor  of  Cuban  farmers,  the  association  has  witnessed  the  materialization  of 
numerous  measures  that  represented  considerable  progress  toward  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  economic  and  social  conditions  throughout  the  country.  The  law  of 
sugar  coordination  (Lev  de  Coordinacion  Azuearera)  of  1937,  was  a  most  im¬ 
portant  step  in  that  direction.  This  law  established  the  basis  for  the  distribution 
of  the  products  obtained  in  the  sugar  industry  among  its  three  segments :  namely, 
the  sugar  mills,  the  cane  planters,  and  the  agricultural  and  industrial  workers. 

6.  The  law  of  sugar  coordination  also  establishes  the  ‘'right  of  permanent 
occupancy,”  through  which  the  cane  growers  could  not  be  evicted  from  the  land 
thev  occupied  as  tenants  at  the  expiration  of  their  contracts  and  as  long  as  they 
maintained  in  such  land  enough  cane  to  fill  the  production  quota  allotted  to 
them  through  the  system  of  control  applied  to  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  as  a 
result  of  tlie  strict  regulation  for  the  production  and  consumption  of  sugar  that 
exists  throughout  the  world.  The  “right  of  permanent  occupancy,"  which 
was  later  extended  to  other  farmers,  was  a  right  transmissible  through  in¬ 
heritance  sale,  or  transfer.  Therefore,  although  the  land  may  have  been  the 
property  of  the  sugar  mills  or  of  third  persons,  it  was  the  tenants  who,  since 
1937  were  in  fact  the  ones  who  effectively  and  permanently  controlled  it. 
Nevertheless,  most  of  the  numerous  members  of  the  Cuban  agricultural  class 
wished  to  become  owners  of  the  land  they  had  turned  into  productive  units,  but 
they  wanted  to  acquire  it  by  paying  its  fair  price  to  the  rightful  owners,  and 
all  they  needed  was  the  adequate  instruments  of  credit. 

7.  Approximately  80  percent  of  all  the  cane  produced  in  Cuba  was  produced 
by  colonos.  Sugar  mill  owners  or  operators  cultivated  the  remaining  20  percent. 
The  colonos  have  thus,  been  responsible  for  the  larger  share  in  the  effort  to 
supply  the  American  market  in  times  of  emergency,  and  also  the  colonos  were 
the  ones  who  carried  the  larger  part  of  the  burden  in  the  reductions  of  the 
quotas,  which  compelled  them  to  leave  in  their  fields  considerable  quantities  of 

"'^TheTn-oblenis  confronted  by  the  colonos  were  duly  evaluated  by  the  hon¬ 
orable  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  visited  Cuba  and  our  association  in  the  year  1954.  The  report  submitted 
under  date  of  Februarv  5  of  that  year,  in  commenting  on  the  statements  put  forth 
by  the  colonos  assembled  in  an  extraordinary  session,  expresses  the  following : 

“*  *  *  the  committee  then  attended  a  mass  meeting  of  several  hundred 
sugar  growers  and  farmers.  The  statements  presented  by  these  Cuban  fanners 
were  similar  to  the  many  statements  the  committee  has  heard  from  American 
farmers  during  the  course  of  its  recent  hearings  throughout  the  United  states. 
Like  many  American  farmers,  Cuban  sugar  farmers  are  faced  this  year  with  a 
sharp  reduction  in  their  quotas.  Cuban  sugar  quotas  have  been  reduced  in  about 
1  500  000  acres  this  year,  or  about  17  percent  of  the  total  sugar  acreage  planted. 
Like  American  farmers.  Cuban  producers  of  sugarcane  are  also  caught  be¬ 
tween  lower  prices  for  their  crops  and  rising  or  stationary  costs  of  labor  and 
-other  production  expenses.” 

9.  The  problems  to  which  the  report  of  the  committee  referred  were  the  ones 
Tesulting  from  the  overexpansion  of  sugar  production  at  the  outbreak  ot  the 
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Korean  war.  The  Cuban  sugar  industry  and  particularly  Cuban  sugarcane 
growers  have  always  been  seriously  affected  by  the  frequent  instability  of  the 
sugar  markets.  These  difficulties,  however,  would  bear  no  comparison  to  the 
problem  the  colonos  and  Cubans  in  general  would  have  to  face,  if  the  intended 
reduction  in  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  materializes. 

10.  Exports  of  sugar  to  the  market  of  the  United  States  have  traditionally 
represented  the  strategic  variable  of  Cuba’s  economy.  It  may  be  stated  that 
since  the  birth  of  this  great  Nation,  imports  of  Cuban  sugar  began  to  satisfy  a 
large  portion  of  the  growing  demand  of  the  American  consumer  market.  All 
through  the  19th  century  Cuba’s  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  trade  that  took  place  bewteen  the  two  countries,  and  in  many 
years  it  represented  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  sugar  consumption  of  the 
U.S.  market.  During  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century,  Cuba’s  role  as  natural 
supplier  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  was  dramatically  evidenced  during  the 
trying  moments  brought  about  by  two  World  Wars. 

11.  The  ability  and  capacity  of  Cuba  to  guarantee  the  required  supply  of  sugar, 
in  time  and  effectively,  has  always  been  acknowledged  by  the  leading  figures 
of  the  sugar  circles  and  by  American  sugar  authorities.  Climatic  and  soil 
conditions,  geographic  location  and  the  available  facilities  for  ocean  transport, 
have  placed  Cuba  in  a  unique  position  with  respect  to  the  American  sugar  con¬ 
suming  market,  and  will  enable  her  to  guarantee  normal  supply  again  to  this 
market,  once  a  free  and  democratic  system  is  reestablished. 

12.  The  Cuban  colonos  are  viewing  with  increasing  anxiety  the  possible 
reduction  of  Cuba’s  sugar  quota  in  the  U.S.  market  and  all  the  more  so,  when  this 
reduction  might  be  accompanied  by  a  progressive  import  fee  which,  in  a  period 
of  5  years,  will  bring  the  price  of  sugar  sold  by  Cuba  in  the  U.S.  market  to 
world  market  levels.  If  the  reduction  of  the  quota  and  the  import  fee  are 
applied  to  Cuba,  sugarcane  production  in  Cuba  would  become  unprofitable,  unless 
the  salaries  of  the  workers  are  drastically  reduced,  which  would  in  turn  lower 
their  standard  of  living  to  the  level  of  the  less  developed  tropical  countries. 

13.  It  is  difficult  for  the  Cuban  colonos  to  understand  how  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  approve  a  plan  that  so  gravely  impairs  the  future  re¬ 
construction  of  Cuba,  particularly  at  the  moment  when  the  United  States  is 
so  generously  contributing  to  the  social  progress  and  economic  development 
of  the  other  countries  of  America. 

14.  Cuban  colonos  have  always  considered  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  a  fundamental  economic  question,  not  only  because  more  than  50  percent 
of  our  sugarcane  has  been  destined  for  the  production  of  sugar  for  the  American 
market,  but  also  because  the  price  enjoyed  by  that  part  of  our  production  in¬ 
creased  the  overall  average  price  to  levels  that  permitted  payment  of  adequate 
salaries  to  our  workers,  although  sometimes,  as  was  asserted  by  the  committee 
that  visited  Cuba,  even  this  average  price  was  insufficient  to  cover  our  production 
costs  which  required  at  least  4  cents  per  pound  of  sugar  in  Cuban  port  ware¬ 
house,  to  break  even. 

15.  The  reduction  of  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  will  not  only  affect  the  sectors 
comprised  by  the  sugar  industry.  Its  ill  effects  will  be  felt  by  the  whole  economy 
of  Cuba,  because  if  the  economic  backbone  of  the  country  is  injured,  the  whole 
structure  is  weakened.  The  reconstruction  of  Cuba,  which  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  efficacy  of  the  system  of  free  enterprise  versus  the 
destruction  brought  about  by  collectivization,  will  be  a  difficult  task,  and  the 
stability  of  the  democratic  regime  that  replaces  Castro  will  be  seriously 
jeopardized. 

16.  Castro,  upon  losing  the  U.S.  market  and  the  foreign  exchange  thereof, 
has  been  able  to  utilize  sugar  as  a  medium  of  exchange  with  the  countries  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  The  democratic  government  that  supplants  the  Castro  regime 
will  not  be  able,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  adopt  such  a  policy  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  quota  it  may  suffer  in  the  American  market.  The  other  alternatives 
would  be  to  reduce  drastically  the  volume  of  its  sugar  crop  or  to  dump  its  excess 
production  in  the  world  market,  which  would  produce  a  vertical  drop  in  the 
world  price  of  sugar.  Either  one  of  these  alternatives  would  result  in  serious 
consequences  for  Cuba. 

17.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  Cuba’s  sugar  quota  in  the  United  States 
and  the  level  of  prices,  be  maintained.  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  that  price  has  not 
represented  "aid.”  In  conjunction  with  the  quota,  that  price  has  represented  the 
counterpart  to  the  multiple  tariff  and  commercial  advantages  granted  by  Cuba 
to  the  products  of  the  soil  and  industry  of  the  United  States,  which  made 
possible  that  imports  from  this  country  represented  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  total  imports  of  Cuba. 
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18.  During  the  decade  preceding  Castro's  takeover,  from  1949  to  1958,  the 
trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  showed  a  balance  favorable  to  the 
United  States  in  the  amount,  of  $520  million.  In  the  year  1957,  alone,  this 
favorable  balance  to  the  United  States  reached  the  significant  sum  of  $136 
million.  The  sugar  exports  of  Cuba  to  the  market  of  the  United  States  made  it 
possible  for  Cuba  to  have  such  a  high  purchasing  power,  which,  ultimately,  re¬ 
verted  to  benefiting  the  American  manufacturers  and  farmers. 

19.  The  agricultural  machinery  and  equipment,  and  even  implements  used  in 
manual  agricultural  labor,  were  the  product  of  the  United  States.  Contrary  to 
what  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Communist  regime,  Cuba’s  agriculture,  although 
still  offering  large  possibilities  of  improvement,  had  been  technified  to  a  point 
not  reached  by  most  tropical  areas.  The  level  of  mechanization  that  Cuban 
farmers  had  achieved,  particularly  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  from  1947  to  1958,  Cuba  imported  from  the 
United  States  alone,  4,180  tract-tractors  and  10,591  wheel  tractors. 

20.  The  Cuban  colonos,  who  have  come  to  the  United  States  not  in  pursuit 
of  personal  success,  but  to  win  support  in  order  to  materialize  our  efforts  to 
liberate  Cuba  from  a  common  enemy  that  threatens  the  whole  hemisphere, 
have  applauded  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Honorable  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1960  and  1961,  and  which  have  prevented  the  sale  in  the  United  States 
of  sugar  produced  hy  the  Communist  regime  of  Castro,  thus  eliminating  the  flow 
of  dollars  to  Cuba  which  would  have  only  been  used  in  further  enslaving  the 
Cuban  people. 

Today,  although  we  realize,  as  sugarcane  planters,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
solve  the  problem  posed  by  the  domestic  areas  that  have  increased  their  pro¬ 
duction  to  supplement  the  absence  of  Cuban  sugar,  we  are  deeply  concerned 
by  the  threat  that  hovers  over  our  quota,  and  trust  that  the  experience  and  fore¬ 
sight  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  enable  them  to  find  a 
solution  compatible  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  Cuba  and  with  the  defense 
of  democracy  and  free  enterprise  in  the  hemisphere. 


Respectfully  yours, 


Silestre  Pina,  Presidcnte. 


The  Chairman.  And  I  ask  permission  to  file  a  statement  on  behalf 
of  El  Salvador  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  of  Francisco  K.  Lima,  Ambassador  of  El  Salvador, 
follows :) 


Statement  of  Hon.  Francisco  R.  Lima,  Ambassador  of  El  Salvador 


Chairman  Cooley  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  have  the  honor  to  address 
the  committtee,  on'behalf  of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
questing  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  assignment  of  a  basic  yearly  quota 
of  20.000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  to  El  Salvador. 

The  above  request  is  based  on  the  Sugar  Act  objectives:  “*  *  *  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  consumers  of  sugar  and  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar- 
producing  industry :  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  *  *  *■ 
The  Sugar  Act,  as  amended,  also  states  “that  special  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities.”  El  Salvador  qualifies  under  both  criteria. 

The  sugar  quota  of  20,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  that  El  Salvador  requests  is  an 
insignificant  amount  when  viewed  in  relation  to  total  U.S.  sugar  consumption  of 
9.7  million  short  tons.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  El  Salvador,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  Sugar  is  El  Salvador’s  third  most  important  export  crop. 

2.  The  United  States  is  the  natural  outlet  market  for  El  Salvador’s  sugar 
exports. 

3.  It  would  help  stabilize  El  Salvador’s  foreign  income  and  would  help  it  to 
earn  more  dollars  to  pay  for  its  imports— machinery  especially — which  are  im¬ 
portant  to  its  development  program. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  offer,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  brief  analysis  of  the  sugar  situa¬ 
tion  in  El  Salvador.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  my  country,  one  of  the  sig¬ 
natories  of  the  Punta  del  Este  Charter,  has  faithfully  fulfilled  the  mandates, 
postulates,  and  recommendations  emanated  from  this  historic  document.  In 
part  5,  title  I.  which  describes  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
American  Republics  agreed  “to  raise  greatly  the  level  of  agricultural  produc- 
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tivity  and  output  and  to  improve  related  storage,  transportation,  and  marketing 
sources.” 

My  Government  has  taken  the  above  measures  as  regards  to  sugar.  Output 
has  been  increased  considerably  in  quality-quantitative  terms,  introducing  bet¬ 
ter  qualities  of  sugarcane,  highly  improved  farming  methods,  and  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  techniques.  These  together  with  the  favorable  geographic  position  of 
El  Salvador  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  assure  the  reliability  of  my 
country  as  a  good  sugar  supplier. 

It  would  seem,  from  what  I  have  described,  that  the  situation  is  one  of 
bonanza.  However,  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  neighboring  Central  American 
countries,  toward  which  a  good  part  of  our  sugar  trade  was  oriented,  have, 
likewise,  increased  their  sugar  production,  thus  closing  sugar  outlets  for  El 
Salvador. 

The  closing  of  our  traditional  Central  American  markets,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  being  unable  to  export  sugar  to  the  United  States  are  elements  that 
cause  a  serious  socioeconomic  imbalance,  because  the  entrepreneurs  could  re¬ 
strict  buying  sugarcane  from  the  small  producers. 

In  this  connection,  stressing  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  a  better  redistribution  of  the  national  income,  my  Government  has  pro¬ 
mulgated  a  series  of  economic  and  social  legislation.  Some  of  these  law’s  are : 

(a)  Law  to  provide  remunerated  rest  on  Sunday  for  rural  laborers. 

(&)  Amendments  to  the  leaseholding  law. 

(c)  Law  for  the  protection  of  the  salary. 

(d)  Law  providing  minimum  wages  for  commercial  employees. 

(e)  Law  for  the  protection  of  rural  workers. 

(/)  Amendments  to  the  income  tax  law. 

(g)  National  Council  for  Planitioation  and  Economic  Coordination. 

The  assignment  of  a  sugar  quota  to  El  Salvador  would  have  no  detectable 
effect  on  other  supplying  countries,  but  it  would  make  an  appreciable  contribu¬ 
tion  towrnrd  helping  El  Salvador  diversify  its  production  and  stabilize  its  for¬ 
eign  earnings  which  are  subject  to  cyclical  movements  due  to  the  fluctuations 
of  the  prices  of  the  primary  products.  These  considerations  will  grow7  in  im¬ 
portance  as  El  Salvador’s  economic  development  program  gathers  momentum. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  chairman  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  give  a  favorable  consideration  to  the  present 
request. 
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Table  I. — Regional  balance  of  payments,  1957-61 


[Millions  of  colones.  1  colon  equals  U.S.$0.40] 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961. 

January- 

July 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961, 

January- 

July 

America . 

186.0 

173.6 

100.3 

183.4 

94.5 

177.2 

138.  7 

134.0 

134.8 

82.7 

Canada _ _ 

4.2 

4.5 

5.5 

5.2 

2.8 

2.0 

2.3 

5.5 

1.0 

.5 

1.  2 

1.  1 

.  7 

.  4 

.  1 

.2 

United  States  ...  . 

148.3 

130.  6 

110.4 

131.2 

65.9 

158.  2 

115.2 

100.7 

102.4 

61.6 

Guatemala...  .  ... 

6.2 

7.6 

10.7 

13.0 

9.4 

5.9 

7.4 

10.4 

15.2 

10.2 

Honduras _ ... 

12.4 

15.7 

16.2 

15.7 

9.7 

5.9 

8.6 

10.1 

9.9 

6.7 

5.3 

5.0 

4.3 

5. 1 

2.5 

.2 

.  1 

.2 

Nicaragua . 

2.1 

1.9 

3.0 

3.5 

i.i 

2.9 

2.9 

4.2 

3.6 

1.7 

Panama  . . 

2.1 

2.9 

2.4 

2.7 

.5 

.  1 

.1 

.2 

.4 

.2 

1  4 

1  K 

3  3 

3  3 

1.  4 

.  1 

1.0 

.  1 

Other _ 

2.6 

2.5 

3.8 

3.3 

i.i 

1.8 

7.7 

1.8 

2.0 

1.8 

16.  9 

13.  2 

12.2 

22.  6 

12.2 

17.3 

31.7 

42.2 

34.2 

16.  7 

13. 1 

12. 1 

22.5 

12.2 

17.3 

31.7 

42.0 

33.6 

Other _ 

.2 

,i 

.  1 

,i 

.2 

.6 

Europe _  .  .  ... 

84.4 

82.4 

75.5 

98.7 

55.9 

151.6 

119.6 

107.  1 

122.0 

86.8 

Germany _ 

22.9 

25.4 

21.9 

31.3 

16.6 

104.7 

94. 1 

79.1 

97.2 

72.7 

Belgium _ 

13.1 

8.9 

7.1 

11.5 

6.9 

7.0 

5.2 

3.5 

4.4 

2.  2 

Denmark..  .  .. 

1.0 

1.6 

1.7 

2.3 

1.3 

.3 

.7 

1.7 

2.2 

1. 1 

France . . 

4.6 

3. 1 

4.4 

4.9 

2. 1 

10.9 

1.2 

3.3 

.5 

.  1 

Great  Britain.  _ 

13.4 

11.9 

10.0 

12.3 

6.9 

4.6 

3.0 

4.5 

1.6 

.2 

Holland - - 

17.7 

19.0 

17.9 

20.  8 

14.5 

12.8 

6.9 

7.9 

7.3 

5.9 

Italy _ 

4.5 

4.1 

5.2 

6.7 

3.1 

5.6 

5.4 

4.8 

2.2 

1.5 

Sweden..  . . 

2.3 

3.1 

2.3 

2.2 

1.0 

3.9 

2.1 

1.8 

3.9 

2.4 

2.  5 

3.2 

2.  5 

2.2 

.7 

.3 

.6 

Other . . 

2.4 

2.1 

2.5 

6.7 

1.3 

1.0 

.3 

.2 

2.7 

.1 

Others  .... 

.4 

.9 

.9 

1.3 

1.0 

.2 

.  1 

.1 

1.0 

.  1 

Total  (colones)... 

287.8 

270. 1 

248.8 

306.0 

163.6 

346.2 

290.1 

283.4 

292.0 

208.9 

Total  (dollars) . . . 

115.0 

108.0 

99.5 

122.  4 

65.4 

138.5 

116.0 

113.4 

116.  8 

82.8 

Trade  balance  (dollars). 

23.5 

8.0 

13.9 

-5.6 

17.4 

Source:  Central  Bank. 


The  Chairman.  The  last  witness,  I  think,  is  Mr.  Ernest  Schein  on 
behalf  of  Colombia. 

STATEMENT  OF  ERNEST  SCHEIN,  ON  BEHALF  OF  DISTRIBUIDORA 
DE  ASUCARES,  S.A.,  ASUCAREROS  INDEPENDIENTES,  LTDA., 
CIA  ASUCARERA  DEL  VALLE,  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  Schein.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  for  the 
record  let  me  state  that  I  am  Ernest  Schein,  attorney  at  law,  with 
offices  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Chicago. 

I  appear  before  you  in  the  interests  of  Distribuidora  de  Azucares 
S.A.,  Azucareros  Independientes  Ltda.,  Compania  Azucarera  del  Valle 
S.A.,  of  Colombia,  the  three  companies  which  integrate  the  producers’ 
associations  and  represent  99.6  percent  of  the  Colombian  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  and  which  are  therefore  intensely  interested  in  any  revisions  of 
the  sugar  laws  of  the  United  States  emerging  from  these  hearings. 

The  people  of  Colombia,  the  organizations  which  I  represent,  and  I 
personally  are  very  grateful  for  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  committee  being  by  far  the  best  informed  group  on  the  subject 
of  sugar,  it  would  be  presumptuous  of  us  to  undertake  any  presentation 
which  would  extend  beyond  a  brief  description  of  the  Republic  of 
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Colombia  and  its  present  posture  and  requirements  with  respect  to 
imports  of  sugar  by  the  United  States. 

First.  Colombia  is  a  close  neighbor  of  the  United  States  located  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  South  America  with  an  area  of  some  440,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  in  1960  to  be  about  14  million 
people.  It  is  a  beautiful  land  of  high  mountains  and  rich  valleys 
but  many  centuries  of  Spanish  control  and  the  vicissitudes  of  Latin 
American  revolutionary  movements  have  placed  it,  along  with  other 
like  countries,  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  economy  of  the  present. 
We  think  of  Colombia,  of  course,  in  connection  with  coffee  or  more 
recently  oil  and  other  minerals  and  mining.  Sugar,  however,  is 
enormously  important  to  its  well-being  and  creates  the  occasion  for 
our  presence. 

Second.  The  sugar  industry  of  Colombia  including  both  its  agri¬ 
cultural  and  manufacturing  aspects  originates  and  exists  mainly  in 
the  Cauca  Valley  of  which  the  city  of  Cali  is  the  center.  Here  some 
760,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane.  Of  these 
about  160,000  acres  supply  the  sugar  mills.  F rom  the  remainder  there 
is  procured  “panela”  or  noncentrifugal  sugar  obtainable  through 
primitive  methods.  The  latter  type  of  sugar  sometimes  referred  to  as 
'"loaf  sugar”  cannot  be  stocked  for  long,  must  be  consumed  promptly, 
and  is  an  essential  part  of  the  local  diet. 

Afhr  domestic  needs  are  serviced  there  will  be  a  regularly  ex- 
l>ortable  sugar  stock  of  about  100,000  tons  annually.  In  1960  Colom¬ 
bia  joined  the  agreements  of  the  International  Sugar  Council  receiving 
a  moderate  world  market  quota  of  5,000  tons  which  since  1953  it  had  in 
fact  already  possessed  but  which  was  formally  accepted  as  a  means 
of  entering  into  the  deliberations  of  the  International  Sugar  Council 
in  the  expectation  of  higher  allotments. 

Colombia  has  also  participated  more  recently  in  the  U.S.  preferen¬ 
tial  sugar  market.  Since  the  termination  of  Cuban  imports  it  shipped 
in  1961  to  the  United  States  a  quota  of  46,000  tons.  In  the  first  half  of 
1962  it  added  to  this  amount  an  aggregate  of  25,000  tons.  Further, 
it  has  engaged  in  barter  for  U.S.  wheat  in  the  amount  of  5,000  tons. 
The  confirmation  of  a  fixed  quota  by  law  and  the  prospect  of  addi¬ 
tional  participation  in  U.S.  sugar  requirements  will  have  obvious 
beneficial  effects  on  the  total  Colombian  economy  and  will  represent 
a  positive  step  in  export  diversification,  a  high  level  of  sugar  produc¬ 
tion,  and  a  decrease  of  unit  cost. 

Colombia  has  exceptionally  advantageous  port  facilities  which  guar¬ 
antee  the  regular  delivery  of  exported  sugar.  Buenaventura  is  lo¬ 
cated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  production  center  and  its  capacity 
at  the  docks  for  sugar  is  750  tons  per  day.  The  ports  of  Santa  Marta, 
Barranquilla,  and  Cartagena  are  also  usable  through  adequate  con¬ 
nections  with  railroads  and  highways  in  case  of  necessity.  It  should 
be  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  average  time  for  arrival  in  North 
American  ports  is  only  7  days. 

Approximately  70,000  people  are  employed  in  the  Colombian  sugar 
industry.  Since  the  average  worker’s  family  is  composed  of  not  less 
than  6,  approximately  400,000  persons  depend  upon  sugar  for  their 
livelihood.  More  people  are  directly  and  indirectly  involved  in  this 
than  in  any  other  agricultural  industry  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than 
in  the  petroleum,  cement,  and  steel  businesses  combined.  Sugar  gives 
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work  to  approximately  36  percent  of  all  the  working  population  of 
the  Cauca  V alley. 

You  may  be  further  interested,  as  I  have  been,  m  a  few  more  items 
inviting  your  encouragement  and  support : 

Sugar  producing  and  milling  in  Colombia  is  not  seasonal ;  it  con¬ 
tinues  throughout  the  year,  so  that  wages  are  not  limited  to  3  or  4  or  5 
months  as  in  many  sugar  producing  areas  in  the  world. 

In  the  period  from  1955  to  1960  the  wages  of  workers  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  while  the  selling  price  of  sugar  remained  stable. 

The  benefits  of  increases  in  productivity  and  lower  costs  without 
price  fluctuations  are  passed  on  to  the  workers  in  the  form  of  higher 
wages  and  better  working  conditions. 

Wages  represent  50  percent  of  the  selling  value  of  sugar  at  the  mill 
and  67.9  percent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

Many  holdings  of  sugar  planters  are  small  and  there  is  no  tendency 
to  concentrate  the  advantages  derived  from  a  considerable  export 
volume  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

There  are  17  mills  each  grinding  less  than  1,000  tons  of  sugar  each 
day  and  only  4  mills  with  a  greater  daily  output.  The  latter  account 
for  36  percent  of  the  milled  production  but  the  small  mills  account  for 
64  percent.  Moreover,  50  percent  of  Colombian  sugar  derives  from 
small  farms  of  350  acres  or  less  and  50  percent  from  larger  units  which 
are  owned  by  the  mills.  The  tendency  is  for  new  production  to  origi¬ 
nate  in  smaller  holdings. 

Money  flowing  into  Colombia  is  used  to  purchase  capital  goods  and 
other  merchandise  from  the  United  States.  Agricultural  agreements 
between  Colombia  and  the  United  States  under  Public  Law  480  will 
result  in  the  purchase  of  more  than  $<5  million  worth  of  wheat,  flour, 
cotton,  milk,  vegetable  oil,  tobacco - 

The  Chairman.  And  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Sciiein.  Yes,  and  other  items  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  policy  of  Colombia  is  to  continue  and  augment  its  agreements 
with  our  country  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  surpluses  which 
will  result  in  the  growth  of  profitable  commercial  relations  between 
the.  two  countries. 

Third.  Colombia  for  a  time  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  exporting 
sugar  to  the  United  States  at  preferential  prices,  but  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  in  our  statutes  assigning  a  fixed  quota  to  that  area  such  as  lias 
been  allotted  to  other  Latin  American  nations.  In  the  wake  of  Cubajs 
withdrawal  from  the  association  of  democratic  nations  and  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  her  export  quota  by  President  Kennedy,  Colombia  was  called 
upon  to  supply  and  did  supply  to  the  US.  market  about  80,000 
tons.  Colombia  now  would  like  to  take  part  in  the  sugar  future 
as  a  regular  exporter  to  the  United  States  on  a  fixed  quota  basis  at 
U.S.  prices  and  as  participant  in  supplying  any  additional  require¬ 
ments  which  the  United  States  may  experience  due  to  growth  in  popu¬ 
lation,  deficits,  and  other  contingencies. 

Fourth.  Amendments  to  the  present  Sugar  Act  proposed  in  H.R. 
11730  retain  a  fixed  quofa  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  under 
treaty ;  also,  for  many  other  countries  including  some  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  However,  as  to  the  foreign  suppliers  with  quotas,  other  than  the 
Philippines,  the  preferential  U.S.  prices  which  have  prevailed  will 
on  a  graduated  scale  be  recaptured  through  the  levying  of  import 
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fees  so  that  in  each  year  until  1966  the  preferential  prices  will  be 
reduced  by  20  percent.  Ultimately,  it  is  anticipated,  there  may  be 
quotas  but.  there  will  be  no  preferential  U.S.  prices.  All  additional 
U.S.  sugar  imports,  including  supplies  assigned  to  foreign  areas  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Cuban  quota, 
will  be  within  a  global  quota  system  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis 
at  U.S.  prices  but  subject  to  an  import  levy  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  recapturing  the  differential  from  world  market  prices  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Fifth.  The  sugar  industry  of  Colombia  naturally  is  respectful  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  deter¬ 
mining  its  own  economic  and  foreign  policies.  Nonetheless,  we  wish 
to  join  others  who  have  frankly  expressed  their  concern  over  a  plan 
to  reject  the  quota  and  premium  price  devices  in  favor  of  so-called 
global  quotas  and  competitive  world  market  prices.  Colombia  alines 
itself  with  the  views  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee  who  stated 
according  to  a  recent  press  release;  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  this 
committee  before,  but  is  worth  quoting  again  : 

The  basic  sugar  program  has  worked  well  for  many  years  and  has  accomplished 
its  purposes,  namely:  (1)  To  make  it  possible,  as  a  matter  of  national  security, 
to  produce  a  substantial  part  of  our  sugar  requirements  within  continental 
United  States  and  to  do  this  without  the  consumer-penalizing  device  of  a  high 
protective  tariff;  (2)  to  assure  U.S.  consumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply 
of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and  (3)  to  permit  nearby  friendly  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  participate  equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  double 
purpose  of  expanding  international  trade  and  assuring  a  stable  and  adequate 
supply  of  sugar. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia,  for  example,  will  be  a  much  more  de¬ 
pendable  and  secure  source  of  sugar  supplies  at  stable  prices  for  the 
United  States  if  it  will  possess  a  regularly  assigned  portion  of  the 
domestic  market  at  U.S.  prices,  without  recapture  in  full  or  in  part, 
as  a  target  toward  which  to  set  its  sights. 

Sixth.  Being  one  of  the  countries  in  Latin  America  with  a  firm 
and  consistent  position  against  Castro  influence,  Colombia  may  state 
with  conviction  that  Cuba  and  its  Communist  dictators  are  not  safe 
or  reliable  influences  when  a  free  world  sugar  market  is  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Cuban  and  Russian  delegates  to  the  International  Sugar 
Conference  in  Geneva  argued  all  too  vehemently  for  our  comfort  in 
favor  of  opening  up  the  U.S.  market  on  a  global  basis  with  no  prefer¬ 
ential  prices. 

The  world  market,  so  called,  has  been  rigged  before  and  can  be 
rigged  again  and  although  the  surplus  for  export  of  Colombian  sugar 
production  would,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  markets,  be  constrained 
to  enter  into  the  global  quota,  so  called,  this  would  not  be  a  happy 
solution  for  Colombia  and  we  submit  will  be  a  hazardous  one  for  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  United  States. 

On  this  subject  the  Colombian  representatives  venture  to  suggest 
that  Latin  American  suppliers  of  sugar,  other  than  Cuba,  ought  to 
be  considered  in  revised  sugar  legislation  for  fixed  annual  quotas  on 
a  much  more  extensive  scale  than  is  presently  provided  or  is  con¬ 
templated  by  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  setting  aside  a  generous 
portion  of  the  total  formerly  imported  from  Cuba  for  the  benefit  of 
mainland  and  offshore  U.S.  producers  of  cane  and  beet  sugar.  We 
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suggest,  however,  that  the  legalized  reservation  of  a  huge  quota  of 
more  than  2^2  million  tons  annually  for  Cuba  when,  as  it  is  hoped, 
Cuba  abandons  its  present  anti-American  and  anti-West  affiliations, 
is  not  realistic.  It  seems  to  us  more  forthright  and  compatible  with 
current  world  conditions  to  adopt  affirmative  plans  now  for  sugar 
allotments  to  foreign  suppliers  to  the  United  States  without  definite 
commitments  or  reservations  of  any  kind  based  on  a  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  whenever  that  may  happen. 

In  other  words,  we  submit  that  in  your  planning  for  the  future  of 
sugar  imports  you  should  employ  an  approach  which  will  presently 
embrace  granting  definite  quotas  by  statute,  as  you  have  done  before, 
to  Latin  American  countries  without  being  impeded  as  to  quantity  by 
statutory  reservations  of  what  will  have  to  be  restored  to  Cuba  on 
some  future  eventuality. 

If  all  or  a  large  part,  say  another  million  tons,  would  be  removed 
from  Cuba’s  promised  land  of  sugar,  an  adequate  quantity  would  be 
available  for  distribution  to  other  foreign  suppliers  ready,  willing, 
anxious  to  perform  and  deserving  of  this  consideration. 

Seventh.  I  shall  not  belabor  the  many  arguments  which  I  am  sure 
have  been  presented  to  you  in  connection  with  other  legislative  pro¬ 
grams  based  upon  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We  should  observe, 
however,  the  encouraging  impetus  which  has  been  given  by  the  as¬ 
sertions  of  Punta  del  Este  to  the  active  and  constructive  participa¬ 
tion  of  Latin  American  Republics  in  their  own  economic  and  social 
advancement.  Colombia  stands  high  among  those  countries  which 
have  sincerely  subscribed  to  the  self-help  principle  and  affirms  here 
and  now  that  as  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves,  Colombia  will 
itself  make  great  progress  socially  and  economically  in  the  confidence 
that  further  help  will  follow  such  a  course. 

Already  Colombia  has  enacted  effective  land  reform  legislation 
and  lias  adopted  tax  laws  geared  to  current  necessities  and  imple¬ 
mented  with  adequate  administrative  procedures. 

An  opportunity  to  export  sugar  on  a  dependable  basis  through  a 
U.S.  fixed  quota  at  preferential  prices  for  a  reasonable  period  in  the 
future  is  high  in  the  aspirations  of  Colombia  sugar  producers  and  the 
great  number  of  people  dependent  upon  them. 

Eighth.  In  absolute  quantities  we  are  requesting  an  insignificant 
allotment.  Colombia  now  has  the  potential  of  exporting  about  100,000 
tons  annually  after  accommodating  its  local  needs.  It  is  unlikely  to 
increase  its  production  measurably  on  the  sole  basis  of  an  attractive 
market  in  the  United  States.  There  are  natural  physical  restrictions 
and  impediments  to  an  artificial  extravagance  in  this  direction.  More¬ 
over,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  including  “panela”  in  Co¬ 
lombia  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world.  It  follows  that  with  popu¬ 
lation  growth  and  higher  living  standards  in  prospect  additional  su¬ 
gar  including  “panela”,  if  it  encounters  a  diminishing  export  market 
in  the  future,  can  be  absorbed  locally.  There  is  thus  no  great  risk  in 
increasing  production  geared  to  a  considerable  U.S.  export  potential. 

Out  of  the  allotment  of  9,700,000  tons  most  recently  announced  as 
the  U.S.  annual  consumption  requirement  or  the  4,500,000  tons  allowed 
foreign  suppliers,  Colombia  could  be  included  to  the  extent  of  50,000 
tons  or  so  without  even  denting  the  total  quota  allotments.  The  se¬ 
curity  of  the  position  of  Colombian  producers,  on  the  other  hand, 
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which  would  result  from  the  granting  of  a  legal  quota  of  this  size 
would  be  enhanced  in  a  proportion  beyond  any  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  advanced  and  prosperous  business  community  of  the  United 
States. 

The  stimulus  accompanying  a  quota  established  by  law  in  the 
United  States  would,  moreover,  lead  the  Colombia  industry  to  stock 
modest  surpluses  and  to  prepare  for  some  increased  production  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  export  of  additional  amounts  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  when  conditions  may  make  this  necessary.  Beyond  its  quota, 
Colombia  will  thus  be  in  a  position  and  greatly  desires  to  ship  addi¬ 
tional  amounts  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  while  Cuban  imports 
remain  under  suspension. 

On  the  basis  of  what  we  have  said  and  the  few  documents  which 
I  request  may  be  included  in  the  transcript  or  in  the  record  of  these 
proceedings,  the  sugar  producers  of  Colombia  expectantly  look  for¬ 
ward  to  revised  sugar  legislation  which  in  the  first  instance  will  give  to 
Colombia  a  fixed  annual  quota  in  U.S.  sugar  imports  at  preferential 
prices  with  no  provision  for  recapture  of  the  so-called  premiums  and, 
next,  will  grant  an  opportunity  to  Colombia  to  participate  in  extraor¬ 
dinary  sugar  requirements  of  the  United  States  to  an  extent  which 
is  in  equitable  proportion  to  other  foreign  suppliers  and  within  the 
capacity  of  the  Colombia  sugar  industry  to  meet  out  of  its  exportable 
production. 

Again,  gentlemen,  thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  transcript,  if  the  committee  pleases, 
two  exhibits  which  I  have  attached  to  my  statement,  and  also  to  file 
for  the  record  a  very  interesting  brochure  prepared  by  the  Colombian 
sugar  industry  and  other  industries. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  Mr.  Schein,  the  exhibits  at¬ 
tached  to  your  statement  will  go  into  the  transcript  and  you  may  file 
the  other  document  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Schein.  Many  thanks  for  this  opportunity  to  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  for  this  splendid  statement  you 
have  presented  on  behalf  of  Colombia.  I  am  certain  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  will,  in  executive  session,  consider  all  of  the  information  you  have 
provided. 

(Exhibits  1  and  2  referred  to  follow :) 

( Public  Law  No.  8^0) 

Exhibit  1 


Colombia. — Agricultural  agreement  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States 

[Millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Products 

June  23, 
1955 

Dec.  20, 
1955 

Apr.  16, 
1957 

Mar.  14, 
1958 

Oct.  6, 

1959 

Total 

1.6 

3.4 

10.8 

18.2 

34.00 

3.0 

0. 05 

5.0 

8. 05 

1.6 

6.0 

3.0 

2.8 

13. 40 

1.0 

1.0 

.  7 

.28 

.98 

1.5 

1.84 

2.5 

3.4 

9.24 

.5 

1.1 

1.6 

Freight . 

.4 

.7 

1.76 

.32 

3.9 

7.08 

Total . .  . 

5.3 

11.6 

20.4 

6.45 

31.6 

75.35 

Note.— Besides  the  purchases  made  under  Public  Law  No.  480,  Colombia  has  bought  considerable 
amounts  of  wheat  and  other  products  in  the  world  market,  especially  from  the  United  States. 
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Exhibit  2 

Colombia — Raw  sugar 
[Metric  tons] 


1951. 

1952. 

1953. 

1954. 

1955. 

1956. 

1957. 

1958. 

1959. 

1960. 

1961. 

1962. 


Number 
of  hec- 


Prodnc- 


Year 


tares  pro 
during 
sugar  1 2 


tion 


26. 120 
26, 010 
25, 000 
31,810 

33,  490 

34,  550 
30,  920 
34,  8-40 
36,  590 
45,  940 
48, 000 


197, 590 
196.  740 
189,  629 
240,  655 
253, 333 
261,374 
233.  871 
263,  613 
276,  812 
328,  327 
361, 159 


50, 000 


397, 275 


Total 

Net 

Import 

Export 

Import 

Export 

31 
1,679 
14,  665 
59 
30 

2 

23, 042 
43, 818 
5,418 
6,630 

53, 870 
3,  550 
65 
35 

29, 876 
58, 422 
2,683 

53, 839 

1, 871 

14,  600 
24 

29, 846 
58, 420 

20, 358 
43, 818 
5,418 
6,  503 

127 
45, 994 

45, 994 

Con- 


Stock  at 
the  end 


sump-  of  the 
tion  period 


143,751 
192, 782 
198,  682 
215,  300 
227, 130 
225,  954 
268, 967 
291,869 
283. 562 
288,  193 
311,248 
336, 148 


19,  636 
21,723 
27,  268 
52,  647 
49, 004 
26,  004 
11,267 
26,  829 
25,  497 
72, 134 
76,  051 
137, 178 


LOAF  SUGAR  (NON CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR) 


1962. 


240,000 


2  800, 000 


2  800, 000 


1  Information  submitted  by  the  Asociaeion  Nacional  do  Cultivadores  de  Cana.  The  output  of  cane  suear 
per  hectare  is  very  variable  and  depends  upon  many  factors,  especially  the  variety  of  cane  sugar  seeded. 

2  640,000  tons  of  raw  sugar. 


The  Chairman.  As  to  the  agricultural  trade  between  Colombia  and 
the  United  States,  what  is  that  under  ? 

Mr.  Sciiein.  That  is  under  Public  Law  480,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  trade  balance  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Schein.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing.  As  I  have  studied  that  ques¬ 
tion  for  5  years,  possibly  more  than  that,  there  has  been  a  pretty  even 
balance.  Colombia  will  ship  to  the  United  States  some  $300  million 
worth  of  goods,  and  the  United  States  will  ship  some  $325  million 
worth  to  Columbia,  or  in  another  year  the  balance  will  be  in  the 
reverse,  but  it  is  substantially  a  very  static  exchange. 

I  think  one  of  the  favorable  arguments  we  can  present  is  that  if  and 
when  we  confidently  expect  Colombia  grows  in  economic  stature,  the 
balance  will  be  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  somewhere  between  $300 
and  $400  million. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Colombia  usually  buy  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  from  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Sciiein.  Colombia  has  bought  agricultural  products  from  the 
United  States,  and  under  the  agreements  under  Public  Law  480  com¬ 
mits  itself  to  buy,  over  a  period  of  years,  $75  million  worth.  Of  course, 
the  chief  export  of  Colombia,  as  you  all  know  better  than  I  do,  which 
represents  most  of  this  trade  balance,  is  coffee.  That  is  the  agricul¬ 
tural  product  that  goes  out  of  Colombia  to  the  United  States.  And 
the  purchases  are  listed  in  the  exhibits  which  I  have  asked  to  file  with 
the  transcript. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Schein.  Panela  is  the  local  name  for  what  we  call  loaf  sugar, 
the  kind  of  sugar  that  is  brown  and  sticky  and  looks  like  a  candy. 
This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  diet  in  Colombia.  I  am  told  by 
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some  of  my  friends  down  there  that  youngsters  walk  around  with  a 
stick  of  this  sugar  in  one  hand  and  some  other  food  in  the  other  hand, 
varying  from  corn  to  cheese.  This  forms  the  main  daily  absorption 
of  food!  It.  is  crystallized,  a  primitive  type  of  sugar,  which  is  a  larger 
part  of  the  diet. '  It  is  used  for  food,  sweetening,  and  candy.  That  is 

*  The  absorption  per  capita  is  phenomenal.  It  is  about  160  pounds 
per  person  in  Colombia,  much  higher  than  ours. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Mr.  Schein,  I  know  that  Colombia  has  been  a  very 
faithful  friend  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Schein.  That  is  right,  . 

Mr.  Beermann.  In  your  statement  you  say  it  desires  to  continue 

these  favorable  relations? 

Mr.  Schein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Beermann.  I  have  a  question  or  two  that  I  would  like  to  ask. 

In  this  morning’s  Washington  Post - 

Mr.  Sciiein.  I  never  read  the  Post.  [Laughter.]  _  , 

Mr.  Beermann.  Probably  we  prefer  not  to,  also,  but  it  is  an  early 


morning  paper.  .  . 

I  read  an  article  that  said,  “Expropriation  formula  is  dratted  by 

Goulart.”  .  .  . 

This  is  a  Reuters  dispatch  under  a  dateline  Rio  de  J aniero,  May  24. 

And  it  reads : 


The  main  points  of  a  new  Brazilian  expropriation  decree  were  disclosed  here 
today,  pending  publication  of  the  complete  text. 

The  decree  was  approved  Wednesday  night  by  the  Cabinet  and  is  now  to  be 
signed  by  President  Joao  Goulart.  _ 

The  decree  establishes  a  commission  that  will  report  to  the  Cabinet  on  which 
companies  should  be  expropriated  and  will  negotiate  the  terms  and  compen¬ 
sation  to  shareholders. 

Up  to  10  percent  of  the  total  value  would  be  paid  immediately,  and  the  rest  by 
installments  out  of  the  expropriated  companies’  profits,  keping  foreign  exchange 
payments  to  a  minimum.  .  . 

At  least  75  percent  of  the  net  receipts  will  have  to  be  invested  in  Brazilian 
enterprises  specified  by  the  National  Planning  Commission,  the  decree  said. 

Then  the  press  release  contains  a  press  release  from  Moscow  which 
states : 


In  Moscow,,  according  to  the  Associated  Press,  Goulart  was  quoted  by  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  newspaper  Pravda  as  saying  in  an  interview  that 
Brazil  would  encourage  formation  of  an  organization,  consisting  mostly  of 
private  firms  to  increase  trade  with  the  Communist  world. 

Since  our  sugar  hearings  are  about  at  an  end,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
this  question. 

Mr.  Schein.  You  should  ask  it  of  the  gentlemen  from  Brazil  or  from 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Beermann.  I  would  like  to  ask  it  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  Schein.  That  could  well  be. 

Mr.  Beermann.  I  am  wondering  if  your  country  were  to  expropriate 
some  property  of  the  United  States,  that  is  of  some  company  of  the 
United  States,  would  you  feel  that  this  would  be  a  fair  basis  on  which 
to  repay  that  company  for  their  expropriated  property  ? 

Mr.  Sciiein.  If  you  knew  me  better,  you  would  know  that  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  fighting  battles  for  independent  ownership.  And  some  of 
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them  are  directed  against  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  because  of  ten¬ 
dencies  in  various  degrees  to  take  property  and  either  fail  to  consider 
payment  entirely  in  these  extreme  cases  of  Cuba,  for  instance,  or  to 
consider  what  is  properly  a  function  of  the  government  to  take  prop¬ 
erty  that  it  wants  and  then  to  pay  what  it  feels  like  or  to  go  through 
some  semblance  of  legalized  machinery. 

I  would  hope,  and  1  certainly  shall  direct  my  efforts  toward  ac¬ 
complishing  such  an  end  that  Colombia  and  other  South  American  or 
Latin  American  countries  would  not  reach  the  extreme  nationalization 
tendencies  which  are  exhibited  there.  And,  certainly,  if  a  country 
exercises  its  right  to  nationalize  property,  to  set  up  machinery  and 
evaluation  that  would  be  more  realistic  than  any  that  is  reported  in 
that  article ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Of  course,  I  feel  that  this  type  of  expropriation  by 
any  country  will  cause  our  American  companies  to  take  a  better  look 
at  participating  in  foreign  programs  and  perhaps  even  in  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  Sciiein.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Beermann.  The  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to  mention  is 
this.  Considering  sugar  legislation  in  the  future  in  this  committee 
we  may  have  to  write  in  an  amendment  whereby  we  should  not  buy 
sugar  from  countries  that  have  expropriated  property  until  they 
have  made  proper  restitution  to  the  company  for  the  expropriated 
property. 

Mr.  Son ei x.  If  I  were  called  in  to  help  in  such  deliberations  I 
would  be  flattered  and  I  would  welcome  the  opportunity.  And  to  what 
you  say  I  say,  “Amen.” 

Mr.  Beermann.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Mr.  Sciiein.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  again,  Mr.  Schein. 

Mr.  Schein.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Schein.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  who  is  present  desire  to  appear  in 
person  or  to  file  a  statement  in  connection  with  this  legislation?  If 
so,  indicate  that  now. 

Many  months  ago  the  committee  announced  that  we  would  open 
hearings  on  sugar  legislation,  that  the  doors  would  be  wide  open  to 
everybody  desiring  to  be  heard.  I  want  to  keep  faith  with  that  an¬ 
nouncement  and  to  say  now  that  anyone  who  has  not  been  heard  who 
desires  to  be  heard.  I  would  like  for  them  please  to  state  so. 

I  said  further,  that,  if  anyone  desired  to  file  a  supplemental  state¬ 
ment,  or  to  submit  an  original  statement,  that  they  might  do  so,  and 
I  would  like  for  that  to  be  done  not  later  than  Monday  afternoon. 

The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  Monday  morning  at  10 
o’clock. 

(The  following  statement  was  also  submitted  to  the  committee:) 

Statement  of  Barad-Sixaff  Sai.es  Co. 

This  statement  is  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Barad-Shaff  Sales  Co.,  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  offices  at  00  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  It  opposes  proposed 
section  5  of  II. R.  11730,  87th  Congress,  2d  session,  a  provision  aimed  at  applying 
sugar  quotas  for  the  first  time  to  cover  all  products  containing  sugar,  including 
processed  food  products,  as  well  as  industrial  products. 
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INTEREST  INT  THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 

The  Barad-Shaff  Sales  Co.  is  a  partnership  formed  and  operated  pursuant 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  engages  in  the  import-export  business. 
The  enterprise  began  as  a  corporation  in  which  Alexander  Barad  and  Davis 
Shaft  held  the  controlling  stock  interest.  Mr.  Shaft'  died  in  1947,  at  which  time 
Mr  Barad  acquired  his  interest.  The  corporation  was  dissolved  in  1953,  and 
the  present  partnership  was  formed.  The  two  partners  are  Mr.  Barad  and  lus 
son,  Dr.  Gerald  A.  Barad.  . 

The  corporation,  and  its  successor,  the  partnership,  have  been  engaged  in  the 
same  general  type  of  business  since  1943.  The  partnership  is  a  substantial  ini- 
porter  of  dairy  products  that  are  permitted  under  the  quota  system,  and  also 
imports  other  'dairy  products  which  may  be  imported  free  of  quota  restrictions. 
The  partnership  often  stores  eggs  during  seasons  of  abundant  production,  and 
distributes  the  eggs  in  years  when  production  is  down.  It  is  not  ordinarily 
engaged  in  the  importation  of  “sugar  products,”  as  that  term  is  understood  in 
the  trade.  However,  of  course,  some  of  the  dairy  products  imported  by  the 
partnership  contain  substantial  amounts  of  sugar,  as  discussed  below. 

The  sales  volume  of  the  company’s  imports  varies.  Average  annual  volume 
runs  between  $2  and  $5  million,  depending  on  existing  market  condi¬ 
tions  Butter  oil  imports  average  about  300,000  pounds  a  year.  In  the  past, 
the  company  has  imported  from  Australia  and  Western  Europe  a  product 
known  as  Junex.  Junex  is  a  mixture  composed  of  approximately  40  to  44 
percent  butterfat,  50  to  60  percent  sugar,  some  moisture,  and  flavoring  material, 
such  as  vanilla,  strawberry,  or  chocolate.  This  butterfat  mixture  contains 
no  nonmilk  solids.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bakery  products,  con¬ 
fectionery,  and  ice  cream.  rJ  partnership  imported  600,000  pounds  of  Junex 
during  1961,  primarily  from  Australia  and  from  European  countries.  It  also 
often  engages  in  joint  ventu  -  with  other  importers.  For  instance,  in  1961 
a  coventurer,  Western  Dairy,  also  imported  600,000  pounds  of  Junex.  M  hile 
imports  compose  a  very  substantial  volume  of  its  business,  the  partnership  also 
engages  in  the  exporting  business.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  the  Commodity  Exchange  of 
New  York,  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  and  the  National  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

A  PRIOR  ATTEMPT  BY  THE  SUOAR  DIVISION  TO  EXCLUDE  SUGAR  CONTAINING  PRODUCTS 

For  reasons  stated  in  more  detail  below,  we  believe  that  section  5  would 
vest  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  more  accurately,  in  the  Sugar  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  sweeping  and  uncontrolled  admin¬ 
istrative  powers,  not  subject  to  certain  and  nondiscriminatory  standards,  capa¬ 
ble  of,  indeed  inviting  to,  abuse  in  their  exercise,  and  very  plainly  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  any  legitimate  purpose  contemplated  under  the  Sugar  Act,  either  as 
it  now  exists  or  as  it  may  be  amended. 

However,  before  taking  up  the  obvious  deficiencies  and  dangers  in  section 
5,  as  it  is  now  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  committee  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  attempted  without  good  cause,  we  believe,  to  prohibit  or  impede  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Junex  into  the  United  States.  Junex,  as  previously  stated,  is 
a  butterfat  and  sugar  mixture,  not  sugar  or  liquid  sugar.  On  October  3.  I960, 
a  tariff  classification  and  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  the  imported  butterfat 
mixture  known  as  Junex  was  solicited  of  the  Treasury  Department,  through 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs.  Since  Junex  contains  less  than  45  percent  but¬ 
terfat,  it  is  therefore  exempt  from  the  Presidential  proclamation  of  August 
7,  1957.  which  set  limitations  on  imports  of  butterfat  products,  as  authorized 
by  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (49  Stat.  773.  7  U.S.C.  624). 
The  Treasury  Department  promptly  held  that  Junex  was  “classifiable  as  a 
nonenumerated,  edible  preparation  for  human  consumption  under  paragraph 
1558.  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  20  per  centum  ad  valorem” 
(T.C.  452^3S). 

Despite  Custom’s  ruling,  however,  when  the  partnership  and  its  coyenturer 
attempted  to  import  Junex  from  Australia  in  May  of  1961,  the  Classification 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  informed  them  that  the  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Division  had  determined  that  the  sugar  content  of  Junex  was  subject 
to  the  sugar  quota  limitations  established  pursuant  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended.  Representatives  of  the  partnership  conferred  with  the  Director  of 
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the  Sugar  Division  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  4,  1951,  in  an  attempt  to 
find  out  what  lawful  basis  existed,  either  under  the  Sugar  Act  or  the  imple¬ 
menting  regulations,  which  justified  his  decision  that  Junex  fell  within  the 
sugar  quota  restrictions.  At  that  time,  however,  the  Director  was  unable,  or 
at  least  unwilling,  to  say  any  more  in  support  of  his  unusual  action  than  to  re¬ 
cite  the  statutory  definition  of  “sugars”  as  this  is  found  in  section  101  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  He  insisted  that  the  partnership  would  have  to  file  for  a  quota 
in  order  to  import  Junex  from  Australia.  The  partnership  representatives 
argued  that  the  Director’s  demand  was  discriminatory  and  invalid  on  its  face, 
in  view  of  the  specific  definition  of  “sugars,”  as  found  in  the  Sugar  Act. 

Counsel  for  Barad-Shaff  then  conferred  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  with  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department,  and  other  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service.  Counsel  argued 
that  there  was  no  authority  in  the  Sugar  Act,  or  under  the  existing  regulations, 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  Department  could  lawfully  blanket  sugar  containing 
products  under  the  quota  system.  They  cited  a  number  of  examples  of  products 
containing  sugar,  the  sugar  content  of  which  was  in  excess  of  that  found  in 
Junex,  and  noted  that  such  products  had  been  accepted  for  importation  into  the 
United  States  without  being  subjected  to  quota  restrictions.  They  also  in¬ 
formed  the  General  Counsel  and  his  representatives  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  stated  that  it 
was  never  the  intention  of  that  committee  to  apply  the  quota  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  to  products  or  mixtures  containing  sugar,  but  to  be  subject  to  further 
processing  or  inclusion  in  other  products,  as  opposed  to  raw  or  refined  sugar. 

Following  these  conversations,  the  partnership  subsequently  was  advised  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  its  General  Counsel,  that  Junex  was 
not  subjected  to  existing  quota  restrictions.  They  were  warned,  however,  that 
regulations  soon  were  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Department  which  would 
cover  Junex  and  similar  products  so  as  to  subject  them  to  the  sugar  quota 
restrictions  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

agriculture's  abortive  rulemaking  proposals 

Agriculture’s  next  step  in  its  attempt  to  bar  the  importation  of  Junex  and 
other  products  containing  sugar  was  to  propose  regulations  which  would  have 
expanded  the  definition  of  the  term  “sugars”  as  found  in  the  Sugar  Act  regula¬ 
tions  and  the  parent  statute.  The  regulations  were  published  as  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Sugar  Act  regulations  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1961.  As  promulgated,  they  would  have  included  within  the  statutory 
term  “sugars”  any  product  or  combination  of  ingredients  containing  “sugars” 
in  excess  of  10  percent  of  its  total  solids  content,  if  such  product  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  ingredients  was  “used  primarily  as  a  sweetener,”  or  would  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  “any  product  or  products  and  would  replace  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  that  would  otherwise  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  product 
or  products.” 

As  permitted  by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  the  Barad-Shaff  Sales 
Co.,  through  its  counsel,  and  along  with  other  importers  of  products  con¬ 
taining  sugar  protested  the  proposed  regulation  with  considerable  vigor  and 
understandable  indignation.  The  partnership,  for  example,  argued  that  the 
proposed  regulations  were  beyond  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to  enact,  in  that 
they  represented  an  interpretive  administrative  regulation  designed  to  expand 
the  definition  of  sugar  far  beyond  the  intention  and  text  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
We  also  contended  that  the  proposed  amendments  were  an  exercise  of  rule 
making  authority  that  exceeded  any  powers  possessed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Sugar  Act;  were  unfair  on  their  face;  and,  on  the  basis 
of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Department  in  support  of  their  promulgation, 
were  to  be  administered  in  a  discriminatory  manner. 

For  some  uncertain  reason,  whether  because  of  the  vigor  of  the  comments 
of  the  protesting  parties,  or  out  of  a  change  of  mind  born  of  belated  but  more 
objective  reflection  of  the  issues  of  law,  on  the  part  of  the  General  Counsel’s 
staff,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  abandoned  its  proposed  venture  in  arbi¬ 
trary  administrative  rulemaking  and  came  instead  to  the  Congress  for  achieve¬ 
ment  of  its  purposes.  It  now  proposes  to  create,  through  the  enactment  of 
section  5,  the  same  arbitrary  substantive  and  procedural  distinctions  between 
sugar  containing  products  in  administering  the  Sugar  Act  that  it  initially  sought 
to  secure  through  extension  of  its  rulemaking  authority  under  Sugar  Act 
regulations.  Again  we  protest.  Still,  we  believe  that  what  the  Department 
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now  asks  of  the  Congress  is  no  less  arbitrary,  and  perhaps  only  a  little  less 
unlawful,  than  the  original  plan  it  first  attempted  to  promulgate  in  the  form 
of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  regulations  on  September  7,  1961. 

Even  if  our  apprehensions  concerning  the  illegality  and  arbitrariness  pregnant 
in  section  5  proved  unfounded,  it  is  still  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  section 
could  be  administered  so  as  to  assist  in  carrying  out  any  of  the  fundamental 
objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Applicable  to  a  great  range  of  commercial  and 
industrial  products  containing  sugar  as  an  ingredient,  the  functions  of  policing 
and  determination  vested  in  the  Secretary  by  section  •>  impose  arduous  and 
unnecessary  duties  without  any  commensurate  benefits  for  the  national  in¬ 
terests  by  way  of  assisting  in  the  realization  of  fundamental  Sugar  Act  ob¬ 
jectives.  If  the  Sugar  Division  seriously  undertook  the  assignment  which 
section  5  would  give  it,  it  would  be  forced  to  review  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  almost  all  processed  food  products  as  well  as  a  great  number 
of  industrial  products.  Obviously,  if  the  section  were  to  become  law,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  tail  of  sugar  policy  wagging  the  dog  of  U.S.  international  trade 
policy  would  be  very  real. 

We  dispute  the  necessity  for  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his 
delegates  the  awesome  responsibilities  that  a  careful  product-by-product  exe¬ 
cution  of  section  5  would  entail.  Profiling  in  the  basic  statutoiy  objectiies 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  as  originally  enacted  or  as  amended,  can  be  summoned  to  justify 
even  a  slight  need  for  enactment  of  section  5.  As  summarized  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  (H.  Rept.  1746,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  June  6,  1960,  p.  4)  : 

“Basically,  the  Sugar  Act  is  intended  to  do  three  things:  (1)  Make  possible, 
as  a  matter  of  national  security,  to  produce  a  substantial  part  of  our  sugar 
requirements  within  the  continental  United  States,  and  to  do  this  without  the 
consumer-penalizing  device  of  a  high  protective  tariff;  (2)  assure  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers  of  plentiful  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and  (3) 
permit  nearby  friendly  foreign  countries  to  participate  equitably  in  supplying 
the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  double  purpose  of  expanding  international  trade 
and  assuring  a  stable  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar.” 

Surely,  the  Secretary  does  not  dispute,  as  this  committee  observed,  that  the 
Sugar  Act  “has  been  notably  successful  in  achieving  all  three  of  these  major 
objectives.”  Moreover,  his  omission  to  enlighten  this  committee  with  respect 
to  any  real  need  for  section  5  during  his  appearance  before  it  may  be  taken 
as  further  proof  that  the  section,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  the  Secretary,  hardly 
appears  as  an  indispensable  addendum  to  the  Sugar  Act,  whatever  view  of 
it  may  be  taken  by  some  of  his  more  zealous  assistants  in  the  Sugar  Division. 

The  Sugar  Division,  it  appears,  has  a  penchant  for  arbitrary  classification. 
As  previously  stated,  a  number  of  importers  of  sugar-containing  products  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  manifestation  of  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Sugar 
Division  when  they  opposed  the  regulations  proposed  on  September  7,  1961, 
and  which  subsequently  were  abandoned. 

However,  the  Division's  talent  for  unreasonable  classifications  and  distinctions 
again  may  be  discerned  in  the  language  of  section  5.  We  pass  over  the  disturbing 
point  that,  as  another  witness  has  pointed  out,  section  5  makes  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  both  judge  and  jury,  in  contrast  to  the  separation  of  functions 
and  the  orderly  procedure  provided  by  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  which  is  applicable  to  agricultural  products  generally.  Despite  the  fact  that 
section  5  is  predicated  on  the  alleged  need  to  preserve  the  Sugar  Act  quota  system 
from  impairment,  the  classification  as  between  sugar-containing  products  which 
the  proposed  section  would  create,  is  based  not  on  the  amount  of  the  sugar  a  par¬ 
ticular  product  contains,  but  on  whether  or  not  the  product  or  mixture  was 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  any  one  of  3  of  5  years  prior  to  1960  with¬ 
out  being  subject  to  quota  under  the  Sugar  Act.  Any  other  sugar-containing 
product  that  does  not  fall  within  this  favored  category  is  subject  to  the  quota 
system  unless,  somehow,  those  importing  it  can  convince  the  Secretary,  or  more 
accurately,  the  Sugar  Division,  that  the  importation  of  the  particular  product 
“will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Sugar  Act.” 

The  attempted  classification  to  be  created  by  section  5  is  unfair,  unreasonable, 
and  unnecessary  for  purposes  of  protecting  the  sugar  quota  system.  Section  5, 
we  believe,  is  discriminatory  on  its  face ;  at  any  rate,  it  has  certainly  been  drafted 
in  a  manner  that  invites  discriminatory  application  of  its  provisions.  Since  the 
famous  case  of  Yiek  TFo  v.  Hopkins,  118  U.S.  356,  where  the  right  of  Chinese  as 
well  as  Caucasian  laundrymen  to  ply  their  trade  in  wooden  buildings  was  upheld, 
the  courts  have  consistently  held  that  statutes  and  regulations  cannot  be  applied 
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and  administered  by  public  authority  with  an  evil  eye  and  unequal  hand,  so  as 
practically  to  make  unjust  and  illegal  discriminations  between  persons  in  similar 
circumstances  *  *  For  instance,  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  in  its 
decade  of  review  of  price  administration  orders,  established  and  often  applied 
the  fundamental  principle  that : 

“It  is  essential  to  fair  treatment  that  all  persons  who  are  similarly  situated  be 
dealt  with  upon  the  same  basis,  and  that  no  greater  burdens  be  laid  upon  one 
than  are  laid  upon  the  others  in  the  same  calling  and  condition.”  1 * * * * * 

In  proposing  section  5,  the  Sugar  Division  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  Supreme 
Court’s  admonition  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  many  cases  that  have 
insisted  upon  the  requirement  of  reasonable  classification  among  persons  similarly 
situated.  To  illustrate  the  point,  and  to  emphasize  the  unreasonable  distinction 
between  basically  similar  products  that  the  Department  has  drawn  in  section 
5,  we  refer  this  committee  to  a  number  of  representative  Treasury  decisions 
which  sustained  the  importation  of  sugar  products  or  sugar  mixtures  containing 
sugar  in  quantities  larger  than  that  found  in  Junex,  and  larger  than  that  found 
in  other  sugar-containing  products  which  have  not  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  “during  any  3  or  more  of  the  5  years  prior  to  1960.”  These  include  T.D. 
54899-12  (a  sugar  product  called  Fondant,  a  preparation  containing  sucrose, 
dextrose  sirup,  and  water,  and  testing  over  50  sugar  degrees;  T.D.  54773  (sirup 
for  table  use,  containing  6  percent  sugar  solids,  and  over  56.8  percent  sugar,  made 
from  cane  sugar,  glucose,  etc.)  ;  T.D.  54830-10  (a  product  called  Chocolate  Crumb, 
composed  of  51  percent  chocolate,  33  percent  milk  solids,  and  19.8  percent  sugar)  ; 
T.D.  54594-21  (chocolate  sirup  mixture,  containing  80  percent  sugar  and  20 
percent  unsweetened  chocolate  liquor,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate 
products)  ;  T.D.  54895-7  (chocolate  bars,  in  which  the  ingredient  of  chief  value 
is  sugar)  ;  and  T.D.  54608  (a  product  known  as  banana  puree,  consisting  of 
strained  banana,  cane  sugar,  and  tartaric  acid,  in  which  sugar  is  the  component 
of  chief  value). 

These  decisions  are  illustrative  only.  There  are  other  examples.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  sweetened  whole  condensed  milk  (42  percent  sugar  content),  frozen  sweet¬ 
ened  whole  condensed  milk  (42  percent  sugar  content),  frozen  sweetened  straw¬ 
berries  (33  to  50  sugar  percent),  and  fruit  juices  (33  to  50  percent  sugar  con¬ 
tent),  all  have  been  permitted  entry  without  any  claim  that  they  were  subject 
to  Sugar  Act  quotas.  These  instances  establish  that  the  importation  of  sugar 
products  or  sugar  mixtures  has  not  been  a  subject  of  concern  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  past.  They  also  support  the  point  we  make  here,  namely, 
that  section  5  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  discriminatory  administrative  enforce¬ 
ment,  in  that  the  sugar  content  of  a  product  will  not  be  the  determinative  factor 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  it  is  subject  to  quota,  but  rather  its  classification  as  a 
sugar-containing  product  which  “was  imported  into  the  United  States  during  any 
3  or  more  of  the  5  years  prior  to  1960.” 

If  section  5  is  enacted  into  law,  and  the  false  distinction  it  proposes  between 
sugar-containing  products  imported  into  the  United  States  for  3  of  any  5  years 
Prior  to  1960  is  maintained,  it  will  represent  legislation  in  defiance  of  the  long- 
established  rule  that  statutes  and  administrative  regulations  cannot  be  discrimi- 
natorily  applied.  For  instance,  in  Bayuk  Cigars  v.  Porter,  154  F.  2d  503,  the 
principle  was  applied  to  invalidate  a  regulation,  general  on  its  face,  which  dis¬ 
criminated  against  a  particular  cigar  manufacturer  who  did  his  own  tobacco 
packing.  In  Consolidated  Water  Power  &  Paper  Co.  v.  Bowles,  146  F.  2d  492,  it 
invalidated  a  regulation  which  accommodated  some  but  not  all  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  by  listing  and  pricing  their  brands.  Hawaii  Brewing  Corp.  v.  Bowles,  148 
F.  2d  846,  invalidated  a  regulation  which  preserved  the  price  margins  on  beer  im¬ 
ported  from  mainland  but  not  locally  brewed.  Supak  v.  Porter.  158  F.  2d  803, 
invalidated  a  regulation  which  gave  normal  margins  to  manufacturers  who  filed 
a  pricing  chart  and  limited  indirect  costs  for  those  who  did  not.  Booth  F  ish  cries 
v.  Bowles,  153  F.  2d  449,  found  unreasonable  discrimination  in  a  regulation  which 
gu\  e  higher  margins  to  local  wholesalers  than  to  branches  of  larger  wholesalers. 
Flett  v.  Bowles,  142  F.  2d  559,  and  Janies  Flett  Organization  v.  Freehill,  202  F.  2d 
161,  invalidated  a  regulation  allowing  brokerage  on  wastepaper  of  waste  scrap 
sales  but  denying  it  to  a  selling  agent  for  industrial  accumulation.  Davidson 
Meat  Co.  v.  Am  all,  196  F.  2d  521,  held  invalid  a  regulation  allowing  higher  meat 


1  Supak  v.  Porter,  158  F.  2d  S03,  807  ;  Hawaii  Brewing  Corp.  v.  Bowles,  148  F  2d  846 

Sid)  :  Consolidated  Water  Power  <£  Paper  Co.  x.  Bowles,  146  F.  2d  492  494  See  also’ 

Pfeiffer  Brewing  Co.  v.  Bowles,  146  F.  2d  449  ;  Flett  v.  Bowles,  142  F.  2d  559  :  James  Flett 

Organization  v.  Freehill,  202  F.  2d  161  ;  Davidson  Meat  Co.  x  Arnall,  196  F  ‘7d  521  • 

Tanners  Hides,  Inc.  v.  Kendall,  219  F.  2d  710.  These  are  all  decisions  of  the  Emergency 

Court  of  Appeals.  * 
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prices  to  hotel  suppliers,  but  only  if  affiliated  with  slaughterhouses.  Tanners 
Hides,  Inc.  v.  Kendall,  219  F.  2d  710,  invalidated  a  regulation  allowing  higher 
prices’ for  “selected”  hides,  but  only  if  sold  in  carload  lots.  .  ^ 

Accordingly,  for  the  reasons  stated,  we  urge  the  committee  to  reject  section  .> 
as  an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  amendment  to  a  statute  that  has  worked 
well,  and  under  which  arbitrary,  bureaucratic  determinations  are  at  least  rare, 
if  not  entirely  unknown. 

IF  SECTION  5  IS  TO  BE  RETAINED,  ADJUDICATIVE  HEARING  SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED 

We  have  stated  the  several,  and  we  hope,  sufficient  reasons  why  this  com¬ 
mittee  should  repudiate  section  5,  the  enactment  of  which  the  Department  seeks 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act.  However,  if  that  section  does  survive  to 
become  law,  we  strongly  urge  that  formal  administrative  hearings  be  specifically 
required  as'  the  basis  for  the  determinations  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  commissioned  to  make  pursuant  to  section  5.  For  example,  under 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  a  strict  separation  of  functions 
is  observed.  While  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  institute  proceedings 
under  the  statute,  the  President  and  the  Tariff  Commission  have  the  functions 
of  decision  and  investigation.  Tinder  section  5,  as  proposed,  it  is  jirovided  only 
that  the  Secretary’s  determinations  as  to  whether  or  not  the  sugar  quota  is 
applicable  in  a  particular  case  must  be  made  “in  conformity  with  the  rulemaking 
requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

As  we  read  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1003), 
sections  7  and  8  of  that  statute,  which  provide  for  a  formal  rulemaking  hearing, 
are  only  applicable  where  “rules  are  required  by  statute  to  be  made  on  the 
record,  after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing.”  Illustrative  of  requirements 
with  respect  to  formal  rulemaking  hearings  are  found  in  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreements  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  60S(c)),  and  those  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938,  as  to  the  specification  of 
standards  of  identity  and  related  functions  121  U.S.C.  371(e)  3).  Orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administrator  under 
those  respective  statutes  are  required  to  be  based  on  substantial  evidence  of 
record  introduced  at  the  hearing  for  which  the  statute  provides.  Cf.,  Willotv 
Point  Oysters  v.  Ewing  (174  F.  2d  67(1  (C.A.  9,  1948),  cert.  den.  338  U.S.  860). 
This  is  the  very  minimum  type  of  procedural  protection  upon  which  Congress 
should  insist,  should  it  be  disposed  to  approve  section  5  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Sugar  Act.  Section  5,  as  now  proposed,  does  not  guarantee  the  minimum 
procedural  protection  afforded  by  a  formal  rulemaking  hearing,  with  the 
decision  to  be  based  on  the  evidence  found  in  the  record  of  the  hearing. 

Actually,  an  even  sounder  position  is  that  which  maintains  that  the  adminis¬ 
trative  determinations  which  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  make  under 
section  5  are  those  which  would  deal  with  or  relate  to  individual  products  and 
individual  importers.  Therefore,  the  facts  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  decisions  would  rest  are  what  have  been  termed  “adjudicative,”  rather 
than  “legislative”  facts  (2  Davis,  “Administraitve  Law  Treaties,”  353,  1958). 
Contrast,  for  example,  Londoner  v.  Denver  (210  U.S.  373)  and  Bi-Metallic 
Investment  Co.  v.  State  Board  of  Equalization  (239  U.S.  441)  where  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  an  adjudicative  hearing  was  necessary  in  a  tax  or  assessment 
case  when  official  action  was  based  “upon  individual  grounds,”  but  was  not 
necessary  when  official  action  was  based  upon  general  grounds,  that  is,  when 
the  pertinent  facts  were  adjudicative,  but  not  when  they  were  legislative. 

It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  specific  facts  which  the  Secretary 
would  (or  should)  take  into  account  in  making  the  determinations  required 
of  him  pursuant  to  section  5  would  be  individual  or  adjudicative  facts.  If  that 
be  true,  then  any  hearing  provided  for  by  the  statute  should  be  of  the  adjudica¬ 
tive  type,  with  the  procedural  prerequisites  of  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  made  applicable.  Anything  less  than  either  a  formal  rulemaking 
hearing,  such  ns  the  type  authorized  under  7  U.S.C.  608(c),  or  a  formal  ad¬ 
ministrative  adjudication  subject  to  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Procedure  Act  falls  short  of  the  standards  of  procedural  fairness  which  the 
Congress  should  require  as  the  minimum  protection  afforded  if  it  decides  to 
authorize  the  sweeping  powers  and  discriminatory  classifications  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  asks  for  in  seeking  the  passage  of  section  5. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :50  a.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
in  executive  session  at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  May  28, 1962.) 
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SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  20,  1962 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  F inance, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:15  a.m.,  in  room  2221, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Byrd,  Kerr,  Long,  Smathers,  Anderson,  Douglas, 
Gore,  Talmadge,  Williams,  Carlson,  Bennett,  Curtis,  and  Morton. 

Also  present :  Elizabeth  B.  Springer,  chief  clerk,  and  Serge  N.  Ben¬ 
son,  professional  staff  member. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  has  under  consideration  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
of  1962,  H.R.  12154.  I  place  in  the  record  two  staff  memorandums 
showing  the  principal  provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill,  and  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  proposed  quotas,  as  Avell  as  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow:) 

Principal  Provisions  of  H.R.  12154,  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962 

The  bill — 

1.  Extends  the  act  to  December  31,  1966. 

2.  Increases  the  quotas  for  domestic  sugar-producing  areas  about  625,000 
tons  (based  on  9.7  million  tons  anticipated  consumption)  and  provides  63 
percent  of  the  increase  in  consumption  shall  be  provided  by  domestic  areas 
(as  against  55  percent  previously). 

3.  Allocates  basic  quotas  to  26  countries  including  Cuba. 

4.  Authorizes  the  purchase  of  the  Cuban  quota  from  11  countries  through 
December  1963. 

5.  Provides  that  a  deficit  in  the  quota  or  proration  for  any  domestic  area 
or  foreign  country  would  be  prororated  on  basic  quotas  to  quota  countries. 
If  these  cannot  supply  the  deficiency,  then  allocations  may  be  made  to 
nonquota  countries  with  which  we  are  in  diplomatic  relations. 

6.  Provides  that  any  nation  which  unlawfully  expropriates  American- 
owned  property  or  otherwise  seriously  discriminates  against  such  property 
may  have  its  quota  suspended. 

7.  Provides  that  if  any  nation  discriminates  against  the  U.S.  citizens  in 
its  sugar  program  the  President  may  suspend  its  quota. 

8.  Authorizes  the  payment  of  $22.8  million  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  to  American  sugar  companies  for  the  entry  fee  imposed  on  nonquota 
sugar  purchases  during  the  Trujillo  regime. 

9.  Provides  that  quotas  apply  to  the  sugar  content  of  any  sugar-containing 
product  which  does  not  have  a  recent  history  of  importation  unless  the  im¬ 
portation  will  not  interfere  with  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

10.  Provides  direct-consumption  sugar  limitations  similar  to  those  in 
present  legislation  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  No  direct 
consumption  imports  would  be  permitted  from  countries  other  than  the 
Philippines  if  their  quotas  are  in  excess  of  20,000  tons.  For  countries  under 
20,000  tons  quotas  of  direct  consumption  sugar  would  be  based  on  average 
entries  during  1957-59. 
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11.  Sets  up  a  small  liquid  sugar  quota  to  permit  the  importation  of  sirup 
of  eane  juice  of  the  type  of  Barbados  molasses  and  eliminates  other  liquid 
sugar  quota. 

12.  Prohibits  the  importation  into  the  Virgin  Islands  of  any  sugar  not 
produced  in  domestic  areas.  The  Virgin  Island  quota  may  come  only  from 
that  area  and  must  be  produced  there. 

13.  Provides  a  national  reserve  of  not  more  than  the  acreage  needed  to 
yield  50,000  tons  of  sugar  to  be  assigned  to  farms  on  a  fair  and  reasonable 
basis  without  regard  to  any  previous  production  history.  Clarifies  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  Secretary  would  establish  grower  propor¬ 
tionate  share  and  the  Secretary’s  authority  to  consider  the  sugarbeet  produc¬ 
tion  history  of  farm  operations. 


Summary  of  Quotas  Proposed  in  H.R.  12154 

H.R.  12154,  as  passed  by  House  of  Representatives,  extends  act  4%  years  to 
December  31,  1966,  with  basic  U.S.  quota  set  at  9,700,000  tons,  of  which  5,810,000 
tons  allocated  to  domestic  growers  and  foreign  suppliers  share  in  balance  of 


3,890,000  tons. 

Domestic  basic  quota  shared  as  follows 
Beet  sugar  .  2, 650, 000 

Puerto  Rico  1, 140,  000 

Virgin  Islands  15,  000 

Hawaii  -  1, 110, 000 

Foreign  basic  quota  shared  as  follows : 

Colombia-  35, 000 

Philippines  1 1  050.  000 

Haiti  25, 000 

Peru  '  200.  000 

Gua  tarn  ala  _  20,  000 

Argentina  20, 000 

India  30, 000 

South  Africa  20,  000 

British  West  Indies  _  100, 000 

Australia  -  50, 000 

Panama  _  15, 000 

El  Salvador  _  _  10, 000 

Paraguay  10, 000 

Costa  Rica  _  30, 000 

Nicaragua  30, 000 

British  Honduras  10,  000 

Fiji  Islands  10,  000 

Netherlands  -  -  10, 000 

Mauritius  -  10, 000 

Cuba  quota  1,500,000 — allocated  on  a 
Philippines  150, 000 

temporary  basis  of  1  year  as  follows : 
Australia  _ —  150, 000 

Pern  150. 000 

Republic  of  China  _  _  _  150,  000 

South  Africa  _  100, 000 

Mexico  _  150, 000 

Mauritius  _  100, 000 

India  _  100,000 

British  West  Indies  150,  000 

[H.R.  12154,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1962”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof,  all  of  the  language  following 
the  phrase  “in  addition  to  the  consumption,  inventory,  population,  and  demand 
factors  above  specified  and  the  level  and  trend  of  consumer  purchasing  power,” 
and  by  adding  after  such  phrase  the  following  language :  “shall  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  relationship  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates 
would  result  from  such  determination  and  the  parity  index,  as  compared  with 
the  relationship  between  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  during  the  three-year 
period  1957,  1958,  and  1959,  and  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes  during  such 
three  years,  with  the  view  to  attaining  generally  stable  domestic  sugar  prices 
that  will  carry  out  over  the  long  term  the  price  objective  previously  set  forth 
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in  this  section.  The  term  ‘parity  index’  as  used  herein  shall  mean  such  index 
as  determined  under  section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  and  as  published  monthly  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  In  order  that  the  regulation  of  commerce  provided  by  this  Act  shall 
not  result  in  excessive  prices  to  consumers,  the  Secretai-y  shall  make  such  ad¬ 
ditional  allowances  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  to 
be  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  consumers.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is  made,  pursuant  to  section  201,  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requii-ements  of  consumers,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — • 

“(a)  (1)  for  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  appoi’tioning  among  such 
areas  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  as 


follows : 

Short  tons, 

‘Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  2,  650,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  895,  000 

Hawaii - 1,  no,  000 

Puerto  Rico -  1, 140,  000 

Virgin  Islands -  15,  000 


Total - 5,  810,  000 


“  (2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  thei-e  shall  be  added  an  amount  equal  to  63  per  centum 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds 
nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  additional 
amount  shall  be  aportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas  estab¬ 
lished  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so  appor- 
tioned  shall  be  added  to  the  quotas  for  such  ai-eas : 

“(B)  Whenever  the  pi-oduction  of  sugar  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  any  year  subsequent  to  1961  results  in  there  being 
available  for  marketing  in  the  continental  United  States  in  any  year  sugar 
in  excess  of  the  quota  for  such  area  for  such  year  established  under 
paragi-aph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  quota  for  the  immediately  following 
year  established  for  such  area  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  such  excess  production :  Provided,  That 
in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands, 
as  so  increased,  exceed  the  quota  which  would  have  been  established  for 
such  area  at  the  same  level  of  consumption  i-equix’ements  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  effect 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
of  1962 ; 

“(b)  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  one  million 
and  fifty  thousand  short  tons  raw  value  of  sugar. 

“(c)(1)  for  the  six-month  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  for  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  an  amount  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less 
the  sum  of  (i)  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section,  (ii)  the  amount  of  nonquota  purchase  sugar  authorized  for 
importation  between  January  1  and  June  30,  1962,  inclusive,  pursuant  to 
Sugar  Regulation  820,  and  ( iii )  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  established  by  Sugar  Regulation  811  for 
the  six-month  period  ending  June  30,  1962  ; 

“(2)  for  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for  each  subsequent  year,  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201 
less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section ; 

“(3)  (A)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
less  six  hundi’ed  and  sixty-seven  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1962  and  less 
thirteen  hundred  and  thirty- two  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1963  and  each 
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year  thereafter,  shall  he  prorated  among  such  countries  on  the  following 


“Country  centum 

Cuba _ _ _ 52.  84 

Peru _  7.  04 

Dominican  Republic -  7.  04 

Mexico _  7.  04 

Brazil _  6.  69 

British  West  Iudies -  3.  52 

Australia - - - -  1-  76 

Republic  of  China -  1.  58 

French  West  Indies -  1.  41 

Colombia _  1-  23 

Nicaragua _  1-  06 

Costa  Rica _  1-  06 

India _  1-  06 

Ecuador _  1-  06 

Haiti _  0.  88 

Guatemala _  0.  70 

Argentina _  0.  70 

South  Africa _  0.  70 

Panama _  0. 53 

El  Salavdor _  0.  35 

Paraguay -  0.  35 

British  Honduras -  0.  35 

Fiji  Islands _  0.  35 

Netherlands _  0. 35 

Mauritius _  0. 35 


“(B)  for  the  six-month  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  Canada,  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  the 
continental  United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated  to  each  in  Sugar 
Regulation  811,  issued  December  11,  1961  (26  F.R.  11963).  For  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1963  and  for  each  subsequent  year,  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  the  continental 
United  States  a  total  of  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  which  amount  shall  be  allocated  to  such  countries  in  amounts  as 
specified  in  Sugar  Regulation  811,  as  amended,  issued  March  31,  1961  (26 
F.R.  2774)  ; 

“(4)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
whenever  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  any  country 
named  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  during  such  period  after  re¬ 
sumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  such  country  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  is  required  to  permit  an  orderly  adjustment  in  the  channels  of  com¬ 
merce  for  sugar,  the  proration  or  allocation  provided  for  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  made  to  such  country,  and  a  quantity  of 
sugar  equal  to  the  proration  or  allocation  which  would  have  been  made  but 
for  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  shall  be  authorized  for  purchase  and 
importation  from  foreign  countries,  except  that  all  or  any  part  of  such 
quantity  need  not  be  purchased  from  any  country  with  which  the  United 
States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations,  or  from  any  country  designated  by  the 
President  whenever  he  finds  and  proclaims  that  such  action  is  required  in  the 
national  interest.  For  the  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  and  for  the 
calendar  year  1963  any  such  quantity  as  is  authorized  for  purchase  and  im¬ 
portation  under  this  paragraph  (4)  shall  be  allocated  on  the  following  basis : 


“Country  centum 

Republic  of  the  Philippines _ 10 

Peru  _ 10 

Dominican  Republic _ 10 

Mexico  _ 10 

Brazil  _ 10 

British  West  Indies _ 10 

Australia  _ 10 

Republic  of  China _ 10 

India _  6.  67 

South  Africa _ 6.  67 

Mauritius  _  6. 66 
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“(ii)  the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether,  in 
view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  production  of 
sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  countries  with  purchase  authoriza¬ 
tions  under  subparagraph  (i)  of  this  subsection  will  fill  them  at  such 
times  as  will  meet  the  sugar  requirements  of  consumers.  If  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  that  any  country  will  not  so  fill  its  purchase  author¬ 
ization  at  such  time  as  will  meet  the  sugar  requirements  of  consumers, 
he  shall  cancel  it  to  the  extent  that  he  determines  it  will  not  he  so  filled, 
and  he  shall  authorize  for  purchase  and  importation  into  the  United 
States  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  purchase  author¬ 
ization  so  canceled  by  revising  the  authorizations  for  purchase  and  im¬ 
portation  from  the  other  foreign  countries  named  in  subparagraph  (i) 
of  this  subsection  by  prorating  such  quantity  among  them.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  any  such  country  is  unable  to  fill  its  revised 
authorization  at  such  times  as  will  meet  the  sugar  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers.  he  shall  authorize  the  purchase  and  importation  of  such  unfilled 
quantity  from  such  foreign  countries  as  he  determines  will  meet  the 
sugar  requirements  of  consumers. 

“(5)  sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  quantity  is  not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar  from  the  countries 
either  named  or  determined  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  he  may  authorize  for  purchase  for  direct  consumption  from  such 
countries  such  part  of  such  quantity  of  sugar  as  he  determines  may  be 
required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States : 

“(6)  sugar  shall  not  be  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection  from  any  foreign  country  which  imports  sugar  unless, 
in  the  preceding  and  current  calendar  year,  its  aggregate  exports  of  sugar 
to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  equal  or  exceed  its  aggregate 
imports  of  sugar ; 

“(d)  whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign  country  with  a  quota  or  proration 
thereof  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  fails  to  fill  such 
quota  or  proration  by  more  than  ten  per  centum  and  at  any  time  during 
such  year  the  world  price  of  sugar  exceeds  the  domestic  price,  the  quota  or 
proration  thereof  for  such  country  for  subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill  its 
quota  or  proration  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was 
due  to  crop  disaster  or  force  majeure  or  finds  that  such  reduction  would  be 
contrary  to  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Any  reduction  hereunder  shall  be 
prorated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204. 

“(e)  if  a  foreign  country  imports  sugar,  it  may  not  export  sugar  to  the 
United  States  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  any  year  unless,  in 
both  the  preceding  and  current  calendar  years,  its  aggregate  exports  of  sugar 
to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  equal  or  exceed  its  aggregate 
imports  of  sugar.  If  sugar  is  exported  to  the  United  States  from  any 
foreign  country  in  any  year  in  violation  of  this  subsection  (e),  the  quota  or 
proration  thereof  for  such  foreign  country  for  subsequent  years  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  three  times  the  lesser  of  (i)  the  amount  of 
such  country’s  excess  of  imports  of  sugar  over  its  exports  of  sugar  to  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  the  United  States  during  the  preceding  or  current  calendar 
year,  in  whichever  year  an  excess  or  the  larger  excess  occurs,  or  (ii)  the 
amount  of  sugar  exported  to  the  United  States  by  such  country  to  fill  its 
quota  or  proration  thereof  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  violation 
of  this  subsection  (e)  occurred. 

“(f)  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  or  purchase  authorization  established 
for  any  foreign  country  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar  produced  from  sugar- 
beets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  country.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether,  in 
view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the 
acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within  a 
calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area  or 
country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or 
country.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country 
will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country,  he 
shall  revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  prorations  for 
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foreign  countries  named  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  by  prorating  an  amount  of 
sugar  equal  to  the  deficit  so  determined  to  such  countries  without  a  deficit  on 
the  basis  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  prorations  for 
such  countries  then  in  effect :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  such  deficit  shall 
be  prorated  to  any  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  fill  its 
share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  section,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled 
amount  on  such  basis  and  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  such  other 
foreign  countries  named  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  as  he  determines  is  required 
to  fill  any  such  deficit:  Provided,  That  no  such  apportionment  shall  be  made  to 
any  foreign  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  coun¬ 
tries  named  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit  whenever 
the  provisions  of  section  202(c)  (4)  apply,  he  shall  add  such  unfilled  amount  to 
the  quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be  purchased  pursuant  to  section  202(c)  (4) ,  and 
whenever  section  202(c)  (4)  does  not  apply  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled 
amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  in  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any  determina¬ 
tion  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  immediately  following  the  words  “sugarbeets  or  sugarcane”  the 
following  language  limited  in  any  year  when  proportionate  shares  were  in 
effect  to  processings”. 

Sec.  6.  Section  20G  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  206.  The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture,  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  the  same  or  essentially  the  same  in  composition  and 
use  as  a  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  which  was  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  any  three  or  more  of  the  five  years  prior  to  1960  without  being 
subject  to  a  quota  under  this  Act,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of 
such  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  sugar  and  liquid 
sugar  in  any  other  product  or  mixture  imported  or  brought  into  the  United 
States  or  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective  importation 
or  bringing  in  of  the  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  not  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In  determining 
whether  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  United  States 
or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of  the  product  or  mix¬ 
ture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other  products 
or  mixtures  for  similar  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs 
of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  .present 
or  prospective  volume  of  importations  relative  to  past  importations,  and  other 
pertinent  information  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination.  De¬ 
terminations  by  the  Secretary  that  do  not  subject  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  a 
product  or  mixture  to  a  quota,  may  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Admiinstrative  Pro¬ 
cedure  Act,  and  by  addressing  such  determinations  in  writing  to  named  persons 
and  serving  the  same  upon  them  by  mail.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
it  likely  that  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture  will  be  subject 
to  a  quota  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  make  any  determination 
provided  for  in  this  section  with  respect  to  such  product  or  mixture  in  conformity 
with  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  established  under  section  202  for  any 
calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  6.342  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  such  year  issued 
pursuant  to  section  201. 

“(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  established  under  section  202  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
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1.5  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  such  year  issued  pursuant 
to  section  201 :  Provided,  That  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  and  thirty- 
three  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  such  direct-consumption  sugar  shall  he  principally 
of  crystalline  structure. 

“(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  any  calendar  year  may  be 
filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  of  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar  year  may  he  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar  as  provided  under  section  201  of  the  Philippine  Trade 
Agreement  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

“(e)  (1)  None  of  the  proration  established  for  Cuba  under  section  202(c)  (3) 
for  any  calendar  year  and  none  of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportionments  for 
Cuba  established  under  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(2)  The  prorotion  or  allocation  established  for  each  foreign  country  which 
receives  a  proration  or  allocation  of  twenty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or 
less  under  section  202(c)  (3),  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the 
extent  of  the  average  amount  of  direct-consumption  sugar  entered  by  such 
country  during  the  years  1957,  1958,  and  1959.  None  of  the  proration  or  alloca¬ 
tion  established  for  each  foreign  country  which  receives  a  proration  or  allocation 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  under  section  202(c)  (3), 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar.  None  of  the  deficit  prorations  and 
apportionments  for  foreign  countries  established  under  section  201(a)  may  be 
filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  quotas  established  under 
section  203  for  marketing  for  local  consumption  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

“(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and  the  enforcement  provisions  of  title  II  applicable  thereto,  shall 
continue  in  effect  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  408  of  this  Act  unless  the  President  acting  thereunder  specifically  finds 
and  proclaims  that  a  national  economic  or  other  emergency  exists  with  respect 
to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which  requires  the  suspension  of  direct-consumption 
portions  of  the  quotas.” 

Sec.  8.  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  208.  A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for  foreign  countries  for  each  calendar  year 
is  hereby  established  as  follows  :  two  million  gallons  of  sirup  of  cane  juice  of  the 
type  of  Barbados  molasses,  limited  to  liquid  sugar  containing  soluble  nonsugar 
solids  (excluding  any  foreign  substances  that  may  have  been  added  or  developed 
in  the  product)  of  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  soluble  solids,  which  is 
not  to  be  used  as  a  component  of  any  direct-consumption  sugar  but  is  to  he  used 
as  molasses  without  substantial  modification  of  its  characteristics  after  importa¬ 
tion,  except  that  the  President  is  authorized  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  liquid 
sugar  from  any  foreign  country  which  he  shall  designate  whenever  he  finds  and 
proclaims  that  such  action  is  required  by  the  national  interest.” 

Sec.  9.  Section  209  of  such  Act.  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  inserting  before  the  last 
three  words  of  subsection  (a)  the  words  “or  proration”;  (2)  by  inserting  after 
the  word  “proration”  in  subsection  (d)  the  words  “or  allocation”  and  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof; 
and  (3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows  : 

“(e)  From  bringing  or  importing  into  the  Virgin  Islands  for  consumption 
therein  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  grown  in 
any  area  other  than  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  continental  United  States.” 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
two  sentences  thereof. 

(b)  Section  211(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows;  “The  quota  established  for 
any  domestic  sugar-producing  area  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  area.” 

Sec.  11.  ( a )  Section  301  (b )  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  language 
“in  excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  “in  excess  of  the  proportionate 
share  for  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary”. 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  language  “for 
the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
language  “for  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary,”. 
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(c)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  “Whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugar¬ 
cane  will  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  the 
quota,  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 
from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed,  he  shall  establish  prooprtionate 
shares  for  farms  in  such  areas  as  provided  in  this  subsection.  In  determining 
the  proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into 
consideration  the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  mar¬ 
keted  (or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (within  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane.  The  Secretary  may  also  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
factors,  take  into  consideration  with  respect  to  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area 
the  sugarbeet  production  history  of  the  person  who  was  a  farm  operator  in 
the  base  period,  in  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares  in  any  State  or  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  thereof  in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  sugarbeet  pro¬ 
duction  is  organized  generally  around  persons  rather  than  units  of  land,  other 
than  a  State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  wherein  personal  sugarbeet  produc¬ 
tion  history  of  farm  operators  was  not  used  generally  prior  to  1962  in  establish¬ 
ing  farm  proportionate  shares.  In  establishing  proportionate  shares  for  farms 
in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area,  the  Secretary  may  first  allocate  to  States 
(except  acreage  reserved)  the  total  acreage  required  to  enable  the  area  to  meet 
its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  ‘national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement’)  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  history 
of  sugarbeet  production  and  the  ability  to  produce  sugarbeets  for  extraction  of 
sugar  in  each  State.  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  protecting  the 
interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by  regulations  generally  similar  to  those 
heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from 
Khe  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  established  by  him  not  in  excess  of 
the  acreage  required  to  yield  50,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  The  acreage 
so  reserved  shall  be  distributed  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  to  farms  without 
regard  to  any  other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  areas  within  States  deter¬ 
mined  by  him.  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  to 
States  for  sugarbeet  production,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  reserve,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  investigation  and 
notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public  hearing.  In  determining  farm 
proportionate  shares,  the  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the 
interests  of  new  producers  and  small  producers  and  the  interest  of  producers 
who  are  cash  tenants,  share  tenants,  adherent  planters,  or  sharecroppers  and 
of  the  producers  in  any  local  producing  area  whose  past  production  has  been 
adversely,  seriously,  and  generally  affected  by  drought,  storm,  flood,  freeze, 
disease,  insects,  or  other  similar  abnormal  and  uncontrollable  conditions.  When¬ 
ever  the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary  for  the  effective  administration  of 
this  subsection  in  an  area  where  farm  proportionate  shares  are  established  in 
terms  of  sugarcane  acreage,  he  may  consider  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for 
seed  on  the  farm  in  addition  to  past  production  of  sugarcane  for  the  extraction 
of  sugar  in  determining  proportionate  shares  as  heretofore  provided  in  this 
subsection ;  and  whenever  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  is  considered 
in  determining  farm  proportionate  shares,  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for 
seed  shall  be  included  in  determining  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
301(b)  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  section  301(b).” 

Sec.  12.  Section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  subsection 

(b)  thereof  and  inserting  the  following  new  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  : 

“(b)  In  the  event  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  determines  that  any  foreign 
country  having  a  quota  or  receiving  any  authorization  under  this  Act  to  import 
sugar  into  the  United  States,  has  been  or  is  allocating  the  distribution  of  such 
quota  or  authorization  within  that  country  so  as  to  discriminate  asrainst  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  he  shall  suspend  the  quota  or  other  auhorization  of  that 
country  until  such  time  as  he  has  received  assurances,  satisfactory  to  him, 
that  the  discrimination  will  not  be  continued.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall 
be  authorized  for  purchase  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  202 

(c)  (4),  or  apportioned  in  accordance  with  section  204(a),  whichever  procedure 
is  applicable. 
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“(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  determines  that  a  nation  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter  (1)  nationalized,  expropriated,  or 
otherwise  seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property  of  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  or  (2)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or  the  owners 
thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or 
operational  conditions  not  imposed  or  enforced  with  respect  to  property  of  a 
like  nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals  of  any  gov¬ 
ernment  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  has  failed  within 
six  months  following  the  taking  of  action  in  either  of  such  categories  to  take 
steps  determined  by  the  President  to  be  appropriate  and  adequate  to  remedy 
such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  international  law  toward 
such  citizens,  including  the  prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
property  so  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange,  with 
the  agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to 
arbitration  or  conciliation  in  accordance  with  procedures  under  which  a  Anal 
and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  payment  or  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  owners  for  such  payment  made  within  twelve  months  following 
such  submission,  the  President  shall,  unless  he  determines  such  suspension  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  national  interest,  suspend  any  quota,  proration  of  quota, 
or  authorization  to  purchase  and  import  sugar  under  this  Act  of  such  nation 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so 
suspended  shall  be  authorized  for  purchase  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  202(c)  (4),  or  apportioned  in  accordance  with  section  204(a)  whichever 
procedure  is  applicable.” 

Sec.  13.  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “December  31”  and  by  striking  out  “1962”  in  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1966”. 

Sec.  14.  Section  413  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  and  the  termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  4501  (c)  (relating  to  termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1962” 
in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967”. 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Iuternal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1962”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967”  and  by  striking  out  “March  31,  1963”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “September  30,  1967”. 

Sec.  17.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amendments  made  hereby  shall 
become  effective  January  1,  1962,  except  that  section  5  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  stated  in  regulations  implementing  such  section  and  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  or  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

Sec.  IS.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  an 
amount  equivalent  to  all  sums  collected  through  special  fees  on  nonquota  pur¬ 
chase  sugar  imported  from  the  Dominican  Republic  between  September  26,  1960, 
and  March  31.  1961,  and  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  which  sums 
the  President  shall  return  to  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at  such 
time  as  (1)  the  President  has  been  notified  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  that  all  privately  owned  sugar  companies  which  paid  any  such  fees 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  receive  in  Dominican  currency  their  shares  of  such  fees,  after  payments  of 
Dominican  taxes  and  amounts  due  colonos,  and  to  utilize  such  net  amounts  in  a 
manner  designed  to  further  the  economic  or  social  development  of  the  Dominican 
Republic;  and  (2)  the  President  has  been  advised  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  it  has  received  assurance  from  the  persons  paying  such  fees  that  all  present 
or  potential  claims  against  the  United  States  based  on  the  payment  of  such  fees 
are  thereby  satisfied  with  no  further  liability  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Murphy,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  will  be  the  first  witness. 

Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Murphy. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  S.  MURPHY,  UNDER  SECRETARY 

OF  AGRICULTURE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  C.  BAGWELL,  GEN¬ 
ERAL  COUNSEL,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE;  AND  LAW¬ 
RENCE  MYERS,  DIRECTOR,  SUGAR  BRANCH 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  to 
testify  on  H.R.  12154,  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Sugar  Act.  I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  S.  3290,  a  bill 
which  was  introduced  by  36  Members  of  the  Senate  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

(A  copy  of  the  bill  S.  3209  appears  at  the  end  of  Secretary  Murphy’s 
testimony.) 

Mr.  Murphy.  On  May  16  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  testified  on  behalf 
of  the  administration’s  recommendations  for  extension  and  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  on  June  19  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  administration’s  recommendations,  with  respect  to  par¬ 
ticipation  by  American  farmers  in  our  sugar  market.  Accordingly,  I 
will  not  dwell  at  any  length  upon  these  provisions — particularly  since 
they  are  in  accord,  1  understand,  with  the  thinking  of  all  segments  of 
the  domestic  industry. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  suppose  there  should  be  a  comma  after 
the  word  “recommend”?  It  means  one  thing  with  a  comma  and 
something  else  without  it. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  the  comma  should  not  be  there,  Senator 
Anderson. 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes;  in  other  words,  it  is  substantially  in  ac¬ 
cord. 

Mr.  Murphy.  In  this  particular  respect  the  House  bill  is  substan¬ 
tially  in  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the  administration. 

In  essence,  the  offshore  domestic  areas,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  would  be  enabled  to  market  all  of  the  sugar  they 
are  likely  to  produce  between  now  and  the  end  of  1966  when  the  ex¬ 
tension  would  expire. 

Mainland  sugarcane  production  in  Louisiana  and  particularly  in 
Florida  has  expanded  tremendously  during  the  3  most  recent  years 
when  production  was  unrestricted. 

Because  of  the  many  new  mills  in  Florida  and  the  vastly  expanded 
acreage  it  probably  will  be  necessary  to  control  mainland  sugarcane 
production  beginning  in  1963. 

However,  the  more  than  35-percent  increase  in  the  quota  for  main¬ 
land  cane  suggests  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  during  the  life  of  the 
extension  to  curtail  production  below  445,000  acres.  This  is  85,000 
acres  more  than  1961  production. 

The  bill  provides  that  63  percent  of  market  growth  or  a  little  more 
than  100,000  tons  a  year  would  be  available  to  the  two  mainland  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  in  ratio  to  their  basic  quotas,  that  is,  about  three- fourths 
to  the  beet  sugar  area  and  one-fourth  to  the  mainland  cane  area.  The 
approximate  25,000  tons  a  year  expansion  for  cane  will  ease  the  annual 
acreage  restrictions  in  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
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As  to  sugarbeets,  the  approximately  75,000  tons  annual  increase  in 
quota  on  top  of  the  25-percent  enlargement  of  that  area’s  basic,  quota 
to  2,650,000  tons,  plus  the  need  to  replenish  inventories  which  have 
fallen  below  desirable  working  levels  would  be  sufficient  to  provide 
for  all  the  sugarbeets  that  reasonably  may  be  expected  to  be  processed 
in  the  existing  sugarbeet  factories  and  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  some 
additional  production  in  new  localities. 

The  bill  provides  that  acreage  not  in  excess  of  that  needed  to  yield 
50,000  short  tons  of  sugar  shall  be  reserved  for  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

In  response  to  a  question  at  the  House  committee  hearing,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  stated  that  it  was  his  understanding  that  each 
year  in  which  proportionate  shares  are  effective  the  acreage  required  to 
produce  50,000  tons  of  sugar,  or  about  enough  for  one  new  factory, 
would  bo  reserved  primarily  for  new  localities  of  production. 

In  the  House  committee  report  on  pages  6,  7,  and  8,  his  statement 
is  repeated  and  a  system  of  priorities  and  selection  is  suggested  at 
somewhat  greater  length. 

Your  committee  may  wish  to  provide  additional  legislative  history 
or  statutory  language  with  respect  to  his  administration  of  the  new 
locality  provision  and  you  may  be  sure  he  will  welcome  all  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  you  may  care  to  give  him  in  what,  I  know,  will  be  a  difficult 
administrative  decisionmaking  procedure. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  now  to  that  part  of  H.R.  12154 
which  is  in  substantial  disagreement  with  the  administration’s  recom¬ 
mendations,  that  is,  the  part  that  concerns  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
supplies. 

The  administration  has  recommended  and  S.  3290  provides  that  the 
quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  under  the  present  act 
be  continued  and  that  the  balance  of  our  foreign  requirements  of  2,- 
585,000  tons  at  the  present  level  of  sugar  requirements  be  prorated  to 
Cuba  to  become  available  to  that  country  when  we  resume  diplo¬ 
matic  relations. 

Importations  of  such  sugar  would  be  subject  to  an  import  fee  of 
the  amount  needed  to  effect  a  domestic  price  which  would  fulfill  the 
objectives  of  the  act.  It  was  further  recommended  that  the  quotas  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  payment  of  a  fee  graduated  on  a  rising  scale.  No  change  was 
recommended  with  respect  to  the  quota  of  the  Republic  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  or  the  terms  of  importation  from  the  Philippines. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  administration  recommended  the  re¬ 
capture  of  the  quota  premiums  through  the  import  fee,  and  the  so- 
called  global  quota  are  as  follows : 

(1)  It,  will  increase  Treasury  receipts  by  about  $130  million  a  year 
to  begin  with  and  by  more  as  the  years  pass. 

(2)  It  will  improve  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position  by  an 
equal  amount. 

(3)  It  will  provide  better  assurance  of  sugar  supplies  when  and  as 
we  need  them. 

(4)  It  will  avoid  discrimination  by  the  United  States  among  various 
nations  with  which  it  has  friendly  relations. 

The  Sugar  Act  was  written  28  years  ago  to  deal  with  the  economic 
emergency  then  existing.  It  was  tailored  to  meet  the  situation  when 
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the  Philippines  were  part  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba  was  our  only 
substantial  foreign  supplier  of  sugar. 

The  Sugar  Act  worked  well  during  the  prewar  period  and  during 
the  early  postwar  years.  It  benefited  producers  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  and  lifted  Cuba  out  of  the  depression. 

Moreover,  while  we  had  a  cooperative  government  in  Cuba  that 
was  able  to  supply  this  country  with  virtually  unlimited  quantities  of 
sugar  at  any  time,  the  system  gave  protection  to  domestic  consumers 
as  well  as  to  producers. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Castro  government  and  communism  in  Cuba 
we  lost  the  very  basis  upon  which  the  previous  system  of  country  quotas 
was  established. 

Since  late  1960  this  country  has  tried  to  maintain  the  form  of  the 
old  system  by  distributing  Cuba’s  quota  among  other  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers. 

Through  good  luck  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  supplies  for  domestic 
consumers  without  disruption  or  serious  price  increases.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  this  has  been  more  the  result  of  good  fortune 
than  of  good  management. 

Reserve  supplies  in  the  individual  foreign  supplying  countries  have 
not  been  adequate  to  give  American  consumers  real  supply  protection. 

The  sugar  quota  system  has  become  a  foreign  aid  measure  in  which 
we  determine  the  amount  of  aid  we  give  to  a  foreign  country  by  its 
ability  to  gain  access  to  our  sugar  market  rather  than  by  its  demon¬ 
strated  need  for  foreign  assistance. 

In  1961  we  imported  sugar  from  more  than  20  foreign  supplying 
countries  and  paid  them  a  total  of  over  $200  million  in  excess  of  the 
world  average  price  of  sugar. 

Let  me  say  why  the  administration  supports  a  price  well  above  the 
competitive  level  for  domestic  producers  and  does  not  support  the  same 
high  premium  price  for  foreign  suppliers,  other  than  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  with  which  we  have  a  trade  agreement. 

The  degree  of  support  atforded  domestic  producers  is  possible  only 
because  the  act  provides  for  production  management. 

Without  production  adjustment,  the  demand  to  produce  sugar  crops 
would  expand  rapidly  in  this  countrv.  The  act  does  not  provide  and 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  control  production  in  foreign  countries. 
Right  now,  production  is  being  expanded  in  many  countries  of  the 
world  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  larger  quota  in  the  U.S.  premium 
market. 

If  this  situation  is  permitted  or  encouraged  to  continue,  the  United 
States  may  soon  be  accused  of  promoting  overproduction  and  of  break¬ 
ing  international  markets. 

Even  now,  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  foreign  produc¬ 
ers  for  a  place  in  this  market.  In  a  few  years  the  disappointment  of 
those  countries  which  do  not  receive  the  marketing  opportunities  they 
hope  for  will  be  further  aggravated. 

I  would  like  now  to  comment  on  arguments  that  have  been  made 
against  the  so-called  global  quota. 

1.  It  has  been  said  the  protection  provided  domestic  producers  for 
more  than  25  years  under  the  Sugar  Act  would  be  impaired  unless  the 
benefits  to  domestic  producers  (other  than  direct  Government  pay¬ 
ments  and  tariff  protection)  be  made  available  to  foreign  countries — 
29  of  them  as  provided  in  H.R.  12154. 
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I  do  not  really  understand  this  contention.  The  price  and  income 
protection  for  domestic  sugar  producers  stems  from  section  201  of  the 
act  which  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  available  a 
supply  of  sugar  that  will  be  consumed  at  prices  that  will  not  be  exces¬ 
sive  to  consumers  and  that  will  protect  the  welfare  of  the  sugar 
industry. 

That  section  provides  further  detailed  guidance  to  assure  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  general  objective  of  fair  and  stable  prices. 

The  administration  subscribes  without  reservation  to  the  philosophy 
that  American  farmers  should  be  enabled  to  participate  with  all  other 
segments  of  our  population  in  the  abundance  this  country  has  to  offer. 

The  administration  in  drafting  its  recommendation  provided  assur¬ 
ance  that  when  foreign  sugar  enters  the  flow  of  commerce  in  this  coun¬ 
try  it  would  be  priced  at  a  level  consistent  with  the  terms  of  section 
201  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  mechanism  provided  is  simple  and  it  is  sure.  All  foreign  sugar 
coming  into  this  country  must  pass  through  a  customs  port  of  entry. 
Right  now  under  the  present  Sugar  Act,  no  quantity  of  sugar  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  100  pounds  may  be  entered  without  the  collector  of  customs 
having  in  his  possession  a  quota  clearance  certificate  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  administration  proposes  that  such  clearance  certificates  for 
foreign  sugar  other  than  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  be  is¬ 
sued  only  upon  payment  or  binding  agreement  to  pay  an  import  levy 
approximately  equal  to  the  difference  (after  adjusting  for  freight  and 
most- favored-nation  tariff)  between  the  world  market  price  of  sugar 
and  a  domestic  price  consistent  with  price  objectives  of  section  201. 

The  fee  would  be  varied  from  time  to  time  whenever  necessary. 
Thus,  after  this  sugar  is  cleared  through  customs  it  is  priced  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  price  of  domestic  sugar  similarly  situated. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  have  expressed  fears  that  permitting  all 
friendly  countries  to  compete  on  the  basis  proposed  would  not  provide 
the  security  of  foreign  sugar  supply  obtainable  under  a  system  of 
individual  country  quotas.  The  validity  that  this  argument  may  have 
had  disappeared  when  Castro  took  over  Cuba  and  reoriented  the  en¬ 
tire  life  of  that  country. 

It  is  true  enough  that  Cuba  once  maintained  ample  supplies  of  sugar 
throughout  every  month  of  the  year  to  serve  whatever  surges  might 
occur  in  the  demand  for  sugar  in  the  United  States.  But  this  is  the 
past.  No  country  today  produces  and  has  available  supplies  of  sugar 
for  export  in  the  quantities  that  Cuba  once  had. 

In  July  1960,  when  we  discontinued  sugar  importations  from  Cuba, 
a  number  of  our  other  supplying  countries  had  recently  accumulated 
surpluses,  in  some  cases  to  embarrassing  proportions. 

The  two  events  happened  to  occur  at  about  the  same  time.  But  in 
the  last  2  years  we  have  drained  those  surpluses  away  and  current  ex¬ 
portable  supplies  from  those  countries  as  well. 

For  more  than  a  year,  our  foreign  supplies  available  under  a  strict 
allocation  basis  have  been  shipped  hot  from  the  mills.  A  natural 
disaster  in  any  one  of  the  countries,  a  strike  or  other  economic  emer¬ 
gency,  or  a  miscalculation  as  to  production  potential  interferes  with 
the  flow  of  sugar  from  that  source.  This  can  no  more  be  corrected 
quickly  than  it  can  be  foreseen. 
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It,  disturbs  the  marketing  of  domestically  produced  sugar  which 
becomes  available  in  quantities  in  the  closing  quarters  of  the  year. 
It  disturbs  the  price  stability  that  is  so  desirable  under  this  type  of 
legislation. 

Summertime  foreign  supplies,  when  demand  is  heavy,  are  distress¬ 
ingly  meager  and  last  quarter  supplies  are  embarrassingly  large  when 
the  mainland  areas  are  in  the  midst  of  their  heavy  production. 

The  fact  is  that  the  insecurity  and  instability  of  our  foreign  supplies 
would  be  corrected  under  the  administration's  recommendation  and 
consumers  would  have  the  security  of  supplies  that  they  have  not 
known  in  the  last  2  years. 

In  the  global  quota  of  more  than  2,585,000  tons,  all  of  the  friendly 
countries  could  compete  for  a  share  of  our  market,  and  our  refiners 
would  have  all  of  these  sources  from  which  to  obtain  their  suppiles  as 
needed. 

If  a  stoppage  occurs  in  the  flow-  from  one  source,  additional  quanti¬ 
ties  are  readily  available  elsewhere. 

The  situation  reverts  in  essence  to  what  it  was  when  Cuba  main¬ 
tained  a  large  reserve  and  made  it  available  when  and  as  needed. 

3.  It  is  said  that  the  economies  of  a  number  of  our  quota-supplying 
countries  are  geared  to  the  premium  price  of  the  American  market  and 
will  suffer  in  making  the  adjustment  to  the  world  market  price  level, 
even  if  that  market  rises  somewhat  following  the  merger  of  our 
foreign  requirements  into  the  world  market. 

It  is  true  that,  the  adjustment  could  better  have  been  made  2  years 
ago  than  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  countries  had  burdensome  supplies 
of  sugar  at  that  time  which  were  beginning  to  create  severe  economic 
problems. 

As  a  result  of  the  Cuban  windfall,  those  countries  supplied  many 
times  the  quantities  of  sugar  they  had  previously  been  permitted  to 
market  in  the  United  States.  Aside  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  whose  premium  price  status  is  unchanged  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  all  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  collectively  supplied 
less  than  300,000  tons  of  sugar  annually  to  the  United  States  prior  to 
July  1960. 

Under  S.  3290  which  embodies  the  administration’s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  they  would  retain  quotas  somewhat  larger  than  they  had  2  years 
ago  and  the  premium  on  this  sugar  would  be  reduced  gradually  until 
eliminated  at,  the  end  of  1965. 

It  is  certainly  better  to  begin  eliminating  the  quota  premium  now 
than  at  any  time  in  the  future  when,  if  not  eliminated,  the  sugar 
economies  of  those  countries  would  be  even  more  firmly  geared  to 
our  premium  price.  If  this  occurs  and  the  Communist  regime  in 
Cuba  falls,  either  there  will  then  be  little  opportunity  in  our  market 
for  Cuba  or  an  even  more  difficult  adjustment  will  have  to  be  made 
in  the  sugar  economies  of  the  other  countries. 

4.  It  has  been  said  that  the  determination  and  imposition  of  a 
variable  import  levy  by  an  executive  department  places  too  much 
power  in  that  department. 

I  am  sure  the  members  of  this  committee  know  that  the  Sugar  Act 
for  many  years  has  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  total  supply  of  sugar  that  can  be  marketed  in  this  country. 
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His  direct  actions  with  respect  to  sugar  supply  under  this  authority 
have  had  an  indirect  but  very  sure  effect,  on  prices— in  fact,  exactly 
the  same  effect  as  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  the  variable 
import  levy  would  have. 

S.  3290  provides  adequate  guidance  to  the  Department,  both  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  import  fee  to  be  established  and  the  supply  of 
sugar  made  possible  by  the  total  quotas  including  the  so-called  global 
quota. 

5.  It  is  said  that  the  imposition  of  the  variable  import  levy  will 
be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  by  many  of  the  countries  that  have 
supplied  our  sugar. 

This  is  inescapable  but  in  time  will  be  relegated  to  the  past.  On 
the  other  hand  the  experience  of  the  last  2  years  makes  it  very  clear 
that  our  present  sugar  import  policy  wins  us  no  friends.  Regardless 
of  the  terminology  used,  such  as  “quota”  and  “nonquota”  sugar,  when 
a  country  receives  an  allocation  for  one  period  it  expects  one  of 
greater  or  equal  size  in  each  succeeding  period. 

Misunderstandings  have  arisen  because  of  the  irregular  nature 
of  the  allocations.  Countries  that  have  not  received  allocations  have 
felt  even  more  strongly  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

Failure  to  receive  allocations  and  the  receipt  of  allocations,  alike, 
in  the  past  2  years  have  produced  misunderstandings  and  in  some 
cases  ill  will. 

6.  It  has  been  said  that  buying  our  foreign  requirements  at  the 
going  price  is  contrary  to  our  national  policy  of  trying  to  improve 
the  market  for  basic  commodities,  particularly  those  produced  in  Latin 
America. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  practice  of  buying  sugar  from 
selected  countries  at  very  high  premium  prices  without  ability  to 
tailor  production  to  market  needs  could  contribute  to  sound  and 
orderly  markets  for  basic  commodities. 

Conversely,  the  opening  of  our  market  to  all  friendly  cane  sugar 
exporting  countries  would  certainly  improve  the  international  mar¬ 
keting  climate  for  sugar  and  because  of  the  enlarged  marketing  oppor¬ 
tunities  support  the  price  of  sugar  eligible  for  entry  here  that  moves 
in  world  trade. 

7.  It  has  been  said  that  current  production  costs  are  higher  than 
the  world  price  for  sugar.  This  may  be  but,  if  so,  a  substantial  con¬ 
tributing  factor  has  been  the  hope  of  disposing  of  exports  in  the  U.S. 
premium  priced  market. 

Furthermore,  these  hopes  undoubtedly  have  given  rise  to  production 
plans  in  high-cost  producing  areas.  The  most  obvious  solution  for 
bringing  prices  up  to  a  profitable  level  is  to  remove  a  device  which 
can  only  in  the  long  run  bring  about  overproduction,  disorderly 
markets,  and  unprofitable  enterprises. 

With  respect  to  the  importation  of  direct  consumption  (refined) 
sugar,  S.  3290  retains  without  substantial  change  the  direct  consump¬ 
tion  limitations  of  the  present  act  except  that  the  375,000-ton  limita¬ 
tion  within  the  proration  for  Cuba  would  be  reduced  to  250,000  tons 
when  we  are  in  diplomatic  relations  with  that  country  and  eliminated 
completely  at  other  times. 
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This  change  is  recommended  to  compensate  the  cane  sugar  refining 
industry  for  its  percentage  loss  of  the  total  sugar  market  stemming 
from  the  fact  that  refined  beet  sugar  marketings  have  been  increasing 
at  a  faster  rate  than  total  market  growth. 

S.  3290  which  embodies  the  administration’s  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  Sugar  Act  provides  needed  changes  to  bring  the  sugar 
program  into  conformity  with  the  situation  that  now  exists  and  to 
make  it  viable  for  the  changes  which  may  occur  before  the  end  of 
1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  as  you  know,  the 
House  bill  departs  very  substantially  from  the  administration’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  with  respect  to  imported  sugar.  H.R.  12154  increases 
the  basic  quota  for  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  by  about  1,085,000 
tons,  reduces  the  quotas  reserved  for  Cuba  when  it  returns  to  the  hemi¬ 
spheric  community  of  nations  to  1,500,000  tons,  and  allocates  that 
quota  for  the  balance  of  this  year  and  next  year  to  11  of  the  29  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  granted  basic  quotas.  The  report  on  the  bill  indicates 
that  Congress  will  review  the  temporary  allocations  of  the  Cuban 
quota  after  1963. 

The  House  bill  further  provides  that  the  quota  premium  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  paid  on  all  foreign  sugars. 

There  is  one  additional  special  provision  of  the  House  bill,  not  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  administration,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention. 
Section  18  of  H.R.  12154  provides  for  the  refund  of  more  than  $22  mil¬ 
lion  collected  as  an  entry  fee  on  the  nonquota  purchase  sugar  which 
the  act  provided  for  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  last  half  of 
1960  and  the  first  quarter  of  1961,  a  period  within  the  Trujillo  regime. 

In  March  of  1961,  the  act  was  amended  to  relieve  the  President  of 
the  requirement  that  he  purchase  nonquota  sugar  from  any  country 
with  which  we  are  not  in  diplomatic  relations. 

No  further  nonquota  purchase  sugar  was  purchased  from  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  until  this  year  by  which  time  diplomatic  relations 
had  been  resumed  with  the  present  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

No  fee  was  collected  at  any  time  on  the  sugar  which  came  into  this 
country  within  the  statutory  quota  for  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Two  of  the  companies,  or  their  successors,  who  paid  the  entry  fee 
on  nonquota  sugar  in  order  to  market  it  have  brought  actions  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  recover  the  fees  that  each  paid. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  responsible  legal  authorities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  fees  were  properly  and  legally  imposed  and  it  is  our 
feeling  that  the  litigation  should  be  permitted  to  proceed  without 
legislative  interposition. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  Department  of  Agriculture  feels  strongly 
that  the  program  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his 
letter  of  May  14,  1962,  to  the  Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  constitutes  a  sound  and  desirable  basis  for  amending  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  Sugar  Act. 

We  would  now  like  to  renew  those  recommendations  and  urge  that 
this  committee  amend  H.R.  12154  accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared  statement. 

I  am  accompanied  here  by  Mr.  John  Bagwell,  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department,  who  is  an  old  hand  at  sugar  legislation,  and  by 
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Mr.  Larry  Myers,  the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  ASCS,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  administering  this  act  for  many  years,  and  be¬ 
tween  us,  we  will  be  delighted  to  answer  questions  the  committee 
might  have. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Senator  Kerr  ? 

Senator  Kerr.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  staff  memorandum  that  is 
designated  “Summary  of  quotas  proposed  in  H.R.  12154  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.” 

Have  you  seen  that  memorandum  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not 

Senator  Kerr.  I  wonder  if  somebody  would  hand  him  a  copy  of  it. 

As  I  look  it  over,  I  see  the  domestic  basic  quota  share  is  as  follows: 
Beet  sugar,  2,650,000  tons;  cane  sugar,  895,000  tons;  Hawaii,  1,110,000 
tons ;  Puerto  Rico,  1,140,000  tons,  and  Virgin  Islands,  15,000  tons. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Hawaiian  quota  is  beet  sugar  or  cane 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Cane  sugar. 

Senator  Kerr.  That  is  cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kerr.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Puerto  Rican  quota  is 
cane  sugar  or  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Cane  sugar. 

Senator  Kerr.  Cane. 

Virgin  Islands? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Cane  sugar. 

Senator  Kerr.  Cane  sugar. 

Well,  then,  of  the  5,810,000  tons,  2,650,000  tons  are  beet  sugar,  3,- 
160,000  are  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Kerr.  Now,  you  said  something  in  your  statement  about 
great  increases  in  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  quotas  for  domestic 
production. 

Mr.  Murphy.  There  would  be  substantial  increases,  Senator,  under 
this  bill  in  the  basic  quotas  over  the  basic  quotas  provided  for  in  ex¬ 
isting  law. 

Senator  Kerr.  I  thought  you  said  there  had  been  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  the  last  year  or  two  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  There  have  been  sizable - 

Senator  Iyerr.  Where  is  that  part  of  your  statement? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  remember  that  particular  statement. 

There  have  been  substantial  increases  in  production  in  the  last  year 
or  two,  although  not  substantial  increases  in  basic  quotas.  The  in¬ 
creases  in  production  have  come  about  because  there  have  been  no 
controls  during  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Senator  Kerr.  Well,  where  has  that  increase  been  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Sir? 

Senator  Kerr.  Where  has  that  increase  been  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  has  been  some  increase  in  both  the  beet  sugar  areas 
and  in  the  cane  sugar  areas. 

I  think  I  now  recall  the  part  of  the  statement  to  which  you  refer. 

Senator  Kerr.  Would  you  tell  me  where  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  There  has  been  a  very  substantial  increase  in  plant¬ 
ings  in  Florida,  particularly  this  year,  1962. 
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Senator  Smathers.  What  was  that  again?  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  Murphy.  This  is  referred  to  on  the  first  page  of  my  statement, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Senator  Kerr.  How  much  increase  has  there  been  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  ask  Mr.  Myers  to  respond  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator  Kerr,  both  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  have  had 
deficits  for  several  years.  Hawaii  has  never  recovered  fully  from  the 
strike  that  it  had  in  1958.  Its  production  has  been  coming  up  gradu¬ 
ally,  but  it  is  not  up  to  the  old  quota  level;  and  Puerto  Rico  has  had 
a  series  of  poor  crops,  and  I  understand  it  is  suffering  a  poor  crop 
again  this  year. 

Senator  Kerr.  Then  neither  of  those  areas  has  produced  an  increase 
in  this  domestic — has  participated  in  this  increase  of  domestic  sugar. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct,  sir;  and  it  is  their  deficits  and  also  the 
little  minor  deficit  in  the  Virgin  Islands  that  have  resulted  in  re¬ 
allocations  to  the  mainland  cane  and  beet  areas  and  utilized  all  of 
their  stocks.  This  required  us  to  take  off  the  controls. 

Senator  Kerr.  Are  you  not  talking  about  the  domestic  cane  and  beet 
areas? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kerr.  Well,  now,  I  was  looking  here  at  the  foreign  basic 
quota  shared  as  follows,  and  I  see  Cuba,  Philippines,  Peru,  Dominican 
Republic,  Mexico,  Brazil,  British  West  Indies,  Australia,  French 
West  Indies,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Republic  of  China,  Ecuador, 
Colombia,  Haiti,  Guatemala,  Argentina,  India,  South  Africa,  Panama, 
El  Salvador — by  the  way,  was  that  the  island  that  this  fellow  named 
Columbus  discovered?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kerr.  That  is  San  Salvador. 

Mr.  Myers.  San  Salvador.  There  are  two  arguments;  one  is  now 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  other  place  he  is 
supposed  to  have  discovered,  which  is  which. 

Senator  Kerr.  If  you  find  which  one  it  was,  would  you  put  that  in 
the  record?  [Laughter.] 

Paraguay,  British  Honduras,  Fiji,  Netherlands,  and  Mauritius. 

Cuba  quota,  1,500,000 — allocated  on  a  temporary  basis  of  1  year  as 
follows : 

Philippines,  150,000;  I  presume  that  would  be  in  addition  to  their 
1,030,000  tons? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Kerr.  Peru,  Dominican  Republic,  Mexico,  Brazil,  British 
West  Indies,  Australia,  Republic  of  China,  South  Africa,  Mauritius, 
and  India.  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  name  “Oklahoma”  there. 
[Laughter.] 

Now,  the  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this : 

What  provision  is  there  either  in  the  House  bill  or  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill  that  would  make  it  possible  for  a  part  of  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  to  come  from  the  tri-State  area  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 
New  Mexico,  in  sufficient  amount  to  justify  the  building  of  a  sugar 
mill  there? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Both  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  and  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  recommendation,  provide  that  63  percent  of  the  growth  in 
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consumption  of  sugar  be  allocated  to  domestic  producers.  This  would 
be  divided  approximately  three- fourths  beets,  and  one-fourth  to  cane. 

It  means  about  75,000  tons  a  year  for  beets.  Of  this  75,000  tons  a 
year  for  beets,  50,000  a  year  are  set  aside  in  a  reserve  to  be  used 
for  new  producers,  and  that  is  to  permit  the  establishment  of  one 
new  mill  a  year. 

Senator  Kerr.  Well,  now,  which  area  has  been  set  aside  for  this 
mill  I  am  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  legislation  does  not  undertake  to  determine 
which  area  this  will  be  allocated  to. 

The  House  committee  report  has  provided  some  guidelines.  I  have 
asked  about  this  a  number  of  times,  Senator,  of  various  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  the  industry,  and  they  usually  smile  sweetly  and  say  that 
that  will  be  the  problem  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Kerr.  Who  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Murpiiy.  I  assure  you  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be 
more  than  delighted  to  have  guidance  from  this  committee  on  how  he 
should  resolve  this  particular  kind  of  a  question. 

Senator  Kerr.  Well,  now,  where  is  the  provision  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill  for  this  mill  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  the  same  provision.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  administration  bill  here,  but  my  understanding  is  that  this 
provision  is  the  same  both  in  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  and  in  the 
so-called  administration  bill. 

Senator  Kerr.  Now,  what  justification  is  there  for  the  allocation  of 
a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  the  Cuban  quota  to  11  countries - 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is - 

Senator  Kerr.  Just  a  minute — all  of  which,  I  believe,  except  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  Republic  of  China,  South  Africa,  and  India— no,  India 
already  has  a  quota — all  of  which  except  Australia,  Republic  of 
China,  South  Africa— South  Africa  has  a  quota— does  the  Republic 
of  China  have  a  quota  in  this  foreign  basic  group  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.  About  halfway  down  the  list,  45,000  tons. 

Senator  Kerr.  Yes. 

Australia,  yes.  In  other  words,  what  is  the  justification,  let  us  say, 
for  giving  Australia  a  300  percent  increase  in  quota,  the  Republic  of 
China  over  300  percent  increase,  South  Africa  a  500  percent  increase, 
Mauritius  1,000  percent  increase,  India  333  percent  increase,  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  nearly  100  percent  increase,  Mexico  nearly  100  percent 
increase,  and  giving  neither  Oklahoma,  Texas,  nor  New  Mexico  any¬ 
thing  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator - 

Senator  Kerr.  You  know  now  I  have  had  lobbyists  from  most  of 
these  countries,  including  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  for 
quotas,  and  it  looks  to  me  like  under  the  House  bill  just  about  every 
one  of  them  except  those  three  Commonwealth  States  or  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  whichever  one  they  might  be  regarded  as  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  are  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  we  do  not  recommend  any  of  these  new 
quotas,  any  of  these  increases  in  quotas,  and  we  could  not  undertake 
to  justify  them. 

Senator  Kerr.  Well,  now,  if  this  committee  then  put  a  provision  in 
here  that — of  this  how  much  percent  did  you  say  of  the  domestic 
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market — how  much  percent  of  the  total  consumption  to  the  domestic 
producers  get? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Under  this  bill  they  would  get - 

Senator  Kerr.  Under  your  bill. 

Mr.  Murphy.  They  would  get  just  less  than  60  percent  of  the  basic 
quota - 

Senator  Kerr.  Of  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir;  60  percent  of  the  consumption  level  that  you 
start  with,  and - 

Senator  Kerr.  What  do  they  get  now  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  They  get  about  55  percent  of  market  growth  under 
the  law.  Actually  they  have  gotten  a  little  more  than  53  percent  of  the 
actual  market  in  the  last  2  years. 

Senator  Kerr.  What  have  they  gotten  since  Cuba  went  out? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  has  ranged  upward  from  53  percent,  I  think,  to 
about  54.  Is  that  right  ? 

May  I  ask  Mr.  Myers? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  the  mainland  areas  had  this  increase  not 
because - 

Senator  Kerr.  Let’s  you  and  I  start  in  by  using  the  same  language. 
By  “mainland,”  do  you  refer  to  domestic  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  by  mainland  I  refer  only  to  the  continental  United 
States. 

Senator  Kerr.  I  am  talking  about - 

Mr.  Myers.  And  I  am  excluding  Hawaii,  Puerto  Eico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Collectively,  the  whole  United  States,  including  those  offshore  areas, 
have  received  no  increase  since  Cuba  was  excluded  as  a  source  of 
supply. 

Senator  Kerr.  All  of  the  increase  then  has  gone  to  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  has  gone  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  proposals - 

Senator  Kerr.  Let  us  just  wait.  All  of  the  increase  has  gone  to 
foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Kerr.  During  any  part  of  that  tune  provision  could  have 
been - 

Mr.  Myers.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  apologize,  Senator.  I  said  all 
the  increase.  No,  about  55  percent  of  the  increases  in  the  total  market 
have  been  going  to  the  domestic  areas;  I  apologize.  I  should  have 
pointed  out  that - - 

Senator  Kerr.  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  apologize  for  giving 
55  percent  of  the  increase  to  the  United  States.  [Laughter.] 

You  do  not  need  to  apologize  to  me. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  apologize  for  misinforming  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Kerr.  You  do  not  need  to  apologize  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  apologize  for  misinforming  you. 

Senator  Kerr.  I  see. 

We  both  agree  it  was  an  apology,  but  I  had  misunderstood  what  you 
were  apologizing.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Gore.  Are  you  sure  you  misunderstood?  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Kerr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  the  Senator  is  out  of  order 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  [Laughter.] 
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Which  remark  was  made  as  facetiously  as  was  the  suggestion. 
[Laughter.] 

During  this  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  the  au¬ 
thority  to  make  it  possible  for  the  allocation  of  enough  tonnage  in 
this  three-State  area  to  justify  a  mill,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  there  have  been  no  areas  of  freedom  of  action 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Anderson.  Speak  a  little  louder.  I  do  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  no  ability  to 
transfer  sugar  quotas  from  foreign  countries  to  domestic  areas. 

Senator  Kerr.  Well,  you  said  you  had  taken  all  restrictions  off 
domestic  areas. 

Mr.  Myers.  All  acreage  restrictions  have  come  off  of  the  mainland 
areas  when  they  ran  out  of  sugar  because  of  the  reallocation  of  deficits 
from  offshore - 

Senator  Kerr.  Wasn’t  that  because  you  were  not  getting  it  from 
foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir.  It  was  because  we  did  not  get  all  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  that  we  should  have  gotten  under  the  quotas  from  the  offshore 
domestic  areas,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii - 

Senator  Kerr.  Well,  none  of  the  increase  in  domestic  production 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  quota  to  Cuba  was  canceled. 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kerr.  All  of  that  went  to  other  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Myers.  All  of  that  went  to  other  foreign  countries. 

Senator  Kerr.  But  the  Department  of  Agriculture  did  have  the 
authority,  you  say,  to  take  off  all  acreage  restrictions  domestically? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  took  off  all  acreage  restrictions  domestically  when 
the  supplies - 

Senator  Kerr.  But  you  took  them  off  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  took  them  off  when  the  supplies  were — — 

Senator  Kerr.  You  had  the  authority  to  do  that  or  you  would  not 
have  done  it. 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  I  think  there  may  be  a  confusion - 

Senator  Iverr.  There  undoubtedly  is. 

Mr.  Myers  (continuing) .  Between  two  forms  of  restriction.  There 
are  two  forms  of  restrictions  in  the  sugar  law. 

One  is  a  marketing  and  import  restriction.  Those  are  what  we  call 
quotas.  The  other  is  a  production  or  acreage  restriction.  We  im¬ 
posed  acreage  restrictions  only  when  stocks  and  production  prospects 
are  so  large  that  a  domestic  area  is  likely  to  overflow  its  quota,  its 
marketing  quota,  and  bring  on  a  depressed  condition  there  from  over¬ 
supplies. 

Senator  Kerr.  That  is  a  very  pontifical  statement,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  in  response  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  I  am  sorry. 

Senator  Curtis.  Will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  just  briefly? 
I  want  Mr.  Myers  to  define  a  term  he  has  used,  in  response  to  your 
question. 

Senator  Kerr.  All  right. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  acreage  or  production  quota  is  applied  to  the 
farmer,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct,  Senator  Curtis. 

Senator  Curtis.  To  whom  is  the  marketing  quota  applied? 
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Mr.  Myers.  Applied  to  the  marketer  or  importer. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  other  words,  the  ability  to  refine  sugar  and  mar¬ 
ket  it  is  a  right  that,  under  the  law,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
grants  to  a  particular  sugar  company. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  ability  to  market,  that  is  correct.  Each  of  your 
beet  processors  has  a  quota  allotted  to  him  for  marketing  his  sugar, 
and  he  cannot  exceed  that. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  won’t  take  any  more  time  now. 

Senator  Anderson.  Could  I  get  just  one  question  here  ? 

Senator  Kerr.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  testified  that  none  of  the  Cuban  deficit 
came  to  a  single  domestic  producer.  Are  you  sure  you  can  prove 
that  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Oh,  yes.  I  am  quite  sure  I  can  do  that,  sir.  There  is 
a  very  minor  element  that  I  would,  since  you  wish  the  detail  I  will 
go  into  it,  even  though  it  may  be  burdensome,  but  in  the  past  we 
have - 

Senator  Anderson.  But  domestic  production  under  the  present  leg¬ 
islation  would  have  taken  in  about  2,100,000  tons,  and  you  took  in 
2,700,000  tons  of  domestic  producers  of  beets.  Are  you  sure  none 
of  that  was  stuff  that  did  not  come  in  from  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Oh,  no,  sir.  That  is  sugar  that  was  reallocated  to  the 
mainland  areas  from  the  offshore  domestic  areas. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  was  the  total  quota  of  the  offshore  domes¬ 
tic  areas  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Last,  year,  Senator - Senator,  my  attention  has  been 

called  to  the  fact  that  the  details  are  in  the  House  report.  Last  year 
we  had  a  total  requirement - 

Senator  Kerr.  Where  is  that  in  the  House  report  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Page  15 — no,  this  is  1960.  It  still  is  not  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  Wouldn’t  you  take  the  sugar  report  from  your 
own  Department  ? 

Mr.  Myer.  I  need  the  January  one. 

Senator  Kerr.  Don’t  you  have  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  entitled  “Sugar  Reports”  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

I  thought  I  had  the  January  issue  here  which  gives  the  last  year’s 
figures.  For  some  reason  I  seem  not  to  have  it  convenient. 

Senator  Anderson.  Senator  Kerr,  if  you  would  forgive  me,  while 
he  is  looking  for  that  may  I  ask  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Murphy,  you  would 
not  fool  Senator  Kerr,  for  the  world.  Will  you  fell  him  whether  or 
not  in  this  new  bill  there  is  any  provision  whatever  that  would  guar¬ 
antee  1  acre  of  acreage  to  the  area  lie  spoke  about  or  any  other  new 
grower  in  the  United  States?  They  have  to  have  a  sugar  mill.  The 
sugar  people  say  they  won’t  build  a  sugar  mill  unless  they  have  guar¬ 
antees.  They  do  have  restrictions,  and  you  won’t  give  them  any  allot¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  there  is  not  one  line  in  this  bill  that  would  give  a 
100-pound  sack  of  sugar  to  the  area  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
mentioned,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  provision  in  the 
bill  that  guarantees  any  sugarbeet  acreage  to  any  particular  area. 

Senator  Iverr.  Well,  then,  is  the  answer  to  his  question  yes  or  no? 

Mr.  Murptiy.  I  take  it  the  precise  answer  to  the  question  in  the  form 
he  asked  it  would  be,  “No.” 
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Senator  Kerr.  Are  you  allergic  to  a  precise  answer? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  not  be  fully  informative, 
Senator. 

Senator  Kerr.  Well,  you  could,  at  least,  give  the  precise  answer 
and  then  if  you  wanted  to  make  a  speech  on  it,  that  would  be  some¬ 
thing  else.  I  would  appreciate  a  precise  answer. 

That  was  the  basic  question  I  asked  you,  and  you  got  me  detoured 
here  to  this  encyclopedia  of  knowledge  and  information,  much  of 
which  is  redundant  to  the  question  I  asked  him. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  bringing  us  back  to  the 
focal  point. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  only  one  question  I  want  to  ask,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  this :  If  you  wanted  to  protect 
these  areas,  you  could  do  similar  to  what  we  did  in  Public  Law  12 
many  long  years  ago,  namely,  if  a  man  switched  from  cotton  and 
grew  war  crops,  you  protected  him  with  respect  to  a  quota.  When  he 
emerged  from  those  emergency  crops,  he  went  into  cotton. 

If  you  want  to  get  sugar  production  in  the  United  States,  and  did 
not  want  to  go  to  the  foreign  sources,  all  you  would  have  to  do  is  to 
guarantee  Senator  Curtis  and  Senator  Carlson  and  various  other 
people,  Senator  Kerr  and  others - 

Senator  Bennett.  Don’t  leave  me  out. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  have  more  quota  than  anybody,  but  I  will 
take  you  in  because  you  have  been  very  helpful  in  this. 

Senator  Gore.  In  what  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  In  trying  to  get  some  acreage  for  American 
producers  instead  of  putting  it  all  in  India  and  Ceylon  and  else¬ 
where. 

Senator  Kerr.  Don’t  forget  Mauritius. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mauritius. 

This  is  to  guarantee  that  if  a  sugar  mill  was  established  on  the  basis 
of  these  deficits  and  quotas  were  given  to  domestic  producers  only  as 
low  as  50,000  tons,  that  you  would  then  recognize  the  acreage  they 
planted  and  give  it  history,  whether  it  had  it  or  not. 

We  gave  history  under  Public  Law  12,  whether  it  had  it  or  not. 
You  could  do  it  this  time.  But  the  Department  is  allergic  to  that, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  understand  the  question,  Senator. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  all  right. 

Senator  Iyerr.  Is  there  anybody  in  the  Department  who  can? 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Bagwell  remembers  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  I  remember  Public  Law  12. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  surely  do. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  would  assure  acreage 
to  any  particular  new  area. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  by  guaranteeing  if  a  man  planted — if  a 
sugar  mill  is  established,  and  a  man  planted — in  order  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  supply  for  that  sugar  mill,  he  could  acquire  history,  like  Billie 
Sol  Estes  acquired  history  for  his  cotton  down  there,  he  acquired  his¬ 
tory,  lie  then  would  be  in  position  to  keep  that  sugar  mill  going  and 
make  his  investment. 

As  it.  is,  no  sugar  mill  will  be  built.  There  is  no  point  in  talking 
about  it.  We  have  had  many  people  in  this  area,  in  the  California 
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area,  Red.  River  area,  Nebraska,  everybody  else  talking  about  mills. 
But  they  won’t  build  unless  they  have  some  guarantees. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  au¬ 
thority  under  this  bill  to  guarantee  up  to  an  acreage  that  will  produce 
50,000  tons  of  sugar  for  any  given  area. 

Senator  Anderson.  If  there  are  restrictions. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Well,  of  course,  if  there  are  no  restrictions,  anybody 
can  plant  any  acreage. 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes.  But  if  they  plant  when  there  are  no  re¬ 
strictions  and  then  restrictions  go  on,  they  do  not  have  any  history,  so 
they  would  be  out.  You  would  acknowledge  that,  wouldn’t  you? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  That  is  generally  true;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  what  the  trouble  is,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  do  not  have  a  guarantee  of  any  kind  or 
any  description  to  an  American  grower.  But  if  you  take  the  House 
bill  and  put  in  the  House  guarantees  to  all  these  new  countries,  they 
have  got  some  history,  haven’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  They  have  got  some  quota. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  call  it  whatever  you  wish.  They  have  got 
a  pretty  good  history,  and  that  is  what  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Is  there  some  way  that  you  can  guarantee  any  of  this  domestic  in¬ 
crease  to  those  areas  now  seeking  a  sugar  mill?  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  talked  to  me  many  times.  He  has  some  established 
quota  in  his  area,  established  growers.  New  growers  would  like  to 
establish  some  acreage.  Why  can’t  we  find  a  method  by  which 
eventually  some  sugar  mill  can  come  in,  and  guarantee  for  those  acres, 
which  is  the  point  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  the  point  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  apologize,  Senator. 

Senator  Iverr.  I  appreciate  it,  and  I  would  now  like  to  have  an 
answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  guidance  from  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  Senator  Anderson 
and  the  committee  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  proposal  that,  will  accomplish 
what  you  want  to  accomplish. 

Senator  Iverr.  Apparently  700,000  additional  tons  went  to  the  main¬ 
land  areas  last  year,  or  were  produced  by  the  mainland  areas.  Is  that 
disclosed  in  that  tabulation  of  facts  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  yes.  We  have  had  that  type  of  production 
increase  in  beets  and  mainland  cane,  yes;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Iverr.  Yet  there  has  not  been  a  guarantee  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  made  available  to  a  single  new  mill  in  a  single 
new  area,  has  there  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  Senator.  We - 

Senator  Iverr.  All  right,  just  stop  right  there. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kerr.  That  is  fine.  That  is  a  definite  answer,  and  I  con¬ 
gratulate  and  thank  you. 

Now,  did  the  Secretary  say  that  he  would  be  willing  for  a  provision 
to  be  made  in  this  bill  by  which  the  Secretary  would  inaugurate  a 
program  that  would  result  in  such  guarantees  to  such  areas,  those  of 
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limited  production  but  no  mill,  and  those  of  no  production  because 
of  no  mill? 

Mr.  Murphy.  If  I  understand  the  proposal  now,  Senator,  and  I 
believe  I  do,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  do  what  you 
and  Senator  Anderson  have  indicated. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  no  one  is  going  to  build  a  sugar  mill 
relying  on  production  from  acreage  when  the  right  to  produce  might 
be  taken  away  all  of  a  sudden. 

Senator  Kerr.  The  disappointment  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  and  stems  from  the  fact  that  he  believes  the  Secretary  has  had 
the  authority  and  has  not,  under  the  law  we  now  have,  but  that  it  has 
not,  been  used. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think,  in  fairness  to  the  current  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  I  do  not  believe  he  had  the  right  to  give  history.  He 
had  the  right  to  let  the  mill  do  the  production,  but  he  could  not  protect 
the  history  of  the  acreage.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  indicated 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  might  be  willing  to  let  them 
acquire  history  if  a  mill  were  built  in  order  that  they  might  have  a 
guarantee  to  supply  it. 

I  think  that  is  the  most  interesting  reply  we  have  had  and  the  most 
favorable  reply  we  have  had  for  a  long  time,  and  I  thank  the  Under 
Secretary  for  it. 

Mi’.  Bagwell.  Senator,  as  the  Sugar  Act  exists  now,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  take  the  total  quota  for  the  area  and 
divide  it  among  sugar  processors.  But  it  has  to  be  done  in  part  on  the 
basis  of  history  of  marketing  of  sugar,  by  the  bill. 

Senator  Kerr.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Not  entirely.  I  say,  in  part. 

Senator  Kerr.  And  in  indicating  that  process  or — and  I  yield  to  the 
superior  knowledge  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico — but  I  had 
thought  the  Secretary,  in  granting  him  that  permit  or  authority  or 
privilege,  whatever  it  is,  to  the  processor,  he  could  have  included  a 
contingency  that  the  mill  be  built  at  a  different  area  than  where  they 
now  are. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  right.  I  think  that  is  right.  I  know  he 
had  no  authority  to  give  them  history.  He  failed  to  have  tire  right  to 
give  them  history. 

Senator  Iverr.  He  could  have  gotten  the  mill  built. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  he  might.  I  learned  a  long  time  ago  to 
take  Mr.  Bagwell’s  comments  and  advice  when  I  was  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  along  with  other  good  lawyers.  But  I  do  think  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  made  if  they  can  get  this  history,  then 
a  mill  could  be  built,  and  it  would  be  an  important  contribution,  that 
made  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

Senator  Kerr.  And  the  bill,  whatever  legislation  we  passed,  would 
be  adequate  if  we  had  a  provision  in  it  that  would  authorize  to  give 
him  the  history  simultaneously  with  the  permit  to  process. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Senator,  I  think  the  people  who  are  invest  in  c  their 
money  in  a  new  mill  would  want  more  assurance  than  we  could  give 
them  under  the  present  law. 

Senator  Iverr.  How  difficult  would  it  be  to  provide  an  amendment 
that  would  give  them  that  which  would  be  adequate? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Not  difficult  at  all. 
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Senator  Iverr.  Would  you  prepare  sucli  an  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  I  certainly  will. 

(The  following  was  later  received  for  the  record :) 

SrY,  Se(.tion  205(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  in  the  second 
Jgice  ttaetf  immediately  following  the  words  “sugarbeets  or 
the  language  limited  in  any  year  when  proportionate  shares  weie  in  effect  to 
processings”,  and  (2)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 

iD “The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments,  whenever  there 
is  involved  anv  ‘allotment  that  pertains  to  a  new  sugarbeet  processing  plant  or 
factory  serving  a  locality  having  a  substantial  sugarbeet  acreage  for  the  first 
time  or  that  pertains  to  an  existing  sugarbeet  processing  plant  or  factory  with 
substantially  ^expanded  facilities  added  to  serve  farms  having  a  substantia 
sugarbeet  acreage  for  the  first  time,  to  take  into  consideration  in  lieu  of  or  m 
addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  marketings  and  ability 
market  the  need  of  establishing  an  allotment  which  will  permit  such  marketing 
of  Suga’r  as  is  necessary  for  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  any  such  new  pro¬ 
cessing  plant  or  factory  or  expanded  facilities  during  each  of  the  first  two  years 
of  its  operation.” 

At  the  time  the  Secretary  distributes  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  for  any 
year,  which  determination  of  distribution  shall  he  made  as  far  in  advance  of 
such  year  as  practicable,  such  distribution  shall  thereby  be  committeed  to  he  m 
effect  for  the  year  in  which  production  of  sugarbeets  is  scheduled  to  commence  m 
a  locality  or  localities  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  receive  such  reserves  for 
such  vear  such  determination  of  distribution  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
and  such  commitment  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  shall  be  irrevocable  upon 
issuance  of  such  determination  of  the  Secretary  by  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register;  except  that  if  the  Secretary  finds  in  any  case  that  construction  of 
sugarbeet  processing  facilities  and  the  contracting  for  processing  of  sugarbeets 
has  not  proceeded  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  representations  made  to 
him  as  a  basis  for  his  determination  of  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage 
reserve  he  shall  revoke  such  determination  in  accordance  with  and  upon  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Federal  Register  of  such  findings.  In  determining  distribution  of 
the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  and  whenever  proposals  are  made  to  construct 
sugarbeet  processing  facilities  in  two  or  more  localities  where  sugarbeet  pro¬ 
duction  is  scheduled  to  commence  in  the  same  year,  the  Secretary  shall  base 
his  determination  and  selection  upon  the  firmness  of  capital  commitment,  suit¬ 
ability  for  growing  sugarbeets,  proximity  of  other  mills,  need  for  a  cash  crop 
or  a  replacement  crop,  and  accessibility  to  sugar  markets,  and  the  relative 
qualifications  of  localities  under  such  criteria.  Whenever  there  is  no  interest 
in  constructing  s.  new  facility  to  commence  production  in  a  certain  yeai,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  give  consideration  to  proposals,  if  any,  to  substantially  expand 
existing  factory  facilities  and  in  such  event  he  shall  base  his  determination  of 
distribution  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  on  the  aforementioned  criteria  and 
the  extent  of  the  proposed  substantial  expansion  or  expansions.  If  proportion¬ 
ate  shares  are  in  effect  in  the  two  years  immediately  following  the  year  for 
which  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  is  committed  for  any  locality,  the  acreage 
of  proportionate  shares  established  for  farms  in  such  locality  in  each  of  such 
two  years  shall  not  be  less  than  the  acreage  required  to  yield  50.000  short  tons, 
raw  Value,  of  sugar  based  upon  the  yield  expectancy  initially  considered  by  the 
Secretary  in  distributing  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  to  such  locality. 


Senator  Kerr.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  administration  would 
be  agreeable  to  such  an  amendment  for  the  stated  purpose  and,  if 
granted,  would  follow  through  on  the  procedure  outlined,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.  It  seems  to  me  entirely  reasonable  if  you  are 
going  to  propose  to  build  a  new  mill  you  ought  to  create  conditions 
that  make  it  possible  for  it  to  be  done. 
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Senator  Kerr.  That  is  a  general  answer  to  the  question  I  was  trying 
to  ask.  Do  yon  knew  where  Mauritius  is? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  your  question  to 
the  mill. 

You  understand  under  the  bill  the  Secretary  would  have  authority 
only  to  allot  an  acreage  of  beets  that  would  produce  50,000  tons  of 
sugar.  A  mill  exists  only  if  it  has  farmers  producing  beets  near  it. 

Senator  Kerr.  Sure,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  We  would  not  be  able  to  allot  more  than  an  acreage 
equal  to  50,000  tons  in  any  one  year,  which  would  mean  about  one  mill 
a  year. 

Senator  Kerr.  You  mean  under  existing  law? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Under  this  bill. 

Senator  Kerr.  Then  instead  of,  let’s  say,  giving  900  percent  increase 
to  Mauritius  which  so  far  as  1  know  nobody  knows  where  it  is - 

Senator  Bennett.  May  I  take  a  disclaimer  on  that? 

Senator  Kerr.  I  want  to  make  an  except  ion.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  is  exceptionally  well  informed. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  looked  it  up  yesterday.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Kerr.  While  it  is  fresh  in  your  mind  would  you  share  your 
knowledge  with  us? 

Senator  Bennett.  It  is  several  hundred  miles  east  of  Madagascar 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Senator  Kerr.  Longitudinally  and  latitudinally  where  is  Madagas¬ 
car? 

Senator  Bennett.  Madagascar  is  off  the  east  coast  of  Africa  toward 
the  southern  tip,  and  this  is  east  of  Madagascar,  about  300  miles,  as 
I  remember  it,  it  could  be  five. 

Senator  Kerr.  You  know  where  Oklahoma  is,  don’t  you,  Mr.  Sec¬ 
retary  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kerr.  And  New  Mexico  and  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Senator  Kerr.  You  see,  this  increase  of  Mauritius  would  take  care 
of  two  mills,  and  so  it  will  be  very  easy  to  amend  the  law  so  that  the 
Secretary  could  make  provisions  for  more  than  one  mill  in  the  area, 
wouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  I  am  sure  it  could. 

Senator  Bennett.  Would  the  Senator  yield  again  ? 

Senator  Kerr.  Just  one  more  question  and  I  will  be  through.  How 
many  additional  mills  would  we  have  to  authorize  before  this  tristate 
area  would  get  one? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Senator,  frankly,  I  do  not  know.  The  Secretary  is 
given  discretion,  and  he  would  have  to  pick  and  choose.  I  am  afraid 
I  wouldn’t  be  in  position  to  answer  it. 

Senator  Kerr.  Somebody  is  going  to  answer  that  question.  Some¬ 
body  is  going  to  answer  that  question.  Who  can  answer  it  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  don’t  believe  that  we  can  answer  it,  Senator,  at  this 
stage. 

Senator  Kerr.  This  is  getting  pretty  late. 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  legislation  provides,  contemplates,  that  different 
areas  that  are  interested  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  their  in- 
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terest  known.  This  probably  will  be  a  hearing  and  the  Secretary 
will  have  the  somewhat  doubtful  privilege  of  choosing  between  them. 

Senator  Kerr.  Well - 

Mr.  Murphy.  And  I  think  he  could  not  say  until  he  had  heard  the 
evidence  and  claims  of  the  presentation  of  all  of  them  which  one  he 
would  choose. 

Senator  Kerr.  Well,  assuming  we  are  going  to  fix  it  maybe  so  he 
can  choose  more  than  one,  and  the  question  was  how  many  would  we 
have  to  provide  for  before  one  could  be  provided  or  granted  in  the 
area  referred  to. 

Mr.  Murphy.  This  question  I  cannot  answer. 

Senator  Carlson.  Will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  ? 

Senator  Kerr.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  get  that  answer  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  would  have  to  have  a  conference,  Senator,  with 
my  colleagues,  and  I  am  not  certain. 

Senator  Kerr.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  just  one  member  of 
this  committee,  but  it  is  his  hope  that  this  bill  doesn't  come  out  of 
this  committee  until  that  information  is  furnished. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Senator,  it  seems  to  me  if  the  Secretary  were  faced 
with  the  decision  in  1963,  for  example,  between  area  A  and  area  B, 
and  the  mill  in  area  A  was  much  further  along  and  would  be  ready 
to  put  into  operation  in  1963,  whereas  the  mill  in  area  B  would  not 
be,  I  think  the  choice  would  be  rather  simple. 

But  if  they  were  equally  advanced  in  structure  and  ready  for 
completion  of  operation,  why,  that  is  ditferent. 

Senator  Kerr.  I  understand  there  are  about  three  areas  vitally 
interested. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  At  least  that. 

Senator  Kerr.  And  I  see  no  reason  why,  when  we  are  contem¬ 
plating  giving  the  Dominican  Republic,  for  instance,  an  additional 
quota  sufficient  for  three  mills,  and  Brazil,  which  is  engaged  in  the 
process  of  taking  property  away  from  American  nationals  who  are 
down  there,  without  any  kind  of  compensation,  enough  for  three  ad¬ 
ditional  domestic  mills,  and — did  you  say  Mauritius  was  close  to  South 
Africa  ? 

Senator  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Iverr.  South  Africa  is  in  here  also  for  two  additional,  and 
Mauritius  for  two  additional.  Now  the  fine  gentleman  on  the  staff 
here  has  just  given  me  this  note. 

Mauritius  is  a  small  island  off  the  southern  tip  of  Africa,  725  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  one-half  million. 

Senator  Smathers.  Is  Mauritius  recommended  by  the  House  or  by 
the  administration  ? 

Senator  Kerr.  It  is  in  the  House  bill,  but  I  want  to  say  this,  the 
House  bill  does  have  this  merit,  it  is  specific  about  where  these  bene¬ 
fits  are  going.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Smathers.  I  just  wondered  if  it  was  Secretary  Murphy 
who  recommended  Mauritius. 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  quota  is  not  recommended  by  the  administra¬ 
tion,  the  allocation  is  not  recommended  by  the  administration. 

Senator  Kerr.  Is  there  an  allocation  recommended  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Not  as  such ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kerr.  Well,  as  such  or  in  any  other  way  ? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  He  has  recommended  this  50,000  tons  a  year  which 
would  be  available  for  one  new  mill  each  year  in  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  see  how  the  Secretary  could  very  well  say  where  this  mill  would 
be  built  until  he  knew  the  areas  which  would  be  interested,  which  would 
make  a  claim  for  it,  and  had  heard  the  story  from  each  of  them. 

Senator  Kerr.  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Secretary  or 
somebody  down  there  has  not  been  without  information  of  the  interest 
in  these  various  areas.  This  is  not  the  first  time  this  matter  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Morton.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Senator  Kerr.  I  believe  the  gentleman  there  wants  to  say  some¬ 
thing. 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  you  are  quite  right,  this  is  not  new  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  We  have  known  of  this  demand  for 
acreage  for  some  years.  It  has  been  growing,  getting  progressively 
stronger.  The  old  law  under  which  we  have  operated  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  until  June  30  of  this  year - 

Senator  Kerr.  That  is  not  very  long. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  not  very  long.  It  requires  that  when  we  give 
out  acreage  we  can  do  so  on  only  two  conditions :  past  production  and 
ability  to  produce  and  ability — we  have  had  to  use  a  demonstrated  abil¬ 
ity  because  the  rest  of  it  is  too  intangible. 

Senator  Kerr.  And  process. 

Mr.  Myers.  Now  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  ever  had  even 
a  suggestion  of  an  ability  to  disregard  the  history - 

Senator  Kerr.  You  mean  the  authority  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  1  beg  your  pardon.  Have  the  authority  to  disregard 
past  history  and  say,  “All  right;  here  is  a  new  area.” 

Now,  one  reason  we  are  so  anxious  to  have  guidelines  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  this,  we  know  of  a  great  many  areas  that  are  anxious  to  build 
mills.  Arizona,  your  tristate  area,  Senator  Curtis’  area  in  Nebraska, 
the  Red  River  Valley,  even  the  Wabash  Valley.  They  have  a  Wabash 
Valley  Beet  Growers  Association.  They  have  never  produced  beets 
there,  but  they  have  it,  to  get  in  a  sugar  mill. 

Ohio,  New  York  State  has  at  least  one,  if  not  two;  there  is  some 
talk  about  Maine  wanting  to  get  into  the  act.  Missouri  I  forgot — they 
want  to.  They  have  been  carrying  on  experiments  for  several  years 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  growing  sugarbeets. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  many  areas  out  in  the  Mountain  States 
and  Western  States,  Pacific  Northwest  in  particular,  that  have  wanted 
additional  mills. 

Senator  Kerr.  In  spite  of  all  of  this  information,  in  spite  of  all 
this  interest,  in  spite  of  all  this  need  expressed  by  the  representatives 
of  these  areas,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  never  come  before 
this  committee  with  a  single  suggestion  as  to  formulating  a  program 
to  permit  that  to  be  brought  about,. 

Mr.  Myers.  Heretofore  we  have  had  to,  when  we  had  restrictions 
in  effect  at  all — had  to  hold  back  the  old  growers,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  argument  against  having  the  old  growers  cut  back  further  for 
tlie  benefit  of  the  new  growers. 

Senator  Kerr.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  old  growers.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  taking  the  growth ;  I  am  talking  about  taking  the - 

Mr.  Myers.  Even  with  growth,  they  have  not  until  recently  been 
able  to  produce  at  a  full  capacity  for  the  old  growers. 
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Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  he  ought  to  put  in  the 
record  at  this  point  what  the  old  growers  have  been  doing.  It  is  a 
substantial  growth.  It  runs  from  something  like  a  million  and  a  half 
tons  to  up  to  over  2  million  tons,  and  this  year  2,700,000  tons.  The 
old  growers  have  not  had  difficulty,  not  a  bit,  and  Mr.  Myers  knows  it. 

How  many  years  have  you  held  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Myers'  We  started  holding  them  back  in  1955,  Senator,  1955, 
1956, 1957, 1958,  and  1959. 

Senat  or  Anderson.  Has  there  been  no  growth  ?  If  the  Senator  will 
excuse  me. 

Senator  Kerr.  I  appreciate  the  help  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  As  I  say,  he  has  more  knowledge  on  it  than  I  do. 

Senator  Anderson.  No;  but  I  did  participate  in  the  writing  of  an 
act  in  1948.  and  I  think  everybody  who  knows  anything  about  it  would 
concede  because  of  what  Cuba  had  done  for  this  country,  in  selling 
its  crops  we  tried  to  protect  Cuba  to  the  fullest. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  that  obligation  ceases  when  a  different  type 
of  government  comes  into  Cuba  and  I  have  been  trying  hard  ever  since 
to  see  to  it  that  some  of  this  comes  over  to  the  United  States  and  that 
is  why  I  was  shocked  at  your  testimony  of  the  Cuban  production  has 
gotten  here.  Look  at  the  increase  in  production  there  has  been  this 
1  year,  according  to  the  sugar  reports  for  February.  I  am  not  going 
to  try  to  find  it  again,  but  a  very  substantial  increase. 

In  the  House  report  on  page  2, 1  guess  it  is,  it  lists  domestic  beet  sugar 
present  legislation  2,110,000;  ILK.  12154,  2,650,000. 

Now,  isn't  the  production  this  year  going  to  be  about  2,700,000  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Probably  so. 

Senator  Anderson.  So  under  the  House  bill  you  would  have  to  cut 
back  the  domestic  produced  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  actually  no,  Senator,  because  our  stocks  of  beet 
sugar  are  below  good  working  levels,  so  they  need  to  be  built  up  again. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  2,700,000  is  more  than  2,650,000,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  more  than  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  have  that  established. 

Mr.  Myers.  But  we  need  to  have  a  lot  bigger  stocks  than  we  have. 

Senator  Anderson,  Yes ;  I  grant  that,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  that  the  domestic  grower  who  only  a  few  years  ago  was  producing 
a  million — 1,300,000  and  1,400,000  tons  gets  up  to  2,700,000  tons,  his 
throat  hasn’t  been  completely  cut,  has  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  Oh,  no ;  it  is — it  has  not  been  cut. 

Senator  Anderson,  I  don’t  want  it  to  be.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  pro¬ 
duction  come  in,  but  every  time— — 

Mr.  Myers.  But  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  Senator  Anderson, 
is  that  we  are  now  at  the  point  where  you  have  substantially  full  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  existing  factory  capacity. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  want  to  say  the  only  reason  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago — mention  was  made  about  Arizona — Arizona  is  very 
happy,  I  think,  growing  sugarbeet  seed.  It  is  a  very  profitable  crop 
and  they  grow  a  tremendous  lot  of  it. 

If  this,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  mentioned,  would  be  opened 
up,  Arizona  would  have  a  new  immediate  market  for  a  very  fine  crop 
of  sugarbeet  seed.  The  area  in  California  near  Fresno  is  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  location  for  sugarbeet. 
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There  is  an  area  up  in  Washington-Oregon,  I  think  you  would  con¬ 
cede,  which  is  a  very  fine  prospect  for  sugarbeet.  There  is  one  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  in  North  Dakota.  There  is  one  in  Senator  Curtis’ 
State  of  Nebraska. 

There  are  areas  in  the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Carl¬ 
son,  which  he  has  been  trying  to  help  steadily  in  this  committee,  but 
every  time  we  run  up  against  a  stone  wall;  and  1  say  very  frankly  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  from  them  an  expression  that 
they  might  like  to  do  something  that  might  help  in  conferring  history, 
and  I  think  there  is  something  to  it. 

Mr.  Myers.  And  I  think  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the  best  statement  we 
have  had  in  a  very,  very  long  time,  and  it  is  a  very  useful  statement. 

Senator  Kerr.  I  want  to  make  one  correction  here.  I  had  thought 
that  Mauritius  was  getting  only  a  thousand  percent  increase.  But 
I  now  am  advised  that  the  10,000  tons  basic  quota  for  this  4i/2-year 
period  is  the  first  time  Mauritius  has  ever  had  a  quota. 

Senator  Anderson.  Especially  as  they  have  a  representative  here 
this  morning. 

Senator  Kerr.  So  they  are  given  a  basic  quota  and  a  temporary 
quota  totaling  110,000  tons  to  an  area  720  square  miles  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  half  a  million. 

Senator  Morton.  Would  the  Senator  yield  at  this  point  ? 

Senator  Kerr.  Yes. 

Senator  Morton.  I  agree  on  this  Mauritius  business.  1  don't  know 
anything  about  it,  but  I  do  want  to  straighten  out  one  point.  You 
were  talking  about  these  various  countries  and  yon  indicated  that 
Peru's  quota  would  provide  for  three  sugar  mills  and  Brazil’s  for 
three  sugar  mills. 

Senator  Kerr.  No;  I  said  that  amount  of  sugar  would  be  enough  to 
provide  three  domestic  mills. 

Senator  Morton.  Yes;  I  understand.  But  remember  what  you  are 
talking  about  is  the  division  of  the  million  and  a  half  Cuban  quota — 
not  basic  quota. 

Senator  Curtis.  Some  of  it  is. 

Senator  Morton.  Not.  the  150,000  additional  for  Brazil. 

Senator  Curtis.  Brazil  has  no  basic  quota  now,  and  they  would  get 
a  basic  quota  of  193,620  tons  in  addition  to  allocation  of  152,928,  or 
a  total  of  346,548  tons. 

Senator  Morton.  Yes;  but,  Senator,  1  just  wanted  to  get  the  dis¬ 
cussion  straight.  I  was  referring  to  the  remarks  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  who  was  using  the  division  of  the  Cuban  quota  as  his  illus- 
t  ration.  I  merely  wanted  to  point  that.  out. 

I  think  this  Cuban  quota,  however  it  is  divided  up,  must  be  in  some 
amount  preserved.  We  all  hope  that  Cuba  will  throw  off  Castro  and 
when  that  does  happen  we  all  recognize  that  for  the  Cuban  economy 
to  survive  under  freedom  they  must  have  a  fair  share  of  the  U.S. 
sugar  market. 

Senator  Kerr.  All  right. 

Let’s  go  back  to  that  staff  memorandum  on  proposed  quotas  I  gave 
you  there.  Let’s  just  go  down  that  list. 

The  first  is  Cuba,  1,500,000  tons,  which  is  allocated  under  the  House 
bill  to  other  areas  on  a  temporary  basis. 
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Senator  Morton.  Yes. 

Senator  Iverr.  Philippines,  1,050,000  tons. 

What  has  that  been  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Something  over  900,000. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  980,000. 

Senator  Kerr.  That  is  a  70,000-ton  increase. 

Senator  Anderson.  Why  don’t  he  tell  what  the  Philippines  got  the 
last  time  ? 

Senator  Morton.  We  are  dealing  with  a  treaty. 

Senator  Kerr.  Peru,  200,000  tons. 

What  do  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  108,000. 

Senator  Iverr.  Dominican  Republic,  200,000  tons. 

What  did  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  96,000  tons. 

Senator  Iverr.  Mexico,  200,000  tons. 

Mr.  Makers.  80,000. 

Senator  Iverr.  Brazil,  190,000  tons. 

What  did  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Zero. 

Senator  Iverr.  British  West  Indies,  100,000. 

What  did  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Zero. 

Senator  Anderson.  Could  I  ask  whether  that  is  going  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  British  West  Indies?  I  have  been  down  there  and  I 
thought — not  too  recently — and  I  thought  they  had  sort  of  abandoned 
their  sugar  production.  I  saw  the  sugar  mills  out  of  production;  they 
weren’t  working  any  more.  Where  will  this  be  grown?  In  which 
island  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  they  produced  on  quite  a  few  of  the  islands. 
J amaica  is,  of  course,  the  biggest  one. 

Senator  Anderson.  Jamaica  is  part  of  the  British  West  Indies  and 
it  is  going  to  produce  this. 

Mr.  Makers.  Well,  it  is  one  of  the  producers,  Senator. 

Senator  Morton.  Trinidad - 

Mr.  Makers.  And  also  British  Guiana  is  treated  as  a  pare  of  that. 
Senator  Smathers.  What  did  you  say?  I  didn’t  hear  that. 

Mr.  Myers.  J  amaica,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  islands.  The  figures  I  happen  to  remember,  Senator 
Anderson,  in  round  figures:  British  Guiana  has  been  exporting  about 
350,000  tons  and  the  rest  of  the  British  West  Indies  about  850,000 — 
all  of  it  going,  of  course,  to  the  British,  the  United  Kingdom. 
Senator  Anderson.  Most  of  it  goes  to  the  British  ? 

Mr.  Makers.  Substantially  all  of  it ;  a  little  of  it  to  Canada. 

Senator  Iverr.  But  they  have  had  no  quota. 

Mr.  Mah:rs.  No  U.S.  quota. 

Senator  Iverr.  Australia,  50,000  tons. 

Mr.  Makers.  And  they  had  no  U.S.  quota. 

Senator  Iverr.  French  West  Indies,  40,000. 

Mr.  Makers.  Zero. 

Senator  Iverr.  Costa  Rica,  30,000. 

Mr.  Mat:rs.  Costa  Rica  had  2,000  tons. 

Senator  Iverr.  Nicaragua,  30,000. 
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Mr.  Myers.  They  had  15,000. 

Senator  Anderson.  How  many? 

Mr.  Myers.  15,000  tons. 

Senator  Kerr.  Republic  of  China,  45,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  They  had  about,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  said  for  Costa 
Rica,  I  should  have  said  about  3,500,  approximately  4,000.  And  sub¬ 
stantially  4,000  for  the  Republic  of  China. 

Senator  Kerr.  4,000  up  to  45,000  that  is  what  it  is,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kerr.  Ecuador,  30,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  They  have  had  none. 

Senator  Smathers.  What  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Zero. 

Senator  Kerr.  Colombia,  35,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  Zero. 

Senator  Kerr.  Haiti,  25,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  Haiti  had  about  7,000,  a  little  more. 

Senator  Kerr.  Guatemala,  20,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  Zero. 

Senator  Kerr.  Argentina,  20,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  Zero. 

Senator  Kerr.  India,  30,000  tons. 

Mr.  Myers.  Zero. 

Senator  Kerr.  South  Africa,  20,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  Zero. 

Senator  Kerr.  Panama,  15,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  Panama  had  just  under  4,000. 

Senator  Kerr.  El  Salvador,  10,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  Zero. 

Senator  Kerr.  Paraguay,  10,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  Zero. 

Senator  Kerr.  British  Honduras,  10,000. 

Mr.  Myer.  Zero. 

Senator  Kerr.  Fiji  Islands,  10,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  Zero. 

Senator  Iverr.  Netherlands,  10,000. 

Mr.  Myer.  The  Netherlands  had  4,000. 

Senator  Iverr.  Mauritius  ? 

Mr.  Myer.  Zero. 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  the  Senator  yield  very  briefly  right  there? 
Senator  Iverr.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  one  question  and  then  I  will. 
Senator  Curtis.  I  made  a  tabulation  of  the  figures  here. 

Senator  Iverr.  All  right. 

Senator  Curtis.  Countries  that  had  no  basic  quota  under  existing 
law  have  been  assigned  under  the  House  bill  a  basic  quota  of  an  amount 
of  sugar  equivalent  to  provide  for  around  19  or  20  plants  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Morton.  Would  you  yield? 

May  1  straighten  this  thing  out  because  you  are  talking  now  about 
the  basic  increase,  as  differentiated  between  the  assignment  of  the 
Cuban  quota.  I  think  the  committe  should  bear  this  in  mind,  what¬ 
ever  its  final  conclusions  are,  because  in  your  original  presentation  I 
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was  afraid  you  were  getting  ug  0ff  on  the  distribution  of  the  Cuban 
quota. 

Xow,  you  are  on  the  track,  because - 

Senator  Iverr.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  this  is  not  a  monorail  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  travel  on. 

Senator  Morton.  I  want  to  get  on  the  same  train  with  you,  you 
see. 

Senator  Iverr.  Good. 

Senator  Morton.  You  were  starting  down  a  dead  end  switch  on 
the  Cuban  quota  and  I  couldn't  get  on  that  track  with  you,  but  I 
might  be  able  to  get  on  this  one. 

Senator  Iverr.  Fine. 

Here  is  what  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Murphy. 

Doesn’t  every  ton  of  this  sugar  that  is  bought  from  these  countries 
have  to  be  paid  for  in  dollars  that  are  convertible  into  gold  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Iverr.  So  that  we  are  talking  about  here  on  the  one  hand  of 
a  million  tons  of  basic  quota  approximately,  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
reassignment  of  Cuban  quota  or  2 y2  million  tons  a  year  of  imports  of 
sugar  that  have  to  be  paid  for  in  dollars  that  are  convertible  into 
gold,  correct  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  correct.  That  is  not - - 

Senator  Kerr.  How  much  does  it,  what  do  they  get  a  ton  under  that 
bill? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Under  the  House  bill  they  would  get  approximately 
$100  a  ton,  wouldn’t  they  ?  $110  a  ton  ? 

Senator  Iverr.  That  is  250  million  tons  at  $110  a  ton.  Mr.  Bagwell 
is  shaking  his  head. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Not  250  million. 

Senator  Iverr.  Two  and  a  half  million. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Two  and  a  half  million. 

Senator  Iverr.  At  a  hundred  and  how  much  a  tou  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  $110. 

Senator  Douglas.  $275  million. 

Senator  Iverr.  That  is  $275  million  drain  on  our  gold,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  not  the  total  amount  of  imported  sugar. 

Senator  Kerr.  I  understand,  but  that  is  the  total  amount  of  new 
basic  quota  and  reallocated  Cuban  quota. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  that  is  substantially  correct.  I  think  it  is 
actually  a  little  more  than  that. 

I  think  there  are  a  million  eighty-five  thousand  plus  a  million  and 
a  half  tons. 

Senator  Iverr.  A  million  eighty-five  thousand  tons,  plus  a  million 
and  a  half  tons. 

Mr.  Murphy.  So  I  think  it  is  2,585,000. 

Senator  Kerr.  2,585,000  tons  at  $110  a  ton  is  nearly  $300  million 
of  drain  on  our  gold  reserves,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Iverr.  Xow,  every  ton  of  that  that  could  be  produced 
domestically  would  reduce  the  drain  on  our  gold  reserves  by  that 
amount,  wouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  Mu  rphy.  That  is  correct :  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Iverr.  What  is  your  recommendation  on  that  ? 
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Mi'.  Murphy.  Our  recommendation  is  that  the  same  total  amount 
of  sugar  be  imported.  It  is  not  our  recommendation  that  it  be  al¬ 
located  in  quotas  in  this  fashion.  Our  recommendation  is  that  the 
sugar  be  imported,  in  effect,  at  the  world  price,  and  in  that  case,  the 
cost  would  be  approximately  half  as  much  and  the  drain  on  our  gold 
reserve  would  be  reduced  by  about  .50  percent. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  the  Senator  yield  at  this  point  ? 

Senator  Kerr.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  I  understand  the  world  price  now  is  ap¬ 
proximately  214  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Approximately  21/4-  Mr.  Myers  can  be  more  precise 
about  this. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  the  domestic  price  laid  down  at  seaboard 
including  duty  and  freight  is  approximately  6.3  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  Senator,  prices  have  gone  up  a  little  bit  since 
you  got  your  figures  apparently.  The  world  price  is  now  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.60  to  $2.70  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  domestic  price  about 
6.4  to  6.5,  those  are  in  round  figures. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Now,  the  duty  and  freight  would  amount  to  about  1  cent. 

Mr.  Myers.  Approximately. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  that - 

Mr.  Myers.  A  little  bit  less  than  that. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  the  price  plus  duty  and  freight  laid  down  at 
Seaboard — the  price  rather  would  be  5.5  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Approximately. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  the  world  price  would  be  2.7  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  Or  a  subsidy  of  2.8  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Or  a  subsidy  of  $56  a  ton. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  this  on  3.9  million  tons  of  sugar  imported 
comes  to  a  total  of  $218  million  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  sounds  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  excluding  the  Philippines,  a  subsidy  of  $162 
million? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  sounds  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Paid  by  American  consumers.  I  won’t  say  any¬ 
thing  about  the  subsidy  to  the  domestic  producers,  but  that  comes 
to - 

Senator  Kerr.  You  are  beginning  to  build  up  a  little  support.  I 
would  hate  for  you  to  lose  it.  [  Laughter.] 

Senator  Douglas.  So  it  can  be  said  that  the  subsidies  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers — domest  ic  producers  is  $332  million. 

Does  the  administration  propose  to  reduce  the  subsidy  to  domestic 
producers  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  fact,  you  increased  the  amount  allotted  to 
domestic  producers  by  about  650,000  tons,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Or  an  added  subsidy  to  domestic  producers  of 
$40  million  approximately  ? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  I  am  not  sure  we  would  use  the  term  “subsidy,” 
Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  subsidy  paid  by  consumers  in  excess  of  what 
the  world  price  would  be. 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  price,  the  premium  price,  is  higher  than  the 
world  price  would  be  and  the  quotas  for  domestic  producers  under 
that  would - 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  come  to  $40  million,  isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  may  I  ask  in  the  case  of  Peru,  which  has  a 
200,000  basic  plus  150,000  temporary,  that  is  350,000  tons,  at  $56  a  ton, 
according  to  my  figures  that  comes  to  a  subsidy  paid  by  consumers 
of  $19,600,000.  Is  that  approximately  right  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  haven’t  done  the  arithmetic,  Senator.  But  I  think 
it  is. 

Senator  Douglas.  Who  owns  the  mills  and  who  owns  the  acreage 
in  Peru  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  do  not  know. 

May  I  ask  if  that  is  correct  that  the  W.  R.  Grace  Co.  owns  18  per¬ 
cent,  of  the  acres  and  21  percent  of  the  milling  capacity.  Mr.  Myers, 
could  you  inform  me  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  not  want  to  speak  authoritatively  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  Senator,  but  from  all  I  have  read  those  figures  would  sound 
correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  may  say  we  have  collected  these  figures  and 
believe  them  to  be  correct  and  I  will  ask  at  an  appropriate  time  they 
be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Now,  is  it  true  that  the  Nepena  Co.  which  is  American  controlled 
has  5  percent  of  the  acreage  and  5  percent  of  the  milling  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  F rankly,  Senator,  I  do  not  know  that. 

(A  letter  from  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  which  Senator  Douglas  received 
subsequent  to  this  discussion,  appears  on  p.  61.) 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  it  true  there  is  a  German  family  which  has 
even  larger  holdings  than  the  W.  R .  Grace  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  know  of  the  name  you  referred  to  as  a  German  or 
French  name;  I  am  sure  it  is  an  old  Peruvian  family. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  they  have  even  larger  holdings  than  Grace. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Has  not  in  the  past  this  reallocation  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  given  a  windfall  of  around  $150  million  a  year  or  total  wind¬ 
fall  of  $300  million  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  foreign  producers? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  Senator,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  answer  is  “Yes.” 

Mr.  Myers.  The  answer  is  “Yes.”  In  some  cases,  I  should  in  fair¬ 
ness  say  or  completeness,  say,  that  in  some  cases  a  portion  of  that  wind¬ 
fall  has  been  drawn  off  by  the  countries  for  tax  purposes  and  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  divided  to  some  extent  with  labor. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  most  of  it — but  not  necessarily  all  of  it — has 
stayed  in  the  pockets  of  a  relatively  small  group  who  own  the  majority 
of  the  acreage  and  control  the  sugar  mills,  isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  fair  statement  collectively. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  we  do  not  pass  this  bill 
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out.  If  the  bill  is  passed  by  Congress,  I  hope  the  President  vetoes  it. 

Senator  Kerr.  Now,  then,  I  thank  the  Senator - 

Senator  Douglas.  I  hope  we  do  not  pass  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Kerr.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribution. 

I  would  like  to  finish  the  question. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  thought  since  the  Senator  had  taken  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  he  would  not  object  if  one — if  someone  else  asked 
questions. 

Senator  Kerr.  I  would  say  that  is  a  very  gracious  expression  of 
gratitude  for  my  yielding  to  the  Senator.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Anderson.  Would  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  permit 
one  observation  ? 

I  would  only  say,  Mr.  Myers,  I  think  you  and  I  might  agree  that 
the  elimination  of  all  these  so-called  tariffs  might  change  the  world 
price  some.  I  think  I  had  some  experience  in  the  Department  which 
persuaded  me  when  you  remove  those  restrictions  and,  therefore,  throw 
a  lot  of  surplus  on  the  world  market,  and  permit  them  to  mix,  the 
price  goes  up  slowly.  You  couldn’t  guarantee  the  world  price  would 
stay  down  if  there  was  wide-open  competition  from  the  American 
market. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  that  is  a  very  worthwhile  characterization  of 
the  situation.  Senator,  and  also  it  is  implicit  in  the  administration’s 
recommendations,  because  we  would  not  feel  that  the  purchase  of  our 
sugar  on  the  world  market  would  have  an  effect  other  than  a  buoyant 
effect  on  the  world  market. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  only  wanted  to  suggest,  Senator  Douglas,  he 
explain  what  bill  he  referred  to  because  I  believe  he  supports  the 
administration  bill  and  I  know  I  do  and  I  thought  his  remarks - 

Senator  Douglas.  I  may  say  I  am  leading  up  to  the  identical  pro¬ 
posal  which  I  made  in  committee  last  year,  which  was  passed  out  by 
this  committee  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

I  regret  to  say  at  that  time  the  State  Department  opposed  it,  and 
they  beat  us  on  the  floor  and  continued  the  present  practice  which 
has  resulted  in  building  up  vested  interests  and  making  enormous 
profits  for  a  relative  few.  I  am  glad  that  the  State  Department  has 
reversed  itself  now  and  I  hope  we  can  march  together  on  a  program 
which  will  take  away  this  unconscionable  subsidy  to  a  relatively  few 
foreign  producers  and  put  the  money  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  where 
it  can  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  only  add  to  that  I  supported  Senator  Douglas 
then.  I  thought  it  it  was  a  good  amendment,  then,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  good  amendment  now,  and  I  think  it  is  in  the  Senate  bill. 

I  only  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  if  he  will  excuse 
me  only  1  second,  that  in  the  Senate  bill  there  are  a  great  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  sponsors  including  Senator  Bennett  of  Utah,  Sen¬ 
ator  Smathers  of  Florida,  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  Mr.  Talmadge,  and  others,  and  therefore,  I  am  happy  to 
have  the  Department  testify  that  this  is  the  bill  which  it  prefers 
and  which  it  would  support. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Gore.  Senator  Kerr,  since  you  are  of  such  a  liberal  yielding 
mind,  would  3Tou  yield  to  me  for  one  question  ? 
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Senator  Kerr.  If  I  do  so  will  it  be  followed  by  reference  concerning 
the  amount  of  time  which  I,  and  those  to  whom  I  have  yielded  have 
consumed?  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Gore.  I  would  prefer  not  to  commit  myself,  but  if  that  is 
a  condition  for  yielding,  I  will  promise. 

Senator  Kerr.  Very  good.  I  will  yield. 

Senator  Gore.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  not 
devoted  very  much  study.  My  colleagues  have  about  convinced  me 
that  the  American  people  would  be  better  off  with  no  sugar  bill  than 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  and  they  have  about  convinced  me  that 
the  American  people  would  be  better  off  without  passage  of  any  sugar 
bill  at  all. 

Will  you  answer  those  two  questions? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

We  certainly  would  not  agree  that  the  American  people  would  be 
better  off  with  no  sugar  bill  at  all.  We  believe  that  the  Sugar  Act, 
as  it  works  with  respect  to  domestic  producers  and  its  general  effect 
on  American  consumers,  is  good. 

If  the  choice  were  between  the  House  bill  and  no  bill  at  all,  it  would 
be  an  extremely  difficult  choice.  I  would  hope  we  never  have  to  face 
it.  I  hope  that  the  administration  is  not  confronted  with  that  choice. 

Senator  Gore.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  now  I  shall 
listen  with  rapt  attention  as  he  proceeds  in  his  very  timely  interroga¬ 
tion. 

Senator  Kerr.  "Well,  there  are  two  questions  I  want  to  ask  and  then 
I  want  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

No.  1,  assuming  that  the  price  paid  for  sugar  includes  the  subsidy 
to  whoever  furnishes  it  for  the  sake  of  this  question.  To  the  extent 
that  the  subsidy  goes  to  domestic  producers  it  does  not  constitute  a 
drain  on  our  gold,  does  it? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Kerr.  And  that  is  a  most  significant  difference  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  under  present  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kerr.  Assuming  that  the  price  domestically  includes  a 
bonus  or  a  subsidy,  it  is  not  given  to  a  limited  few,  but  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  farmers  who  make  their  living  and  support 
their  families  and  make  their  contributions  to  this  economy  here  at 
home. 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  a  considerable  number  of  American  farmers, 
Senator.  I  don’t  believe  the  number  is  that  large. 

Senator  Iverr.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  a  widely  separated - 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Kerr  ( continuing) .  Large  group  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  true,  and  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Kerr.  And  there  is  no  identity  of  ownership  between  the 
processor  and  the  producer? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  There  frequently  is,  I  believe. 

Senator  Kerr.  But  substantially  that  is  true? 

Mr.  Murphy.  In  the  case  of  beets,  I  understand  the  general  pattern 
in  the  case  of  beets  that  producers  and  processors  are  different. 

Senator  Kerr.  Are  different  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Are  different  entities,  that  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Kerr.  And  if  it  is  a  subsidy  it  goes  to  the  producer,  the 
farmer  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Kerr.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  and  I  appreciate  the 
answers  that  you  have  given. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Senator  Long.  I  would  just  like  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  insofar 
as  Louisiana  is  concerned,  we  don’t  have  one  or  two  large  producers. 
We  have  a  great  number  of  cane  producers  and  a  lot  of  people  working 
in  those  fields.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  is  due  in  considerable  measure 
to  the  pressure  of  your  assistant,  Mr.  Myers. 

We  have  greatly  improved  our  methods  and  we  are  producing  about 
50  percent  more  sugar  than  we  did  20  years  ago  with  about  half  the 
labor.  But  costs  have  gone  up  and  it  is  very  important  to  us  that  our 
producers,  especially  those  who  sell  raw  cane  sugar,  be  able  to  get  a 
price  sufficient  so  that  they  can  exist. 

I  want  to  personally  thank  you  and  Mr.  Myers  and  those  who  are 
connected  with  your  staff.  You  have  attempted  to  administer  this 
act  in  such  a  way  that  those  people  could  exist. 

Would  you  mind  just  indicating  what  would  be  the  problem  with 
respect  to  our  people  who  have  historically  been  in  the  sugarcane  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  event  that  we  do  authorize  a  number  of  additional  mills  ? 

I  am  sure  I  might  be  importuned  by  my  own  people  about  it  and 
like  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  am  against  any  combine  that  I 
“ain’t”  in  on. 

Also,  could  this  be  worked  out  in  such  a  way  that  we  would  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  present  producers  would  not  be  prejudiced  if,  say, 
Cuba  became  a  democratic  nation  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  it  is  worked  that  way  in  the  Senate  bill  at 
the  present  time,  Senator,  so  far  as  the  Louisiana  cane  producers  are 
concerned. 

Senator  Long.  If  we  amend  it  in  the  fashion  being  suggested  by  the 
Senators  from  Oklahoma  and  Arizona,  could  that  amendment  be 
worked  out  in  such  a  fashion  that  in  the  future  the  existing  producers 
would  not  be  prejudiced  by  bringing  in  this  new  production  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  As  I  understand  it,  the  amendment  that  would  grant 
history  to  producers  that  would  sustain  a  new  beet  sugar  bill  would 
have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  Louisiana  cane  producers  at  all. 

Senator  Long.  I  usually  like  to  vote  for  the  other  fellow’s  State 
provided  it  doesn’t  hurt  mine,  but  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  it  could 
be  worked  out  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  would  not  hurt  the  existing 
producers. 
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Senator  Kerr.  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  in  the  record  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  new  basic  quotas  and  the  new  distribution  of  the  Cuban 
quota  temporarily,  how  many  tons  of  it  would  go  to  countries  outside 
of  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that,  sir. 

Senator  Kerr.  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  a  very  substantial  amount, 
and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  one  of  the  basic  objections  to  the  alloca¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  House  bill,  is  that  so  large  a  part  of  it,  well, 
that  all  of  it  goes  to  foreign  countries  and  that  so  large  a  part  of  it  goes 
to  foreign  countries  not  even  in  this  hemisphere  and  I  would  be  glad 
if  you  would  put  that  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  will  be  glad  to  supply  it. 

Senator  Kerr.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Sugar  quotas  and,  allocations  of  the  quota  for  Cuba  provided  by  H.R.  121.54  for 
foreign  countries  located  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  at  total  sugar 
requirements  level  of  9,700,000  tons 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Country 

Quota 

Realloca¬ 
tion  of  Cuban 
quota 

Total 

Republic  of  the  Philippines..  _  _ _ 

Australia _  ....  .  . 

1, 050, 000 
50,000 
45,000 
30,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
516 
182 

3 

150,000 
150, 000 
150, 000 
100, 000 
100,000 

1, 200, 000 
200,000 
195,000 
130,000 
120, 000 
10,000 
10,000 
112,000 
516 
182 
3 

Republic  of  China _  _ _ 

India _ _ _  __  . 

South  Africa..  .  ... 

Fiji  Islands. . . .  .  ..  . 

Netherlands .  ...... 

Mauritius  _  ..  ...  .. 

100, 000 

United  Kingdom _ _ _  _ _ 

Belgium. .  __  .. 

Hong  Kong...  . . . 

Total _ _  _ _  _ 

1, 225, 701 

750,000 

1, 975,  701 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  that  point  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  put  in  what  those  nations  have  received  as  a  quota  in  the  past 
years — last  year  and  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  supply  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  take  this  staff  data  sheet  and  show  what 
each  nation  got,  including  the  different  categories  here  of  beet  sugar 
and  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  do  that. 
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(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

Comparison  between  final  foreign  country  sugar  quotas  and  reallocations  for 
1961  and  those  proposed  in  E.R.  12151f 

[In  short  tons,  raw  value] 


Country 

1961 

Proposed  in  H.R.  12154  1 

Quota 

Realloca¬ 
tion  from 
Cuban 
quota 

Total 

Quota 

Realloca¬ 
tion  from 
Cuban 
quota 

Total 

2  3, 297, 195 

1,  500, 000 

Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Peru  .  . .  --  . . 

Dominican  Republic _  ... 

Mexico -  - 

980, 000 
121,507 
111,  157 
95,  409 
17,  471 
8,268 
4,149 
3,980 
3,980 
3,968 
631 
516 
182 

3 

84 

490.  731 
514,  870 
222,  723 
589, 591 

25.  897 
37,  005 

5,  851 
166,  048 

6.  020 

26,  282 
1,266 
1,034 
1,453 

27 

265, 923 
12,  000 
17,000 
306, 474 
36, 000 
46,000 
75,000 
90,000 
5,000 
175,000 

1,  470,  731 
636, 377 
333,  880 
685,  000 
43.  368 
45,  273 
10,  000 
170,028 
10.000 
30,  250 
1,897 
1,550 
1.635 
30 

266, 007 
12, 000 
17.000 
306,  474 
36,000 
46, 000 
75.000 
90,000 
5,000 
175,000 

1,050,000 
200,000 
200,  000 
200.000 
30,  000 
25.000 
10,  000 
45,  000 
15,000 
30,  000 

150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150, 000 

1,200,000 
350,000 
350,  000 
350,  000 
30,000 
25,  000 
10,000 
195,000 
15,000 
30,000 

Republic  of  China ._  - 

150,000 

British  West  Indies..  —  ... 

100. 000 
10,000 
20,000 
190.000 
30, 000 
35, 000 
40,000 
50,000 
10,000 
30,000 
20,000 
10, 000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 

150, 000 

250.  000 
10,000 
20,000 
340.000 
30, 000 
35,000 
40,000 
200,000 
10,000 
130,  000 
120,000 
110,  000 
20.000 
10, 000 
10,000 

150,  000 

Australia _  . 

150, 000 

100, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 

Total _  _ 

1, 351, 305 

3,117,195 

4,  468, 500 

2, 390, 000 

1, 500, 000 

3, 890, 000 

1  At  total  sugar  requirements  level  of  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

s  Quantity  provided  for  by  formula  quota  of  zero  determined  by  President,  as  provided  by  statute. 


The  Chairman.  Senator  Williams? 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Murphy,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I  want  to 
get  clear,  and  I  am  referring  to  this  chart  which  has  the  analysis  of 
the  bill. 

Now,  the  bottom  of  the  chart  carries  the  allocation  of  the  1% 
million  tons  on  a  temporary  basis  for  the  previous  Cuban  allotment. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Department  and  the  administration 
are  strongly  opposed  to  that  allocation. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  correct. 
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Senator  Williams.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  second  division, 
the  foreign  basic  quota  share,  which  we  read  off  before,  where  there 
lias  been  a  substantial  increase  in  many  of  these  countries,  do  I  under¬ 
stand  that  you  are  also  opposed  to  the  increased  allotments  on  the 
basic  quotas  of  those  countries? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  correct.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  approve,  or  let  me  ask,  do  you  approve 
of  the  extension  of  the  existing  allotments  of  those  countries? 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  existing  basic  quotas  extension  we  do  approve, 
subject  to  the  recommendation  that  to  the  extent  countries  other  than 
the  Philippines  enjoy  a  quota  premium  this  be  phased  out  over  a 
period  of  5  years. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  object  to  the  increase  in  the  basic 
quotas  as  allocated  in  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Williams.  I  might  say  that  I  am  inclined  to  be  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  your  position  on  that.  We  in  Delaware  have  no  quotas 
nor  are  we  expecting  any  quotas,  either  under  the  cane  or  the 
sugarbeets. 

We  are  not  producers.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  :  just 
what  is  the  objection  of  the  Department  to  a  greater  allocation  of 
some  of  this  basic  quota  to  the  domestic  producers? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well — — 

Senator  Williams.  In  order  that  they  could  build  some  of  these 
mills  which  you  are  speaking  of,  because  I  agree  with  the  position 
that  some  of  these  members  have  taken,  that  mere  allocation  of  an 
additional  allotment  will  not  mean  anything  unless  it  is  put  on  the 
permanent  basis  where  they  can  afford  to  build  a  mill.  I  think  that 
should  be  recognized,  and  i  think  it  is  recognized  by  the  Department. 

My  question  is:  What  would  be  the  objection,  if  there  is  an  objec¬ 
tion.  to  the  allocation  of  some  of  this  basic  quota,  specifically  to  some 
of  the  domestic  producers  on  a  permanent  basis? 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  recommendation,  Senator,  here,  would  make  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  share  of  the  market  which  is  allocated  to 
domestic  producers.  Within  that  substantial  increase  provision  is 
made  for  the  establishment  of  one  new  mill  a  year,  and  the  new  growers 
who  would  supply  that  mill,  a  figure  of  50,000  tons. 

If  we  go  beyond  that  that  raises  the  question  of  the  total  share  of 
the  American  market  to  be  supplied  by  domestic  producers,  and  the 
total  share  to  be  supplied  by  imports.  This  is  a  very  difficult  ques¬ 
tion.  Among  other  things,  it  involves  the  amount  of  sugar  that  is 
refined.  Normally,  imports  come  in  in  the  form  of  raw  sugar  which 
is  refined  in  this  country,  so  there  is  a  refining  industry,  which  is 
built  up  or  geared  up  to  handle  a  certain  quantity  of  imported  raw 
sugar,  and  the  recommendation  in  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  just 
about  holds  that  amount  in  equilibrium. 

There  is  also  the  interest  in  foreign  trade. 

Foreign  trade,  of  course,  is  a  two-way  street.  We  have  some  selfish 
interest,  I  think,  as  well  as  obligation  to  adopt  a  reasonably  liberal 
attitude  with  respect  to  foreign  trade. 

In  this  case,  we  recommend  that  this  be  done  by,  in  effect,  making 
available  40  percent  of  our  sugar  market  for  imports.  But  with  the 
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exceptions  1  have  noted  on  a  world  price  basis,  not  on  a  premium 
price  basis.  This  won!  d  be  my  answer,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  could  you  condense  that  down  as  to  just 
why  do  you  object  to  greater  allocation  of  this  to  domestic  producers? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  wouldn't  say  that  we  object  to  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  Would  it  cost  us  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  would  say  this  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  our 
best  judgment  is  this  is  the  right  position. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  the  normal  increase  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  sugar  annually  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  About  150,000 ;  160,000  tons  a  year. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  are  allocating  50,000  of  that  addi¬ 
tional  tonnage,  acreage,  to  the  domestic  producers  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  To  new  domestic  producers.  We  are  allocating  63 
percent  of  it  to  domestic  producers. 

Senator  Williams.  And  part  of  that  goes  to  the  old  producers? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Part  of  that  goes  to  old  producers.  This  63  per¬ 
cent  amounts  to  about  100,000  tons.  It  is  divided  between  cane  and 
beets,  roughly  25  percent  to  cane  and  75  percent  to  beets.  This  means 
that  beets  get  75,000  tons,  approximately,  and  out  of  these  75,000  tons, 
50,000  tons  are  set  aside  for  new  producers. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  I  won’t  pursue  that  further.  I  will  let 
the  other  States  get  it. 

There  is  one  other  section  in  this  bill  which  proposes  we  pay,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  Dominican  Republic  on  a  retroactive  basis  $22 
million.  Who  would  get  the  money,  and  what  is  the  basis  for  any 
such  payment  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  the  basis — I  referred  to  that  briefly  in  my  pre¬ 
pared  statement.  The  basis,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  a  fee  was  col¬ 
lected  with  respect  to  some  of  the  imports  from  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  in  1960  and  1961 ;  that  this  fee  was  paid  by  the  companies  which 
imported  the  sugar;  that  they  have  now  brought  a  suit  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  attempt  to  recover  this  money. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  money  should  be  paid  out  without 
waiting  for  the  suit  to  take  its  course. 

It  is  our  view  that  this  provision  should  not  be  in  the  bill,  and  that 
this  matter  should  be  left  for  the  determination  in  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  the  companies  to  whom 
that,  $22  million  would  be  distributed? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  it  available? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  expect  it  is,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  undertake  to 

get  it.  _  . 

Senator  Williams.  Would  you  file  it  for  the  record  at  this  point, 
furnish  it,  and  if  there  is  objection  to  furnishing  such  information  on 
the  basis  of  it  being  in  court,  I  won’t  press  it.  _ 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  furnish  it,  and  we  certainly 
will  be  glad  to  undertake  to  do  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
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(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Companies  in  the  Dominican  Republic  That  Would  Receive  Benefits  Under 

Section  IS  of  H.R.  12154 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  Porcella,  Vicini  Co. 

Dominican  Sugar  Corp. 

Senator  Williams.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  one 
further  question.  I  was  not  clear  what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
said. 

Senator  Kerr.  Speak  louder. 

Senator  Williams.  I  say  I  missed  the  full  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  this  may  be  the  same  question. 

I  agree  with  you  as  to  some  of  your  objections  to  this  House  bill,  and 
I  am  going  to  support  an  effort  to  correct  it. 

In  the  event  we  cannot  correct  this  or  we  cannot  get  agreement 
from  the  House  on  a  proposal  other  than  the  measure  as  passed  by 
the  House,  would  you  rather  have  the  Plouse  bill  or  no  bill  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  My  answer  to  Senator  Gore  was  that  that  was  a  very 
difficult  question,  and  I  hoped  we  would  never  have  to  face  up  to  it. 

Senator  Williams.  I  hope  you  do  not  either,  and  I  am  going  to  try 
to  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  you  do  not  have  to  face  up  to  it.  But 
as  one  of  the  potential  members  of  the  conference  committee,  we  may 
be  confronted  with  it,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  difficult  question  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  dodge  it,  so  I  ask  it  again,  and  I  would  like  for 
you  to  think  it  over,  either  answer  it  now  or  answer  it  before  these 
hearings  are  over,  whether  you  would  rather  have  no  bill  and  take  a 
chance  on  coming  back  and  doing  it  over  again  or  take  the  House  bill. 

We  may  be  confronted  with  that  question,  and  I  think  that  the 
Department  should  take  some  of  the  responsibility  in  answering  it. 
I  say  that  as  one  who  is  going  to  help  you  do  what  I  can  to  prevent 
either  of  us  being  confronted  with  this  question.  But  we  have  it. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  question.  Senator.  I  would  like 
to  have  some  time  to  think  it  over  before  giving  you  any  answer. 

Senator  Williams.  All  right.  I  appreciate  your  giving  us  any 
answer  before  we  reach  that  stage.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  ask  in  regard  to  Senate 
bill  3290  introduced  by  36  Members  of  the  Senate,  does  your  opening 
statement  specifically  mention  the  parts  of  that  bill  that  you  agree  to 
or  approve  ?  I  see  you  mention  it  in  certain  places,  but  in  other  places 
you  more  or  less  confuse  it  a  little  in  my  mind  with  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  my  understanding  that  we  support  Senate  bill 
3290. 

Senator  Kerr.  Just  a  minute,  say  that  again. 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  administration  sup¬ 
ports  the  Senate  bill  3290  as  it  was  introduced,  the  entire  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  approve  of  the  Senate  bill  as  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  suggestions  to  make  with  respect 
to  any  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  do  not,  except  the  problem  that  was  worrying 
Senator  Kerr  and  Senator  Anderson.  If  an  amendment  is  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  we  would  like  to  see  that  amendment  made. 
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(The  amendment  was  subsequently  submitted  and  appears  on  p.  26.) 

Senator  Kerr.  And  counsel  said  he  would  prepare  it  and  submit 
it  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  others  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Carlson. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  increase 
of  the  domestic  acreage  allotments  for  sugarbeets.  But  am  I  correct 
in  the  statement,  as  I  understand  it,  that  there  are  11  areas  in  the 
United  States  that  might  be  available  for  a  sugar  mill  or  sugar 
refinery  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Myers  to  respond  to  that, 
Senator,  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  not  tried  to  count  them  up,  Senator  Carlson, 
but  I  would  expect  so,  yes.  I  would  assume  so. 

Senator  Carlson.  That  being  the  case,  if  we  pass  legislation  allo¬ 
cating  additional  domestic  acreage  for  one  mill  a  year,  it  could  be  11 
years  before  any  one  of  these  areas  or  all  of  them  received  mills. 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  I  would  hope  that  a  careful  and  objective 
study  of  the  production  problems  and  costs  would  eliminate  some  of 
those  hopeful  areas. 

It  costs  around  $15  to  $18  million  to  build  a  modem  beet  factory 
of  50,000  tons  capacity. 

They  cannot  put  up  that  sort  of  an  enterprise  in  an  unproved  area. 
Some  of  these  areas  have  not  yet  been  proved  and,  therefore,  it  would 
take  a  considerable  time  between  the  hope  and  the  demonstrated 
ability,  and  I  might  say  on  that  point  that  where  we  have  had  fac¬ 
tories  go  in  in  recent  years  since  World  War  II  successfully,  they  have 
been  planned  and  tried  out  several  years  in  advance. 

The  two  factories  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  the  new  factory  out  in 
California,  the  one  in  the  Columbia  Basin,  those  have  all  been  worked 
on  and  studied  for  years  before  they  go  into  production  and,  therefore, 
I  would  assume  that  these  areas  would  come  in  more  slowly  than  their 
present  sponsors  anticipate.  Otherwise,  we  would  have  some  catastro- 
phies. 

Senator  Carlson.  Did  I  understand  from  the  response  to  that 
question  that  the  Secretary  then  would  give  some  consideration  to 
areas  which  have  already  proven  productive  capacity  and  ability  to 
produce  sugarbeets  economically  and  are  doing  it  now,  in  considering 
the  addition  of  additional  acreage  for  a  new  mill  in  that  section? 
I  am  not  speaking  specifically  of  Kansas.  We  are  producing,  we  are 
refining  outside  of  the  State  at  present. 

I  am  told  that  these  modern  mills  can  operate  quite  efficiently  if  we 
build  a  new  one  now. 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  we  have  talked  about  this  problem  in  only  a 
perfunctory  sort  of  way,  but  we  assume  that  we  would  have  hearings, 
review  the  problems  of  the  various  areas,  and  finally  have  some  as¬ 
surances,  some  binding  assurances,  that  the  investments  were  ready  to 
be  made  before  we  would  select  a  particular  area  as  against  other  areas. 

Senator  Carlson.  I  appreciate  very  much  that  response. 

I  want  to  go  to  another  phase  which  has  not  been  discussed  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  anything  in  this  bill,  anything  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  House  bill,  that  would  require  some  of  these  countries 
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that  we  give  nonquota  or  quota,  additional  sugar  quotas,  to  give  any¬ 
thing  in  return  ?  In  other  words,  de  we  have  any  language  that  would 
say  that  we  are  going  to  give  special  consideration  to  a  country  that 
purchases  some  of  our  agricultural  products,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Murpht.  I  understand  there  is  no  such  provision  in  the  House 
bill.  There  are  some  provisions  in  the  House  bill  that  are  designed 
to  give  some  protection  against  discrimination  against  one  kind  or 
another  of  American  interests,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  you  have 
spoken  of. 

Senator  Carlson.  As  this  testimony  was  taken  here  this  morning, 
I  have  read  that  section.  What  would  you  have  in  mind  that  would 
be  a  discrimination  against  our  citizens  or  our  country  that  would 
cancel  out  a  sugar  quota,  outside  of  expropriation  of  property,  which 
is  another  subject? 

Mr.  Murphy.  This  provision  was  inserted  in  the  bill  in  the  House, 
Senator,  and  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  it  to  respond  in  any 
meaningful  way  to  that  question. 

Senator  Carlson.  But  there  is  no  language  in  this  bill  that  specifi¬ 
cally  requires  that  these  countries  that  we  deal  with  on  quota  alloca¬ 
tions,  either  quota  or  nonquota,  give  anything  in  return.  We  just 
give  them  a  quota,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Carlson.  Doesirt  it  occur  to  the  Secretary  that,  we  are  miss¬ 
ing  a  golden  opportunity  here  to  get  something  in  return  for  what  I 
think  is  a  very  valuable  concession  to  these  countries? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  our  view,  Senator,  that  instead  of  having  this 
quota  system  that  imported  sugar  should  be  brought  in  without  the 
premium  price,  and  this,  I  think,  would  eliminate  the  kind  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  you  raise. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point?  I  would  like  to  pursue  some  questioning  along  parallel  lines. 

We  have  enormous  quantities  of  surplus  wheat,  feed  grains.  Most 
of  the  areas  that  produce  sugar  have  shortages  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains. 

What  efforts  have  been  made,  if  any,  to  trade  some  of  our  surplus 
wheat  and  feed  grains  for  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Mltrpiiy.  I  think  this  question  arises  only  in  connection  with 
these  quotas  in  their  allocation  and  reallocation. 

We  made  an  effort  last  fall,  as  I  recall,  possibly  earlier  this  year,  to 
tie  together  the  purchase  of  American  agricultural  commodities,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  allocation  of  the  right  to  bring  in  sugar,  on  the 
other  hand. 

We  found  it  to  be  a  very  difficult  problem  and  it  had  some  harmful 
and  unfortunate  results.  This  possibly  was  because  of  the  way  it  was 
done,  but  certainly  in  this  case  it  did. 

For  example,  we  asked  other  countries  or  gave  an  opportunity  to 
other  countries  to  make  proposals  as  to  the  quantity  of  agricultural 
commodities  that  they  would  purchase  in  relation  to  the  sugar  quota 
that  might  be  allocated. 

There  was  a  report  that  went  abroad,  a  rumor,  circulated  all  around 
the  world  that  under  this  proposal  American  cotton  would  be  avail¬ 
able  or  might  be  available  in  the  European  markets  at  several  cents  a 
pound  less  than  the  normal  price. 
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The  result  of  this  apparently  was  that  many  potential  purchasers  of 
American  cotton  in  the  European  markets  held  back  to  see  what  would 
happen.  And  so,  for  a  period  of  several  weeks,  sales  of  American 
cotton  to  Europe  were  almost  dried  up. 

Now,  this  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  you  might  get  into.  If  this 
were  simply  a  bilateral  exchange,  if  the  agricultural  commodity  stayed 
in  the  country  from  which  the  sugar  came,  this  would  avoid  a  good 
many  of  the  difficulties. 

Senator  Talmadge.  In  looking  over  this  list  of  quota  allocations  in 
the  House  bill,  virtually  every  one  of  those  countries  are  on  our  for¬ 
eign-aid  program.  We  are  giving  them  farm  surpluses,  and  yet  pay¬ 
ing  them  a  premium  for  sugar. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  work  out  some  bilateral  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  there  to  trade  our  surpluses  for  theirs.  We  have  something  they 
need,  want.  They  have  something  we  need  and  want,  and  it  looks 
like  a  reasonable  exchange  could  be  made  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think,  Senator,  there  is  a  strong  argument  for  that 
particularly  as  limited  to  bilateral  exchanges  with  so-called  soft  cur¬ 
rency  countries  or  countries  where  we  give  foreign  aid. 

We  think  that  the  preferable  system  would  be  to  do  away  with  or 
not  enlarge  the  quotas,  that  is  to  say,  we  propose  maintaining  the 
present  permanent  quotas  which  are  relatively  small  in  size,  a  total 
of  a  little  more  than  800,000  tons,  as  1  recall,  excluding  the  Philippines 
and  Cuba,  and  that  the  premium  price  on  those  quotas  be  phased  out. 
This  means  the  bulk  of  our  imported  sugar  would  come  in  at  world 
prices. 

There  would  be  no  special  incentive  then  to  enter  into  barter-type 
transactions.  We  believe  that  is  the  best  way  to  handle  it.  But  if  there 
are  to  be  quotas,  there  are  strong  arguments  for  the  kind  of  exchanges 
that  you  mention. 

Senator  Talmadge.  To  pursue  that  one  point  further,  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  will  yield  again,  I  had  lobbyists  representing  one  of 
these  countries  come  by  my  office  to  see  me  last  year,  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  a  quota  for  sugar. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  we  had  large  quantities  of  grain.  They  needed 
grain,  wheat,  and  things  of  that  nature,  and  I  suggested  he  go  and  see 
his  Ambassador  and  go  over  to  the  Agriculture  Department  and  see 
if  he  could  arrange  a  deal,  trade  some  sugar  for  some  wheat. 

He  grinned  and  said,  “We  just  signed  an  agreement  to  buy  some 
wheat  from  you.” 

I  said,  “You  are  not  under  any  illusions  that  you  are  doing  us  a 
favor  to  take  some  of  our  wheat  under  Public  Law  480  and  then  ns 
lend  the  money  back  to  you,  are  you?"  And  he  grinned  again  and, 
of  course,  he  knew,  he  seemed  to  realize,  that  the  argument  made  sense. 
But  as  long  as  he  could  get  wheat  for  free,  and  sell  sugar  for  dollars, 
he  was  not  interested  in  the  exchange. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  offers  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  reduce 
some  of  our  surpluses  and  cut  down  some  of  our  gold  exchange  that 
Senator  Kerr  was  mentioning  a  moment  ago,  and  if  the  Department 
has  any  suggestions  in  that  regard  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
send  some  language  to  the  Senate,  to  the  committee,  for  considera¬ 
tion. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yielding  to  me. 
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Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Secretary,  right  on  that  point  you  men¬ 
tioned  proposals.  I  have  before  me  a  specific  5-year  program,  what 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Talmadge,  was  getting  into,  on  wheat. 
I  have  before  me  a  5-year  program  submitted  by  Brazil,  and  it  was 
approved,  and  it  is  concerning  the  purchase  of  additional  wheat  from 
the  United  States,  that  would  increase  the  level  of  Brazil’s  wheat  con¬ 
sumption  100  percent  in  the  next  year,  provided  she  could  sell  sugar 
to  the  U.S.  market,  750,000  tons  of  sugar  annually  over  this  5-year 
period. 

Now,  this  program  for  additional  wheat  consumption  was  worked 
out,  first,  through  discussions  between  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  Mar¬ 
keting  Development  Association,  the  Brazilian  Sugar  &  Alcohol  In¬ 
stitute,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  the  United  States  by  diplomatic  note 
from  the  Brazilian  Embassy  in  Washington  to  our  State  Department 
on  May  25, 1962. 

Are  you  familiar  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  am  not,  Senator  Carlson. 

Senator  Carlson.  It  just  occurs  to  me  that  we  should  not  write  this 
type  of  legislation  without  taking  advantage  of  some  of  those  condi¬ 
tions,  because  in  your  own  statement  this  morning  you  state  this : 

The  sugar  quota  system  has  become  a  foreign  aid  measure  in  which  we  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  aid  we  give  to  a  foreign  country  by  its  ability  to  gain  access 
to  our  sugar  market  rather  than  by  its  demonstrated  need  for  foreign  assistance. 

May  I  inquire,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  allocations  of  these  quotas 
which,  I  understand,  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  are 
these  quotas  confirmed  by  the  State  Department  before  you  issue 
them  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  allocations  of  the  Cuban  quota  are  concurred  in 
by  the  State  Department  before  they  are  issued. 

Senator  Carlson.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  greatly  concerned  about  our  aid  programs,  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  them,  and  I  want  to  be  helpful.  But  I  could  never  understand 
why  we  could  not  get  some  language  that  would  take  advantage  of 
what  I  think  is  a  valuable  concession  to  these  countries,  at  a  time  when 
we  can  help  them  and  they  can  help  us,  and  I  do  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  try 
ro  come  up  with  some  language.  If  not,  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  some 
of  my  own.  I  am  not  just  going  to  let  this  bill  go  through  without 
making  a  fight  for  it. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  it  has  been  a  valuable  concession,  Senator,  oper¬ 
ating  under  the  quota  system,  and  if  the  quota  system  is  continued, 
it  will  continue  to  be  a  valuable  concession. 

It  still  seems  to  use  it  would  be  even  more  preferable  to  do  away 
with  the  quota  system,  with  a  specific  exception  that  1  have  referred  to, 
and  permit  the  importation  of  most  of  our  foreign  sugar  at  world 
market  prices. 

Senator  Carlson.  Of  course,  I  would  be  most  pleased  to  cooperate 
in  any  way  that  I  can. 

I  notice  in  the  House  report  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  reading  from 
it  now : 

In  making  the  temporary  allocations  after  1963  to  other  nations  from  the  Cuban 
reserve  quota,  the  Congress  will  review  and  take  into  consideration,  among  other 
factors,  the  purchases  by  various  sugar-producing  countries  of  agricultural  com- 
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modifies  in  the  United  States,  and  will  give  special  consideration  also  to  good- 
neighbor  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

If  I  understand  that,  there  are  two  subjects  for  consideration.  One 
is  the  purchase  of  agricultural  products,  and  the  other  is  to  cooperate 
with  countries  that  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  us  or  as  this  language 
says,  “good-neighbor  countries.” 

1  have  watched  the  allocations  of  these  sugar  quotas,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  I  have  complained 
in  the  committee  of  the  allocation,  and  I  will  not  mention  countries, 
because  we  have  been  doing  it  quite  generally. 

When  you  give  a  country  100,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  they  would  be 
so  happy  to  give  something  in  return,  it  would  be  part  of  a  bilateral 
trade  program,  and  I  could  go  into  this  in  great  detail,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  take  any  further  time,  but  I  am  going  into  it  further  later 
because  I  have  taken  too  much  time  now. 

I  want  to  put  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  statement  from  the 
Xational  Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  which  has  been  given  to  the 
House  committee,  but  I  would  like  to  have  it  in  the  record  here;  and 
also  a  statement  of  former  Congressman  Clifford  Hope,  who  served 
for  30  years  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  House,  and  who 
dealt  with  this  problem  and  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  the  insertions  will  be  made. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow:) 

Position  Paper  on  Wheat-Sugar  in  Connection  With  the  Hearings  of  the 

House  Agriculture  Committee  To  Consider  Amendments  and  Extension 

of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 

The  position  of  the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  and  also  the 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  has  already  been  placed  before  the  committee  through 
statements  given  on  May  21,  1962.  In  substance,  the  position  is:  (1)  There 
is  no  conflict  between  the  desires  of  the  domestic  sugargrowers  being  allocated 
as  much  of  the  total  domestic  market  as  is  practicable:  and  (2)  that  preference 
should  be  given  in  the  allocation  of  sugar  quotas  to  countries  agreeing  to  pur¬ 
chase  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

The  wheatgrowers  of  the  United  States  give  their  unqualified  support  to  the 
principles  outlined  above  on  the  basis  that  it  makes  good  wheat  sense  for  three 
principal  reasons:  (1)  Good  business  sense:  (2)  good  political  sense;  and 
( 3 )  good  sugar  sense. 

1.  Good  business  sense. — During  the  fiscal  year  July  1960  to  June  1961,  U.S. 
agricultural  imports  totaled  $3,642  million.  Our  total  agricultural  exports  for 
the  same  fiscal  period  was  $4,943,700,000.  However,  of  this  amount  $1,541,400,000 
represented  exports  under  specified  Government  programs.  This  left  $3,- 
402,300,000  as  the  net  exports  on  a  cash  basis.  Therefore,  the  United  States 
had  a  dollar  deficit  of  $240  million  on  a  dollar  basis  ($3,642  million  imports  minus 
$3,402  million  cash  dollar  exports) . 

The  import  trade  of  $3,642  million  may  be  further  analyzed  under  supple¬ 
mentary  (competitive)  and  complimentary  (noncompetitive)  agricultural  im¬ 
ports.  We  believe  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  steer  our  trade  toward 
those  countries  who  are  the  principal  source  of  complimentary  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  to  the  extent  possible,  and  this  is  the  reason  we  support  the  request 
of  the  U.S.  producers  for  increase  in  their  sugar  quotas.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  determining  where  the  balance  of  the  foreign  requirements  should  go,  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  countries  whose  sales  to  us  of  supplementary 
products  are  low.  On  this  basis,  the  sugar  supplying  countries  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere — Brazil  and  Colombia — have  a  good  position. 

In  terms  of  the  value  of  agricultural  exports  by  commodity  over  the  past  few 
years,  the  United  States  has  had  a  program  of  Government-financed  exports 
under  various  titles,  with  the  result  that  for  wheat  alone,  of  the  total  exports 
of  $4,597  million,  only  $1,092  million  constituted  cash  dollar  exports.  In  other 
words,  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  exports  were  U.S.  Government-financed  for 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1954,  through  June  30,  1961. 
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We  need  to  expand  our  U.S.  dollar  exports  whenever  possible.  ( In  fact,  the 
Public  Law  480  programs  were,  in  part,  designed  to  assist  in  market  develop¬ 
ment.)  Thus,  the  recent  Brazilian  proposal  to  relate  an  average  of  about  $50 
million  a  year  of  additional  dollar  wheat  business  to  the  granting  to  Brazil  of  a 
basic  sugar  quota  to  replace  part  of  the  Cuban  deficit,  is  an  example  of  good 
business.  The  Brazilian  program  envisaged  actually  would  use  an  additional 
8.330,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  over  a  5-year  period  if  the  program  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  using  the  receipts  from  the  sugar  sales  to  the  United  States.  This 
additional  sale  would  be  accomplished  under  a  program  which  would  permit 
Brazil  to  maintain  her  purchases,  and  in  fact,  would  increase  her  purchases  from 
traditional  suppliers.  In  addition,  this  would  permit  Brazil  to  move  toward 
free  imports  of  wheat.  New  and  additional  dollar  sales  of  wheat  would  be  in¬ 
creased  beginning  in  1962  from  300,000  metric  tons  to  1,190,000  metric  tons  in 
1965.  This  would  represent  new  cash  purchases  beginning  at  $21  million  in 
1962  and  increasing  to  around  $84  million  by  1966.  This  would  be  an  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  total  cash  wheat  sales  to  all  countries  of  $278  million  re¬ 
corded  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  1961.  In  1962,  the  first  year  of  the  program,  the 
Brazilian  proposal  would  represent  a  10-percent  increase  in  cash  dollar  sales 
of  all  wheat  to  all  markets,  and  in  1966,  the  last  year  of  the  program,  the  total 
value  of  sales  of  $84  million  would  represent  a  30-percent,  increase  in  total 
U.S.  cash  sales  to  all  markets.  For  the  5-year  period  the  new  cash  sales  to 
Brazil  represents  an  average  increase  of  about  $50  million  annually,  or  20  percent 
over  the  1961  dollar  sales. 

The  Brazilian  proposal  alone  is  of  great  national  significance  since  it  would 
mean  selling,  for  cash,  wheat  equal  to  that  produced  on  an  average  of  more  than 
3  million  acres  a  year  for  5  years. 

This  same  type  of  program,  however,  can  and  should  be  worked  out  whenever 
possible  with  other  countries,  and  for  other  U.S.  farm  commodities,  such  as  feed 
grains,  poultry,  animal  products,  and  dairy  products. 

All  this,  it  seems  clear,  makes  good  business  sense  because:  (1)  Maximum 
utilization  of  the  productive  capacity  from  wheat  acreage  would  be  realized 
thereby  minimizing  Government  costs  associated  with  handling  commodities  in 
surplus:  (2)  additional  permanent  dollar  markets  would  be  created  for  exports 
of  crops  in  Latin  America  as  a  means  of  offsetting  the  anticipated  decline  of 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  European  Common  Market  and  the  loss  of  exports 
to  Cuba;  (3)  the  Nation’s  balance-of-payments  position  would  be  improved. 

2.  Good  political  sense. — The  wheatgrowers  and  the  growers  of  sugarbeets  and 
sugarcane  in  the  United  States  are  looking  for  expanding  markets  for  their 
products. 

These  growers  have  a  common  interest.  Many  States,  in  fact,  are  important 
producers  of  sugar  and  wheat,  as  for  example  North  Dakota.  Nebraska,  Montana. 
Idaho,  Colorado,  Washington,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Oregon. 

In  two  other  States — Texas  and  Oklahoma — wheat  is  an  important  crop  and 
many  of  the  farmers  want  to  increase  their  production  of  sugarbeets. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  short,  for  political  conflict  over  these  two  crops. 

This  point  is  demonstrated  in  a  table  which  compares  sugarbeet  acreage  with 
wheat  acreage  in  States  producing  significant  quantities  of  both  crops. 

The  importance  to  these  same  States  of  an  expanded  export  market  for  wheat 
is  illustrated  in  the  attached  table  using  the  only  formal  proposal  from  a  sugar 
exporting  country  as  an  example.  This  table  prorates  the  acreage  that  would  be 
required  to  supply  the  wheat  called  for  in  this  proposal. 

In  this  table,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  point,  that  required  acreage 
was  assumed  to  average  3  million  acres  annually. 

Actually,  the  Brazilian  proposal  calls  for  a  gradual  increase  in  total  wheat 
consumption  of  10  percent  each  year  over  a  5-year  period,  beginning  this  year. 

In  order  to  meet  this  increased  consumption,  the  Brazilian  proposal  allows  for 
projected  increases  in  local  production,  and  some  expansion  of  purchases  from 
Argentina.  The  largest  portion  of  the  expanded  wheat  purchases  would  come 
from  the  United  States. 

A  second  table  gives  the  estimated  tonnage  of  wheat  that  would  be  required 
from  the  United  States  and  illustrates  the  equivalent  acreage  needed  to  yield 
that  tonnage. 
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Comparison  of  lolieat  and  sugar  acreage  harvested  in  1961 


A( 

Sugarbeets 

;reage  harves 

All  wheat 

ted 

Percent 

Brazil, 
wheat-sugar 
utilized  pro¬ 
ceeds  from 
3,000,000 
acres  an¬ 
nually 

Total . . . . . . . . 

1, 087, 800 

51,620.000 

100 

3, 000, 000 

Ohio. . . .  . . .  .  _ 

21, 600 

1,457,000 

2.8 

84, 000 

Michigan _ _  ...  . . 

72,200 

1, 111.000 

2.2 

66, 000 

Wisconsin _  _  . 

6, 500 

58, 000 

.  1 

3,000 

Minnesota.  ..  _  _  .  ...... 

97. 100 

1,022,000 

2.0 

60,  000 

North  Dakota...  _ 

46,  900 

5,  756. 000 

11.2 

336,  000 

South  Dakota _  _ 

9.200 

2, 260,  000 

4.4 

132,  000 

Nebraska  . . . . 

77. 800 

3,  220. 000 

6.2 

186, 000 

Kansas _  ...  . . . ...  _ _ 

10. 300 

10, 329, 000 

20.0 

600, 000 

Montana _  _  _  _ _ _ 

65, 500 

3, 679, 000 

7. 1 

213. 000 

Idaho..  .  ....  . .  .  .  . 

119,000 

1, 083, 000 

2.1 

63,000 

Wyoming _ _  _ _  .  _ _ _ 

52, 100 

229.  000 

.4 

12, 000 

Colorado...  _  _ _ _  ...  . 

167, 100 

2, 459,  000 

4.8 

144. 000 

Utah. . . . 

23,600 

215,  000 

.4 

12, 000 

Washington  ...  .  . . . . . 

54,  600 

1,974,000 

3.8 

114,000 

Oregon _  ...  _  __  _ _  __  _ _  ...  __ 

20,  700 

796,  000 

1.5 

45, 000 

California.. . . . . . . . .  . 

238, 000 

337.  000 

.7 

21,000 

Texas  _ _ _  .  .  .  .  . .  . 

(>) 

3,  690,  000 

7. 1 

213, 000 

Oklahoma  . . .  . 

(') 

4,  618,  000 

8.9 

267.  000 

Other...  ....  . . .  — . . . 

5,600 

7,  327, 000 

14.3 

429, 000 

>  Included  with  other. 

Source:  Crop  Production — 1961  Annual  Summary,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dec.  15,  1961,  Cr. 
Pr.  2-1  (61). 


Table  C  below  illustrates  liow  the  suggested  program  may  be  implemented : 


Table  C 


[Thousand  metric  tons] 


Calendar  year 

Total  re¬ 
quired 
from 
United 
States 
under 
assumed 
targets 
(table  B) 

Proposed 
from 
title  I 
and 

title  IV 

Wheat 

By 

formula 

for  cash 

Usual 

purchases 

1962 _ _ _ _ 

1,  700 

1.100 

300 

300 

1963 _ 

2, 150 

1,  500 

500 

150 

1964 _ 

2.  550 

1.  500 

900 

150 

1965 _ 

2.  440 

1.300 

990 

150 

1966 _ 

2,  540 

1,200 

1,  190 

150 

Total _ _ _ 

1 1 . 380 

6.  600 

3.  880 

900 

5-year  average .  -  --  — 

2.  276 

1,320 

770 

180 

CALCULATED  ACREAGE  UTILIZED  TO  PRODUCE  ABOVE  TONNAGE  ' 
[Thousands  of  acres  utilized] 


1962 _ 

2,  618 

1,694 

2.310 

462 

462 

1963 _  _ 

3,  31 1 

770 

231 

1964 _ 

3.  927 

2.  310 

1.386 

231 

1965 _  _ 

3.  758 

2.002 

1.  525 

231 

1966  _  .  _ 

3,  912 

1,848 

1.833 

231 

Total _ 

17.525 

10, 164 

5,  975 

1,386 

3.  505 

2,033 

1,195 

277 

i  1  metric  ton  =  2, 204. 64-60  pounds  (1  bushel  wheat) =36.7  bushels  per  metric  ton.  36.7  bushels  per  metric 
ton  divided  by  23.9  bushels  per  acre  (U.S.  national  average,  1961)  gives  1.54  acres  to  produce  1  metric  ton  of 
wheat.  Factor  of  1 .54  acres  used  to  convert  table  C  from  wheat  tonnage  to  equivalent  yearly  acreage  utiliza¬ 
tion  shown  above. 

Source:  Wheat-sugar  memorandum  for  Brazil  submitted  for  the  record  by  Clifford  R.  Hope,  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  at  the  May  21,  1962,  hearings  on  II. R.  11730 
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For  example,  the  requirements  from  the  United  States  in  1962,  begin  at  1,700,- 
000  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  increases  to  2,540,000  metric  tons  in  1966. 

The  acreage  equivalent — in  terms  of  the  illustration  used — would  be  2,618,000 
acres  in  1962  and  increases  to  3,912,000  acres  in  1966. 

3.  Good  sugar  sense.— Sugar  production  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  tropical 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  widespread  production  of  sugar 
in  this  general  area  gives  assurance  that  the  U.S.  sugar  supplies  needed  to  fulfill 
the  foreign  sugar  requirements  as  determined  by  Congress  to  be  their  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  under  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

At  least  three  countries  now  under  the  Sugar  Act — Mexico,  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  Peru — each  have  sugar  available  for  export  exceeding  500,000  tons  or 
more,  and  the  fourth  country — Brazil — has  an  export  history  for  the  past  3  years 
of  over  800,000  tons,  and  this  under  conditions  of  crop  restrictions. 

Many  smaller  Latin  American  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  have 
sugar  for  export  in  smaller  amounts. 

This  is  a  natural  trade  area  for  the  United  States.  Consequently,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  these  countries’  request  for  basic  sugar  quotas  under  the  act 
should  be  given  greater  importance  to  the  extent  that  they  offer  a  program 
which  involves  the  reciprocity  of  trade  and  thereby  contributes  to  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  lias  demonstrated  that  it  leads  the  world  in  the  production 
of  many  farm  commodities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  generally  observed 
that  most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Latin  America  are  deficient  in 
consumption  of  better  quality  cereal  foods.  Also,  to  the  extent  economy  will 
permit,  they  could  increase  their  consumption  of  high  protein  foods. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  in  the  recent  period  experienced 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments  and  a  drain  on  the  gold  reserve.  This 
situation  could  be  greatly  eased  if  exports  from  the  United  States  for  cash 
dollars  could  be  increased. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  expand  our  markets  for  all  farm  products,  and 
particularly  those  in  surplus,  we  would  be,  in  fact,  associating  good  business 
sense  with  good  sugar  sense. 


Statement  of  Former  Congressman  Clifford  Hope  Before  the  House 

Agriculture  Committee 

It  seems  like  old  times  to  me  to  be  sitting  in  this  room  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  sugar  legislation.  I  was  a  member  of  this  committee  at  the 
time  of  the  formulation  and  passage  of  the  original  Jones-Costigan  Act  in  1934 
and  participated  in  the  consideration  of  a  number  of  extensions  of  the  law 
prior  to  my  retirement  from  Congress  on  January  3,  1957.  At  this  time  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  here  in  a  different  capacity  as  a  witness  before  the  distinguished 
members  of  this  committee,  many  of  whom  were  my  colleagues  and  close  friends 
for  many  years.  I  see  many  here,  also,  who  have  become  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  since  my  departure,  most  of  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  honor 
of  meeting  and  knowing. 

This  committee,  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Congress,  has 
dealt  with  tremendous  problems  during  the  last  30  years.  Few  of  them  have 
presented  more  inherent  difficulties  than  sugar  legislation,  and  yet  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  saying  that  there  has  probably  been  no  commodity  legislation 
considered  by  this  committee  over  the  years  which  has  been  more  successful 
in  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  This  is  quite  remarkable 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  vast  competitive  and  conflicting  factors  in¬ 
volved  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  world  and  our  own  country.  Certainly 
the  record  of  sugar  legislation  and  its  operation  through  changing  conditions  for 
28  years  is  a  shining  example  of  what  can  be  done  through  industry  cooperation 
in  the  enactment  of  wise  legislation. 

My  presentation  to  you  today  will  cover  a  very  limited  area  as  far  as  the 
general  problems  of  sugar  are  concerned,  but  I  think  it  is  an  important  area  and 
one  which  is  of  interest  to  this  committee,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  sugar 
but  from  that  of  finding  markets  for  agricultural  commodities  now  in  surplus. 

The  taking  over  of  Cuba  by  the  Communists  has  had  many  far-reaching  effects. 
Not  the  least  of  these  has  been  the  loss  of  one  of  the  largest  single  markets  for 
American  agricultural  commodities,  including  some  which  are  now  in  serious 
surplus  situations.  Thus,  it  would  seem  both  logical  and  expendient  that  in 
looking  for  new  foreign  sources  for  sugar,  consideration  should  be  given  to  those 
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producing  countries  which  can  use  and  are  willing  to  buy  some  of  our  agricultural 
overabundance. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  Great  Plains  Wheat  has  for  the  past 
2  years  been  working  on  the  idea  of  devising  a  procedure,  legislative  or  otherwise 
which  would  enable  a  sugar-producing  nation  to  receive  an  allocation  of  sugar 
with  the  understating  that  the  dollar  credits  so  generated  would  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  this  country. 

Thanks  to  this  committee,  under  the  leadership  of  its  distinguished  chairman 
and  other  members,  and  to  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate,  the  extension 
of  the  Sugar  Act  on  March  31,  1961,  contained  a  provision  stating  that  in  making 
allocations  under  the  act,  “*  *  *  special  consideration  be  given  to  countries  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.”  But  the  committee  did  not  stop  there.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
it  expressed  itself  vigorously  on  the  subject.  In  particular,  it  adopted  a  com¬ 
mittee  resolution  on  September  7,  1961,  which  reads  as  follows : 

“That  the  President  be  requested  to  instruct  those  in  charge  of  administering 
the  program  that  it  is  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  that  in  making  any  such 
purchases  of  sugar  for  the  calendar  year  1962,  clear  preference  is  to  be  given 
those  countries  which  offer  to  buy  a  reasonable  quantity  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  in  return  for  the  purchase  of  their  sugar.” 

On  February  12,  1962,  a  press  release  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  that  “subject  to  market  conditions  and  other  factors,  some  importa¬ 
tions  of  sugar  would  be  authorized  from  countries  agreeing  to  purchase  additional 
commodities”  and  that  “such  authorizations  will  be  in  addition  to  any  other  quota 
a  country  may  have  under  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act,  and  are  authorized  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  on  March  30,  1961,  Public  Law  87-15.” 

Since  then,  pursuant  to  the  legislation  and  in  accord  with  the  tenor  and  intent 
of  the  committee  resolution  of  September  7,  1961,  allocations  of  sugar  quotas 
for  1962  have  been  made  to  a  number  of  countries  on  the  basis  of  agreements  by 
such  countries  to  purchase  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  These  allocations 
are  not  large,  but  I  mention  them  particularly  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  practical 
method  for  handling  matters,  and  that  it  has  been  so  accepted  by  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  countries  involved,  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated,  and  the  agricultural 
commodities  agreed  to  be  purchased  are  as  follows :  Brazil,  50,000  short  tons  of 
sugar  and  an  agreement  to  purchase  wheat ;  India,  50,000  short  tons  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  purchase  cotton  ;  Republic  of  China  (Formosa),  29,000  short  tons,  cotton 
and  tobacco;  Fiji  Islands,  5.000  short  tons,  rice  and  flour;  Ireland,  5,000  short 
tons,  corn  and  grain  sorghum :  El  Salvador,  5,000  short  tons,  wheat  and  yellow 
corn ;  Colombia,  5,000  short  tons  and  wheat ;  Guatemala,  5,000  short  tons,  item  to 
be  purchased — yellow  corn.  The  total  allocations  amount  to  154,000  short  tons. 

It  seems  to  me  that  deals  like  this  make  sense.  They  not  only  tend  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  our  lost  agricultural  outlets  in  Cuba,  but  if  used  extensively,  open 
up  important  new  dollar  markets  for  agricultural  commodities  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  They  contribute  also  to  the  stability  of  the  developing  countries 
by  giving  them  assurances  of  more  stable  food  supplies  for  their  increasing 
population  and  an  outlet  for  one  of  their  principal  surplus  commodities.  It  also 
constitutes  a  foundation  for  future  commerce  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
and  shifts  a  part  of  our  aid  program  to  a  trade  program. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  11730,  does  not  contain  language 
making  possible  sugar-agricultural  commodity  transactions  as  provided  by  the 
1961  extension  to  which  I  have  made  reference,  and  on  behalf  of  Great  Plains 
Wheat  desire  to  recommend  that  a  similar  or  an  even  stronger  provision  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  measure. 

In  addition,  the  organization  which  I  represent  believes  that  even  more  can 
be  accomplished  in  trade  promotion  and  development  if  provisions  are  included 
in  the  bill  which  would  provide  allocations  of  sugar  for  the  full  period  covered 
by  the  bill  to  countries  which  would  agree  to  purchase  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  This,  of  course,  would  require  amendment  of  the  pending  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  specific  allotments  to  sugar-producing  countries  for  the  full  5-year 
period  rather  than  the  global  allotment  as  provided  in  the  bill. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  both  for  the  United  States  and  foreign 
sugar-producing  countries,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  situation 
in  Brazil.  During  the  past  2  years,  Great  Plains  Wheat  has  conducted  extensive 
market  development  studies  and  activities  in  that  country.  Early  in  the  course 
of  this  activity,  it  appeared  that  sugar-wheat  transactions  offered  possibilities 
for  both  countries. 
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Brazil  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  sugar  producers  and  in  a  position  to 
expand  its  output  if  market  outlets  can  be  secured.  It  is  also  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  potential  markets  for  wheat.  As  is  well  known,  the  population  of  Brazil 
is  approximately  half  of  that  of  South  America  and  is  increasing  at  an  extremely 
rapid  rate.  As  to  the  consumption  of  wheat,  Brazil  has  a  very  low  per  capita 
consumption,  approximately  32  kilos  in  1960,  the  latest  year  for  which  1  have 
figures.  This  compares  with  74  kilos  in  the  United  States  and  much  higher 
figures  in  such  countries  as  Argentina  and  Chile  where  supplies  are  ample.  In 
some  areas,  particularly  the  poverty-stricken  northeastern  part  of  the  country, 
the  consumption  is  about  10  kilos  per  capita.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Brazil’s  per 
capita  consumption  in  1960  was  less  than  in  1953  and  declined  steadily  from 
1955  to  1960.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  total  consumption. 

In  the  main,  this  has  been  due  to  a  smaller  supply  of  wheat.  Domestic 
production,  never  a  too  important  factor,  has  declined.  Over  the  years,  Argen¬ 
tina  has  been  the  principal  supplier  but  has  fallen  down  on  its  commitments 
during  the  past  2  years  and  has  now  suspended  exports  for  this  year.  Our 
country  has  filled  the  gap  to  some  extent  with  Public  Law  4S0  shipments  which 
have  increased  markedly.  Brazil  also  has  a  bilateral  agreement  with  Russia 
calling  for  imports  at  the  rate  of  200,000  metric  tons  through  1964,  but  this  is  a 
very  small  part  of  even  the  present  low  consumption. 

The  national  target  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  a  supply  of  2,400,000 
metric  tons,  but  this  has  not  been  met  in  recent  years.  This,  of  course,  is  low 
as  indicated  by  per  capita  consumption.  Careful  studies  indicate  that  under 
conditions  of  free  purchases,  Brazil  would  consume  3  million  metric  tons  in 
1962-63  with  annual  increases  leading  up  to  a  figure  of  4  million  metric  tons  by 
1970. 

While  Public  Law  480  assistance  helps,  it  is  not  the  whole  answer  because 
Brazil,  like  other  countries,  does  not  know  when  such  supplies  may  be  discon¬ 
tinued  or  curtailed.  It  cannot  afford  to  expand  imports  even  under  480  unless 
there  is  a  cushion  somewhere  to  fall  back  on.  The  answer  lies  in  more  trade,  and 
with  our  need  for  sugar  and  Brazil’s  need  for  wheat,  and  with  ample  supplies 
of  each  in  the  respective  producing  countries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  wheat 
producers  in  this  country  and  sugar  producers  in  Brazil  have  been  attempting 
to  work  out  a  practical  solution  of  the  matter. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  conferences  have  been  held  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  and  representatives  of 
Great  Plains  Wheat.  Government  officials  in  both  countries  have  known  of  these 
conferences  and  have  been  kept  informed  of  what  was  being  discussed. 

The  principal  spokesman  for  the  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  has 
been  Ambassador  Edmund  Barbosa  da  Silva,  president  of  that,  organization. 
Lester  L.  Mort,  until  recently  director  of  the  Washington  office  of  Great  Plains 
V\  heat,  has  represented  our  organization.  Out  of  their  conferences  came  an 
eight-page  document  which  contains  much  pertinent  information  with  respect  to 
the  wheat  situation  in  Brazil.  Page  8  contains  a  formula  which  in  general 
terms  outlines  the  conclusions  and  agreements  reached  between  Ambassador  da 
Silva  and  Mr.  Mort.  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to 
submit  this  document  for  the  record  as  part  of  my  statement.  I  believe  this 
document  is  at  your  desks  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Carlson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Anderson? 

Senator  Anderson.  Most  of  the  questions  have  been  asked  earlier 
today.  But  1  do  want  to  say  to  you  I  think  the  question  was  raised 
by  Senator  Gore,  and  repeated  by  Senator  Carlson,  as  to  what  you 
would  do  in  case  you  just  get  the  House  bill,  that  that  is  important — 
I  mean  Senator  Williams— but  I  think  that  the  likelihood  that  that 
could  happen  might  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  consideration — 1 
have  seen  that  happen,  I  think  the  southerners  call  it  protracted  dis¬ 
cussion — in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Douglas  has  announced  he  has  some  feelings  on  this  matter. 

I  assure  you  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has,  and  I  know 
a  great  many  other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  do. 
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While  I  commend  you  strongly  for  sticking  lyy  this  bill  of  which 
I  am  not  a  cosponsor,  and  I  did  not  cosponsor  it  because  I  had  the 
problem  in  my  mind  that  Senator  Kerr  referred  to,  and  only  that, 
I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  If  something  other  than  this  comes  out,  it 
might  take  quite  a  while  for  the  conference  report  to  be  adopted.  I, 
for  one,  am  going  to  stick  by  the  proposal  Senator  Douglas  made  a 
year  or  so  ago,  which  I  supported  then  and  thought  was  right,  and 
still  think  so. 

You  have  a  comment  in  here  about  good  luck,  that  good  luck  had 
something  to  do  with  something : 

Through  good  luck  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  supplies  for  domestic  consumers 
without  disruption  or  serious  price  increases. 

It  wasn’t  completely  luck,  was  it?  There  were  existing  stocks  of 
sugar  all  over  the  world  that  you  tapped,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  thought  India  came  in  and  tried  to  sell  you 
500,000  tons,  and  they  said  they  had  a  million  tons  available. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes;  Senator,  they  did.  India  was  a  great  distance 
away.  The  great  fortune  we  had  was  at  that  time  Mexico  had  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  of  sugar  she  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  in  the  summer  of  1960  when  we  stopped  buying  sugar  from 
Cuba,  and  delayed  taking  sugar  from  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Senator  Anderson.  So  Mexico  supplied  that  sugar  and  then  turned 
around  and  voted  with  the  Cuban  Government  against  us. 

Mr.  Myers.  That,  Senator,  I  am  only  talking  about  the  fact  that 
t  hey  had  the  sugar. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  realize  that.  But  that  is  what  happened  on 
a  great  many  of  these  foreign  quotas. 

Senator  Carlson  was  speaking  about  what  they  do.  We  helped 
Mexico  out  very  substantially.  It  did  not  work  out  too  well.  That 
is  why  some  of  us  asked  the  State  Department  to  have  very  loose 
authority  here  to  move  around  as  it  sees  fit  and  not  have  it  tied  down 
to  a  specific  10,000  tons  to  this  one  and  10,000  tons  to  that  one. 

I  am  glad  you  stressed  that  sugar  should  be  priced  at  a  level  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  terms  of  section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act,  and  that  is  to 
see  that  fair  prices  are  obtained,  not  scarcity  prices  or  extravagant 
prices.  Isn’t  that  the  reason  for  section  201  that  you  are  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  noted  a  great  many  things  as  you  went  through 
the  statement,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  would  like  to  take  the  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them.  But  I  would  like  other  members  of  the  committee  to  have 
a  chance  to  discuss  it,  and  I  have  been  in  the  discussion  pretty  heavilv 
thus  far,  and  I  will  only  say  to  you  that  I  do  subscribe  strongly  to  the 
Senate  bill  which  is  before  us  and  which  is  sponsored  by  so  many 
Senators,  and  the  amendment  which  Senator  Kerr  has  suggested  and 
which  you  have  indicated  might  possibly  be  worked  out. 

I  think  that  is  the  most  encouraging  suggestion  that  has  been  made 
for  a  longtime. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  have  not  nearly  as  many  questions  as 
I  would  normally  have.  Our  people  out  there  feel  that  this  ties  into  a 
great  many  things. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  there  are  11  areas  that  might 
build  mills.  I  was  awfully  glad  that  Mr.  Myers  pointed  out  that 
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while  there  might  be  11  areas  that  could  grow  some  sugarbeets  and 
might  be  regarded  as  areas,  that  it  won't  take  that  many  mills,  b\  a 
long  shot,  probably  to  take  care  of  the  present  available  demand. 

1  would  think  you  could  build  two  mills  in  3  years  or  at  the  very 
most  three  mills  in  5  or  7  years,  and  you  would  have  made  ieiy,  veiy 

excellent  progress.  ,, 

These  things  are  had  to  do.  You  have  to  show  a  mill  operator  that 
he  is  going  to  get  his  $15  million  back,  that  he  is  going  to  have  a  market 
contiguous  to  him,  that  he  can  serve  that  market  and  I  foi  one,  would 
say  I  think  there  may  be  three  or  four  areas  in  the  country  that  may  be 
good  locations  for  mills.  .  . 

There  are  many  other  areas  that  are  promising.  I  here  are,  perhaps, 
areas  that  can  be  readjusted  as  Mr.  Myers  suggested.^  So  that  the 
increased  production  may  be  possible  as  in  the  case  of  i^enatoi  Curtis 
and  Senator  Bennett  without  maybe  the  building  of  some  new  mills. 

I  was  very  glad  Mr.  Myers  was  restrained  in  his  comment,  and  he 
did  indicate  that  11  might  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  others  have  more  reason  to  ask  questions 
than  I  have,  after  the  assurances  I  got. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Bennett  ? 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  brief  statement  I  would 
like  to  offer  for  the  record  at  this  point.  Most  of  my  questions  have 
been  covered  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  specific  expression  of  the 
support  of  the  Senate  bill  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

I  am  going  to  be  interested  very  much  in  the  text,  the  language, 
of  the  proposed  amendment  that  will  be  offered,  because  I  recognize 
this  new  grower  problem  has  been  very  serious. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senate  bill  supports  and  protects  the  basic 
quotas  that  have  been  available  previously  to  a  limited  number  of 
offshore  countries. 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  does,  Senator,  except  that  the  premium  would  be 
phased  out  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

Senator  Bennett.  Yes.  But  it  does  not  immediately  do  away  with 
those  quotas. 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  does  not;  it  does  not.  And,  of  course,  in  the  case 
of  the  Philippines  there  would  be  no  phasing  out. 

Senator  Bennett.  That  is  a  treaty  problem  and  is  different  from 
all  the  others. 

Air.  Murphy.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  questions  at 
this  time.  _  ....  . 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  insertion  will  be  made  m 

the  record. 

(The  statement  of  Senator  Bennett  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 

Utah 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  domestic  features  of  this  bill,  H.R.  12154,  in  large  part  reflect  a  general 
agreement  not  only  among  the  various  diverse  elements  of  the  domestic  sugar 
producing  and  refining  industry,  but  also  between  the  industry  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  am  well  aware  that  considerable  sacrifices  were  made  by  all  elements 
of  the  industry,  and  particularly  by  the  beet  sugar  industry,  in  order  to  reach 
this  broad  area  of  agreement.  I  wish  to  commend  the  industry  for  its  strenuous 
efforts  in  making  the  necessary  compromises  and  sacrifices  to  present  a  common 
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viewpoint.  It  greatly  simplifies  the  work  of  this  committee  in  dealing  with 
the  domestic  phases  of  this  bill. 

After  examining  all  the  pertinent  material,  it  is  my  conclusion  that  the 
chief  virtue  of  the  domestic  provisions,  particularly  those  applying  to  the  beet 
sugar  industry,  is  the  stability  which  those  provisions  promise  for  the  industry. 
It  will  be  possible  for  the  farmers  of  Utah,  and  the  score  of  other  producing 
States,  to  plan  their  plantings  much  more  effectively  and  realistically  with  a 
long-term  law  and  without  the  uncertainties  that  have  marked  the  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  last  few  years. 

On  the  foreign  phases  of  the  bill,  however,  I  do  wish  to  make  some  observa¬ 
tions.  First,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  very  thorough  study  was  made  of 
the  sugar  industries  and  their  capabilities  in  all  the  29  countries  that  have 
been  assigned  quotas  in  the  bill.  I  am  indeed  curious  as  to  the  basis  for  the 
decisions  in  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  other  body  in  determining  that 
we  should  rely  on  the  Fiji  Islands,  for  example,  for  10,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year, 
South  Africa  for  20,000  tons,  or  Mauritius,  halfway  around  the  world,  for 
10,000  tons.  I  am  curious  about  what  criteria  were  used. 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  section  18  of  the  bill.  This  is  the  section  that  would 
restore  to  the  sugar  interests  of  the  Dominican  Republic  the  import  fees  that 
were  collected  on  Dominican  nonquota  sugar  between  September  26,  1960,  and 
March  31, 1961.  The  sum  of  about  $22,800,000  is  involved,  and  the  matter  is  now 
in  the  courts.  The  sugar  interests  of  the  Dominican  Republic  are  suing  the 
United  States,  and  the  Justice  Department  is  putting  up  a  strong  defense.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  the  province  of  the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  which  would 
take  this  matter  out  of  the  courts  and,  in  effect,  pronounce  a  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  sugar  interests  of  the  Dominican  Republic  without  hearing  any  of  the  evi¬ 
dence.  This  smacks  of  a  private  special-interest  bill  being  tacked  on  to  a  broad 
Sugar  Act. 

Also,  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  in  its  zeal  to  parcel  out  the  American  sugar 
market  to  foreign  sugar  interests  all  around  the  world  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  other  body  cut  too  deeply  into  the  so-called  Cuban  retain — the  portion 
of  the  former  Cuban  quota  that  should  be  held  intact,  uncommitteed  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis,  for  the  eventual  restoration  to  a  future  Cuba  when  she  returns  to 
sanity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  Cuban  quota  should  now  be  given  to  Cuba.  I 
recall  how  hard  we  in  the  Senate  2  years  ago  had  to  battle  with  the  other  body 
in  order  to  give  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  authority  he  so  despartely 
needed  to  prevent  Castro  from  continuing  to  sell  sugar  in  the  United  States. 
I  still  strongly  believe  we  should  not  buy  Cuban  sugar,  as  long  as  a  Communist 
government  is  in  control  there. 

But  I  also  strongly  feel  that  we  should  keep  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  the 
Cuban  quota  intact,  so  that  when  a  friendly  government  returns  we  may  without 
difficulty  restore  a  substantial  sugar  quota  to  help  her  economy. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Cuban  quota  at  the  present  level  of  consumption 
would  be  about  3,200,000  tons.  The  administration  has  proposed  keeping  about 
2,500,000  tons  for  eventual  return  to  Cuba.  This  amount  may  not  be  necessary, 
but  the  1,500.000  tons  provided  in  the  House  bill  is  certainly  too  low.  It  would 
not  be  enough  to  give  the  Cuban  economy  an  adequate  recovery  injection,  and 
it  is  not  enough  to  encourage  those  Cubans  who  would  like  to  shake  off  Castro 
to  do  so. 

A  compromise  between  the  House  figure  and  the  administration  figure — say 
2,000,000  tons — would  be  fitting,  it  seems  to  me,  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps 
at  some  future  time  it  could  be  cut  lower — but  let  us  not  do  it  too  soon.  Let  us 
show  the  Cuban  people  that  we  have  not  yet  given  up  hope  of  their  eventual  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fold  of  civilized  nations  and  that  we  are  still  willing  to  restore  a  large 
part  of  their  former  sugar  market  in  the  United  States  if  they  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  communism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  the  sugar  program  become  a 
football ;  we  have  seen  it  kicked  all  over  the  lot.  The  series  of  short-term  ex¬ 
tensions  to  which  the  act  has  been  subjected  have  done  the  program  no  good. 
Although  we  are  again  up  against  an  early  deadline,  right  up  against  the  expira¬ 
tion  date  of  the  act — thanks  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the  other  body 
sees  fit  to  send  us  the  bill — I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  before  the  end  of  next  week 
enact  a  long-range  sugar  bill. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  stability  which  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  the 
Sugar  Act — and  of  the  domestic  provisions  of  this  bill.  That  stability — so  im- 
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portant  to  the  farmers  of  Utah  and  the  other  great  sugar-producing  regions  of 
our  Nation,  as  well  as  to  consumers — can  be  achieved  only  through  long-term 
legislation. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  recess  until  2:30.  I  assume, 
Mr.  Secretary,  you  will  be  glad  to  return. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  :30  p.m.,  the  committee  was  in  recess,  to  recon¬ 
vene  at  2  :30  p.m.  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Senator  Douglas. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Murphy,  in  the  colloquy  which  I  had  with 
you  and  your  associates  this  morning  it  was  developed  that  the  world 
price  of  sugar  was  approximately  2.7  cents  a  pound. 

That  the  duty  was  approximately  one-half  cent  a  pound,  and  freight 
charges  in  Atlantic  and,  I  suppose,  gulf  ports  as  well,  of  approxi¬ 
mately  a  half  cent  a  pound  so  that  the  sugar  bought  on  the  world 
market  at  world  prices  would  cost  about  3.8  cents  refined. 

But  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  domestic  price  is  6.5  cents,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  American  consumer  is  paying  a  subsidy  of  2.8  cents 
a  pound  or  $56  a  ton ;  that  is  correct,  is  it? 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  CHARLES  S.  MURPHY,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
JOHN  C.  BAGWELL  AND  LAWRENCE  MYERS— Resumed 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  correct  . 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  on  the  3,890,000  tons  imported,  this 
amounts  to  a  subsidy  to  foreign  producers  of  $218,400,000 
approximately  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  If  you  deduct  the  Philippines  provision  which 
is  governed  under  a  treaty,  and,  therefore,  not  immediately  subject 
to  legislation,  this  comes  to  approximately  $161  million. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Eight. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  a  subsidy  paid  by  domestic  consumers, 
both  industrial  and  household,  to  producers  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  about  the  figure  I  have  in  mind,  Senator,  I 
am  not  sure  precisely. 

Senator  Douglas.  Of  this  something  over  $140  million  comes  from 
the  redistributed  Cuban  quota  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  the  other  approximately  22  million  come 
from  the  quotas  previously  given  to  countries  all  outside  the  United 
States  other  than  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Murpiiy.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  it  is  the  proposal  of  the  administration 
to  buy  immediately  what  was  the  Cuban  quota  at  the  world  price  and 
then  collect  a  tariff  equivalent  to  the  difference  of  2.8  cents  a  pound. 
This  would  net  to  the  Treasury  approximately  $140  million  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  the  approximate  figure.  I  believe  I  used 
$130  million  this  morning,  but  that  is  the  range. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  in  the  case  of  the  other  permanent  quota 
countries  you  propose  to  take  a  quarter  of  their  bonus  each  year  ? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  Twenty  percent,  I  think  it  is,  for  5  years. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  you  absorb  that  in  5  years  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  congratulate  the  administration  on  this  pro¬ 
posal. 

I  think  at  least  it  should  be  said  for  the  record  that  the  excess 
price  paid  to  domestic  growers  above  what  the  price  would  be  if  the 
entire  purchases  were  made  abroad  at  the  present  price  per  ton  figures, 
comes  to  approximately  $330  million  a  year,  and  I  may  say  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  propose  any  reduction  in  this  figure. 

I  well  know  what  would  happen  if  it  were  proposed.  Every  finger 
on  my  hand  would  be  cut  off,  if  not  the  hand  itself.  But  I  think 
it  is  worthwhile  that  the  consumers  know  what  they  are  paying, 
and  the  administration,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  increased  the  domestic 
quota  by  about  650,000  tons,  isn’t  that  tine  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  a  little  less  than  650. 

Senator  Douglas.  A  little  less  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  635,000, 1  think  it  is. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  see. 

Then  the  bill  would  give  to  the  domestic  producers  an  additional 
subsidy  of  about  $38  million.  In  round  numbers,  $37  million 
approximately. 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  we  use  your  definition  of  subsidy,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

And  you  hoped  that  in  this  way  that  you  might  get  them  to  support 
the  bill  as  a  whole  and  look  kindly  on  the  decrease  in  the  payments 
paid  to  the  foreign  sugar  producers,  is  that  right? 

Air.  Murphy.  We  hope  that  they  will  support  the  bill,  and  that  they 
will  look  kindly  on  that  increase. 

Senator  Douglas.  We  look  forward  to  their  testimony  with  in¬ 
terest. 

Mr.  MuRrHY.  We  would  support  this  provision  on  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  mei'its. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  may  say,  I  don’t  believe  in  threats,  I  believe  in 
following  the  policy  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  I  would  say  if 
they  do  attack  this  attempt  to  save  $150  million  for  the  Treasury  and 
the  people,  their  own  subsidy  might  come  under  attack. 

Senator  Bennett.  Can  you  quote  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which 
describes  that  kind  of  an  operation  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  No;  I  say  that,  ordinarily,  I  try  to  be  very  lenient 
in  these  matters,  and  not  to  indulge  in  threats.  But  here  is  a  proposal 
which  gives  them  about  $38  million  more  in  subsidies  than  they  have 
at  present,  and  yet  I  heard  they  were  opposed  to  the  administration’s 
bill. 

I  was  merely  saying  if  they  continue  in  this  opposition  I  will  be 
sorely  tempted  to  attack  the  domestic  subsidy.  But  if  they  do  not  at¬ 
tack  this  why  I  am  willing  to  overlook  it  and  concentrate  my  attention 
on  the  subsidy  to  the  foreign  producers. 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  is  a 
noted  economist. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  is  coming  now  ?  [Laughter.] 
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Senator  Curtis.  And  knows  all  the  figures  and  theories  of  trade. 
You  have  cited  a  purported  savings  to  the  consumers  by  the  purchase 
of  sugar  abroad. 

Suppose  all  of  the  needs  of  our  people  are  purchased  abroad,  if 
that  were  possible,  and  disregarding  the  effect  upon  our  economy,  how 
much  would  it  lower  the  household  expenses? 

Senator  Douglas.  The  total  subsidies  to  sugar  producers - 

Senator  Curtis.  No,  I  am  talking  about  all  these - 

Senator  Douglas.  May  I  answer  this  in  my  own  way  on  sugar  which 
is  the  immediate  subject? 

The  total  subsidies  paid  to  producers,  foreign  and  domestic,  come 
to  something  close  to  $550  million  a  year.  Now,  if  I  were  to  take  up 
the  removal  of  the  domestic  subsidy,  I  would  be  prepared  to  argue 
this  question  with  you.  But  since  1  hope  that  I  will  not  be  compelled 
to  take  it  up,  I  don’t  think  I  want  to  argue  it  at  this  time  and  I  would 
prefer  to  confine  myself  to  the  subsidy  to  the  foreign  producers. 

Now,  these  subsidies  have  been  going  on  for  at  least  2  years  in  the 
past  since  the  Cuban  quota  was  redistributed,  isn’t  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  correct.  It  has  not  always  been  in  exactly 
the  same  amount. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  understand. 

It  is  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $150  million  a  year,  and  prior  to 
that  time  this  subsidy  was  paid  to  the  Cuban  sugar  producers,  isn’t 
that  true? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  correct.  But  again,  I  think  if  you  go  back 
some  years  we  find  the  subsidy  was  not  so  great. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  think  our  diplomats  in  our  dealings  with  Cuba 
and  with  the  nations  which  tend  to  sympathize  with  Cuba  should  make 
clear  to  them  that  we  paid  the  Cubans,  paid  them  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  close  to  $150  million  more  than  the  world  price. 

It  is  true  that  somewhere  between  35  and  40  percent  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  was  milled  in  American  mills  there  so  that  our  companies  got 
back  a  considerable  proportion  of  this.  But  nevertheless,  we  were 
extremely  generous  to  the  Cuban  people  and  I  think  we  should  use  this 
as  propaganda  to  offset  Mr.  Castro’s  denunciation  of  us  as  being  harsh 
dealers. 

Now,  may  I  pass  to  this  point. 

In  Peru,  with  a  basic  quota  of  200,000  plus  an  allocation  of  150,000, 
does  not  that  come  to  purchases  of  350,000  tons  at  an  average  subsidy 
of  $56  a  ton,  or  a  total  subsidy  of  approximately  $19.6  million  ? 

Mr.  MuRniY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  know  who  are  the  bio-  producers  in 
Peru? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not,  Senator,  have  any  information  on  that, 
except  that  it  was  mentioned  this  morning  by  you,  I  believe. 

Senator  Douglas.  My  information  is  that  W.R.  Grace  &  Co.  owns  18 
percent  of  the  acreage,  and  crushes  21  percent  of  the  sugar;  that 
Nepena,  which  is  IT.S.  controlled,  has  5  percent  of  the  acreage  and 
crushes  5  percent  of  the  sugar.  And  that  this  firm  with  the  German 
name - 

Mr.  Murphy.  Guildemeister. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 
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Do  you  know  wliat  percentage  of  the  acreage  they  have,  Mr.  Myers? 
Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  But  my  understanding  is  or  my  rec¬ 
ollection  is  that  it  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  Grace. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  on  the  basis  of  20  percent  the  subsidy 
to  Grace  would  be  just  short  of  $5  million  a  year,  and  the  subsidy, 
therefore,  to  Guildemeister  would  be  more  than  $4  million  a  year. 

(At  the  direction  of  Senator  Douglas,  the  following  letter  from 
W.  R.  Grace  Co.,  which  was  received  subsequent  to  this  discussion,  is 
inserted  in  the  record:) 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 

Neic  York,  N.Y.,  June  21, 1962. 

Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 

U.8.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas  :  In  the  first  place,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
in  receiving  me  this  afternoon  and  for  your  generosity  in  consenting  to  amplify 
the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the  Finance  Committee  with  respect  to  certain 
reflections  on  Peruvian  sugar  producers  which  occurred  in  colloquies  during 
those  hearings. 

I  refer  to  those  portions  of  the  examination  of  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Myers 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  wherein  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  was  named  as  one 
of  the  “wealthy  plantation  owners”  in  Latin  America  in  a  context  which  could 
leave  the  impression  that  it  was  one  of  those  which  “do  not  invest  their  rents 
and  profits  to  any  appreciable  degree  in  their  own  country  but  send  them  abroad 
for  safekeeping.”  In  the  same  reference  it  is  possible  that  one  could  get  the 
impression  that  Grace  was  a  “big  landowner”  whose  profits,  when  not  “con¬ 
sumed  in  luxury”  are  “deposited  abroad  and  not  used  for  the  development  of 
their  own  countries,  deposited  notably  in  Switzerland ;  that  is,  they  go  into 
numbered  accounts,  hidden  from  public  view.” 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  an  American  corporation  with  35,000  stockholders  in  the 
United  States,  was  founded  in  Peru  108  years  ago,  and  has  long  been  proud 
of  its  record  of  honorable  treatment  of  its  Peruvian  hosts,  its  contribution  to 
their  economy  and  standard  of  living,  and  its  creation  of  greater  opportunities 
for  Peruvian  workers  and  managers.  At  the  same  time  it  has  held  modest  pride 
in  its  representation  abroad  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  United  States. 

After  talking  with  you  today,  I  am  edified  by  your  own  conscientious  wish, 
which  we  share,  that  no  room  for  doubt  be  left  as  to  the  role  of  such  an  Amer¬ 
ican  company  in  Peruvian  economic  life.  Far  from  depositing  our  profits  in 
Swiss  numbered  accounts  (of  which  we  have  none)  we  have,  throughout  our 
more  than  a  century  as  a  business  house  in  Peru,  plowed  back  our  earnings 
into  the  economic  development  of  that  country.  For  example,  the  two  Grace 
sugar  operations,  in  the  last  half  decade,  have  reinvested  in  the  Peruvian  sugar 
business  a  sum  in  excess  of  their  earnings  for  that  period. 

The  total  arable  area  of  our  two  plantations,  by  the  way,  is  25,000  acres. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  as  a  whole  invested  in  Peru  during  the  same  5-year  period 
over  $22  million.  In  fact,  our  confidence  in  all  Latin  America  is  such  that  in 
the  same  period  we  made  investments  in  Latin  America  of  $59.8  million.  Our 
projected  investments  for  the  next  5  years  are  $41.5  million,  or  a  total  of  Latin 
American  investments  in  the  decade  1957-60  of  over  $100  million. 

Our  company  has  been  a  leader  in  wage  increases,  has  created  new  high 
levels  of  social  benefits,  has  built  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  social  centers, 
youth  centers,  vocational  training  centers,  has  granted  scholarships  and  fur¬ 
nished  many  other  facilities  for  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  the  Peruvian  citi¬ 
zens  who  have  associated  themselves  with  us.  We  have  followed  the  policy 
of  taking  local  citizens  into  partnership  in  our  enterprises,  of  training  local 
citizens  for  the  highest  management  positions,  and  of  cultivating  a  respectful 
attitude  for  local  customs  and  traditions. 

I  wish  to  add  to  this  statement  my  conviction  and  that  of  my  associates  that 
the  other  major  Peruvian  sugar  producers  are  doing  any  exemplary  job  in  the 
same  respects  to  which  I  have  referred  in  commenting  on  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  We 
know  these  men  well,  and  we  know  their  operations.  A  study  of  Peru  makes  it 
manifest  that  these  men  ire  reinvesting  their  profits  in  the  development  of  local 
Peruvian  enterprises.  This  can  readily  be  seen  not  only  from  the  modernization 
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of  their  efficient  farms  and  mills,  primarily  done  with  machinery  and  equipment 
imported  from  the  United  States,  but  also  from  the  remarkable  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  Peru,  which  is  being  done  with  Peruvian  capital  that  is  quite  ob¬ 
viously  not  lying  idle  in  Swiss  accounts.  These  patriotic  men  could  well  be  an 
example  to  the  landowning  sector  of  many  underdeveloped  countries. 

Some  time  ago,  the  National  Planning  Association  commissioned  Prof.  Eugene 
W.  Burgess  of  the  University  of  California  (Berkeley)  and  Prof.  Frederick  H. 
Harbison,  professor  of  industrial  relations  at  Princeton  University,  to  write  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  AV.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  in  Peru  as  a  case  study  in  “U.S. 
Business  Performance  Abroad.”  The  authors  summed  up  the  performance  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  in  the  following  language  (p.  95)  : 

“Casa  Grace  has  not  taken  Peru’s  resources  for  foreign  use,  but  has  offered 
Peruvian-made  articles  that  supply  jobs  to  the  ever-growing  industrial  popula¬ 
tion,  has  increased  productivity  and  decreased  reliance  on  foreign  imports,  and, 
thereby,  has  directly  contributed  to  a  higher  level  of  living.” 

Our  company  today  is  presided  over  by  J.  Peter  Grace,  the  grandson  of  a  young 
Irish  immigrant  who  found  a  new  home  and  great  opportunity  in  Peru,  and  later 
became  a  U.S.  citizen  and  mayor  of  New  York.  We  have  long  been  motivated  by 
a  sense  of  gratitude  to  Peru  and  its  people.  Under  no  circumstances  would  Mr. 
Grace  or  any  of  his  management  ever  be  a  party  to  any  activity  or  practice  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  economy  of  the  country  or  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  its  people. 
As  U.S.  citizens  we  are  proud  of  our  association  with  Peru,  and  we  are  grateful 
to  you,  Senator  Douglas,  for  the  friendly  and  open-minded  hearing  you  gave  us 
this  afternoon. 

With  gratitude  and  great  respect, 

Sincerely  yours, 


(Signed)  John  D.  J.  Moore, 

Vice  President. 


Senator  Douglas.  Now,  I  notice  that  Haiti  is  included,  with  25,000 
basic  tons,  85  percent  of  the  milling  capacity  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Haitian  American  Sugar  Co.,  and,  therefore,  presumably  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  subsidy.  Incidentally,  the  wages  in  Haiti,  as  a  whole,  average 
hourly  earnings  are  the  magnificent  sum  of  9  cents  an  hour,  and  the 
rate  for  cutters  is  50  cents  a  ton  on  a  piecework  basis.  The  note  paid 
by  Hasco,  however,  I  am  told,  is  higher  than  that.  It  is  about  $1.80 
per  day. 

Now,  in  the  Dominican  Republic  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Trujillo  family  formerly  had  55  percent  of  the  acreage,  and  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  milling  capacity,  is  that  approximately  correct? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  that  sounds  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  that  the  Dominican  Republic  is  given  a 
300,000  for  basic  quota,  and  150,000  extra  for  a  total  of  450,000.  Thus, 
total  subsidies  would  be  just  short  of  $20  million  of  which  about  $11 
million  would  go  to  the  mills  formerly  owned  by  the  Trujillo  family, 
now  owned,  I  believe,  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  that  the  $22  million  extra  subsidy  which  the 
House  slipped  in  yesterday  would  be  distributed  in  approximately 
these  proportions. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir,  about,  30  percent  to  South  Puerto  Rico,  about 
8  percent,  I  believe,  to  Vicini,  a  small  private  interest,  and  the  rest 
to  this  government  corporation. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  this  is  in  addition  to  the  basic  and  supple¬ 
mental  quotas? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Let  us  take  up  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar 
Co.,  which  owns  La  Romana,  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  Douglas.  My  information  is  that  La  Roman  a  produces  ap¬ 
proximately  20  percent  of  the  Dominican  crop,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  About.  30  percent,  I  believe. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thirty. 

Well,  the  mills — my  figures  are  that  it  produces  20  percent,  that  it 
crushes  32  percent. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  are  undoubtedly  correct,  and  I  stand  corrected. 
I  was  thinking  of  its  milling  production. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  And  I  do  not - 

Senator  Douglas.  I  wanted  to  give  it  on  both  bases.  If  it  is  20  per¬ 
cent,  then  La  Romana  will  make  approximately  $4  million  plus  $4,400,- 
000  on  the  $22  million  bonus,  given  yesterday. 

On  a  30  percent  basis  it  would  make  approximately  $6  million  and 
$6.6  million,  isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Thirty  percent  of  that  would  be  about  $6.6  million. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Myers.  To  the  refiners. 

Senator  Douglas.  Those  are  handsome  bonuses,  aren’t  they  ? 

You  can  afford  to  hire  some  very  efficient  lawyers  for  that  sum. 

Now  let  us  take  Nicaragua.  Am  I  correct  that  Nicaraguan  Sugar 
Estates  has  about  24  percent  of  the  acreage  but  grinds  61  percent  of 
the  sugar? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  I  am  sorry  to  be  ignorant  about  the  Nicaraguan 
industry.  These  figures  have  come  to  my  attention  a  few  minutes  ago. 
They  agree  with  what  I  have  known  generally  about  the  countries.  I 
could  not  speak  authoritatively,  however,  on  these  individual  company 
figures. 

Senator  Douglas.  If  they  are  not  correct,  I  would  ask  to  have  any¬ 
one  who  challenges  these  make  the  corrections  for  the  record. 

My  information  also  is  that  Nicaraguan  Sugar  Estates  grinds  61 
percent  of  the  cane. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  believe  that  is  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  They  were  given  30,000  tons  basic  and  this 
amounts  to  a  subsidy  of  approximately  $1,680,000.  So  that  the 
Nicaraguan  Sugar  Estates  on  the  basis  of  landownership  would  get 
a  quarter  of  this  or  $250,000. 

On  the  basis  of  grinding  it  would  receive  approximately  a  million 
dollars. 

Now,  I  see  the  name  of  a  very  famous  family  here,  the  Somoza 
family,  which  is  credited  with  having  14  percent  of  the  landowner¬ 
ship  but  grinds  27  percent  of  the  sugar. 

So  these  ratios  would  be  about  one-seventh  and  one-quarter.  One- 
seventh  of  the  land  basis  would  be  a  subsidy  of  approximately  $240,- 
000  a  year.  On  the  basis  of  milling  capacity  it  would  be  about  $420,- 
000  a  year. 

Does  this  agree  with  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  believe  a  member  of  this  family  is  President  of 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  believe  that  would  be  so. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  another  member  of  the  family  is  Ambas¬ 
sador  from  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Myers.  That  I  don’t  know. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  we  can  inquire.  Is  there  a  representative 
of  the  State  Department  here  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  a  member  of  the  Somoza  family  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  believe  his  family  is — a  member  of  the  family.  I 
don’t  think  that  he  is. 

Senator  Douglas.  His  name  is  Sacasa  Somoza  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Sevilla-Sacasa,  that  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  by  marriage  he  is  connected  with  the  Somoza 
family. 

Mr.  Martin.  His  wife,  I  believe,  is  a  sister  of  the  present  President 
of  Nicaragua,  whose  name  is  Luis  Somoza. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  about  Guatemala,  which  is  assigned  20,000 
tons  or  a  subsidy  of  approximately  $1,120,000? 

Do  you  know  about  concentration  of  ownership  or  milling  capacity 
there  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not,  Senator,  I  regret  to  say. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  hope  this  information  can  be  collected. 

In  Ecuador  my  information  is  that  there  are  only  four  mills,  the 
largest  mill  has  a  grinding  capacity  of  53.5  percent  of  the  national 
capacity.  Ecuador  has  been  assigned  30,000  tons,  or  which  will  be  a 
subsidy  of  $1,680,000,  or  possibly  a  subsidy  to  this  mill  of  around 
$800,000  a  year. 

As  our  figures  come  in  I  will  try  to  include  more  of  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Myers,  you  have  studied  the  sugar  situation  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  tried  to,  to  some  slight  extent,  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  believe  you  are  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
great  world  sugar  experts.  Your  modesty  compels  you  to  deny  that. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you  for  that  compliment. 

Senator  Douglas.  When  the  Cuban  quota  was  reassigned  in  the 
summer  of  1960,  and  that  amounted,  diet  it  not,  to  a  windfall  to  the 
countries  which  received  the  previous  sugar  quota. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  Senator. 

We  are  able  to  take  in,  of  course,  only  sugar  that  had  been  produced 
for  the  world  market  over  and  above  the  quotas  that  they  had  pro¬ 
duced  for  us. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  is  it  not  true  that  taking  the  world  as  a 
whole,  there  were  approximately  10  million  tons  of  sugar  in  storage? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct,  and  so  far  as  I  can  recall  and  thank  you 
for  reminding  me  of  the  figure ;  I  had  forgotten  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  what  happened,  therefore,  was  that  sugar 
produced  at  one  price  level,  a  low  price  level,  now  suddenly  became 
worth  almost  twice  that  amount. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  a  complete  windfall  of  approximately  $150 
million,  therefore,  went  into  the  pockets  of  either  the  sugar  spec¬ 
ulators,  sugar  storage  men,  or  sugar  producers. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes.  It  would  be  about  at  that  annual  rate.  Actually, 
of  course,  we  stopped  taking  sugar  from  Cuba  in  July  1960,  and  the 
reduction  in  the  Cuban  quota  was  only  700,000  tons  that  year,  so  to 
that  extent  it  was  a  smaller  amount. 
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Senator  Douglas.  This  was  continued  in  the  act  which  Congress 
passed  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  aid  to  Latin 
America. 

Who  got  this  windfall  in  19G0  ?  Did  the  poor  peasants  down  at  the 
bottom  get  the  windfall  or  did  the  big  landowners  and  sugar  mill 
owners  and  speculators  get  the  windfall  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  we  have,  at  your  request,  a  year  ago,  under¬ 
taken  to  make  some  little  survey  of  that.  The  information  that  we 
are  able  to  assemble,  I  think,  you  will  agree,  was  most  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  perhaps  more  facts 
per  square  inch  in  the  statistical  table  that  you  have  just  discussed 
than  in  all  the  reams  of  paper  that  we  submitted  to  you. 

Senator  Douglas.  Just  to  refresh  your  memory,  in  1959  our  in¬ 
formation  is  that  field  hands  in  Peru  received  between  $1.20  and 
$1.80  a  day. 

In  1960  they  went  up  to  $1.35  to  $2,  an  increase  of  only  about  15 
to  20  cents. 

In  1961,  from  a — from  $1.50  to  $2.25,  an  increase  of  30  cents  over 
the  past.  My  figures  also  indicate  that  the  W.  It.  Grace  &  Co.  pays  a 
daily  wage  to  cane  cutters  of  $3  per  day. 

But  on  the  whole,  the  increase  was  not  great. 

Mr.  Myers.  Certainly  in  terms  of  U.S.  wage  levels  they  were  very 
small,  that  is  correct.  They  are  still  low. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  believe  the  increase  came  to  from  2  to  3  cents 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Our  information  is  that  in  Haiti  the  basic  pay 
in  1961  is  81  cents  a  day,  about  9  cents  an  hour,  although  Hasco  may 
pay  about  $1.80  per  day ;  Costa  Rica  $1.13  a  day,  assuming  they  have 
an  8-liour  day  there,  which  they  may  well  have,  about  14  cents  an 
hour. 

This  has  remained  steady. 

It  is  the  same  in  1960  and  1961  as  in  1959. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  it  remained  steady  at  $1  a  day,  in  1959 
and  1960,  but  did  increase  to  $2  a  day  in  1961. 

Then - 

Mr.  Myers.  May  I  interrupt  you,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  For  just  a  moment. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  increase  in  1961  was,  came,  when  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  took  over  and  it  was  an  action  of  the  new  Government  and  had 
no  relation  to  our  sugar  program. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

My  information  is  that  in  Mexico  the  basic  wage  of  field  hands  has 
remained  unchanged.  In  1959  it  was  $1.60  a  day,  which  would  be  20 
cents  an  hour,  assuming  an  8-hour  day;  in  1960  it  was  identical;  in 
1961  it  was  identical. 

In  Nicaragua  there  was  an  increase  from  $1.42  in  1959  to  $1.70  in 
1960,  to  $2.13  in  1961. 
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In  the  Philippines  it  was  95  cents  a  day  in  1959,  falling  to  84  cents 
a  clay  in  1960;  91  cents  a  day  in  1961,  or  4  cents  a  day  less  at  the  end 
than  it  was  2  years  before. 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  those  figures 
translated  into  U.S.  dollars  would  reflect,  I  presume,  the  variations  in 
the  value  of  the  Philippine  peso. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  may  well  be. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  assume,  therefore,  that - - 

Senator  Douglas.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  develop  is  this:  Here 
we  have  a  huge  windfall  of  $150  million  a  year  which  has  been  paid 
for  2  years,  and  which  the  House  now  proposes  should  be  continued 
for  41/2  years,  and  expanded,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Now,  such  evidences  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  are  that  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  this  trickles  down  to  the  workers  on  the  plantations. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  I  think  your  statistical  information  is  quite  con¬ 
clusive  on  the  countries  that  you  have  cited,  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  happened  was  that  in  most  cases  the  big 
landowners,  who  generally  were  also  the  big  millowners,  got  t  hese  sums 
of  money. 

Mr.  Myers.  Except  to  the  extent  that  it  was  reflected  in  wages  and, 
in  some  cases,  in  taxes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  be  a  supporter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  because  I  think  this  is 
an  effort  to  get  the  benefits  down  to  the  people. 

But  I  think  it  is  evident  that  this  sugar  program  does  not  appreci¬ 
ably  help  the  people  when  it  is  done.  In  large  part  it  helps  the 
already  wealthy  group  of  landowners. 

I  spent  a  little  time  in  Latin  America  last  December,  and  I  tried 
to  collect  information  on  this  subject. 

Would  you  say  that  this  observation  is  far  from  the  truth:  namely, 
that  on  the  whole  the  wealthy  plantation  owners  in  Latin  America  do 
not  invest  their  rents  and  profits  to  any  appreciable  degree  in  their 
own  country,  but  send  them  abroad  for  safekeeping  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  I  would  have  no  firsthand  knowledge  of  that. 
I  would  hope  that  your  statement  would  be  somewhat  of  an  over¬ 
statement  ;  I  would  hope  so.  There  is  progress  going  on  down  there 
in  some  of  those  countries,  we  all  know. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  have  found  very  reputable  students  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  who  say  that  virtually  all  the  profits  made  by  the  landowners,  not 
consumed  in  luxury  by  these  landowners,  are  deposited  abroad  and  not 
used  for  the  development  of  their  own  countries.  They  are  deposited 
notably  in  Switzerland;  that  is,  they  go  into  numbered  accounts,  and 
are  hidden  from  public  view. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  we  do  have  to  recognize  that 
after  the  experiences,  such  as  we  had  down  here  in  Cuba,  where  we 
certainly  thought  that  was  safe  for  capitalism,  that  people  in  countries 
that  are  likely  to  have  their  properties  taken  over  do  have  to  do  what 
they  can  to  protect  themselves. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  those  very  actions  strengthen  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  make  the  turnover  more  probable. 

Mr.  Myers.  Unfortunately,  that  is  correct,  sir. 
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Senator  Douglas.  And  you  have  this  group  more  intent  on  saving 
their  own  individual  skins  and  their  own  individual  fortunes  than 
in  building  up  their  own  country  or  protecting  their  economic  system. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  simple,  elementary  economics. 

Senator  Douglas.  "What? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  say,  that  is  simple,  elementary  economics,  and  I  think 
it  is  undeniable. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  they  say :  “If  you  take  this  $150  million 
away  from  us,  you  destroy  Latin  American  friendship  and  turn  the 
people  against  you.” 

Isn’t  that  what  they  are  arguing? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  that  goes  over  into  another  field  that  I  would 
rather  leave  to  someone  else. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  think  that  these  countries  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  windfall  which  we  give  them;  that  is,  a  legal  vested 
right,  put  it  that  way  ? 

Do  they  have  a  vested  right  in  the  windfalls  which  we  gave  them  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  on  that  score,  I  can  speak  with  some  studied 
background.  I  listened  most  intently  to  the  debates,  and  certainly 
we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  the  laws  of  Congress  in  trying  to  make 
it  clear,  and  in  our  own  actions  and  publications  we  have  meticulously 
been  trying  to  emphasize  that  the  reallocations  of  the  Cuban  quota 
were  not  permanent  quotas.  They  wei'e  simply  tempoi*ary  realloca¬ 
tions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  invented  some  sort  of  screwball  wording 
of  nonquota  purchase  authorizations  to  try  to  emphasize  that  this 
is  not  a  permanent  right.  But  still  we  get  the  criticisms  as  Secretary 
Murphy  pointed  out  this  morning,  if  you  go  from  a  temporary  one  to 
a  lower  one  or  do  not  have  a  temporary  one  come  quick  enough. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  was  denounced  from  one  end  of  Mexico  to 
Panama  last  year  and  declared  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  which  I  certainly  do  not  regard  myself  as  being. 

This  is  a  gratuity  which  we  have  paid,  a  very  unwise  gratuity,  a 
sum  not  going  to  the  people  but  in  large  part  to  a  relatively  restricted 
group. 

It  does  not  further  democracy.  Quite  the  contrary.  This  selfish 
group  is  now  demanding  that  it  be  continued,  and  they  are  trying  to 
make  out  the  United  States  as  an  enemy  of  the  Latin  American  people, 
which  we  are  not,  and  this  is  the  tragedy,  that  the  sums  which  most 
of  these  people  refuse  to  invest  in  their  own  countries  have  to  be  made 
good  by  the  American  taxpayer  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  we  are  being  called  in  to  make  good  the  failure  in  the  faith  of 
these  people  in  their  own  nations. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  want  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  should  prefer  not  to. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  will  let  it  stand  for  the  record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Curtis. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

The  Sugar  Act  now  is  operated  at  a  profit  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  processing  fees,  fees  from  the  processing  tax  of  $10 
per  ton,  Senator,  do  exceed  our  Sugar  Act  payments  by  an  average 
over  the  years  of  about  $18  million  a  year,  as  I  recall. 
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Senator  Curtis.  Now,  is  that  the  entire  cost  of  operating  the  Sugar 
Act? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  includes  the  Sugar  Act  payments  and  the  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  for  administering  the  sugar  program,  yes,  the  entire 
Government  cost. 

Senator  Curtis.  When  the  consumers  of  the  country  buy  sugar,  the 
price  they  pay  is  the  entire  cost,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  is  no  part  of  the  price  of  sugar  paid  either 
by  the  housewife  or  the  industrial  users  that  is  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  House  bill  provides  for  the  domestic  producers 
receiving  63  percent  of  the  growth  factor.  What  proportion  do  the 
domestic  producers  receive  under  existing  law? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  received  about  55  percent  of  the  growth  over 
8,350,000  tons.  They  received  approximately  53  percent  of  that  basic 
tonnage. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  when  did  we  go  to  the  55  percent  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  1956,  if  my  memory  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  was  it  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  fixed  quotas  remained  in  effect  until  January  1, 
1956,  Senator.  So  that  they  were  fixed  for  your  beets  at  1,800,000  tons. 

Senator  Curtis.  So  back  at  that  date  was  the  first  time  the  domestic 
producers  shared  in  the  so-called  growth  factor? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  Isn't  it  true  that  increased  production  by  reason 
of  advances,  technological  advances,  and  improvement  in  fertilizer 
and  seed  and  farming  operations  used  up  that  55  percent? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  have  run,  the  expansion  as  a  result  of  improved 
yield  per  acre  is  general!}'  credited  to  be,  as  much  as  50,000  tons  a  year ; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  is  the  anticipated  advance  in  increased  yield 
expected  to  be  in  the  next  5  years  over  the  life  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  assumed,  sir,  that  it  would  be  comparable  with 
that  of  the  past  or  around  50,000  tons. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  have  taken  into  account  in  estimating  that 
the  increased  basic  quota  and  the  increase  in  the  growth  factor  up 
to  63  percent,  you  have  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  present  acre¬ 
age  will  increase  its  yield  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  estimating  that  you  have  estimated  that  the 
proposal  would  provide  for  one  new  sugar  plant  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  Senator.  The  assumption  is  that  you  will  have 
about  75,000  tons  a  year  increase  in  the  beet  quota;  that  the  increase 
as  a  result  of  increased  yield  per  acre  will  probably  average  on  a  trend 
line  of  around  50,000  tons. 

There  is  always  some  dropping  out,  some  changing,  so  that  it  is 
assumed  that  will  take  care  of  perhaps  25,000  tons,  so  that  you  can 
have  a  new  mill  and  not  have  to  cut  down  significantly  at  least - 

Senator  Curtis.  You  would  not  have  to  punish  anybody  for  their 
increased  production  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  our  hope ;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Curtis.  And  still  have  a  minimum  50,000-ton  increase  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  the  computation  and  expectation;  yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  looks  like  would  be  the  expansion  of  domestic 
cane  production  on  the  mainland? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  we  have  had  a  bit  of  an  explosion  in  Florida 
in  the  past  3  years,  very  largely  this  past  year,  going  from  3  to  11 
mills,  and  the  acreage  last  year  was  61,000  acres.  This  year  I  think  it 
is  going  to  be  around  135,000  acres,  so  it  is  going  up  very,  very  sharply. 

In  Louisiana  there  was  a  slight  increase.  It  is  assumed,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  Murphy  pointed  out  this  morning,  that  we  will  have  to  institute 
acreage  controls  in  the  mainland  cane  area.  But  we  hope  not  to  have 
to  cut  acreage  back  seriously. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  any  expansion  allowed  for  cane  in  either  the 
administration  bill  or  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  administration  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  would  allow, 
if  our  forecasts  are  correct,  for  about  25,000  tons  a  year  increase  for 
the  mainland  cane  area. 

Senator  Curtis.  Was  the  reason  that  the  risk  could  be  taken  for 
building  new  plants  in  Florida  during  this  period  when  we  had  no 
permanent  legislation  the  fact  that  the  risk  could  be  taken  to  build 
new  plants  there?  Was  that  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  building 
the  type  of  plant  that  could  either  process  the  mainland  cane  or  the 
raw  sugar  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir.  It  was — well,  it  started  out  with  the  U.S. 
Sugar  Corp.’s  plans  to  add  a  new  plant — it  is  a  long-established  firm — 
and  it  could  use  one  for  efficient  processing  purposes.  And  from  there 
a  wildfire  occurred,  and  cooperatives  started. 

There  was  some  Cuban  capital  over  here  that  wanted  to  get  into  the 
sugar  business,  expatriates  from  Cuba,  feeling  that  they  knew  how  to 
produce  sugar,  and  that  here  was  an  opportunity  for  continuing  in 
the  line  of  production  that  they  were  interested  in  and  knew. 

It  was,  frankly,  a  sheer  gamble  that  the  Congress  might  come  along 
later  and  give  them  a  quota  so  that  they  could  market  their  sugar. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  anticipate  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  from  all  indications  that  we  have,  the  per 
capita  consumption  is  extremely  stable  at  approximately  103  pounds 
raw  value  per  capita.  There  are  some  little  fluctuations  from  year  to 
year  one  way  or  the  other  in  distribution,  but  apparently  the  total 
consumption  is  right  on  that  trend  line  and  we  do  not  know  how  to 
change  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  present  trend  in  diets  and  weight  control  and 
that  sort  of  thing  is  not  a  significant  factor  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Seemingly  has  had  no  measurable  effect. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  portion  of  the  sugar  is  used  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  as  compared  to  the  portion  that  is  used  directly  by  the  housewife  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Approximately  70  percent  now  for  manufacturing  and 
30  percent  for  the  housewife,  which,  I  might  say,  is  almost  exactly  the 
converse  of  the  prewar  situation. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  definitely  the  converse  of  when  the  Sugar  Act 
was  written. 

Mr.  Myers.  Definitely  so. 
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Senator  Curtis.  If  either  the  House  bill  or  the  administration  bill, 
which  I  understand  is  the  Senate  bill,  were  enacted,  so  far  as  the 
domestic  production  is  concerned  we  would  still  be  importing  40  per¬ 
cent  of  our  sugar  needs,  would  we  not,  a  little  more  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Approximately  that,  yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  product,  agricultural  or 
nonagri cultural,  that  we  have  the  capacity  to  produce  where,  by  law, 
that  portion  of  our  consumption  is  mandatorily  given  to  foreign 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  Senator,  the  question,  I  think,  is  a  little  broad  for 
me  to  answer. 

We  do,  as  you  know,  have  two  agricultural  commodities  we  produce 
in  quantity  of  which  we  are  major  importers.  Sugar  is  one  and  wool 
is  the  other.  We  do  have  a  wool  program  to  expand  our  domestic 
wool  production,  but  we  have  not,  as  I  understand  it,  gotten  up  to  the 
objectives  of  that  act. 

Here  there  is  a  problem,  as  Secretary  Murphy  pointed  out - 

Senator  Curtis.  Before  you  leave  the  wool,  what  is  the  objective 
on  wool  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  figure  that  was  in  the  act. 
I  would  have  to  check  it,  Senator.  I  can  do  so. 

(The  following  was  later  received  for  the  record:) 

Domestic  Production  Goal  Under  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  established  an  annual  domestic  production 
goal  of  300  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool,  grease  basis.  The  average  domestic 
mill  consumption  for  the  years  1957  through  1961  was  551  million  pounds  domes¬ 
tic  greasy  shorn  equivalent.  Thus,  the  established  goal  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  is  54  percent  of  the  recent  average  annual  mill  consumption.  Domestic 
production  of  shorn  wool  in  1961  was  261  million  pounds  or  87  percent  of  the  goal 
of  300  million  pounds  of  domestic  production. 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  you  supply  it  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  be  delighted  to  do  so. 

But  in  the  case  of  sugar  here,  we  do  have  to  balance  the  interest  of 
the  refiners  who  use  foreign  sugar  against  the  interests  of  the  domestic 
growers  and  mills.  We  have  to  balance  the  interests  of  our  export 
producers,  such  as  our  wheat  producers,  against  the  interests  of  our 
domestic  sugar  producers. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  now,  as  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  do  you  regard  the  sugar  production  as  a  part  of  the 
overall  agricultural  picture  here  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Oh,  certainly ;  yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  have  had  no  producers  of  any  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  such  as  wheat,  asking  you  to  restrict  the  production  of  sugar  under 
the  very  doubtful  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  trade  wheat  for 
sugar  in  some  other  country,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  Senator.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  effort 
made,  of  course,  to  work  out  bilateral  trade  exchanges. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  wouldn’t  it  be  fair  to  say  of  those  groups — and 
I  am  familiar  with  what  the  wheat  people  want — that  they  say,  “if  we 
are  to  import  sugar” — and  they  realize  that  considerable  sugar  will  be 
imported,  they  would  like  to  have  wheat  traded  for  it,  if  possible,  is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct ;  yes. 
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Senator  Curtis.  But  you  have  no  pressures  from  other  branches  of 
agriculture  to  deliberately  hold  down  the  production  of  sugar  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  Senator.  Each  enterprise,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted, 
is  interested  in  pushing  its  own  particular  objectives,  when  you  get 
into  multilateral  trade  and  foreign  trade,  the  relationships  get  a  little 
bit  intangible - 

Senator  Curtis.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Myers  (continuing) .  And,  therefore,  you  do  not  see  these  direct 
pressures. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  are  areas  domestically  that  are  seeking  the 
opportunity  to  produce  sugarbeets  that  are  now  raising  crops  in  sur¬ 
plus  ;  that  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  And,  in  fact,  that  is  true  of  almost  every  area. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  true  in  many  areas. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  Now,  the  production  of  sugar  at  the  present 
time  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  economy  of  Nebraska.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  our  farmers,  it  is  important  to  our  processors. 

I  want  a  program  that  will  preserve  and  protect  what  they  have  now. 
I  do  not  want  to  jeopardize  it.  I  do  not  want  it  to  end  there. 

I  feel  that  it  is  very  much  in  the  interest  of  our  individual  farmers, 
of  our  communities,  and  of  the  whole  overall  agricultural  picture  that 
we  have  an  increased  production. 

I  realize  that  this  increase  must  be  orderly,  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  hastily  cause  or  even  hold  out  a  hope  that  plants  could  be  built 
where  it  would  be  unwise  to  build  them  or  economically  it  would  not 
be  feasible. 

What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  is  there  anything  particularly  magic 
above  five  new  processing  plants  in  the  next  5  years? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  Senator.  I  think  there  is  nothing  magic  about  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  cannot  be  defended  as  the  right  number  rather 
than  four  or  six  or  seven  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  not  know  how  to  go  about  that,  except  I  would 
say  that  you  do  have  a  balancing  of  these  forces,  and  this  was  worked 
out  with  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  try  to  get  a  total  that  the  various 
groups  could  live  with  and  still  allow  something  for  expansion  that 
did  not  constitute  too  much  of  a  threat  to  the  old  established  growers. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  understand  that,  and  I  do  not  impugn  the  mo¬ 
tives  or  the  intentions  of  anyone  who  has  entered  into  the  deliberations. 

The  people  who  now  are  processing  offshore  sugar  or  processing 
domestic  sugar  or  existing  growers  we,  at  least,  know  they  are  and 
can  be  invited  to  a  conference  to  at  least  discuss  it. 

Those  who  are  not  sharing  in  the  production  or  processing  at  this 
time,  we  do  not  know  who  they  are,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  invite 
them  into  a  conference,  is  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  That,  unfortunately,  is  correct.  We  have  made  some 
efforts  to  get  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  you  would  recognize  that  the  Congress  had  a 
responsibilty  to  those  people  ? 

Mr.  Myf.rs.  Yes.  Senator.  We  have  even  recognized  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  administratively  to  get  those  voices  heard,  and  we 
have  made  efforts  to  invite  them. 
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But,  as  you  say,  it  is  difficult  to  get  somebody  when  you  do  no  know 
who  he  is. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  he  does  not  start  out  from  the  same  premise 
in  the  give  and  take  conversation  either. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  administration  bill  is  predicated  upon  a  basic 
consumption  of  9,850,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  9.7  million  now,  and  growing  at  about  100,000  tons  a 
year;  some  people  would  say  150,000  tons.  There  is  no  purpose  in 
arguing  over - 

Senator  Curtis.  About  9,850,000—9.8  million  in  1963. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  would  be  about  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  For  1963  it  would  be  about  9,850,000  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Presumably  that. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  based  upon  an  importation  of  40  percent. 

The  difference  between  an  importation  of  40  percent  and  39  percent 
is  1  percent.  You  start  scattering  that  1  percent  all  over  the  world, 
and  it  does  not  create  a  great  deal  of  prosperity  or  make  very  many 
people  happy.  But  1  percent  of  9.850,000  would  be  98,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  would  be  substantially  100,000  tons. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  would  be  substantially  100,000  tons. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  estimate  that  50,000  tons  are  about  the 
right  amount  for  a  new  plant  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  So  a  variation  of  the  40  percent  to  be  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  and  counting  our  possessions  and  offshore  is¬ 
lands  as  domestic,  to  change  that  40  to  39  coidd  add  a  couple  of  plants 
to  this  country. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  would  be  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  there  are  only  five  areas 
that  it  would  be  economically  feasible  and  which  are  ready  to  go  now 
in  the  support  of  a  sugar  plant  in  the  beet  area? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  want  to  debate  that  subject,  in  the 
least 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  my  point  is  that  I  think  the  Congress  could 
err  on  both  sides.  I  think  we  should  go  so  far  as  to  insist  on  domestic 
production  that  would  lead  into  some  problems,  but  I  think  we  could 
hold  it  down  to  a  point  where  it,  administratively,  would  create  some 
very  difficult  burdens  as  well  as  being  unfair  to  some  sections  of  the 
country,  and  if  I  can  digress  for  just  a  few  seconds,  we  had  an  incident 
in  my  home  community  back  in  World  War  II  days  when  everything 
was  rationed,  including  shoes. 

There  was  a  mother  of  twin  boys,  they  were  at  the  growing  age,  they 
were  outgrowing  their  shoes,  they  were  kicking  them  out  and  so  on, 
and  she  had  no  more  ration  stamps. 

She  appeared  before  the  ration  board  and  told  her  story,  and  they 
deliberated  awhile,  and  then  for  these  twin  boys  they  voted  to  allow 
ration  stamps  for  one  pair  of  shoes. 

That  is  what  could  happen  here  if  this  domestic  expansion  is  sliced 
too  thin. 

Senator  Morton.  If  the  Senator  would  yield,  he  could  have  sent 
the  boys  to  Kentucky  and  he  would  have  no  need  for  shoes. 
[Laughter.] 
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Senator  Curtis.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Bennett.  Or  he  could  have  sent  to  Kentucky  for  some  more 
ration  stamps.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  I  was  interested  in  a  suggestion  for  language 
that  would  clarify  the  status  of  the  quota  for  an  area  that  Senator 
Kerr  and  Senator  Anderson  spoke  of,  that  would  fix  it  so  it  would 
be  definite  and  could  be  relied  upon. 

Under  existing  law,  how  is  it  determined  as  to  what  processing 
plant  shall  receive  the  marketing  quota  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  the  marketing  quota  under  the  present  law  goes 
to  processors  on  the  basis  of  three  named  factors  in  the  law :  Past 
marketings,  ability  to  market,  and  production  from  proportionate 
share  beets  or  cane. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  is  that  last  one  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Production,  you  may  say. 

Senator  Curtis.  Available  production  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Myers.  Past  production,  current  production.  Those  three 
factors. 

Now,  the  courts  have  indicated  that  we  have  some  slight  leeway  in 
interpreting  them.  But  we  have  always  taken  a  recent  average,  for 
past  marketings.  We  have  usually  used  the  highest  recent  year’s  expe¬ 
rience  for  demonstrated  ability  to  market,  and  we  almost  always  use 
current  production  for  this  last  figure. 

Senator  Curtis.  IIow  are  you  going  to  apply  that  to  an  area  that 
is  not  served  by  a  processing  plant  now,  and  we  will  assume  that  it  is 
an  area  where  there  is  considerable  sugarbeet  production,  but  they  are 
paying  extra  freight  to  get  it  out,  at  least  enough  to  demonstrate  ability 
to  produce,  and  have  over  a  period  of  years  ?  Is  there  anything  in  this 
law,  this  proposal,  to  enable  you  to  select  a  processing  company  and 
to  give  them  a  marketing  quota  ?  There  would  be  no  past  marketing 
in  the  new  area.  Their  ability  to  market  could  be  shown  and,  of  course, 
the  current  production  in  the  area  probably  would  be  taken  care  of 
by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  current  production — and  I  might  say  under  the 
additional  amendments  that  Senator  Kerr  and  Senator  Anderson 
are  discussing,  there  would  also  be  a  specific  reference  to  authorization 
to  take  into  account  the  ability  of  these  new  plants  to  market. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  proper  then  to  make  a 
request,  if  it  is  not  already  made,  that  in  this  language  you  submit 
that  there  would  also  be  sufficient  language  submitted  to  this  commit¬ 
tee  that  would  make  it  possible  to  grant  a  marketing  quota. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  what  they  are  working  on  now. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  question  I  am  about  to  ask  is  for  information 
only  and  has  no  relation  to  any  company  or  anything  else.  Would  that 
marketing  quota  have  to  go  to  any  existing  company  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  Senator.  There  would  be  no  need  under  this  lan¬ 
guage  for  it  to  go  to  any  existing  company. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  have  no  reason  to  raise  any  word  against  an  exist¬ 
ing  company.  I  was  just  thinking  over  all  the  United  States  there 
might  be  an  area  where  the  other  factors  were  favorable  to  the  sugar- 
beet  industry,  but  that  they  could  not  wait  for  someone  to  expand. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  might  say  that  there  is  at  least  one  area  that  I  know 
of  where  farmers  are  thinking  of  organizing  a  cooperative. 
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Senator  Curtis.  Understand,  I  am  not  trying  to  argue  the  merits 
or  to  promote  that,  but  I  do  think  the  law  should  be  clearer  so  that 
existing  processors  or  whoever  is  logical  and  could  do  it,  to  get  a  mar¬ 
keting  quota  and  not  be  prevented  therefrom  because  there  was  no  past 
performance  in  the  area  it  is  going  to  serve. 

Now,  in  determining  the  feasibility  of  or  the  appropriateness  of  a 
new  area,  what  are  the  factors  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account? 
I  assume  that  proven  ability  to  produce  beets  is  one  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  I  would  think  that  efficient  production  of 
beets  would  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  to  be  given  con¬ 
sideration. 

We  have  observed  that  wherever  the  grower  is  not  able  to  grow 
efficiently  and  make  a  profit  competitively,  he  tends  to  go  out,  and  the 
factory  has  trouble.  So  that  certainly  ability  of  the  growers  to  pro¬ 
duce  would  be  a  prime  factor  and,  presumably,  this  law  is  written  for 
farmers,  so  certainly  it  should  be  written  for  the  farmers  who  have 
an  ability  to  produce. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  other  factors  would  there  be  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  the  desire  to  grow  would  certainly  be  in  there. 
In  other  words,  you  have  many  areas  that  could  grow  sugarbeets  in 
this  country,  where  they  have  the  ability  to  grow  other  crops,  some, 
like  in  the  Corn  Belt  area,  where  they  could  grow  sugarbeets,  but 
under  normal  conditions  they  would  prefer  to  grow  corn  or  some  other 
crop. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  there  any  other  factors  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  of  course - 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  there  have  to  be  a  request  from  the  process¬ 
ing  company  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  the  final  analysis  you  would  have  to  know  there  was 
going  to  be  a  plant  put  up  there,  and  not  just  talk  about  hopes,  but 
actually  something  specific. 

Senator  Curtis.  Sort  of  a  readiness  to  build  a  plant. 

Mr.  Myers.  Exactly,  and  to  commit  capital  in  the  building  of  that 
plant. 

Senator  Curtis.  Based  upon  your  wide  knowledge  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry,  Mr.  Myers,  what  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  processing 
company  would  have  to  look  to  to  determine  whether  or  not  an  area 
was  desirable? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  I  would  think  they  would  have  to  look  at  the 
same  things.  They  could  speak  more  intelligently  about  this. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  would  be  interested  in  production  and 
whether  or  not  the  farmers - 

Mr.  Myers.  They  would  have  to  look  at  the  basic  production,  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  growers,  the  willingness  of  the  growers  to  plant  sugarbeets 
rather  than  other  crops;  the  dependability  of  the  area  year-in  and 
year-out  as  to  water  supplies  and  labor  supplies,  and  what  would 
happen  if  the  prices  of  some  of  our  other  crops  went  up  relative  to 
sugarbeets. 

They  would  have  to  look  at  their  own  mechanical  problems,  and 
finally  at  their  marketing  problems.  How  far  do  they  have  to  ship 
the  sugar  before  they  can  find  a  market. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to,  the  nearness  to  a 
market  for  the  sugar. 
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Mr.  Myers.  That,  presumably,  would  be  one  of  the  factors. 

Of  course,  sugar  is  a  rather  expensive  product  and,  therefore,  can 
stand  a  good  deal  of  shipping.  But  shipping  is  costly  and,  naturally, 
the  farther  they  ship  the  lower  the  returns. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  is  most  of  the  beet  sugar  marketed  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  the  Chicago-west  territory,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Chicago  and  west  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Chicago  and  west,  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  is  most  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  marketed  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  the  same  area. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  Hawaiian  sugar  shipped  as  far  east  as  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  you  familiar  with  freight  rates,  in  general  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  freight  rate  is  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Chicago,  sir.  I  am  sure  some  Hawaiians  are  here  to  give  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  the  freight  from  Kansas  or  Nebraska  or  Colo¬ 
rado  to  Chicago  would  be  less  than  the  freight  from  Hawaii,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  believe  it  would ;  I  am  sure  it  would. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  expansion  in  the  beet  sugar  would  likely  come 
in  the  Western  States  or  Chicago,  and  some  little  distances  of  that? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  there  is  expansion,  there  is  a  growth  of  the 
western  market,  with  the  tremendous  expansion  in  population  and 
manufacturing  out  there,  it  is  true.  But  also  as  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  has  been  increasing  in  the  last  2  years,  it  has  had  to  push  progres¬ 
sively  farther  eastward,  and  they  have  also  had  to  push  harder  on  their 
Chicago-west  markets  to  take  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  for 
themselves  and  push  out  cane  sugar. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  the  Pacific  States  are  more  than  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  Myers.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Without  Hawaiian - 

Mr.  Myers.  Without  what  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  Without  Hawaiian  sugar. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  Senator,  Hawaiian  sugar  is  a  part  of  California. 
It  has  been  there  for  many,  many  years. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes ;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Myers.  And,  frankly,  I  just  do  not  have  in  mind  any  computa¬ 
tions  with  Hawaiian  sugar  out  of  that  area. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  see. 

To  what  extent  has  the  pattern  of  trade  and  the  economics  of  it 
determined  the  sale  of  sugar  in  the  Southern  States?  Is  that  pre¬ 
dominantly  a  cane  area  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Southern  States,  yes,  Senator,  from  southeastern 
Texas  where  we  have  one  refinery,  over  to  Louisiana,  where  we  have 
a  whole  group  of  refineries,  and  on  over  to  Georgia  where  we  have 
one  large  refinery  that  handles  a  large  part  of  the  Florida  sugar,  that 
is  all  a  cane  area,  and  very  little  beet  sugar  gets  down  into  there. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  wide  an  area  do  they  have,  Mr.  Myers,  the 
predominant  place  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  it  is  predominant  in  the  South  and  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  that  area.  As  you  go  north  and  westward,  they  come  progres¬ 
sively  more  into  competition  with  beet  sugar  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  States,  and  then  the  Chicago  territory,  of  course,  is  a  great  com- 
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petitive  ground  for  all  sugar,  especially  from  the  Gulf  States  and 
from  the  West. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  cane  competitive  in  the  Southwest  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  competitive  throughout  the  West  from 
California,  and  it  is  competitive,  of  course,  in  the  Southwest  from 
the  Sugarland  Refinery  in  Sugarland  or  Imperial  Refinery  in  Sugar- 
land,  Tex. 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  you  say  cane  has  the  predominant  position 
throughout  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Not  throughout  Texas.  I  would  say  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  Texas,  as  I  recall  the  area.  I  have  forgotten  exactly  where 
the  breaking  point  comes.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  sharp  dividing  line. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  a  gradation  from  one  to  the  other,  and  I  would 
much  prefer  to  have  some  of  these  people  in  the  sugar  trade  who  really 
know  this  area  discuss  it  than  to  discuss  it  myself. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  hope  they  will,  too.  But  I  feel  that  there  should 
be  something  in  the  record  on  this,  and  I  appreciate  your  answer  very 
much. 

Now,  a  question  or  two  about  Cuba.  What  was  Cuba’s  permanent 
quota  prior  to  the  Communist  takeover  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  was — their  quota  was  about  3,200,000  tons  It  varied, 
of  course,  with  our  total  requirements.  But  at  our  present  level  of 
requirements  it  would  be  exactly  3,200,000  tons. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  their  Communist  government  was  ousted,  would 
they  immediately  be  able  to  resume  that  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Depending  upon  their  production.  But  presumably 
they  would  not  get  down  below  that  level.  After  all,  their  production 
has  been  all  the  way  up  to  7/2  million  tons. 

Senator  Curtis.  3.2  million  is  not  the  production  but  the  amount 
we  have  been  buying. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  the  amount  we  have  been  buying. 

Before  the  Communists  took  over  they  had  a  market  in  the  United 
States  for  approximately  one-half  of  their  sugar.  They  used  a  minor 
quantity  themselves  and  the  rest  they  shipped  to  the  world  market. 

Senator  Curtis.  My  question  is,  then,  is  it  your  best  judgment  that 
if  they  ousted  their  Communist  government  they  would  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  right  off  export  to  the  United  States  3.2  million  or  would  it 
take  a  little  time  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Under  the  administration  proposal,  sir,  the  quota  for 
Cuba  would  be  2,585,000  tons.  That  would  be  less  than  half  of  what 
her  former  production  was. 

Senator  Curtis.  2  million  what  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  2,585,000. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  your  recommendation  now  that  we  fix  the 
quota  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  reached  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  assume  so.  This  year,  I  might  say  that  our 
information  about  Cuba  is  very  inadequate  and  uncertain.  But  trade 
reports  indicate  that  they  have  produced  something  like  4.5  million 
tons  this  year  so  far,  and  even  the  pessimistic  estimates  for  next  year 
do  not  go  down  as  low,  down  below,  3  million. 
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Senator  Curtis.  Perhaps  the  State  Department  should  be  asked 
this,  but  I  would  like  to  get  the  views  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
anyway.  I  think  everyone  is  anxious  to  promote  as  much  friendship 
around  the  world  as  we  can.  We  may  disagree  as  to  how  that  is  done. 
But  is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Department  that  it  is  wise  to  definitely 
fix  a  quota  in  the  law  for  a  far-removed  foreign  country,  unless  this 
country  expects  to  more  or  less  permanently  hope  to  rely  on  that 
source  ? 

Mr.  Murpiit.  The  answer  to  that  is  “No,”  Senator.  We  do  not 
regard  this  as  a  wise  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Curtis.  When  you  buy  sugar  at  the  present  time  under  the 
regulations  that  were  promulgated  since  the  Communist  takeover  in 
Cuba,  do  you  feel  that  is  being  handled  in  a  way  that  it  is  not  a 
commitment  from  the  United  States  that  the  seller  has  a  right  or  a 
fixed  quota  or  a  fixed  interest  in  our  consumption  for  future  years? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  we  certainly  would  say  that  they  have  no  vested 
right  on  any  thesis  or  any  theory  beyond  the  30th  of  June,  which  is 
almost  here. 

It  is  true  that  the  law  that  is  in  effect  until  the  30th  of  June  has 
prescribed  a  number  of  formulas,  standards  to  be  followed  in  real¬ 
locating  the  Cuban  quota. 

I  think  it  is  also  true  that  the  law  itself  has  always  indicated  that 
this  was  to  be  regarded  as  something  temporary.  But  it  is  true  at 
the  same  time  that  a  good  many  of  the  countries  that  have  been  getting 
these  allocations  are  now  saying  that  they  have  been  built  already 
into  their  sugar  economies.  I  do  not  believe  they  say  there  is  any 
vested  right  in  a  legal  sense,  but  they  say  that  this  has  been  built  in 
in  an  economic  sense,  so  that  if  you  take  it  away  that  you  cause  great 
damage. 

Now,  the  longer  this  goes  on  the  more  validity  this  argument  might 
have  and  the  stronger,  1  think,  we  could  expect  it-  to  be  pressed  upon  us. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  would  you  comment  upon  that  problem  if 
the  administration  bill  were  adopted.  Your  procedure  for  acquiring 
sugar  abroad,  would  that  also,  if  it  did  not  establish  a  legal  vested 
right  in  a  market,  would  it  create  the  same  hopes  for  the  vested  right 
and  the  same  pressures  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Generally  speaking,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should. 
I  will  try  to  come  to  the  exceptions.  But,  generally,  I  think  the  an¬ 
swer  is  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should,  because  the  general  rule  would 
be  that  all  exporting  countries  would  have  an  equal  chance  at  the 
American  market. 

Now,  the  exceptions  are  the  Philippines,  the  permanent  quotas  of 
the  countries  that  would  go  through  a  phasing  out  period,  and  an¬ 
other  possible  exception,  of  course,  is  Cuba  if  during  this  5-year  phas¬ 
ing  out  period  they  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States;  and  in  that  case  they  would  fall  into  the  phasing  out  pattern, 
and  would  have  a  right  to  a  quota  premium  to  that  extent  during 
that  period. 

But  I  think  generally  we  would  regard  this  as  a  doing  away  with 
as  much  of  this  kind  of  vested  right  attitude  at  the  present  time  as  is 
feasible,  and  phasing  the  rest  of  it  out  as  rapidly  as  is  feasible. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  get  the  very 
best  act  passed  and  it  become  a  law  by  July  1  of  this  year.  It  expires 
the  last  day  of  June. 
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Mr.  Murphy.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  By  the  last  day  of  June.  I  think  we  have  an 
obligation  to  do  so.  But  what  is  the  situation  if  we  fail  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  If  there  should  be  an  interval  when  there  is  no  law 
on  the  books  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Murpiiy.  This,  I  think,  is  primarily  a  technical  question,  Sen¬ 
ator,  and  Mr.  Myers  can  answer  it  much  more  competently  than  I. 

We  have  talked  about  this  some,  this  possibility.  It  is  my  own  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  principal  changes  would  be  in  the  price  of  sugar,  and  the 
short  run  changes.  The  domestic  price  of  sugar  very  clearly  is  likely 
to  go  down,  no  one  knows  exactly  how  rapidly,  and  there  might  be 
some  tendency  of  the  world  price  of  sugar  to  firm  up. 

But  since  I  think  this  is  an  important  question,  since  Mr.  Myers  is 
really  the  authority  on  this  kind  of  tiling,  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
to  see  if  he  has  any  comments  that  he  feels  he  properly  could  make  in 
response  to  this  question. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  think  we  must  pass  an  act,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  what  happens  if  we  fail  in  it. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Is  there  something  you  could  add  to  this,  Mr.  Myers  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Frankly,  I  think  you  have  answered  it  very  adequately. 

I  would  think  that  a  lot  would  depend  marketwise  upon  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  Congress  was  taking. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  indicate  that  they  were  through  with  sugar 
legislation,  there  was  not  going  to  be  any,  I  think  it  could  have  a  very 
sharp  effect  on  our  prices. 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  all  the  authority  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  over  sugar  cease  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  if  the  Sugar  Act  were  to  expire,  yes.  Our  au¬ 
thority  would  terminate  at  that  moment.  I  would  say  there  would  be 
one — we  could  make  payments  on  this  year’s  crop ;  yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  could  make  payments  on  this  year’s  crop? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  could,  but  we  could  not  stop  imports.  There  would 
be,  I  am  quite  certain - 

Senator  Curtis.  You  could  not  stop  imports  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  could  not  stop  imports. 

Senator  Curtis.  Could  you  license  it  or  restrict  it  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  no,  except  that  Cuban  sugar  has  been  stopped  by 
a  law  other  than  the  Sugar  Act,  so  that  would  continue. 

There  would  be,  I  am  quite  certain,  a  snapback  in  the  tariff.  I  have 
forgotten  just  what  that  snapback  would  be. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  do  you  mean  by  snapback  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  an  increase  in  tariff  rates  becomes  automatic  the 
moment  we  would  stop  our  quotas.  I  have  forgotten  exactly  what  it 
is. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  know  how  significant  that  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  recall  exactly  what  it  is.  It  has  been  several 
years  since  I  worked  on  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  And,  of  course,  the  results  could  be,  under  certain 
circumstances,  quite  chaotic. 

Mr.  Myers.  They  could  if  it  were  over  a  long  period  of  time  or  if 
there  were  a  belief  that  Congress  were  not  going  to  get  at  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  busy  holding-  your  hearings  and  a  few 
days  elapse,  why,  I  would  say  there  would  not  be  anything  that  could 
not  be  repaired. 

Senator  Curtis.  Just  for  a  few  days.  In  other  words,  if  the  whole 
thing  were  abandoned  and  reasonable  people  did  not  think  there  would 
be  any  Sugar  Act,  that  would  be  it. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  could  be  disastrous. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  there  was  a  belief,  every  belief,  that  it  could 
be  done,  but  there  was  a  hiatus  of  hours  or  days,  it  would  not  be 
significant? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Morton. 

Senator  Morton.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  sorry  to  hold  you  this  long. 
I  notice  in  this  bill  passed  by  the  House  that  among  six  countries 
outside  of  this  hemisphere  there  is  a  total  new  quota,  basic  quota — I 
am  not  speaking  now  of  the  Cuban  division — of  161,000  tons.  That 
amount  would  supply  three  mills  according  to  the  colloquy  we  had 
this  morning. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  push  for  the  creation  of  161,000  basic  tons  outside  of 
this  hemisphere  ? 

Mr.  Murphy'.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  Senator,  to  push  for  any  basic  quotas  for  any  countries  inside 
or  outside  this  hemisphere  other  than  the  limited  exceptions  we  have 
noted. 

Senator  Morton.  These  were  put  in  by  the  House.  The  problem 
that  we  encountered  in  World  War  II  in  getting  enough  sugar  was 
transportation,  in  addition  to  the  production  of  sugar.  It  strikes  me 
as  being  somewhat  shortsighted,  regardless  of  our  affection  for  these 
countries,  to  assign  these  quotas  to  such  far  distant  lands. 

But  if  we  go  ahead  and  put  161,000  tons  of  basic  quota  outside  this 
hemisphere  we  are  shortsighted — I  have  not  included  the  increase  in 
the  quota  for  the  Netherlands  because  the  House  has  written  a  strange 
bill  indeed. 

They  have  increased  the  quota  for  the  Netherlands.  Then  the  House 
put  another  provision  in  the  bill  that  says  we  can  accept  sugar  from 
no  country  that  is  not  self-sufficient,  and  even  though  the  Netherlands 
have  been  making  some  use  of  their  3,700  ton  quota  they  have  from 
this  country,  they  are  not  self-sufficient  in  the  production  of  sugar,  as 
I  understand  it.  So  the  House  has  given  them  now  an  increase  to 
10,000,  and  in  another  section  they  said  they  cannot  ship  a  pound. 
So  this,  to  me,  seems  to  be  another  thing  in  the  House  bill  at  which 
we  had  better  take  a  rather  long  look. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois  has  made  some  very  good  points.  He 
certainly  has  been  a  keen  student  of  this  situation  and  his  questions 
to  Mr.  Myers  as  to  how  the  sugar  economy  really  works  in  some  of 
these  countries  to  the  south,  some  of  our  friendly  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

I  noticed  the  House  has  included  here  100,000  tons  for  the  British 
West  Indies.  Frankly,  I  am  a  bit  more  sympathetic  to  that  than  I  am 
some  of  the  others  because  I  understand  in  the  island  of  Antigua, 
there  are  4,000  cane  farmers,  in  Barbados,  16,000 ;  in  British  Guiana, 
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1,600.  It  does  not  look  as  good  compared  to  the  total  number  of  people 
in  the  sugar  industry  there  and  the  total  quota. 

Jamaica,  27,000;  St.  Lucia,  which  is  a  rather  small  island,  700;  and 
Trinidad  11,233. 

Mr.  Myers,  do  you  think  those  figures  are,  so  far  as  your  knowl¬ 
edge  goes,  about  correct?  In  these  islands  are  these  lands  owned 
by  rather  small  producers  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  my  understanding  that  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Morton.  I  point  this  out,  and  I  shall  probably  reserve  the 
balance  of  this  discussion  for  the  State  Department  witnesses  who 
are  to  follow,  but  it  is  my  understanding  now  that  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad  are  gaining  independence.  There  is  the  possibility  of  at 
least  three  or  four  new  votes  in  the  Organization  of  American  States 
as  a  result  of  what  may  happen  in  the  next  year  or  two  in  these  islands. 
I  think  Senator  Douglas,  that  in  these  particular  islands  you  will  find 
that  the  picture  which  you  developed  does  not  necessarily  prevail.  I 
did  not  want  the  discussion  left  with  the  thought  that  everything 
in  this  field  was  as  gloomy  as  it  had  been  painted,  because  I  think  that 
in  these  islands  we  will  find  it  somewhat  different. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  any  other  questions  I  have  had  better  be 
addressed  to  the  witnesses  from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wanted  to  ask  several  questions  in 
regard  to  how  the  prices  are  fixed. 

The  American  price,  as  I  understand  it,  is  approximately  around  6 
cents ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes;  it  is  a  little  over  6  cents,  around  6.5. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  delivered?  For  instance,  if  you  got  sugar 
from  the  Philippines,  would  it  be  delivered  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  the  delivered  price  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  price? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  world  price  is  something  less  than  3 
cents,  2.7  cents? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  correct,  between  2*4  and  3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  fluctuate  from  year  to  year  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Both  the  American  price  and  world  price  fluctuate 
from  year  to  year  and  within  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  we  fix  our  price  here  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  aim  at  fixing  it,  Senator,  by  regulating  the  avail¬ 
able  supply.  The  effort  is  to  regulate  the  supply  so  as  to  achieve  a 
market  price,  and  this  is  done  by — first  by  an  estimate  as  to  the  annual 
consumption,  and  then  basing  the  various  quotas  and  allocations  on 
that  estimate,  and  sometimes  adjustments  during  the  course  of  the 
year  are  required. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  been  the  fluctuations  in  the  past  few 
years ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Myers  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  5  cents  a  little  time  back. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  tliink  the  fluctuations  have  been  that  much. 
I  think  the  price  has  ranged  between  6  and  6y2  cents,  but  I  am  not 
clear  on  it. 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  the  fluctuation  has  been  very  small.  Last 
year  it  was  just  over  a  half  cent.  In  1961,  a  year  ago,  it  was  eighty- 
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five  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  and,  frankly,  it  has  been  less  than  a  cent 
a  pomid  every  year  since  1952. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  how  much 
Castro  is  getting  for  his  sugar  now  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  he  claims  to  be  getting  under  his  contract  with 
the  Communist  countries  4  cents  a  pound,  as  I  recall  the  debates. 
However,  it  is  my  understanding  that  that  is  paid  20  percent  in  money 
and  80  percent  in  barter  of  goods  and,  of  course,  if  he  has  to  take  80 
percent  in  Communist  goods,  you  would  have  to  know  how  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  pricing  their  goods  to  know  what,  if  anything,  they  are 
paying  him.  Some  of  the  sugar  has  been  resold  by  the  Communist 
countries  at  prices  that  indicate  they  do  not  think  it  is  worth  4  cents 
a  pound.  It  is  vastly  lower  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  loss  Cuba  is  suffer¬ 
ing  every  year  now  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  buying  sugar 
from  her  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  certainly  they  have  lost  the  quota  premium  that 
we  paid  them  of  $150  million  in  the  last  year  we  bought  sugar  from 
them,  and  that  was  about  half  the  total  price  paid.  They  have  been 
losing  certainly  $300  million  a  year  from  us,  I  would  say,  and  I  might 
also  add  that  they  have  lost  some  of  their  other  capitalistic  or  free 
country  markets.  So  that  it  runs  clearly  into  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  When  Russia  buys,  does  she  do  it  mainly  by  barter  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  my  understanding  of  those  contracts  that,  they 
specified  the  quantity  of  sugar  to  be  taken  by  the  Communist  countries 
and  that  Cuba  was  to  be  paid  80  percent  in  Communist  goods  and  20 
percent  in  money,  in  dollars,  convertible  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  In  American  dollars? 

Mr.  Myers.  Presumably  convertible  currency,  which  could  be  Amer¬ 
ican  or  other.  So  that  would  mean,  in  other  words,  that  they  got  80 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  money  and  the  rest  in  trade  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  paid  for  in  gold  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  don’t  know  of  any  paid  for  in  gold. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  have  one  question. 

Mr.  Myers,  earlier  in  the  testimony  this  morning  an  attempt  was 
made  to  develop  a  figure  indicating  the  increase  in  the  beet  sugar 
tonnage  over  the  past  few  years,  and  as  I  remember,  they  got  a  figure 
somewhere  around  760,000  tons.  Do  you  remember  that  colloquy? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes;  between  Senator  Anderson  and  myself.  And,  of 
course,  there  has  been  a  rather  tremendous  increase  in  the  production 
of  beet,  sugar  since  the  war.  Senator  Anderson  was  then  Secretary 
of  the  Department,  as  you  will  recall.  Shortly  after  the  war,  when 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  our  production  of  beet  sugar  was  slightly 
below  a  million  and  a  half  tons — you  will  remember  it  was  very  low 
during  the  war.  Production  has  come  up  and,  as  lie  indicated,  the 
expectation  is  that  the  crop  now  in  the  ground  will  probably  produce 
2,700,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Senator  Bennett.  Looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  allot¬ 
ment,  and  going  back  to  the  time  when  we  took  away  the  Cuban  quota 
and  started  on  this  present  program,  was  it  June  1959? 

Mr.  Myers.  July  1960,  as  I  recall,  when  we  stopped  taking  sugar 
from  Cuba. 
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Senator  Bennett.  How  much  has  the  beet  production  increased 
in  terms  of  rate  or  annual  rate?  Let’s  take  the  whole  year  1960,  if  it 
is  hard  to  start  in  July. 

Mr.  Myers.  This  probably  will  get  at  the  figures,  Senator  Bennett. 
And  I  will  read  them  in  round  figures.  In  1955  we  produced  1,797,000 
tons.  In  1956  we  went  up  to  1,955,000;  in  1957,  to  2,066,000;  1958,  to 
2,240,000 ;  the  next  year  to  2,241,000. 

Senator  Bennett.  Almost  the  same? 

Mr.  Myers.  Almost  the  same. 

And  then  down  to  2,165,000. 

Senator  Bennett.  That  is  1960  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  1960. 

Those  are  marketings,  I  am  sorry,  I  thought  I  was  reading  the 
production,  they  are  marketings. 

Senator  Bennett.  Let’s  look  at  the  marketings. 

Mr.  Myers.  In  1961,  to  continue  this,  the  marketings  were  2,607,000. 

Senator  Bennett.  Now,  let’s  look  at  this  same  list.  When  did  the 
domestic  beets  begin  to  pick  up  shares  of  the  deficits  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  came  very  largely  in  1958  and  later.  That  was  the 
huge  year. 

Senator  Bennett.  Now,  can  you  relate  the  deficits  to  these  figures 
you  have  just  given  me?  In  other  words,  how  much  of  this  2,240,000 
represented  a  deficit  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  check  those  figures  accurately 
and  submit  them  for  the  record.  It  is  very — there  was  a  very  large 
deficit,  I  remember,  in  1958,  1959,  and  1960.  That  is  what  exhausted 
our  beet  sugar  stocks  and  ran  them  down  so  low,  that  we  had  to  take 
off  acreage  controls. 

(The  following  was  later  received  for  the  record  :) 


Domestic  leet  sugar  area  production,  marketings,  and  sugar  marketing  quotas , 

1955-61 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Quota 

Year 

Crop  year 
production 

Market¬ 

ings 

Basic 

Allocation 
of  deficits 

Total  final 
adjusted 
quota 

1955 _ 

1, 723, 161 
1.964,  757 

1, 797, 325 
1,955,252 

1, 800, 000 
1,953,952 

1,800,000 
1, 955, 401 

1956 _ _ 

1,449 

1957 _ _ _ _ _ 

2.  206, 406 

2, 065, 687 

1,948,  357 

122, 337 

2, 070, 694 

1958 . . . . . . 

2,  212,  022 

2,  239,  852 

1,998,717 

293,  771 

2, 292, 488 

1959 _ _ 

2, 298,  427 

2,241,165 

2,  043,  480 

224, 185 

2,  267,  665 

1960 _ 

2,  474,  665 

2, 164,  692 

2,  267,  301 

247, 644 

2,  514,  945 

1961 _ _ _ _ 

2,  427,  032 

2,  607, 166 

2, 177,  773 

431, 397 

2, 609, 170 

Senator  Bennett.  When  you  made  the  statement  that  there  was  an 
increase  in  this  beet  sugar  allotment  or  marketings — and  I  am  not 
sure  which  the  statement  covered — of  something  like  760,000  tons  over 
a  period,  this  included  the  deficits,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  definitely  so.  The  opportunity  came  as  a  result 
of  the  deficits. 

Now,  there  are  two  different  things  here.  The  deficit  is  a  marketing 
limit.  The  other  is  production. 
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Senator  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Myers.  Now,  last  year  at  this  time  we  all  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  a  beet  crop  of  around  2,700,000  tons.  Actually  it  turned 
out,  as  I  recall,  2,450,000  tons. 

Senator  Bennett.  That  is  the  production  against  the  marketing  of 
2,667,000? 

Mr.  Myers.  2,607,000,  yes. 

Senator  Bennett.  What  will  happen  when  these  other  offshore 
sources  of  sugar  overcome  their  deficit  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  if  you  will  let  your  quotas  stand  where  they  are 
today,  and  the  offshore  areas  should  again  pick  up  production,  of 
course  you  would  have  to  have  a  very  drastic  cutback  in  both  beets  and 
mainland  cane  production. 

Senator  Bennett.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  effect  of  this  bill,  sir,  would  be  to  let  the  beet  area 
pass  on  forward  without  a  cutback,  certainly  without  a  substantial 
cutback  in  production.  And  we  would  hope  that  mainland  cane  also 
would  be  able  to  continue  with  substantially  present  acreage,  maybe  a 
moderate  cutback,  but  not  a  disastrous  one. 

Senator  Bennett.  The  deficit  would  come  out  of  the  growth,  then, 
if  these  other  offshore  countries  should  suddenly  have  a  good  crop  and 
no  deficit,  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to - 

Mr.  Murphy.  This  would  have  no  effect  on  the  mainland  quotas  on 
beets  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct.  Secretary  Murphy  called  attention 
to  a  very  important  point.  This  bill  not  only  increases  the  current 
basic  quota  and  the  growth  factor,  but  it  says  that  any  future  deficit 
would  be  to  foreign  countries  and  not  be  reallocated  to  other  domestic 
areas. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  to  say,  any  deficit  in  the  Puerto  Rico  and/or 
the  Hawaiian  quotas  would  be  filled  by  imports. 

Senator  Bennett.  In  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  In  the  future. 

Senator  Bennett.  Then  the  domestic  operators  have  given  up  m 
this  bill  their  right  to  increase  their  marketings  if  there  are  deficits 
in  these  two  domestic  cane-producing  areas  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  right,  they  have  given  up  the  uncertainly  of 
deficits  for  a  certainty  of  something  that  will  let  them  continue  where 
they  were  with  a  modest  growth  hereafter. 

Senator  Bennett.  But  looking  back  at  these  growth  figures,  these 
figures  have  been  created  not  by  increases  in  firm  allotments,  but  by 
the  right  they  had  to  pick  up  the  deficits  ? 

Mr/ Myers.  Yes,  Senator.  And  that  is  exactly  why  we  ran  out  of 
controls,  we  had  not  been  able  to  forecast  them,  we  didn’t  know  that 
these  deficits  were  coming,  and  all  of  a  sudden  they  hit  us,  we  ran  out 
of  sugar  and  we  had  to  take  off  acreage  controls. 

Senator  Bennett.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Carlson.  I  have  just  one  question  on  this. 

Senator  Bennett  has  got  into  a  discussion  here  about  what  happens 
to  allocations.  And  I  am  looking  now  at  page  2  of  the  House  report,, 
where  they  have  a  table  which  shows  the  domestic  beet  sugar,  main¬ 
land  cane  sugar,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  with 
a  total  under  the  present  legislation  of  5,186,500  tons.  In  the  House 
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bill  that  is  5,810,000  tons.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  is  this :  If  it 
develops  that  these  quotas  are  not  fully  used  in  the  domestic,  the  cane 
or  these  other  areas,  will  those  quotas  not  be  allocated  to  other  foreign 
producers  ?  Can  they  not  be,  and  will  they  not  be  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Under  the  proposed  legislation - 

Senator  Carlson.  Assuming  that  we  don’t  use  them,  or  any  of  these 
people,  can  you  not  assign  them  to  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills,  Senator,  the 
future  deficits  would  be  filled  by  foreign  countries,  imports  from  for¬ 
eign  countries,  and  not  be  reallocated  to  other  domestic  producers. 

Senator  Carlson.  In  other  words,  if  we  do  not  use  them,  we  not 
only  lose  them  but  they  are  allocated  to  other  countries? 

Mr.  Myers.  Just  on  this  temporary  1-year  basis. 

Senator  Bennett.  On  a  year-to-year  basis  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Not  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Senator  Carlson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Curtis.  Just  one  brief  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Myers,  what  is  the  average  production  of  sugarbeets  per  acre? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  rather  state  it  in  terms  of  beet  sugar,  if  you 
don’t  mind,  Senator.  It  is  about  2 y2  tons  of  beet  sugar  per  acre. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  approximately  how  many  beets  is  that,  how 
many  tons  of  beets?  The  sugar  content  will  vary. 

Mr.  Myers.  About  IT  tons  on  the  average,  I  think  about  17  tons  of 
beets. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  in  producing  areas  what  is  the  high  and  what 
is  the  low? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  they  used  to  go  all  the  way  from  seven  up  to 
the  twenties,  occasionally  up  into  the  thirties.  Most  of  our  producing 
areas  have  ranged,  I  would  say  at  the  current  time,  from  around  12- 
to  20-odd  tons  per  acre. 

Senator  Curtis.  A  low  of  12  and  a  high  of  20  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  about  right. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  exclusive  of  little  patches. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  right,  that  is  for  big  major  producing  areas, 
generally  a  lower  average  yield  in  the  rainfall  districts,  a  higher 
average  yield  in  the  irrigated  districts. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  irrigated  districts  run  higher  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Run  higher  in  yields  per  acre ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  what  type  of  acre  runs  the  highest  in  sugar 
tonnage,  the  irrigated  or  the  nonirrigated  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  don’t  know  of  any  dilierence  there,  Senator.  I  think 
it  would  be  more  a  matter  of  climate. 

Senator  Curtis.  A  little  seasonal  fluctuation  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  A  very  great  seasonal  fluctuation,  a  rather  significant 
•one,  yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

(The  bill,  S.  3290,  previously  referred  to  follows:) 

[S.  3290,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  ] 

A  BILL  To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
•  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1962”. 
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Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows :  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  thereof,  all  of  the  language  follow¬ 
ing  the  phrase  “in  addition  to  the  consumption,  inventory,  population,  and  de¬ 
mand  factors  above  specified  and  the  level  and  trend  of  consumer  purchasing 
power,”  and  by  adding  after  such  phrase  the  following  language :  “shall  take 
into  consideration  the  relationship  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he 
estimates  would  result  from  such  determination  and  the  parity  index,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  relationship  between  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  during  the 
three-year  period  1957,  1958,  and  1959,  and  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes 
during  such  three  years,  with  the  view  to  attaining  generally  stable  domestic 
sugar  prices  that  will  carry  out  over  the  long  term  the  price  objective  previously 
set  forth  in  this  section.  The  term  ‘parity  index’  as  used  herein  shall  mean  such 
index  as  determined  under  section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  and  as  published  monthly  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is  made,  pursuant  to  section  201,  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — 

“(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  apportioning  among  such 
areas  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  as 


follows : 

Short  tons, 

“Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  2,  650,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  895,  000 

Hawaii - 1, 110,  000 

Puerto  Rico -  1, 140,  000 

Virgin  Islands -  15,  000 


Total - 5,810,000 


“(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  an  amount  equal  to  63  per  centum 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  continental  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  nine 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  additional  amount 
shall  be  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to  the 
quotas  for  such  areas. 

“(B)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  any  year  subsequent  to  1961  has  exceeded  the  sum  of  the  quota 
for  such  area  for  such  year  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
and  the  quota,  if  any,  established  under  section  203  for  such  area,  the  quota 
for  the  immediately  following  year  established  for  such  area  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  such  excess  produc¬ 
tion  :  Provi&ed,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands,  as  so  increased,  exceed  the  quota  which  would  have  been 
established  for  such  area  at  the  same  level  of  consumption  requirements  under 
the  provisions  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  effect 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962. 

“(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-two  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  as  provided  under  section  201  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

“(c)  (1)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the  sum  of  (i)  the 
quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  (ii)  the 
amount  of  nonquota  purchase  sugar  authorized  for  importation  between  January 
1  and  .Tune  30,  1962,  inclusive,  pursuant  to  Sugar  Regulation  820,  and  (iii)  the 
quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  estab¬ 
lished  by  Sugar  Regulation  Sll  for  the  six-month  period  ending  June  30,  1962. 

“(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for  each  subsequent  year,  for  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the  sum  of 
the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 
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“(3)  (A)  The  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  less  seven 
hundred  and  nine  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1962  and  less  fourteen  hundred  and 
sixteen  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1963  and  each  year  thereafter,  shall  be  prorated 
among  such  countries  on  the  following  basis : 

“Country 

Cuba _ 

Peru - 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico - 

Nicaragua _ 

Haiti _ 

Netherlands - 

China - 

Panama _ 

Costa  Rica - 


Total _  100.  00 

“(B)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  December  1962,  Canada,  United  King¬ 
dom,  Belgium,  British  Guiana,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into 
the  continental  United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated  to  each  in  Sugar 
Regulation  811,  issued  December  11,  1961  (26  F.R.  11963).  For  the  calendar 
year  1963  and  for  each  subsequent  year,  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium. 
British  Guiana,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  the  continental 
United  States  a  total  of  fourteen  hundred  and  sixteen  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  which  amount  shall  be  allocated  to  such  countries  in  amounts  as  specified 
in  Sugar  Regulation  811,  as  amended,  issued  March  31,  1961  (26  F.R.  2774). 

“(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
whenever  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  any  country 
named  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  during  such  period  after  resump¬ 
tion  of  diplomatic  relations  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  required  to  permit  an 
orderly  adjustment  in  the  channels  of  commerce  for  sugar,  the  proration  or 
allocation  provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  made  to 
any  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations,  and  a 
quantity  of  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  proration  or  allocation 
which  would  have  been  made  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  may  be 
authorized  for  purchase  and  importation  from  foreign  countries,  except  that  all 
or  any  part  of  any  amount  so  determined  need  not  be  purchased  from  any  country 
with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations,  or  from  any  country 
designated  by  the  President  whenever  he  finds  and  proclaims  that  such  action 
is  required  in  the  national  interest. 

“(5)  Sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  (i)  sugar  testing  in  excess  of  ninety-nine 
degrees  polarization  may  be  authorized  for  purchase  to  be  further  retined  or 
improved  in  quality  in  the  United  States,  and  (ii)  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  raw7  sugar  is  not  reasonably  available,  he  may  authorize  for  purchase  for 
direct  consumption  such  quantity  of  sugar  as  he  determines  may  be  required  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

“(d)  Whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign  coimtry  with  a  quota  or  proratiou 
thereof  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  fails  to  fill  such  quota 
or  proration  by  more  than  10  per  centum  and  at  any  time  during  such  year  the 
world  price  of  sugar  exceeds  the  domestic  price,  the  quota  or  proration  thereof 
for  such  country  for  subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  force 
majeure  or  finds  that  such  reduction  would  be  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  Any  reduction  hereunder  shall  be  prorated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits 
are  prorated  under  section  204.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether,  in 
view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the 
acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within  a 
calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area  or  coun¬ 
try  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise 
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the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  foreign 
countries  named  in  section  ‘202(c)  (3)  (A)  by  prorating  an  amount  of  sugar  equal 
to  the  deficit  so  determined  to  such  countries  without  a  deficit  on  the  basis  of 
the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  such  coun¬ 
tries  then  in  effect :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  such  deficit  shall  be  prorated  to 
any  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  If  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  any  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share  of  any 
deficit  determined  under  this  section,  he  may  apportion  such  unfilled  amount 
on  such  basis  and  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  such  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  named  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  any  such 
deficit :  Provided,  That  no  such  apportionment  shall  be  made  to  any  foreign 
country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  named 
in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit  whenever  the  provisions 
of  section  202(c)(4)  apply,  he  shall  add  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  quantity 
of  sugar  which  may  be  purchased  pursuant  to  section  202(c)  (4),  and  whenever 
section  202(c)  (4)  does  not  apply  he  may  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such 
basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any  determination 
of  a  deficit  existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  206.  The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture,  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  the  same  or  essentially  the  same  in  composition  and  use 
as  a  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  which  was  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  any  three  or  more  of  the  five  years  prior  to  1960  without  being 
subject  to  a  quota  under  this  Act,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or  pros¬ 
pective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  such 
sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  sugar  and  liquid  sugar  in 
any  other  product  or  mixture  imported  or  brought  into  the  United  States  or 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing 
in  of  the  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  not  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In  determining  whether  the 
actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto 
Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures 
for  similar  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients 
for  use  in  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume 
of  importations  relative  to  past  importations,  and  other  pertinent  information 
which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination.  Determinations  by  the 
Secretary  that  do  not  subject  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  a  product  or  mixture  to  a 
quota,  may  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  without  regard  to  the  rulemaking 
requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and  by  address¬ 
ing  such  determinations  in  writing  to  named  persons  and  serving  the  same  upon 
them  by  mail.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  it  likely  that  the  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture  will  be  subject  to  a  quota  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  make  any  determination  provided  for  in  this 
section  with  respect  to  such  product  or  mixture  in  conformity  with  the  rule- 
making  requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  established  under  section  202  for  any 
calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  0.342  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  such  year  issued 
pursuant  to  section  201. 

“(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  established  under  section  202  for  any  calen¬ 
dar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  1.5  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  such  year  issued 
pursuant  to  section  201:  Provided,  That  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand 
and  thirty-three  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  such  direct-consumption  sugar  shall 
he  principally  of  crystalline  structure. 
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“(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  any  calendar  year  may 
be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  of  the  quota  for 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar  as  provided  under  section  201  of  the  Philippine  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Revision  Act  of  1055. 

“(e)(1)  Not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar  of  proration  established  for  Cuba  under  section  202(c)(3)  for  any 
calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  202(c). 

"(2)  The  proration  established  for  each  foreign  country,  except  Cuba,  which 
receives  a  proration  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  under 
section  202(c)  (3),  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of 
the  quantity  determined  by  prorating  among  such  countries,  in  the  same  ratio 
that  each  country’s  proration  bears  to  the  total  of  the  prorations  for  such  coun¬ 
tries,  the  quantity  determined  by  applying  1.30  per  centum  to  the  quotas  for  for¬ 
eign  countries  established  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  202(c).  The 
proration  or  allocation  established  for  each  foreign  country  which  receives  a 
proration  or  allocation  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  less  under  sec¬ 
tion  202(c)  (3),  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  quotas  established  under 
section  203  for  marketing  for  local  consumption  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

“(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and  the  enforcement  provisions  of  title  II  applicable  thereto,  shall 
continue  in  effect  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  408  of  this  Act  unless  the  President  acting  thereunder  specifically 
finds  and  proclaims  that  a  national  economic  or  other  emergency  exists  with 
respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which  requires  the  suspension  of  direct-consump¬ 
tion  portions  of  the  quotas.” 

Sec.  7.  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  208.  A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for  foreign  countries  for  each  calendar 
year  is  hereby  established  as  follows:  2,000,000  gallons  of  sirup  of  can  juice 
of  the  type  of  Barbados  molasses,  limited  to  liquid  sugar  containing  soluble  non¬ 
sugar  solids  of  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  soluble  solids,  except  that 
the  President  is  authorized  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  liquid  sugar  front  any 
foreign  country  which  he  shall  designate  whenever  he  finds  and  proclaims  that 
such  action  is  required  by  the  national  interest.” 

Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  before  the  last 
three  words  of  subsection  (a)  the  words  “or  proration”;  (2)  by  inserting  after 
the  word  “proration”  in  subsection  (d)  the  words  "or  allocation”  and  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof ; 
and  (3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows  : 

“(e)  From  bringing  or  importing  into  the  Virgin  Islands  for  consumption 
therein,  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  grown 
in  any  area  other  than  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  continental  United  States.” 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
two  sentences  thereof. 

(b)  Section  211(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  :  “The  quota  established  for 
any  domestic  sugar-producing  area  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  area.” 

Sec.  10.  A  new  section  213  is  added  and  inserted  immediately  after  section 
212  of  such  Act  follows  : 

“Sec.  213.  (a)  An  import  fee  established  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  as  a  condition  for  importing 
into  the  continental  United  States  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  202(c)  of  this  Act.  Such  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
applying  to  the  Secretary  for  entry  and  release  of  sugar.  Such  payment  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  currently  prevailing  price 
for  raw  sugar  for  the  United  States  market  exceeds  the  market  price  which 
he  determines,  from  available  information,  prevails  for  raw  sugar  of  foreign 
countries  which  may  be  imported  into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c),  he  shall  establish  an  import  fee  in  such 
amount  as  he  determines  from  time  to  time  will  approximate  the  amount  by  which 
a  domestic  price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  fullfill  the  domestic  price 
objective  set  forth  in  section  201,  would  exceed  the  market  price  for  raw  sugar 
(adjusted  for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored-nation  tariff)  of  foreign 
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countries  which  may  be  imported  into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c).  Such  fee  shall  be  imposed  on  a  per-pound,  raw 
value,  basis,  and  shall  be  applied  uniformly  to  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to  para¬ 
graphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  202 ( c ) . 

“(c)  As  a  condition  for  importing  sugar  into  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  202(c)  and  section  204(a)  of  this  Act,  an 
import  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1962,  1963,  1964, 
1965, 1966,  and  succeeding  years,  which  fee  in  each  such  year  shall  be  respectively 
20,  40,  60,  SO,  and  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Secretary  determines 
from  time  to  time  will  approximate  the  amount  by  which  a  domestic  price  for  raw 
sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the  domestic  price  objective  set  forth  in  section 
201  would  exceed  either  the  prevailing  market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for 
freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored-nation  tariff)  of  foreign  countries  which 
may  be  imported  into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  202(c),  or  whenever  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c)  does  not  apply, 
the  prevailing  world  market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New 
York,  and  most  favored-nation-tariff).  The  fee  provided  for  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis,  and  shall  be  applied  uniformly, 
except  that  the  import  fee  imposed  on  any  direct-consumption  sugar  during  the 
years  1962,  1963,  1964,  1965,  1966,  and  succeeding  years  shall  be  respectively 
0.2,  0.4,  0.6,  0.8,  and  1  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  import  fee  imposed  on  raw 
sugar  under  this  paragraph. 

“(d)  The  funds  collected  as  import  fees  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re¬ 
ceipts.” 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  lan¬ 
guage  “in  excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  “in  excess  of  the  propor¬ 
tionate  share  for  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined  by 
the  Secretary”. 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  language  “for 
the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
language  “for  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary,”. 

(c)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  production  of  sugar  from  any 
crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to 
enable  the  area  to  meet  the  quota,  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed,  he 
shall  establish  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  such  area  as  provided  in  this 
subsection.  In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the 
Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugar- 
beets  and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  within  proportionate  shares  wdien  in  effect,  and  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane.  The  Secretary  may  also  in  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  factors,  take  into  consideration  with  respect  to  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  production  history  of  the  person  who 
was  a  farm  operator  in  the  base  period,  in  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares 
in  any  State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  in  which  the  Secretary  determines 
that  sugarbeet  production  is  organized  generally  around  persons  rather  than 
units  of  land,  other  than  a  State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  wherein  personal 
sugarbeet  production  history  of  farm  operators  was  not  used  generally  prior 
to  1962  in  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares.  In  establishing  proportionate 
shares  for  farms  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area,  the  Secretary  may  first  allocate 
to  States  (except  acreage  reserved)  the  total  acreage  required  to  enable  the  area 
to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  ‘national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement’)  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage 
history  of  sugarbeet  production  and  the  ability  to  produce  sugarbeets  for  ex¬ 
traction  of  sugar  in  each  State.  In  determining  farm  proportionate  shares,  the 
Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the  interests  of  new  producers 
and  small  producers  and  the  interests  of  producers  who  are  cash  tenants,  share 
tenants,  adherent  planters,  or  sharecroppers  and  of  the  producers  in  any  local 
producing  area  whose  past  production  has  been  adversely,  seriously,  and  gen¬ 
erally  affected  by  drought,  storm,  flood,  freeze,  disease,  insects,  or  other  similar 
abnormal  and  uncontrollable  conditions.  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for 
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growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition 
to  protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by  regulations  genera  y 
similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  le- 
serve  each  year  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  established  by 
him  not  in  excess  of  the  acreage  required  to  yield  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value  of  sugar.  The  acreage  so  reserved  shall  be  distributed  on  a  fair  and 
reasonable  basis  to  farms  without  regard  to  any  other  acreage  allocations  to 
States  or  areas  within  States  determined  by  him.  The  allocation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  to  States  for  sugarbeet  production  as 
well  as  the  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  after  investigation  and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal 

PUgEc.  ll^Seetion  404  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  “,  fees”  after  the  word 

“penalties”  in  the  second  sentence  thereof . 

Sec  13.  Section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  (a)  at  the 
beginning  thereof  and  by  striking  out  all  of  subsection  ( b )  thereof. 

Sec.  14.  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  in  each  place  it 

appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”. 

Sec.  15.  Section  413  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  and  the  termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Sugar 

Act  of  1937)  is  repealed.  .  *  - 

Sec  16.  (a)  Section  4501(c)  (relating  to  termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘  1962  in  each 

place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”. 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “1967”  and  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  196S  . 

Sec  17  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amendments  made  hereby  shall 
become  effective  January  1,  1962,  except  that  section  5  and  section  10  shall  each 
become  effective  upon  the  date  stated  in  regulations  implementing  each  of  such 
sections  and  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  or  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is  earlier. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  G.  Griffith 
Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  and  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Martin. 

Will  you  proceed,  Mr.  J ohnson  ? 


STATEMENT  0E  HON.  G.  GRIFFITH  JOHNSON,  ASSISTANT  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  BUREAU  OF  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  EDWIN  M.  MARTIN,  ASSISTANT  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  BUREAU  OF  INTER- AMERICAN  AFFAIRS;  AND  PAUL  E. 
CALLANAN,  COMMODITIES  DIVISION 


Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  the  views  of  the  Department  of  State  on  the  proposal  for 
new  sugar  legislation.  Here  with  me  is  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Martin, 
now  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs,  and  also  Mr. 
Paul  Callanan  of  my  office. 

We  would  like  generally  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  fine  state¬ 
ment  of  Secretary  Murphy,  and  we  should  like  to  make  clear  at  the 
beginning  that  we  support  the  bill  proposed  by  the  President  and 
vigorously  oppose  those  provisions  of  H.R,.  12154  as  passed  by  the 
House  which  relate  to  foreign  imports.  It  is  our  fi nn  belief  that  these 
provisions  are  contrary  to  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  I  nited 

States.  .  _ 

Our  first  objection  is  to  the  emasculation  of  the  former  Cuban  quota. 
The  President’s  bill,  after  taking  into  consideration  increases  in 
domestic  quotas,  establishes  the  former  Cuban  quota  at  about  2,600,000 
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tons.  The  House  bill  further  reduces  this  quantity  to  1.5  million 
tons  by  allocating  1.1  million  tons  to  25  other  foreign  countries.  The 
Department  of  State  considers  it  of  critical  importance  that  the  former 
Cuban  quota  not  be  reduced  below  the  2,600,000-ton  figure. 

We  must  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Cuba  returns  to  the  family 
of  Western  nations.  We  must  provide  all  the  inducement  we  can  to 
have  this  event  occur  as  soon  as  possible.  By  reducing  Cuba’s  poten¬ 
tial  opportunity  to  trade  with  the  United  States,  we  would  only 
strengthen  Castro’s  position  in  Cuba  and  discourage  those  forces  op¬ 
posed  to  him.  The  reduction  contained  in  the  House  bill  would  serve 
to  support  Castro’s  contention  that  Cuba’s  future  lies  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc.  To  repeat,  therefore,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  former 
Cuban  quota  not  be  scatterd  piecemeal  to  a  large  number  of  foreign 
countries,  but  retained  intact  as  an  open  invitation  for  Cuba  to  return 
to  the  West. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  importance  of  the  con¬ 
cept  contained  in  the  President’s  bill  of  maintaining  the  former  Cuban 
quotas  on  a  global  basis  without  premiums — and  of  rejecting  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  House  bill  which  establishes  new  quota  allotments. 
These  quotas  would  be  substantially  increased  by  the  House  bill. 
Fourteen  new  countries  would  be  given  basic  quotas.  The  vested 
interests  thus  created  would  prove  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  with¬ 
draw  later  without  a  severe  impact  on  our  relations  with  these  coun- 
ries.  It  is  our  position  that  the  former  Cuban  quota  after  allowing 
for  the  increases  in  domestic  quotas  should  be  put  entirely  on  a  global 
basis.  That  is,  it  should  be  made  available  to  all  friendly  countries 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  first-come  first-served  basis.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  the  door  can  be  held  open  for  Cuba  to  regain  on  a  freely  com¬ 
petitive  basis  its  former  position  in  the  U.S.  market 

As  an  integral  part  of  a  global  quota  system,  we  recommend  that 
we  stop  paying  foreign  suppliers  a  premium  price  for  sugar  imported 
into  the  United  States.  The  President’s  bill  proposes  that  the  present 
basic  quotas  of  foreign  countries  be  retained  at  their  present  levels. 
The  premium  price  paid  on  the  former  Cuban  quota  would  and  should 
be  eliminated  immediately.  With  the  exception  of  the  Philippines, 
the  premium  price  now  paid  to  other  foreign  countries  would  be  re¬ 
duced  gradually  over  a  5-year  period.  The  premium  price  should  be 
removed  on  the  former  Cuban  quota  and  eliminated  gradually  on 
other  basic  quotas  by  imposing  a  fee  which  would  be  approximately 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  our  domestic  sugar  price  exceeds  the 
foregin  market  price  for  sugar.  This  fee  would  eliminate  substan¬ 
tially  all  the  subsidy  or  price  incentive  which  now  stimulates  foreign 
countries  to  struggle  so  desperately  for  a  sugar  quota  in  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  and  which  arouses  such  high  emotions  and  disappointments. 

There  is  no  justification  for  continuing  to  subsidize  foreign  sugar 
producers  in  order  to  assure  adequate  sugar  supplies.  The  United 
States  is  heavily  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  a  wide  range  of 
industrial  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  yet  has  not  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  subsidize  foreign  production  to  assure  that  our  import  require¬ 
ments  are  met. 

Interruption  of  the  sugar  trade  with  Cuba  provides  an  opportunity 
to  put  an  end  to  an  import  subsidy  system  which  no  longer  serves  its 
original  purpose.  Cuba  had  a  significant  economic  interest  in  the 
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price  premium  as  its  quota  was  over  3  million  tons.  Aside  from  the 
Philippines,  where  we  are  bound  by  treaty  to  accord  special  treatment 
to  sugar  imports,  the  vested  interests  of  all  other  countries — 14  in 
number,  that  is,  the  existing  vested  interests— amount  to  only  280,000 
tons,  and  the  total  quota  premium  to  these  14  countries  in  the  last 
normal  year — 1959 — was  worth  about  $13  million.  If  this  premium 
were  to  be  phased  out  over  a  5-year  period,  these  countries  should  be 
able  to  adjust  to  this  small  change  in  their  export  earnings  without 
serious  difficulty. 

We  have  aid  programs  today  to  direct  resources  on  the  basis  of 
need.  Aid  through  a  sugar  program  does  not  assure  that  resources 
are  going  to  the  right  places  or  in  the  right  amounts.  In  the  absence 
of  any  objective  standards  that  can  be  consistenely  applied,  quotas 
must  be  doled  out  on  a  basis  that  need  bear  little  relation  to  needs  or 
to  efficiency  in  production.  The  temporary  allocations  made  over  the 
past  2  years  to  replace  Cuban  supplies  have  encouraged  sugar  ex¬ 
pansion  in  some  countries,  not  because  of  any  inadequacy  of  world 
sugar  supplies,  but  solely  in  anticipation  of  receiving  permanent 
quotas  in  the  United  States  for  premium-priced  sugar. 

The  need  to  allocate  valuable  quota  privileges  among  competing 
foreign  claimants  creates  political  problems  of  the  most  difficult  kind. 
Virtually  every  cane  sugar  producing  country  in  the  world  and  many 
of  the  beet  sugar  producing  countries  in  Western  Europe  are  seeking- 
quotas.  In  presenting  and  carrying  out  a  long-term  sugar  policy, 
the  administration  should  not  have  to  take  a  position  favoring  some 
friendly  countries  over  others.  We  make  no  friends  in  this  process. 
Even  those  who  receive  a  quota  complain  of  its  inadequacy,  and  criti¬ 
cize  us  for  favoring  others  with  larger  quotas.  Already  complaints 
are  coming  in  from  foreign  countries  complaining  about  the  quota 
provisions  of  the  House  bill.  A  global  quota  system  would  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  choosing  among  the  numerous  claimants  for  the 
Cuban  quota. 

We  are  also  gravely  disturbed  by  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12154  which 
completely  eliminate  the  refined  sugar  quota  amounting  to  375,000 
tons,  which  formerly  was  assigned  to  Cuba.  The  executive  branch, 
after  discussions  with  domestic  sugar  interests,  proposed  a  reduction 
to  250,000  tons.  We  believe  this  quantity,  which  at  best  is  only  a 
token  amount,  compared  to  our  total  imports  of  raw  sugar,  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  in  refined  form.  A  complete 
dimination  of  the  opportunity  to  sell  even  small  quantities  of  refined 
sugar  to  the  United  States  would  be  indefensible  in  the  eyes  of  those 
countries  which  look  forward  to  some  diversification  in  their  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

Further,  the  Department  of  State  considers  that  the  provisions 
of  section  12  of  H.R.  12154  represent  an  undesirable  use  of  our  power 
to  allocate  import  quotas  to  affect  the  behavior  of  other  governments. 
However,  with  the  elimination  of  the  premium  quota  concept,  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  President’s  bill,  the  provisions  of  section  12  would  auto¬ 
matically  lose  their  effectiveness.  Even  so,  the  inclusion  of  coercive 
provisions  of  this  kind  in  this  legislation  is,  in  the  Department’s  view, 
unwise  and  unwarranted. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  also  like  to  express  our  view  that 
section  18  in  the  House  bill  is  an  undesirable  method  of  handling  the 
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particular  situation  which  developed  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
Department  feels  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  handle  this  particular  situ¬ 
ation  through  the  aid  program  rather  than  by  appropriating  money 
directly  to  the  sugar  companies  who  supplied  this  amount  of  nonquota 
sugar. 

That  completes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Johnson,  as  I  understand  it,  you  favor  abolish¬ 
ing  subsidies  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  purchase  of  imported  sugar,  yes,  sir,  except 
for  the  Philippines  and  the  phasing  out  of  the  existing  quotas. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  would  buy  it  at  the  world  price? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  about  one-half  of  what  you  have  been 
paying? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  the  relationship  at  the  moment;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  wouldn’t  buy  any  sugar  at  6  cents? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines  and  in  the 
case  of  those  countries  which  hold  small  quotas  under  the  existing 
act,  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  always  favored  abolishing  the  sugar  sub¬ 
sidy,  but  if  you  pay  6  cents  in  the  Philippines  and  3  cents  in  other 
areas,  how  much  do  you  finally  charge  the  consumer  here  ?  How  do 
you  work  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  the  difference  between  the  Philippines,  which 
is  roughly  comparable  to  the  domestic  price,  would  be  covered  by  a 
fee,  an  import  fee  which  would  attach  to  the  other  imports  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  attempt  to  hold  the  price  now  to  those 
that  purchase  sugar  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  would  basically 
be  determined  by  the  supply  arrangements  established  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  And  the  world  price  would  be  related — the 
imports  of  sugar  would  come  in  at  the  world  price,  but  would  sell 
domestically  at  the  domestic  price. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  not  anticipate  that  it  would,  because  basic¬ 
ally  the  domestic  price  of  retail  sugar  is  set  by  the  supply. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  paid  3  cents  instead  of  6,  why  wouldn’t  you 
make  a  saving  somewhere  along  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  saving  would  go  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  saving  would  there  be  to  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  under  present  circumstances  with  the  present 
relationship  of  prices,  there  would  immediately  in  the  first  year  be  a 
saving  in  the  area  of  about  $135  or  $140  million. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  would  be  no  difference  in  the  consumer’s 
price  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No  difference,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  big  users  of  sugar  like  Coca-Cola  will  pay 
what  they  pay  now? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  housewife  will  pay  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  figure  there  will  be  a  saving  of  about 
$135  million,  is  that  the  figure? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  go  into  the  U.S.  Treasury,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  The  saving,  of  course,  would  be  determined 
by  the  gap  between  the  world  price  and  the  domestic  price.  And  that 
varies  from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  will  it  affect  the  beet  sugar  people  ?  Is  the 
price  fixed  so  that  they  will  get  paid  on  the  basis  of 

Mr.  Johnson.  This  would  have  no  effect  on  the  payments  to  the 
domestic  sugar  producers. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  get  paid  on  the  basis  of  6  cents,  then 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  _ 

Senator  Bennett.  And  the  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  and 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  a  little  complicated  to  me.  You  are  buy¬ 
ing  in  some  countries  at  3  cents  and  in  others  at  6. 

Senator  Morton.  He  used  the  word  “premium”  instead  of  “sub¬ 
sidy.”  There  is  a  little  difference  between  “premium”  and  “subsidy.” 
You  eliminate  the  premium. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  “subsidy”  in  one  place  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  right.  Sometimes  it  is  called  “subsidy”  and 
sometimes  “premium”  and  sometimes  “price  incentive.” 

The  Chairman.  Some  on  the  committee  specially  don’t  like  the  word 
“subsidy.”  That  is  what  I  used  in  connection  with  this  8-percent 
credit,  and  it  created  quite  an  argument. 

Senator  Douglas. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Johnson,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  the 
State  Department  on  the  position  which  you  take  this  year.  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  this  is  a  very  welcome  change  from 
the  position  which  you  took  last  year. 

Now,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Division  last  year  was  another  man,  I  believe  another  man  in  a 
double  sense,  Mr. ‘Thomas  Mann,  not  the  novelist  but  the  Foreign 
Service  officer. 

Senator  Bennett.  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 

Senator  Douglas.  Who  was  promoted  for  his  magnificent  service 
in  connection  with  this  to  be  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 

I  think  your  testimony  this  year  is  splendid.  And  I  don’t  believe 
in  calling  up  old  scores,  but  since  some  Foreign  Service  people  always 
believe  that  Members  of  Congress  are  foolish,  and  they  possess  all 
wisdom,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  probably  could  have  passed 
this  identical  bill  last  year  if  you  had  given  us  your  support.  We 
had  a  unanimous  vote  in  this  committee,  and  it  was  scheduled  for 
passage  on  the  floor,  and  Secretary  Mann  immediately  took  the  offen¬ 
sive  with  telephone  calls  and  letters,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  the 
lobby  came  up  from  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  air  was 
black  with  the  wings  of  the  airplanes  bringing  the  high-priced  lobby¬ 
ists.  And  they  descended  upon  Washington  like  17-year  locusts. 
And  what  seemed  to  be  a  comfortable  majority  for  our  position  one 
day  melted  into  insignificance  the  next. 

Mr.  Mann’s  argument  last  year  was  that  we  would  endanger  Latin 
American  relations  if  we  did  it.  I  argued  that  we  would  build  up 
vested  interests  which  would  later  make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to 
remove  the  subsidy  (premium) . 
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Now,  I  see  in  your  testimony  that  you  think  this  has  created  more 
problems  than  it  has  solved. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  the  subsidy  (premium)  has.  not  gone  to 
those  who  need  these  amounts  but  gone  to  a  relatively  limited  group 
who  try  to  get  all  four  feet  into  the  trough  and  get  a  constantly 
larger  share.  And  eliminating  the  question  of  the  feet  in  the  trough, 
this  is  the  position  which  you  took,  isn’t  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  more  gentlemanly  language  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  I  hope  that  you  can  carry  the  message  back 
to  your  Foreign  Service  officer.  But  sometimes  Congress  is  right. 
Sometimes  Senators  know  best. 

And  with  that  statement,  let  me  say,  I  welcome  your  repentance. 
I  hope  you  will  be  just  as  active  in  support  of  this  bill. as  you  were 
active  in  opposition  to  the  bill  last  year.  I  hope  you  intend  to  go 
all  the  way  through  down  to  the  wire  with  us  on  this. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  we  do,  Senator,  feel  very  strongly  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  legislation. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  commending  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Martin  for  the  position 
which  they  have  taken,  and  have  the  appropriate  passages  sent  to  all 
F oreign  Service  officers  of  the  first  class. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Carlson. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Johnson,  as  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Affairs,  will  you  handle  the  sugar  section,  if  there  is  a 
sugar  section  in  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carlson.  Do  you  assign  quotas,  do  you  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  how  are  these  quota  arrangements  made 
with  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  the  basic  responsibility  for  administering  the 
legislation  is,  of  course,  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  And  in 
my  experience  there  has  been  a  very  close  and  satisfactory  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  since  many  of  these  matters  as  they  affect  foreign  countries  are 
discussed  between  the  two  Departments,  and  the  Department  of  State 
acts  as  the  formal  agent  in  negotiations  with  the  countries  involved. 

Senator  Carlson.  Do  our  Ambassadors  and  Foreign  Service  officers 
at  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  make  arrangements  for 
quotas  to  these  countries  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  sorry,  I  can’t  say  to  what  extent  they  are.  ^  I 
think  most  of  this  is  handled  in  the  departments  in  Washington.  To 
the  extent  to  which  the  Foreign  officers,  let’s  say,  the  agricultural  at¬ 
taches,  get  involved,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suspect  only  in  the  role  of 
supplying  information  as  requested  by  the  departments  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Senator  Carlson.  I  assume  that  representatives  of  these  govern¬ 
ments  where  quotas  are  allocated,  do  come  in  with  questions  to  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  quotas. 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  do  indeed,  sir. 
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Senator  Carlson.  And  of  course  the  allocations  are  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  But  does  the  State  Department  have  veto 
power  over  these  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  going  to  ask  Assistant  Secretary  Martin  to 
answer  that.  He  has  had  a  god  deal  more  experience  than  I  have. 

Mr.  Martin.  We  are  asked  to  concur  in  the  proposals  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  I  suppose  if  we  could  not  agree  the  matter  would 
have  to  go  to  the  White  House.  I  don’t  know  that  this  has  ever  oc¬ 
curred  in  my  experience.  We  have  always  managed  to  get  together. 
I  would  say  that  the  basic  factor  that  comes  first  that  we  would  not  in 
any  sense  be  disposed  to  overrule  is  the  necessity  for  assuring  a  supply 
of  sugar.  That  is  the  No.  1  criterion.  There  have  been  cases  where  on 
political  grounds  we  would  prefer  to  buy  from  this  country  rather 
than  that  one,  but  we  were  told  that  sugar  could  not  have  gotten  to 
this  country  in  time.  That  has  overruled  us.  I  would  say  on  the 
whole  we  have  not  tried  to  exercise  the  veto,  but  we  would  take  an 
issue  to  the  White  House  if  we  thought  it  appropriate  to  do  so. 

Senator  Carlson.  T  don’t  know  the  particular  interest  you  have,  but 
isn’t  this  allocation  of  these  sugar  quotas  a  very  important  part  of  our 
international  program,  diplomacy  and  every  other  type  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations  enter  into  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  has  become  a  very  controversial  issue  in  our  inter¬ 
national  relations  with  an  ever  widening  number  of  countries.  But 
as  indicated  by  our  support  for  this  bill,  as  submitted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  we  think  on  the  whole  it  hasn’t  been  a  constructive  factor  in  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  other  countries. 

Senator  Carlson.  I  notice  in  Air.  Johnson’s  statement  lie  said  we 
have  aid  programs  today  to  direct  resources  on  the  basis  of  need. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  this  field  for  some  time,  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  have 
been  concerned  that  aid  is  not  the  only  thing  that  gets  into  this  pic¬ 
ture,  there  are  many  other  things  that  enter  into  the  political  side,  and 
some  of  these  questions  are  coming  up  to  the  State  Department.  And 
I  appreciate  the  State  Department’s  position.  And  I  think  you  were 
here  this  morning,  Mr.  Johnson,  when  I  asked  Secretary  Murphy 
about  the  bartering,  if  you  had  bilateral  trade  arrangements  with 
some  of  these  countries  for  commodities  that  they  need  in  trade  for 
sugar. 

I  assume  the  State  Department  is  very  much  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  say  in  general,  Senator,  that  we  see  a  great, 
many  difficulties  involved  in  any  extensive  program  of  this  kind. 
And"  we  have  some  doubts  that  any  extensive  use  of  this  kind  of  ar¬ 
rangements  would  be  actually  to  the  benefit  of  American  agriculture 
itself.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to — I  don’t  think  we  are  prepared  to 
say  categorically  that  there  are  no  circumstances  where  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  can  be  operated. 

As  you  know,  there  was  a  program  operated  this  winter  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  tonnage. 

Senator  Carlson.  In  the  House  report  it  does  mention,  of  course, 
that  if  sugar  allocations  are  going  to  be  made,  among  the  factors  in 
the  purchase  from  the  various  sugar  producing  countries  are  the 
agricultural  commodities  of  the  United  States.  That  is  one  of  the 
provisions  in  the  report,  and  I  assume  represents  congressional  intent 
in  the  House  at  least. 
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Will  you  keep  that  language  in  mind  if  this  legislation  is  approved? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  sure  that  the  Department  and  the  executive 
branch  will  do  its  best  to  follow  out  the  instructions  of  the  Congress, 
whatever  they  may  be.  We  of  course  hope  to  avoid  problems  of  this 
nature  by  eliminating  the  price  premium.  Once  that  is  eliminated, 
of  course,  then  the  collateral  aspect  of  bartering  against  sugar  im¬ 
ports  disappears. 

Senator  Carlson.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  a  few  years,  it  is 
not  going  to  happen  this  year,  it  is  part  of  the  scheduled  program. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  But  as  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  imports  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  would  happen  this  year.  The  premium  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  that  is  the  administration’s  program. 

Mr.  Martin.  May  I  add  just  one  comment.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
am  right,  but  my  understanding  is  that  this  provision  in  the  House 
report  is  not  an  injunction  to  the  executive  branch  as  to  how  it  should 
deal  with  the  matter.  The  House  has  made  the  allocations  them¬ 
selves,  and  this  is  the  statement  of  intent  when  the  House  extends  the 
temporary  allocations  of  the  Cuban  quotas  beyond  1963.  There  is  no 
discretion  or  guidance  given  to  us  in  respect  of  something  that  we 
could  do,  but  rather  how  they  propose  to  handle  it. 

Senator  Carlson.  I  may  say  it  is  a  very  weak  statement  in  the 
report,  and  I  hope  to  get  it  straightened  before  this  leaves  this  body, 
that  is  what  I  am  looking  forward  to. 

But  I  shall  not  get  into  this  any  further  this  afternoon. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Bennett. 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  questions. 

Do  you  intend  when  the  present  Philippine  treaty  expires  to  take 
away  the  Philippine  sugar  premium  also  i  This  is  the  thing  you  have 
got  to  look  forward  to  if  everybody  else  in  the  world  is  dealing  with 
this  other  world  market. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  assume,  Senator,  that  that  is  a  question 
which  hasn’t  been  answered  as  yet.  I  would  assume  that  a  lot  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  nature  of  our  relations  with  the  Philippines  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Bennett.  Does  this  period  follow  in  the  5-year  period 
when  these  other  nations  are  being  phased  out  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  the  treaty  runs  until  1974.  So  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  period. 

Senator  Bennett.  It  does  not.  But  it  is  going  to  be  pretty  hard 
to  say  that  you  are  going  to  keep  the  Philippines  with  a  premium 
when"  you  have  deliberately  taken  it  away  from  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  think  that  would  be  correct. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  are  anxious  to  preserve,  as  I  remember,  the 
figure  2,600,000  tons  to  return  to  Cuba.  Is  this  going  to  be  much  of 
an  incentive  if  Cuba  gets  it  back  at  the  world  price  ?  You  say  that  this 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  things  that  is  going  to  bring  Cuba  back  into 
the  Western  World.  But  if  the  Russians  can  bid  the  world  price  plus 
5  percent  or  10  percent,  they  are  now  dealing  for  bartered  goods,  and 
they  can  do  it,  if  they  decide  they  want  to  keep  Cuba  in  their  orbit. 
Haven’t  you  given  tliem  an  opportunity  to  overcome  any  value  that 
the  American  market  might  have  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Might  I  "answer  that  question,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Bennett.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Martin.  There  are  two  things  I  might  say,  one,  Cuba,  I  believe, 
is  one  of  the  few  places  that,  both  in  terms  of  production  cost  and  in 
terms  of  being  closest  to  the  U.S.  market,  can  sell  profitably  at  the 
world  market  price  to  the  United  States.  This  is  a  natural,  normal 
ma rket  that  they  can  make  money  out  of. 

Secondly,  no  matter  what  price  we  fix  for  Cuba,  the  Soviets  could 
so  price  their  bartered  goods  as  to  make  it  look  like  it  was  a  better 
transaction.  But  Cuba'  I  think,  is  probably  having  the  experience 
that  a  good  many  other  countries  have  had  around  the  world  in  en¬ 
gaging  in  bartering  arrangements  with  the  Soviets:  They  don't  get 
what  they  want,  the  quality  tends  to  be  inferior,  and  they  are  on  the 
whole  overpriced. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  recognize  that.  But  when  we  took  the  sugar 
price  away  from  Cuba  they  had  a  premium.  Now  we  say  that  we 
are  going'to  lure  them  back  into  our  area  by  giving  them  a  lower 
quota  with  no  premium.  And  I  wonder  just  how  strong  an  incentive 
this  is  for  the  Cuban  people  to  rebel  against  the  Russians. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  it  is  a  little  over  50  percent  which  would  be 
the  cut  the  House  bill  makes  in  the  Cuban  quota. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  haven’t  figured  the  mathematics,  but  I  would 
imagine  the  House  bill  at  1,500,000  tons  with  a  premium  is  a  better 
incentive  than  2,600,000  tons  with  no  premium. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Senator,  under  the  administration  proposal  the 
premium  on  the  Cuban  quota  would  come  back  on  if  Cuba  became  a 
supplier  again  at  that  point  which  the  staging  process  had  reached. 
In  other  words,  if  Cuba  came  back  in  in  the  second  year  of  the  program, 
it  would  receive  a  price  premium  of  80  percent. 

Senator  Bennett.  But  it  would  phase  out  in  5  years? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Bennett.  Senator  Anderson  is  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he  was  able  to  go  to  Cuba, 
and  because  we  had  this  sugar  arrangement  with  Cuba,  he  was  able 
to  persuade  them  to  continue  to  sell  sugar  on  the  American  market 
at  a  price  which  was  then  less  than  the  world  market,  and  to  take 
care  of  our  wartime  needs. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  value  in  trying  to  protect  ourselves  against 
the  day  when  there  may  be  another  wartime  situation,  or  are  we  will¬ 
ing  to  cut  ourselves  adrift  now  and  in  time  of  war  depend  entirely  on 
a  world  market — and  to  give  you  another  one  to  worry  about  for  a 
minute,  when  world  market  prices  go  above  domestic  prices?  This 
happened  during  the  Suez  crisis,  and  that  isn’t  very  far  back.  What 
would  you  propose  to  do  under  this  bill  if  world  prices  rose  substan¬ 
tially  aboAre  domestic  prices  ? 

T  am  sure  that  the  payment — what  is  the  phrase  used  to  describe  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  fee? 

Senator  Bennett.  The  import  fee  would  go  up.  But  you  would 
leave  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  a  problem.  Is  he  going  to 
raise  domestic  prices  up  to  the  world  price?  If  he  isn’t,  you  are 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  unhappy  domestic  sugar  producers  when  you 
are  paying  10  cents  or  15  or  20  cents  a  pound  for  sugar  and  they  are 
being  paid  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  believe  I  am  correct,  Senator,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  doesn’t  actually  determine  the  price  for  sugar,  it  is  a 
market  price.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  effect  controls  the  sup- 
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ply  and  indirectly  influences  very  directly  the  price.  But  in  the 
situation  which  you  describe  I  would  assume  that  the  domestic  price 
would  adjust  itself  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  imported  price  at  the  re¬ 
fining  level,  at  the  refiners  level. 

Senator  Bennett.  Then  what  we  are  saying  now  is  that  if  we  adopt 
this  proposal  we  are  taking  out  of  the  whole  sugar  program  the  sta¬ 
bility  that  it  has  had,  because  we  went  through  World  War  II  with¬ 
out  the  kind  of  fluctuations  that  existed  in  World  War  I.  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  that  in  World  War  I  sugar  got  up  to  20  cents 
a  pound,  and  the  price  of  sugar  stock  went  up  accordingly.  And 
when  that  price  was  changed  almost  overnight  it  broke  a  lot  of  people 
who  had  had  faith  in  the  domestic  sugar  industry  and  had  brought 
sugar  stocks  above  the  old  prewar  price.  This  is  the  kind  of  instabil¬ 
ity  that  the  present  sugar  law  eliminated. 

We  have  never  had  these  wide  fluctuations  since  this  act  was  adopted 
in  the  1930’s.  But  we  are  about  to  create  a  situation  which  could 
(a)  permit  these  wide  fluctuations;  and  (b)  could  put  us  face  us 
with  serious  problems  if  we  needed  sugar  in  wartime,  because  we 
would  no  longer  have  a  nearby  source  of  sugar  that  was  under  some 
obligation  to  us  and  would  meet  that  obligation  as  Cuba  did  in  World 

War  II.  . 

Has  the  State  Department  figured  all  these  things  out  and  decided 
even  in  the  face  of  these  risks  that  we  should  go  ahead  with  a  w  orb  1 
growable  quota  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  May  I  comment  on  that? 

I  would  like  to  indicate  that  I  think  the  Dominican  Bepublic  as  well 
as  Cuba  did  us  this  favor  during  World  War  II,  to  give  credit  where 

credit  is  due.  .  ^ 

Senator  Bennett.  I  am  happy  to  give  credit.  Was  his  name  iru 

jillo? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  suspect  at  that  time  it  may  have  been. 

Secondly,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  whole  supply-demand  relation 
of  sugar  has  changed  in  the  last  15  years.  Increased  production,  pai  - 
ticularly  of  cane,  has  changed  significantly  the  terms  of  the  general 
world  supply  situation. 

Thirdly,  if  we  are  to  consider  as  an  important  factor  m  our  policy 
a  supply  situation  for  an  extensive  war,  one  of  long  duration,  which 

is  a  little  bit  questionable -  _ 

Senator  Bennett.  We  never  think  the  war  is  going  to  last,  we 
thought  World  War  I  would  be  over  in  a  week  or  two,  and  in  World 
War  II  we  thought  it  wasn’t  really  worthwhile  to  get  our  uniforms 
out  and  get  them  pressed. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  have  been  some  technological  changes  since 
World  War  II  in  this  matter.  But  even  so  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
there  are  other  commodities  we  have  to  worry  about  more  than  sugar. 

Senator  Bennett.  Lead  and  zinc,  for  instance. 

I  couldn’t  resist  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  Touche. 

Senator  Bennett.  Now,  against  this  background  one  other  question. 
How  much  of  the  total  world  production  of  sugar  is  free  in  the  so- 
called  world  market  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  estimates  that  I  have  seen  are  that  about  IT 
million  tons,  which  is  roughly  30  percent  of  world  production,  enters 
international  trade. 
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Senator  Bennett.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  shaking  their  heads 
behind  you. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  my  first  statement.  And  then  I  think  you 
have  to  break  the  17  million  tons  down  into  those  quantities  which 
move  under  various  kinds  of  arrangements,  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  I  bel  i eve  the  French  have  preferential  arrangements, 
which  leaves,  as  I  recall,  a  figure  of  somewhere  around  10  million  tons 
which  actually  moves  in  what  you  might  call  an  international  market 
not  surrounded  by  preferential  arrangements. 

This  would  include  today,  I  suppose,  all  of  the  Cuban  shipments — 
not  all,  but — yes,  all  of  the  Cuban  shipments. 

Senator  Bennett.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  would  there  be  tremen¬ 
dous  competition  for  this  uncommitted  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  it  depends,  I  suppose,  upon  whether  transpor¬ 
tation  is  available  to  meet  demand.  It  might  prove  that  you  would 
have  substantial  surpluses  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  example, 
because  of  inability  to  ship,  or  factors  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  have  taken  all  these  into  consideration,  and 
you  are  willing  to  run  these  risks  in  order  to  have  what  you  consider 
to  be  a  better  basis  for  relationship  with  other  sugar  suppliers  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  would  hate  to  stand  at  the  side  of  Mr.  Mann  in 
Mexico  when  the  word  gets  back  to  Mexico  that  this  bill  has  been 
passed.  He  is  going  to  have — Senator  Douglas  praised  him  highly — 
no;  lie  didn’t  praise  him,  did  he.  he  was  very  critical  of  him  because 
he  stood  for  what  amounted  to  some  support  for  the  Mexican  who 
produces  sugar.  And  now,  as  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  he  is  going 
fo  have  the  job  of  explaining  to  them  why  that  support  has  now  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Senator,  I  am  sure  that  this  position  and  this  legis¬ 
lation,  if  it  takes  this  form,  would  be  very  unpopular  with  a  lot  of 
countries  who  have  supplied  us  or  hope  to  supply  us  with  premium- 
priced  sugar. 

It.  is  our  considered  judgment,  however,  that  such  displeasure  as 
is  incurred  in  this  source  is  less  in  the  long  run,  considerably  less  than 
the  problems  foreign-policy- wise  that  we  get  into  from  this  kind  of 
proposed  setup. 

Senator  Bennett.  We  have  a  long  list,  which  you  are  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  particularly,  but  could  you  suggest  a  parallel  list  of  countries 
in  which  there  will  be  dancing  in  the  streets  when  this  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  is  passed  in  this  form  ?  Haven’t  we  pretty  well  coveted  all  of 
the  countries  that  might  supply  us  with  sugar  in  this  list  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  not  in  the  quantity  which  they  would  like  to 
supply  us. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  recognize  that  problem.  But.  even  so,  aren’t 
these  people  all  going  to  be  unhappy  if  they  are  told  that  there  will 
be  no  premiums,  “if  you  supply  any  sugar  to  the  United  States,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  bid  on  it”  ? 

Sol  am  wondering  if  your  judgment  of  the  relative  value,  measured 
in  terms  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction,  is  completely  sound.  I 
think  this  bill  might  create  a  great  amount  of  dissatisfaction.  And 
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I  don't  know  what  there  is  in  the  bill  that  will  provide  an  offsetting 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Martin.  May  I  just  make  one  point  ? 

Senator  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Sitting  now  in  what  was  Secretary  Mann’s  seat,  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  problems  that  he  was  facing  at  that  time.  My 
telegrams  show  them,  too.  I  think  the  thing  that  has  weighed  with 
me  very  considerably  in  this  matter,  apart  from  my  previous  commit¬ 
ment  to  this  position,  has  been  the  feeling  that  the  longer  we  put  off 
taking  an  action  of  this  kind,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  if  and  when, 
as  I  must  believe,  Cuba  becomes  free  again. 

Senator  Bennett.  Do  you  anticipate  any  experiences  of  the  kind 
I  am  about  to  describe,  experiences  that  might  be  related  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  you  had  with  Belgium  when  you  put  a  tariff  on  glass?  They 
are  going  to  say  to  you,  “Well,  you  have  taken  our  sugar  premium 
away,  now  what  are  you  going  to  give  us  in  terms  of  other  economic 
benefits  to  make  up  for  this,  in  terms  of  either  increased  purchases 
from  us,  or  lowered  tariffs  on  something  else  we  might  sell?'’  Have 
you  anticipated  that  kind  of  reaction  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  expect  we  will  get  it ;  yes. 

Senator  Bennett.  And  you  are  prepared  to  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  might  mention,  there  is  a  significant  difference  in 
this  situation  than  the  situation  as  to  Belgian  glass. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  recognize  that. 

That  is  all. 

Senator  Carlson  (now  presiding).  Senator  Curtis. 

Senator  Curtis.  No  questions. 

Senator  Carlson.  Senator  Morton. 

Senator  Morton.  You  have  got  me  torn  between  two  sides,  the  old 
school  tie  and  being  a  member  of  the  committee. 

I  would  like  comment  on  your  questioning,  Senator  Carlson. 

First,  you  talk  about  the  negotiation  developing  at  the  embassy 
level  in  these  various  countries.  I  think  that  most  of  these  quotas 
came  in  through  action  taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Now, 
Senator  Bennett  has  talked  about  Mexico.  I  know  how  Mexico  got 
in  the  act  in  the  first  place,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  I  was  managing  the  bill  at  that  time.  It  was  over  the 
objections  of  the  State  Department  and  the  strenuous  objection  of 
the  then  Secretary  for  Latin  American  Affairs,  Mr.  Holland,  that 
Mexico  got  in  the  act.  Mexico  couldn’t  show  need,  because  of  the 
tourist  trade,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  most  of  them  come  in  through  the  House. 

Senator  Bennett.  We  did  Mexico  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Morton.  No;  you  didn’t.  It  was  done  in  the  House.  I 
know  all  about  how  it  was  done. 

Senator  Bennett.  My  memory  is  that  it  was  done  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  after  it  came  out  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Morton.  After  it  came  out  of  committee  to  conform  with 
something  that  had  already  been  done  in  the  House.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  that  is  right,  because  I  was  right  in  the  middle  of  that. 
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Once  the  Congress  starts  throwing  these  quotas  around  each  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State  fights  for  his  area.  The  Republic  of  China, 
Formosa  got  in  the  act  through  the  aggressive  advocacy  of  Walter 
Robertson. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  position  that  has  been  taken  liere  by 
the  officers  of  the  State  Department,  whether  they  are  Foreign  Service 
or  not. 

And  I  wish  Senator  Douglas  were  still  here. 

But  I  think  we  are  getting  ourselves  in  an  absolutely  hopeless  bind 
on  this  thing,  and  the  sooner  we  get  ourselves  out  of  it  the  better. 
And  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  in  the  Senate  stand  firm,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  stand  together  on  the  view  that  we  must  maintain 
a  sugar  base  for  Cuba  because  of  our  hope  that  Cuba  will  throw  oft 
the  Communist  yoke  and  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  reestablish  rela¬ 
tions,  and  at  that  time  we  have  an  obligation  to  the  economy  of  Cuba 
to  restore  the  old  economic  ties  and  our  old  exports  to  Cuba.  And 
that  means  importing.  And  at  this  time  except  for  cigars,  sugar  is 
about  the  most  critical  item  in  the  Cuban  economy. 

Senator  Carlson.  Any  further  questions  ? 

(No  response.) 

Senator  Carlson.  We  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  Leddy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Leddy. 

STATEMENT  OE  JOHN  M.  LEDDY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OE  THE 

TREASURY 

Mr.  Leddy.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  committee  on  the  balance-of-payments  aspects  of  pending 
sugar  legislation.  The  bill  supported  by  the  administration  ( S.  3290) 
provides  for  the  imposition  of  an  import  fee  on  sugar  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Philippines. 

In  brief,  the  import  fee  represents  approximately  the  amount  by 
which  our  domestic  sugar  price  exceeds  the  world  market  price  for 
sugar.  It  would  apply  immediately  to  the  amount  of  the  entire 
Cuban  quota — which  amount  would,  under  present  circumstances,  be 
distributed  among  various  countries  other  than  Cuba — and  would 
apply  in  annual  stages  of  20,  40,  60,  80,  and,  finally,  100  percent,  to 
the  basic  quotas  of  other  supplier  countries.  The  proceeds  of  this 
fee  would  accrue  to  the  United  States,  and  would  correspondingly 
reduce  the  dollar  outpayments  to  foreign  countries.  The  bill  passed 
bv  the  House  yesterday  (H.R.  12154)  contemplates  the  continuation 
of  the  quota  premium  on  imports  of  sugar,  and  makes  no  provision 
for  the  recovery  by  the  United  States  of  this  premium  through  an 
import  fee  such  as  that  recommended  by  the  administration. 

As  the  members  of  the  committee  are  aware,  President  Kennedy  has 
launched  a  comprehensive  program  to  improve  our  balance-of-pay¬ 
ments  situation  and  to  stem  the  outflow  of  gold  from  this  country. 
This  program  includes,  among  other  measures,  a  major  drive  to  in¬ 
crease  our  commercial  exports  of  goods  and  services;  measures  to 
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reduce  or  offset  our  large  military  expenditures  abroad;  and  the 
reorientation  of  our  foreign  economic  aid  program  so  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  aid  will  be  provided  in  the  form  of  American 
goods  and  services  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  in  the  form  of 
straight  dollar  transfers.  In  addition,  as  the  committee  knows,  the 
administration  believes  that  the  foreign  income  provisions  of  our  tax 
laws  should  be  changed  to  remove  the  special  incentive  to  invest 
long-term  capital  in  other  industrialized  countries  rather  than  in  the 
United  States. 

The  sugar  legislation  supported  by  the  administration  would  con¬ 
tribute  directly  to  our  balance  of  payments  objectives  by  imposing 
the  fees  I  have  just  described,  which  would  reduce  outpayments  for 
sugar  in  our  trade  accounts.  The  balance  of  payments  savings  of 
$130  to  $160  million  which  could  be  realized  through  the  import  fee 
would  be  a  significant  benefit.  It  is  essential  that  we  adopt  all  prac¬ 
ticable  measures  to  solve  our  balance-of-payments  problem  and 
strengthen  the  international  monetary  system  which  is  centered  on 
the  dollar.  I  accordingly  urge  that  this  committee  accept  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  administration  for  sugar  legislation  which  would  provide 
for  the  application  of  import  fees. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  imposition  of  a  sugar  import 
fee  would  produce  additional  budgetary  receipts  in  fiscal  1963.  The 
proceeds  of  the  fee  would  be  covered  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury  and  such  amounts  would  correspondingly  ease  the 
financing  problem  faced  by  the  Treasury. 

In  summary,  the  import  fees  proposed  by  the  administration  would 
both  benefit  our  balance  of  payments  and  increase  Treasury  receipts. 
For  these  reasons  the  Treasury  Department  strongly  urges  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  fee  system  as  provided  for  in  the  sugar  legislation  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  administration. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Teddy,  we  certainly  appreciate  your  state¬ 
ment.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  this  committee,  as  you  well  know, 
is  concerned  along  with  the  Treasury  about  the  balance  of  payments, 
and  we  could  get  into  a  rather  lengthy  and  I  think  healthy,  discussion 
of  it. 

I  notice  you  put  in  one  paragraph  that  would  really  stir  discussion ; 
that — - 

Tlie  administration  believes  that  the  foreign  import  of  our  tax  laws  should  be 
changed  to  remove  the  special  incentive  in  other  industrialized  countries  rather 
than  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  hearing  testimony  on  that  for  a  few  days.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  shall  not  get  into  it. 

Senator  Bennett,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Bennett.  No.  I  guess  the  State  Department  is  now  on 
overtime,  and  we  mustn’t  run  the  cost  of  Government  up  any  more. 
I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman  (again  presiding).  Senator  Curtis. 

Senator  Curtis.  As  I  understand  it,  the  interest  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  the  sugar  legislation  is  centered  on  the  import  fees. 

Mr.  Leddy.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  Curtis.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Morton. 

Senator  Morton.  Again  you  put  me  in  a  spot.  I  have  been  up 
here  for  4  weeks  “hollering”  about  this  tax  on  foreign  subsidies,  and  I 
am  trying  to  be  helpful,  and  here  we  have  got  another  alumnus  of  the 
State  Department  testifying. 

And  I  am  trying  to  be  for  you,  and  you  deliberately  put  a  sentence 
in  this  statement  that  doesn’t  belong  in  it. 

You  aren’t  doing  this  to  irritate  me,  are  you,  John  ? 

Mr.  Leddy.  .No. 

Senator  Morton.  It  is  late,  and  I  won’t  take  any  exception  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  adjourn  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:10  p.m.,  the  hearing  adjourned,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  June  21, 1962.) 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  21,  1962 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room  2221, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present  :  Senators  Byrd  (chairman)  ,  Kerr,  Long,  Smathers,  Doug¬ 
las,  Gore,  Talmadge,  McCarthy,  Williams,  Carlton,  Bennett,  Curtis, 
and  Morton. 

Also  present :  Senator  Ellender  of  Louisiana. 

Elizabeth  B.  Springer,  chief  clerk,  and  Serge  N.  Benson,  profes¬ 
sional  staff  member. 

The  Chairman.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order. 

The  Chair  takes  pleasure  in  placing  in  the  record  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  transmitting 
for  the  record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Floyd  N.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Governor’s  committee,  State  of  Arizona.  The  committee  will  certain¬ 
ly  give  full  consideration  to  the  recommendations  of  Senator  Hayden 
and  Mr.  Smith. 

(The  letter  from  Senator  Carl  Hayden  and  the  statement  from 
Mr.  Floyd  N.  Smith  follow :) 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 

June  20, 1962. 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Finance  Committee, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd  :  I  am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  H.R.  12154,  the  sugar 
bill  of  1962,  which  has  just  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
provides  for  some  expansion  of  domestic  sugarbeet  production.  I  favor  the 
provisions  in  the  proposed  legislation  which  will  extend  to  domestic  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  an  opportunity  for  a  larger  share  in  the  production  of  our  domestic  sugar 
requirements. 

For  a  number  of  years  agricultural  leaders  and  producers  in  my  State  have 
been  interested  in  getting  into  the  production  of  sugarbeets  but  have  been  pre¬ 
cluded  therefrom  due  to  the  acreage  and  other  restrictions.  The  ability  to 
produce  sugarbeets  in  Arizona  is,  I  believe,  amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  it  now  produces  one-half  of  the  supply  of  sugarbeet  seed  for  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  investigations  conducted  by  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  have  clearly  indicated  the  productive  ability  of  various  areas  within 
the  State  to  produce  sugarbeets.  I  am  sure  this  same  ability  to  produce  is 
present  in  the  adjacent  States  in  the  Southwest. 

Enclosed  is  a  statement  from  Mr.  Floyd  N.  Smith,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  chairman  of 
the  Governor’s  committee  for  the  State  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Smith  is  unable  to 
appear  before  your  committee,  but  his  statement  demonstrates  the  potential  abil¬ 
ity  for  sugarbeet  production  in  Arizona,  if  it  is  allocated  sufficient  acreage  under 
the  new  areas  proviso  in  the  pending  legislation  to  support  a  sugarbeet  factory. 
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I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  include  Mr.  Smith's  statement  in  the  record  of 


hearings. 

I  am  concerned  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  acreage  which  can  be  allocated 
to  new  areas  in  the  Southwest  under  the  proposed  legislation.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  the  bill  could  be  improved  by  inclusion  of  a  much  larger  share  of  the  new 
sugarbeet  acreage  to  new  producing  areas  in  Arizona  and  the  Southwest.  As 
I  understand  it,  H.R.  12154  provides  for  an  expansion  of  540,000  net  tons  of 
sugar  to  be  produced  from  sugarbeets,  of  which  only  50,000  tons  are  reserved 
for  distribution  to  new  areas.  It  is  suggested  that  the  bill  be  amended  to  in¬ 
clude  a  more  realistic  figure  such  as  125,000  tons  to  be  reserved  for  allocation 
to  new  areas  in  lieu  of  the  figure  carried  in  the  House  bill  which  is  only  a  token 
increase  when  spread  throughout  the  United  States. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 


Carl  Hayden. 


Statement  of  Fi.oyd  N.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Governor’s  Committee,  State 

of  Arizona 

My  name  is  Floyd  N.  Smith,  and  I  reside  at  8520  North  Central  Avenue  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  I  appear  before  you  today  as  a  representative  of  the  Governor 
of  Arizona,  who  has  established  a  committee  to  promote  and  foster  the  sugarbeet 
industry  in  our  State. 

In  addition  to  being  chairman  of  this  committee,  I  have  a  definite  interest  in 
the  problem  as  an  Arizona  farmer  and  as  a  representative  of  Arizona  agriculture. 

Sugarbeets  thrive  in  Arizona.  This  fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  high 
yields  of  sugarbeet  seed  produced  each  year  by  Arizona  farmers.  We  again  grew 
more  than  half  of  the  sugarbeet  seed  supply  for  the  United  States  in  1961  and 
with  an  average  acre  yield  of  3,257  pounds.  Such  production  is  possible  only 
because  the  sugarbeet  is  well  adapted  to  Arizona  and  our  farmers  know  how  to 
grow  the  crop. 

The  Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  conducted  research  with 
sugarbeet  production  since  1948. 

The  results  of  sugarbeet  production  tests  conducted  in  1961  confirmed  and 
extended  earlier  work  on  this  crop.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sugarbeet  is  naturally  adapted  to  Arizona  as  a  sugar  crop.  Consistently  high 
yields  of  beets  with  a  good  sugar  content  indicate  that  this  crop  would  be  a  profit¬ 
able  one  for  both  the  farmer  and  processor. 

Sugarbeet  experiments  were  conducted  at  the  Mesa,  Safford,  and  Yuma  branch 
stations  during  1960-61.  These  stations  are  located  in  three  of  the  major 
farming  areas  of  southern  Arizona  and  represent  a  range  in  altitude  from  near 
sea  level  at  Yuma  to  2,900  feet  at  Safford. 

Arizona’s  irrigated  valley  cannot  compete  wfith  the  rainfall  areas  of  our 
country  in  the  production  of  grain  crops.  The  vegetable  industry  in  our  estab¬ 
lished  agricultural  areas  has  suffered  greatly  in  the  last  few  years.  The  only 
so-called  cash  crop  of  prominence  is  cotton.  Due  to  our  national  surplus,  cotton 
acreage  is  in  a  restricted  category. 

Without  going  into  more  detail.  I  can  assure  you  farming  in  Arizona  has  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  difficult  during  the  last  several  years.  A  substantial  sugar- 
beet  acreage  would  not  only  improve  the  economy  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  but 
would  also  divert  acreage  now  producing  surplus  crops  to  the  production  of 
sugar. 

Arizona  has  1.260,000  acres  of  the  finest  farmland  in  the  country.  Six  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  of  these  acres  are  irrigated  by  gravity  flow  waters.  An 
additional  626,000  acres  are  privately  irrigated  by  water  pumped  from  the  under¬ 
ground.  The  State  has  a  more  desirable  climate,  with  fewer  weather  hazards 
than  other  areas  in  the  country  now  raising  sugarbeets. 

A  sugar  mill  in  Arizona,  centrally  located,  would  have  an  added  advantage 
over  mills  located  in  other  States.  Due  to  the  climatic  conditions  in  the  State, 
the  various  producing  areas  would  harvest  their  sugarbeets  at  different  times, 
therefore  giving  the  mill  a  longer  annual  campaign. 

In  response  to  a  recent  questionnaire,  364  Arizona  farmers  have  indicated  a 
desire  to  plant  69,872  acres  of  sugarbeets.  Incidentally,  any  one  of  three  counties 
included  in  this  acreage  could  supply  a  4,000-ton-per-day  slicing  capacity  mill. 
The  high  degree  of  interest  among  farmers  and  citizens  of  Arizona  in  being 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  production  of  sugar  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It 
is  among  the  most  important  and  vitally  needed  commodities  in  our  country. 
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Not  only  the  American  farmer,  hut  the  American  public  as  well,  feels  that  our 
domestic  producers  should  have  at  least  an  equal  right  to  expand  and  grow  in 
this  important  commodity.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  people  throughout 
this  country  believe  in  the  proposition  that  the  American  investor  on  American 
soil  should  have  the  same  advantage  and  protection  under  the  Sugar  Act  that  an 
American  or  foreign  investor  on  foreign  soil  should  have,  and  that  he  should 
have  the  same  right  to  expand  home  industry  and  home  growth,  particularly 
when  the  consumption  is  domestic. 

We  believe  that  the  Nation  should  produce  within  its  own  borders  a  greater 
portion  of  its  own  sugar  needs.  The  State  of  Arizona  and  those  of  us  who  farm 
there  want  the  privilege  of  participating  in  this  increased  development. 

We  want  this  privilege  without  injuring  our  fellow  farmers  in  other  States 
who  are  now  engaged  in  the  sugar  industry.  We  do  not  desire  to  interfere  or 
hinder  the  efforts  of  others  in  established  areas  who  wish  to  participate  in  the 
industry  but  have  no  present  allotment.  We  believe  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  allocating  a  portion  of  the  former  Cuban  quota,  plus  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion,  to  domestic  growers. 

To  continue  to  hold  our  own  farmers  down  to  a  point  of  only  producing  about 
20  percent  of  our  sugar  requirements  seems  grossly  unfair  in  the  face  of  the 
economic  cost-price  squeeze  that  is  the  farmers’  lot  in  raising  crops  far  less 
lucrative  than  sugarbeets.  To  restrict  the  American  farmer  from  raising  crops 
that  are  not  in  surplus  does  not  seem  to  fall  into  the  category  of  good  judgment. 
We  have  only  to  pick  up  the  newspapers  to  read  of  the  farmers’  economic  plight 
and  in  the  adjoining  column  read  of  another  allotment  of  sugar  quota  to  some 
foreign  country.  Is  it,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  potential 
new  grower  of  sugarbeets  is  crying  out  “unjust,”  “unsound,”  when  he  knows 
he  could  make  a  good  profit  if  allowed  to  grow  a  few  acres  of  sugarbeets  yearly? 

Additional  factories  must  be  built  if  the  American  farmer  is  to  receive  his  just 
share  of  the  sugar  allotment.  The  processor  industry  is  reluctant  to  spend  $12 
to  $15  million  to  build  a  factory  unless  it  is  assured^  of  the  passage  by  Congress 
of  a  permanent  Sugar  Act,  or  one  of  not  less  than  5  years  duration,  containing 
language  which  would  allow  them  to  obtain  and  hold  sugarbeet  sales  quotas 
and  acreage  allotments  sufficient  to  guarantee  full  operation  of  the  newly  built 
factory. 

It  has  been  the  thinking  of  this  Government  that  American  citizens  investing 
capital  in  foreign  countries,  instead  of  in  America,  have  done  so  at  their  financial 
risk  insofar  as  the  governments  of  foreign  countries  are  concerned.  Frequently 
these  investments  become  subject  to  confiscation  by  foreign  countries,  and  often¬ 
times  fall  into  the  hands  of  unfriendly  governments. 

Who  is  to  forecast  when  another  unfriendly  communistic  nation  may  appear 
on  the  scene  and  lead  the  people  of  a  foreign  country  into  a  doctrine  completely 
opposed  to  our  American  way  of  life?  The  American  fanner  should  not  be 
required  to  pay  to  investors  in  foreign  countries  the  losses  they  suffer  in  an 
assumed-risk  foreign  investment.  The  American  farmer  should  not  be  penalized 
by  the  denial  of  the  right  to  produce  a  greater  amount  of  our  domestic  sugar 
consumption,  and  we  should  not  appease  any  foreign  government  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  domestic  economy. 

Farmers  at  home  often  ask  me  if  this  Congress  will  not  pass  legislation  ena¬ 
bling  them  to  grow  sugarbeets,  rather  than  to  continue  to  let  some  foreign  country 
produce  the  sugar  we  consume.  They  ask,  “Will  the  Congress  favor  Americans 
in  America,  or  will  it  favor  a  few  with  some  foreign  investments?” 

The  Chairman.  The  first  witness  today  is  Mr.  Frank  A.  Kemp, 
domestic  sugar  producers  and  refiners. 

Mr.  Kemp,  will  you  take  a  seat,  sir,  and  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  A.  KEMP  ON  BEHALF  OF  DOMESTIC  SUGAR 
PRODUCERS  AND  REFINERS 

Mr.  Ivemp.  Chairman  Byrd  and  members  of  the  committee,  by  name 
is  Frank  A.  Kemp.  My  hope  is  in  Denver.  I  have  been  an  officer 
and  employee  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  for  nearly  40  years,  and  for 
more  than  25  years  have  been  president  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.,  one  of  the  beet  sugar  processors. 
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I  appear  here  today,  however,  not  for  my  company  or  the  beetsugar 
industry  alone.  I  have  the  honor  of  appearing  as  a  single  witness 
before  this  committee  at  the  request,  and  on  behalf  of  all  five  of  the 
domestic  sugar  producing  and  refining  groups  of  the  United  States : 

(1)  The  sugarbeet  growers  and  processors  in  22  States  from  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Ohio  to  the  Pacific  coast,  who  together  comprise  the  U.S. 
sugarbeet  industry; 

(2)  The  sugarcane  growers  and  processors  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida; 

( 3 )  The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters’  Association ; 

(4)  The  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico ; 

(5)  The  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners’  Association,  compris¬ 
ing  practically  all  of  the  refiners  of  cane  sugar  in  this  country  with 
refineries  in  10  States,  principally  in  coastal  States  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  Texas  and  California. 

My  appearance  as  a  single  witness  for  all  the  groups  I  have  named 
is  intended  to  save  the  time  of  this  committee  and  as  a  further  effort 
in  that  direction,  my  statement  will  be  short. 

I  have  appeared  before  your  committee  in  connection  with  sugar 
legislative  proposals  then  being  considered  on  three  previous  oc¬ 
casions — in  1947, 1951,  and  1956. 

I  think  that  even  the  members  of  this  committee  may  not  appreciate 
how  often  and  how  thoroughly  this  committee  has  considered  sugar 
legislation  and  the  sugar  system  of  the  United  States  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Commencing  in  1934,  sugar  law  has  been  before  this  committee 
on  11  separate  occasions,  on  5  of  which  there  was  extensive  and  un¬ 
limited  presentation  of  every  conceivable  view.  As  everyone  knows, 
this  committee  is  an  extremely  expert  and  informed  body  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sugar,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  many  phases  of  a  very 
complex  subject. 

On  the  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  an  earlier  sugar  act,  some 
years  ago,  the  then  chairman  of  this  committee  presented  the  bill  in 
language  that  has  a  very  familiar  sound. 

Senator  Millikin  said  then : 

For  a  time  it  appeared  that  a  simple  extension  would  be  the  most  that  could 
be  hoped  for,  this  because  of  the  apparent  inability  of  the  interested  parties  to 
get  together. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  especially  interested  counseled  the  representatives 
of  the  producers  and  processors  that  more  than  a  simple,  short  extension  could 
not  be  had  unless  a  wide  area  of  agreement  could  be  achieved.  In  reaching  an 
agreement  among  the  numerous  interests  involved,  there  had  to  be  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  many  points  of  conflict.  The  mainland  cane  and  beet  sugar  producers 
and  processors  were  not  in  agreement.  There  was  appearance  of  some  division 
of  opinion  between  the  agencies  of  the  Government  which  are  interested. 

The  next  sentence  is  particularly  pertinent  here  today,  and  I  wish 
that  Senator  Anderson  was  present,  and  I  resume  Senator  Millikin’s 
quotation. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  took  an  active  interest  in  helping  to  put 
this  bill  together.  The  accords  which  were  reached  came  somewhat  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  many  of  us.  There  was  not  a  single  interest  that  received  everything 
it  wanted.  Every  interest  had  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  its  ambition.  (Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  vol.  93,  No.  144,  p.  10411.) 

The  then  chairman  of  this  committee  went  on  to  quote  again  from 
Secretary  Anderson  in  his  appearance  before  the  House  Committee 
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in  support  of  a  sugar  law  and  pointed  out  his  repeated  conferences 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
State  Department,  and  other  branches  of  the  administration : 

The  bill  before  us — 
said  Senator  Millikin — 

represents  the  results  of  all  those  negotiations,  adjustments,  and  conciliations. 

Fifteen  years  later,  we  appear  again  before  this  committee  to  re¬ 
port  that  for  nearly  2  years,  the  various  segments  of  the  producing  and 
refining  industries,  guided  by  the  counsel  of  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  sought  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  an  extension  of 
the  act  which,  as  you  know,  expires  within  less  than  10  days. 

Finally,  after  a  mutuality  of  sacrifice,  the  industry  reached  such 
an  agreement  in  January  of  this  year. 

Again  acting  on  the  advice  of  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration,  the  industry  presented  its  views  on  an  extension  of 
sugar  legislation  to  Government  agencies  and  for  more  than  3  months 
counseled  and  consulted  with  representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  State,  and  Treasury,  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  President’s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  White  House  staff. 

Finally,  in  May  of  this  year,  the  industry  agreed  with  the  admin¬ 
istrative  agencies  on  what  I  shall  call  the  domestic  provisions,  that  is, 
those  provisions  directly  affecting  domestic  interests  of  an  extension 
of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  principles  of  that  agreement  on  the  domestic  side  were  first 
reflected  in  S.  3290  and  also  in  House  bill  12154,  which  has  just  come 
over  to  this  committee,  in  which  certain  of  the  provisions  concerning 
the  domestic  interests  were  amended  to  conform  to  need  shown  in  the 
consideration  given  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  entire  domestic  industry  is  in  agreement  as  to  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  12154  affecting  the  domestic  industry.  Each  of  the  five  Ameri¬ 
can  producing  and  refining  groups  has  instructed  me  to  express  to 
you  their  joint  and  separate  endorsement  and  approval  of  the  sections 
of  the  House  bill  dealing  with  the  domestic  side  of  the  sugar  program. 

The  domestic  industry,  in  large  part  because  of  advice  from  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  and  the  administration,  has  not  taken  any  posi¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  foreign  aspects  of  this  legislation.  We  believe 
that  those  problems  can  and  should  be  decided  by  the  Congress. 

The  shares  of  the  American  market  allotted  to  the  mainland  cane 
and  sugarbeet  areas  through  their  basic  quotas  have  been  increased, 
but  these  increases  have  been  offset  to  a  material  extent  by  surrender 
of  the  right  in  existing  law  for  the  domestic  areas  to  share  in  and  to 
receive  deficits  of  other  domestic  areas. 

When  it  is  understood  that  these  deficit  additions  are  no  longer 
to  be  allotted  the  domestic  groups,  the  size  of  the  increase  in  basic 
quotas  is  substantially  minimized. 

Existing  law  gave  to  the  domestic  areas  55  percent  of  the  increase 
in  sugar  consumption.  The  agreement  and  the  new  bill  increases 
this  to  63  percent.  This  new  figure  would  add  over  existing  law 
approximately  12,000  tons  of  sugar  per  year,  which  would  be  divided 
between  the  beet  and  cane  industries  on  the  ratio  of  3  to  1. 

As  has  been  explained  by  earlier  witnesses,  no  effective  change  has 
been  made  in  the  market  shares  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  who  are 
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presently  suffering  from  some  decrease  in  their  old  levels  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  both  of  such  areas  are  accorded  the  right  to  return 
to  their  former  quotas  if  and  when  their  production  reaches  oldtime 
figures. 

One  of  the  difficult  competitions  that  had  to  be  resolved  concerned 
the  desire  of  a  number  of  new  areas  to  have  the  right  to  enter  the 
beet  sugar  business  and  to  accommodate  this  within  the  total  quota  of 
the  industry  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  administration. 

This  presented  some  conflict  between  old  growers  in  the  industry 
and  those  in  new  areas.  It  was  resolved  by  providing  specifically 
that  acreage  sufficient  to  produce  up  to  50,000  tons  of  sugar  per  year 
should  be  subtracted  from  the  national  total  beet  acreage  in  any  year 
when  restrictions  were  applied  and  should  be  given  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  if  needed,  to  new  areas. 

Time  and  again  representatives  of  new  areas  made  clear  that  they 
did  not  ask  the  old  growers  to  take  a  reduction  in  acreage  to  accommo¬ 
date  new  claimants. 

In  thus  providing  that  the  big  share  of  the  growth  of  the  market 
allotted  the  beet  industry  should  be  set  aside  for  new  areas,  the  latter 
have  received  all  that  I  think  could  be  done  in  the  framewox*k  of  the 
total  domestic  share  of  our  market. 

Yesterday,  both  Senators  Kerr  and  Anderson  indicated  that  they 
wanted  the  new  bill  to  make  clear  that  a  guarantee  of  acreage  neces¬ 
sary  to  support,  a  new  plant  could  be  extended  to  assure  factory  con¬ 
struction  when  the  time  came.  We  think  it  may  be  difficult  to  work 
out  such  a  provision  but  if  it  can  be  done  without  violence  to  the 
basic  understanding,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  all  of 
the  beet  interests,  although  until  the  language  can  be  studied  this 
cannot  be  stated  with  absolute  certainty. 

It  is  not  easy,  it  has  never  been  easy,  to  reconcile  all  competitions 
that  exist  in  the  sugar  business.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  amount  of  sugar  we  should  produce  domestically  and  the 
amount  we  should  import.  There  is  a  basic  competition  between  the 
refiners  of  raw  sugar  and  the  beet  sugar  industry  which  produces  a 
direct  consumption  sugar.  There  are  other  competitions  and  differ¬ 
ences  almost  too  numerous  to  mention  within  the  time  I  should  take 
before  this  committee.  They  can  be  answered  by  members  of  the 
committee. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  most  earnestly  that  the  U.S.  sugar 
system  has  been  sound  and  has  been  successful.  It  has  accorded  full 
recognition  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  consumers  which  have  been 
fostered  and  protected  throughout  the  history  of  sugar  legislation  in 
this  country  and  should  be  fostered  and  protected  in  any  revision  of 
them. 

The  consumer  has  benefited  through  the  stabilization  of  supply, 
through  availability  of  ample  supplies,  and  through  the  maintenance 
of  price  levels  that  the  FAO  has  established  are  about  average  of 
prices  in  the  sugar-consuming  nations  of  the  world  and  which  repre¬ 
sent  a  smaller  contribution  of  working  time  for  the  purchase  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  by  the  average  workman  than  in  any  other  country 
on  earth. 

H.K.  12154  runs  until  December  31,  1966.  I  present  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  as  earnestly  as  I  can,  the  need  of  the  industry  that  some  long- 
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term  pattern  be  established  for  the  operation  of  the  sugar  properties 
supplying  our  needs. 

For  some  time  now,  we  have  been  operating  on  relatively  short  ex¬ 
tensions  and  no  one  has  known  what  the  rules  of  the  game  would  be 
for  more  than  the  immediate  future. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  plant  betterment,  of  property  and 
equipment  renewals,  of  farm  and  plantation  improvements  have  hung 
fire  for  months,  in  fact  years,  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  sugar 
legislative  prospect  for  a  reasonable  future  period. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  domestic  sugar  interests,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
you  may  act  so  that  a  new  law  covering  the  period  proposed  will  be 
enacted  prior  to  June  30. 

We  place  our  case  in  your  hands. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kemp,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Kemp,  I  want  to  ask  this  question. 

Have  you  read  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Ellender  for  himself 
and  26  other  Senators  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  think,  sir,  that  in  the  consideration  given  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  to  those  only  that  I  address  myself, 
certain  relatively  minor  amendments  considered  by  the  House  have 
improved  that  bill  somewhat  in  respect  to  the  domestic  provisions. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  House-passed  bill  is  quite  different  from 
the  bill  introduced  by  these  Senators  over  here. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Principally,  sir,  in  its  relation  to  the  foreign  aspects  of 
the  bill,  the  quotas  of  foreign  countries,  and  what  and  how  they 
should  be  handled. 

The  Chairman.  Which  bill  would  you  prefer  as  a  base  to  work  on, 
the  House-passed  bill  or  S.  3290  introduced  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Kemp.  So  far  as  the  domestic  provisions  are  concerned  I  see 
relatively  little  difference  but  I  think  the  House  bill  has  made  some 
improvement.  .  . 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  has  made  improvements  by  giving 
these  quotas  to  countries  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Kemp.  No,  sir,  because  those  are  the  foreign  aspects  to  which 
I  do  not  address  myself. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  is.  Did  you  say  it  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  domestic  field  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  think  slight  improvements  in  the.  domestic  field.  And 
I  hope  very  much  that  Senator  Ellender  can,  before  this  committee, 
express  his  very  profound  knowledge  of  this  sugar  problem. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  have  Senator  Ellender  testify  tomorrow. 
The  committee  has  great  confidence  in  his  judgment  of  all  matters 
relating  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Sure  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much ;  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Kemp,  I  noticed  in  your  statement  you  repre¬ 
sent  the  domestic  industry  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  House-passed 
bill. 

Does  that  mean  yon  are  opposed  to  increase  in  acreage  production 
should  this  committee  ask  for  additional  acreage  ? 
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Mr.  Kemp.  Senator  Carlson,  we,  over  a  6-months  period,  consulted 
and  negotiated  with  nearly  everybody  in  the  Government.  We  first 
advanced  the  premise  that  the  domestic  industry  should  receive  a 
somewhat  larger  share  than  was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  but  we  accepted  that. 

We  are  committed  to  that  and  we  have  agreed  to  endorse  and  ap¬ 
proach  it,  which  I  do  here  today. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Kemp,  you  are  operating  and  processing, 
refining  sugar  in  Colorado,  as  I  understand  it, 

Mr.  Kemp.  Buying  beets  in  Kansas,  too. 

Senator  Carlson.  That  is  correct. 

That  is  the  reason  I  bring  up  this  point.  You  are  familiar  with 
our  problem.  As  our  beets  are  processed  in  Colorado - 

Mr.  Kemp.  Right. 

Senator  Carlson  (continuing).  We  have  this  freight  haul  and  I 
think  you  would  agree  with  me  we  have  an  area  that  can  produce 
beets  and  does  produce  them  and,  of  course,  we  would  like  very  much 
to  be  given  some  consideration  for  an  acreage  that  would  permit  a 
refinery  in  Kansas  or  in  that  area  somewhere  closer  than  some  of  your 
refiners. 

I  don’t  want  you  to  misunderstand.  We  appreciate  what  you  are 
doing  for  our  sugarbeet  growers  now,  but  looking  to  the  future,  and 
this  program  is  a  4y2-  or  5-year  program,  I  am  fearful  myself  if  we 
do  not  take  some  action  in  this  bill  we  will  be  limited  pretty  much 
to  the  area  we  have  now. 

Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  your  refineries  are  producing  to  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Senator  Carlson,  before  me  there  are  three  members 
of  this  committee — Senator  Kerr,  yourself,  Senator  Curtis — who  want 
to  get  the  beet  industry  started  in  your  respective  States,  processing 
in  your  respective  States,  and  I  have  had  delegations  from  all  three 
States  wait  upon  me  in  the  hope  that  we  might  be  persuaded  to  under¬ 
take  construction. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  industry  maintain  a  healthy  growth,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  if  it  cannot  maintain  a  healthy  growth  it  must 
necessarily  slide  backward. 

I  believe  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  sufficiently  better  than 
the  bill  under  which  we  are  operating  so  that  we  can  look  forward 
to  some  improvement,  some  enlargement  in  size,  and  I  think  that  the 
size  of  the  industry  as  established  here  has,  by  virtue  of  concessions 
on  the  part  of  the  old  growers,  and  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
new  growers,  made  possible  a  rather  substantial  enlargement  of  the 
industry  into  areas  where  it  is  not  now  located. 

Senator  Carlson.  Well,  Mr.  Kemp,  you  are  operating  some  very 
fine  refineries  in  Colorado  and  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  we  could 
get.  one  in  Kansas  we  would  be  greatly  pleased  if  you  would  put  one 
in  for  us. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Carlson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  think  Senator  Curtis  might  like  to  share  the  other 
half  because  in  south-central  Nebraska  and  north-central  Kansas  there 
is  an  irrigated  area  with  some  of  the  finest  soil  on  earth. 

Senator  Carlson.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Kemp.  And  yet  I  will  say  this  frankly  to  you,  as  is  also  true 
of  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle,  one  of  the  problems  of  building  new 
beet  factories  is  whether  at  present  costs  and  present  sugar  prices 
you  can  earn  enough  on  them  to  make  them  pay,  and  that  is  the  big 
problem. 

Senator  Carlson.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Rather  than  the  size  of  the  quot  as. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kerr  ? 

Senator  Kerr.  You  wouldn’t  want  to  be  interpreted  as  taking  the 
position  that  you  want  to  keep  the  refining  capacity  either  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  level  or  to  an  expansion  of  it  in  its  present  location,  would  you, 
Mr.  Kemp  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  No,  I  would  not.  On  the  contrary,  T  would  immediately 
deny  that  as  my  objective  or  the  objective  of  the  industry. 

Actually,  as  Senator  Carlson  has  indicated,  we  have  about  reached 
the  limit  of  capacity  of  our  existing  plants,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
do  very  much  more,  if  we  are  going  to  keep  up  with  the  pace,  it  has 
got  to  be  new  building. 

Senator  Kerr.  If  we  are  going  to  expand  the  domestic  economy 
we  are  going  to  have  to  increase  the  capacity  of  those  commodities 
or  for  the  handling  of  those  commodities  for  which  there  is  increased 
demand,  aren’t  we  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  think  so,  sir,  and  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  balance  of  payments. 

I  think  I  might  say  one  of  the  ways  to  act  against  the  obvious 
difficulties  that  confront  us  is  to  produce  some  things  we  import  in 
greater  quantities  than  we  do  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Kerr,  the  total  domestic  production 
of  the  United  States  is  the  second  largest  sugar  output  of  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Who  is  the  largest  consumer  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  We  are,  by  long  odds,  and  we  are  the  second  largest 
producer.  Russia  alone  is  ahead  of  us. 

Senator  Kerr.  There  are  three  elements  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  your  opinion  of  them  individually  and  collectively:  No.  1,  is  ex¬ 
pand  the  domestic  industry  in  order  to  assist  us  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
storing  a  favorable  balance  of  payments. 

No.  2,  increased  domestic  consumption  to  give  American  farmers 
who  are  being  constantly  restricted  in  the  production  of  other  com¬ 
modities  an  opportunity  to  take  land  and  put  it  into  the  growth  of 
beets. 

No.  3,  to  expand  the  refining  capacity  to  expand  our  industrial 
economy,  and  I  don’t  know  of  any  other  opportunity  that  I  think  is 
as  attractive  and  as  immediately  present  with  us  to  do  these  three 
things  as  there  is  in  this  situation  with  reference  to  the  production 
and  the  refining  of  additional  sugar  domestic  production  and  domestic 
industrial  refining. 

Do  you  agree  with  those  three  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Senator  Kerr,  I  am  persuaded  we  should  have  had  you 
as  one  of  our  negotiators  with  the  administration. 

Senator  Kerr.  Are  you  telling  us  you  agreed  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  because  you  had  no  other  choice? 

Mr.  Kemp.  That  is  kind  of  a  hard  question  to  answer. 
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Senator  Kerr.  Don’t  answer  it. 

Yon  don’t  even  have  to  take  the  fifth  amendment  to  avoid  answer¬ 
ing  it.  [Laughter.] 

If  you  just  kind  of  intimated  that  the  answer  was  the  result  of  the 
attitude  of  others  rather  than  your  own  judgment  and  desire,  your 
message  will  be  conveyed. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Well,  I  think  I  can  say  this :  That  most  of  the  new  areas 
were  somewhat  disappointed  that  we  agreed  to  accept  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  industry’s  share  of  this  market  that  we  did.  On  the  other 
hand - 

Senator  Kerr.  You  mean  the  limited  enlargement? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Yes,  it  is  a  limited  enlargement.  Of  course,  any  en¬ 
largement — 

Senator  Iverr.  It  is  just  so  limited  that  it  is  difficult  to  find,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Kemp.  No,  honestly  now,  and  I  am  a  beet  man  and  while  I  am 
speaking  for  other  areas,  I  can’t  forget  that  I  owe  my  living  and  every¬ 
thing  else  to  this  beet  industry.  We  have  a  better  bill  here;  the  beet 
industry’s  interest  and  share  in  this  market,  has  been  substantially 
improved. 

We  have  now  for  the  first  time  a  definitely  larger  basic  quota,  which 
-we  can  count  on,  and  plan  on,  and  make  our  plans  accordingly.  Before, 
we  had  to  depend  in  very  considerable  extent  upon  somebody  else  not 
producing  his  quota,  and  we  never  found  that  out  until  August.  We 
couldn't  plan  on  it. 

This  is  a  better  bill.  It  will  permit  the  present  industry  to  maintain 
its  attained  growth,  and  it  wTill  allow  for  the  introduction  into  it  of 
new  areas  like  your  own. 

Senator  Kerr.  Let  me  go  back  to  my  question  again. 

Do  you  know  of  another  opportunity  that  is  available  to  us  that,  No. 
I,  will  improve  our  balance-of-payments  situation? 

No.  2,  give  our  farmers  and  more  farmers  the  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  for  which  there  is  a  market,  to  be  of  help  to  them  in 
the  light  of  their  being  restricted  in  the  production  of  other  com¬ 
modities. 

No.  3,  an  expansion  of  our  industrial  capacity  to  handle  that  in¬ 
creased  agricultural  production. 

Do  you  know  of  another  opportunity  available  to  this  economy  that 
has  those  three  things  inherent  in  it  to  the  extent  that  this  opportunity 
has? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Sir,  I  cannot  say  because  I  cannot  recall  one  at  the 
moment.  This  is  true. 

Senator  Kerr.  Well  now,  there  is  a  fellow  wl  10  said  here  2  or  3  or 
4  years  ago  that  he  couldn’t  remember  when  a  certain  man  had  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  decision,  but  if  we  would  give  him,  if  they  would  give 
him  a  week  he  would  try  to  think  of  one. 

You  are  not  trying  to  pull  that,  are  you?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kemp.  No;  I  am  not.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  sir - 

Senator  Kerr.  I  will  ask  the  question  in  this  way :  Don’t  you  think 
this  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  do  those  three  things? 

Mr.  Kemp.  This  is  a  nonsurplus  industry. 

Senator  Iverr.  Mr.  Kemp,  I  withdraw  the  question.  I  know  the 
answer  to  it,  and  I  think  you  do,  and  I  don’t  understand  why  you  are 
unwilling  to  answer  it. 
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Mr.  Kemp.  Well,  in  part,  sir,  it  is  because  I  am  here  in  a  repre¬ 
sentative  capacity  representing  other  people  besides  the  industry  of 
which  1  am  directly  a  part. 

Senator  Kerr.  That  doesn’t  make  a  eunuch  out  of  you. 

Mr.  Kemp.  That  may  have  happened  on  some  of  my  previous 
appearances. 

Senator  Gore.  Will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  one 
question  ? 

Senator  Kerr.  I  am  through.  But  I  will  yield  for  a  question  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  if  he  wants  to  ask  one. 

Senator  Gore.  I  will  follow  along. 

Senator  Kerr.  I  am  through. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  Senator  Carlson?  Senator  Gore? 
Senator  Smathers  ? 

Senator  Smathers.  I  haven’t  been  here.  I  will  only  ask  one  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  don’t  want  it  charged  to  my  turn  if  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  yield  for  one  question. 

Mr.  Kemp,  I  understand  you  testified  before  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smathers.  Is  the  testimony  you  give  today  consistent  with 
the  testimony  given  before  the  House  committee? 

Mr.  Kemp.  The  important  part  of  what  I  said  here,  Senator 
Smathers,  is  that  we  reached  an  agreement  after  long  travail,  we  have 
accepted  it,  and  we  present  it  to  you  with  our  hopes  that  it  may  be 
enacted  into  legislation. 

That  was  the  burden  of  what  I  said  over  there. 

Senator  Smathers.  So  then,  your  answer,  like  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  your  answer  is  that  what  you  are  saying  now  is  consistent 
with  what  you  said  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Kemp.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Kerr.  And  with  what  you  agreed  with  the  administration 
you  would  say  before  you  came  here. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smathers.  That  is  his  question,  that  is  not  mine. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Gore  ? 

Senator  Gore.  Well,  you  said  you  were  testifying  in  behalf  of  a 
group  of  people.  Just  as  an  American  citizen,  and  purely  as  an  in¬ 
dividual,  what,  in  your  personal  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
domestic  industry  of  the  global  quota. 

Mr.  Ivemp.  Senator  Gore,  as  I  have  said  here,  I  am  speaking  in  a 
representative  capacity.  The  people  for  whom  I  speak  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  harmonious.  They  represent  different  interests  and  to  some 
extent  they  are  both  competitive  and  antagonistic;  that,  they  can 
voice  their  belief  through  the  mouth  of  a  single  witness  is  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  miracle.  They  have  not  taken  a  position,  on  the 
advice  of  Members  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  Government,  on  the 
foreign  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  speaking  here  as  a  representative 
I  am  not  in  position  to  speak  my  own  personal  views. 

I  am  bound  by  my  representative  capacity,  and  I  hope  you  won’t 
force  me  to  do  so. 

Senator  Gore.  Well,  I  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  desire  to 
force  you. 
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Mr.  Kemp.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Gore.  I  gather,  at  least  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
from  your  answer  that  your  personal  views  might  not  be  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  view’s  of  some  of  the  organizations  which  you  represent. 
You  do  not  have  to  confirm  that. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Sir,  I  will  let  you  draw  your  own  conclusions.  Thank 
you. 

Senator  Gore.  You  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  desire  to  deny 
me  that. 

Mr.  Kemp.  That  is  right,  sir.  Certainly  not  the  desire. 

Senator  Gore.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  other  question. 

If  we  greatly  increase  the  domestic  production,  is  that  going  to 
make  sugar  for  the  housewife  more  or  less  expensive  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  don’t  believe  that  the  housewife  would  pay  any  more 
for  sugar.  But  I  would  like  to  say  this,  Senator  Gore,  because  I  have 
some  feeling  that  I  would  like  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  my  own 
thinking  about  the  industry. 

We  have  always  had  the  problem  of  how  much  sugar  to  produce  at 
home  and  how  much  to  import,  and  I  don’t  need  to  tell  any  member  of 
this  committee  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  import  some  sugar  in 
order  that  the  people  who  sell  it  to  us  can  buy  from  us. 

For  the  30  years  that  I  have  been  in  this  business,  there  has  been 
discussion  as  to  how  much  we  should  produce  and  wdiat  it  was  in  the 
interests  of  the  country  to  import. 

I  think  wTe  should  import  some  sugar,  and  I  think  the  size  of  this 
quota,  extending  as  it  does  for  the  next  4y2  years,  will  fairly  permit 
the  domestic  industry  to  find  itself  on  a  somewhat  higher  level  of 
production.  And  when  wTe  get  to  the  end  of  this  bill,  and  we  have 
been  running  at  4-year  intervals,  we  can  take  another  look  at  it  to 
see  whether  the  circumstances  at  that  time  counsel  us  to  increase  fur¬ 
ther  our  own  domestic  production  or  whether  they  counsel  us  to  stay 
about  where  we  are. 

Senator  Gore.  But  it  is  your  view  that  the  housewife  will  pay  about 
the  same  for  sugar  whether  it  is  produced  domestically  or  imported? 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  do,  sir,  because  I  think  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  a  fair  price. 

Senator  Gore.  Well - 

Mr.  Kemp.  And  it  can  be  maintained  at  a  fair  price. 

Senator  Gore.  The  subsidy  to  domestic  producers  is  rather  high: 
isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  I  don’t  think  the  word  “sub¬ 
sidy”  has  been  fairly  used. 

Senator  Gore.  What  would  you  call  it,  the  payment,  the  tribute,  the 
supplement,  the  bonus,  what  word  would  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Well,  let  me  say  this:  The  only  comparison  that  has 
been  made  is  to  take  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  and  compare  it 
with  the  world  price  of  sugar. 

Now,  the  world  price  of  sugar  is  not  a  free  price,  sir.  The  buyer 
and  the  seller  in  that  market  do  not  stand  on  an  equal  platform  of 
opportunity.  It  is  a  dumping  market,  handling  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  world,  and  I  do  not  quote  from  any  U.S. 
authority.  I  go  across  the  water  to  quote  from  the  English,  to  quote 
from  others.  There  isn’t  a  pound  of  sugar  being  sold  in  the  world 
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market  that  isn’t  being  sold  at  less  than  the  costs  to  produce.  I  don’t 
think  that  price  should  be  used  as  a  criterion.  I  would  rather  take 
what  I  have  said,  namely,  that  the  FAO  which  is  a  disinterested  body 
studying  sugar  prices  throughout  the  world,  has  said  that  the  price  in 
the  United  States  is  about  the  average  of  sugar  prices  over  the  world. 

Senator  Gore.  You  didn’t  give  me  a  synonym  for  subsidy. 

Mr.  Kemp.  As  it  was  used  yesterday — just  a  minute,  let  me  see — — 

Senator  Gore.  With  what  word  would  you  describe  this  bounty,  this 
payment,  this  supplement,  this  support  price. 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  think  it  can  be  accurately  referred  to  as  it  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  yesterday  as  the  difference  between  the  price  of  sugar  pre¬ 
vailing  in  America  and  the  price  of  sugar  prevailing  on  the  world 
market,  and  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  a  subsidy,  because 
the  world  price - 

Senator  Gore.  WThat  word  would  you  use?  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  determine. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Well,  if  it  is  understood  you  could  use  price  premium, 
the  premium  of  one  price  over  the  other. 

Senator  Gore.  Then  this  is  a  payment  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  Kemp.  No,  sir;  the  price  that  prevails  in  this  country  is  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  we  have  a  quota  system. 

Senator  Gore.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Kemp.  That  it - 

Senator  Gore.  Not  paid  by  the  taxpayer  directly  to  the  farmer,  but 
by  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Yes,  but  there  are  two  phases  to  the  price  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  gets  here : 

One,  is  the  price  that  prevails  in  the  marketplace ; 

Two,  the  other  is  this  tax  and  payment  plan  which  returns  to  the 
beet  producer  a  certain  part  of  the  price  plus  some  little  increment. 

Senator  Gore.  Have  the  people  or  the  organizations  which  you  rep¬ 
resent  taken  a  position  with  respect  to  the  farm  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  and  is  now  pending  in  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  No;  because  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  regulation 
that  we  merely  observe  that  it  looks  like  production  limitation  is 
going  to  catch  up  with  some  other  people. 

We  have  had  a  real  effective  control  of  production  in  the  sugar 
field. 

Senator  Gore.  Do  the  farmers  you  represent  like  to  have  controlled 
production  and  price  support? 

Mr.  Kemp.  No  ;  nobody  likes  controls,  sir,  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Gore.  Are  you  advocating  that  all  controls  be  taken  off? 

Mr.  Kemp.  No,  because  I  don't  know  what  we  would  do  without 
regulation  of  an  industry  that  is  so  competitive  over  the  whole  world. 

Senator  Gore.  Then  you  favor  regulation  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  do. 

Senator  Gore.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  as  rather  strange — I  won’t 
speak  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate — that  certain  Members  of  the 
other  House  who  are  very  much  opposed  to  this  regulation  of  pro¬ 
duction  contained  in  the  farm  bill  are  very  strong  supporters  of  regu¬ 
lation  in  the  sugar  industry  ? 
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Mr.  Kemp.  No;  I  don't  think  I  ever  gave  that  particular  subject 
any  thought.  I  don’t  think  I  could  answer  it  anyway. 

Senator  Gore.  All  right,  I  will  not  prod  you  into  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Bennett  ? 

Senator  Bennett.  Yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were 
some  questions  raised  about  the  validity  of  this  statement  that  from 
625,000  to  650,000  tons  had  been  added  to  the  mainland  beet  and  cane 
quotas,  and  I  pointed  out  and  tried  to  get  some  figures  and  couldn’t, 
that  part  of  this  was  replacement  of  deficit,  but  overnight  I  have  de¬ 
veloped  these  figures,  and  I  should  like  to  offer  for  the  record  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  figures,  and  a  table  showing  how,  between  the  years 
1957  and  1962  these  deficits  had  been  added  to  the  allocations  to  the 
beet  industry. 

I  have  no  questions  of  the  witness.  I  ask  that  this  explanation  and 
table  be  included  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  your  material  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record. 

(The  explanation  and  table  referred  to  follow :) 

There  were  several  references  in  the  testimony  yesterday  to  the  increase  in 
the  beet  sugar  quota  and  the  mainland  cane  provided  by  the  bill.  I  believe  the 
figure  most  often  used  is  about  625,000  to  650,000. 

The  House  report  used  a  figure  like  this,  and  so  did  the  letter  from  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  the  Vice  President,  transmitting  the  administration  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  true  increase  in  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland 
cane  quotas  is  actually  less  than  400,000  tons — and  only  250,000  tons  of  this 
accrues  to  the  domestic  beet  area. 

The  reason  is  that  the  figures  usually  quoted  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
deficit  allocations,  which  are  an  important  part  of  the  picture. 

The  present  law  provides  that  when  any  domestic  area  fails  to  meet  its  quota, 
the  shortfall  or  “deficit”  is  allocated  to  other  domestic  areas.  Neither  Puerto 
Rico  nor  Hawaii,  in  recent  years,  has  been  able  to  fill  its  quota  and  neither  will 
be  able  to  do  so  this  year,  and  so  both  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane 
areas  would,  under  the  present  law,  receive  additions  to  their  quotas  this  year. 
These  allocations  would  raise  the  domestic  beet  quota  to  within  250,000  tons 
of  the  new  quota  provided  by  this  bill,  and  would  raise  the  mainland  cane 
quota  to  within  145,000  tons  of  the  proposed  new  quota. 

So  the  total  difference  for  these  two  areas  between  the  present  law  is  really 
only  395,000  tons  and  not  625,000  tons. 

Under  tiie  bill  as  we  know,  domestic  areas  will  no  longer  receive  any  deficit 
allocations. 

I  have  a  table  here  which  I  have  had  worked  up,  showing  the  real  differences 
between  the  present  law  and  the  bill — for  mainland  cane  and  domestic  beet — for 
the  whole  term  of  this  bill. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  this  inserted  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 
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Deficits  received  by  beet  sugar  area,  1957-61  and  estimated  for  1962 
[Thousand  of  short  tons,  raw  value] 


Year 

Deficits  received  from — 

Total 

Hawaii 

Puerto 

Rico 

Virgin 

Islands 

1957 

21 

101 

1 

122 

1958 

148 

141 

5 

294 

1959 

95 

126 

3 

224 

1960 

172 

249 

6 

427 

1961 

168 

263 

0 

431 

1962  i 

90 

200 

290 

i  Estimated  on  basis  of  current  crop  prospects. 


The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  Senator  Talmadge  ? 

Senator  Talmadge.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Curtis  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Kemp,  we  are  always  glad  to  get  you  over 
here. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Thank  you,  Senator  Curtis. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  have  to  get  in  my  2  cents  on  the  question  of 
subsidies. 

Is  it  true  or  not,  as  to  the  taxpayer,  does  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  pay  any  part  of  the  price  of  sugar  used  by  our  people,  I  mean 
ultimately,  when  the  transaction  is  completed? 

Mr.  Kemp.  If  you  want  to  take  the  final  result,  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  believe  that  the  House  report  shows  that  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  processing  tax  of  the  half  cent  a 
pound  which  is  levied  against  sugar  has  during  existence  of  this 
sugar  system  received  over  $400  million.  The  Treasury  has  had 
that  much  more  than  it  would  have  had  if  this  system  had  not  been 
in  effect. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  other  words,  the  processing  tax  that  is  levied  is 
paid  ultimately  by  the  purchaser  of  the  sugar,  isn’t  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  from  the  proceeds  of  that  tax  the  payments 
to  the  growers  are  made? 

Mr.  Ivemp.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  the  cost  of  administering  the  program? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ends 
up  with  a  profit  of  somewhere  between  $15  and  $20  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  think  Mr.  Myers  said  yesterday  about  $18  million  a 
year. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

As  I  say  there  are  many  definitions  of  a  subsidy,  but  the  one  that 
reasonable  people  understand  would  be  a  situation  where  if  a  loaf  of 
bread  sold  for  20  cents,  and  the  purchaser  paid  15  cents,  and  the 
Government  out  of  revenues  paid  5  cents,  but  we  have  no  such  thing 
liei>e. 

The  users  of  the  sugar  pay  for  all  the  sugar  they  use,  isn’t  that 
correct,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  channeled  through  a  processing  tax  and 
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then  as  a  payment  to  a  producer,  is  a  procedure  in  the  operation  of  a 
farm  program  rather  than  a  subsidy  to  either  the  producers  or  the 
consumer,  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  contribution.  That  is 
the  fact. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  Mr.  Kemp,  is  it  not  also  true  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  producers,  refiners,  the  general  public,  and  everyone  that  a 
sugar  act  be  extended  for  a  reasonable  period  of  years  ? 

Air.  Kemp.  Indeed  it  is,  Senator  Curtis. 

I  was  amazed  yesterday  to  find  that  in  3  or  4  hours  of  discussion 
of  this  bill  there  wasn’t  a  good  word  said  for  it.  There  ought  to  be  a 
lot  of  good  words  said  for  this  program.  This  has  been  not  only  a 
sound  but  it  is — it  has  been  a  successful  program,  the  country  has 
benefited  from  it. 

If  you  look  at  the  chart  on  page  3  of  the  House  report  you  will 
see  that  sugar — and  I  calculated  this  only  about  6  weeks  ago — is 
only  2  percent  higher,  the  raw  sugar  price  in  this  country,  than  it 
was  when  we  went  off  price  control  in  1947,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
some  other  commodity - 

Senator  Curtis.  In  other  words,  this  basic  Sugar  Act  has  stabilized 
the  industry  at  home  and  abroad,  has  it  not  ? 

Air.  Kemp.  It  has. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  sugar  is  the  best  bargain  that  the  housewife 
has  when  she  goes  shopping. 

Air.  Kemp.  Today. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  concerned  about  that,  because  as  has  been 
stated  here  so  many  times,  my  obligation  is  twofold:  we  have  a 
great  sugar  industry  in  Nebraska  now  that  is  entitled  to  have  this 
program  extended  and  to  have  all  of  their  rights,  their  acreage  quotas 
protected  as  are  the  processors. 

I  realize  you  are  in  more  than  a  dual  capacity  here,  speaking  for 
an  entire  group  and  some  of  them  have  not  taken  a  position  on  every 
detail  or  can  agree  on  it  and  I  also  realize  there  are  limitations  not 
only  to  testifying  here  but  in  sitting  down  and  agreeing  with  the 
Government. 

So  most  of  my  questions  will  be  largely  for  information. 

When  a  farmer  produces  sugarbeets  how  is  the  freight  handled, 
who  pays  it  ? 

Air.  Ivemp.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  processor  pays  it. 

We  have  extended  our  operations  so  far  from  our  factories,  and 
freight  rates  have  gone  up,  as  we  all  know,  so  that  in  some  of  the  long 
hauls  the  grower  pays  the  freight  over  and  above  a  certain  level  that 
the  processor  absorbs  and  that  affects  some  of  your  territory,  sir,  and 
some  of  Senator  Carlson’s,  also. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes,  sir,  and  you  find,  do  you  not,  that  farmers 
are  so  anxious  to  participate  in  this  program  that  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  them  to  willingly - 

Air.  Kemp.  Absorb  some  freight  ?  Correct. 

Senator  Curtis  (continuing).  Absorb  some  freight,  and  it  can  run 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year. 

But  the  distance  that  the  beets  are  produced  from  the  processing 
plant  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  the  plant  are  factors  that  place  bounds 
and  limitations  upon  the  area  to  be  served,  isn’t  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Kemp.  Indeed  they  are,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  administration  estimates  were  correct 
and  if  those  sections  relating  to  the  domestic  program  are  passed,  we 
can  have  an  expansion  of  plant  for  a  5-year  average,  do  you  think 
that  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ivemp.  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  1  do  not  agree  with  the  amount  but  I  wanted  to 
check  on  whether  or  not  the  industry  agreed  with  the  Government 
that  the  language  that  has  been  proposed  would  bring  that  about. 

Mr.  Kemp.  They  do,  and  if  they,  sir,  can  find  the  money  and  invest 
it  with  reasonable  profit,  and  I  am  sure  investments  must  be  based 
upon  a  reasonable  profit  expectancy,  we  can  grow  another  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  beets  in  areas  that  do  not  now  produce  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

How  much,  just  roughly,  of  the  sugarbeet  production  is  on  irrigated 
land  ? 

Mr.  Ivemp.  There  are  only  two  principal  nonirrigated  areas,  one 
is  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  Red  River  Valley,  extending  down  into 
southern  Minnesota  and  into  northern  Iowa,  and  the  other  is  the 
State  of  Ohio — States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

There  is  no  irrigation  in  any  of  those  areas,  and  that  is  not  over  12, 
13 — well,  with  the  Red  River  Valley,  it  may  be  20  percent  of  total 
production. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  greater  portion  is  in  irrigated  land. 

Mr.  Ivemp.  Correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  the  amount  of  irrigated  land  that  is  not 
in  prospect  but  that  has  been  proven  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
original  allocations  were  made  when  the  Sugar  Act  was  passed, 
isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Ivemp.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

I  think  we  have  got  irrigated  land  in  Oklahoma.  I  know  there  has 
been  some  increase  in  the  irrigated  development  of  Nebraska,  northern 
Kansas. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  2i/£  million  acres  of  irrigated  land 
in  Nebraska  and  our  sugar  acreage  is  around  77,000,  about  3  percent. 
I  think  that  is  all  I  will  take  time  for  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Ivemp.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Howard  Martin  of  the  New 
Mexico  Beet  Growers. 

STATEMENT  OE  HOWARD  V.  MARTIN,  REPRESENTING  THE  CURRY 
COUNTY  SUGAR  BEET  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  my  name  is  Howard  V.  Martin,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Clovis  National  Bank,  Clovis,  N.  Mex.,  and  I  represent  the 
Curry  County  Sugar  Beet  Association  of  Curry  County. 

On  behalf  of  this  association  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  our  remarks  for  the  record  in  this  hearing. 
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Our  county  is  located  on  the  eastern  edge  of  New  Mexico,  midway 
with  respect  to  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the  State. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  cultivatable  area  of  our  county,  something 
around  100,000  acres,  is  under  irrigation. 

At  the  present  no  sugarbeet  acreage  is  under  production  in  our 
county,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  test  plots  and  in  a  relatively  few 
acres  being  grown  experimentally  for  livestock  feed. 

We  are  interested  in  long-term  sugar  legislation  which  will  permit 
our  irrigation  farmers  to  improve  their  lot,  economically  speaking. 

The  purpose  of  our  testimony  will  be  to  briefly  point  out  why,  as 
a  nonproducing  area,  we  feel  domestic  production  of  sugar  should  lie 
greater  than  is  at  present  allowed.  We  would  not  attempt  to  recom¬ 
mend  how  much  increase  in  terms  of  percentage  for  the  reason  we  are 
not  qualified  to  base  such  a  recommendation  on  fact. 

We  realize  the  problems  this  committee  faces,  taking  into  account 
the  different  growing  areas  and  the  areas  not  producing  who  wish  to 
do  so ;  the  problems  between  the  cane  and  beet  interests ;  the  problems 
of  the  refiners ;  the  concern  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  so  forth. 
But  we  do  believe  sincerely  if  you  appreciate  the  desire  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  to  receive  a  fair  return  on  his  investment,  on  his  hours  of 
labor  and  with  the  risks  they  face  in  today’s  business  of  farming,  then 
we  believe  you  will  arrive  at  a  fair  increase  for  domestic  producers, 
whoever  and  wherever  they  may  be  and  whatever  the  percentage  of 
increase  might  be. 

This  is  basically  what  we  request — the  chance  for  a  little  more  di¬ 
versification  into  a  commodity  which  offers  some  degree  of  pi'omise 
for  a  profit,  and  which  is  not  a  surplus  crop  in  this  country. 

Perhaps  the  No.  1  prerequisite  for  any  new  legislation  is  to  first 
determine  the  need  for  such  legislation.  Is  there  a  need  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  sugar  law,  incorporating  more  domestic  production  ? 

We  think  so. 

We  believe  there  are  several  reasons  which  have  been  pi'eviously 
pointed  out  since  the  beginning  of  short-term  extensions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  act  almost  3  years  ago. 

Among  these  valid  reasons  are : 

(1)  This  is  a  crop  not  in  surplus,  which  could  replace  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  crops  now  in  great  surplus. 

(2)  Sugar  is  an  important  crop  to  our  standard  of  living  and  we 
should  not  be  dependent  for  so  much  of  it  from  oversea  (and  in  the 
future,  possibly  uncertain)  sources. 

(3)  This  crop  is  basically  good  for  the  soil.  Sugar  is  nothing  more 
than  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — none  of  which  is  chemically  im¬ 
portant  to  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  This  does  not  deplete  land,  like 
cotton,  for  example. 

(4)  Our  farm  economy  is  in  need  of  a  “shot  in  the  arm.”  This  is 
the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  rux*al  area  development  program, 
to  which  we  ascribe  and  to  which  we  in  Curry  County,  N.  Mex., 
already  have  set  up  the  rural  area  development  organization  to  im¬ 
plement  this  program. 

If  several  multimill  ion-dollar  refining  plants  could  be  built  in  this 
country  as  fast  as  industry  could  economically  gear  itself,  such  pro¬ 
duction  increase  could  put  hundreds  of  people  to  work  in  the  plants, 
could  put  many  thousands  more  to  work  in  construction  employment 

and  on-the-farm  jobs. 
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You  can  readily  appreciate  this  economic  advantage  to  our  country. 
We  feel  such  an  increase  needs  to  be  a  gradual  and  sustaining  thing— 
an  increase,  not  just  to  satisfy  the  cries  of  the  present,  but  for  the 
years  to  come  so  as  to  permit  industry  to  orderly  program  future 
growth  and  expansion. 

(5)  We  think  we  need  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  our 
own  people — the  producer,  the  consumer,  the  investor. 

Certainly  we  are  not  opposed  to  importation  of  sugar  from  foreign 
sources.  Although  we  do  not  understand  the  full  implications  of 
foreign  trade,  we  do  appreciate  the  necessity  of  favorable  trade 
balance,  the  need  for  assisting  underdeveloped  friendly  nations  and  the 
humanitarian  responsibilities  of  a  world  power.  As  stated  before, 
we  are  not  opposed  to  foreign  sugar  purchased  or  the  foreign  farmer, 
instead  we  are  for  the  American  farmer. 

These  are  not  all  the  reasons  which  might  be  advanced  to  establish 
the  need  for  increased  sugar  production,  but  we  think  they  serve  to 
illustrate  the  point. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  assumption,  we  might  conclude  the  need  exists 
for  such  an  increase,  then  the  second  point  which  we  would  mention 
is  the  suitability  of  our  area  to  sugarbeet  production. 

Mention  was  made  earlier  of  some  test  plots  which  were  planted 
in  our  county  last  year.  Without  the  benefit  of  previous  experience 
with  this  highly  specialized  crop  and  without  the  proper  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  these  tests  produced  quite  satisfactory  results. 

To  quote  from  the  report  on  new  area  trial  plots  conducted  by  one 
of  the  beet  sugar  companies  looking  into  the  Southwest : 

Trial  plots  at  Clovis,  Roswell,  and  Artesia,  N.  Mex.,  have  all  been  very  en¬ 
couraging  to  date,  with  most  of  them  indicating  that  very  heavy  yields  could  be 
expected. 

This  was  the  statement  by  the  director,  agricultural  development 
of  the  company  who  kept  in  frequent  communication  with  our  county 
agent,  in  addition  to  making  numerous  inspection  trips  to  our  area 
throughout  the  growing  period. 

These  results  were  particularly  heartening  to  us  for  it  proved 
conclusively  a  quality  beet  could  be  grown  in  our  area. 

Not  that  this  will  have  a  great  deal  of  bearing  on  this  hearing, 
but  to  further  illustrate  our  concern  for  the  chance  to  produce  beets, 
Swift  &  Co.  is  currently  building  a  2^4  million  beef  slaughtering 
facility  at  Clovis. 

Sugarbeet  production  would  stimulate  the  feed  lot  business  in 
the  eastern  New  Mexico- west  Texas  area  which  would  help  guarantee 
a  constant  flow  of  fed  cattle  to  this  plant. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  sugarbeet  industry  provides  cheap 
and  efficient  byproducts  helpful  to  produce  ideal  fattening  cattle  and 
sheet  rations  with  grain  and  hay. 

Farmers  can  utilize  these  byproducts  if  a  refinery  is  located  any¬ 
where  in  the  general  vicinity.  Deaf  Smith  and  surrounding  Texas 
counties  located  east  of  our  county  now  produce  about  1,900  acres  of 
beets  which  have  to  be  transported'  by  rail  to  the  nearest  refinery  about 
350  miles  away. 

Naturally  this  transportation  cost  is  high,  and  besides  it  precludes 
the  farmers  use  of  these  important  byproducts.  Beet  tops  are  an 
ideal  feed  for  milk  cows  and  definitely  stimulate  milk  flow  and  but- 
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terfat  production.  This  takes  on  added  significance  for  our  area 
because  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  are  now  constructing  a  large  fluid  milk 
plant  at  Clovis. 

As  you  can  see,  this  can  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  us  in  rounding  out 
our  agricultural  economy,  in  fact  our  whole  industrial  development 
program  built  largely  on  the  one  natural  resource  we  possess — agri¬ 
cultural  and  related  products. 

Gentlemen,  in  summation,  we  ask  you  first  of  all  to  view  with  favor 
a  large  enough  increase  in  domestic  production  of  sugar  so  as  to  aid 
the  industry  and  the  producer  and  the  would-be  producer. 

Secondly,  to  incorporate  this  increase  in  a  long-term  law  to  permit 
an  opportunity  to  all  concerned  for  long-range  planning;  and  third, 
to  report  out  your  bill  at  the  earliest  possible  time  in  order  to  prevent 
another  temporary  extension  of  the  present  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  my  statement  was  prepared  before  the  hear¬ 
ings  yesterday,  I  would  like  to  add  a  further  comment. 

The  principal  reason  that  the  farmers  of  my  area  have  been  stymied 
in  planting  sugarbeets  during  the  past  2  years  when  there  have  been 
no  restrictions  is  because  the  beet  sugar  companies  have  no  assurance 
that  production  will  be  available  to  support  their  operation  if  restric¬ 
tions  should  be  reimposed. 

The  mills  have  expressed  a  strong  interest  in  our  area.  The  farmers 
want  to  grow  beets,  they  are  capable  of  doing  so,  but  there  is  no  way 
of  getting  an  acreage  history  so  that  they  can  obtain  sufficient  acreage 
to  support  a  mill.  I  want  to  compliment  Senator  Kerr  and  Senator 
Anderson  on  their  proposal  to  amend  the  legislation  so  as  to  provide 
an  acreage  history  to  farmers  in  the  new  areas. 

If  we  can  get  this  sort  of  amendment  in  the  administration  bill  we 
can  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

We  would  then  feel  we  have  something  to  tie  to  and  would  be  willing 
to  take  our  chance  on  qualifying  for  ah  allotment  of  a  proportionate 
share  to  our  area  for  establishment  of  a  sugar  factory. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  and  presenting  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Martin. 

Senator  Hruska,  I  didn’t  know  you  were  in  the  audience,  sir. 
Would  you  like  to  make  a  statement?  I  believe  you  were  listed  to 
testify  tomorrow. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  clarify  the  situation 
here. 

The  next  scheduled  witness  is  a  beet  grower  from  my  home  com¬ 
munity.  I  have  called  upon  my  colleague,  Senator  Hruska,  to  present 
him  because  Senator  Hruska  is  here  to  offer  a  statement,  too,  and  Mr. 
Weedlun,  if  you  would  come  up  here  also,  I  will  have  something  more 
to  say  later  on,  have  some  material  put  in,  but  I  will  turn  this  over  to 
my  senior  colleague  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  recognizes  Senator  Hruska. 

Senator  Kerr.  Before  he  does  make  his  statement,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  distinguished.  Senator  Hruska  that  the  gentleman  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  whom  he  is  introducing,  is  presenting  a  viewpoint  similar  to 
that  which  Mr.  Martin  has  just  presented,  and  in  which  Oklahoma  is 
equally  interested. 
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He  not  only  comes  on  a  good  mission  and  introduced  by  a  great 
Senator,  but  it  just  happens  that  he  is  a  neighbor  to  one  of  the  able 
men  in  my  office,  who  has  been  up  here  three  or  four  times,  wanting 
to  know  when  Weedlun  was  going  to  be  here. 

So,  I  am  glad  you  are  bringing  him,  Senator  Hruska. 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA 

Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
do  hope  Mr.  McBride  of  Senator  Kerr’s  office  is  here  so  that  he  will  hear 
the  testimony  of  this  witness,  who  will  speak  to  you  shortly. 

My  purpose  in  coming  here  is  twofold. 

One  is  to  submit  a  very  brief  statement  which  I  will  give  to  the 
reporter  here  in  the  interest  of  saving  time. 

No  one  is  more  keenly  aware  than  I  that  the  legislation  with  which 
you  are  wrestling  is  complex,  since  it  goes  into  national  and  inter¬ 
national  policies. 

The  laws  of  economics  and  finances  are  involved,  and  in  this  com¬ 
mittee  the  bill  certainly  finds  a  home,  and  finds  company  with  many 
measures  of  similar  complexity. 

My  colleague  from  Nebraska,  Senator  Curtis,  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  experts  in  this  field  and  he  deserves  the  high  regard 
in  which  he  is  held  because  of  his  long  years  of  experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  this  brief  statement  to  the 
reporter  for  inclusion  in  the  record  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  Before  the  Senate  Finance 

Committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee 
iu  connection  with  legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948. 

I  wish  today  to  make  two  principal  points.  This  first  is  that  the  people  of 
Nebraska  support  an  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  because  they  want  full  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  present  growers  and  present  processors  in  our  State.  They  are  an 
important  part  of  Nebraska’s  basic  industry  of  agriculture. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  stress  is  that  domestic  quotas  should  be  increased 
so  that  the  thousands  of  farmers  who  desire  to  raise  beets  can  have  increased 
opportunity  to  do  so.  This  can  be  done  only  under  terms  of  a  bill  which  would 
make  it  feasible  to  erect  additional  processing  plant  capacity  in  Nebraska. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  Senator  Curtis,  who  is  a  member  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  has  long  held  a  lively  interest  in  sugar  legislation  and  is  properly  regarded 
as  an  expert  in  the  field.  I  join  in  his  views  on  the  pending  bill  and  share  his 
gratification  that  there  is  in  the  measure  a  provision  for  an  increase  in  domestic 
sugar  allotments  from  their  present  55  percent  of  American  consumption  to 
nearly  60  percent. 

As  Senator  Curtis  testified  before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  this  bill 
does  not  completely  satisfy  those  in  the  domestic  industry  who  are  in  favor  of 
greater  increases  in  the  domestic  allotments.  Certainly,  in  Nebraska,  there  is 
the  capability  to  produce  a  substantially  larger  number  of  beets  on  2 y2  million 
acres  under  irrigation. 

In  a  time  when  the  American  agricultural  economy  is  plagued  with  billion- 
dollar  surpluses,  costly  to  maintain  it  is  difficult  to  argue  against  a  proposal 
which  would  shift  the  acres  now  contributing  to  the  grain  surplus  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugarbeets. 

Not  only  would  such  a  plan  have  a  beneficial  result  from  a  purely  agricultural 
standpoint,  but  because  increased  acreage  means  increased  processing  facilities,. 
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there  is  an  escalating  benefit  in  additional  plant  investment,  employment,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  related  activities.  But  certainly  no  one  could  expect  processors 
to  invest  in  new  plants  without  assurance,  as  only  the  Congress  can  give,  that 
added  acreage  and  increased  domestic  quotas  will  be  available  for  some  time. 

As  the  committee  well  knows,  previous  increases  in  domestic  allotments,  by 
and  large,  have  not  contributed  to  the  bringing  of  new  land  under  sugar  pro¬ 
duction.  This  is  because  established  areas  simply  increased  their  output  per 
acre.  The  per-acre  yield  of  sugarbeets  is  almost  twice  what  it  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century.  .  . 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  a  myth  since 
that  terminology  seems  to  be  so  popular  these  days.  I  submit  the  contention 
that  the  sugar  industry  is  getting  a  free  ride  at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  and  the  American  consumer — who  after  all,  are  the  same  person — is  a 

myth.  _ 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  world  price  for  sugar  in  the  real  sense.  Practi¬ 
cally  every  sugar-producing  country  has  some  kind  of  program  and  approxi¬ 
mately  90  percent  of  the  sugar  sold  on  world  markets  is  at  a  price  which  results 
from  these  programs  and  is  in  line  with  our  own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  committee  for  its  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  appear. 

Senator  Hruska.  And  then  introduce  to  the  committee - 

Senator  Gore.  I  would  like  to  observe  that  I  think  it  is  the  first 
time  I  have  heard  a  Member  of  the  Senate  say  he  would  prefer  some¬ 
one  other  than  himself  to  make  a  decision.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Hruska.  If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  permit,  I 
should  like  to  say  just  to  cut  away  the  underbrush  and  do  some  of 
the  toil  on  the  issue  before  final  decision  is  rendered  on  it,  and  on  that 
score  I  will  abdicate  my  vote  to  no  one,  not  even  to  my  good  colleague 

here.  [Laughter.]  . 

I  take  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  introducing  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  Carroll  Weedlun,  of  Minden,  Nebr.  He  is  43  years  of  age;  he  is 
a  veteran ;  he  has  glider  pilot  experience  in  the  service.  I  asked  him, 
“How  shall  I  introduce  you  ?  What  shall  I  say  about  you  ?  ” 

And  he  said,  “I  am  just  a  farmer,”  and  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of 
no  prouder  title  or  characterization  than  to  say  that  this  witness  is 
just  a  farmer,  a  farmer  who  has  a  hundred  acres  of  sugarbeets,  a 
farmer  who  does  some  cattle  feeding  and  has  diverse  crops  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that. 

His  fields  of  sugarbeets  are  irrigated,  some  of  them  by  pump,  some 
of  them  by  gravity,  and  so  I  submit  to  you  that  his  isn't  just  a  voice 
from  the  grassroots;  it  is  a  voice  from  the  sugarbeet  roots.  I  imagine 
that  that  would  be  as  salutary  a  thing  to  have  by  way  of  getting  the 
record  to  balance  as  any. 

So,  I  want  to  introduce  one  of  Carl  Curtis’  neighbors  from  Kearney 
County  in  Nebraska,  Mr.  Carroll  Weedlun.  With  your  permission, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  excuse  myself  and  contribute  what 
efforts  or  time  I  can  to  another  committee  which  is  sitting  at  this 
same  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  always  happy  to  have  you  here,  Senator 
Hruska. 

Senator  Hruska.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Weedlun,  you  take  a  seat.  You  have  been 
very  highly  complimented  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  make  a  state¬ 
ment  which  will  justify  all  the  nice  things  which  have  been  said. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CARROLL  WEEELUN,  MINDEN,  NERR. 

Mr.  AVeedlun.  I  don’t  think  I  have  ever  had  an  introduction  like 
that  before  in  my  life,  and  I  will  tell  you  this  just  completely  snow¬ 
balls  me. 

My  name  is  Carroll  Weedlun.  I  am  a  farmer  and  cattle  feeder 
from  Minden,  Xebr.  I  farm  ground  my  grandparents  homesteaded 
when  they  came  from  Sweden.  My  farm  consists  of  nearly  400  acres. 
It  is  irrigated  by  both  a  deep  well  and  by  gravity.  I  plant  about 
100  acres  of  sugarbeets  every  year.  The  balance  of  my  land  is  in  corn, 
milo,  alfalfa,  and  the  feed  grain  program. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  was  out  in  the  field  on  my  tractor  where 
I  was  urged  by  a  committee  to  come  to  Washington  to  appear  here  in 
behalf  of  all  my  neighbors  and  the  fanners  generally  of  our  area 
because  the  expansion  of  sugarbeets  is  a  vital  need.  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant  and  a  constructive  thing  that  could  be  done  for  our  entire 
agricultural  economy.  While  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  my  farming 
operation,  and  I  will  speak  concerning  my  own  county  and  surround¬ 
ing  counties  because  I  am  familiar  with  the  situation  there,  I  favor 
an  expansion  of  sugarbeet  production  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  not  only  in  all  of  Nebraska  but  in  every  State,  including  those 
States  represented  by  the  Senators  on  this  committee.  There  is  no 
personal  gain  for  me  in  this  promotion — frankly,  I  would  rather  be 
out  on  my  tractor  right  now,  and  that  is  for  dang  sure. 

Our  area  is  a  good  sugarbeet  producing  area.  There  have  been 
times  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  when  I  have  had  a  sugar- 
beet  field  that  produced  as  much  as  19  tons  per  acre.  Last  year  my 
beet  yield  averaged  between  14  and  15  tons  per  acre  which  was  about 
the  average  for  our  area  for  that  year. 

I  received  $12  per  ton,  or  approximately  $175  per  acre  for  my 
beets.  My  cost  in  producing  the  beets  was  a  little  over  $100  per  acre, 
so  I  netted  approximately  $70  per  acre  on  my  beets.  Comparing  this 
with  my  corn  crop,  which  was  90  bushels  or  $90  per  acre,  with  my 
cost  at  $55  per  acre,  I  netted  $35  on  corn  or  just  about  one-half  what 
I  netted  on  beets.  You  must  also  consider  that  beet  ground  has  twice 
the  value  of  corn  ground  after  harvest  in  pasturing  livestock. 

I  am  one  of  the  very  few  farmers  in  Kearney  County  that  has  a 
beet  acreage.  The  history  of  beet  production  on  that  farm  was  started 
soon  after  I  returned  from  service  in  World  War  II  when  the  farm 
was  under  the  active  operation  of  my  father.  The  vast  majority  of 
fanners  in  my  area  have  no  beet  acreage  at  all.  The  beets  that  I 
raise  are  shipped  to  Sterling,  Colo.,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  because 
there  is  no  sugarbeet  factory  in  that  part  of  south-central  Nebraska. 
The  freight  on  beets  from  my  home  to  Sterling,  Colo.,  is  $2.08  a  ton. 
The  Great  Western  Sugar  Beet  Co.  pays  $1.50  of  this  but  in  order 
to  have  some  participation  in  beet  growing  and  to  hold  my  acreage  I, 
the  producer,  must  pay  the  balance  of  the  freight  cost. 

Beet  production  of  12  tons  per  acre,  which  nets  the  producer  $12 
a  ton,  enables  him  to  make  some  money  and  stay  in  business.  Greater 
profit  is  more  desirable  but  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  area 
of  which  I  speak  would  never  fall  in  the  category  where  the  beets 
would  be  unprofitable  and  would  likely  be  discontinued.  Our  area, 
if  given  an  acreage  quota,  will  not  abandon  beet  growing  during 
periods  of  temporary  change  in  our  agricultural  economy. 
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My  illustration  is  nothing  unusual  or  outstanding  but  it  is  typical 
of  the  situation  in  my  area.  However,  this  applies  only  to  the  few 
of  us  who  have  a  sugarbeet  history  and  a  contract  to  produce  sugar. 
Without  a  sugar  history,  no  farmer,  regardless  of  his  irrigated  land, 
his  equipment,  his  intelligence,  or  his  capacity  to.  produce  excellent 
crops  can  produce  beets  at  present,  but  rather  he  is  forced  to  add  to 
his  own  problems  and  that  of  agriculture  generally  by  continuing  to 
produce  surpluses. 

We  have  in  Kearney  County  about  90,000  acres  of  irrigated  land. 
This  is  from  gravity  and  deep  wells.  We  are  only  growing  1,468 
acres  of  sugarbeet s.  The  farmers  in  our  area  are  very  anxious  to  grow 
sugarbeets.  The  demand  for  acreage  is  very  strong  as  it  is  in  similar 
areas.  ,  <  f 

We  are  restricted  as  to  sugarbeets  because  of  the  law  and  the  limited 
capacity  of  our  sugar  refineries.  If  a  sugar  bill  was  passed  increas¬ 
ing  the  acreage  allotment  for  a  period  of  a  number  of  years,  I  am  sure 
that  the  sugar  companies  would  be  willing  to  put  a  refinery  in  our  area 
and  in  every  deserving  area. 

Of  the  90,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  our  county,  35,000  of  this  is 
irrigated  by  the  Central  Nebraska  Public  Power  &  Irrigation  District, 
and  about  55,000  acres  are  being  irrigated  by  the  wells  put  in  at  the 
farmer’s  own  expense. 

In  an  area  in  south-central  Nebraska  which  consists  of  14  counties, 
we  have  a  total  of  approximately  700,000  acres  of  land  irrigated  by 
these  2  methods. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  minimum  of  10  percent,  in  fact  much  more,  or 
70,000  acres,  are  highly  suitable  for  immediate  sugarbeet  production. 

Yet  this  entire  14-county  area  has  less  than  3,000  acres  of  sugar- 
beets.  A  similar  situation  prevails  in  many  other  parts  of  Nebraska 
and  in  north-central  Kansas,  which  is  very  close  to  us,  and  I  am  sure  in 
other  places. 

Surplus  crops  grown  in  this  area  could  be  reduced  with  the  produc- 
tion  of  sugarbeets.  This  would  contribute  to  a  reduction  of  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  farm  program. 

The  high  proven  production  of  sugarbeets  in  our  area  is  a  major 
asset.  We  have  excellent  transportation  facilities  to  ship  our  sugar 
to  eastern  markets.  A  very  hi gh  type  of  labor  is  available. 

The  soil  is  as  good  as  anywhere  and  it  has  proven,  under  irrigation, 
to  be  highly  productive. 

Nebraska  is  the  second  largest  meat-producing  State  in  the  Nation. 
Added  sugarbeet  production  would  greatly  benefit  our  livestock  feed¬ 
ing  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  referred  to  the  demand  of  the  farmers  of  my  com¬ 
munity  and  of  surrounding  territory  for  an  opportunity  to  raise  sugar- 
beets.  T o  call  it  a  demand  is  to  put  it  mildly. 

Our  desire  to  participate  in  this  program  is  intense.  Many  of  them 
talk  to  me  about  it.  It  is  a  subject  of  discussion  at  sale  bams  and  other 
places  where  men  gather.  I  know  that  countless  requests  are  made 
constantly  to  the  county  agent,  the  county  ASC  office,  and  to  the 
representatives  of  sugar  companies. 

The  farmers  are  concerned  not  only  with  their  individual  problems, 
but  they  see  in  a  sugarbeet  expansion  some  ray  of  hope  concerning 
our  overall  agricultural  problem  throughout  the  country. 
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I  know  of  many  capable,  well-equipped  and  experienced  farmers 
of  irrigated  land  who  are  just  begging  for  beet  allotment.  We  can¬ 
not  understand  why  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  sugar  used  in  this 
country  must  be,  by  law,  imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  Con¬ 
gress  alone  can  change  this  situation. 

A  conservative  estimate  in  my  own  county  is  that  sugarbeet  acre¬ 
age  could  be  increased  from  its  present  1,468  acres  to  over  9,000  acres. 
I  would  like  to  illustrate  just  what  would  happen  as  soon  as  we  could 
double  the  county’s  acreage  or  have  1,500  additional  acres.  This 
would  provide  i>0  farmers  a  80-acre  beet  allotment.  They  would  im¬ 
mediately  purchase  equipment  costing  on  the  average  of  about  $3,000 
or  $150,000  worth. 

There  would  probably  be  150,000  bushels  less  corn  raised.  There 
would  be  150,000  bushels  less  corn  to  be  store  or  to  be  supported  in 
price.  The  income  for  this  particular  acreage  would  be  doubled  for 
the  50  farmers  participating. 

A  definite  contribution  would  be  made  to  livestock  production. 
Plant  investment,  wages,  and  other  benefits  would  come  from  the 
transportation  and  processing  of  the  beets.  The  income  upon  which 
taxes  are  paid  would  be  increased  for  many  taxpayers. 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  the  hope  that  this  committee  will  make 
the  greatest  expansion  of  domestic  sugarbeets  possible.  I  come  here 
not  as  a  legislative  expert.  I  am  not  here  to  give  advice  on  the  many 
problems  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  I  am  a  farmer  pleading  in 
behalf  of  all  farmers  everywhere  for  an  opportunity  to  have  a  greater 
part  in  supplying  the  sugar  needs  of  our  own  American  people. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Weedlun,  for  a  very 
able  statement. 

Senator  Curtis,  did  you  have  some  questions? 

Senator  Curtis.  I  will  offer  some  material  after  everybody  else 
has  some  questions  first. 

Mr.  Weedlum.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Cttrtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert 
a  telegram  from  Governor  Morrison  of  Nebraska,  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Fred  Seaton,  the  former  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  a  selected 
group  of  other  telegrams  which  I  will  not  enumerate.  I  would  like 
to  have  those  appear  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

(The  telegrams  referred  to  follow :) 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  June  20,  1962. 

Senator  Carl  Cttrtis, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

As  Governor  of  a  major  sugar-producing  State  with  rapidly  expanding  irriga¬ 
tion  acreage,  vital  to  the  State’s  economic  development,  I  strongly  urge  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Sugar  Act  which  has  worked  well  for  many  years.  Nebraska  has 
a  wealth  of  experienced  sugar  producers,  and  the  capability  of  extensively  in¬ 
creasing  its  sugar  acreage.  This  legislation  is  needed  as  the  basis  for  the 
additional  sugar-processing  facilities  which  we  are  hopeful  of  bringing  into 
our  State,  which  would  add  stablity  to  our  State’s  agriculturally  oriented 
economy. 

Frank  B.  Morrison, 
Governor  of  Nebraska. 
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Hastings,  Nebr.,  June  20,  1962. 

Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senate ,  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  will  deeply  appreciate  it  if  you  will  bring  the  following  statement  of  my 
views  concerning  the  pending  sugar  legislation  to  the  attention  of  Chairman 
Byrd  and  the  members  o  ftlie  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  many  Nebraska  farmers  are  now  producing  sugar- 
beets  and  the  processing  of  that  crop  is  a  vital  part  of  the  economic  life  of 
several  of  our  communities.  Therefore,  I  respectfully  urge  that  the  Sugar  Act 
be  extended  for  several  years.  I  also  believe  it  is  vital  to  the  future  economy 
of  this  State  and  others  in  the  West  that  domestic  producers’  quota  for  sugar- 
beet  production  be  materially  increased.  In  my  opinion,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  made  a  commendable  beginning  in  that  respect  by  the  action  it  took 
on  Tuesday.  As  you  know,  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  would  provide  that 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  U.S.  sugar  needs  would  be  provided  by  domestic 
producers,  whereas  they  now  are  allowed  to  provide  approximately  54  percent. 
That  same  bill  would  also  allow  domestic  producers  to  participate  in  63  per¬ 
cent  of  the  domestic  market  growth  instead  of  the  present  55  percent.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  make  further  substantial  increases  in  the  domestic  production 
ceilings  as  allowed  by  the  House  action. 

Since  the  original  Sugar  Act  was  passed,  Nebraska  has  increased  its  irrigated 
acres  manyfold,  much  of  it  by  private  enterprise.  Even  though  the  soil  and 
climate  in  many  of  our  counties  are  favorable  to  the  profitable  growing  of  sugar- 
beets,  a  number  with  well-developed,  irrigated  land  have  little  or  no  sugarbeet 
production  under  present  restrictions.  Hundreds  of  additional  farmers  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  raise  beets  and  many  communities  are  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  sugarbeet  factories,  if  a  domestic  production  increase 
is  allowed.  Because  of  my  continuing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Western  States  with  which  I  worked  closely 
during  my  term  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  do  hope  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  will  enact  into  legislation  a  Sugar  Act  which  will  be  beneficial  to  our 
economy.  The  expansion  of  our  domestic  sugarbeet  industry  will  be  a  most 
important  step  in  improving  the  lot  of  our  basic  industry  in  this  State  and 
region  which  is  agriculture.” 

Fred  A.  Seaton. 


Lincoln,  Nebr.,  June  19, 1962. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.G.: 

The  Nebraska  State  Grange  favors  an  increase  in  the  domestic  sugar  quota  to 
reflect  100  percent  of  the  gross  factor  with  adequate  provisions  for  expansion  of 
beet  sugar  production  by  new  growers. 

G.  A.  Spidel, 

Master  of  Nebraska  State  Gh'ange,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Lincoln,  Nebr.,  June  19, 1962. 

Hon.  Harry  Byrd, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  American  farmer  needs  and  deserves  the  opportunity  to  produce  more  of 
our  country’s  sugar  needs.  The  agricultural  situation  dictates  the  switch  to  non¬ 
surplus  crops.  We  respectfully  request  your  support  for  sugar  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  (1)  100  percent  of  growth  factor  be  allocated  to  domestic  producers;  (2) 
60  percent  of  this  growth  factor  be  designated  for  new  growers  and  new  areas. 

Warren  H.  Curry, 

President, 
Winton  Buckley, 

Chairman, 

Agricultural  Committee,  South  Platte  United  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Superior,  Nebr.,  June  19,  1962. 

Senator  Harry  Byrd, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

I  strongly  urge  more  consideration  for  the  American  farmer  in  proposed  sugar 
legislation. 

I  feel  100  percent  of  the  growth  factor  should  be  retained  and  adequate  provi¬ 
sions  made  for  new  growers  in  new  areas  that  will  result  in  new  factories. 

Minor  Baird, 

President,  Farmers  State  Bank. 


Elwood,  Nebr.,  June  19, 1962. 

Carl  T.  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.G.: 

Retel,  about  20  acres  beets  in  county  now  ;  20,000  acres  irrigated  land  in  county. 
We  should  be  able  to  handle  3,000  to  5,000  acres  in  a  few  years. 

Max  Junkin. 


Holdredge,  Nebr.,  April  19,  1960. 

Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Retel :  1,300  acres  sugarbeets  this  year.  Demand  for  additional  acres,  yes,  if 
weed  and  labor  problems  can  be  solved;  100,000  acres  suitable  for  beets.  Can 
handle  20,000  to  25,000  acres  in  3  years. 

Clay  M.  Wescott. 


Minden,  Nebr.,  June  20, 1962. 

Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

There  is  now  1,468  contracted  acres  of  sugarbeets  in  Kearney  County.  There 
is  a  very  definite  demand  for  additional  beet  acres.  There  is  at  present  about 
75,000  acres  of  land  in  this  county  suitable  for  sugarbeet  growing.  I  am  sure 
that  our  county  could  reasonably  handle  9,000  additional  acres  in  the  next  1  to 
3  years. 

A.  C.  Hove. 


Hastings,  Nebr.,  June  19, 1962. 

Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Retel :  Only  30,  repeat  30,  acres  of  beets  in  Adams  County  this  year.  Would 
be  strong  demand  if  processors  would  allot  more  acres ;  50,000  to  55,000  acres  of 
irrigated  land  suitable  for  sugarbeet  production  in  Adams  County ;  5.000  to 
10,000  acres  reasonable  prospect  in  beets  at  end  of  3  years.  Cordially. 

Edward  B.  Cosgriff, 

City  National  Bank,  Hastings,  Nehr. 


Edison,  Nebr.,  June  20, 1962. 

Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Furnas  County  has  617  acres  sugarbeets  growing.  There  is  a  very  strong 
and  urgent  demand  for  additional  sugarbeet  acreage.  In  Furnas  County  there 
are  30,000  acres  suitable  for  growing  sugarbeets.  The  county  could  handle  at 
least  1,000  new  or  additional  acres  of  sugarbeets  in  the  next  1  to  3  years,  prob¬ 
ably  more.  Required  reduction  in  other  crops  makes  sugarbeets  ideal  as  replace¬ 
ment  crop  to  help  fanners  sagging  income. 

Merlin  R.  Garey, 
Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank. 


McCook,  Nebr.,  June  19, 1962. 

Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Red  Willow  County  beet  acreage  this  year  650,  strong  demand  by  irrigators 
for  beet  acreage  on  5-year  plan  but  most  want  a  10-year  plan.  Under  present 
conditions  can  develop  between  3,000  and  4,000  acres  in  1  to  3  years  and  even 
more  depending  on  farm  irrigator  education.  About  40,000  acres  in  this  county 
and  a  total  of  60,000  acres  within  15  miles  of  McCook,  the  county  seat,  are 
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suitable  for  growing  beets,  machinery  necessary  and  the  education  raising  and 
harvesting  sugarbeets  would  indicate  the  necessity  of  the  10-year  plan  which 
would  also  assure  the  sugar  processors  and  certain  economy  in  building  a 
sugar  factory  here  and  in  other  locations  in  the  Republican  Valley.  Informa¬ 
tion  from  county  agent,  ASC  office  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Hakold  P.  Sutton. 


Superior,  Nebr.,  June  20, 1962. 

Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.O.: 

No  sugarbeet  acreage  in  Nuckolls  County  at  this  time.  No  doubt  many  of 
our  good  farmers  would  be  interested  in  growing  sugarbeets  if  allotments  were 
made  available  in  this  county ;  6,568  acres  are  under  irrigation  from  the  Harlan 
County  Dam  and  we  have  more  than  200  wells  that  provide  irrigation  water 
for  an  estimated  8,000  acres.  County  agent  reports  that  most  of  the  soil  in 
this  area  under  irrigation  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  Holdrege  area  where 
sugarbeets  are  being  grown  successfully.  County  agent  feels  that  many  of  our 
farmers  would  be  interested  in  growing  beets  if  given  the  opportunity. 

Superior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

R.  Vernon  McBroom,  Manager. 


Red  Cloud,  Nebr.,  June  20, 1962. 

Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Webster  County  produces  no  sugarbeets  at  the  present  time,  but  a  great  many 
farmers  would  like  to  raise  sugarbeets  to  replace  acres  now  raising  crops  that 
are  in  surplus.  Sugarbeets  are  badly  needed  by  the  farmer  to  enable  him 
to  continue  in  the  farming  business.  Webster  County  has  10,000  acres  under 
irrigation  which  is  suited  to  the  production  of  sugarbeets  and  they  would  like 
to  start  with  an  acreage  of  at  least  2,000  acres. 

A.  C.  Splattstoesser,  Superintendent, 

H.  E.  Thomas,  Director. 


Beatrice,  Nebr.,  June  20, 1962. 

Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  19th:  (1)  Thayer  County  has  no  present  sugiirbeet 
acreage;  (2)  there  is  a  definite  demand  for  beet  acreage  due  to  necessity  of 
rotation  of  crops ;  (3)  Thayer  County  has  some  30,000  irrigated  acres  suitable 
for  beets;  (4)  feel  1,500  to  3,000  acres  would  go  into  beets  in  next  3  years  if 
acreage  available. 

J.  R.  Kenner, 

President,  Thayer  County  Bank. 
Kearney,  Nebr.,  June  20,  1962. 

Senator  Carl  Curtis, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Two  thousand  and  seventy-four  acres  of  sugarbeets  were  planted  in  Buffalo 
County,  Nebr.,  in  1962 ;  2,123  acres  have  been  contracted  for  in  1962.  There  is 
a  demand  for  additional  acreage.  There  are  25,000  acres  of  land  that  would 
be  well  suited  for  sugarbeet  growing.  The  county  could  handle  400  additional 
acres  of  sugarbeets  in  the  next  3  years.  County  has  expanded  from  1,600  to 
2,100  acres  in  the  past  5  years ;  however,  acreage  is  determined  by  processor. 

Lawrence  Keubler. 
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Gkand  Island,  Nebr.,  June  20, 1962. 

Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Contacted  Assistant  County  Agent  Charles  Francis,  ASCS  Manager  A.  L. 
Johnson,  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.  Manager  H.  H.  Winkhoff.  The  following 
data  should  give  information  asked :  1,209  acres  sugarbeets  contracted  for  1902. 
There  is  a  potential  demand  for  800  additional  acres.  There  are  approximately 
30,000  acres  suitable  for  beet  growing.  Sugar  factory  indicates  1,200  additional 
acres  could  be  handled  within  the  next  1  to  3  years.  This  is  for  Hall  County. 

Donald  W.  Haggart, 

Hall  County  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District. 


Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. : 


Lexington,  Nebr.,  June  20, 1962. 


Approximately  6,000  acres  sugarbeets  planted  in  Dawson  County  in  1962. 
This  acreage  could  easily  be  doubled  if  no  threat  of  acreage  controls  for  at 
least  2  years;  307,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  county.  If  forced  to  comply 
with  proposed  feed  grain  program  we  will  be  desperately  in  need  of  additional 
cash  crops.  Additional  sugarbeet  acreage  will  provide  some  much  needed  diver¬ 
sification  for  agriculture  in  this  county.  Each  new  grower  would  purchase  ap¬ 
proximately  $7,060  worth  of  additional  machinery  to  get  equipped  to  grow 
sugarbeets. 

Henry  Orhman, 

President,  Nebraska  Beet  Groivers  Federation. 


Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 


Bridgeport,  Nebr.,  June  20, 1962. 


Morrill  County  presently  has  approximately  9,700  acres  of  sugarbeets  grow¬ 
ing.  We  have  more  than  70,000  acres  under  irrigation  most  of  which  is  suitable 
for  growing  sugarbeets  and  within  the  next  few  years  could  easily  handle  a  20- 
percent  increase  in  sugarbeet  acreage  and  still  follow  good  crop  rotation 
practices. 


Arthur  Erickson, 
President,  Bridgeport  State  Bank. 


Ord,  Nebr.,  June  20, 1962. 

Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Four  hundred  fifty  acres  of  sugarbeets  are  being  grown  in  Valley  County  this 
year.  There  is  a  demand  for  expansion  and  it  will  increase;  20,000  acres  in 
county  are  suitable  for  beets ;  500  to  1,000  acres  increase  in  beet  acreage  could 
readily  be  handled  in  the  next  3  years.  Your  telegram  to  me  was  mailed  locally 
causing  my  reply  to  be  late. 

Raymond  Pocock. 


Ainsworth,  Nebr.,  June  20,  1962. 

Hori.  Carl  Curtis, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

In  1962  S00  in  sugarbeets.  Present  time  over  6,500  acres  suitable  for 
beets. ^  Bureau  will  make  another  10,000  acres  suitable  in  1965,  another  20,000 
in  1966  with  over  30,000  acres  by  1970.  County  agent  expects  reasonable  in¬ 
crease  of  1,000  acres  in  next  1  to  3  years.  First  beets  grown  in  1961.  Strong 
interest  in  community  for  beets  as  additional  crop.  It  will  take  a  little  time 
for  growers  to  learn  crop.  Rigid  allotments  would  put  growers  out  of  business 
as  county  has  no  history.  Growers  have  invested  about  $10,000  each  for  beet 
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equipment.  Conservative  estimate  of  over  $200,000  invested  in  county  of  beets 
in  past  2  years.  Above  information  made  available  from  county  agent  ASC 
office  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Roy  D.  Raitt. 


Lisco,  Nebr.,  June  20,  1962. 

Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

One  hundred  ten  acres  sugarbeets  presently  being  raised  in  Garden  County. 
Presently  some  demand  for  additional  sugar  acres  but  we  expect  this  to  in¬ 
crease  considerably  providing  that  the  farm  program  goes  into  effect  further 
limiting  the  farmers  to  the  number  of  acres  of  corn  and  other  such  grains  that 
he  can  grow  and  that  are  suitable  for  this  North  Platte  Valley.  One  important 
factor  that  has  discouraged  many  farmers  from  raising  sugarbeets  is  the 
restriction  put  on  them  with  reference  to  acquiring  and  keeping  Mexican  na¬ 
tional  beet  laborers.  However  there  is  much  new  modern  equipment  available 
which  is  reducing  need  for  manual  labor ;  5,000  acres  of  land  suitable  for  sugar- 
beet  growing.  Garden  County  could  reasonably  handle  1.500  additional  acres 
within  the  next  1  to  3  years. 

Thomas  H.  Olson. 


Brule,  Nebr.,  June  20,  1962. 

Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.O.: 

Your  stand  on  sugarbeets  is  appreciated.  Keith  County  1962  acreage  is 
2,950.  Estimate  300  acres  additional  for  1963 ;  10,500  present  acres  suitable  for 
beet  growing  can  be  increased  one-third  by  additional  irrigational  wells.  Ten 
percent  estimated  increase  in  acreage  each  year  for  1963,  1964,  and  1965  pro¬ 
vided  present  wheat  and  corn  restrictions  continue. 

Melvin  Adams. 


North  Platte,  Nebr.,  June  19,  1962. 

Hon.  Cari.  T.  Curtis, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  offices  of  our  Lincoln  County  agent  and  ASC  committee  have  been  very 
cooperative  in  supplying  information  relative  to  sugarbeet  production  here. 
For  1962  3.885  acres  were  signed  up  for  beets  in  Lincoln  County.  The  1959 
Department  of  Agriculture  Census  found  59,000  acres  of  irrigable  cropland  in 
our  county.  In  a  national  emergency  most  of  this  could  be  converted  to  sugar- 
beets.  Under  present  quotas  it  is  believed  beet  acreage  will  increase  perhaps 
1.000  acres  a  year  or  3,000  acres  for  a  3-year  period.  However,  this  is  subject 
to  future  allotment.  Beets  are  both  an  intensive  and  expensive  crop  demanding 
specialized  machinery  and  the  importation  of  labor.  Great  interest  amongst 
the  growers  can  only  be  accomplished  under  a  longtime  acreage  allotment  and 
a  10-year  period  is  none  too  long  for  this. 

We  thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  in  the  problems  facing  Nebraska 
agriculture. 

J.  Y.  Castle. 


Orleans,  Nebr.,  June  20,  1962. 

Carl  T.  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.O.: 

Harlan  County  has  15,000  acres  suitable  for  beets  and  requests  for  allotments 
denied.  Passed  10  years.  No  present  acreage.  One  thousand  acres  could  be 
handled  in  next  3  years. 


Thomas  J.  Waldo. 
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Loup  City,  Nebr.,  June  20, 1962. 

Senator  Caul  T.  Curtis, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.G.: 

Re  tel  no  sugarbeets  presently  being  raised.  There  is  a  demand.  Four  thou¬ 
sand  acres  suitable  for  sugarbeet  growing.  Could  handle  1,000  acres.  New 
sugarbeets  processing  facilities  need  to  be  expanded  to  take  care  of  increased 
acreage. 

Elden  Bass. 


Rushville,  Nebb.,  June  20, 1962. 

Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

TJ.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Present  Sheridan  County  sugarbeet  acreage  3,000.  Could  use  500  to  1,000  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  within  next  3  years.  Total  irrigable  land  in  county 
about  25,000  acres.  Demand  limited  here  only  by  freight  rates  and  distance  of 
processing  factories. 

Phil  Gottschalk. 


Central  City,  Nebr.,  June  19, 1962. 

Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

Washington,  D.O.: 

We  endorse  your  sound  position  on  Sugar  Act.  Merrick  County  has  been 
averaging  250  acres  beets  but  down  to  75  acres  because  of  labor  problem.  Think 
there  is  demand  for  at  least  300  to  500  acres  now  and  further  increase  if  we  can 
get  a  dump.  These  figures  from  county  agent  and  ASC.  Thank  you  respectfully. 

Mark  Dittman. 


Lincoln,  Nebr.,  June  19, 1962. 

Hon.  Carl  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.O.: 

The  American  farmer  needs  and  deserves  the  opportunity  to  produce  more  of 
our  country’s  sugar  needs.  The  agricultural  situation  dictates  the  switch  to  non¬ 
surplus  crops.  We  respectfully  request  your  support  for  sugar  legislation  pro¬ 
viding:  (1)  100  percent  of  growth  factor  be  allocated  to  domestic  producers,  (2) 
60  percent  of  this  growth  factor  be  designated  for  new  growers  and  new  areas. 

Warren  H.  Curry,  President. 
Winton  Buckley,  Chairman. 

Agricultural  Committee,  South  Platte  United  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Scottsbluff,  Nebr.,  June  20,  1962. 

Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.G.: 

Farmers  and  landowners  in  Scotts  Bluff  County  favor  sugar  legislation  as 
stated  in  your  wire.  There  is  a  demand  for  an  increased  acreage  of  sugarbeets 
in  Scotts  Bluff  County.  Sugarbeets  grown  in  Scotts  Bluff  County,  Agriculture 
Committee  office  records  show  the  following :  Year  1959,  acres,  36,582 ;  year  I960, 
acres,  38,846 ;  year  1961,  acres  42,020.  Contracted  acreage  for  1962  44*290  acres! 
Here  are  200,000  acres  suitable  for  sugarbeets  in  county.  We  expect  2,000-acre 
increase  each  year  for  the  next  3  years.  Sources  checked  for  information— 
County  Agricultural  Stabilization  Conservation  Committee,  county  agent’s  office 
and  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  records.  I  favor  this  legislation.  ’  Best  regards. 

Clem  O.  Wimberly. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  20, 1962. 

Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

No  present  sugarbeet  acreage  in  Howard  County.  Definite  demand  in  county. 
Sugar  acreage  waiting  for  water — Farwell  unit.  Fifty  thousand  acres  suitable 
for  sugarbeet  growing  in  Howard  County.  Could  handle  2,500  to  3,000  acres  of 
sugarbeets  in  next  3  years  if  plant  capacity  at  Grand  Island  is  available.  Poten¬ 
tial  development  in  central  Nebraska  next  10  to  15  years  is  20,000  to  25,000  acres 
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in  sugarbeets,  if  plant  capacity  is  available.  Summary:  Acreage  for  sugar- 
beets  is  available ;  plant  capacity  is  important  to  insure  market  for  the  sugar- 
beets. 

Cyril  P.  Schaughnessy. 


Franklin,  Nebr.,  June  20,  1962. 

Carl  T.  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.G.: 

Only  23  acres  sugarbeets  now  planted  in  Franklin  County.  Twenty-eight 
thousand  acres  under  irrigation  in  county,  about  half  under  pump  and  half  in 
Bostwick  district  in  valley.  Survey  2  years  ago  indicated  about  00  percent  of 
irrigators  interested  in  beet  acreage  due  to  unsatisfactory  returns  from  corn 
production.  Estimate  12,000  to  10,000  acres  could  be  converted  to  beet  pro¬ 
duction  next  3  years  this  county. 

Perry  Slocum. 


Spalding,  Nebr. 

Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Estimate  in  excess  of  10,000  acres  under  pump  irrigation  in  Greeley  County, 
Nebr.  Certainly  2,000  acres  can  be  brought  into  sugarbeet  production  within 
next  3  years  provided  farmers  are  assured  continuity  of  production  to  justify 
investment  in  machinery.  Accessible  market  for  beets  and  Grand  Island,  Nebr. 
Best  regards. 

M.  B.  McManaman. 


Statement  op  Senator  T.  Curtis 

In  addition  to  the  specific  telegrams  I  have  received,  many  other  communica¬ 
tions  have  come  in  over  the  past  months.  I  shall  not  burden  the  record  with 
all  of  them.  I  would  state  that  within  the  last  day  or  two  I  have  received 
requests  for  additional  sugarbeet  production  from  : 

Glenn  .T.  McEniry,  manager,  Kearney  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Kearnev 
Warren  Walz,  farmer,  Ainsworth,  Nebr. 

Francis  Bejot,  farmer,  Ainsworth,  Nebr. 

Fred  W.  Rose,  Ainsworth  Star  Journal,  Ainsworth,  Nebr. 

Darrel  S.  Bowers,  Ainsworth,  Nebr. 

Dr.  Leo  Beattie,  Ainsworth,  Nebr. 

Dr.  V.  L.  Hybl,  mayor,  city  of  Ainsworth,  Nebr. 

William  Highes,  farm  manager,  city  of  Ainsworth,  Nebr. 

Bruce  Kennedy,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ainsworth,  Nebr. 

H.  N.  .lessen,  Ainsworth,  Nebr. 

James  Kelly,  Lexington,  Nebr. 


The  Central  Nebraska  Public  Power 

and  Irrigation  District, 
Hastings,  Nebr.,  June  20, 1962. 

Re  sugarbeet  legislation. 

Hon.  Harry  Byrd, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  Central  Nebraska  Public  Power  &  Irrigation  District 
is  a  nonprofit  public  agency  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska 
as  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State  to  develop  its  irrigation  and  hydroelectric 
potential. 

Organized  in  1933  it  built  and  for  over  20  years  has  operated  a  project  now 
furnishing  gravity  irrigation  to  113.000  acres  of  rich,  fertile  farmlands  in 
Gosper,  Phelps,  and  Kearney  Counties  in  south  central  Nebraska.  This  gravity 
irrigation  recharges  and  stabilizes  the  underground  water  supply  for  some 
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177,000  acres  of  pump  irrigated  lauds  in  the  above  three  counties  and  in  Adams 
County. 

The  principal  crop  on  this  290,000  acres  of  land  is  corn  with  yields  of  over 
100  bushels  per  acre.  Only  about  2  percent  of  this  irrigated  area  is  in  sugar- 
beets. 

The  5,800  acres  of  beets  grown  prove  that  excellent  yields  of  high  sugar  con¬ 
tent  beets  can  be  grown  and  most  farmers  in  the  four  county  area  are  anxious 
to  add  sugarbeets  to  their  crop  production.  Many  are  "attle  feeders  and  beets 
work  in  exceedingly  well  with  a  feeding  program. 

Based  upon  the  writers  knowledge  of  the  area  and  his  acquaintanceship 
with  its  farmers  and  an  informal  factfinding  survey  it  is  his  opinion  that  if 
quotas  and  processing  facilities  were  available  the  beet  acreage  in  this  area 
could  be  raised  in  a  few  years  to  approximately  11  percent  of  the  irrigated 
acres  or  around  30,000  acres. 

The  farms  in  this  area  are  mostly  family  operated  and  there  is  a  great  need 
for  nonsurplus  crops  which  will  help  sustain  the  income  which  will  enable  them 
to  continue  as  family-sized  farms. 

The  business  interests  of  the  area  are  already  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of 
large  unit  farming  and  of  soil  bank  retired  land  both  of  which  reduce  the 
number  of  farm  families  with  their  community  sustaining  buying  power. 

The  farmers  and  business  interests  of  this  area  are  anxious  to  add  sugar- 
beets  to  their  crop  production  and  hope  that  action  of  this  Congress  will  make 
this  possible. 

Sincerely, 


Stanley  A.  Matzke, 
Assistant  to  the  General  Manager. 


Senator  Curtis.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Harold  Purdy,  Western 
Kansas  Sugarbeet  Council. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Purdy  may  read  his  testimony  even  though  he  did  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  committee  request  to  have  copies  for  everybody;  that 
he  came  in  late,  if  that  is  agreeable  with  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Purdy,  and  proceed. 


STATEMENT  0E  HAROLD  PURDY,  WESTERN  KANSAS  SUGARBEET 

COUNCIL 


Mr.  Purdy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter  most  of  our  state¬ 
ment  from  western  Kansas  into  the  record  to  save  time,  and  I  will 
read  just  a  short  part  of  it,  if  that  is  permissible. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Purdy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
Harold  Purdy,  of  Deerfield,  Kans.,  a  farmer. 

We  raise  sugarbeets  in  our  area.  Our  area  is  an  irrigated  area  that 
has  been  developed  in  the  past  4  or  5  years  down  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

I  would  like  to  reemphasize  that  we  made  in  our  previous  statement 
that  was  entered  that  if  it  was  important  in  1934,  as  a  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  security  when  the  continental  United  States,  to  assure  U.S. 
consumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable 
prices,  should  it  not  be  true  today,  if  not  more  so  ? 

I  would  hardly  call  3,545,000  tons  of  sugar  allotted  to  mainland 
cane  and  sugarbeet  areas  a  substantial  part  of  our  sugar  requirements. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  subsidizing  sugargrowers 
here  in  the  United  States,  when  quite  possibly  the  opposite  might  be 
the  case. 
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According  to  the  sugar  situation  released  March  16,  1962,  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  page  23,  the  average  price  farm¬ 
ers  received  for  a  ton  of  beets  in  1961,  including  Government  pay¬ 
ment,  was  $13.15,  yet  parity  price,  or  what  he  should  have  received, 
was  $16.40. 

At  no  time  since  1948  has  the  farmer  of  sugarbeets  received  parity 
price  for  a  ton  of  sugarbeets,  Government  payment  included. 

It  would  appear  that  the  farmers  of  our  country  have  been  sub¬ 
sidizing  our  standard  of  living,  not  only  in  sugar,  but  in  other  crops, 
because  this  same  situation  exists  in  these  other  crops  also. 

I  represent  people  who  think  that  59.8  percent  of  the  basic  quota 
for  domestic  growers  is  insufficient.  If  that  is  all  the  American  grow¬ 
ers  are  entitled  to,  then  they  should  be  allowed  to  produce  all  of  the 
59.8  percent  in  the  domestic  area  that  can  be  produced. 

Both  S.  3290  and  II.R.  12154  state  that  any  deficit  occurring  in  the 
domestic  area  must  be  prorated  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and 
foreign  countries  named  in  section  202(c)  (3)  ( A) .  With  deficits  very 
likely  to  occur,  this  change  in  the  language  of  the  deficit  provision 
of  the  act  does  not  provide  that  59.8  percent  of  our  basic  quota  will  be 
produced  domestically. 

Some  have  said  that  the  present  sugarbeet  industry  could  not  fill 
all  this  added  tonnage  anyway.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  because  the 
industry  has  been  hindered  by  restrictions  so  that  very  little  expan¬ 
sion  of  processing  facilities  took  place. 

Even  so,  the  industry  has  made  a  tremendous  contribution  the  last 
3  years  when  called  upon  to  supply  their  quota,  plus  deficits  from 
other  domestic  areas. 

For  the  reason  that  expansion  of  processing  facilities  should  take 
place  here  on  the  continental  United  States,  we  believe  that  50,000 
tons  of  sugar  set  aside  for  expansion  in  the  sugarbeet  area  are  in¬ 
sufficient.  At  least  100,000  tons  of  sugar  should  be  set  aside  for  this 
expansion. 

Very  clear  language  should  be  written  into  the  act  that  this  be  set 
aside  starting  next  year,  and  each  year,  regardless  of  whether  there 
are  acreage  restrictions  or  not.  It  should  also  be  clear  that  areas  now 
producing  beets,  but  shipping  long  distances  to  the  processors,  could 
expand  enough  to  build  a  new  factory  in  their  area. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  be  heard  before 
your  committee  and  I  again  urge  your  serious  consideration  of  pro¬ 
posals  to  grant  the  American  farmer  a  greater  share  of  the  American 
sugar  market. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  by  Harold  Purdy  With  Respect  to  Long-Range  Sugar  Legislation 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  is  a  privilege  to 
again  appear  before  your  committee  to  testify  for  additional  sugar  production 
within  the  continental  United  States. 

I  am  Harold  Purdy,  Deerfield,  Kans.  We  of  Southwest  Kansas  Sugarbeet 
Council,  represent  some  2,500  farmers  in  a  large  irrigation  area  in  southwestern 
Kansas,  who  can  and  would  grow  40,000  to  50,000  acres  of  sugarbeets,  each  and 
every  year,  if  given  the  opportunity.  Part  of  this  area  has  raised  up  to  10,000 
acres  of  sugarbeets  since  1900. 

Since  1954  the  acres  of  land  under  irrigation  have  increased  from  around 
200.000  acres  to  in  excess  of  850,000  acres  now.  This  land  is  watered  by  under¬ 
ground  wells  that  average  around  1,400  gallons  per  minute  per  well  which  is 
large  enough  to  handle  the  water  requirements  of  a  crop  such  as  sugarbeets. 
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This  expansion  has  come  about  by  American  citizens  who,  having  faith  in 
their  country  and  Government,  have,  with  the  help  of  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  invested  their  own  capital  and  time  to  develop  these 
resources. 

After  all  this  expense  and  effort  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  develop 
an  area  of  intense  irrigation  farming,  it  seems  strange  to  many  people  at  home 
that  with  the  opportunity  at  hand  to  produce  more  sugarbeets  for  sugar  here 
in  the  continental  United  States,  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  do  so.  Instead 
we  must  continue  to  grow  crops  that  are  supposedly  in  surplus  and  get  paid 
to  take  land  out  of  production  when  we  could  be  growing  a  nonsurplus  crop 
of  sugar,  which  is  vital  to  our  national  security,  on  this  land  taken  out  of 
production. 

When  the  sugar  law  was  enacted  in  1934,  it  was  intended  to  do  three  things : 

(1)  Make  possible  as  a  matter  of  national  security,  to  produce  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  our  sugar  requirements  within  the  continental  United  States 
and  to  do  this  without  the  consumer-penalizing  device  of  a  high  protective 
tariff ; 

(2)  To  assure  U.S.  consumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply  of  sugar 
at  reasonable  prices ;  and 

(3)  Permit  nearby  friendly  foreign  countries  to  participate  equitably  in 
supplying  the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  double  purpose  of  expanding  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  assuring  a  stable  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar. 

Surely  if  it  was  true  in  1934  as  a  matter  of  national  security,  to  produce  a 
substantial  part  of  our  sugar  requirements  within  the  continental  United  States 
to  assure  U.S.  consumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable 
prices,  should  it  not  be  true  today,  if  not  more  so?  Yet  it  appears  to  us  that 
most  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  foreign  trade  with  nations  who  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  supply  us  with  a  stable  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar  for  the 
years  ahead. 

Is  the  3,545,000  tons  of  sugar  that  is  produced  in  the  continental  United  States 
a  substantial  part  of  our  sugar  needs  in  line  with  the  national  security  objective 
of  the  Sugar  Act?  We  think  it  is  not  enough  and  that  more  sugar  should  be 
produced  here. 

In  the  last  war  we  called  on  Cuba  to  supply  about  1  million  tons  of  extra 
sugar  above  their  quota  to  supply  our  emergency  needs.  What  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  can  we  depend  upon  to  supply  our  needs  in  the  next  emergency  should  one 
ever  occur?  We  need  to  build  a  source  of  supply  of  sugar  here  in  the  United 
States  that  we  can  absolutely  depend  upon. 

Also,  during  the  last  war,  our  country  called  on  the  sugarbeet  industry  for 
additional  production.  With  the  present  factories  producing  at  capacity,  how 
can  we  count  on  them  to  supply  any  large  increase  in  case  the  need  should 
arise?  Some  provision  should  be  made  now  so  that  the  industry  can  prepare 
extra  processing  facilities  should  the  industry  be  called  upon  for  increased  pro¬ 
duction.  Can  we  wait  until  after  the  emergency  exists  to  start  construction  of 
plants? 

According  to  Commodity  and  Facility  Summary  for  Emergency  records  (July 
18,  1961)  in  regard  to  sugar,  75  percent  of  the  cane-refining  capacity  is  at  loca¬ 
tions  highly  vulnerable  to  nuclear  attack.  They  are  in  or  near  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans.  We  are  not 
referring  to  this  with  a  pessimistic  view  any  more  than  building  fallout  shelters 
is  a  pessimistic  trend.  It  is  just  a  fact  that  exists. 

We  believe  that  these  are  all  facts  that  should  be  considered  as  you  are  re¬ 
writing  the  Sugar  Act.  Although  more  should  be  done,  a  small  step  in  the 
direction  we  are  suggesting  would  be  to  give  100  percent  of  the  growth  factor 
to  mainland  cane  and  sugarbeet  growers,  divided  25  percent  to  mainland  cane 
and  75  percent  to  beets,  with  a  set-aside  each  year  for  new  beet  growers  of 
enough  acres  to  produce  85,000  tons  out  of  this  growth  factor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  we  recommend. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Purdy. 

Any  questions  ? 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Purdy,  how  many  years  have  you  folks  in 
western  Kansas  been  growing  sugarbeets  ? 

Mr.  Purdy.  There  has  been  beets  grown  in  western  Kansas  since 
1906. 
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Senator  Carlson.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  historic  base  for 
growing  sugarbeets  in  an  area  that  can  and  does  produce  good  quality 
beets  ? 

Mr.  Purdy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carlson.  How  many  acres  of  irrigated  land  do  we  have  in 
that  southwestern  or  western  part  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Purdy.  The  area  I  represent  has  about,  a  little  over,  850,000 
acres  of  ground  under  irrigation. 

Senator  Carlson.  And  most  of  this  irrigated  land  has  soil  that 
would  be  available  for  sugarbeets? 

Mr.  Purdy.  Yes,  it  would. 

Senator  Carlson.  At  the  present  time  the  beets  grown  in  Kansas 
are  processed  where  ? 

Air.  Purdy.  They  are  processed  in  three  different  Colorado  fac¬ 
tories. 

Senator  Carlson.  What  are  the  towns  ? 

Mr.  Purdy.  One  of  them  is  at  Kocky  Ford,  one  of  them  is  at  Sugar 
City,  and  the  other  one  is  at  Brighton. 

Senator  Carlson.  As  far  as  you  know  the  beets  produced  in  Kansas, 
that  is  the  quantity  of  beets  produced  in  Kansas  which  are  processed 
in  the  Colorado  mills  could  be  greatly  increased  if  they  had  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  take  them  ? 

Mr.  Purdy.  Oh,  yes.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  sugar- 
beets  in  our  area  alone. 

Senator  Carlson.  Do  you  know  how  many  thousand  acres  we  have 
in  beets  in  that  western  part  of  Kansas  ? 

Mr.  Purdy.  The  area  I  represent  has  10,000  acres  planted  this 
year  but  there  is  a  northern  area  up  there  that  has  about  half  that 
much  planted,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  that  I  do  not  repre¬ 
sent. 

Senator  Carlson.  In  your  opinion,  could  not  the  acreage  be  ex¬ 
panded  without  any  difficulty  to  furnish,  and  completely  furnish  or 
supply  a  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Purdy.  We  took  a  survey  just  this  spring,  and  we  had  requests 
for  this  excess  of  40,000  acres  of  sugarbeets  in  our  southwest  19 
counties  alone. 

Senator  Carlson.  There  is  no  question  then  but  what  you  could 
furnish  beets  providing  that  there  was  some  certainty  of  continued 
production  ? 

Mr.  Purdy.  I  believe  there  is  no  question,  because  half  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  didn’t  even  take  time  to  send  back  the  postcard. 

Senator  Carlson.  I  appreciate  very  much  your  statement,  because 
the  Secretary  yesterday,  Secretary  Murphy,  stated  that,  in  the  future 
allocations  and  locations  of  refineries,  past  production  of  beets  would 
be  one  of  the  considerations  of  the  criteria  that  would  determine  when 
and  if  any  new  plants  would  be  established.  Air.  Purdy,  I  appreciate 
your  statement  very  much. 

Air.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I  also  offer  for  the  record  a 
statement  by  Air.  Harry  L.  Lightcap  of  Hugoton,  Kansas. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record  of  the  hear¬ 
ings. 
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{The  statement  of  Mr.  Lightcap  follows :) 

Statement  by  Harry  L.  Lightcap  With  Respect  to  Long-Range  Sugar 

Legislation 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  am  Harry  L.  Light- 
cap,  representing  new  growers  and  new  growing  areas  in  western  Kansas. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  amendments  to  the  Sugar 
Act  which  expires  June  30, 19C2,  and  with  particular  reference  to  aiding  domestic 
producers  of  sugarcane  and  sugarbeets  and  with  emphasis  on  new  growers  and 
new  areas. 

Now  the  question  our  people  in  Kansas  want  to  ask  is :  Where  are  we  going  to 
get  our  sugar  supplies  during  the  next  war,  or  any  great  national  emergency. 
During  the  last  war  Cuba  was  supplying  us  with  3  million  tons,  which  was  their 
quota,  we  called  on  them  for  another  million  tons,  and  it  was  furnished.  Cuba 
being  only  90  miles  from  our  shore,  yet  a  sugar  rationing  was  put  on  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  you  each  remember  the  shortage.  But  now — no  Cuba  for  these  sup¬ 
plies.  Our  domestic  production  of  4,400,000  tons,  of  which  3,500,000  would  be 
produced  on  continental  United  States,  would  be  the  extent  of  our  sugar,  and 
with  75  percent  of  our  sugar  refineries  being  vulnerable  to  attacks,  this  amount 
could  be  cut  down  considerably. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  refer  to  an  address  by  Lawrence  Myers,  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Division,  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  before  the  Sugar  Club,  New  York  City,  Thursday, 
February  15,  1962,  which  is  printed  in  Sugar  Reports  No.  118,  dated  February 
1962  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Page  9 :  “In  the  postwar  period  under  the  Sugar  Act  1948,  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  dependability  of  Cuban  supplies.  Pre-Castro  Cuba  had  stood  beside 
the  United  States  and  had  supplied  us  sugar  at  reasonable  prices  during  the  two 
world  wars  and  was  destined  to  do  so  during  the  period  of  lighting  in  Korea  and 
during  the  Hungarian-Suez  crisis.  It  was  recognized,  therefore,  that  the  quota 
premium  at  that  time  not  only  constituted  foreign  aid  but  also  provided  supply 
insurance.  Cuba,  producing  6  million  tons  of  sugar  annually  and  located  90  miles 
off  our  shore,  had  the  ability  and  willingness  necessary  to  guarantee  supplies  for 
the  American  market.  No  other  country  has  that  ability.  Alternative  suppliers 
have  small  reserves,  are  located  far  away  or  both.” 

Page  10 :  “Our  sugar  program  has  worked.  Domestic  producers  have  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  price  stability  and  domestic  consumers  have  enjoyed  adequate 
and  stable  supplies.  Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  it  is  asked  ‘why  rock  the  boat’? 
The  answer  is  Mr.  Fidel  Castro.  He  and  his  fellow  Communists  not  merely 
rocked  the  boat,  they  have  sunk  it.  Almost  immediately  after  Castro  came  to 
power  in  January  1959,  Cuba  started  to  shift  its  sugar  economy  into  Commun- 
nist  orbit.  This  country  reacted  slowly.  However,  it  finally  recognized  that 
Cuba  was  no  longer  a  dependable  source  of  supply  for  sugar  and  in  July  1960 
provided  that  supplies  should  come  from  other  sources.  The  United  States  must 
readjust  its  thinking  on  the  entire  sugar  program  to  the  realities  of  today.” 

Page  11 :  “As  sugar  people,  you  members  of  the  Sugar  Club  have  only  incidental 
interests  in  the  cost  and  foreign  relations  aspects  of  the  sugar  program.  There¬ 
fore,  let  us  examine  the  matter  now  from  the  more  narrow  standpoint  of  its 
effects  on  our  sugar  supplies  and  sugar  trade.  While  the  United  States  obtained 
3  million  tons  of  sugar  annually  from  Cuba  and  could  obtain  practically  un¬ 
limited  additional  quantities  when  needed,  it  was  not  vital  whether  some  of 
our  other  suppliers  marketed  their  sugar  early  or  late,  or  whether  they  filled 
their  quotas  in  whole  or  in  part.  With  Cuba  in  the  Communists’  hands,  this 
country  has  lost  its  ever-dependable  sugar  bowl  and  the  governor  on  its  sugar 
market.  We  must  now  go  to  smaller  suppliers  frequently  in  faraway  places. 
Sugar  could  be  shipped  from  Cuba  to  New  Orleans  over  a  weekend  or  to  north 
of  Hatteras  refiners  in  4  to  6  days.  An  important  part  of  our  substitute  sup¬ 
plies  last  year  were  on  the  water  4  to  6  weeks.  In  fact,  some  of  the  sugar  real¬ 
located  on  .Tune  1  did  not  start  to  arrive  until  October.” 

Page  12 :  “We  must  now  attempt  to  anticipate  our  supply  requirements  months 
in  advance.  However,  leadtime  is  not  all  that  we  need.  Who  among  you 
forecast  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in  Korea  or  the  Hungarian  revolt  4  months 
in  advance?  Each  brought  on  a  wave  of  sugar  buying.  Who  is  going  to  tell 
us  the  exact  level  of  demand  4  months  from  now  and  4  months  from  tomorrow 
and  from  tomorrow’s  tomorrow.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested,  you  refiners 
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will  be  prepared  to  build  huge  warehouses  and  carry  reserve  supplies  to  meet 
unforeseen  upsurges  in  demand.  Either  we  must  carry  huge  stocks  of  sugar 
in  this  country  to  meet  such  requirements  or  we  must  have  flexibility  in  obtain¬ 
ing  supplies  from  foreign  countries.  The  third  choice  is  to  endanger  our  sup¬ 
plies.  Today  our  important  supplies  are  divided  into  a  number  of  watertight 
compartments.  This  is  necessary  if  the  present  quota  system  is  to  be  effective 
in  supporting  prices  but  it  involves  risk  to  long  and  thin  supply  lines.” 

Page  14 :  “In  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  large  measure  of  good  luck  and 
most  of  our  foreign  suppliers  have  shown  the  desire  to  cooperate.  Even  so, 
receipts  tended  to  be  inadequate  in  the  early  summer  and  threatened  to  become 
excessive  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Worse  yet,  the  market  was  adversely  affected 
for  a  number  of  weeks  by  assurances  of  sugar  that  did  not  exist  and  that  could 
not  be  supplied.” 

I  think  that  experience  of  last  summer  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  the 
sugar  industry  must  anticipate  in  the  future  if  the  sugar  program  remains  un¬ 
changed.  Inevitably,  some  countries  will  be  excessively  optimistic  about  their 
abilities  to  supply.  Inevitably,  sugar  from  some  distant  sources  will  fail  to 
arrive  when  it  is  most  needed.  The  authority  is  not  in  our  hands  to  control 
the  monsoons  or  storms  at  sea,  to  prevent  port  congestion  or  labor  difficulties, 
or  to  determine  foreign  decontrol  actions  or  prevent  internal  strife  in  countries 
abroad.  Either  we  must  allow  for  shortfalls  and  poorly  timed  arrivals  by  higher 
quota  figures,  which  may  depress  prices,  or  we  must  face  the  danger  of  shortages. 
Twice  during  the  past  month  foreign  developments  have  placed  our  sugar  sup¬ 
plies  in  jeopardy.  The  more  dramatic  time  was  when  the  market  feared  that 
the  short-lived  coup  d’etat  in  the  Dominican  Republic  might  cause  us  to  lose 
Dominican  supplies.  Equally  important,  however,  was  the  slow  selling  of 
Philippine  sugar  that  preceded  devaluation  in  that  country.  Such  difficulties 
are  inevitable  when  we  attempt  to  give  to  each  supplier  and  potential  supplier 
throughout  the  world  a  fragment  of  a  quota  designed  to  meter  sugar  into  the 
United  States  from  the  mountainous  supplies  of  Cuba. 

Now  gentlemen  you  can  see  the  situation  we  are  in  for  the  future.  Mr. 
Lawrence  Myers  knows  the  truth  of  the  Sugar  Act,  and  from  these  paragraphs 
I  have  quoted  to  you  from  his  speech,  he  is  painting  a  very  dark  picture.  We 
are  at  peace  in  the  world  at  present  and  the  shipping  lanes  are  all  open.  In 
case  of  another  war  a  few  submarines  would  block  this  shipping,  and  not  one 
shipload  of  sugar  would  arrive  from  foreign  soil. 

As  our  legislative  bodies  have  the  destiny  of  our  country  in  their  hands,  let 
them  not  overlook  the  fact  that  our  own  economy  and  security  measures  should 
come  first  by  all  means. 

We  reluctantly  agree  with  the  bill  H.R.  12154  except  there  is  not  sugar  enough 
allowed  for  new  areas  and  growers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  writing  a  sound  long-term  Sugar  Act.  One  that  would  provide  a  substantial 
growth  of  sugarbeets  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  along  with  other  States  and  areas, 
that  are  desiring  to  provide  sugar.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  allowing  100 
percent  of  the  growth  factor  instead  of  only  63  percent  to  domestic  growers. 
That  is  what  we  endorse  at  this  time  to  give  new  growing  areas  85,000  tons  of 
sugar  each  year. 

I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  before  your  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Charles  H.  Schenk,  Sr., 
of  the  Wabash  Valley  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Mr.  Schenk,  will  you  come  forward  and  take  a  seat,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  H.  SCHENK,  SR.,  PRESIDENT,  WABASH 
VALLEY  BEET  DEVELOPING  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Schenk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  you  and  your  committee  to  express  the  view  of  the  farmers 
of  our  organization. 

I  am  Charles  H.  Schenk,  a  farmer  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  I  have 
farmed  for  many  years  and  at  the  present  time  am  president  of  the 
Wabash  Valley  Beet  Developing  Association. 
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This  association  represents  an  area  of  southwestern  Indiana  and 
southeastern  Illinois  comprising  15  counties  with  a  membership  of 
several  thousand  members.  This  area  has  an  unlimited  amount  of 
ground  water  for  irrigation,  and  natural  resource  has  never  been  used 
adequately.  (Any  business  to  operate  efficiently  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  natural  resources  available.)  Sugarbeets  will  make 
efficient  use  of  these  resources. 

We  farmers  believe  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
supply  should  be  produced  by  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane 
growers  and  that  provision  should  be  made  to  allow  part  of  this 
increase  to  come  from  new  sugar-producing  areas. 

A  strong  agriculture  is  basic  to  the  continued  success  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  economy  and  it  is  in  the  public  interest  for  consumers  to  have  a 
safe,  dependable  supply  of  sugar. 

The  broad  purpose  of  sugar  quota  laws  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  being  to  provide  U.S.  consumers  with  a  safe  and  adequate  supply 
of  sugar  at  prices  which  would  both  maintain  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  and  be  fair  and  reasonable  to  consumers.  An  additional 
purpose  of  sugar  quota  legislation  has  been  to  promote  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States.1 

Our  sugar  program  has  wTorked.  Domestic  producers  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  benefits  of  price  stability  and  domestic  consumers  have  en¬ 
joyed  adequate  and  stable  supplies.  Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  it  is 
asked  “Why  rock  the  boat  ?” 

The  answer  is  Mr.  Fidel  Castro.  He  and  his  fellow  Communists 
not  merely  rocked  the  boat,  they  sank  it. 

Almost  immediately  after  Castro  came  into  power  in  January 
1959,  Cuba  started  to  shift  its  sugar  economy  into  the  Communist 
orbit.  This  country  reacted  slowly.  However,  it  finally  recognized 
that  Cuba  was  no  longer  a  dependable  source  of  supply  for  sugar 
and  in  July  1960,  provided  that  supplies  should  come  from  other 
sources.  The  United  States  must  readjust  its  thinking  on  the  entire 
sugar  program  to  the  realities  of  today.2 

ADDITIONAL  U.S.  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  WOULD  AID  AGRICULTURE 

Increased  domestic  sugar  production  would  aid  parts  of  American 
agriculture.  Our  agriculture  is  the  envy  of  much  of  the  world.  It 
is  basic  to  our  economy  and  has  helped  make  us  the  best  fed  and 
clothed  Nation  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  must  remain  strong  if  we  are  to  continue  to  progress.  Largely 
because  of  the  productivity  of  our  agriculture,  we  free  men  from  the 
land,  to  make  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  we  all  enjoy.  We  now 
have  only  9  percent  of  our  population  on  farms  as  contrasted  to  45-50 
percent  in  Russia. 

Our  farmers  have  increased  productivity  marvelously  in  the  last 
two  decades.  Since  World  War  II,  farm  output  has  gone  up  about 
one-fourth  with  no  increase  in  total  inputs. 

Also,  food  processing  industries  have  increased  their  output  per 
man-hour  by  40  percent. 

1  “Special  Study  on  Sugar,”  committee  print,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Feb.  14,  1961,  p.  14. 

3  Address  by  Lawrence  Mvers,  Director,  Sugar  Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
before  the  Sugar  Club.  Sugar  Reports,  No.  118,  February  1962,  p.  10. 
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Thus,  the  American  economy  grows  and  the  American  consumer 
gains.  No  other  consumer  in  the  world  gets  such  a  break. 

American  families  buy  more  food,  of  better  quality  and  wider 
variety,  than  any  other  families  in  the  world,  and  do  it  at  less  cost 
in  hours  of  work  than  any  other  families  in  the  world. 

It  is  important  that  we  keep  this  marvelous  production  plant 
strong. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  surplus  production  in  agriculture,  and 
agriculture  is  depressed. 

Grain  prices  per  bushel — furnished  by  Igleheart  Bros.  Elevator  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  which  is  one  of  our  largest  and  oldest  companies  and 
they  are  very  dependable  and  we  selected  the  date  and  used  the  same 
date  in  all  10  years  and  this  is  what  we  found. 

In  a  10-year  period  we  had  a  loss  in  price  of  wheat  of  50  cents  a 
bushel  which  is  22-percent  reduction. 

In  corn  we  had  a  loss  of  58  cents  a  bushel  which  was  35-percent 
reduction. 

In  soybeans  we  had  a  67-cent  loss  which  is  25-percent  reduction. 


Nov.  1: 

1951  _ _ _ 

1952  _ 

1953  _ _ 

1954  _ _ _ 1 _ 

1955... _  . 

1956  _ 

1957  _ 

1958  _ _ _ 

1959  _  . 

1969 _ _ 

1961 _  _ 


Wheat 

Yellow  corn 

Soybeans 

$2. 33 

$1.53 

$2. 69 

2. 12 

1.43 

2.62 

1.75 

1.28 

2. 53 

2.00 

1.25 

2.  68 

1.85 

.97 

2.05 

2.  10 

1.12 

2.16 

1.96 

1.01 

2.  02 

1.63 

.95 

1.86 

1.78 

.97 

1.99 

1.79 

.89 

1.  96 

1.83 

. 

.95 

2.02 

Resources  will  have  to  be  moved  out  of  agriculture  if  we  don’t  find 
uses  for  them.  This  will  be  costly,  in  terms  of  uprooting  families,  dis¬ 
rupting  local  communities,  and  retraining  workers.  To  use  some  of 
these  surplus  resources  in  producing  sugar  should  help  keep  agricul¬ 
ture  strong  while  protecting  our  sugar  supply.  It  would  also  help 
provide  employment  in  rural  areas  where  much  surplus  labor  and  low 
income  exists  and  reduce  costs  of  our  aid  to  agriculture. 

Increased  farm  and  service  labor  would  be  employed.  The  number 
of  local  service  jobs  of  all  kinds  is  closely  associated  with  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  manufacturing. 

In  a  rural  town  the  ratio  of  manufacturing  to  service  employment  is 
about  1  to  1. 

With  this  ratio  in  mind,  the  employment  growth  of  rural  areas  be¬ 
cause  of  an  expanded  sugar  industry  will  very  probably  be  increased 
by  between  one  and  two  service  jobs  for  every  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment  opportunity  created. 

Our  Government  is  making  sizable  payments  to  keep  agriculture 
strong. .  According  to  J.  C.  Bottum,  noted  Purdue  agricultural 
economist, 

The  United  States  is  spending  between  $4  to  $5  billion  anually  in  order  to  bal¬ 
ance  our  agricultural  production  and  markets,  through  programs  ot  increase 
outlets  and  programs  to  adjust  supply. 
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To  use  some  of  our  surplus  agricultural  resources  in  producing  sugar 
should  help  balance  our  maladjustment  of  resources  in  agriculture 
while  protecting  our  sugar  supply  and  keeping  agriculture  strong. 

Research  has  been  largely  responsible  for  our  outstanding  agricul¬ 
tural  productivity.  If  major  research  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
sugar  industry  it  is  probable,  based  upon  experience  with  broilers  and 
other  agricultural  products,  that  the  United  States  could  become  one 
of  the  low-cost  sugar  producers  of  the  world  while  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  living  of  American  workers. 

Technological  advance  has  already  been  rapid  for  domestic  sugar 
crops.  Man-hours  of  labor  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar  have 
been  sharply  reduced  in  the  past  decade  and  mechanization  has  been 
rapid.  Yields  per  acre  have  risen  a  fourth  or  more  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  in  mainland  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  areas  and  in 
Hawaii.3 

It  might  be  well  to  use  more  of  our  line  research  facilities  to  improve 
sugar  production  instead  of  crops  that  are  in  surplus. 

We  must  keep  our  research  scientists  working  to  take  care  of  our 
expanding  population  and  keep  us  ahead  in  the  food  and  fiber  pro¬ 
duction. 

NEW  AREAS  CAN  PRODUCE  SUGAR  EFFICIENTLY 

Some  areas  have  shown  high  ability  to  produce.  Tests  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Arizona  have  shown  yields  as  high  as  37.8  tons 
of  beets  per  acre  and  sugar  yield  of  5.6  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.4 

The  1960  U.S.  average  yield  under  irrigation  was  19  tons  of  beets 
per  acre.5 

ADDITIONAL  U.S.  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  WOULD  AID  INDUSTRY 

The  administration  is  urging  industrial  expansion  and  increased 
employment.  Expansion  within  the  sugar  industry  would  help  meet 
this  goal.  It  would  help  provide  work  in  some  rural  low-income  areas. 
Increased  employment  resulting  from  a  new  $12  million  to  $18  million 
sugar  plant  in  an  area,  use  of  local  land,  equipment,  and  supplies 
would  all  be  beneficial. 

ADDITIONAL  U.S.  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  WOULD  AID  CONSUMERS 

Cuba  has  been  a  major  supplier  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  from 
the  beginning  of  our  modern  sugar  economy. 

In  recent  years,  prior  to  mid-1960,  our  imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba 
amounted  to  over  3  million  tons  annually,  about  one-third  of  total 
consumption  in  the  United  States  and  some  two-thirds  of  all  sugar 
imported  from  foreign  areas.  The  Cuban  sugar  trade  with  the  United 
States  has  now  been  redirected  toward  the  Communist  bloc.® 

The  United  States  sold  sizable  quantity  of  wheat  and  lard  to  Cuba 
and  imported  sugar  from  them  so  tliey  could  buy  our  wheat  and 
lard. 


3  “Special  Study  on  Sugar,”  committee  print,  S7th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Feb.  14,  1961,  p.  3. 

4  “Results  of  Beet  Test,”  Safford  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  1962. 

5  Address  by  Tom  O.  Murphy,  Deputy  Director,  Sugar  Division,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Kansas  City  sugarbeet  seminar,  “Sugar  Reports,”  No.  118,  February  1962, 
p.  19. 

0  “Special  Study  on  Sugar,”  committee  print,  S7th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Feb.  14,  1961,  p.  1. 
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Foi*  years,  Cuba  was  the  largest  market  in  Latin  America  for  U.S. 
agricultural  products,  notably  rice,  lard,  wheat,  and  wheat  flour. 
This  market  has  been  lost  to  the  United  States  and  it  appears  desirable 
to  offset  this  lost  market  by  producing  more  sugar  domestically. 

An  increase  in  domestic  production  would  help  provide  a  depend¬ 
able  domestic  supply  of  sugar  in  the  event  of  an  international  emer¬ 
gency,  thus  aiding  consumers  and  following  the  purpose  of  the  sugar 
laws. 

SUMMARY 

IVe  growers  of  agricultural  commodities  appreciate  the  help  given 
to  the  American  farmer  by  the  USDA  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Many  billions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  and  research  and 
educational  programs  have  been  supported.  Land  has  been  taken  out 
of  production  with  the  aid  of  Government  payments.  However,  sur¬ 
plus  products  still  depress  prices.  The  fanner  has  a  low  income  com¬ 
pared  to  incomes  of  others. 

Increased  production  of  sugar  within  the  United  States  would 
strengthen  the  economy  of  American  farmers  in  new  growing  areas. 
It  would  help  balance  our  maladjustment  of  resources  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  help  keep  agriculture  strong,  and  protect  our  sugar  supply. 

We  believe  that  H.R.  12154  does  not  give  adequate  recognition  to 
new  sugar- producing  areas. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  sugar  bill  provide  that  all  of 
the  annual  growth  in  sugar  requirements,  about  9,700,000  tons  (the 
“growth  factor”) ,  be  retained  for  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane 
growers,  to  be  divided  75  percent  beets  and  25  percent  cane,  and  that 
new  growing  areas  be  granted  annually  85,000  tons  or  such  acreage 
as  would  yield  85,000  tons  of  sugar. 

This  would  provide  for  reasonable  growth  in  established  sugar- 
producing  areas  and  at  the  same  time  provide  sufficient  tonnage  for 
at  least  two  new  growing  areas  annually. 

In  addition  to  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  States  of  Maine,  New  York, 
Texas,  Missouri,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  others  all 
without  processing  mills,  as  well  as  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
California,  Michigan,  and  Washington,  all  desiring  additional  proc¬ 
essing  mills,  and  Florida  and  Louisiana  desiring  quotas  for  newly 
constructed  refineries  are  all  insisting  upon  the  right  to  produce  sugar. 

You  should  know  that  it’s  not  just  the  farmers  in  these  States,  but 
the  businessmen,  the  bankers,  real  estate,  insurance,  grocery  men,  and 
professional  men  are  serious  in  the  same  manner. 

Research  has  shown  that  many  new  areas  can  produce  sugar  profit¬ 
ably  at  present  price  levels.  We  urge  you  to  give  this  opportunity 
to  the  American  farmer. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Schenk,  I  believe  you  are  recommending  that 
the  sugar  bill  provide  that  all  the  annual  growth  in  sugar  require¬ 
ments  be  retained  for  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland  canegrowers, 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Schenk.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Carlson.  And  your  reasons  for  that  ? 
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Mr.  Schenk.  Well,  there  are  several  reasons:  The  first  would  be 
that  we  feel  as  though  the  American  farmer  might  be  able  to  have  a 
better  title  to  the  growth  factors  since  it  is  something  that  is  accumu- 
ated  within  the  increase  in  population  within  the  United  Sates.  That 
is  one. 

Second,  we  think  the  American  farmer  has  a  greater  vested  interest 
in  greater  domestic  production  due  to  the  fact  he  is  retiring  a  certain 
amount  of  his  crop  acres  to  comply  with  the  Federal  farm  program. 

Third,  would  be  this :  That,  as  you  know,  in  the  last  few  years  we 
have  acquired  better  mechanized  equipment  to  grow  sugarbeets  and 
sugarcane,  and  now  we  can  eliminate  most  of  the  hand  labor  we  used 
to  have,  which  makes  this  crop  more  suitable  to  the  American  farmer. 

I  think  that  is  about  the  three  reasons  I  would  suggest. 

Senator  Carlson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Bennett.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Bennett. 

Senator  Bennett.  The  other  four  witnesses  who  have  been  farmers 
have  told  us  about  the  actual  number  of  acres  available  in  their  area 
which  are  already  irrigated.  You  refer  to  the  existence  of  ground 
water  which  could  be  used  for  irrigation.  Are  there  many  irrigated 
acres  in  your  area  ? 

Mr.  Schenk.  Yes.  They  have  tried  to  irrigate  corn  and  alfalfa. 
We  have,  oh,  I  would  say  it  is,  probably  several  hundred  ground  wells 
that  had  been  pumping  water  but  it  has  got  to  the  point  that  com  is 
so  cheap  you  just  can’t  afford  to  irrigate  corn  any  more  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons. 

I  would  like  to  explain  a  little  more  about  this  ground  water.  This 
is  unusual  and  if  we  are  going  to  operate  a  farm  efficiently  we  must 
use  this.  Now  we  are  using  it  on  potatoes.  Just  think  of  this,  this 
entire  glacier  formation  of  the  Wabash  Valley,  on  my  farm  it  is  only 
6  feet  to  ground  water  and  on  most  farms,  I  would  say  the  entire 
valley,  would  be  20  feet  to  ground  water.  Our  geologists  say  there 
are  unlimited  amounts.  If  we  are  going  to  farm  our  land  efficiently 
we  are  going  to  have  to  use  all  these  resources. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  growing  potatoes,  we  are  growing  bunch 
beans,  we  are  growing  bunch  beans  on  my  farm  today  because  of  the 
benefit  of  these  resources,  and  alfalfa,  but  most  of  the  crops  that  we 
are  growing  are  not  profitable. 

As  you  notice  that  table  of  prices  I  gave  you  just  doesn’t  make  it 
profitable  to  irrigate  it,  so  we  have  to  find  new  crops  which  would  be 
profitable  to  irrigate. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  you  raising  beets  now  ? 

Mr.  Schenk.  Through  the  universities — Illinois  University  and 
Purdue  University  are  carrying  on  experimental  work  in  about  15 
counties  extensively  and  in  many  other  counties  in  limited  amounts. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  there  is  no  actual  production  ? 

Mr.  Schenk.  No.  We  hope  that  through  the  help  of  your  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Congress  will  provide  a  provi¬ 
sion  within  the  Sugar  Act  that,  when  we  do  find,  and  we  have  every 
indication  to  believe  we  can,  I  will  mention  that  in  a  minute,  that 
there  will  be  a  provision,  when  we  are  ready  that  we  could  get  an 
allotment. 
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I  just  returned  from  Ohio  in  comparing  the  beets  in  northwestern 
Ohio  with  the  plots  we  have  in  Indiana,  and  they  compare  very 
favorably.  J 

I  just  had  a  friend  return  from  Denver  in  looking  over  the  beets 
m  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  that  was  his  purpose  out  there  and  he 
came  back  and  reported  to  me  that  the  beets  in  Colorado  were  just 
about  the  same  as  those  in  Indiana. 

So  we  have  had  men  from  sugar  companies  investigating  our  area 
and  they  talk  very  favorably  about  it  but  as  you  know  we  are  not 
ready  to  go  into  production  until  we  carry  on  more  experimental  work. 

But  we  do  have  great  hopes. 

Senator  Bennett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Schenk. 

Mr.  Schenk.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Earl  R.  Boyce,  of  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  Have  a  seat  Mr.  Boyce. 

STATEMENT  OF  EARL  BOYCE,  OF  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Mr.  Boyce.  My  name  is  Earl  R.  Boyce.  I  am  an  attorney  from 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  following 
canegrowers  in  Florida :  Dr.  A.  F.  Saunders,  H.  T.  Seely,  J.  J.  Her¬ 
ring,  E.  .T.  Miller,  Arrow  Sugar  Corn.,  Warren  North,  R.  N.  Bass, 
Marion  Widden,  Dr.  Mendoza,  A.  L.  Lee,  and  A.  W.  Waldron. 

The  acreage  of  new  cane  planted  by  the  above  growers  before  April 
15,  1962,  varies  from  12.60  acres  as  the  smaller  ownership,  to  634.75 
as  the  larger  ownership.  These  small  growers  are  all  located  in  the 
area  south  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  Fla. 

There  are  many  small  canegrowers  in  the  South  having  new  cane 
acreage  planted  before  April  15,  1962,  when  there  were  in  effect  no 
restrictions  on  planting.  This  was  under  notice  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1962.  The  best 
information  available  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  that 
such. new  canegrowers  may  be  able  to  process  80  percent  of  such  pro¬ 
duction  and  at  best  only  90  percent  in  1963  and  1964. 

Nowhere  in  the  transcript  of  the  hearings  before  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  or  in  the  committee  report  (No.  1829)  has  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  set  out  the  precise  formula  under  which 
allocations  to  new  acreage  will  be  made  under  the  act.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  all  interested  parties  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
make  known  specifically  the  formula  on  which  such  allocations  will 
be  made  so  that  a  new  grower  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  as  to  how  the  new  acreage  will  be  treated.  Unless  the  allotments 
or  quotas  will  allow  the  small  new  cane  producers  to  process  and 
market  their  entire  production,  they  cannot  possibly  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness.  It  appears  inconsistent  and  unfair  under  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  leave  the  possibility  that  small  domestic  producers  may  be 
substantially  cut  back  or  forced  out  of  business  completely. 

The  record  is  not  clear,  so  far,  as  to  precisely  how  small  new  grow¬ 
ers,  whether  of  beet  or  cane,  will  lie  treated  under  allocations  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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It  should  be  made  clear  as  to  the  exact  formula  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  would  use  or  follow  in  arriving  at  an  Allocation 
to  a  new  grower  of  cane.  We  do  not  know  how  the  1  department  would 
apply  allocations  or  quotas  to  a  small  new  cane  grower. 

It  would  be  cleared  up  if  the  Department  would  apply  its  formula 
for  arriving  at  an  allocation  for  these  small  new  growers  to  a  small 
grower  of  500  new  acres  of  sugarcane  and  show  how  such  allocation 
would  be  made  under  the  bill  adopted  by  the  blouse.  Would  this 
formula  be  followed  in  each  such  case  of  these  small  new  cane 
growers  ? 

We  need  some  assurance  from  those  who  would  administer  this  act 
that  a  new  grower  will  not  be  cut  back  simply  because  he  is  a  new 
grower. 

I  understand  some  persons  are  proposing  that  the  Department 
should  cut  back  new  growers  in  a  larger  percentage  than  old  growers. 

We  request  the  committee  to  obtain  assurance  for  these  small  new 
growers  that  acreage  of  new  and  old  domestic  growers  will  be  given 
equal  consideration  in  allotments  and  cutbacks  so  that  these  small 
new  growers  will  not  be  discriminated  against. 

We  submit  that  the  problem  of  these  new  small  cane  growers  can 
also  be  solved  by  setting  aside  a  larger  amount  of  tonnage  for  allo¬ 
cation  of  new  mainland  growers.  This  small  amount  of  additional 
tonnage  can  be  obtained  from  a  small  portion  of  the  amount  which 
was  previously  allocated  to  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Boyce. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Creed  of  the  Industrial  Sugar 
Users  Group. 

Take  a  seat,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  M.  CREED,  INDUSTRIAL  SUGAR  USERS 

GROUP 

Mr.  Creed.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  1  think 
that  I  can  say  before  I  commence  my  statement  that  I  am  presenting, 
after  hearing  the  other  witnesses,  definitely  a  minority  point,  of  view. 

I  am  counsel  for  the  American  Bakers  Association  and  the  Biscuit 
and  Cracker  Manufacturers’  Association,  both  of  which  organizations 
are  members  of  the  Industrial  Sugar  Users  Group  whose  views  I  am 
presenting  here  today. 

The  Industrial  Users  subscribing  to  this  statement  are : 

American  Bakers  Association. 

American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages. 

Associated  Retail  Bakers  of  America. 

Association  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

International  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers. 

National  Bakers’  Suppliers  Association. 

National  Manufacturers  of  Beverage  Flavors;  and 

National  Preservers’  Association,  Inc. 
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When  the  hearings  on  sugar  legislation  were  held  before  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  of  the  House,  we  supported  H.E.  11725,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Congressman  Thomas  G.  Abernethy. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the  House  have  acted 
upon  a  bill,  and  the  time  available  to  this  committee  is  short  to  con¬ 
sider  all  the  aspects  of  the  Abernethy  bill,  I  shall  discuss  only  one 
provision  of  that  bill  as  a  proposed  amendment  to  H.E.  12154,  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

I  ask,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  committee,  that  my  full 
statement  presented  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  be  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  part  of  the  record  and  proceedings  of  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  it  will  be  inserted  following 
your  oral  presentation. 

Mr.  Creed.  The  amendment  which  we  are  urging  here  today  is 
simple  in  its  context,  but  we  consider  it  to  be  of  major  importance 
for  the  benefit  of  industrial  users  and  all  other  consumers  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States. 

Some  70  percent  of  all  the  sugar  used  by  consumers  is  received 
through  products  manufactured  by  the  various  industrial  sugar  users. 

Only  30  percent  of  the  sugar  which  the  ultimate  consumer  uses  is 
bought  by  him  in  the  form  of  sugar. 

It,  is  important,  therefore,  that  there  be  made  available  to  indus¬ 
trial  users,  and  through  them  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States, 
an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  conditions. 

H.E.  12154  is  extremely  generous  in  its  provisions  for  domestic 
sugar  producers  and  processors.  It  will  increase  their  share  of  the 
domestic  market  from  the  55  percent  provided  in  the  1956  amend¬ 
ments  to  63  percent  of  all  our  sugar  requirements  in  excess  of  9.700,- 
000  tons. 

This  is  an  increase  of  over  20  percent  in  the  percentage  of  the 
market  which  the  domestic  sugar  industry  will  take  over  in  the  year's 
ahead,  as  compared  with  their  share  of  the  market  when  the  Sugar 
Act  was  passed  in  1948 — -an  increase  wholly  unjustified,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  since  it  can  be  provided  only  under  heavy  subsidies. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  in  the  debate  in  the  House  on  this  bill  on  Mon¬ 
day,  recalled  the  admonition  of  President  Eoosevelt  when  he  signed 
the  first  sugar  bill,  that  this  production  in  the  domestic  area  should 
not  be  increased  because,  as  Mr.  Cooley  correctly  observed: 

It  is  uneconomical  to  produce  it  domestically.  It  has  to  be  on  an  artificial 
basis. 

As  American  manufacturers,  even  as  the  domestic  sugar  process¬ 
ing  industry  who  are  also  manufacturers,  we  have  no  objection  to 
their  growth. 

However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  domestic  sugar  process¬ 
ing  industry  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  and  sugar  con¬ 
sumer,  because  of  the  heavy  subsidies  paid  to  the  industry  year  in 
and  year  out. 

The  users  of  sugar  receive  no  subsidies  of  any  kind,  nor  are  they 
seeking  any;  but  we  believe  this  committee  in  acting  upon  this  legis¬ 
lation  should  not  forget  for  one  moment  that  to  the  extent  it  permits 
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the  expansion  of  the  sugar  industry,  to  that  extent  it  is  imposing  a 
further  tax  burden  upon  the  consumers  in  this  country. 

For  that  reason,  we  believe  the  domestic  production  should  be  kept 
at  its  present  level  of  55  percent  of  the  market. 

The  argument  is  frequently  heard  from  the  proponents  of  this 
ever-increasing  expansion  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  that  these 
Sugar  Act  payments  cost  nothing  because  the  total  taxes  taken  in  over 
the  years  have  exceeded  the  total  payments — indeed  the  Treasury  has 
benefited  by  the  surplus,  so  that  it  has  cost  nothing  for  these  payments. 

The  sophistry  of  such  an  argument  should  be  apparent. 

Obviously,  the  taxes  come  from  somewhere  and,  necessarily  it  must 
be  the  consumer. 

Additionally,  it  is  frequently  stated  that  the  success  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  measured  by  the  painlessness  of  it.  The  housewife 
is  unaware,  it  is  said,  that  such  a  program  exists,  because  she  has 
never  felt  it. 

This  argument  can  be  likened  to  that  of  the  dentist  who  extracts 
a  tooth  painlessly.  True,  the  patient  does  not  feel  the  pain  of  the 
extraction  but  the  incontrovertible  fact  is  that  the  tooth  has  per¬ 
manently  left  the  patient’s  mouth.  In  this  case — a  sweet  tooth. 

With  its  own  peculiar  form  of  social  security,  the  sugar  industry 
is  nurtured  by  the  Government  from  the  moment  of  conception  to  the 
moment  of  consumption  of  its  product  by  the  consumer. 

The  industry  is  told  by  the  Government  how  much  it  can  plant; 
the  wages  to  be  paid ;  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  operate ;  how 
much  sugar  it  can  produce  and  sell ;  and  through  the  manipulation  of 
quotas,  the  return  on  its  investment  is  guaranteed.  It  is  as  completely 
insulated  from  the  vagaries  of  the  marketplace  as  can  be. 

With  all  these  protective  features  for  the  sugar  industry  written 
into  the  act,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
consumers,  although  the  act  states  this  to  be  one  of  its  primary 
purposes. 

Indeed,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Hoeven,  advised  his  colleagues  of  the  House  during  the 
debate  on  Monday  as  follows : 

Let  us  not  forget  the  main  objective  of  this  sugar  legislation  is  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  all  times  to  our  growing  population  at  reasonable 
prices  to  the  consumers. 

It  is  essential,  it  seems  to  us,  that  if  the  Congress  desires  to  continue 
to  enlarge  this  bonanza  for  the  domestic  producers,  that  it  provide 
a  minimal  amount  of  insurance  for  the  consumer,  so  he  will  be  assured 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  To  accomplish  this,  we  propose  that  the  following  amendment 
be  incorporated  into  the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 

On  line  17  of  page  2,  strike  the  period  and  insert  the  following: 

:  Provided,  however,  That  the  total  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  required  after  allowances  for  normal  carryover,  to  give  consumers  of  the 
continental  United  States  a  per  capita  consumption  of  100  pounds. 

As  can  be  seen,  this  provides  for  only  100  pounds  as  a  minimum 
level,  whereas  the  House  report  on  page  21  points  out  that  in  no  year 
since  the  passage  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  has  sugar  distribution  aver¬ 
aged  less  than  101  pounds  per  capita;  and  for  the  last  5  years,  it  has 
averaged  103.6  pounds  per  capita. 
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It  may  be  asked  why  it  is  necessary  to  include  such  a  provision  if  the 
annual  average  has  been  in  excess  of  100  pounds. 

The  answer  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  during  some  of  these  years  the 
Secretary  has  deliberately  set  the  quota  below  the  100-pound  mark  to 
increase  sugar  prices. 

This  avoids  the  congressional  intent  of  protecting  the  consumer. 

Secondly,  this  provision  will  specifically  indicate  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  Congress  wants  this  amount  of  sugar  available  to  consumers  at 
all  times  during  the  year. 

We  submit  that  this  minimum  level  of  100  pounds  will  not  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

In  fact,  the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch,  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  has 
indicated  that  the  Department  could  live  with  such  a  provision. 

We  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that  this  committee,  to  protect  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  growers  and  sugar 
processors  who  will  benefit  so  handsomely  under  the  terms  of  II. R. 
12154,  include  this  amendment  in  this  bill  which  it  reports  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  this  important 
legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  recognizes  Senator  Curtis. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  represent  the  American  Bakers  Association? 

Mr.  Creed.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  have  members  in  Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  We  have  Peter  Pan  Bakeries  in  Omaha  ;  we  have  Con¬ 
tinental  Baking  Co.  I  don’t  have  a  list  of  the  complete  membership. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  they  concur  in  your  statement  here,  in  your  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  domestic  sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  It  is  my  understanding  that  our  membership  entirely 
supports  our  views  with  respect  to  sugar  legislation. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  they  support  your  position  ?  What  you  have 
said  about  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  these  Nebraska  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  to  the  contrary,  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  have  any  members  of  the  American  Bot¬ 
tlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  in  my  State? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  am  sure  there  are  several. 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  you  name  them  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  do  not  know  their  names  but  there  is  a  representative 
here  from  the  American  Bottlers  Association  who  can  if  you  wish. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  wish  you  would  supply  them  for  the  record,  the 
Nebraska  members. 

Mr.  Creed.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  about  the  Associated  Retail  Bakers  of 
America,  do  they  have  any  members  in  my  State  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Yes,  Senator,  they  do. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  about  the  Association  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 
Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  do  they  have  members  there  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  don’t  know. 
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Senator  Curtis.  The  Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers  Associ¬ 
ation  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  these  other  groups,  I  wish  you  would  supply 
the  names  of  the  businesses  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  for  whom  you 
speak.  I  have  no  feeling  whatever  that  any  of  them  would  concur 
in  your  observations  about  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

(The  information  follows :) 


Nebraska  Soft  Drink  Bottlers  Having  Membership  in  the  American 
Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

NEBRASKA 

Alliance : 

Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  102-10  Cheyenne  Avenue 
Seven-Up  Bottling  Co.  of  Alliance,  Inc.,  102  Bighorn  Avenue 
Beatrice : 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Beatrice.  Inc.,  720  Irving  Street 
Dr.  Pepper  Bottling  Co.,  306  West  Court  Street 
Columbus :  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Columbus,  Nebr.,  1069  17th  Avenue 
Falls  City :  Coca-Cola  Bottliug  Co.  of  Falls  City,  705  Morton  Street 
Fremont :  Fremont  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  701  Dodge  Street 
Grand  Island : 

Grand  Island  Bottling  Co.,  645  South  Locust  Street 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  North  Highway  281,  Route  1  (Box  169) 

Squirt  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  1203  West  North  Front  Street 
Hastings  :  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  315  West  South  Street 
Holdrege :  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  223  West  Avenue 
Humboldt :  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  66 

Kearney:  Midway  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  119-25  Railroad  Street,  North 
Lincoln : 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Lincoln,  2120  “G”  Street 
Dr.  Pepper  Canada  Dry  Bottling  Co.,  1001  “L”  Street 
Lincoln  Bottling  Co.,  6322  Havelock  Avenue 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Lincoln,  711  South  25th  Street 
Seven-Up  Bottling  Co.,  2409  “O”  Street 
Long  Pine  :  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Long  Pine 
McCook :  Stevens  Seven-Up  Bottling  Co.,  216-22  West  First  Street 
Nebraska  City :  Nebraska  City  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  213  Central  Avenue. 
Norfolk : 

Norfolk  Bottling  Co.,  108-10  Norfolk  Avenue 
Norfolk  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  316  Northwestern  Avenue 
Quality  Beverage  Co.,  Incorporated,  600  Omaha  Avenue 
Seven-Up  Bottling  Co  .of  Omaha,  1001  South  13th  Street 
North  Platte :  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  210-09  North  Dewey  Street 
Omaha : 

Omaha  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  3200  North  30th  Street 
Independent  Bottling  Co.,  4809  South  20th  Street 
Metz  Brewing  Co.,  210  Hickory  Street 

Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Omaha,  Inc.,  4603  South  72d  Street 
Royal  Crown  Beverage  Co.,  911  North  24th  Street 
Seven-Up  Bottling  Co.  of  Omaha,  2526  Dodge  Street 
Whistle- Vess  Bottling  Co.,  1127  North  18th  Street 
Willow  Springs  Bottling  Co.,  1813  California  Street 
Seottsbluff :  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Scottsbluff,  1328  Avenue  “A” 

Seward  :  Husker  B-l  Bottling  Co.,  629  Jackson  Avenue 
Sidney  :  The  Seven-Up  Bottling  C.,  Inc.,  809  15th  Street 
Superior :  Superior  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  200-06  National  Avenue 
York  :  Squirt  Bottling  Co.,  419  Grant  Avenue 
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Senator  Curtis.  Now,  is  anybody  subsidizing  the  sugar  that  any  one 
of  these  concerns  is  using  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  is  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  The  Government  and  the  taxpayer. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  what  concern  are  you  speaking  of,  do  you 
know  of  any  particular  bakery  that  doesn’t  pay  for  their  own  sugar? 

Mr.  Creed.  They  pay  for  their  own  sugar,  Senator,  but  the  prices 
they  pay  reflect  the  subsidies  that  are  paid  to  the  sugar  industry.  _ 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  the  consumer  pays  for  his  own  sugar;  isn’t 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  sugar  is  not  subsidized  by  the  Government. 
The  consumer  pays  the  full  price,  isn’t  that  correct? 

Mr.  Creed.  The  consumer  pays  the  full  price  but  there  are  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  the  processors  and  the  beetgrowers,  conditional  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  Sugar  Act,  which  are  reflected  in  the  price  that  the 
consumer  pays. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well  now,  how  much  has  that  price  of  sugar  varied, 
say,  since  1948?  How  much  have  transportation  costs  gone  up  for 
the  people  you  represent  since  1948  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Considerably. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  how  much  has  wages  gone  up  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Considerably. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  much  have  local  taxes  gone  up  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  presume  they  have  followed  the  upward  trend. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  how  much — -income  taxes,  too,  have  gone  up, 
haven’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  believe  they  have  stayed  at  52  percent. 

Senator  Crums.  And  social  security  taxes  have  gone  up.  The  gen¬ 
eral  commodity  index  has  gone  up. 

Mr.  Creed.  Senator,  I  don’t  dispute  any  of  those  statements. 
Everything  has  gone  up  in  costs.  We  don’t  argue  that  that  is  not 
the  case. 

But  what  we  would  like  to  point  out  is  that  every  little  thing  that 
comes  along,  whether  it  be  through  the  form  of  subsidized  sugar 
production,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  higher  wages  or  anything 
else,  all  adds  to  our  costs  of  operation,  and  our  objection  is  to  this 
continued  pushing  by  Government  legislation  to  increase  our  costs. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  concur  at  all  with  you  in  your  quoting 
of  Franklin  Boosevelt  that  the  domestic  industry  is  uneconomical,  it 
is  on  an  artificial  basis.  I  do  not  believe  your  portrayal  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  accurate. 

I  would  doubt  very  much  if  the  members  of  the  various  associa¬ 
tions  for  whom  you  speak  who  reside  in  my  State,  would  concur  in 
the  picture  you  have  painted  of  the  operations  of  this  act  or  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  you  make. 

I  don’t — I  apologize  if  I  have  embarrassed  you  personally,  but  I 
don’t  believe  your  premise  can  be  sustained  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  Creed.  Senator - 

Senator  Bennett.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Senator,  you  haven’t  embarrassed  me  personally  but 
I  must  respectfully  disagree  with  your  conclusions.  I  think  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  organization  in  your  State  do  agree  with  me. 
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Senator  Curtis.  I  doubt  if  you  can  get  any  of  them  to  send  you  a 
communication  in  opposition  to  sugarbeet  expansion  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska.  I  doubt  if  you  can  get  any  one  of  those  to  send  you  a  com¬ 
munication  opposing  the  great  sugar  industry  that  we  have  there  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  now. 

Mr.  Creed.  Senator,  would  the  industry  be  willing - 

Senator  Curtis.  You  have  picked  out  a  flyspeck  in  the  commodity 
index  and  have  come  in  here  with  a  recommendation  against  a  mi¬ 
nority,  it  is  a  tiny  minority,  producing,  processing  sugar,  when  if  I 
understand  your  testimony  correctly,  the  other  costs  which  you  peo¬ 
ple,  increased  costs  which  you  people  have  suffered  are  many  times 
greater. 

Mr.  Creed.  I  wouldn’t  deny  that,  either,  Senator,  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  it  is  the  sum  total,  the  aggregate  of  all 
these  increased  costs  that  push  our  costs  up,  and  we  believe  that  with 
available  sugar  from  the  world  market  which  can  be  made  available 
here  at  a  lower  price  that — - — 

Senator  Curtis.  Why  not  have  available  beverages  from  the  world 
market,  and  available  bake  products? 

Mr.  Creed.  We  have  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  F rom  the  world  market  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  In  fact,  bread  is  on  the  free  list  under  the  Tariff  Act; 
we  would  appreciate  it  if  that  could  be  altered  but  the  Congress 
doesn’t  see  fit  to  do  that. 

Senator  Bennett.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Senator  Bennett.  Will  you  ask  the  witness  if  he  will  supply  for 
each  of  the  organizations  he  represents  a  comparison  of  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  sugar  since  1948  and  the  increase  in  these  other  costs 
of  doing  business  so  that  we  can  see  what  a  flyspeck  this  is  in  terms 
of  increase  ? 

Now,  we  had  a  witness  here  this  morning  who  said  that  increase  was 
2  percent.  I  don’t  know  whether  that  is  accurate  or  not.  But  if  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  is  any¬ 
where  in  the  nature  of  2  percent,  this  will  be  a  very,  very  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  other  increases  in  the  cost  of  business,  so  small  as  to  be 
completely  negligible. 

Mr.  Creed.  I  think  the  record  will  show,  Senator,  that  it  is  more 
than  2  percent.  At  this  point  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  by  how  much, 
but  I  am  pretty  sure  it  is  more  than  2  percent. 

Senator  Bennett.  Would  you  be  able,  speaking  officially  for  these 
companies,  to  compare  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  sugar  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  the  other  things  that  go  into  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  ... 

Mr.  Creed.  I  think  we  can  develop  something  along  that  line, 
Senator. 

(Mr.  Creed  subsequently  advised  the  committee  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  several  weeks  to  compile  the  information  requested;  thus  it 
could  not  be  submitted  in  time  to  be  printed  in  the  record.  When  he 
has  the  completed  data  he  will  submit  copies  to  Senator  Bennett  and 
the  committee.) 

Senator  Curtis.  I  have  nothing  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Long.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  Senator  Long. 

Senator  Long.  As  I  understand  it  the  position  you  are  advocating 
is  that  the  principles  of  complete  free  world  trade  be  applied  to  this 
industry,  if  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  am  sorry,  Senator,  I  didn’t  hear  you. 

Senator  Long.  If  I  understand  it,  you  are  advocating  that  the 
principles  of  complete  free  trade  be  applied  to  the  sugar  industry  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  wouldn't  say  completely  free  trade. 

Senator  Long.  What  would  you  like  to  do?  Just  terminate  the 
Sugar  Act  or  take  off  the  subsidies  and  the  tariffs  that  the  industry 
enjoys  or  would  you  just  want  to  go  half  of  the  way  ? 

My  impression  is  that  in  my  State,  as  an  example,  we  can’t  produce 
sugar  any  more  cheaply  than  we  are  doing.  We  might  be  able  to 
produce  it  a  little  more  cheaply  but  with  the  wage  standards  that 
we  have  I  don’t  believe  we  would  be  able  to  produce  it  more  cheaply. 
You  want  the  price  to  go  down  to  about  half  of  what  it  is,  don’t  you? 

Mr.  Creed.  Senator,  we  recognize  that  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
needs  something  beyond  the  price  that  the  world  market  sells  at  to  op¬ 
erate.  We  know  that  it  is  not  competitive  with  sugar  produced  in 
the  world  market. 

We  also  believe  that  there  should  be  a  domestic  sugar  industry.  We 
do  not  quarrel  with  that  at  all. 

Senator  Long.  How  do  you  want  to  keep  them  alive? 

Mr.  Creed.  We  would  like  to  see  them  kept  alive.  Our  objection 
is  to  this  continued  expansion  at  the  subsidy  that  is  taking  place  under 
every  amendment  of  the  act  when  it  comes  up. 

Senator  Long.  You  recognize,  don’t  you,  that  this  Nation  is  a  lot 
better  off  for  sugar  than  it  is  for  cold. 

We  are  broke  as  far  as  gold  is  concerned. 

Now,  at  least  we  are  in  position  to  produce  all  the  sugar  that  we 
need.  Which  do  we  need  worse  right  now  in  this  Nation — sugar  or 
gold? 

Mr.  Creed.  Well,  I  presume  that  gold  is  a  very  important  product 
that  we  could  use  some  more  of  at  this  point  in  view  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  condition. 

Senator  Long.  If  we  are  going  to  follow  your  recommendations  and 
bring  in  more  sugar,  I  can  tell  you  the  price  is  going  to  go  down  to 
half  of  what  it  is  and  our  people  are  just  going  to  have  to  quit  produc¬ 
ing;  they  will  just  have  to  close  up. 

Isn’t  that  going  to  increase  our  problem  on  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Senator,  I  don’t  think  that  we  would  want  the  price 
of  sugar  to  go  down  to  half  of  what  it  is.  We  are  not  advocating 
anything  of  that  sort.  All  we  are  asking,  actually,  in  our  proposal 
to  this  committee,  is  that  when  it  reports  out  of  the  bill  that  it  put  in 
a  provision  for  the  consumer  that,  when  the  Secretary  sets  his  quota  it 
not  be  less  than  100  pounds  per  capita. 

That  is  all  that  we  are  asking  of  this  committee. 

Senator  Long.  Well,  you  just  want  a  major  cutback  on  the  in¬ 
dustry,  I  take  it,  not  to  put  them  completely  out  of  business,  just  a 
major  cutback  on  them. 
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Mr.  Creed.  No,  Senator,  that  is  not  correct.  This  is  no  major  cut¬ 
back  at  all. 

Senator  Long.  If  you  think  the  industry  is  uneconomic,  why  do  you 
want,  to  save  it  at  all?  You  have  been  testifying  here  the  industry 
is  uneconomic.  Why  do  you  want  to  save  it  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Well,  let's  put  it  another  way.  Would  the  industry  be 
willing  to  expand  if  it  did  not  have  the  subsidies  available  to  it? 

benator  Long.  TV  ell  now,  would  you  take  the  same  attitude  with 
regard  to  every  other  industry  that  enjoys  tariff  protection;  in  other 
words,  would  you  be  willing  to  apply  your  principle  generally  to  all 
industries  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Well,  Senator,  when  you  get  into  the  question  of  protec¬ 
tion  of  any  industry,  and  the  subsidies,  I  think  subsidies  burden  our 
products.  They  are  like  narcotics.  They  can  be  helpful,  but  if  you 
use  them  too  freely,  you  can  destroy  the  individual  that  uses  them 
and  1  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  judgment  on  every  other  industry. 

I  think  each  one  has  to  stand  on  the  merits  of  each  particular  case. 
But  as  a  general  proposition,  I  think  the  use  of  subsidies  has  to  be 
handled  with  very  great,  care,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  case  of  the 
domestic  industry,  that  it  is  being  given  more  and  more  subsidized  ex¬ 
pansion  which  isn’t  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  overall  supply  of  sugar 
that  is  available  to  the  United  States  from  other  countries. 

There  is  a  very  healthy  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  would  like  to  see  it  kept  that  way. 

Senator  Long.  We  just  had  a  bad  year,  and  I  think  this  committee 
and  this  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  tried  to 
see  to  it.  that  sugar  would  be  a  healthy  industry. 

That  is  one  reason  why  a  lot  of  these  people  who  are  producing 
wheat  and  corn  and  other  things  want  to  get  in  the  sugar  business. 
They  have  noticed  the  sugar  industry  has  been  able  to  keep  supply  and 
demand  on  a  level  keel,  the  industry  managed  to  closely  control  pro¬ 
duction  in  years  of  surpluses — control  both  acreages  and  volume 
so  as  to  remain  a  relatively  healthy  industry  for  both  the  farmer  and 
for  the  refiner. 

I  would  hope  the  producers  of  other  farm  commodities  could  get 
their  houses  in  order  the  same  way. 

Now,  if  it  is  found  that  the  world  price  on  wheat  goes  below  what 
our  wheat  farmers  can  produce  wheat  for,  do  you  think  we  ought  to 
watch  them  go  out  of  business  or  go  broke  or  do  you  think  we  ought 
to  try  to  give  them  some  sort  of  protection  to  keep  them  in  business? 

Mr.  Creed.  Senator,  you  are  dealing  with  sugar,  a  deficit  crop  in 
this  country,  whereas  wheat  is  a  surplus  type  of  crop,  and  the  two 
aren’t  strictly  comparable. 

It  is  much  easier  to  control  supplies  of  a  crop  that  is  in  deficit  sup¬ 
ply  than  it  is  one  that  is  in  oversupply. 

Senator  Bennett.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  witness  is  anxious  to  increase  the  deficit  position  of  the  sugar 
crop. 

Mr.  Creed.  No,  Senator,  I  think  that  in  the  interest  of  consumers 
we  should  permit  the  same  percentage  to  come  from  offshore  as  is  the 
case  under  the  present  law. 

Senator  Bennett.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  doesn’t  the  present  law 
set  it  up  so  that  the  consumer  pays  the  same  price  for  offshore  sugar 
as  he  does  for  domestic  sugar  ? 
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Mr.  Creed.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bennett.  So,  when  you  say  you  want  to  increase  the  per¬ 
centage  of  offshore  sugar  you  must  be  saying  that  at  the  same  time 
you  want  to  decrease  the  price  at  which  off-shore  sugar  is  available  to 
the  consumer,  because  if  he  now  pays  the  same  price  for  offshore 
sugar  as  domestically  produced  sugar,  then  there  is  no  prospect  of 
reducing  the  price  to  the  consumer  just  because  there  is  more  sugar 
produced  in  Mauritius.  _ 

Mr.  Creed.  Well,  Senator,  under  the  act  previously,  Cuba  supplied 
approximately  96  percent  of  our  requirements,  and  we  had  this  pre¬ 
mium  arrangement  set  up  principally  for  the  benefit  of  Cuba. 

Now,  many  other  countries  are  supplying  us  with  sugar,  they  are 
getting  the  benefit  of  what  might  properly  be  termed  “a  windfall 
premium.”  We  don’t  think  that,  that  necessarily  should  be  continued, 
that  somehoAv  in  the  legislation  the  bill- 


Senator  Bennett.  The  bill  before  us  provides  that  that  windfall 
would  he  absorbed  by  an  importation  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  effect  of  this  bill'  would  not  be  to  reduce  the  level  of  the  price,  the 
price  level  in  the  United  States,  but  rather  to  recapture  that  premium 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury. 

Senator  Douglas.  For  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Creed.  I  suppose  the  answer,  Senator,  is  that  the  Treasury  is 
part  of  the  United  States,  whereas  the  premium  that  goes  to  these  for- 
eign  countries  has  left  our  shores  forever.  _  , 

Senator  Bennett.  That  is  part  of  foreign  aid.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  replace  it  with  other  dollars  we  appropriate  under  another 

bill.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  .  , 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  you  are  trying  to  tell  this 
committee  that  because  there  is  an  increase  in  the  domestic  production 
of  sugar,  the  price  will,  therefore,  go  up.  Yet  the  past,  law,  the  hus 
we  have  before  us,  does  not  change  the  price  of  sugar  because  of  the 
change  in  the  relationship  between  the  sugar  produced  abroad  and 
the  simar  produced  here,  unless  you  want  the  law  changed  so  that  the 
premium,  whether  it  is  paid  to  foreign  producers  or  whether  it  is  re¬ 
captured  in  terms  of  an  import  tax,  is  m  fact,  reduced. 

Is  that,  what  you  want  to  have  happen  ?  . 

Mr.  Creed.  We  would  expect  that  that  would  be  a  logical  sequence, 
and  to  the  extent  that  that  is  done  in  the  administration  s  bill,  we 
think  it  is  desirable  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  ^ 

Senator  Bennett.  Is  it  done  in  the  administration  s  lull . 
mTcreed.  As  I  understand  it,  it  would  be  phased  out  over  a  5-year 

PeSenator  Bennett.  But  that  amount  would  be  recaptured  by  the 
Treasury.  There,  is  no  effect  on  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  sugar  de  iv- 

ered  from  offshore  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  I  think  you  will  find  a 
direct'  statement  in  the  presentation  of  the  Government  yesterday 
that  replacing  the  premium  payment  with  an  import  fee  would  not 
chano-e  the  price  of  sugar  here  so  the  witness’  testimony  amounts  to 
a  preference  to  buy  it  abroad  rather  than  home  at  the  same  price. 
Senator  Bennett.  That  is  the  way  it.  seems  to  me. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  the  practical  effect  of  your  testimony. 
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Mr.  Creed.  I  concur  with  that,  Senator,  directly  it  will  not  and 
we  only  get  an  indirect  benefit  in  that  the  money  is  in  our  Treasury 
instead  of  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  government. 

W  e  would  prefer  it  to  be  reflected  in  lower  prices  to  the  consumer. 

How  that  would  be  brought  about,  I  don’t  know. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  don’t  know  of  anything  in  the  House  bill 
that  would  bring  that  about  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  much  would  it  reduce  the  price  of  the  Coca 
Cola,  your  proposal,  how  much  will  it  reduce  a  pound  of  cookies? 

Mr.  Creed.  Senator - 

Senator  Curtis.  If  we  gave  you  everything  you  are  asking  for  here, 
you  know  that  it  wouldn’t  reduce  the  price  to  any  consumer ;  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  Creed.  Senator,  it  probably  wouldn’t  reduce  the  price  in  and 
of  itself. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Creed.  But  in  our  industry  in  calculating  the  price  of  our 
products,  they  are  carried  out  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  decimal  point 
and  no  one  thing  is  going  to  change  the  price  but  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  increases  bring  about  your  price  changes. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  statement  but  that  of  it¬ 
self  would  not.  change  the  price  of  anything  the  consumers  buy. 

Senator  McCarthy.  A  little  more  coke  in  the  bottle?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Creed.  But  you  add  all  of  these  various  increases  that  come 
from  here  and  there  including  sugar  and,  eventually  you  do  get  price 
changes. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  the  question  that  the 
Senator  has  because  I  now  have  in  my  hands  the  1947  price  of  sugar, 
the  1957  price,  and  today’s  price. 

The  1947  price,  according  to  the  study  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  report  of  the  Special  Study  Group  on  Sugar  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  $6.22  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  1957  price  was  $6.24  a  hundred,  an  increase  of  2  cents  a  hundred 
in  10  years,  and  today’s  price  is  $6.42  a  hundred,  that  is  an  increase  of 
20  cents  a  hundred  or  approximately  a  3-percent  increase  over  the 
1947  price,  and  in  view  of  that  very  meager  change  in  the  price  I  can’t 
believe  that  you  are  wrestling  with  the  right  problem. 

You  should  be  more  concerned  with  changes  in  the  cost  of  labor,  with 
increases  in  taxes  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Creed.  We  are  very  much  concerned  with  those  areas,  labor  and 
taxes,  but  I  would  say  that  on  the  basis  of  your  statement  you  would 
have  no  objection  then  to  the  inclusion  of  our  proposed  amendment  in 
the  bill. 

Senator  Bennett.  Well,  there  are  other  objections  to  that  but  I 
would  1  i ke  to  yield  to  my  friend . 

Senator  Morton.  I  would  like  to  point  out  before  we  had  a  Sugar 
Act — you  are  talking  about  $6.22  and  $6.40  before  we  had  a  Sugar  Act 
back  in  1918  and  1919  it  got  up  to  $35  a  hundred  pounds,  didn’t  it? 

Senator  Bennett.  I  can  remember. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  stability  that  the  Sugar  Act  lias  provided, 
and  if  we  were  to  let  the  act  expire  this  sort  of  thing  would  happen 
again.  We  would  fluctuate  from  maybe  2.5  to  3  cents  a  pound  to  12  to 
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15  cents  a  pound  and  the  bakers  and  the  bottlers  would  have  a  lot  of 
fun  trying  to  change  their  prices  to  adjust  to  the  price  of  suorar,  if 
sugar  is  an  important  an  ingredient  in  their  total  mix.  But  if  the  cost 
of  sugar,  if  the  variation  in  the  price  of  sugar,  is  between  practically 
nothing  and  3  percent,  it  would  be  interesting  to  figure  out  how  much 
that  price  variation  affected  the  total  cost  when  you  took  into  account 
the  other  ingredients  that  are  used  in  beverages  or  biscuits. 

But  go  back  to  the  amendment  you  propose,  which  is  to  put  an  arbi¬ 
trary  floor  on  the  consumption  estimate,  do  you  think  that  would  tend 
to  stabilize  or  unstabilize  the  month  to  month  prices  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Creed.  If  anything,  Senator,  I  think  it  would  stabilize  them. 

Senator  Bennett.  Can  you  want  anything  more  stable  than  a  price 
which  varies  less  than  3  percent  in  15  years? 

Mr.  Creed.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
as  the  areas  of  domestic  production  expand,  as  they  would  under  the 
pending  bill,  there  are  going  to  be  more  and  more  pressures  exerted  on 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  administers  this  law  to  hold  quotas 
down  to  push  that  sugar  price  up  he  may  never  succumb  but  at  the 
same  time,  this  provides  some  insurance  and  a  direction  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  though  he  may  move  within  a  certain  range  he  is  not 
to  go  below  this  minimum  of  100  pounds  per  capita  at  any  time. 

That  is  all  that  we  are  seeking. 

Senator  Bennett.  This  takes  the  flexibility  out  of  his  operation, 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  produce  the  kind  of  stability  that  we 
have  had  here. 

You  talk  about  pressures  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
certainly  hasn’t  yielded,  if  in  15  years  you  have  had  a  variation  of 
3  percent. 

Mr.  Creed.  Senator,  this  would  only  keep  him  from  having  that 
stability  at  a  higher  price  level  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

After  all,  in  the  last  5  years,  the  average  has  been  103.6  pounds 
per  capita  consumption,  and  that  leaves  him  plenty  of  room  between 
that  average  level,  assuming  it  would  stay  about  there,  and  100  pounds, 
to  take  care  of  any  adjustments  that  might  be  called  for. 

This  is  insurance  for  the  consumer ;  that  is  all  that  we  are  asking. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  still  come  back  to  the  fact  that  the  consumer 
has  not  needed  this  kind  of  insurance. 

The  record  just  simply  contradicts  your  assumption  and  the  effect 
of  this  would  be  to,  I  think,  unhinge  the  stability  rather  than  to  help 
preserve  it,  and  it  would  limit  the  opportunity  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  objective  of  the  act,  which  is  to  provide 
a  stable  situation. 

Mr.  Creed.  Senator,  we  all  carry  fire  insurance  on  our  homes  hope¬ 
ful  that  we  will  never  need  it,  but  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  in¬ 
surance  is  there  in  case  a  fire  does  occur. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  think  the  present  policy  provides  sufficient 
insurance,  and  this  has  operated  through  a  Suez  crisis,  when  the  world 
price  for  sugar  became  double  the  domestic  price.  This  didn’t  happen. 

The  waves  from  that  shock  didn’t  hit  the  domestic  industry.  Coca- 
Cola  was  still  able  to  get  sugar  at  the  same  price,  or  approximately, 
that  it  did  before  and  after  Suez.  I  think  we  have  sufficient  insurance 
in  the  bill  without  putting  in  this  rigidity,  which  I  think  would  tend 
to  create  greater  price  fluctuations  rather  than  stabilize  prices. 
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The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Senator  Morton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  very  briefly — I  used 
to  sell  flour,  and  if  things  don’t  go  well  in  November  with  me  I  might 
be  peddling  that  again. 

Mr.  Creed.  We  will  be  glad  to  buy  some  from  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Morton.  I  may  be  peddling  again  in  November.  Insofar 
as  your  amendment  is  concerned,  I  see  what  you  are  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish,  but  I  just  don’t  think  we  can  write  it  into  the  bill  per  se. 

I  think  we  might  develop  language  in  the  report  indicating  that  this 
is  an  objective. 

If  you  take  a  product  such  as  wheat  which  the  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  has  been  going  down,  down  for  many  years,  as  you  know,  and 
the  Congress  had  tried  to  put  a  floor  under  wheat  production,  which 
we  have  done  in  other  ways  by  price  supports  but  had  tried  to  put  it 
by  requiring  that  160  pounds  per  annum  had  to  be  maintained  or 
whatever  it  was,  we  would  have  been  in  a  dangerous  situation. 

I  hope  the  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  does  not  take  a  decline 
such  as  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  took. 

So  I  have  some  hesitancies  about  your  amendment  but  I  think  the 
purpose  you  are  trying  to  achieve  of  having  an  adequate  supply  is  a 
sound  purpose,  and  as  one  member  of  the  committee  I  shall  try  to 
achieve  that  end  in  whatever  way  we  can. 

Mr.  Creed.  We  certainly  appreciate  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Morton.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Creed.  Thank  you,  Senator  Byrd. 

(The  statement  previously  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  on  Behalf  of  the  Industrial  Sugar  Users  Group  Before  the 

House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Sugar 

Act  of  1948,  Presented  by  Joseph  M.  Creed 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Joseph  M.  Creed. 
I  am  counsel  for  the  American  Bakers  Association  and  the  Biscuit  and  Crack¬ 
er  Manufacturers’  Association,  both  of  which  organizations  are  members  of  the 
Industrial  Sugar  Users  Group,  whose  views  I  am  presenting  here  today. 

The  industrial  users  subscribing  to  this  statement  are :  American  Bakers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages,  Associated  Retail  Bakers 
of  America,  Association  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’  Association,  Flavoring  Extract 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United  States,  International  Association  of 
Ice  Cream  Manufacturers,  National  Bakers’  Suppliers  Association ;  National 
Manufacturers  of  Beverage  Flavors,  and  National  Preservers’  Association,  Inc. 

I  direct  my  testimony  principally  to  H.R.  11725,  introduced  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  which  would  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  and  which  we 
support. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  among  other  things,  is  to  provide  an  equitable  realine- 
ment  of  the  sources  of  sugar  on  which  industrial  sugar  users  and  other  con¬ 
sumers  in  this  country  must  depend.  Inasmuch  as  this  country  is  a  deficit  pro¬ 
ducer  in  sugar,  we  must  necessarily  import  a  substantial  percentage  of  all  the 
sugar  we  use  and,  historically,  we  have  always  done  that. 

During  the  years  that  the  supply  and  distribution  of  our  sugar  has  been 
under  legislative  control,  particularly  since  1934  and  culminating  in  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  it  has  always  been  the  design  and  purpose  of  Congress  and  the 
various  administrations,  whether  Democratic  or  Republican,  to  maintain  a 
domestic  sugar  industry,  but  recognizing  that  it  is  a  high-cost  heavily  sub¬ 
sidized  producer,  to  contain  it  at  a  level  which  would  provide  a  fair  return  for 
those  engaged  in  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  not  impose  an  unfair  burden  on  the 
consumer  and  taxpayer  who  must  support  it.  Indeed,  the  preamble  to  the  act 
gives  coequal  status  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer  and  those  engaged  in  the 
domestic  sugar-producing  industry. 
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For  this  reason,  the  original  1948  Sugar  Act  established  generous  numerical 
quotas  for  all  of  the  domestic  areas,  and  at  the  same  time  established  criteria 
to  be  followed  by  the  Secretary  in  setting  quotas  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  Congress  in  providing  sugar  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices  to  consumers. 

55-45  DIVISION  SHOULD  BE  RETAINED 

At  the  time  of  the  extension  of  the  act  by  the  amendments  of  1956,  because 
of  the  rapid  expansion  of  population  of  our  country  in  the  intervening  years, 
and  technological  advances  in  the  domestic  sugar-producing  industry,  the  high 
fixed  quota  so  avidly  sought  in  1948  resulted  in  a  smaller  percentage  of  total 
requirements  to  be  supplied  by  it  than  the  domestic  industry  believed  itself 
entitled  to.  Thereupon,  in  1956  they  sought  to  receive  55  percent  of  all  future 
growth  of  sugar  requirements  in  the  United  States  above  a  basic  quota  of  8,- 
350,000  short  tons.  As  was  so  cogently  pointed  out  by  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Poage,  during  the  1956  hearings,  the  domestic  producers 
in  1948  thought  that  “they  were  getting  a  good  trade  by  trading  off  their  55-45 
formula  and  getting  a  fixed  formula,  which  they  did  not  think  they  could  reach.” 
(House  sugar  hearings,  1955,  page  131).  As  he  correctly  observed,  when  they 
found  they  had  made  a  bad  trade,  they  came  back  to  Congress  demanding  a 
change  in  the  formula  more  to  their  advantage. 

They  were  successful  in  achieving  this  in  the  1956  amendments,  and  it  re¬ 
mained  the  division  up  until  the  defection  of  Cuba  from  among  the  friendly 
nations  of  this  hemisphere.  Today  the  domestic  producers  are  back  pressing 
their  advantage,  brought  about  by  the  fall  of  Cuba,  for  a  higher  take.  Their 
objective  is  a  great  expansion  of  acreage  to  give  them  the  giant’s  share  of  the 
market,  with  the  highest  subsidy  per  acre  which  Congress  provides  for  any 
agricultural  commodity.  This,  of  course,  means  higher  prices  to  consumers 
and  more  taxpayments  to  finance  the  subsidies. 

According  to  the  USDA  sugar  situation,  March  1962,  sugarbeet  production 
in  1961  was  estimated  at  17,966,000  tons,  a  record  high,  9  percent  larger  than 
1960.  Cane  production  in  1961  on  the  mainland  was  estimated  in  December  at 
8,649,000  tons,  also  a  record  high,  21  percent  above  the  1960  crop.  Hawaii  pro¬ 
duced  9,581,000  tons,  up  11  percent  over  the  previous  year,  and  Puerto  Rico 
produced  10,754,000,  an  increase  of  11  percent.  This  record  production  in  all 
areas  will  cost  consumers  and  taxpayers  in  the  United  States  record  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  of  about  $76  million ;  $43  million  for  the  beet  areas  and  $33  million  for  the 
sugarcane  areas  based  on  the  average  payments  per  ton  which  were  paid  on 
the  1960  crops. 

The  amazing  specter  of  a  crop  heavily  subsidized  and  expanding  rapidly  has 
not  been  lost  on  any  area  which  is  geographically  or  climatically  suited  to  the 
production  of  beets  and  cane.  As  a  result,  therefore,  great  clamor  has  arisen 
to  participate  in  this  bonanza  of  subsidized  expansion. 

Hence,  proposals  have  been  made  to  the  administration  and  the  Congress  to 
write  permanently  into  sugar  legislation  a  tremendously  large  share  of  the 
windfall  sugar  which,  until  its  elimination  as  a  source  of  sugar,  Cuba  supplied, 
and  the  windfall  reallocations  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  under  the  1956 
amendments.  Advance  publicity  of  the  administration’s  -bill  is  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  domestic  growers  have  been  able  to  secure  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  an  agreement  most  beneficial  to  their  interests.  That  the  administration’s 
concessions  will  cost  consumers  heavily  in  added  sugar  costs  in  the  years  ahead 
is  apparently  of  little  moment,  unless  Congress  itself  recognizes  the  inequity 
of  this  bill,  and  enacts  legislation  which  would,  in  the  words  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his  sugar  legislation  message  to  Congress  February 
8,  1934,  “provide  against  further  expansion  of  this  necessarily  expensive 
industry.” 

As  representatives  of  sugar  users,  the  customers  of  the  sugar  industry,  and 
the  consumers  of  the  product,  we  believe  it  will  be  more  equitable  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  relatively  voiceless  consumer,  if  such  limitations  embodied  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  Sugar  Act  be  retained. 

We  are  sure  this  committee  is  aware  that  as  the  beet  industry  expands  pro¬ 
duction  beyond  what  can  be  consumed  in  its  normal  marketing  area,  it  must  move 
that  excess  production  to  areas  which  are  more  economically  served  by  cane 
sugar  suppliers.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  eastern  seaboard  area  which 
has  always  depended  on  offshore  cane  sugars  for  its  requirements.  With  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  quantity  of  offshore  sugar  proposed  in  the  administration  bill, 
the  competition  among  refiners  to  obtain  their  proportionate  share  of  what  is 
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available  will  intensify.  At  the  same  time  population  increases  in  their  market¬ 
ing  area  effect  higher  demand.  There  can  be  only  one  result — higher  prices  for 
raw  sugars  in  the  New  York  markets. 

Inasmuch  as  raw  sugar  prices  established  in  New  York  are  used  as  a  basis 
for  prices  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  any  curtailment  or  reduction  of  offshore 
sugars  will  automatically  establish  a  higher  level  for  sugar  prices  everywhere. 
Additionally,  the  cost  of  transporting  beet  sugar  increases  sharply  once  it  moves 
out  of  its  normal  area.  All  of  which  raises  the  question  as  to  why  an  artificial 
high-priced  market  should  be  established  for  beet  sugar  when  offshore  suppliers 
are  in  an  excellent  position  to  fill  those  needs  as  they  have  always  done,  under 
conditions  which  will  make  prices  bear  some  relationship  to  supply.  As  a  second¬ 
ary  consideration,  this  in  itself  is  an  excellent  foreign  aid  program  through 
regularly  established  commercial  channels,  much  to  be  preferred  over  Govern¬ 
ment  handouts. 

Congress  in  its  last  overall  revision  of  the  law,  at  the  behest  of  the  domestic 
industry,  set  their  fair  share  at  55  percent  of  all  growth,  and  there,  we  believe, 
it  should  remain.  Thus,  II. R.  11725,  which  we  support  here  today  provides  a 
basic  numerical  quota  for  domestic  growers  of  4,910,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
with  55  percent  of  all  requirements  over  9,600,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  to  be 
supplied  by  the  domestic  growers.  This  unquestionably  would  continue  the 
objectives  of  adequate  protection  of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  industry. 

H.R.  11725  increases  the  basic  numerical  quota  of  the  domestic  industry  from 
the  present  4,444,000  to  4,910,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  an  increase  of  slightly 
over  10  percent.  Additionally,  since  the  domestic  growers  would  be  entitled  to 
55  percent  of  all  of  the  quota  in  excess  of  9,600,000  short  tons :  and  since  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  quota  for  1963  will  be  at  least  10  million  tons, 
there  wall  be  a  further  increase  for  the  domestic  industry  of  220,000  tons  next 
year,  which,  in  effect,  provides  them  with  a  minimum  increase  of  15  percent 
above  the  basic  quota  in  the  1956  act.  Additionally,  they  will  continue  to 
participate  in  the  growth  of  demand  at  the  rate  of  55,000  tons  for  every  addi¬ 
tional  100,000  tons  in  demand.  This  assures  them  an  additional  100.000  to 
150,000  tons  each  year — all  of  which  we  must  remember  will  be  heavily  sub¬ 
sidized.  This  annual  increment  could  be  partially  reserved  for  new  growers. 

A  quota  this  large  is  more  than  ample  to  take  care  of  all  reasonable  productive 
capacity  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  beet  share  of  a  10-million-ton  quota 
under  our  proposal  would  amount  to  approximately  2,250,000  short  tons.  The 
domestic  cane  other  than  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  would  receive  approximately 
900,000  tons.  These  are  substantial  increases  in  quantity  over  what  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  1956  act,  and  enables  the  domestic  industry  to  continue  to  grow 
in  the  years  ahead. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  when  the  generous  provisions  for  the 
domestic  industry  wTere  established  in  the  amendments  of  1956,  certain  basic 
assumptions  were  made  as  to  requirements  for  the  years  through  1962. 


Year 

Assumed  re¬ 
quirements  1 

Quota  2 

Distribution  2 

1956 _ 

8.  535.  000 

9, 000,  000 

8. 904,  000 

1957  _ 

8,  670,  000 

8, 975.  000 

8,  734,  000 

1958  _ _ 

8, 805, 000 

9, 200,  000 
9,  400,  000 

9, 030, 000 

1959 _  _ 

8,  940,  000 

9, 181,  000 

I960  _ 

9,  075,  000 

10.  400.  000 

9,  261,  000 

1961  _ _  _ 

9.  210,  000 

10,  000,  000 

9,  612.  000 

i%2  _ _ _  ---  - 

9,  345,  000 

9,  700, 000 

1  Senate  Committee  Report  No.  1461,  1956. 

2  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Actual  growth  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  assumptions.  Thus,  it  can  be  seen 
that  even  at  the  55-45  level,  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  have  been  extremely 
generous  to  tlie  domestic  growers  and  processors,  considering  they  had  antici¬ 
pated  much  smaller  quantities  for  the  years  through  1962. 
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ESTABISIIMENT  OF  ADEQUATE  INITIAL  QUOTA 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  constantly  confronted  industrial  sugar  users 
since  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  has  been  the  matter  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  initial  quota  to  provide  for  consumers’  requirements,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  201. 

In  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  it  was  provided  that  there  should  always  be  a 
quantity  of  sugar  available  to  consumers  equivalent  to  the  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  times  the  population.  No  such  provision  was  included  in  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  whether  by  inadvertence  or  otherwise.  Consequently,  we  have  seen 
the  situation  in  recent  years,  of  the  Secretary  announcing  a  determination  of 
requirements  at  a  given  level,  but  deliberately  setting  the  quota  below  that  level 
to  raise  prices  to  consumers.  As  consumers  and  users  of  sugar,  we  have  felt 
that  such  a  device  was  an  extralegal  extension  of  the  powers  conferred  by 
Congress  and  contrary  to  its  intent. 

We  always  have  read  section  201  as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  make  a  quota 
determination  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  following  the  criteria  set  forth  in  that 
section ;  and  having  made  such  a  determination,  to  establish  a  quota  consistent 
with  it.  It,  has  not,  however,  always  worked  this  way. 

Even  this  year,  with  sources  of  supply  relatively  uncertain,  it  was  determined 
that  the  requirements  for  the  continental  United  States  would  be  9,700,000 
short  tons,  raw  value,  but  the  quota  was  initially  set  at  9,500,000  tons,  for  the 
stated  purpose  of  raising  prices.  Thus,  consumers  were  shortchanged  with 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  made  available  for  their  requirements.  It  was 
only  within  the  last  month,  on  April  13,  that  the  quota  was  increased  to  the 
9,700.000  tons  determination,  when  the  supply  situation  in  the  Northeast  became 
extremely  perilous. 

Additionally,  over  the  past  several  years,  it  has  been  obvious  that  neither 
Puerto  Rico  nor  Hawaii  would  fulfill  their  assigned  quotas.  Although  the 
prospective  deficits  of  these  areas  were  generally  realized  at  the  beginning  of 
each  calendar  year,  even  though  the  total  deficits  could  not  be  determined 
with  exactitude  until  later  in  the  year,  the  Department  has  been  slow  to  make 
the  necessarily  reallocations  of  quotas  to  compensate  for  these  deficits.  To  the 
extent  that  such  reallocations  have  been  delayed,  it  has  resulted  in  a  further 
diminution  of  the  quota  for  consumers  with  upward  pressure  on  prices. 

H.R.  11725  adds  a  proviso  to  section  201  which  would  require  that  the  initial 
quota  established  by  the  Secretary  in  any  calendar  year  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  amount  required  after  allowance  for  normal  carryover,  to  give  the  consumers 
for  the  continental  United  States  a  per  capita  consumption  equal  to  the  average 
of  the  2-year  period  1957-58.  The  per  capita  consumption  on  a  raw  value 
basis  in  1957  was  102.04  pounds;  in  1958,  103.76,  with  an  average  for  the  2 
years  of  102.90. 

Since  the  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  is  relatively  inelastic,  the  use  of 
this  recent  base  period  would  provide  a  minimum  basic  quantity  of  sugar  to 
consumers.  More  importantly  it  would  serve  to  demonstrate  that  Congress 
is  just  as  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  consumers  as  it  is  with  sugar  producers. 

REVISION  OF  PRICE  OBJECTIVE 

The  administration  bill  would  amend  section  201  of  the  act  to  delete  the 
present  cost-of-living  pricing  criterion  and  substitute  for  it  the  following 
language:  “*  *  *  the  relationship  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he  [the 
Secretary]  estimates  would  result  from  such  determination  and  the  Parity  Index, 
as  compared  with  the  relationship  between  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  during 
the  3-year  period  1957,  1958,  and  1959.  and  the  average  of  the  Parity  Indexes 
during  such  3  years.”  This  new  formula  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  set 
a  higher  price  objective  for  the  Secretary  to  aim  at  in  arriving  at  his  consump¬ 
tion  estimates.  It  should  be  obvious  that  a  higher  price  objective,  together 
with  greatly  expanded  subsidized  production  is  going  to  cost  the  consumers  and 
taxpayers  dearly  in  the  years  ahead.  We  believe  this  proposed  change  should 
be  rejected. 

FOREIGN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Recognizing  that  Cuba’s  participation  in  our  sugar  quotas  may  never  again  be 
what  it  was  prior  to  the  emergence  of  Castro,  it  is  our  recommendation  that  all 
but  2  million  short  tons  of  the  sugar  to  be  secured  from  foreign  sources,  amount¬ 
ing  to  approximately  1,560.000  tons  be  divided  on  a  proportionate  basis  among 
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specified  Western  Hemisphere  countries.  We  would  reserve  for  Cuba,  to  hold 
out  hope  to  her  beleaguered  subjects,  2  million  short  tons,  raw  value,  to  be 
available  at  such  time  as  she  returns  to  the  community  of  friendly  nations  in 
this  hemisphere.  In  the  meantime,  the  President  would  be  authorized,  as  he  now 
is,  to  withhold  that  sugar  and  reapportion  it  among  the  countries  which  are  able 
to  supply  us,  with  primary  emphasis  on  the  countries  which  would  be  given  basic 
quotas  under  section  202(e)  of  the  Sugar  Act  as  amended  by  H.R.  11725. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  administration’s  proposal  that 
the  act  should  be  so  amended  as  to  eliminate  assigned  quotas  to  foreign  countries 
and  in  place  of  such  a  procedure,  to  allow  all  countries  which  could  supply  us 
with  sugar  to  make  their  supplies  available  apparently  on  a  first-come,  first-serve 
basis — the  so-called  global  quota  concept. 

As  the  Industrial  Sugar  Users  Group  has  always  made  clear  and  evident,  our 
policy  objective  is  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  under 
all  conditions,  to  consumers  in  this  country.  At  first  blush,  it  may  seem  that 
the  administration’s  proposal  is  an  excellent  way  of  attracting  sugar  from  all 
exporting  countries  to  our  shores.  In  our  considered  judgment,  however,  the 
time  for  using  that  approach  disappeared  with  the  demise  of  Cuba  as  a  source 
of  our  supplies.  When  Cuba  was  available,  with  its  limitless  quantities  of  sugar 
to  supply  our  population,  the  efforts  of  the  Government  were  all  in  the  opposite 
direction :  To  exclude  and  limit  foreign  sugar  that  would  be  available  under  a 
global  quota  system,  although  undoubtedly  such  an  approach  then  could  have 
provided  sugar  to  consumers  at  prices  well  below  those  which  actually  prevailed. 

Today,  however,  when  this  vast  reservoir  of  Cuba  is  no  longer  available  to  us, 
the  Government  comes  forward  with  such  an  approach — the  global  quota — appar¬ 
ently  on  the  theory  that  all  sugar-producing  countries  at  all  times  and  under  all 
conditions  would  want  to  supply  this  market. 

The  industrial  sugar  users  firmly  believe  that  such  an  approach  in  today’s 
world  could  result  in  a  disastrous  elimination  or  curtailment  of  important 
sources  of  sugar  for  the  United  States.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  best  approach 
today  is  to  continue  the  policy  of  assigned  quotas  on  a  broadened  base  to  speci¬ 
fied  countries  with  known  sugar  capacity,  and  a  desire  and  willingness  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  market  with  its  requirements  on  a  permanent  and  lasting  basis.  We 
have,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — and 
only  Western  Hemisphere  countries,  except  for  the  Philippines  which  is  covered 
by  a  treaty — be  given  assigned  quotas  on  such  basis  as  to  the  committee  may 
seem  a  sound  and  equitable  division. 

Section  202(c)  of  the  Sugar  Act  as  amended  by  H.R.  11725  would  establish 
specific  quotas  for  the  various  Western  Hemisphere  countries  which  we  think 
bear  a  sound  relation  to  their  capacity,  willingness,  and  recent  liistorv  of  sugar 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

Although  we  have  suggested  specific  percentages  for  the  Western  Hemisphere 
countries,  we  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  leave  the  breakdown  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  committee  and  the  Congress. 

An  additional  provision  in  H.R.  11725  which  should  be  helpful  to  the  smaller 
Latin  American  countries,  would  authorize  any  Western  Hemisphere  country  to 
supply  the  United  States  up  to  10,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  each  year  in  raws 
or  direct  consumption  sugar,  at  their  option. 

We  propose  that  the  treaty  quota  of  the  Philippines  be  increased  by  15  percent, 
which  could  provide  that  country  with  a  quota  of  1,127,000  short  tons,  raw 
value.  We  believe  it  is  an  increase  which  can  be  justified  on  many  grounds,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  long  history  of  friendship  and  support  of  U.S.  policies. 
Additionally,  the  Philippines  has  consistently  demonstrated  a  willingness  and 
capacity  to  supply  our  requirements.  Congress  explicitly  recognized  the  close¬ 
ness  of  ties  between  the  two  countries  by  assigning  precedence  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  the  present  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act,  in  apportioning  it  15  percent  of 
the  overquota  sugar.  This  precedent  should  be  followed  in  an  increase  of  the 
Philippine  Treaty  quota. 

With  that  one  exception,  all  other  foreign  sugar  in  the  basic  quotas  would  be 
assigned  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries  to  assure,  as  best  the  Congress  can 
do,  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  under  all  conditions,  at  reasonable  prices,  to 
consumers  in  the  United  States. 
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RELOCATION  OF  DEFICITS 

H.R.  11725  would  revise  section  204  relating  to  proration  of  deficits.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  agreed  that  the  amendments  of  1956  introduced,  although  unintentionally, 
a  severe  dislocation  of  sugar  supplies  in  the  Northeast — the  heaviest  sugar¬ 
consuming  area  of  the  country — by  authorizing  the  domestic  areas  to  receive 
deficits  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  Prior  to  1956,  such  deficits  would  have  gone 
to  Cuba,  which  supplied  the  northeastern  territory.  Once  these  deficits  were 
made  available  to  the  beet  area,  an  automatic  shortage  and  upward  pressure  on 
prices  were  created  for  the  large  consuming  area  of  the  Northwest  which  de¬ 
pended  on  cane  sugar  from  offshore  sources.  To  avoid  this  situation  in  the 
future,  we  propose  that  all  deficits  be  apportioned  among  the  foreign  countries 
having  quotas  under  section  202(c),  except  that  Hawaiian  deficits  in  excess  of 
350,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  would  go  to  the  domestic  beet  area. 

CONDITIONAL  PAYMENTS 

Turning  now  to  the  conditional  payments  provided  for  in  the  act,  we  suggest 
that  there  be  a  slight  reduction  in  the  payments  from  those  presently  allowed 
under  existing  law.  We  believe  that  some  reducton  is  not  only  justified,  but 
imperative,  to  protect  the  consumer. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  May  1962  issue  of  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situ¬ 
ation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  man¬ 
hours  of  fieldwork  required  per  ton  of  sugar  from  1948  to  1960,  ranging  from  a 
high  of  63  percent  in  the  production  of  Florida  cane  to  44  percent  for  beet  sugar. 
In  the  same  period,  the  number  of  beet  acres  harvested  have  increased  from 
694,000  to  1,088,000  in  1961.  Similarly,  the  acreage  harvested  for  cane  sugar 
increased  from  307,000  acres  in  1948  to  331,000  acres  in  1961.  This  points  up  the 
great  strides  in  mechanization  and  improved  technology  resulting  in  improved 
yields  per  acre,  so  that  the  yield  in  the  beets  has  increased  from  13.6  tons  per 
acre  in  1948  to  as  high  as  18.8  in  1959,  and  a  slight  drop  to  16.5  in  1961.  The 
yield  per  acre  in  Louisiana  went  from  17.4  tons  in  1947-M9  to  24.5  tons  in  1961 ; 
Florida  from  28.7  to  34.2  tons  in  that  period  (“The  Sugar  Situation,”  March 
1962). 

In  spite  of  this  substantial  increase  in  yields  and  acres  harvested,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  fewer  employees,  the  subsidies  or  conditional  payments  have 
been  frozen  into  the  act  at  the  same  level  since  1948.  As  a  result,  the  average 
payment  per  farm  has  showed  a  continual  rise  over  these  years.  For  example, 
in  1958,  the  average  payment  per  farm  in  the  beet  area  was  $1,430,  ranging 
from  a  high  of  $3,415  per  farm  in  California  to  a  low  of  $493  per  farm  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  This  increased  in  1960 — the  latest  year  for  which  figures  appear  to  be 
available — to  an  average  of  $1,658  a  farm,  ranging  from  $4,200  in  California  to 
$436  in  Wisconsin. 

In  the  case  of  the  mainland  cane  area,  the  average  payment  per  farm  in 
Louisiana  was  $1,812  in  1957  and  $2,672  in  1960.  Florida  in  the  same  period 
of  time  paid  $50,052  to  individual  farms  in  1957-58,  and  $97,342  to  each  farm  in 
1960-61  (USD A  “Sugar  Report,”  December  1961). 

In  1960  total  payments  of  $72  million  were  made  to  sugar  growers,  up  from 
$66  million  in  1957.  In  1953  the  beet  area,  the  recipient  of  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  subsidy  payments,  received  $30,310,000 ;  in  1960  it  received  $40,377,000 ;  an 
increase  in  payments  of  33%  percent ;  this  year  we  estimate  it  will  receive  $43 
million.  These  are  fabulous  figures  of  which  the  consuming  public  has  no 
awareness.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  tremendous  subsidy,  the  administration  comes 
forward  to  propose  a  tremendous  expansion  with  more  subsidies  of  this  expensive 
industry.  At  this  rate  we  can  confidently  look  forward  to  subsidies  approaching 
$100  million  by  the  time  Congress  gets  around  to  consideration  of  the  act  again. 
When,  if  ever,  will  these  subsidies  end?  If  the  domestic  industry  wishes  to 
expand,  it  should  do  so  without  Government  subsidies,  which  the  consumers 
pay  in  higher  sugar  prices. 

In  1960  out  of  more  than  $40  million  in  subsidies  to  the  beet  area,  fewer  than 
20  percent  of  the  39.000  payees  received  80  percent  or  $32  million.  Hawaiian 
payments  averaged  $12,892  per  farm,  with  more  than  $8  million  going  to  fewer 
than  30  payees.  In  Florida,  14  payees  received  $1,363,000,  or  an  average  of 
$97,000  per  farm.  This  is  big  business,  gentlemen.  And  yet,  it  is  proposed  that 
these  producers  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  expand  with  the  same  rate  of 
subsidy. 
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There  is  no  need  for  this  continued  domestic  expansion  of  high-cost  sugar. 
Sugar  is  a  natural  low-cost  crop  for  many  countries  which  can  easily  supply  us 
with  our  requirements.  Furthermore,  it  is  an  excellent  and  practical  way  to 
provide  self-help  to  many  nations  whose  people  we  desire  to  help — particularly 
in  Central  and  South  America.  Now  is  the  time  to  call  a  halt  to  perpetuation  of 
this  unending  expansion  of  the  domestic  subsidized  sugar  industry,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  supplies  from  these  countries. 

Under  present  law,  conditional  payments  are  made  to  growers  ranging  from 
80  cents  per  hundredweight  for  the  smallest  farms  to  30  cents  per  hundredweight 
for  farms  with  production  of  30,000  hundredweight  or  over.  H.R.  11725  would 
leduce  the  payments  to  a  maximum  of  70  cents  for  the  smallest  category  and 
20  cents  f01'  the  largest,  with  proportionate  reductions  for  farms  in  between  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  table : 


Reduction  in  the  base  rate  of  payment  per  hundredweight  of  such  portion 


Present 

Proposed 

change 

350  to  700 _ 

$0. 10 

700  to  1,000 _ 

«pu.  U») 

1,000  to  1,500  _  _ 

.20 

.25 

1,500  to  3, 000 _ 

3,000  to  6,000  . 

6,000  to  12,000 _ 

12,000  to  30,000..  . 

.325 

.  40 
.45 

More  than  30,000 . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  industrial  sugar  users  collectively  consume  approximately 
7  million  tons,  or  roughly  70  percent,  of  all  the  sugar  used  in  the  United  States 
The  consumers’  annual  sugar  bill  is  about  $1%  billion.  To  demonstrate  graphi¬ 
cally  the  importance  to  the  consumer  of  seemingly  inconsequential  price  fluctu¬ 
ations,  an  increase  of  one-hundredtli  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  sugar  over  a  year 
costs  the  American  consumer  an  additional  $2  million. 

Obviously,  therefore,  we  have  a  great  stake  in  whatever  legislation  this  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  and  the  Congress  passes.  We  have  in  years  gone  bv  at¬ 
tempted  to  bring  this  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  Because  of  the 
unsettled  world  conditions  in  the  past  several  years,  it  has  been  difficult,  to  re¬ 
write  long-term  legislation  in  sugar  which  would  preserve  the  equities  of  all 
interested  groups,  including  the  consumer  for  whom  Congress  has  established 
an  objective  of  adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

Congress  once  again  is  pushing  toward  a  deadline  of  June  30,  1962— but  a  few 
short  weeks  away.  This  committee  has  before  it  various  bills,  including  ours 
H.R.  11725,  and  the  administration’s  none  of  which  it  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  in  depth. 

At  all  costs  it  should  avoid  writing  into  this  important  legislation  inequities 
against  consumers.  Once  the  Congress  puts  proposals  into  the  law,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  excise  them.  In  this  category  we  put  the  proposals  to  expand 
the  heavily  subsidized  high-cost  domestic  production  at  great  expense  to  con¬ 
sumers.  We  have  heard  many  protestations  from  the  administration  that  the 
consumer  must  be  protected  from  rising  costs  and  creeping  inflation  This 
legislation  is  an  excellent  place  to  translate  words  into  action  which  can  truly 
benefit  the  consumer. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  respectfully  suggest  to  the  committee  that  a  temporary 
6-month  extension  of  the  present  law  be  enacted,  and  that  the  committee  then 
proceed  to  a  detailed  analysis  and  study  of  all  the  proposals  advanced  to  it  as 
to  how  the  sugar  problem  should  best  be  treated.  It  is  more  probable  that 
equity  will  be  done  under  such  a  procedure. 

It  is  appropriate,  I  think,  to  point  out  to  this  committee  that  all  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  sugar  users  who  would  be  affected  by  this  sugar  legislation  constitute 
the  best  customers  which  the  farmer  has.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  domestic  crop 
can  be  named  of  which  one  or  the  other  of  our  industries  is  not  the  largest  user 
We  have  a  great  comity  of  interest  with  the  farmer.  We  are  aware  of  his 
problems,  his  difficulties,  his  expectations ;  our  recommendations  are  made  not 
to  impair  his  position  one  iota,  but  to  try  to  establish  equitable  and  sound 
economics  in  this  extremely  complex  field  of  sugar  production,  distribution 
and  use. 
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We  ask  this  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  must  have  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  all  times  and  should  be 
able  to  obtain  those  supplies  at  reasonable  prices,  and  would  be  able  to,  if  a 
sound  and  equitable  bill  is  recommended  by  this  committee.  In  that  connec¬ 
tion,  a  few  observations  might  be  pertinent  on  the  administration’s  proposals  to 
recapture  the  premiums  paid  to  foreign  sugar  producers  who  sell  to  the  United 
States,  representing  roughly  the  difference  between  the  price  level  prevailing 
in  this  country  and  world  market  prices — approximately  2  to  3  cents  per 
pound.  If  foreign  sources  furnish  us  with  some  4  million  tons,  the  premium 
involved  would  be  $80  to  $120  million.  Under  the  administration  bill,  this 
proposed  recapture  would  not  be  utilized  to  reduce  sugar  prices  to  consumers, 
but  would  be  put  into  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury  and  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  from  time  to  time  to  the  President  for  use  in  furnishing  assistance 
to  countries  and  areas  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

In  other  words,  this  administration  proposal  would  in  effect  impose  a  special 
tax  on  users  of  sugar,  which  money  would  automatically  be  available  to  the 
President  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  another  law  without  any  consideration 
by  Congress  and  without  the  necessity  of  direct  appropriation. 

We  may  be  naive,  but  to  us  this  appears  to  be  an  insidious  form  of  back-door 
financing  without  any  accountability  to  Congress.  If  the  administration  were 
to  utilize  these  funds  to  reduce  sugar  prices  to  consumers,  the  recapture  concept 
would  have  validity,  and  we,  as  consumers,  would  have  welcomed  such  a  step 
as  constructive,  but  we  strenuously  object  to  this  special  tax  on  sugar  users  for 
the  foreign-aid  program. 

We  believe  that  H.R.  11725,  introduced  by  Mr.  Abernethey,  is  a  bill  which,  if 
found  acceptable  by  this  committee,  will  in  our  opinion,  provide  a  sound,  bal¬ 
anced  program  which  will  do  equity  for  domestic  producers,  foreign  suppliers, 
and  consumers.  We  believe  it  merits  the  earnest  consideration  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  and  we  hope  our  comments  will  be  helpful  in  your  deliberations. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  X.  Lynn,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

STATEMENT  0 E  JOHN  C.  LYNN,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN 
FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Ltnn.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  time  I  would  like  to 
file  my  statement  and  make  two  or  three  comments. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  support  the  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  concur  in  many  of  the  statements  made  this  morning  by  farm¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  greater  share 
of  the  basic  quota  and  the  increased  growth  than  we  have  had. 

Our  recommendation,  as  you  will  sec,  Mr.  Chairman,  varies  some¬ 
what  but  only  slightly  from  the  bill  that  has  passed  the  House. 

The  biggest  variation  is  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  annual 
growth  that  we  would  allocate  to  domestic  producers. 

We  urge  that  you  pass  this  legislation  before  the  end  of  June  since 
this  is  the  expiration  of  the  act. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lynn  follows :) 

Statement  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Before  the  Senate 

Finance  Committee  With  Regard  To  Long  Range  Legislation  Affecting  the 

Domestic  Prodution  of  Sugar 

Presented  by  John  C.  Lynn,  Legislative  Director ;  Marvin  L.  McLain,  Assistant 

Legislative  Director 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  Farm  Bureau’s  recommendations 
for  changes  in  sugar  legislation.  Our  organization  for  many,  many  months  has 
urged  this  committee  and  the  Congress  to  make  substantial  changes  in  the  Sugar 
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Act  to  take  account  of  changed  conditions,  including  the  needs  of  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  for  larger  quotas.  These  changes  are  long  past  due.  We  regret  very 
much  that  the  administration  did  not  come  forward  early  in  1961  with  firm 
recommendations  on  changing  the  Sugar  Act  to  aid  domestic  producers  of  cane 
and  sugarbeets. 

The  need  to  find  new  uses  for  excess  acres  shoud  be  clear  from  the  facts  that 
close  to  $800  million  was  paid  out  in  1961  under  the  emergency  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram  and  approximately  $1,250  million  will  be  paid  out  in  1962  under  the 
emergency  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs.  Many  of  our  members  desire  to 
begin,  or  expand,  production  of  sugarbeets  or  cane.  Since  sugar  is  one  of  the 
few  crops  that  is  produced  in  deficit  in  the  United  States,  it  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  that  we  do  all  we  can  to  permit  our  farmers  to  increase  their  acreages 
of  cane  and  sugarbeets  as  much  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Farm  Bureau  is  an  organization  of  over  1,600,000  farm  families  who  are 
voluntary  members  of  2,674  county  farm  bureaus.  As  an  organization  with  mem¬ 
bers  in  Puerto  Rico  and  49  States,  including  Hawaii,  Farm  Bureau  has  a  very 
broad  interest  in  sugar  legislation.  We  represent  both  farmers  who  are  now 
growing  sugar  crops  and  farmers  who  are  interested  in  becoming  producers  of 
such  crops.  As  a  general  organization,  we  are  also  interested  in  sugar  legislation 
from  the  standpoint  of  (a)  the  overall  interest  of  agriculture  and  the  Nation  in 
international  trade  and  (6)  the  contribution  that  increased  domestic  sugar 
production  could  make  toward  a  solution  of  the  overall  farm  surplus  problem. 

The  recommendations  we  are  making  here  today  reflect  a  reconciliation  of  these 
different  points  of  view.  They  are  based  on  policy  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
elected  voting  delegates  from  the  member  State  Farm  Bureaus  at  our  December 
1961  annual  meeting,  which  read  in  part  as  follows  : 

“We  continue  to  support  the  Sugar  Act  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  problems 
peculiar  to  the  sugar  industry.  While  the  United  States  could  produce  its  total 
sugar  requirements,  we  recognize  that  international  relationships  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  development  of  sugar  policy.  The  primary  provisions 
of  the  sugar  program  do  not  relate  to  payments  but  to  quotas  that  regulate 
the  marketing  of  imported  and  domestically  produced  sugar. 

“We  recommend  extension  of  the  present  Sugar  Act  for  a  period  of  years  on  a 
basis  that  will  protect  domestic  growers.  We  favor  provisions  for  : 

“(1)  Immediate  and  substantial  quota  increases  for  the  mainland  cane  and 
beet  areas. 

“(2)  A  substantial  increase  in  the  domestic  share  of  increased  consumption 
due  to  growth,  to  be  apportioned  to  all  domestic  sugar-producing  areas. 

“(3)  Sugar  production  in  new  areas. 

“(4)  Such  changes  in  the  formula  for  reallocating  domestic  deficits  as  are 
consistent  with  changes  in  basic  quotas  and  the  growth  formula.” 

DURATION 

We  recommend  that  the  Sugar  Act  be  extended  for  5  years — July  1,  1962 
through  June  30, 1967. 

CHANGES  IN  DOMESTIC  QUOTAS 

The  basic  quotas  for  domestic  areas  should  be  revised  on  the  basis  of  a 
domestic  consumption  estimate  of  9.7  million  tons.  Three  of  the  five  domestic 
sugar  areas — Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands — have  been  unable 
to  fill  their  quotas  in  recent  years.  Accordingly,  the  basic  quotas  proposed  for 
these  areas  are  approximately  the  same  as  their  current  shares  of  a  domestic 
consumption  of  9.7  million  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  we  propose  substantial 
increases  for  the  mainland  cane  and  beet  areas  in  recognition  of  their  present 
and  potential  production. 

The  percentage  of  the  9.7  million  tons  we  are  suggesting  for  the  domestic  area 
is  61.13  percent.  The  breakdown  would  be  as  follows  : 


Beet  area -  2,  665,  000 

Mainland  cane  area _  qqO,  ppq 

Hawrnii - l,  150’  000 

Puerto  Rico - 1,  200,  000 

Virgin  Islands -  15,000 


Total  domestic - 5,  930,  000 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  GROWTH  FORMULA 

Under  the  present  law,  domestic  sugar  producers  receive  55  percent  of  the 
growth  in  domestic  sugar  consumption  above  8,350,000  tons. 

In  order  to  permit  a  further  expansion  of  domestic  production  on  an  orderly 
basis  in  line  with  its  long-range  potential,  we  recommend  that  a  provision  be 
written  into  the  law  to  reserve  67%  percent  of  the  growth  above  9.7  million  tons 
for  the  domestic  areas.  This  would  leave  32%  percent  of  the  growth  to  foreign 
areas. 

The  67%  percent  reserved  for  domestic  areas  should  be  shared — 75  percent  by 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  25  percent  by  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area 
until  offshore  domestic  areas  are  able  to  overproduce  their  basic  quotas.  If 
in  any  year  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  produce  more  than  their 
basic  quota,  they  should  in  the  following  year,  upon  request,  receive  a  quota 
increase  equal  to  such  excess,  with  the  proviso  that  no  such  increased  quota  shall 
exceed  the  basic  quota  (plus  growth)  applicable  under  present  law.  All  such 
increases  in  offshore  domestic  quotas  should  be  charged  to  the  foreign  total. 

It  is  very  essential  in  order  to  permit  further  orderly  expansion  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  cane  and  beet  industry  that  we  have  adequate  provision  in  the  new  Sugar 
Act  for  growth.  We  believe  that  the  percentages  we  have  indicated  will  more 
adequately  take  care  of  the  needed  expansion  in  our  domestic  industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quota  breakdown  by  areas  resulting  from  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  growth  factor  to  domestic  consumption  estimates  above  9.7  million 
tons. 

Estimate  of  domestic  consumption 


Area 

9.7 

million 

tons 

9.85 

million 

tons 

10.0 

million 

tons 

10.15 

million 

tons 

10.3 

million 

tons 

2,665 

900 

1,150 

1,200 

15 

2,741 

925 

1,150 

1,200 

15 

2,817 

950 

1,150 

1,200 

15 

2,893 

975 

1,150 

1,200 

15 

2,969 

1,000 

1,150 

1,200 

15 

5,930 
3, 770 

6,031 

3, 819 

6,132 

3,868 

6, 233 
3,917 

6,334 
3, 966 

Available  to  foreign  countries - 

PROVISIONS  FOR  NEW  GROWERS 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  acreage  restrictions  on  the  production  of 
sugarbeets  or  sugarcane.  The  main  restraining  factor  is  the  availability  of 
processing  facilities.  If  the  proposed  changes  in  the  basic  quota  and  growth 
formula  provisions  of  the  law  are  made,  it  will  open  the  way  for  the  construction 
of  additional  processing  capacity. 

Whenever  restrictive  proportionate  shares  need  to  be  put  into  effect  for  either 
cane  or  beet  growers,  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  should  be  made  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interest  of  old  growers  and  give  new  growers  and  new  areas  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  produce  sugar. 

CONCLUSION 

We  believe  the  recommendations  we  have  made  will  provide  the  basis  for  a 
sound  and  defensible  program  for  the  orderly  expansion  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry.  We  have  made  no  attempt  to  fill  in  the  details  with  respect  to  future 
allocations  to  foreign  countries,  as  such  allocations  obviously  involve  important 
international  considerations. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  this  committee  develop  a  bill  designed  to  deal 
with  the  entire  sugar  problem  on  the  basis  of  our  suggestions  as  far  as  the 
domestic  producers  are  concerned.  We,  furthermore,  urgently  request  that 
this  committee  act  quickly  so  that  a  bill  can  be  passed  by  the  Congress  before 
the  June  30  deadline.  In  fairness  to  our  farmers  who  are  interested  in  produc¬ 
ing  sugarcane  and  sugarbeets  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Nation,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  act  quickly. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lynn. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one  question  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Senator  McCarthy. 

Senator  McCarthy.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  contradiction  in 
Farm  Bureau’s  support  of  this  legislation  which  involves  kind  of  a 
production  payment  method  and  your  opposition  to  the  use  of  that 
method  in  other  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  Lynn.  There  is  no  contradiction,  sir.  We  support  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  we  also  support  the  Wool  Act,  but  we  are  dealing  with  a  com¬ 
modity  here  that  is  in  a  deficit  supply  as  well  as  when  we  deal  with 
wool,  and  we  think  in  a  situation  such  as  has  been  described  here  in 
the  last  half  hour,  that  the  stability  that  has  been  injected  in  this  sugar 
industry  due  to  the  fact  in  many  countries  it  is  a  complete  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly,  there  is  some  justification  for  the  payment  program. 

Senator  McCarthy.  But  you  are  not  opposed  to  production  pay¬ 
ments  as  a  matter  of  principle  then.  It  depends  upon  the  practical 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  it  depends.  I  think  you  have  to  look  at  each  of 
these  commodities,  Senator  McCarthy. 

Senator  McCarthy.  We  are  talking  about  a  principle  at  this  point. 
The  production  payment  itself  is  not  to  be  condemned? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  have  opposed,  as  you  know,  very  vigorously  com¬ 
pensatory  payments  for  many  of  the  domestic  product  agricultural 
commodities. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  know  you  have. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Sidney  Zagri,  of  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsters. 

Take  a  seat,  sir,  and  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  SIDNEY  ZAGRI,  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL,  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS,  CHAUFFEURS,  WARE¬ 
HOUSEMEN  &  HELPERS;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JEFF  KIBRE,  WASH¬ 
INGTON  REPRESENTATIVE,  INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN’S 

&  WAREHOUSEMEN’S  UNION 

Mr.  Zagri.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Sidney  Zagri  and  I  am  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Jeff  Kibre  of  the  International  Longshoremen’s  &  Warehouse¬ 
men’s  Union. 

For  the  record  I  would  like  to  identify  myself  as  Sidney  Zagri, 
legislative  counsel  of  the  Teamsters. 

We  are  one  of  four  unions  having  an  interest  in  the  sugar  industry 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  workers. 

We  represent  many  of  the  workers  in  the  processing  plants  in  the 
West,  and  Mr.  Ivibre’s  union  represents  primarily  the  workers  in  the 
field  and  in  the  processing  plants  of  Hawaii.  The  Packing  House 
Workers  who  accompanied  us  in  our  appearance  before  the  House  com¬ 
mittee,  but  could  not  get  here  today  from  Chicago  because  of  the  very 
short  notice  given  this  hearing,  represent  workers  in  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Wine  &  Distillery  Workers  repre¬ 
sent  many  of  the  workers  in  California. 

So  the  four  unions  are  jointly  appearing  representing  the  organized 
employees  in  the  sugar  industry. 
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In  witnessing  the  hearings  held  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  all  segments  of  the  sugar 
industry  are  being  protected  by  built-in  protections  in  the  act,  by  an 
act  which  essentially  for  all  practical  purposes  calls  for  cartelization 
of  the  sugar  industry.  Every  segment  of  the  industry — the  producer, 
the  processor — has  been  protected  except  one,  and  that  is  the  sugar 
worker. 

While  there  is  protection  intended  in  the  act,  namely,  the  provision 
for  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage,  the  actual  application  of  this  has  been 
dead  lettered.  It  has  failed  to  provide  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage 
based  upon  some  minimum  standard  as  was  contemplated  by  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  when  he  recommended  to  Congress  in  1937  that 
it  adopt  the  fair  and  reasonable  standard.  Roosevelt  stated,  and  I 
quote : 

An  industry  which  desires  protection  afforded  by  the  quota  system  or  a  tariff 
should  be  expected  to  guarantee  that  it  will  be  a  good  employer.  I  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  prevention  of  child  labor  and  the  payment  of  wages  not  less 
than  minimum  standards  be  included  among  conditions  for  receiving  a  Federal 
payment. 

The  application  of  this,  however,  has  not  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  any  minimum  which  could  be  related  to  some  reasonable 
criterion. 

President  Roosevelt  had  in  mind  a  minimum  at  that  time  along 
the  lines  developed  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  because  it  was 
at  that  time  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  enacted  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  it  referred  to  the  fair  and  reasonable  standard  in  the  Sugar 
Act  and  used  it  synonymously  with  that  of  the  minimum  wage  promul¬ 
gated  by  ( 'ongress  for  interstate  commerce. 

We  find  in  examining  application  of  the  existing  provision  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1962  promulgated  rates  of  $1.46 
an  hour  in  Hawaii,  90  cents  an  hour  in  Florida,  60  cents  an  hour  in 
Louisiana,  50  cents  an  hour  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  36  cents  an 
hour  in  Puerto  Rico. 

On  what  conceivable  basis  could  the  Department  have  promulgated 
rates  that  are  at  such  variance  and  show  such  tremendous  differentials? 

If  they  took  the  cost  of  living,  for  example,  the  cost-of-living  index 
published  by  the  Department  of  Labor  indicates  about  a  three-  or 
four-point  differential,  say,  between  cities  of  the  South,  East,  West, 
and  North ;  certainly  not  the  variance  between  the  60  cents  an  hour  in 
Louisiana  and  $1.46  in  Hawaii. 

I  have  heard  some  remarks  made  that  labor  costs  are  going  up 
m  this  industry.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  table  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  appears  on  page  4  of  my  statement, 
which  indicates  that  from  1947  to  1960  labor  costs  have  been  reduced 
in  Louisiana  by  25  percent,  in  Florida  by  37  percent,  and  in  the  beet 
area  by  18  percent,  with  an  increase  of  2  percent  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
11  percent  in  Hawaii. 

Now,  we  also  find  that  during  this  period,  because  of  automation, 
the  number  of  man-hours  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar  was  48 
in  Louisiana  in  1960  as  compared  to  118  in  1947;  22  in  Florida  as 
compared  with  48  man-hours  10  years  earlier;  17  in  Hawaii  as  com¬ 
pared  with  30;  89  in  Puerto  Rico:  and  23  in  the  beet  area. 

Now,  this  results,  of  course,  in  a  reduction  in  labor  costs  per  ton 
of  sugar. 
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The  reduction  in  labor  costs  was  quite  drastic  in  almost  all  of  these 
areas.  Now,  on  what  basis  can  the  sugar  industry  or  the  Government, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  justify  the  type  of  built-in  protec¬ 
tions  and  guarantees  that  everybody  now  wants  to  get — to  fill  the 
void  that  is  being  created  by  the  Cuban  crisis — without  similar  or 
comparable  guarantee  for  at  least  a  minimum  standard  for  the  sugar 
worker  ? 

Now,  the  amendment  that  was  introduced  on  the  House  side  by 
Congressman  Inouye,  of  Hawaii,  H.R.  11706 — and  a  companion  bill, 
I  understand,  will  be  introduced  by  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  of 
Minnesota  today — has  for  its  objective  a  very  simple  one:  to  fill  the 
void  that  exists  today  due  to  lack  of  any  criteria  for  the  establishment 
of  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  by  simpiy  requiring  that  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  shall  apply  to  sugar  field 
workers. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  which  is  substantive  because  the  sub¬ 
stantive  precedent  is  here  as  enacted  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  when 
Congress  followed  President  Roosevelt’s  recommendation  in  establish¬ 
ing — in  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  fair  and 
reasonable  wage. 

This  amendment  simply  establishes  a  criterion - - 

Senator  Bennett.  Does  it  apply  to  beet  workers  and  not  cane 
workers  ? 

Mr.  Zagri.  This  is  for  everybody.  The  beet,  workers,  incidentally, 
are  very  close  to  this  minimum  today.  So  that  what  in  effect  this 
amendment  would  accomplish  would  be  to  raise  the  minimum  for  the 
cane  workers  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  cane  workers  in  Hawaii  are  up  to  a  minimum  of  $1.46  today, 
which  is  the  lowest  scale  in  the  union  contract. 

Now,  the  impact  this  amendment  would  have  even  on  the  producers 
in  Louisiana,  in  Florida,  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
would  not  be  one  that  would  hurt  anyone  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  amendment  is  a  flexible  one. 

Any  producer  proving  any  hardship  would  receive  a  period  of  time 
in  which  they  could  bring  up  the  productivity  of  their  farms  to  the 
level  of  efficiency  of  the  beet  sugar  producers  and  the  Hawaiian 
producers. 

The  amendment  also  contemplates  that  there  should  be  some  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  industry  during  this  interim  period.  In  other  words, 
whatever  the  difference  is  between  the  present  wage  and  the  minimum 
could  be  compensated  for  in  terms  of  subsidy  for  a  limited  period  of 
time. 

If  we,  this  Government,  can  subsidize  foreign  producers  under  this 
act  and  subsidize  the  entire  industry  at  home,  it  certainly  is  not  asking 
too  much  for  us  to  subsidize  the  poor  sugar  worker  who  is  working 
for  50  cents  an  hour — which  is  certainly  not  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage 
in  1962 — for  a  period,  a  limited  period,  until  such  time  as  his  industry 
will  be  brought  up  to  the  technological  efficiency  of  the  industry  in 
the  beet  area  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

That,  gentlemen,  in  substance  is  our  proposal. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  question. 
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You  will  recall  one  of  the  arguments  made  against  global  quotas 
is  that  this  would  put  the  United  States  in  the  market  to  buy  sugar 
which  was  produced  in  part  by  the  effort  of  workers  who  were  under¬ 
paid. 

Have  you  made  any  examination  of  the  allocation  of  quotas  under 
the  blouse  bill  which  has  come  over  to  us  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
reflection  there  of  concern  for  exploited  labor  or  whether  there  is  a 
greater  response  to  allocating  quotas  to  those  countries  which  have 
reasonably  decent  wages  for  the  sugar  workers. 

You  have  given  figures  on  the  wages,  the  minimum  rate  in  Hawaii 
and  Florida  and  Louisiana  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Do  you  have  any  study  of  the  wages  which  are  being  paid,  let’s  say, 
in  the*  Philippines,  any  one  of  these  countries  to  which  quotas  were 
being  assigned  to  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Zagri.  I  believe  their  weekly  wage  is  comparable  to  that  of  the 
daily  wage  paid  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Senator  McCarthy.  In  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Zagri.  Yes. 

Senator  McCarthy.  What  about  Peru  and  Brazil  and  Ecuador, 
Colombia,  do  you  have  that  ? 

Mr.  Zagri.  I  don’t  have  the  figures.  We  would  be  glad  to  supply 
available  figures  to  the  committee. 

(Mr.  Zagri  was  unable  to  compile  the  data  in  time  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  When  received  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  committee 
files.) 

Senator  McCarthy.  If  they  are  available,  I  don’t  know  whether 
they  are. 

Mr.  Zagri.  I  believe  in  Peru  we  may  have  some  figures  because  I 
think  there  is  some  organizational  work  taking  place  in  Peru  at  the 
present  time. 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  suggest  in  the  allocation  of  quotas  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  that  some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  actual 
wage  rates  they  do  pay  in  the  determination  of  whether  or  not  we  will 
give  them  a  premium  payment  that  we  require  some  adjustment  in 
wage  rates  where  they  are  unduly  low. 

Mr.  Zagri.  I  agree  with  that.  Senator.  In  fact,  if  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  of  this  administration  is  to  have  any  meaning,  it 
should  begin  with  the  workers  in  these  countries.  It  is  in  this  area 
that  communism  or  other  “isms,”  which  are  in  opposition  to  our  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life,  will  gain  their  support.  So  it  seems  to  me  in  terms 
of  our  foreign  policy,  aside  from  humane  considerations  which  I  con¬ 
sider  equally  important  at  least,  we  should  consider  the  wages  being 
paid  in  these  foreign  countries. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Zagri.  But  certainly  we  shouldn’t  show  this  tremendous  con¬ 
cern,  at  least  verbally,  for  the  workers  in  foreign  countries  and  at  the 
same  time  suggest  for  the  next  5  years  we  freeze  a  mechanism  which 
will  permit  rates  of  36  cents  and  50  cents  and  60  cents  an  hour,  rates 
which  are  being  promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  is  really  in  a  sense  worse  than  no  wage  minimum  at  all,  because 
when  the  union  sits  down  with  the  employer  to  negotiate  a  contract 
the  employer  always  says:  “Well,  the  Government  says  this  is  all — 
this  is  the  minimum  that  should  be  paid.”  So  in  a  sense  the  promul- 
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gat-ion  of  figures  by  the  Department  is  really  a  tool  to  help  preserve 
or  perpetuate  this  indefensible  wage  level. 

Senator  McCarthy.  When  wTe  are  setting  36  cents  an  hour  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  saying  this  is  adequate  there  we  can’t  be  too  much 
shocked  if  in  the  Philippines  they  pay  15  or  16  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Zagri.  I  would  say  we  are  subscribing  to  the  same  principle 
in  promulgating  such  a  wage,  yes. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kibre.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  introduce  a  statement  in  the 
record  in  behalf  of  the  International  Longshoremen  &  Warehouse¬ 
men’s  Union  ? 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  record. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow:) 

Statement  by  Sidney  Zagri,  Legislative  Counsel,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  &  Helpers 

My  name  is  Sidney  Zagri,  legislative  counsel  for  tlie  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  &  Helpers  of  America.  On  behalf  of 
General  President  Hoffa  and  the  general  executive  board,  representing  1,720,000 
members,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  appearing  in  support  of  H.R.  11706 
which  would  amend  section  301(c)  ( 1 )  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

In  witnessing  the  hearings  held  by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  the  proposed  sugar  bill  has  been  given  the  green 
light  since  all  vested  interests  in  the  sugar  industry  will  be  amply  protected  by 
this  bill,  with  the  exception  of  one ;  the  sugarworker.  Every  segment  of  the 
sugar  industry  is  provided  for  with  built-in  protection,  guaranteed  profits, 
guaranteed  opportunities  for  growth ;  but  nothing  is  provided  for  the  sugar- 
worker. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  pointed  out  on  the  “Today”  show  yester¬ 
day  morning,  even  Republican  critics  of  the  farm  bill  have  reversed  their  his¬ 
toric  position  in  opposition  to  a  controlled  agricultural  economy  by  voting  for  the 
Sugar  Act,  which  provides  for  the  cartelization  of  the  sugar  industry. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  argue 
built-in  protection  for  “profits”  but  no  comparable  protection  for  “fair  and 
reasonable”  wages. 

fair  and  reasonable  provision  of  the  sugar  act  is  a  “dead  letter” 

The  “fair  and  reasonable”  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  create  the  popular 
misconception  that  the  sugarworker  is  presently  protected  on  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  basis  which  would  be  at  least  the  equivalent  of  the  minimum  wage  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  sugarworker  today  is  no  better  off  than  the  migrant  worker  and  is 
far  worse  off  than  the  braeero  who  is  granted  a  $1  minimum  if  he  crosses  the 
Mexican  border  into  the  United  States.  The  sugarworker  in  the  same  area 
is  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  50  cents  or  60  cents  an  hour. 

In  1962  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  promulgated  minimum  rates  of 
$1.46  an  hour  in  Hawaii,  90  cents  an  hour  in  Florida,  60  cents  an  hour  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  50  cents  an  hour  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  36  cents  an  hour  in  Puerto  Rico. 

An  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  for  5  years  would  freeze  the  mechanism  which 
is  responsible  for  this  condition. 

H.R.  1 1 70G  IS  SIMPLY  A  CLARIFYING  AMENDMENT 

The  concept  of  minimum  wages  in  the  sugar  industry  was  introduced  by  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1937  in 
which  he  stated : 

“An  industry  which  desires  the  protection  afforded  by  the  quota  system  or 
a  tariff  should  be  expected  to  guarantee  that  it  will  be  a  good  employer.  I  rec¬ 
ommend,  therefore,  that  the  prevention  of  child  labor  and  the  payment  of  wages 
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not  less  than  minimum  standards  be  included  among  conditions  for  receiving  a 
Federal  payment.” 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  President  Roosevelt  used  the  terms  “fair  and  reason¬ 
able”  and  “minimum  standards,”  synonomously. 

It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  assume  that  the  intent  of  Congress  at  the  time  that 
the  bill  was  passed  as  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  promulgate  wages 
that  were  not  less  than  the  wages  paid  industries  under  the  FLSA.  It  is  true 
that  section  301(c)  (1)  provides  for  difference  of  conditions  among  various  pro¬ 
ducing  areas.  This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the  minimum  in  any  area 
should  be  less  than  a  minimum  wage  promulgated  by  Congress  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  wages  in  any  area  should  be  below 
that  of  the  FLSA. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  proposal  of  II. R.  11706  does  not  estab¬ 
lish  a  precedent,  but  is  simply  a  clarifying  amendment  implementing  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  imposing  a  special  obligation  on 
the  employer  in  the  sugar  industry  in  establishing  a  minimum  wage. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  EMBODIED  IN  SECTION  301(C)(1)  REQUIRES 

SUCH  A  CLARIFYING  AMENDMENT 

The  absence  of  specific  standards  defining  “fair  and  reasonable”  wages  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  establishment  of  minimums  of  such  diversity  among  the  producing 
areas  as  to  suggest  no  common  denominator  for  arriving  at  such  determinations. 

NEED  FOR  A  SPECIFIC  STANDARD 

How  can  one  explain  “fair  and  reasonable”  minimum  wages  of  $1.46  in  Ha¬ 
waii,  90  cents  in  Florida,  60  cents  in  Louisiana,  50  cents  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  36  cents  in  Puerto  Rico  for  the  same  crop  year?  These  are  the  latest  deter¬ 
minations  for  these  areas.  Even  under  the  most  flexible  standards,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  justification  for  the  existence  of  such  drastic  differentials  among  the 
regions  mentioned. 

If  cost  of  living  is  the  criteria,  and  a  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  hinted  that  this  was  the  case,  one  cannot  justify  such  differentials 
since  the  cost-of-living  indexes  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  on  0.03  or  0.04 
cent  differences  between  cities  of  the  South,  North,  and  West  for  March  of  1962. 

If  it  is  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay,  this  goes  to  the  efficiency  of  the  industry 
and  not  to  the  concept  of  what  is  fair  and  reasonable.  In  any  event,  where  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  a  factor,  the  answer  is  not  to  work  out  a  minimum  wage  based  upon 
the  prevailing  scale,  but  rather  a  rate  which  would  encourage  technological 
change,  which  would  increase  efficiency  and  place  competition  upon  the  ability 
to  produce  as  well  as  the  ability  to  pay. 

The  reluctance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  reveal  specific  standards 
in  the  making  of  determinations,  or  its  failure  to  justify  drastic  wage  differences 
between  regions,  is  further  indication  of  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  spe¬ 
cific  legislative  criteria  as  is  suggested  by  the  proposed  amendment. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  IS  FLEXIBLE 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not  require  producers  who  can  prove  undue 
hardship  to  raise  the  wages  to  the  prescribed  minimum  immediately.  Procedures 
are  established  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  hardship  cases. 

A  portion  of  the  $180  million  subsidy  made  available  to  foreign  producers 
could  be  used  to  subsidize  the  difference  between  substandard  wages  and  the 
FLSA  minimum  where  hardship  is  established. 

The  latest  figures  released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate 
that  as  the  wage  rate  for  fieldworkers  goes  up,  the  number  of  man-hours  for  the 
production  of  a  ton  of  sugar  goes  down.  The  following  comparative  figures  were 
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released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  Sugar  Reports  No.  115, 
November  1961 : 

Farm  labor  costs  and  man-hours  per  ton  of  sugar,  and  hourly  earnings  of 

fteldworkers 


Area 

Labor  costs  per  ton  sugar  1 

Man-hours  per  ton  sugar 

Hourly  earnings  of 
fieldworkers  1 

1947-49 

1960 

Change 

(percent) 

1947-49 

1960 

Change 

(percent) 

1947-49 

1960 

Change 

(percent) 

Louisiana... . 

$48 

$36 

-25 

118 

48 

-59 

$0.41 

$  .74 

+80 

Florida _ _ 

38 

24 

-37 

58 

22 

-62 

.66 

1.11 

+68 

Hawaii.  . .  .. 

27 

30 

+  11 

30 

17 

-43 

.93 

1.74 

+87 

Puerto  Rico _ 

44 

45 

+2 

134 

89 

-34 

.33 

.50 

+52 

Beet  area . . . 

33 

27 

-18 

41 

23 

-44 

.82 

1. 18 

+44 

1  Excludes  fringe  benefits. 


The  Sugar  Reports  115,  November  1961,  concludes  (pp.  30,  31)  : 

“*  *  *  Such  gains  also  have  provided  more  producers  with  a  margin  of  savings 
in  labor  costs  to  defray,  in  whole  or  in  part,  added  costs  for  nonlabor  inputs  and 
amortization  of  capital  outlays  for  production  facilities  both  of  which  were 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  improved  labor  productivity  *  *  *.” 

The  establishment  of  FLSA  minimums  will  act  as  a  further  stimulus  to  accele¬ 
rating  the  rate  of  technological  change  in  the  ‘‘backward  areas.” 

Government  subsidization  during  the  interim  period  will  be  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  subsidies  presently  granted  growers  in  the  stabilization  of  the 
sugar  industry. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  producers’  support  of  Government  subsidy  for 
the  grower  and  processor  and  be  in  opposition  to  comparable  subsidies  to  sustain 
a  minimum  wage  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  and  decent  standard 
of  living. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  WAGE  DETERMINATIONS - OBSTACLE  TO 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

A  continuance  of  the  present  policy  of  having  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  place  the  stamp  of  governmental  approval  on  the  prevailing  wage  in  an 
area — no  matter  how  low — does  more  harm  than  good. 

It  stands  in  the  way  of  workers  negotiating  an  improvement  over  the  present 
substandard  wage  through  collective  bargaining.  The  employer  can  always 
shift  the  responsibility  to  the  Government.  If  the  fair  and  reasonable  wage 
concept  is  to  be  a  “dead  letter,”  it  is  better  to  have  no  provision  at  all. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  dead  letter  proviso  of  fair  and  reasonable  wages  of  the  act  calls  for 
one  or  two  of  the  following : 

A.  Adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  establishing  FLSA  minimums,  or 

B.  Extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  for  only  1  year  with  provisions  for  a  study  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  a  congressional  committee  to  establish  a  factual 
determination  in  the  following  areas  : 

(1)  To  determine  basis  for  drastic  differences  in  minimum  rates  ranging  from 
36  cents  in  Puerto  Rico  to  $1.46  in  Hawaii. 

(2)  Examination  of  Department  of  Agriculture’s  wage  determinations  to 
determine  basis  for  minimum  rates. 

(3)  Investigation  of  the  ability  of  the  sugar  industry  to  pay  FLSA  minimum 
rates  to  the  sugar  workers. 

(4)  The  impact  of  technology  on  the  industry. 

The  study  should  be  completed  with  a  report  back  to  the  S8th  Congress  not 
later  than  March  1, 1963. 
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Statement  of  Jeff  Kfbre,  International  Longshoremen’s  and  Warehouse¬ 
men’s  Union 

“fair  and  reasonable  wages”  for  sugarworkers 

U  S.  policy  regarding  the  sugar  industry  is  undergoing  serious  reappraisal, 
principally  because  Cuban  sugar  is  no  longer  available  for  consumption  in  this 
country.  This  is  the  first  such  basic  reappraisal  since  the  adoption  of  the 
quota  system  in  essentially  its  present  form  in  1934.  While  the  principal  debate 
concerns  readjustments  in  quotas,  this  is  an  opportune  time  to  review  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  present  sugar  control  machinery  as  it  affects  the  basic  sugar 
producers,  the  fieldworkers  on  the  beet  farms  and  cane  plantations. 

As  was  recently  pointed  out  (in  a  “Special  Study  on  Sugar,”  a  report  of  the 
special  study  group  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture),  “We  have  developed  a  thoroughly  managed  sugar 
economy.”  The  question  we  wish  to  raise  is :  What  has  become  of  the  field- 
worker?  How  has  he  fared  in  this  managed  economy?  Why  is  he  the  for- 
gotten  man. 

The  sugarw-orker  has  actually  received  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  Sugar 
Act.  Other  segments  of  the  industry— the  industrial  users,  the  processors,  and 
the  growers— have  all  benefited  from  the  stable  and  assured  prices  guaranteed 
by  the  act. 

The  workers  in  fact,  who  produce  the  sugarcane  and  the  sugarbeets,  are 
actually  worse  off  than  they  would  be  without  the  procedure  in  the  Sugar  Act 
which  is  supposed  to  assure  them  “fair  and  reasonable  wages.”  As  our  state¬ 
ment  demonstrates,  the  “fair  and  reasonable”  wage  for  sugar  workers  is  set 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  whatever  is  the  rate  prevailing  in  the 
area.  Tlius  the  Government’s  stamp  of  approval  is  put  on  each  substandard 
wages  as  95  cents  in  the  beet  areas,  60  cents  in  Louisiana,  and  even  less  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Every  attempt  by  the  workers  to  raise  their  wages  is  met  by 
the  argument  that  the  wages  they  are  getting  are  considered  “fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable”  by  the  Government. 

These  so-called  “fair  and  reasonable”  wages  are  below  the  minimum  of  $1 
per  hour  set  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  Mexican  nationals  who  work 
in  the  lettuce  fields  of  California  and  Arizona.  Thus  a  domestic  worker  doing 
certain  types  of  manual  labor  in  the  beetfields  is  guaranteed  a  minimum  below 
that  guaranteed  to  a  Mexican  national  working  in  the  lettuce  fields. 

What  is  more,  Congress  has  provided  a  national  minimum  of  $1.15  per  hour 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  a  minimum  scheduled  to  go  up  to  $1.25 
in  September  1963.  It  is  our  position,  which  we  urge  upon  this  committee,  that 
the  Sugar  Act  be  amended  to  provide  the  same  minimum  wage  for  sugarwork¬ 
ers  in  all  areas  as  that  provided  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  “fair  and 
reasonable”  wages  as  established  under  the  Sugar  Act  are  unfair  and  in¬ 
equitable. 

When  the  Sugar  Act  was  adopted  in  1937,  President  Roosevelt  said  that  in  view 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  quota  system  the  industry  “should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  *  *  *  be  a  good  employer.”  We  submit  that  no  one  who  looks  at  the 
facts  can  conclude  that  the  industry  has  lived  up  to  Roosevelt’s  injunction,  or 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  satisfactorily  discharged  its  obliga¬ 
tion  to  compel  the  industry  to  do  so. 

Sugar — A  protected  industry 

The  U.S.  sugar  industry  has  been  heavily  protected  for  many  years,  first 
by  tariffs  and,  since  1934,  by  means  of  a  quota  system  that  guarantees  domestic 
producers  a  market  at  a  price  substantially  higher  than  the  world  market 
price.  Senators  Paul  H.  Douglas  and  J.  W.  Fulbright  have  recently  estimated 
the  extent  of  the  subsidy  at  $10  to  $20  billion  since  1934  (S.  Rept.  No.  125,  S7th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  p.  10) . 

When  the  Roosevelt  administration  adopted  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  in  1934, 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  was  1  cent  a  pound.  The  industry  was  in  a  bad  way.  The 
act  was  designed  to  raise  and  stabilize  prices  without  harming  consumers,  to 
effect  a  shift  of  income  from  processors  (who  weren’t  doing  so  badly)  to  growers 
(who  were  doing  miserably)  and,  in  so  doing,  to  insure  that  the  farmworkers 
shared  in  the  benefits. 

Since  1934  the  Sugar  Act  has  often  been  amended,  but  its  basic  purposes  and 
procedures  remain  unchanged.  After  27  years’  experience  it  is  clear  that  the 
act  has  been  successful  in  meeting  all  of  its  major  objectives — with  one  glaring 
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exception:  the  farmworkers,  the  base  of  the  whole  pyramid,  have  derived  no 
benefit.  Sugar  fieldworkers  in  Hawaii  are  an  exception — they  are  far  better 
off  than  they  were,  but  the  improvement  in  their  income  and  living  standards 
cannot  be  credited  to  the  sugar  legislation ;  it  is  the  result  of  union  organization. 

However,  since  1934  the  economic  picture  has  radically  changed.  The  need 
then  was  to  raise  sugar  prices  and  to  redistribute  the  industry’s  income  as  be¬ 
tween  processors  and  growers  and,  indirectly,  the  fieldworkers.  Now,  during 
the  prosperous  postwar  years,  the  operation  of  the  act  has  resulted  in  an  un¬ 
anticipated  profit  bonanza  for  the  big  industrial  users  who  swallow  two-thirds 
of  the  industry’s  product.  The  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  act  have  been 
Coca  Cola,  Hershey,  Wrigley,  and  other  industrial  users,  including  the  fruit 
canners.  The  resulting  phenomenal  profits  for  some  of  these  companies  are 
shown  later. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  The  country  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  see  millions  of  dollars  pouring 
into  the  coffers  of  the  industrial  users  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  the  same  time 
that  the  fieldworkers  are  getting  no  benefits  whatever.  This  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  act  originally ;  it  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  the  result  of  the  act  today. 

“ Sugar  industry  should  be  a  good  employer” — Roosevelt 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Congress  recommending 
passage  of  sugar  legislation  in  1937,  said : 

“It  is  highly  desirable  to  continue  the  policy,  which  was  inherent  in  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act,  of  effectuating  the  principle  that  an  industry  which  desires  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  quota  system,  or  a  tariff,  should  be  expected  to 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  a  good  employer.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the 
prevention  of  child  labor,  and  the  payment  of  wages  of  not  less  than  minimum 
standards,  be  included  among  the  conditions  for  receiving  a  Federal  payment.” 
[Our  emphasis.] 

Our  complaint  is  not  that  the  industry  is  protected.  We  recognize  that  the 
long-run  stability  of  the  Industry  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  domestic 
price  which  is  higher  than  the  world  price.  Our  complaint  is  that  an  industry 
which  enjoys  such  protection  has  not  been  compelled  to  pay  a  decent  minimum 
wage  to  the  workers  who  produce  the  sugar. 

“Fair  and  reasonable”  wages 

The  1937  Sugar  Act  and  all  subsequent  versions  have  carried  the  provision  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  appropriate  hearings,  shall  establish  “fair 
and  reasonable”  wages  for  sugar  workers.  But  the  act  failed  to  specify  clearly 
the  standards  to  be  applied  in  setting  the  rates.  It  simply  said  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  “shall  take  into  consideration  the  standards  therefor  formerly  established 
by  him  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  differences 
in  conditions  among  various  producing  areas”  (sec.  301(c)  (1) ) . 

In  practice,  the  “fair  and  reasonable”  wages  as  set  by  the  Secretary  have  been 
no  higher  and  no  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  particular  area  in  question. 
In  Hawaii,  where  wage  rates  have  been  established  by  collective  bargaining 
since  1945,  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  the  union  rates  are  “fair  and 
reasonable.”  Elsewhere,  according  to  spokesmen  for  the  Department,  the  stand¬ 
ards  have  taken  into  account  trends  in  living  costs,  “differences  in  the  economic 
position  of  producers  and  workers  in  the  several  producing  areas”  and  “ability 
to  pay,”  i.e.,  “the  economic  position  of  producers  in  relation  to  available  market 
returns.”  (“Wage  Determinations  Under  the  Sugar  Acts,”  by  Ward  S.  Stevenson 
and  Linewood  K.  Bailey,  Sugar  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  published 
in  Sugar  Reports,  December  1954) . 

Consideration  of  trends  in  living  costs  has  been  limited  to  trends  in  the  prices 
of  food  and  clothing,  “inasmuch  as  those  two  items  represent  the  major  expendi¬ 
tures  by  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  fieldworkers”  (op.  cit.).  Nothing  could  be 
more  revealing.  The  living  standards  of  the  fieldworkers  are  so  low,  price 
trends  for  other  customary  items  of  goods  and  services  are  disregarded. 

In  the  public  hearings,  which  are  provided  for  in  the  law  as  a  protection  to  all 
parties,  the  Secretary  almost  always  has  only  such  information  as  the  growers 
provide.  The  resultant  wage  determinations  follow  what  is  the  prevailing  wage 
in  the  area  in  question. 

How  else  can  one  explain  a  “fair  and  reasonable”  minimum  wage  of  $1.46  in 
Hawaii  (the  union  rate  for  labor  grade  I,  effective  Feb.  1,  1962)  and  a  wage  of 
60  cents  in  Louisiana  for  the  same  crop  year?  These  are  the  latest  determina¬ 
tions  for  these  areas.  It  is  obvious  that  the  alleged  “standards”  used  by  the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  extraordinarily  flexible.  “Fair  and  reasonable” 
does  not  mean  what  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  the  workers.  No  genuine  concept 
a  fair  minimum  wage  should  justify  any  such  differentials  as  this.  Congress 
itself,  in  setting  the  FLSA  minimum,  has  recognized  that  a  minimum  wage  should 
be  national  and  not  regional.  . 

The  consequence  of  the  procedure  followed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
is  that  the  Government  has  been  lending  its  support  to  the  maintenance  of  sub¬ 
standard  wages.  The  main  beneficiaries,  however,  have  not  been  the  growers, 
because  they  too  are  squeezed,  but  the  big  industrial  users  who  are  the  real 
group  in  the  driver’s  seat. 

Sugar  wages  increasingly  lagging 

A  look  at  the  attached  chart  confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  Sugar  Act  pro¬ 
vision  for  “fair  and  reasonable”  wages  has  done  nothing  to  bring  earnings  of 
sugar  fieldworkers  up  to  a  truly  fair  and  reasonable  level.  The  chart  shows 
the  movement  of  sugar  workers’  earnings  for  the  period  1946-60  compared 
to  the  earnings  of  industrial  workers.  Two  conclusions  are  immediately  obvious. 

1.  Earnings  of  field  sugar  workers  are  far  below  the  earnings  of  industrial 
workers  and  have  been  falling  further  and  further  behind.  Earnings  in  beet 
areas,  which  averaged  about  two-thirds  of  earnings  in  manufacturing  in  1946, 
are  now  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  earnings  of  manufacturing  workers. 

2.  In  Hawaii,  average  earnings — though  still  substantially  below  the  level  of 
industrial  earnings — have  pretty  much  kept  pace  with  the  trend  of  industrial 
wages  over  the  period  1946-60. 

A  dead  letter 

The  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  section  301  (c)  fl)  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  a 
dead  letter  so  far  as  providing  a  real  minimum  wage  is  concerned.  It  affords 
sugar  workers  no  protection  whatsoever.  To  this  extent,  the  purpose  of  the 
original  enactments  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Processors  are  paying  their  excise 
tax,  growers  are  getting  payments,  but  the  wages  and  conditions  of  the  workers 
would  be  no  worse  if  the  Sugar  Act  was  repealed.  Though  the  industry  is  pro¬ 
tected,  the  workers  are  not.  The  industry  is  far  from  being  a  “good  employer,” 
to  refer  again  to  President  Roosevelt’s  message. 

“Fair  and  reasonable ”  wages  are  below  other  Government-set  minimum  standards 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  recently  amended,  provides  for  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1.15  for  covered  workers  throughout  the  United  States,  with  special 
exceptions  only  for  Puerto  Rico.  The  minimum  is  scheduled  to  go  up  to  $1.25 
on  September  3,  1963,  only  18  months  from  now.  The  minimum  established  in 
the  FLSA  is  the  only  dollars  and  cents  standard  for  wages  which  Congress  itself 
has  established.  How  can  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  justify  lesser  mini- 
mums — and  minimums  varying  even  within  the  continental  United  States — in 
the  face  of  such  congressional  enactment? 

But  it  is  not  only  the  FLSA  minimum  which  is  higher  than  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  “fair  and  reasonable”  wages.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  78.  has  set  minimum  rates  for  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  who  come  into  this  country  to  work  in  the  lettuce  fields  of  California  and 
Arizona.  The  rate  is  24  cents  per  carton  or  $1  per  hour  at  the  discretion  of  the 
worker.  The  piece  rate,  according  to  a  recent  survey  (January  1962)  by  the 
Labor  Department,  produced  average  earnings  of  $1.36.  These  rates  are  cur¬ 
rently  in  effect  and  of  course  they  have  to  be  offered  to  domestic  workers  as  well 
as  to  Mexican  nationals. 

A  domestic  worker,  therefore,  may  work  1  month  in  the  Imperial  Valley  at 
a  rate  which  pays  him  $1.36  an  hour,  with  a  definite  guarantee  of  $1,  but  the 
next  month,  if  he  moves  up  into  a  beet  area,  the  only  guarantee  he’s  entitled  to 
is  95  cents  an  hour,  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  determination  for  1962. 

Or  take  the  case  of  a  sugar  worker  in  Louisiana  whose  “fair  and  reasonable” 
wage  may  be  as  low  as  60  cents.  He  could  cross  the  border  into  Mexico,  pick  up 
a  little  Spanish  and  come. back  into  the  United  States,  posing  as  a  bracero.  to 
work  in  the  Imperial  Valley  lettuce  fields.  Here  he  is  guaranteed  no  less  than 
$1  an  hour.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  Congress  can  justify  such  discrep¬ 
ancies  among  the  wage  determinations  by  different  Government  agencies.  If  an 
elected  official  of  any  union  tried  to  justify  anything  comparable  he  would  be 
laughed  out  of  office. 

Sugar  workers  as  migrants. — Many  sugar  workers  are  migrants.  As  such, 
they  suffer  the  many  disabilities  of  migrants,  disabilities  which  are  well  known, 
but  long  tolerated.  Attached  to  this  document  are  several  statements  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  migrant  farmworkers. 
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Sugar  workers  are  not  guaranteed  collective  bargaining  rights 

Sugar  workers  are  excluded  from  coverage  under  Federal  law  which  guar¬ 
antees  industrial  workers  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  through  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  own  choosing.  The  law  does  not  forbid  collective  bargaining,  but 
the  growers  are  under  no  legislative  compulsion  to  agree  to  bargain.  Thus  an 
industry  which  enjoys  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government  is  under  no 
obligation  to  bargain  collectively. 

This  situation  derives  both  from  the  great  political  influence  of  farmers  and 
from  the  organizational  weakness  of  the  workers.  The  situation  is  thus  to  some 
degree  circular :  the  workers  cannot  readily  organize  because  they  are  not 
organized.  Obviously,  one  step  toward  a  solution  lies  in  the  adoption  of 
amendments  to  Federal  labor  laws  to  cover  the  sugar  workers. 

Who  are  the  beneficiaries? 

If  the  workers  have  not  benefited  from  the  generous  subsidy  enjoyed  by  the 
domestic  sugar  industry,  who  has?  The  answer  is:  All  other  segments  have 
benefited,  the  big  industrial  users  most  of  all. 

The  industrial  users  have  growTn  rapidly  in  importance  since  the  passage  of 
the  first  quota  legislation  in  1934.  At  that  time  they  consumed  about  one-third 
of  all  the  sugar  used  in  this  country ;  now  they  consume  about  two-thirds.  The 
ordinary  domestic  consumer  has  increasingly  purchased  his  sugar  in  the  form  of 
bakery  goods,  confectionery,  canned  fruits,  carbonated  beverages,  chewing  gum, 
and  other  processed  items.  For  the  industrial  user,  the  Sugar  Act  has  guaran¬ 
teed  a  profit  bonanza.  The  following  figures  (from  Moody’s  Industrials)  are 
profits  after  taxes  as  a  percent  of  net  worth  for  the  companies  listed  for  the 
period  1948  through  1960 : 

[In  percent] 


Company 

Range  1948-60 

Low  year 

High  year 

Coca  Cola .  ...  .  ... 

14.  3 

24  3 

PepsiCola..  _  _ _  . 

7  1 

04  9 

Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.  ...  . 

13  0 

91  0 

National  Biscuit.  __  .  . 

10  7 

15  3 

Hershey  Chocolate  .  . 

10.3 

30.0 

That  section  of  the  Sugar  Act  (sec.  201)  which  establishes  the  criteria  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  determining  the  overall  quota  of  sugar 
for  consumption  purposes,  provides  that  the  “determination  shall  be  made  so  as 
to  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  by  providing  such  supply  of  sugar  as  will  he  consumed  at  prices  which 
will  not  be  excessive  to  consumers  and  which  will  fairly  and  equitably  maintain 
and  protect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  *  * 

The  above  profit  figures  demonstrate  that  the  Secretary  has  certainly  pro¬ 
tected  the  welfare  of  these  large  sugar  users,  who,  together  with  similar  indus¬ 
trial  concerns,  consume  two-thirds  of  the  entire  sugar  supply.  Obviously  the 
price  of  sugar  has  not  been  excessive. 

Profits  of  sugar  producers  and  processors  have  been  adequate  and  assured. 
They  have  been  benefited  from  an  assured  market  and  a  stable  price.  Now  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  of  expanding  domestic  quotas,  their  outlook  for  the  future 
is  even  better. 

Growers  have  received  many  millions  in  sugar  payments 

The  Sugar  Act  entitles  the  beet  and  cane  growers  to  certain  payments  in 
return  for  their  observing  the  quota  requirements  and  the  child  labor  and  wage 
payment  provisions  of  section  301.  The  payment  varies  from  80  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  of  raw  sugar  on  farms  producing  a  small  tonnage  to  30  cents 
per  hundred  on  farms  producing  a  large  tonnage. 

The  big  Hawaii  plantations  receive  payments  at  the  minimum  rate,  while  the 
small  beet  farms  and  small  cane  growers  in  Louisiana  receive  the  maximum. 
This  results  in  a  highly  anomalous  situation ;  the  area  which  pays  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  receives  the  lowest  rate  of  sugar  payments,  while  the  areas  which 
pay  the  lowest  wages  receive  the  highest  sugar  payments.  Many  growers  who 
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pay  less  than  $1.15  per  hour  nevertheless  are  receiving  payments  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury.  We  think  that  if  the  industry  is  to  he  subsidized,  the  subsidy 
should  vary  directly  with  the  level  of  wages  paid — the  higher  the  wage,  the 
higher  the  sugar  payments. 

Over  the  years  during  which  such  payments  have  been  made  (1934-60)  they 
have  aggregated  $1,341  million.  (Source:  For  1951-59.  Agricultural  Statistics 
1960,  pp.  546  and  547 :  for  1934-50,  House  Hearings  on  Extension  of  Sugar  Act, 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Serial  J.  p.  81.  The  figures  for  the  years  1934-50  in¬ 
clude  Sugar  Division  administrative  expenses.)  This  enormous  sum  has  been 
paid  to  the  industry  out  of  the  Federal  treasury  at  the  same  time  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  paying  the  miserable  wages  described  above. 

Hawaii  the  exception 

As  is  clear  from  the  chart,  average  earnings  of  Hawaii  sugar  workers  have 
risen  much  more  sharply  than  those  of  mainland  sugar  workers.  The  reason  is 
simple :  The  Hawaii  sugar  industry  has  been  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  a 
labor  organization,  the  ILWU,  to  mechanize,  modernize,  and  rationalize  its 
operations  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  afford  to  pay  a  wage  substantially  above 
that  paid  in  the  other  areas. 

Before  the  ILWU  became  the  recognized  bargaining  agent  for  the  Hawaii 
sugar  workers,  the  lowest  category  field  worker  was  receiving  19  cents  an  hour, 
plus  housing  and  certain  other  perquisites.  The  situation  on  the  sugar  planta¬ 
tions  was  truly  colonial.  Now  the  base  rate  for  labor  grade  I  is  $1.46.  The 
weighted  average  of  hourly  earnings  of  Hawaii  sugar  workers,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  risen  from  73  cents  in  1946  to  $1.74  in  1960. 

If  we  include  the  value  of  fringe  benefits — medical  care,  pensions,  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  paid  holidays,  sick  leave,  and  severance  pay — benefits  which  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  sugar  workers  elsewhere  do  not  have,  the  total  in  Hawaii  is  now  $2.30. 
These  benefits  are  all  provided  by  union  contract. 

The  Hawaii  workers  also  enjoy  legislative  protections  unheard  of  elsewhere. 
A  little  Wagner  Act  assures  them  collective  bargaining  rights.  Passed  shortly 
after  World  War  II,  this  legislation  was  an  important  aid  in  securing  bar¬ 
gaining  rights  for  these  workers.  Elections  were  held  on  each  plantation  as 
an  orderly  means  of  obtaining  recognition  and  bargaining  rights. 

Hawaii’s  unemployment  insurance  law  has  been  amended  to  include  agricul¬ 
tural  workers.  No  other  State  law  covers  them.  They  are  covered,  also,  under 
the  Hawaii  workmen’s  compensation  law. 

The  Hawaii  wage  and  hour  law  applies  to  agricultural  workers,  though  the 
provisions  under  the  ILWU  sugar  contracts  are  sufficiently  better  so  that  the 
overtime  and  minimum  wage  requirements  are  not,  in  fact,  effective  so  far  as 
ILWU  workers  go. 

Source  of  higher  wages 

It  is  easily  demonstrated  that  means  can  readily  he  found  to  guarantee  sugar 
workers  the  $1.15  per  hour  minimum  to  which,  in  all  justice,  they  are  entitled. 

To  raise  wages  to  this  level,  we  estimate,  would  cost  only  about  $30  million 
per  year.  This  estimate  is  based  on  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  on  man¬ 
hours  worked  and  assumes  that  all  fieldworkers  are  entitled  to  the  present 
FLSA  minimum  of  $1.15  per  hour.1 

The  first  source  for  raising  sugar  wages  to  at  least  $1.15  per  hour — a  source 
which  is  immediately  available  and  which  in  itself  is  almost  sufficient  for  the 
purpose — is  the  profit,  which  the  TJ.S.  Treasury  derives  from  the  operations  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  Receipts  from  the  excise  tax  levied  on  the  processors  exceed 
sugar  payments  to  the  growers  by  some  $25  million  a  year.  This  excess  should 
be  made  available  to  bring  sugar  workers  wages  up  to  the  FLSA  minimum. 

A  second  possible  source  is  the  quota  premium  (the  difference  between  the 
domestic  price  and  the  world  price) .  We  estimate  that  in  1960  foreign  producers 
alone  received  a  benefit  from  the  quota  premium  amounting  to  $180  million. 
This  figure  may  be  somewhat  different  in  the  future  because  the  world  price  may 
be  affected  if  there  is  no  longer  a  guaranteed  market  for  a  part  of  the  product  in 
this  country.  But  in  anv  event,  it  is  clear  that  only  a  small  portion  of  this 
amount  is  needed  to  bring  sugar  workers  up  to  the  present  FLSA  minimum. 


1  In  the  ease  of  Puerto  Rico  there  is  no  single  FLSA  minimum.  Instead.  there  are  a 
number  of  determinations  for  different  industries,  ranging  down  from.  $1.1 5  in  a  few  to 
50  cents  in  others.  In  making  the  nhove  estimates  we  used  an  arbitrary  figure  of  75 
cents  as  approximately  the  average  FLSA  minimum  for  Puerto  Rico. 
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The  suggestion  here  is  that  the  sugar  from  other  countries  be  bought  at  the 
world  price  and  sold  to  processors  here  at  the  domestic  price.  The  difference 
would  go  into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Such  an  arrangement  has  been  proposed  by 
the  State  Department.  What  we  are  adding,  is  the  proposal  that  some  of  tin's 
money  be  set  aside  as  a  fund  to  raise  the  wages  of  sugar  workers  up  to  the 
statutory  minimum.  The  amount  available  from  this  source — $180  million  or 
thereabouts — is  much  more  than  enough  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Only  a 
fraction  of  it  is  needed. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  funds  are  available  or  could  readily  be  found,  within 
the  operations  of  the  Sugar  Act,  to  assure  all  sugarfield  workers  a  truly  “fair 
and  reasonable”  wage.  We  believe  that  with  some  imagination  in  redrafting 
the  wage  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  necessary  increase  could  be  paid 
without  hurting  the  growers  in  the  least. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  enunciated  the  basic  policy :  that  an  industry  which 
receives  Federal  protection  should  pay  an  American  wage.  The  time  is  long 
since  overdue  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  sugar  industry.  The  argument 
might  be  made  that  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  standards  for  sugar 
workers  could  result  in  an  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar.  This  obviously  would 
not  be  the  case  if  the  recommendations  proposed  by  our  union  were  followed, 
namely,  to  provide  assistance  to  those  farmers  having  difficulty  meeting  the 
FLSA  minimum  by  allowing  them  additional  compliance  payments  coming  from 
the  profit  made  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  from  the  quota  premium.  If  some  price 
increase  did  occur,  it  could  easily  be  absorbed  by  the  industrial  users  as  shown 
by  the  profit  figures  above ;  consequently,  it  would  not  mean  an  increase  to  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  consumers. 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  wage  determination  section 
of  the  Sugar  Act  must  be  to  bring  the  wages  of  the  sugar  workers  into  line  with 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  that  the  impact  on  other  aspects  of  the  indus¬ 
try  such  as  compliance  payments  or  price  are  secondary.  We  see  no  way  to 
justify  continuation  of  an  act  whereby  growers,  processors,  industrial  users,  or 
for  that  matter  the  U.S.  Treasury  are  well  provided  for  while  the  workers  in  the 
field  remains  the  forgotten  man. 

What  we  propose 

The  Sugar  Act  should  be  amended  to  provide — 

1.  That  “fair  and  reasonable  wages”  be  defined  as  the  minimum  wage  (cur¬ 
rently  $1.15)  provided  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

2.  That  the  Department  be  empowered  to  make  additional  payments  to 
growers  to  enable  them  to  raise  the  wages  of  fieklworkers  to  the  FLSA  minimum 
within  a  fixed  period  of  time,  such  determinations  to  be  made  after  public 
hearings.  In  the  areas  where  wages  are  lowest,  the  time  period  might  need 
to  be  longer  than  in  areas  where  wages  already  come  close  to  the  minimum, 
but  in  no  instance  should  the  time  period  exceed  3  years.  Such  additional 
payments  wmuld  be  conditional  upon  a  grower’s  meeting  the  rising  schedule 
of  wage  minimums. 

3.  That  any  excess  of  the  proceeds  of  the  excise  tax  overpayments  to  farmers 
be  utilized  to  assist  growers  in  bringing  wages  up  to  FLSA  minimum. 

4.  That  purchases  of  raw  sugar  from  foreign  countries  be  at  the  world  price 
and  that  a  part  of  the  difference  between  the  purchase  price  and  the  domestic 
price  at  which  the  sugar  is  sold  to  U.S.  processors  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  additional  payments  to  the  growers  to  enable  them  to  pay  the 
FLSA  minimum. 

5.  That  any  grower  who  pays  the  FLSA  minimum  to  his  field  workers  be 
entitled  to  the  maximum  compliance  payment  of  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
of  raw  sugar,  irrespective  of  the  volume  of  his  sugar  production. 

6.  That  sugar  compliance  payments  be  made  conditional  upon  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  grower  to  recognize  a  bona  fide  union  as  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  of  the  fieldworkers  whenever  it  represents  a  majority  of  the  work 
force. 

7.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  appropriate  committee  of  Congress  showing  how  the  fieldworkers  have 
fared  with  respect  to  wages  and  conditions. 

Appendix  I.  Sugar  Workers  as  Migrants 

SUGAR  WORKERS  AS  MIGRANTS - “THE  MOST  ISOLATED  AND  FORGOTTEN  PEOPLE  IN 

AMERICA” 

The  bulk  of  the  workers  who  do  the  hand  labor  in  beet  and  cane  are  migrants 
so  that  the  well-known  facts  about  migrant  agricultural  workers  may  be  cited 
as  applying  to  these  sugar  workers. 
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A  Senate  report  in  1960  concludes : 

“We  found,  in  short,  that  the  migrant  workers  are  truly  the  most  isolated 
and  forgotten  people  in  America.  Despite  their  obvious  and  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  society,  they  share  few  of  its  fruits  and  seldom  find  themselves 
with  the  same  rights  and  opportunities  as  other  citizens.”— “Report  on  Study  of 
Migratory  Labor,”  by  Mr.  Hayden  to  accompany  Senate  Resolution  267  (S6th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Calendar  No.  111S,  Report  No.  1088,  pp.  3-4) . 

Another  Senate  report,  also  dated  1960,  was  quoted  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  A.  Goldberg  in  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (May  9,  1961).  According  to  this 
Senate  report : 

“The  [agricultural]  migrant  and  his  family  are  lonely  wanderers  on  the  face 
of  our  land.  They  are  living  testimonials  to  the  poverty  and  neglect  that  is 
possible  even  in  our  healthy  and  dynamic  democracy  that  prides  itself  on  its 
protection  and  concern  for  the  individual.  Behind  the  screen  of  statistics, 
showing  migrant  laborers  toiling  for  as  little  as  50  cents  an  hour,  and  working 
only  131  days  a  year,  we  see  families  crowded  into  shelters  that  are  more  like 
coops  for  animals,  with  children  undernourished  and  in  poor  health,  2  or  3  years 
behind  in  school,  with  little  chance  to  fully  develop  their  talents  and  become 
useful  to  themselves  and  their  country.  This  is  the  ugliest  kind  of  human 
waste.  The  plight  of  the  migrant  families  is  a  charge  on  the  conscience  of  all 
of  us”  ( Senate  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor,  Report  1960). 

MIGRANT  SUGARWORKERS  HAVE  LITTLE  LEGISLATIVE  PROTECTION 

Secretary  Goldberg,  testifying  last  May  with  regard  to  migratory  workers, 
summed  up  the  almost  complete  lack  of  legislative  protection  which  character¬ 
izes  the  migrant  agricultural  worker  : 

“Because  they  are  migrants,  the  residence  requirements  of  many  State  laws 
exclude  them  from  public  assistance,  health,  educational,  and  other  services. 

“Agricultural  workers  have  been  expressly  excluded  in  most  instances  from 
nearly  all  of  the  Federal  and  State  social  welfare  and  labor  laws  which  protect 
other  workers. 

“Although  workmen’s  compensation  legislation  was  the  first  type  of  social 
insurance  to  be  developed  extensively  in  the  country,  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  extending  such  benefits  to  agricultural  workers. 

“The  minimum  wage  laws  of  only  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  specifically  apply 
to  agricultural  workers  and  the  wages  and  hours  provisions  of  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  do  not  cover  agriculture. 

“Of  the  State  unemployment  insurance  laws,  only  that  of  Hawaii  provides 
coverage  for  farmworkers. 

“Only  the  old-age  survivors  and  disability  insurance  law  and  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  cover  farmwork — the  insurance  law 
only  if  the  worker  earns  enough  to  qualify,  and  the  child  labor  provisions  only 
if  the  child  is  employed  during  school  hours.” — Testimony  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  H.  Goldberg  in  “Hearings  on  Migratory  Labor,”  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  first  session,  May  9,  1961,  page  4. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Alfred  L.  Scanlan,  of  the 
Barad-Schaff  Sales  Co. 

Please  proceed,  Mr.  Scanlan. 

STATEMENT  0E  ALFRED  L.  SCANLAN,  BARAD-SCHAFF  SALES  CO., 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Scanlan.  My  name  is  Alfred  L.  Scanlan.  I  am  an  attorney, 
with  offices  at  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  I  submit  this 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  Barad-Schaff  Sales  Co.,  an  importer  of  agri¬ 
cultural,  dairy,  and  other  products,  whose  principal  office  is  located  in 
New  York  City.  We  oppose  the  enactment  of  proposed  section  5  of 
H.R.  12154,  the  sugar  bill  which  has  passed  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  is  now  before  the  committee. 
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Chart 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  FIELD  WORKERS  IN  DOMESTIC  SUGAR- 
PRODUCING  AREAS,  COMPARED  TO  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  MANUFACTURING 
WORKERS  .  U.S. ,  1946-  I960 
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Section  5  is  a  provision  which,  for  the  first  time,  would  apply  Sugar 
Act  quotas  to  all  products  containing  sugar,  including  processed  fowl 
products,  as  well  as  industrial  products.  If  the  Department  of  A  n 
culture  were  seriously  to  undertake,  on  a  product-by-product  basis, 
the  duties  which  section  5  would  vest  m  it,  it  would  be  forced  to  re¬ 
view  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  almost  all  processed 
food  products,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  industrial  products. 
Obviously,  should  the  section  become  law,  the  possibilities  of  the  tail 
of  sugar  policy  wagging  the  dog  of  U.S.  international  trade  policy 

would  be  very  real.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  •  ,x  G 

If  such  new  and  sweeping  authority  is  to  be  vested  m  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  his  agents  in  the  Department,  the  least  that  seems 
required  is  a  substantial  and  detailed  justification  for  the  need  for 
this  new  administrative  authority.  None  has  been  shown.  I  he  Sec¬ 
retary  did  not  attempt  to  explain,  much  less  to  justify,  section  5  m  his 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Again 
in  his  testimony  before  the  House  committee,  the  Secretary  omitted 
any  discussion  of  the  alleged  necessity  for  section  5  and  the  purported 
purposes  at  which  it  is  directed.  The  House  committee  report  itself 
contains  no  more  than  a  compressed  summary  of  the  text  or  section  5, 
but  no  statement  of  j ustification  or  need.  Therefore,  if  there  be  a  real 
need  for  section  5,  it  certainly  has  not  been  demonstrated  m  the  legisla¬ 
tive  history  up  to  now.  We  suspect  that  there  is  none. 

Perhaps  it  is  argued  that  the  section  is  needed  to  keep  out  sugar- 
containing  products,  the  sugar  content  of  which  is  its  primary  com¬ 
ponent,  and  which  might  be  commercially  recoverable  after  importa¬ 
tion  into  this  country,'  and  thus  be  brought  into  the  country  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  quota  restrictions  and  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
as  amended.  The  answer  to  that  contention,  and  we  assume  that  the 
committee  may  be  aware  of  it,  although  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  not  emphasized  the  point  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
already  has  authority  to  deal  with  subterfuge  sugar  importations  as  a 
result  of  the  careful  definition  of  liquid  sugar  found  m  section  101(f) 
of  the  present  Sugar  Act.  (7  U.S.C.  1101  (f ) .) 

Assuming,  however,  for  purposes  of  argument  only,  that  additional 
authority  is  needed  to  prevent  the  importation  of  substitute  sugar  m 
the  form  of  sugar-containing  products,  such  an  objective  is  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  carried  out  by  the  language  of  section  5  as  now  proposed. 
Instead  of  making  the  determination  of  whether  a  sugar-containing 
product  is  imported  for  purposes  of  evading. sugar  quota  restrictions, 
a  discriminatory  and  irrelevant  distinction  is  drawn  between  sugar- 
containing  products  that  have  a  history  of  prior  importation,  and 
those  that  do  not.  Thus,  a  product  containing  90  percent  sugar  could 
come  in  without  being  subject  to  quota,  while  another  product  con- 
tainino-  only  10  percent  sugar  would  be  made  subject  to  quota  restric¬ 
tions.  “Strangely  enough,  the  sugar  content  of  the  product  is  not  even 
mentioned  as  a  criterion  to  which  the  Secretary  should  adhere  m 
making  a  determination  under  section  5.  This  is  an  incredible  omis¬ 
sion.  It  suggests  that  the  section  was  either  carelessly  drafted  or  else 
designed  for  purposes  other  than  those  which  allegedly  caused  it  to 
be  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  passage  by 
the  Congress. 
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Finally,  under  section  5,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  both 
accuser  and  judge  in  his  own  case,  a  role  never  permitted  him  under 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  which  covers  a  vast 
range  of  agricultural  products.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  rule  should 
be  changed  in  the  cause  of  sugar-containing  products.  At  the  mini¬ 
mum,  the  formal  hearing  requirements  of  the  Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedure  Act  should  apply  so  as  to  guarantee  persons  who  might  be 
affected  by  adverse  determinations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  minimum  essentials  of  administrative  due  process. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  our  statement  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  While  we  oppose  the  enactment  of  section  5,  we  realize  that 
chances  for  its  defeat  at  this  late  stage  may  not  be  too  bright.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  strongly  urge  that  certain  changes  in  the  language  of  sec¬ 
tion  5  be  made.  We  urge  these  changes,  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
protecting  against  possible  arbitarary  exercise  of  unstandardized 
administrative  power,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  effectively 
carrying  out  what  is  alleged  to  be  the  true  object  of  the  bill,  that  is, 
the  prevention  of  the  importation  of  substitutes  for  quota  sugar.  To 
that  end,  we  have  drafted  certain  proposed  amendments  to  section  5. 
I  submit  these  now  as  part  of  my  statement,  along  with  a  memo¬ 
randum  which  attempts  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  changes  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  draft  which  we  have  filed  with  the  committee. 

Thank  you. 

(The  following  was  supplied:) 

Sec.  G.  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  206.  The  sugar,  or  liquid  sugar,  in  any  product  or  mixture,  whose  chief 
component  in  value,  either  quantitatively  or  qualitatively  is  commercially  recov¬ 
erable  sugar,  which  the  Secretary  determines,  is  the  same,  or  essentially  the 
same,  in  composition  and  use  as  a  sugar  containing  product  or  mixture  which 
was  imported  into  the  United  States  during  any  three  or  more  of  the  [.">]  six 
years  prior  to  [19603  July  1,  1962,  without  being  subject  to  a  quota  under  this 
Act,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  under  this  Act,  unless 
the  Secretary  determines,  pursuant  to  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  as 
provided  herein,  that  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  in  to  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  such  sugar  containing  product  or  mixture  will 
substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  provided 
that  the  sugar  and  liquid  sugar  in  auy  other  product  or  mixture,  whose  chief 
component  in  value,  either  quantitatively  or  qualitatively,  is  commercially 
recoverable  sugar,  imported  or  brought  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  as  provided  herein, 
that  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  in  of  the  sugar  containing 
product  or  mixture  will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective  im¬ 
portation  or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar 
containing  product  or  mixture,  as  defined  in  this  section,  will  or  will  not  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  that  such  importation  or 
bringing  in  constitutes  an  evasion  or  circumvention  of  the  quota  limitations 
with  respect  to  sugar,  raw  sugar,  direct  consumption,  sugar,  and  liquid  sugar,  as 
defined  in  this  Act ;  the  total  sugar  content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation 
to  other  ingredients  and  to  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for 
similar  use;  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients 
for  use  in  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico ;  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of 
[past]  importations  prior  to  July  1, 1962 ;  and  other  pertinent  information  which 
will  assist  him  in  making  such  determinations.  Determinations  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  that  do  not  subject  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture  to  a 
quota  may  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section,  without  regard  to  the  rule  making 
requirements  of  Section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and  by  address¬ 
ing  such  determinations  in  writing  to  named  persons,  and  serving  the  same  upon 
85601 — 62 - 13 
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them  by  mail.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  likely  that  the 
sugar,  raw  sugar,  direct  consumption  sugar,  or  liquid  sugar,  in  any  product  or 
mixture  will  be  made  subject  to  a  quota,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Section,  he  shall  make  any  such  determination  [provided  for  in  this  section] 
with  respect  to  such  product  or  mixture  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
have  been  afforded  the  person  or  persons  to  he  affected  by  such  determination, 
and  on  the  basis  of  substantial  evidence  in  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  hearing  and  rule  making  requirements  of  Sections  4, 
7  and  8  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  as  amended.” 


Memorandum  Explaining  Suggested  Changes  in  H.R.  12154 

1.  In  line  18,  page  13,  and  line  2,  page  14,  of  section  206  in  the  House  enacted 
bill,  we  urge  the  addition  of  the  phrase  “whose  chief  component  in  value,  either 
qualitatively  or  quantitatively,  is  commercially  recoverable  sugar.”  The  De¬ 
partment’s  alleged  concern  in  seeking  the  enactment  of  section  206  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  impairment  of  the  sugar  quotas  through  the  importation  of  sugar  contain¬ 
ing  products  that  may  be  substituted  for  sugar  which  otherwise  would  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  domestic  producers.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  his  of¬ 
ficial  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  House  committee,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
attempted  neither  to  explain  nor  to  justify  section  206 ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  do 
so  in  his  testimony.  Moreover,  the  House  report  did  not  refer  to  the  purpose 
of  the  section  beyond  a  bare  summarization  of  its  text.  Indeed,  the  only  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  alleged  need  for  section  206  is  found  in  a  supplemental  memorandum 
filed  by  Mr.  Kemp  at  page  39  of  the  House  hearings.  Mr.  Kemp  claims  that  the 
section  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  importation  “of  sugar  containing 
products  that  may  be  substituted  for  sugar”  from  reaching  proportions  “which 
would  seriously  impair  the  effective  administration  of  the  law.”  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  need  for  the  section  has  not  been  established,  and  leaving  aside 
the  further  fact  that  for  the  first  time,  sugar  containing  products  are  brought 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  jurisdiction,  thus  invading  a  wide  field 
of  international  trade,  it  would  seem  at  the  very  minimum  that  certain  or  de¬ 
finitive  standards  should  be  put  into  the  statute  to  govern  the  Secretary’s  deter¬ 
minations  pursuant  to  the  new  and  broad  authority  vested  in  him  by  section  206. 

As  the  Department  has  drafted  it,  and  the  House  has  approved  it,  section  206 
will  permit  the  Secretary  to  exclude  a  sugar-containing  product  containing  only 
10-percent  sugar,  and  yet  admit  a  product  containing  98-percent  sugar,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  latter  product  had  a  history  of  prior  importations.  The  lan¬ 
guage  suggested  in  the  draft  section  attached  to  this  memorandum  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  possibility  of  such  unfairness  occurring  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
and  with  such  little  relation  to  the  alleged  purpose  for  which  section  206  was 
enacted.  By  requiring  that  sugar  be  a  chief  component  in  value,  either  qualita¬ 
tively  or  quantitatively,  a  definite,  workable  and  understandable  standard  has 
been  substituted  for  a  vague  and  irrelevant  one.  Certainly,  it  could  not  fairly 
be  argued  that  a  sugar-containing  product  in  which  sugar  wrns  not  the  chief 
component  in  value  either  qualitatively  or  quantitatively  nevertheless  is  a  sugar 
substitute  imported  in  evasion  or  circumvention  of  quota  restrictions.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  sugar  is  the  chief  component,  the  opportunity  for  evasion 
may  be  present,  depending  on  the  circumstances,  especially  on  whether  or  not 
the'  sugar  ingredients  are  commercially  recoverable  as  sugar.  For  this  reason, 
we  believe  the  language  suggested  in  the  revised  text  supplied  herewith  is  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  the  alleged  purposes  of  section  206,  however  unproven  the 
necessity  for  the  section  may  be,  without  placing  potentially  arbitrary  adminis¬ 
trative  procedure  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  more  accurate¬ 
ly,  in  the  Sugar  Division. 

2.  For  the  same  reasons  as  stated  in  paragraph  1,  above,  it  is  suggested  that  at 
line  13,  page  14,  there  be  added,  as  a  consideration  which  the  Secretary  should 
take  into  account  in  determining  whether  a  sugar-containing  product  should  be 
subject  to  quota,  “the  possibility  that  such  importation  or  bringing  in  constitutes 
an  evasion  or  circumvention  of  the  quota  limitations  with  respect  to  sugar, 
raw  sugar,  direct  consumption  sugar,  and  liquid  sugar,  as  defined  in  this  Act.” 
The  addition  of  this  language  as  a  statutory  standard  emphasizes  the  alleged 
basic  purpose  of  the  section  and  further  reduces  the  possibility  that  some  sugar- 
containing  products  might  be  made  subject  to  quota  while  others  of  far  greater 
sugar  content  might  not. 
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3.  The  third  major  change  suggested  is  a  requirement  for  notice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard  in  those  cases  where  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  his  determination  will  result  in  a  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture 
being  made  subject  to  the  quota.  Elementary  procedural  fairness  would  seem 
to  argue  against  the  Secretary  being  placed  in  a  position  of  both  accuser  and 
judge,  as  is  now  proposed  in  section  206,  especially  since  the  statutory  standards 
against  which  his  decisions  are  to  be  judged  are  so  vague  in  content  and  am¬ 
biguous  in  purpose.  Certainly,  under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  assigned  no  such  favored  and  preju¬ 
dicial  role.  Under  that  act  the  Department  may  institute  a  proceeding;  it 
cannot,  however,  pass  judgment  on  its  own  case.  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
different  procedure  should  be  applicable  to  the  Secretary’s  determinations  under 
the  Sugar  Act  as  proposed  by  section  206.  At  the  minimum,  therefore,  the 
formal  rulemaking  requirements  of  sections  4,  7,  and  8  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  should  be  invoked,  so  as  to  insure  that  the  basis  of  the  Secretary’s 
exclusion  of  a  sugar-containing  product  in  any  given  case  rests  on  substantial 
evidence  in  the  record,  considered  as  a  whole,  and  after  an  opportunity  for  hear¬ 
ing  has  been  afforded  the  affected  parties. 

4.  Nor  has  any  sound  reason  been  assigned  why  section  206  should  be  given 
such  severe  retroactive  application.  Indeed,  we  fail  to  perceive  why  a  history  of 
prior  importations  is  significant  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  particular 
sugar-containing  product  is  being  imported  for  purposes  of  evading  the  quota 
limitations.  That  is  a  determination  which  should  rest  on  whether  or  not  the 
product  is  primarily  sugar,  or  contains  sugar  that  is  commercially  recoverable, 
and  thus  able  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar.  At  the  very  least,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  cutoff  year  be  changed  from  1960,  as  now  proposed  in  the  House 
bill,  to  July  1,  1962,  and  that  the  comparative  period  of  prior  years  of  importa¬ 
tion  be  extended  from  3  of  every  5  to  3  of  every  6  years  prior  to  July  1,  1962 

5.  The  other  changes  suggested  in  206  are  merely  language  changes  which 
do  not  affect  the  substance  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

6.  We  believe  that  if  the  above-stated  changes  are  made  in  section  206  as 
it  passed  the  House,  the  alleged,  but  still  unproven,  reasons  assigned  for  the 
enactment  of  the  section  will  be  adequately  served,  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
hazaid  of  discriminatory  administrative  enforcement  will  be  eliminated  or  re¬ 
duced-.  If  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  first  time,  is  to  be  permitted 
jurisdiction  over  products  containing  sugar,  as  opposed  to  raw  sugar,  direct 
consumption  sugar,  or  liquid  sugar,  its  authority  in  this  new  and  broad  area 
should  be  couched  in  terms  which  guard  against  bureaucratic  excesses  and  dis¬ 
criminatory  classifications  as  among  sugar-containing  products  and,  in  addition, 
preset  \  e  the  minimum  essentials  of  fair  administrative  procedure  for  those  who 
may  be  directly  affected  by  the  Department’s  determinations. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Scanlan. 

The  committee  will  adjourn  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 
(Whereupon,  at  12:45  p.m.,  the  committee  stood  in  recess  until  10 
a.m.,  Friday,  June  22, 1962.) 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  22,  1962 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  :20  a.m.  in  room  2221, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Byrd,  Long,  Smathers,  Anderson,  Douglas,  Gore, 
Talmadge,  McCarthy,  Fulbright,  Williams,  Carlson,  Bennett,  Curtis, 
and  Morton. 

Also  present:  Elizabeth  B.  Springer,  chief  clerk;  and  Serge  N. 
Benson,  professional  staff  member. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  first  witness  will  be  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellender. 

Senator  Ellender,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you,  sir,  before  the 
committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

Senator  Ellender.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  desire  to  compliment  this  committee  for  starting  hearings  so 
early  and  for  making  an  effort  to  obtain  passage  of  this  bill  before 
June  30.  It  is  essential  that  permanent  sugar  legislation  be  enacted 
prior  to  June  30. 

For  the  past  3  or  4  years  we  have  been  more  or  less  proceeding 
on  temporary  legislation  in  the  hope  that  matters  could  be  settled  in 
Cuba,  and  that  the  originial  Cuban  quota,  or  some  of  it,  could  be 
reassigned  to  that  unfortunate  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  no  written 
statement.  As  all  of  you  know,  in  behalf  of  myself  and  33  Senators, 
I  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  May  14,  S.  3290.  That  bill,  insofar 
as  the  domestic  producers  are  concerned,  met  with  almost  unanimous 
approval  by  all  segments  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  was  erroneous  for  this  bill  to  permit  the 
375,000  tons  of  refined  sugars  formerly  allocated  to  Cuba  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  other  nations. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  ought  to  confine  this  bill  to  importations  of 
raw  sugar  only,  and  thereby  give  the  refineries  of  our  country,  and 
the  workers  in  those  refineries,  more  employment. 
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To  my  own  knowledge,  representatives  of  the  industry  worked  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  at  least  6  months  in  trying  to 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  tonnage  to  be  produced  domestically,  and  of 
course  when  I  say  domestically  I  include  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  In  both  bills  it  will  be  noted  that  for  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  producers  the  tonnage  allocated  is  2,650,000  tons ;  mainland 
sugarcane,  895,000  tons;  Hawaii,  1,100,000  tons;  Puerto  Rico,  1,140,- 
000  tons;  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  15,000  tons. 

That  amounts  to  about  59  percent  of  the  normal  consumption, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  9,700,000  tons. 

In  the  past,  that  is  in  past  legislation,  all  deficits  were  allocated 
to  domestic  producers.  That  was  rather  unsatisfactory  because  it 
was  hard  to  say  what  the  deficits  would  be,  let’s  say,  as  to  Puerto  Rico 
or  Hawaii.  Instead  of  reinstating  that  formula,  we  have  provided 
in  the  bill  a  base,  which  I  have  just  indicated,  and  each  year  63  per¬ 
cent  of  the  increased  amount  of  sugar  consumed  because  of  additional 
population  will  be  allocated  to  continental  producers.  It  will  mean 
that  each  year  probably  100,000  tons  of  sugar  will  be  added  to  the 
base. 

That  is  more  or  less  certain.  It  can  be  foreseen  in  the  future,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  past  few  years  the  consumption  of  sugar  due  to  increased 
population  has  averaged  about  150,000  to  160,000  tons  annually. 

The  bill,  as  introduced  by  me,  provides  a  formula  for  the  percent¬ 
agewise  distribution  to  Cuba  and  other  countries.  It  will  be  noted 
on  page  3  of  S.  3290  that  domestic  producers  are  allocated  5,810,000 
tons.  On  page  4  the  Philippine  Islands  is  allocated  952,000  tons.  In 
other  portions  of  the  bill  other  areas  are  allocated  certain  amounts 
which  do  not  exceed  100,000  tons.  When  all  of  those  allocations 
are  added  together  and  deducted  from  the  9,700,000  tons  that  we 
consume,  it  will  leave  about  2,840,000  tons  to  be  distributed  among 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  other  countries  that  have  been 
specifically  named  in  S.  3290.  What  we  sought  to  do  in  the  bill,  as  I 
said,  was  to  allocate  the  above-mentioned  2,840,000  tons  as  follows: 
88.85  percent  to  Cuba,  whenever  she  reestablishes  diplomatic  relations 
with  us;  Peru,  3.73  percent;  the  Dominican  Republic,  3.31  percent; 
Mexico,  2.75  percent ;  and  so  on.  The  Cuban  quota  would  amount  to 
about  2,435,000  tons. 

Now,  the  House - 

Senator  Anderson.  Where  is  that  in  the  bill,  what  section  of  the 
bill  is  that,  Senator  Ellen der  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  Those  are  figures  that  I  calculated  myself,  Sen¬ 
ator  Anderson. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  our  estimated  consumption  is  9,700,000 
tons  per  year. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  thought  you  said  there  was  a  provision  in  the 
bill  that  carried  these  things  into  effect. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes,  if  you  look  at  page  5. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Ellender.  It  is  carried  on  a  percentagewise  basis  and  what 
I  did  was  to  reduce  it  tonnagewise,  you  see,  and  that  is  why  I  used 
tonnage  figures. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  5  the  Senator  will  notice  how  the  difference 
between  the  domestic  allocation,  plus  the  Philippine  allocation  plus  a 
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few  other  small  amounts  and  our  estimated  consumption  requirements 
were  to  be  distributed  among  Cuba,  Peru,  Dominican  Republic,  and 
others. 

The  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  one  that  was  introduced  by 
me  in  the  Senate — but  the  House  has  changed  the  bill  considerably. 
Personally  I  am  not  in  full  agreement  with  the  method  by  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  distributed  sugar  to  foreigners. 

As  all  of  us  know,  all  of  the  sugar  that  is  imported  into  our  country 
is  produced  from  sugarcane.  Sugarcane  is  not  an  annual  crop.  You 
plant  it  one  year  and  you  may  gather  from  that  one  planting  five  or 
six  crops,  particularly  in  foreign  countries.  Once  you  allocate  to  a 
cane  growing  country  a  certain  tonnage,  why  it  will  expect  it  for 
quite  some  time.  The  House  has  allocated  all  of  the  tonnage  formerly 
grown  by  Cuba.  Much  of  it  on  a  permanent  basis,  which  I  think 
is  not  in  keeping  with  what  ought  to  be  done. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  of  the  sugar  allocated  to  Cuba  which  ag¬ 
gregates  about  2,400,000  tons  in  round  figures.  The  committee  would 
be  justified  in  allocating,  say,  around  400,000  tons  to  some  of  our 
friends  to  the  South  of  us.  Then  the  rest  of  it  should  be  bought  at 
whatever  price  the  sugar  can  be  purchased  for,  and  resold  on  our 
market  at  the  going  domestic  sugar  price.  Then  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  would  be  paid  by  our  Government  for  the  sugar  abroad 
and  the  going  rate  in  the  United  States.  Should  find  its  way  into 
the  Treasury. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  that  I  introduced  which 
would  give  the  Government  the  right  to  impose  an  import  fee — I 
would  call  it  a  tax,  of  so  much  per  pound,  which  would  be  collected 
from  the  purchaser,  that  is  whoever  imports  the  sugar,  and  let  that 
sum  find  its  way  into  the  Treasury.  I  do  not  like  that  provision. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  should  let  our  present  tariff  laws  operate 
insofar  as  the  purchase  of  2  million  tons  of  the  Cuban  quota  is  con¬ 
cerned.  That  would  mean  that  when  we  purchased  this  sugar  from 
whatever  country  we  desired,  if  that  country,  would  sell  the  difference 
between  the  price  that  is  normally  paid  to  producers  in  this  country, 
and  what  it  could  be  purchased  for,  plus  the  tariff  a  difference  of  1% 
to  2  cents  would  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  House  went  far  out  of  its  way  in  determining 
who  should  and  should  not  sell  to  us  the  Cuban  quota. 

For  instance,  here  I  notice  that  for  the  first  time  Mauritius,  a  small 
island  that  is  way  beyond  Africa,  is  given  under  this  bill  110,000  tons. 
Why  that  should  be,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out. 

The  Fiji  Islands  have  been  given  quite  a  large  amount.  We  also 
.have  four  or  five  British  possessions  that  will  obtain  under  this 
formula  provided  by  the  House,  around  600,000  tons  of  sugar.  Most 
<of  this  600,000  tons  is  produced  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

It  strikes  me  if  we  are  to  allocate  on  a  permanent  basis  any  amount 
of  the  sugar  was  formerly  furnished  by  Cuba,  we  should  allocate  it  to 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  believe  it  would  be  more 
advantageous,  it  would  be  more  reliable,  it  would  be  more  beneficial 
for  us  to  follow  that  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  any  of  the  technical 
portions  of  this  bill.  There  have  been  certain  changes  made  by  the 
House,  which  I  understand  are  acceptable  to  the  domestic  industry. 
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The  changes  are  not  very  significant  from  what  I  can  understand, 
and  one  thing  that  I  would  emphasize  is  that  the  quota  for  the 
domestic  producers  remain  at  least  at  the  figure  stated  in  the  bill  on 
page  3,  that  is  the  Senate  bill,  which  is  5,810,000  tons. 

Personally,  I  wouldn’t  object  to  an  increase  in  that  amount  because 
while  the  negotiations  were  going  on,  although  I  was  not  a  party  to 
them,  I  was  kept  abreast  of  what  was  going  on.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  the  industry  asked  that  at  least  65  percent  of  the  amount  that  is 
consumed  in  our  country  be  distributed  among  our  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers,  that  is  both  continental  and  offshore,  which  would  include 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Hawaii.  There  was  a  request 
made  for  67%  percent  of  the  amount  of  increase  in  sugar  consumption 
due  to  increased  population. 

But  as  I  said,  after  about  6  or  7  months  of  discussion  between 
leaders  of  the  industry  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  com¬ 
promise  was  reached  which  is  represented  by  the  amount  allocated  on 
page  3  of  the  Senate  brief.  As  I  indicated  before,  it  represents  about 
59.9  percent,  instead  of  the  65  percent,  of  the  9,700,000  estimated  tons 
we  consume. 

I  am  very  glad  to  note  that  provision  has  been  made  in  this  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  more  factories  in  the  domestic  beet  area.  Now, 
as  to  where  those  should  be  constructed,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  us  to  put 
language  in  legislation  that  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  those 
concerned. 

But  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  provision  in  this  bill  to 
construct  within  the  next  4  years  four  additional  factories  to  produce 
beet  sugar,  and  each  of  these  factories  will  have  a  capacity  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  100-pouncl  bags.  I  believe  this  is  a  little  higher  than  the  average 
production  now  in  the  beet  factories  scattered  over  the  country  where 
sugarbeets  are  produced. 

I  believe  that  the  average  production  is  about  800,000  100-pound 
bags  and  as  I  understand  from  consultation  with  engineers,  it  was 
figured  out  that  if  provision  could  be  made  for  the  allocation  of  a 
million  100-pound  bags  production  for  4  years,  that  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  these  four  factories  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  are  necessary. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  committee  will  be  able 
to  improve  the  language,  if  that  is  possible,  so  that  these  factories  can 
be  constructed,  and  that  beet  production  be  expanded  as  it  should  be. 

As  all  of  us  know,  we  are  overproducing  now  in  corn  and  wheat  and 
other  commodities,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  farm  bill  in  the  House 
yesterday,  my  fear  is  that  our  surpluses  will  be  aggravated  a  good 
deal.  I  would  know  of  no  better  way  to  divert  acres  from  grain  than 
to  perhaps  increase  beet  production  bere  in  our  own  country. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
there  on  that  very  point  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Carlson.  I  have  before  me  the  Report  No.  1829  of  the 
Sugar  Act  amendments  of  1962  from  the  House  and  I  noticed  they 
struck  out  this  language  out  of  the  present  act  which  deals  with  the 
purchase  of  sugar  or  allocation  of  quotas  and  I  don’t  like  to  take  time 
to  read  this,  but  it  is  on  page  67,  the  final  sentence  says: 

*  *  *  for  any  country  without  regard  to  allocations  except  that  special  con¬ 
sideration  shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those 
countries  purchasing  agricultural  commodities. 
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The  House  struck  that  out. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  see  any  reason  why  that  shouldn’t 
be  in  the  present  law  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  No,  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  such  lan¬ 
guage.  When  we  buy  from  other  countries  they  ought  to  buy  from  us, 
we  ought  to  use  that  as  a  lever  to  expand  our  agricultural  sales. 

I  see  no  reason  why  that  shouldn’t  be  reinstated. 

Senator  Carlson.  1  appreciate  very  much  the  statement  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  because  he  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  is  familiar  with  these  problems. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  that  would  be  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
at  least  try  to  induce  the  people  we  help  to  help  us  in  the  disposition 
of  our  surpluses.  That  is  by  actually  buying  the  surpluses  and  not 
letting  us  give  them  away. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman - 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Would  the  Senator  advocate  if  we  gave  them 
a  barter  transaction  instead  of  the  usual  free  trade,  bartering  these 
things. 

Senator  Ellender.  No,  I  wouldn't  advocate  that,  Senator  Ful¬ 
bright. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  isn’t  that  barter? 

Senator  Ellender.  I  am  not  advocating  an  exchange  of  sugar  for 
our  surplus  commodities.  I  would  offer  to  buy  sugar  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  for  them  to  buy  from  us.  A  mere  suggestion  that  if  we  buy 
theii*  sugar  they  might  buy  our  wheat,  or  corn,  might  be  apropos. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Trade  our  wheat  for  their  sugar? 

Senator  Ellender.  Let’s  put  it  this  way :  We  will  buy  your  sugar  if 
you  will  buy  our  wheat. 

Senator  Fulbright.  The  Russians  have  been  successful  in  this 
program. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  the  trend  the  Senator  is  thinking  about,  engage 
in  barter  rather  than  free  trade? 

Senator  Ellender.  I  don’t  think  it  would  hurt,  Senator  Fulbright, 
to  suggest  to  a  country :  If  you  buy  some  of  our  products,  we  will 
purchase  sugar  from  you. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

As  I  recall,  the  distinguished  chairman  can  correct  me  if  I  am  in 
error,  in  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  we  made  provision  for  pri¬ 
vate  trade  groups  to  exchange  and  deal  with  the  surplus  farm  com¬ 
modities  other  than  conditions  in  normal  channels  of  trade,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes,  and  for  cash,  that  was  one  addition  we 
had  in  the  bill. 

Now,  lest  there  are  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  quite  a  few 
other  witnesses  who  will  cover  other  points  in  this  bill.  I  am  ready 
to  quit.  I  repeat,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  amount  allocated 
to  the  domestic  producers  will  not  be  reduced. 

If  any  changes  are  made,  the  amount  should  be  increased.  But 
I  am  not  advocating  that  because  I  believe  that  the  amount  represents 
a  compromise  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  industry.  Personally,  I  would  be  satisfied  to  let 
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that  remain  as  is,  with  the  further  provision  that  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  obtain  63  percent  of  the  increased  amount  of  sugar  consumed 
each  year  because  of  increased  population  be  distributed  among  the 
continental  cane  and  domestic  producers.  That  would  give  us  a 
fairly  steady  increase  each  year  of  sugar  production. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Senator  Ellender,  I  respect  your  opinion  and  the 
many  hours  and  days  you  have  put  on  this  legislation. 

Would  you  have  any  objection  if  this  bill  ran  a  little  longer  than 
stated  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  What  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  If  the  time  for  the  bill  to  operate  was  extended. 

Senator  Ellender.  More  than  5  years  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  we  have  talked  about  5  years,  but,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  it  is  really  only  4 y2,  isn’t  it  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  It  is  this  crop,  1962  through  1966,  which  would 
make  5  years. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  right. 

But  so  far  as  any  extension - 

Senator  Ellender.  I  would  have  no  objections. 

Senator  Curtis.  With  the — so  far  as  the  expansion  provisions  are 
concerned  they  really  are  going  to  have  only  4  years  to  operate,  isn’t 
that  right? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes ;  you  are  correct.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  And  yet  the  testimony  has  been  here  we 
talk  about  5  years  and  one  plant  a  year. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  Senator,  no  matter  if  you  did  extend  the 
bill  another  year  it  strikes  me  the  moment  this  bill  becomes  law  the 
Secretary  could  proceed  to  allocate  a  certain  amount  of  acres  to  pro¬ 
duce  1,100,000  1-pound  bags  and  they  could  start  constructing  the  refin¬ 
ery.  But  it  will  take  from  15  to  IS  months,  as  I  understand,  to  build 
a  factory. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  going  to  suggest  a  longer  time, 
but  I  wanted  your  opinion. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes.  I  would  not  object. 

Senator  Curtis.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Ellender. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  question. 

If  I  recall,  the  distinguished  Senator  testified  with  reference  to 
S.  3290  in  which  he  urged  its  adoption  but  he  also  suggested  that  an 
addition  be  made  thereto  that  the  importation  of  sugar  in  this  country 
be  restricted  to  raw  sugar  and  not  the  refined  sugar. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Senator  Talmadge.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  accomplish  that 
fact  and  the  Senator  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  that  amend¬ 
ment? 

Senator  Ellender.  I  would. 

Senator  Talmadge.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Ellender. 
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The  next  witness  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
Senator  Milton  R.  Young. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee.  I  don’t 
believe  I  will  get  into  trouble  around  Congress  if  I  say  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  probably  handling  more  important  legislation  this  year  and 
works  longer  and  harder  than  any  other  committee  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  you  have  a  very  high  percentage  of  your 
members  present  at  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  now  has  before  it  a 
bill  which  would  permit  a  5-year  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  rather 
than  the  short-term  extensions  of  the  past.  It  certainly  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  any  of  our 
farm  programs.  In  addition  to  providing  the  domestic  producers 
with  a  fair  price  of  their  sugar,  it  has  also  assured  the  consumers  of 
a  very  stable  price,  and  adequate  supply. 

I  was  interested  in  the  table  appearing  on  page  5  of  the  House 
report  comparing  the  stability  of  the  sugar  prices  with  the  price  of 
cocoa  and  coffee,  two  other  commodities  which  we  import  but  which 
are  not  controlled  by  a  similar  program. 

This  table,  I  believe,  very  graphically  indicates  the  benefit  to  the 
consumers  from  the  Sugar  Act.  This  program,  in  addition,  has 
resulted  in  considerable  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government. 

More  money  is  collected  through  excise  taxes  than  is  paid  out  to 
farmers.  In  fact,  last  year  this  amount  was  over  $21  million.  This 
figure  does  not  include  tariff  duties  which  amount  to  approximately 
an  additional  $37.5  million  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  recognize  the  many  divergent  views  and  in¬ 
terests  which  have  to  be  considered  in  writing  a  sugar  pi'ogram,  I  may 
say  that  I  am  disappointed  with  the  treatment  accorded  domestic 
sugar  producers  under  H.R.  11730. 

The  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  believe  that  more  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  our  domestic  growers.  At  the  very  least 
I  urge  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  Cuban  quota  be  assigned  to  domestic 
producers. 

Under  the  House-passed  bill,  provision  is  made  for  new  areas  of 
sugarbeet  production.  This  will  be  most  helpful,  but  the  unfortunate 
part  of  it  is  that  at  least  a  part  of  this  acreage  will  have  to  come  from 
the  old  beetgrowers,  should  acreage  restrictions  be  reimposed. 

While  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  does  give  domestic  producers  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  increase  in  future  market  growth,  I  fear  this 
increase  will  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  abreast  with  increases  in  sugar 
yields  through  advances  in  technology. 

As  I  have  mentioned  to  this  committee  in  years  past,  the  Red  River 
Valley  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  is  ideally  suited  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugarbeets. 
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It  has  sufficient  rainfall  to  produce  beets  in  dryland  farming  and 
has  the  type  of  soil  and  level  land  which  facilitates  large-scale,  mech¬ 
anized  production. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  this  area,  1  year  prior  to  plant¬ 
ing  sugarbeets,  the  producer  must  summer-fallow  the  land  on  which 
he  proposes  to  plant  beets.  This,  in  effect,  means  that  it  requires  2 
acres  to  produce  1  acre  of  sugarbeets. 

An  acreage  planted  to  beets,  in  most  cases,  therefore,  would  relieve 
the  production  of  crops  that  are  in  surplus. 

Sugarbeet  production,  in  addition,  furnishes  employment  for  a 
sizable  number  of  people  in  the  cultivation,  harvest,  and  refining  of 
beets.  Considerable  employment  is  also  furnished  through  the  great 
amount  of  expensive  machinery  required  for  the  production  of  sugar- 
beets. 

In  view  of  the  unsettled  international  situation,  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  reach  a  point  where  we  could,  to  a  much  greater  degree, 
rely  upon  our  domestic  sugar  industry  to  meet  our  requirements. 

This  can  be  done  by  increasing  the  allocations  given  to  the  domestic 
sugar  industrv. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  this  committee  to  approve  a  much 
greater  allocation  for  our  domestic  producers — both  cane  and  beet 
producers.  I  believe  this  would  be  in  the  best  overall  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  included  in  the  record,  as  part 
of  my  statement,  a  telegram  which  I  received  from  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Grafton  Production  Credit  Association  of  Grafton,  N.  Dak., 
urging  a  larger  share  of  sugar  production  for  domestic  producers. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  follows :) 

Drayton,  N.  Dak.,  June  19,  1962. 

Senator  Milton  Young, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Hope  you  do  everything  possible  to  assure  a  larger  share  of  sugar  production 
for  us  farmers.  This  is  one  crop  not  likely  to  be  in  surplus  production  for 
many  years. 

The  members  of  the  board,  Grafton  Production  Credit,  Grafton,  N. 
Dak. :  Irvin  Schumacher,  president,  Drayton,  N.  Dak. ;  Loren 
Hiller,  vice  president,  Hensel,  N.  Dak. ;  H.  O.  Lundene,  Adams, 
N.  Dak. ;  Carol  Ellingson,  Edinburg,  N.  Dak. ;  Leo  V.  Wild,  Milton, 
N.  Dak. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Young. 

Any  questions,  Senator  Douglas? 

Senator  Douglas.  Senator  Young,  we  all  hold  you  in  very  high  es¬ 
teem  both  for  your  personal  qualities  and  your  ability  and  your  gene¬ 
ral  devotion  to  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  general,  common  interest. 

Senator  Young.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  must,  however,  take  exception  to  certain  state¬ 
ments  in  your  third  paragraph  in  which  you  say  that  the  Sugar  Act 
has  been  of  benefit  to  the  consumers  of  this  Nation. 

The  evidence  which  we  have  produced  indicates  that  the  world 
price  of  sugar  is  2.7  cents  a  pound,  that  if  you  add  the  one-half  cent 
duty,  plus  about  one-half  cent  for  freight,  that  sugar  could  be  laid 
down  in  this  country  for  about  3.7  cents  a  pound. 

Instead  of  that  the  consumers  pay  6.5  cents,  plus,  of  course,  the 
transportation  and  wholesaling  and  retailing  costs. 
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This  is  a  subsidy  paid  by  the  domestic  consumers,  to  the  foreign 
and  domestic  producers  of  2.8  cents  a  pound  or  $56  a  ton.  And  since 
we  use  approximately  10  million  tons,  I  am  speaking  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  this  amounts  to  $560  million.  Approximately"  $330  million  of 
which  goes  to  domestic  producers,  and  $220  million  to  foreign 
producers. 

This  lias  been  going  on  for  a  great  many  years.  It  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  present  act  for  at  least  4%  years,  possibly  5  years,  and, 
therefore,  this  would  come  to  a  total  not  far  from  $3  million. 

Now,  these  are  huge  sums,  and  whatever  the  justification  by  which 
this  act  or  proposal  may  be  defended,  it  certainly  cannot  be  defended 
as  of  benefit  to  the  consumers,  and  I  think  we  should  recognize  it  for 
what  it  is,  a  subsidy  to  high  cost  domestic  producers  and  a  subsidy 
to  a  small  group  of  foreign  producers. 

Senator  Young.  Well,  Senator,  1  think  that  might  be  true  in 
certain  periods,  particularly  in  peacetime,  but  we  always  have  periods 
of  short  supply  particularly  when  we  had  a  war,  when  the  prices 
go  out  of  sight. 

I  remember  during  World  War  I,  sugar  prices  reached  astronomical 
height,  and  this  could  happen  again.  I  think  the  very  fact  we  have 
maintained  a  sizable  production  in  this  country  is  assurance  that 
foreign  countries  won’t  exact  exorbitant  prices  from  us. 

Senator  Douglas.  This  is  another  justification. 

Certainly  I  would  hate  to  see  go  unchallenged  the  statement  that 
it  is  of  benefit  to  the  consumers. 

Over  the  last  30  years  we  have  paid  a  subsidy  to  domestic  and 
foreign  producers  of  at  least  $10  billion.  Now,  the  interest  of  the 
consumers  tend  to  be  unrepresented  before  Congress  because  they 
are  relatively  diffused  and  inarticulate  although  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  the  commercial  users  of  sugar  are  beginning  to  take  an  interest 
in  this  matter,  and,  of  course,  it  is  also  true  that  the  war  argument 
certainly  will  be  less  strong  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past  because  if  we  are  unfortunate  to  have  wars  in  the  future  in  all 
probability  they  will  be  of  relative  short  duration  as  compared  to  the 
long  wars  of  the  past.  I  think  the  consumers  of  the  country  need 
to  know  how  much  they  are  paying  for  this  program. 

Senator  Young.  Senator,  there  are  many  other  benefits  flowing 
from  the  right  to  produce  in  your  own  country. 

For  example,  the  machinery  used  in  this  production  of  sugarbeets 
is  very  expensive.  It  wears  out  fast,  and  most  of  it  used  in  my 
State,  Senator,  is  produced  in  Illinois;  International  Harvester  Co., 
and  John  Deere,  their  sugarbeet.  machinery  is  sold  in  North  Dakota 
and  most  of  it  is  produced  in  Illinois  so  it  does  furnish  employment 
to  a  lot  of  people. 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  get  into  this?  Was  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  not  here  yesterday  afternoon  when  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  fact  that  over  the  past  10  years  the  variation  in  the  price 
of  sugar  has  only  been  from  $6.22  to  $6.42  per  hundred  pounds  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  here. 

Senator  Bennett.  Were  you  here? 

Senator  Douglas.  I  did  not  comment  on  it. 

Would  you  like  me  to  comment  ?  Would  you  care  to  have  me  do  so  ? 
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Senator  Bennett.  I  would  just  like  to  make  the  comment  that 
this  is  one  of  the  benefits  that  has  been  available  to  the  consumer 
because  the  price - 

Senator  Douglas.  Well - 

Senator  Bennett.  May  I  finish  ?  Because  the  price  of  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products  has  risen  over  the  10-year  periods,  but  the  price 
of  sugar  has  been  relatively  stable.  I  have  done  a  little  aritlimetic 
on  this  this  morning,  and  you  are  assuming  the  world  price  has  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years,  always  been  at  this  low  figure,  and  of  course,  that 
isn’t  true. 

So  that  when  you — and  I  am  commenting  particularly  for  the 
men  at  the  press  table — when  you  do  this  generalized  arithmetic  and 
say  that  the  costs  to  the  sugar  consumer  have  been  $10  billion,  this  is 
based  on  an  assumption  that  is  not  accurate. 

Senator  Douglas.  Quite  the  contrary. 

At  the  present  figure  it  would  be  around  $550  million  a  year.  The 
Sugar  Act  has  now  been  in  effect  almost  30  years.  If  I  were  to  apply 
that,  that  would  be  16.5  billion  but  I  wrote  down  the  total  because  I 
recognized  that  in  a  few  years,  namely,  the  war  years,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Suez  crisis,  there  was  a  rise  in  the  world  price. 

I  am  ready  to  compute  the  difference  between  the  annual  price  of 
sugar  in  the  world  market  and  the  price  at  home,  multiply  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  pounds,  and  by  the  total  amount  consumed,  plus  other  pay¬ 
ments  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  net  is  most  conservatively 
stated  at  $10  billion. 

Senator  Bennett.  The  Senator  also - 

Senator  Douglas.  Don’t  let  the  Senator  from  Utah  represent  the 
war  years  from — 1942  to  1946  or  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956  as  being  the 
typical  situation. 

The  typical  situation  is  one  in  which  the  world  price  of  sugar  was 
markedly  below  the  American  supported  price. 

The  domestic  price  was  constantly  higher  than  it  would  have  been 
had  we  purchased  the  sugar  in  a  free  world  market. 

Senator  Bennett.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  assumes  if  there  had 
been  no  American  domestic  sugar  program  the  world  price  would  have 
stayed  at  the  level  that  it  reached. 

Senator  Douglas.  Not  quite.  I  don’t  assume  that.  We  also  make 
an  allowance  for  that.  But  the  world  production  of  sugar  is  now  ap¬ 
proximately  58  million  tons.  The  addition  of  6  million  tons  pur¬ 
chased  from  abroad  would  not  have  appreciably  increased  the  price 
of  sugar  in  the  world  market,  particularly  since  there  is  oversupply  in 
the  world  market. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  wanted,  before  Senator  Young  left,  to  ask 
him  a  question  that  has  a  slight  bearing  on  this. 

The  Senator  has  been  very  familiar  with  the  agriculture  conditions 
in  the  Dakotas  for  a  very  long  time.  He  knows  that  in  the  years  at 
the  end  of  the  war  we  ran  short  of  linseed  oil  for  all  sorts  of  archi¬ 
tectural  work. 

We  couldn’t  get  any  flaxseed  out  of  the  Argentine  except  at  tre¬ 
mendous  prices  and  at  that  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  policy  and  new  program  of  giving  high  prices  to 
American  producers  if  they  produced  an  abundance  of  flaxseed  and 
his  State  produced  a  great  deal  of  it. 
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The  fact  that  it  produced  broke  the  market  as  far  as  the  Argentine 
was  concerned  and  gave  our  people  a  supply  of  linseed  oil  at  reasonable 
prices. 

All  I  am  trying  to  ask  is :  Isn’t  it  also  true  along  with  what  you  may 
say  about  subsidies  that  the  guarantee  of  a  sufficient  production  is  a 
very  good  regulator  of  prices  ? 

Senator  Young.  I  think  it  is,  and  the  very  fact  that  sugar  prices 
have  remained  stable  over  all  these  many  years  at  a  reasonable  price, 
I  think  is  proof  in  itself  of  the  value  of  the  program. 

Senator  Long.  Might  I  just  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Long  ? 

Senator  Long.  Didn’t  we  find  out  how  it  affects  the  Nation  not  to 
have  a  domestic  industry  in  World  War  II  when  we  ran  out  of 
rubber  ? 

Senator  Young.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II.  I  remember  he 
had  to  enter  into  deals  with  foreign  countries  in  order  to  get  the  many 
necessary  commodities  including  sugar  that  we  needed  badly. 

Senator  Long.  In  other  words,  it  might  cost  to  have  a  domestic 
industry,  but  it  is  sure  an  inconvenience  not  to  have  it  when  your 
oversea  supplies  are  cut  off ;  isn’t  it  ? 

Now,  rubber  was  a  good  example.  Can  the  Senator  say  that  rubber 
is  any  less  essential  or  any  more  essential  than  sugar  to  the  country  ? 

Senator  Young.  The  most  important  things,  Senator  Long,  are 
food  and  fiber.  Rubber,  of  course,  was  very  important  to  our  war 
effort. 

Senator  Long.  Presumably  if  we  took  off  all  the  tariffs  we  had,  just 
took  off  all  the  tariffs,  presumably  competition  in  the  world  market 
would  bring  prices  down  on  all  those  items  in  this  country,  that  the 
same  logic  should  apply,  shouldn’t  it,  generally  speaking  ? 

Senator  Young.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

If  we  removed  all  regulations  on  wages  and  everything  else,  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  could  produce  as  cheap  as  the  rest  of  them. 

Senator  Long.  Wouldn’t  the  same  logic  apply  equally  as  well  then 
to  the  automobile  industry,  the  steel  industry,  the  textile  industry,  the 
shipping  industry,  the  oil  industry — wouldn't  all  those  industries  have 
exactly  the  same  problem  if  we  took  away  their  tariff  protection,  pre¬ 
sumably  the  price  and  profits  would  go  down  and  the  standard  of 
living,  too. 

Senator  Young.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Long.  In  those  industries. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  only  interested  in  trying 
to  point  out  we  did  by  trying  to  increase  production,  finally  control 
price. 

Now,  in  1946,  Sir  William  Rook,  I  believe  it  was,  was  the  British 
negotiator  for  sugar  and  he  was  going  all  over  the  world  trying  to 
find  sugar,  paying  a  very  satisfactory  price,  and  as  the  years  have  gone 
on,  he  has  not  bought  sugar  or  the  British  Government  has  not  bought 
sugar  so  terribly  below  the  United  States  even  though  the  price  has 
gone  down. 

They  had  commitment  in  the  Caribbean  areas  and  paid  a  lot  of 
money. 
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I  only  believe  I  was  trying  to  get  the  Sugar  Act  rewritten ;  it  hasn’t 
been  applicable  all  these  years.  It  wasn’t  even  effective  for  many, 
many  years  after  the  original  Sugar  Act  was  passed. 

We  revived  it  in  1947.  We  didn’t  get  it  passed  until  1948  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  was  very  helpful  in  those  negotiations, 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  guarantee  of  that  price,  for  a  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  has  helped  to  stabilize  the  sugar  price  even  if  it  is 
a  little  bit  above  what  we  pay  for  it  in  the  world. 

Senator  Young.  I  believe  stabilizing  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  world  is  not  only  of  benefit  to  us,  but  the 
peoples  of  the  world  we  are  trying  to  help.  We  aren’t  doing  any 
service  to  a  country  we  are  trying  to  help  by  beating  down  the  price 
of  the  sugar. 

If  we  want  to  help  them  we  should  buy  their  sugar  at  a  reasonable 
price  so  they  have  a  little  profit  on  that  so  they  can  improve  their 
economy. 

Senator  Gore.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Gore. 

Senator  Gore.  Senator  Young,  all  of  us  recognize  and  respect  your 
ability  as  an  expert  on  agriculture. 

Senator  Young.  Thank  you ;  you  flatter  me  very  much. 

Senator  Morton.  Here  comes  the  needle.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Gore.  I  wonder  if  you  would  compare  the  degree  of  pro¬ 
duction  control  and  the  so-called  regimentation  provided  and  prac¬ 
ticed  for  several  years  in  the  sugar  program  of  the  United  States  with 
those  aspects  of  the  bill  which  was  defeated  yesterday  in  the  House 
with  respect  to  feed  grains  ? 

Senator  Young.  Well,  under  the  sugar  program,  you  do  have  strict 
controls  and  compensatory  payments. 

Senator  Gore.  Aren’t  the  controls  in  the  sugar  program  in  fact 
more  stringent  than  those  proposed  in  the  bill  which  was  defeated 
by  the  House  yesterday  ? 

Senator  Young.  Well,  no,  I  don’t  think  so. 

Senator  Gore.  Are  there  minima  in  the  sugar  program,  that  are 
exempt  from  control  ? 

Senator  Young.  But  you  could  stay  out  of  sugar  production  if 
you  wanted  to.  With  respect  to  feed  grains,  if  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  voted  for  rigid  mandatory  controls,  you  would  be  stuck  with 
the  program  whether  you  wanted  to  or  not  if  you  wanted  to  stay  in 
the  farming  business. 

Senator  Gore.  In  the  bill  that  was  defeated  yesterday,  was  there 
not  an  exception  for  silage  ? 

Senator  Young.  I  am  not  too  familiar  with  the  House  bill.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  was. 

Senator  Gore.  Well,  I  understand  there  was. 

Senator  Anderson.  Silage  but  not  sorghum.  I  think  that  is  what 
it  was. 

Senator  Gore.  I  think  there  was  a  minimum  acreage  below  which 
farmers  production  would  not  be  controlled. 

In  view  of  that  I  ask  you  if  the  so-called  regimentation,  if  the  pro¬ 
duction  control  practiced  for  years  and  now  advocated  again  by  the 
representatives  of  sugar  farmers,  is  not  more  strict,  and  has  not  been 
more  strict  and  inflexible  than  the  production  controls  contained  in  the 
House  agricultural  bill  and  in  the  Senate  bill. 
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Senator  Young.  Well,  Senator,  the  controls  in  the  sugar  program 
are  quite  strict. 

At  the  present  time,  of  course,  they  are  telling  the  farmers  in  m3? 
area  not  only  now  but  last  year  as  well,  that  they  could  produce  all 
the  sugarbeets  they  wanted  to.  But  under  this  program  you  do  get 
into  a  pretty  strict  control. 

Senator  Gore.  Well,  I  was  trying — I  will  not  press  you  on  it. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  controls  were  considerably 
more  inflexible  with  respect  to  sugar  than  with  respect  to  feed  grains. 

Do  you  agree  or  do  you  not  agree  ? 

Senator  Young.  Well — will  you  state  your  question  again,  please? 

Senator  Gore.  I  said,  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
production  controls  on  sugar  in  past  years,  and  as  contained  in  the 
present  bill,  were  more  strict  than  the  controls  on  feed  grains  contained 
in  the  bill  which  the  Senate  passed  and  which  the  House  defeated  yes¬ 
terday. 

Senator  Young.  Well,  I  think  you  may  be  right. 

The  controls  are  just  as  strict,  but  when  you  get  into  feed  grains 
you  get  into  an  entirely  different  problem.  You  get  into  production 
of  feeds  which  a  farmer  has  to  have  in  his  own  feeding  operations. 

A  farmer  doesn't  have  to  have  the  sugar  and  can  get  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  if  he  wants  to. 

Senator  Gore.  Well,  I  will  not  press  the  point,  but  what  about 
production  payments  ? 

How  does  this  differ  with  respect  to  the  sugar  program  and  the 
Brannan  plan  proposed  a  few  years  ago? 

Senator  Young.  Well,  these  are  production  payments  and,  per¬ 
sonally,  I  haven’t  been  too  opposed  to  production  payments  on  some 
crops  if  you  don’t  go  too  far  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Gore.  Well,  the  reason  I  am  asking  these  questions  is  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  is  here,  and 
other  members  of  the  Agriculture  Commitee,  including  you,  are  pres¬ 
ent,  and  I  am  just  hoping  that  if  we  extend  the  Sugar  Act,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  the  consumers  of  sugar  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  for  sugar  than 
they  would  without  the  act,  that  the  same  Senate  will  insist  that  if 
there  is  price  support  on  feed  grains  that  there  be  reasonable  produc¬ 
tion  controls. 

Senator  Young.  I  think  you  have  an  entirely  different  problem  in 
sugar  and  in  wool  than  you  have  in  some  of  these  other  commodities. 
This  is  a  commodity  in  short  supply  that  we  import  and  if  we  had 
sense  enough  to  raise  our  tariff  a  little  wye  wouldn’t  have  to  have  this 
program  at  all.  I  think  this  is  an  entirely  different  problem. 

Senator  Gore.  Well,  the  production  controls  stem  from  a  bill  enacted 
by  the  same  Congress  and  the  compensatory  payments  come  from  the 
same  Treasury  and  we  only  have  one. 

Senator  Young.  You  have  tough  production  controls. 

Senator  Gore.  Well,  you  and  I  will  have  a  little  private  debate  in 
the  cloakroom. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Chairman,  right  on  that  point,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  let  me  ask  him,  isn’t  there  a  vast  difference  when 
you  take  out  a  specialized  crop  like  sugarbeets  which  is  grown  in 
limited  areas — take  tobacco,  you  can’t  grow  that  nationally  and  you 
can’t  grow  sugarbeets  nationally  and  then  put  regimentation  and  feed 
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controls  on  85  percent  of  this  Nation’s  farms,  it  is  an  entirely  different 
thing. 

Senator  Young.  It  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 

Senator  Gore.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  how  many  States  are  there  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
in  which  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  can  be  produced. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  think  there  are  23  States  that  are  now  pro¬ 
ducing  beets,  of  course,  that  doesn’t  mean  that  more  couldn’t,  and  only 
2  can  produce  sugarcane. 

Senator  Gore.  So  that  is  24  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  Twenty-five. 

Senator  Gore.  Are  there  other  States  that  could  produce  beets  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  Oh,  yes.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Gore.  How  many  more  would  you  say  ? 

Senator  Ellender.  I  don’t  know  but  probably  10  to  15  more. 

Senator  Gore.  Well,  now,  we  may  not  be  able  to  produce  them  in 
Maine  but  that  certainly  gets  a  majority  of  the  States. 

Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment,  if  I 
may,  on  the  comment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

He  is  saying  it  is  justifiable  in  having  production  controls  and 
compensatory  Brannan  plan  payments  for  sugar  and  presumably  also 
for  wool,  but  not  for  these  other  items  because  sugar  and  wool  were 
confined  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  producers,  whereas  wheat 
and  corn  and  the  rest  apply  to  a  great  many. 

This  argument,  I  think,  depends  on  the  premise  that  it  is  fine  to  have 
special  privileges  for  a  few  but  not  for  many. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Chairman,  right  on  that - - 

Senator  Gore.  I  was  fishing  for  a  comment  from  my  distinguished 
and  warm  friend,  Senator  Bennett,  on  this  degree  of  regimentation. 
I  know  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  regimentation  and  strongly  opposed 
to  subsidy. 

I  was  just  hoping  that  he  would  comment  on  it. 

Senator  Carlson.  I  would  just  like  to  make  this  comment  now  as  to 
what  happens  in  the  production  of  wheat. 

In  1951,  Kansas  grew  18  million  acres  of  wheat  and  under  our 
allotment  program  today  this  last  year  we  were  allotted  9.7  million 
acres. 

Don’t  let  anyone  get  the  impression  that  the  agricultural  sections 
have  not  cut  back  their  production  when  they  have  received  some 
payments. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  wonder  if  I  could  get  in  for  just  a  moment. 

You  started  talking  about  compensatory  Brannan-type  payments. 
I  just  want  to  remind  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  compensa¬ 
tory  payments  were  written  into  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1948  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  were  taken 
out  at  a  subsequent  date  because  of  a  proposal  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  it  would  be  extended  to  important  things  of  that 
nature. 

Compensatory  payments  were  originated  by  a  man  named  Ted 
Schultz  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  very  able  man,  and  compen¬ 
satory  payments  under  the  Wool  Act  were  proposed  and  put  there 
before  Mr.  Brannan  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  is  not  a 
new  idea.  It  is  the  way  it  was  going  to  be  applied  with  controlling 
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units  so  that  the  big  farms  could  be  broken  up  that  caused  most  of 
the  trouble. 

Senator  Young.  Under  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1948  the  Secretary 
could  apply  compensatory  payments  to  almost  any  crop. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  had  that  provision  in  the  law,  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  Agriculture  Act  later  on  because  of  the  possibility  some 
people  thought  it  might  be  abused. 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  indi¬ 
cates  he  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  until  the  Senator  from  Utah  says 
something. 

Senator  Gore.  I  wasn’t  requesting  it. 

Senator  Bennett.  Just  fishing  for  it. 

Senator  Gore.  I  was  just  hoping  for  it. 

Senator  Bennett.  The  Senator  from  Utah  would  like  to  make  this 
observation :  The  feed  grains  raised  throughout  the  various  States  in 
the  United  States  are  raised  under  conditions  of  almost  equal  cost. 
There  are  local  variations. 

But  sugar,  half  of  the  sugar,  roughly  40  percent  now,  is  produced 
in  areas  where  wage  costs  are  so— are  very  low,  and  that  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  is  produced  by  people  who  have  the  Ameri¬ 
can  standard  of  living. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can 
make  some  kind  of  arrangement  by  which  the  wages  paid  to  the  sugar 
producers  in  the  United  States  are  comparable  in  level  with  the  wages 
paid  in  these  offshore  islands  and  other  places,  then  I  think  wTe  could 
consider  doing  away  with  the  compensatory  payments. 

Senator  Gore.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman - 

Senator  Douglas.  May  I  say — go  ahead. 

Senator  Gore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cotton  and  tobacco  farmers  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  have  accepted  production  controls. 

The  control  of  production  with  respect  to  tobacco  is  down  to  the 
one-tenth  of  an  acre.  It  is  very  carefully  measured  by  surveyors  be¬ 
fore  the  tobacco  is  harvested. 

If  a  farmer  is  found  to  have  as  much  as  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  in 
excess  of  his  allotment,  he  is  instructed  to  destroy  that  excess  or  he  will 
not  receive  price  support  on  his  entire  crop. 

After  this  excess  is  destroyed,  the  farmer  is  required  to  pay  the 
wages  of  the  surveyor  to  come  back,  examine  the  destroyed  portion  of 
the  crop,  and  remeasure  the  acreage. 

Xow,  the  farmers  have  accepted  this  in  return  for  price  support  at 
a  reasonable  level,  in  much  the  manner  that  the  minimum  wage  is 
provided  for  the  industrial  worker. 

But  all  through  this  program  from  President  Roosevelt’s  adminis¬ 
tration  through  the  Truman  administration,  through  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  now  into  President  Kennedy’s  administration,  the 
com  and  wheat  producers  have  had  price  support  but  they  have  never 
accepted  mandatory  controls. 

I  think  we  need  to  add  the  feed  grains  provisions  of  the  farm  bill  to 
the  sugar  bill. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  got  to  get  into  this. 

Senator  Gore.  First,  let  me  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  if  he  confirms  the  accuracy  of  my  statement. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  would  say  the  Senator  is  in  error  as  to  wheat. 

Senator  Carlson.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  Eleender.  We  have  had  acreage  controls  in  wheat  but  the 
difficulty  has  been  this :  In  1938  when  the  act  was  drafted  there  was  a 
provision  put  into  the  act  that  if  the  national  allotment  was  55  million 
acres  or  less,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  no  jurisdiction. 

He  couldn’t  control  production,  and  when  that  minimum  acreage 
was  put  in  the  bill,  55  million,  production  of  wheat  was  13.2  bushels 
per  acre. 

Today  the  production  of  wheat  is  26.2  bushels  but  we  still  have  the 
55-million-acre  minimum,  and  that  is  giving  us  the  trouble. 

Senator  Gore.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I  amend  my  statement  to  say 
there  have  never  been  effective  production  controls  on  either  wheat  or 
corn  and  I  renew  may  suggestion  to  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  that  we  just  add  feed  grains  as  an  amendment  to  the  sugar 
bill. 

Then  we  will  have  a  real  debate  on  regimentation.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Careson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to,  in  view  of  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  want  to  make  this  record  clear  that 
a  wheatgrower,  a  wheat  farmer,  who  plants  a  half  acre  in  excess  of 
his  quota,  if  he  does  not  plow  that  under  or  destroy  it  he  does  not  get 
any  benefit  payments. 

He  does  not  get  the  price  supports.  In  fact,  he  can  be  penalized, 
some  have  been  sent  to  jail  and  fined,  in  fact,  I  could  get  into  cases 
with  names  where  they  have  been  fined  up  to  $5,000  for  exceeding  their 
quotas. 

Senator  Anderson.  Wouldn’t  the  Senator  from  Kansas  agree  the 
fact  there  was  a  15-acre  waiver  there,  in  there,  anybody  could  plant  15 
acres  of  wheat,  change  the  situation  in  States  like  North  Dakota  and 
Kansas  and  Colorado  and  put  wheat  all  over  the  United  States  and 
that  is  what  throws  it  out  of  balance  ? 

Fifty-five  million  acres  is  too  large  I  quite  agree  with  the  able  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  but  the  55-million-acre  limitation  doesn’t  hurt 
you  half  as  much  as  a  permit  to  raise  15  acres  at  any  time  anywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

To  raise  that  amount  of — — - 

Senator  Gore.  The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  sugar  bill 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Perhaps  they  would  be  willing  to  raise  the 
question  of  regimentation  in  connection  with  this  sugar  bill  if  we  sent 
it  back. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about 
sugar. 

Senator  Young,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  here.  You  always 
make  a  contribution.  Almost  daily  we  hear  these  attacks  upon  the 
domestic  sugar  production,  and  allegations  that  the  consumer  is  being 
damaged  and  penalized. 

What  would  happen  to  agriculture  in  general  if  we  abandoned  the 
Sugar  Act  and  relied  upon  world  sources  and  world  prices  ? 

I  am  not  asking  what  woidd  happen  to  the  consumers,  I  think  it 
would  be  disastrous,  I  am  not  asking  what  would  happen  just  to  the 
wheat  farmers. 

You  are  a  longtime,  distinguished  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  upon  agriculture 
in  general  ? 
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Senator  Young.  Well,  there  would  have  to  be  a  lot  more  land  re 
tired,  and  farmers  would  have  to  go  into  more  production  of  crops 
that  are  already  in  great  surplus. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement,  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  for  each 
acre  going  into  sugarbeets,  you  take  2  acres  out  of  production  because 
the  land  must  be  summer  fallowed  the  previous  year.  This  is  good 
land;  it  it  wasn’t  in  sugarbeet  production  it  would  be  in  production  of 
some  other  commodity  and  probably  one  which  is  in  surplus. 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  you  say  that  it  would  multiply  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  agriculture  generally  quite  a  little  or  increase  all  the  problems? 

Senator  Young.  It  most  certainly  would,  and  would  also  aggravate 
the  employment  situation.  The  sugar  industry  furnishes  employment 
so  a  sizable  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  both  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  machinery  they  need,  and  the  cultivation,  production, 
and  refining  of  the  beets. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  thank  the  Senator,  because  I  believe  that  these 
allegations  are  not  only  inaccurate,  and  they  are  misleading  to  the 
consumer  that  such  a  program  they  imply  would  be  damaging  to  the 
consumer,  but  it  would  be  very  damaging  to  all  the  farmers  all  over 
the  United  States  even  though  they  don’t  have  any  hope  of  raising 
sugar. 

Senator  Y oung.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Douglas. 

Senator  Douglas.  We  members  of  the  committee  enjoy  these  ses¬ 
sions,  because  it  permits  us  a  chance  to  debate  with  our  colleagues 
which  we  seldom  have  on  the  floor.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Gore.  And  seldom  have  such  a  congenial  one  as  a  witness. 

Senator  Young.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  don’t  wish  to  debate  further  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  but  I  cannot  allow  the  comment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  to  pass  on  unobserved. 

He  justifies  the  higher  price  for  sugar  paid  to  domestic  producers 
above  the  world  price  on  the  grounds  the  wage  scale  is  higher. 

I  wonder  if  this  same  argument  can  be  used  in  justification  of  the 
wool  program,  because  what  we  do  by  paying  subsidies  to  wool  pro¬ 
ducers  in  Utah,  and  in  other  States,  is  to  give  them  large  sums  of  money 
and  displace  Australian  and  New  Zealand  wool  where  the  wage  scale 
is  extremely  high. 

So  that  I  think  our  friend  from  Utah  will  have  to  find  another 
excuse  for  these  huge  subsidies  which  the  consumers  of  the  Nation 
have  poured  into  the  pockets  of  the  producers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  am  sure  the  problem  with  respect  to  wool  is 
basically  the  same.  The  total  cost  of  producing  wool  in  this  country 
is  higher  than  it  is  in  New  Zealand. 

Wages  are  only  part  of  it.  There  are  other  costs  that  are  involved. 
So  far  as  the  people  who  handle  sheep  flocks,  they  are  provided  with 
their  living  as  well  as  their  wages,  and  these  costs  are  undoubtedly 
higher. 

I  haven’t  gone  into  the  wool  and  wool  is  not  an  issue  before  us.  In 
fact,  this  sounds  this  morning  more  like  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  than  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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Senator  Ellender.  Not  in  the  Senate  now,  you  mean  in  the  House. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Bennett.  In  the  House,  yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  along  with  my  colleague  from  Tennessee 
I  marvel  at  the  way  in  which  a  great  many  Senators  not  only  accept 
but  defend  strict  production  controls  and  subsidies  for  sugar  and 
wool  applied  to  their  own  States,  but  object  very  strenuously  to  them 
when  they  are  aplied  to  the  great  Mississippi  Valley. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  would  like  to  make  the  point  again,  both  of 
these  commodities  are  in  deficit  supply  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
of  these  others  you  have  been  talking  about  are  in  surplus  supply,  and 
it  seems  to  me  this  makes  one  of  the  fundamental  differences. 

Senator  Gore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  but  one  suggestion  with  re¬ 
spect  to  deficits.  Let  us  charge  our  guests  a  little  admission  fee  as 
they  depart  and  that  will  help  out. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one  question  on  the 
point  particularly  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Fulbright. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Isn’t  it  true,  Senator  Young,  that  in  this  case, 
however,  we  are  developing  an  inefficient  industry  compared  to  soy¬ 
beans,  for  example,  and  you  are  fostering  the  increase  of  an  unnatural 
and  artificial  industry  which  never  except  for  the  sugar  bill  would 
have  developed,  would  it  ? 

Senator  Young.  No,  I  think  we  produce  sugar  quite  efficiently.  If 
we  want  to  buy  our  sugar  from  countries  that  have  virtually  slave 
labor,  then,  of  course,  you  could  probably  buy  cheaper  but  we  can 
buy  many  other  things  abroad,  too.  For  example,  we  could  handle 
all  our  shipping  on  foreign  ships  much  cheaper  than  our  own. 

But  I  think  it  is  to  our  own  best  interests  to  subsidize  the  merchant 
marine  and  keep  it  in  business. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  on  a  national  defense  basis,  isn’t  it? 

Senator  Young.  I  think  food  is  a  problem  in  periods  of  war 
emergency,  too. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  noticed  in  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of 
the  House  committee,  the  father  of  this  bill,  and  I  quote : 

It  is  uneconomical  to  product  it — 

That  is  sugar — 

domestically.  It  has  to  be  on  an  artificial  basis. 

We  talk  about  artificial  price  support.  This  bill  is  important  in  all  areas 
of  the  country,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  that  it  all  be 
grown  here  and  keep  foreign  sugar  out,  to  keep  them  in  business. 

That  is  not  so ;  for  example,  in  soybeans. 

Soybeans  compete.  They  sell  abroad  about  40  percent  on  an  open 
market  for  cash.  I  don’t  quite  see  you  can  say  in  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska’s  question  that  this  would  injure  all  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  strikes  me  that  this  bill  is  a  hindrance  to  all  other  agriculture 
in  that  you  are  developing  a  system  here  which  is  based  upon  the 
encouragement  of  an  inefficient  domestic  industry  which  I  think 
in  the  long  run  will  cut  off  markets  for  such  things  as  tobacco,  soy¬ 
beans,  cotton,  rice,  certainly.  I  don’t  see  how  you  think  this,  if  we 
had  no  sugar  bill  at  all,  this  would  injure  agriculture.  We  didn’t 
have  any  sugar  bill  until  the  depression,  I  believe,  in  1934,  and  the 
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President  at  that  time,  President  Roosevelt,  as  Mr.  Cooley  also  stated, 
that  the  production  in  domestic  areas  should  not  be  increased. 

That  was  one  of  the  original  provisions,  and  this  was  intended  at 
that  time  as  an  emergency  sort  of  relief  measure,  was  it  not? 

Senator  Young.  Perhaps  so.  But  in  periods  of  war  or  emergency, 
you  have  to  have  this  production.  If  we  only  wanted  cheaper  pro¬ 
duction  we  could  buy  all  our  textiles  in  Japan  and  cheaper  than  we 
can  here,  we  can  buy  all  our  wheat  in  Canada  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
produced  here. 

If  we  had  the  same  wage  scale  as  the  rest  of  the  world  this  would 
be  a  different  story,  if  we  only  wanted  to  buy  where  it  was  cheaper - 

Senator  Fuubright.  But  we,  under  our  wage  scale,  do  compete. 
You  are  not  trying  to  say  all  of  our  industry,  agriculture  and  industry 
is  so  inefficient  even  with  our  wage  scale  it  can’t  compete,  are  you? 

We  have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  today  on  trade,  if  you  leave 
out  your  defense  and  other  things,  we  have  a  favorable  balance. 

Here  this  is  unique.  In  none  of  these  other  crops  that  have  been 
discussed  do  we  pay  any  foreign  producer  a  premium. 

Do  we  go  out  and  pay  the  producer  of  wheat  or  any  of  the  other 
items,  rubber  or  anyone  else,  almost  double  the  world  price  ?  I  don’t 
know  of  any.  This  seems  to  me  a  unique  bill. 

Senator  Young.  These  are  surplus  crops. 

Senator  Morton.  The  Senate  bill  does  away  with  it  in  a  5-year 
period. 

Senator  Fuubright.  The  Senate  bill  isn’t  passed  yet.  The  House 
bill  certainly  does  that  and  it  always  had. 

There  is  no  other  crop  in  which  we  go  out  and  distribute  money 
as  we  have  under  this  bill.  It  was  suggested  in  the  House,  and  I 
have  it  here,  with  Mr.  Cooley  in  the  debate,  why  didn’t  we  cut  out 
this  other,  he  said,  it  sort  of  reveals  just  how  terrible  his  bill  is  if  you 
cut  out  the  foreign. 

We  have  got  to  bring  them  in  to  make  it  sort  of  more  or  less  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  everybody.  That  is  about  what  he  said,  wasn’t  it? 

Do  you  recall  that  ? 

Senator  Young.  I  didn’t  read  his  statement. 

Senator  Fuubright.  I  have  it  here,  I  will  look  it  up. 

Senator  Young.  Senator,  if  you  wanted  to  import  where  you  could 
buy  the  cheapest,  many  of  our  farm  industries  would  be  destroyed. 

We  are  keeping  cattle  from  coming  in  from  Argentina  in  great 
numbers  through  an  embargo  because  of  a  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Senator  Fuubright.  We  don’t  pay  the  producers  of  cattle  anywhere 
else  to  produce,  why  do  we  pay  it  at  all  here  ? 

Assuming  you  want  to  protect  this  the  same  way  you  do  cotton  or 
rice  if  you  have  the  acreage  and  so  on  the  strange  part  of  this  is 
bringing  in  this  payment,  production  payment  of  premium  prices  to 
foreign  producers,  isn’t  that  unique  in  this  bill  and  applies  to  no 
other  cases  ? 

Senator  Young.  It  is  a  substitute  for  tariff.  Most  industries  are 
protected  by  a  tariff. 

Senator  Fuubright.  Why  shouldn’t  they  be  protected  by  a  tariff? 
Why  is  this  handled  in  a  unique  way  ? 

We  could  have  a  small  tariff. 

Senator  Young.  If  you  reduced  the  tariff  on  some  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  items  many  of  the  small  industries  would  be  destroyed. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  another  matter. 

I  would  argue,  probably,  you  would  be  better  off. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  trade  bill.  I  suppose 
this  means  you  are  not  in  favor  of  the  trade  bill,  but  we  won’t  get  into 
that  at  this  point,  but  the  purpose,  I  thought  we  were  a  free  trading 
nation,  generally  speaking,  that  is  our  objective,  we  are  not  free  trad¬ 
ing  completely,  certainly,  but  the  markets  of  the  crops  in  my  State, 
I  think,  would  be  injured  by  this  bill,  because  if  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  sell  on  a  free  market  such  things  as  soybeans,  and  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  mentioned,  tobacco  which  is  not  particularly  in  my  State  but 
cotton  is  and  rice  and  poultry,  for  example,  I  don’t  know  how  that  is 
consistent  with  this  bill. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  it  destroys  the  opportunity  for  other  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  world  markets. 

Senator  Young.  Well,  Senator,  if  your  sugarcane  producers  in  the 
South  were  put  out  of  business  they  would  have  to  raise  something 
else,  probably  cotton,  which  is  in  surplus. 

Senator  Fulbright.  But  the  purpose  of  this  bill  it  doesn’t  appear  to 
me  to  be  a  matter  of  protection. 

What  you  are  really  doing  by  incentive  payments,  very  largely, 
larger  than  any  other  crop,  is  inducing  the  creation  of  an  uneconomic 
crop,  that  is  what,  in  effect,  Mr.  Cooley  says  in  his  statement. 

It  is  uneconomic,  so  we  are  going  out  deliberately  and  paying  them 
very  large  incentives  to  start  and  expand  a  domestic  crop.  That 
doesn’t  apply  to  any  of  these  others,  any  other  crop  that  I  can  think 
of.  This  is  unique  in  many  respects. 

Senator  Young.  Senator,  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  textile 
industry,  for  example. 

We  can  buy  our  textiles  much  cheaper  in  Japan  if  we  want  to  do 
that. 

Senator  Fulbright.  We  don’t  pay  the  textile  manufacturers  in¬ 
centives  to  build  more  plants  at  all.  We  are  not  going  out  and  saying 
to  the  textile  manufacturers,  “You  build  more  plants  and  we  will  pay 
you  X  millions  of  dollars,”  that  is  what  this  bill  is  to  do,  however, 
to  build  a  new  plant  every  year. 

We  are  giving  an  affirmative  incentive  to  increase  the  production. 

Senator  Young.  You  have  a  quota  on  imports  of  textiles.  If  you 
want  to  apply  that  same  principle  to  sugar,  that  would  work,  too. 

Senator  Fulbright.  But  that  isn’t  what  this  bill  does.  It  isn’t  to 
protect  it.  If  it  was  restricted  to  that  and  followed  the  same  line  as, 
we  will  sav.  tobacco  and  some  of  the  others,  I  think  we  are  accustomed 
to  it,  whether  it  is  right  or  not. 

But  this  bill  is  unique  in  several  respects.  You  don’t  deny  that,  do 
you?  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  in  our  whole  legislation. 

Senator  Young.  It  has  worked,  though.  It  has  provided  sugar  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  it  costs  the  country  about  $500  or  $600 
million  a  year.  I  don’t  know  why  you  mean  it  is  so  reasonable.  It 
costs  the  consumers.  The  price  of  sugar  today  for  the  consumer  here 
is  twice  what  it  is  in  Mexico,  it  is  about  20  percent  what  it  is  in  Canada. 
Everybody  pavs  through  the  nose  but  you  have  very  ingeniously  hid¬ 
den  it  so  they  don’t  know  it. 
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Senator  Young,  I  will  grant  that  it  is  a  very  ingenious  piece  of 
legislation  but  the  facts  are  it,  costs  the  consumers,  who  are  taxpayers, 
somewhere  around  $600  million,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Senator  Young.  I  wouldn’t  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Fulbright.  And  the  other  strange  part  of  this  is  a  lot  of 
this  goes  to  foreign  producers  which  certainly  isn’t  so  in  any  other 
protection  case  or  any  other  agriculture  product. 

Senator  Young.  To  the  extent  that  it  gives  a  decent  price  to 
foreigners  who  supply  our  sugar  we  are  helping  them. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Then  you  think  this  is  a  foreign  aid  bill  ? 

Senator  Young.  I  would  a  whole  lot  rather  give  them  a  decent  price 
for  things  we  buy  from  them  than  give  our  dollars  to  them. 

Senator  Fulbright.  But  the  main  objective  surely  is  not  that  but 
it  is  to  help  your  people  in  North  Dakota,  the  same  way  that,  the  wheat 
bill  and  the  cotton  bill,  isn’t  it. 

You  wouldn’t  justify  this  on  the  ground  of  being  a  good  way  to 
administer  foreign  aid. 

Senator  Young.  I  would  much  rather  have  a  quota  system,  as  I  say, 
similar  to  those  controling  imports  of  cotton  and  textiles.  This  wouicl 
work  much  better  and  be  less  costly. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  can’t  see  that  this  helps  the  rest  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  I  have  always  advocated  this  be  put  in  with  the  agriculture, 
the  regular  agriculture  bill,  and  sugar  be  treated  just  like  others  and 
given  the  same  kind  of  treatment  you  give  cotton  or  rice  or  tobacco 
or  wheat  or  corn,  however  awry  that  program  may  have  gone,  but 
this  is  a  unique  kind  of  thing  and  it  leads  to  a  certain  kind  of  lobby¬ 
ing  activities,  extracurricular  activities,  that  none  of  the  others  lead 
to  that  I  know  of,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Senator  Young.  The  lobbyists  are  pretty  busy  on  all  legislation, 
particularly  on  tariffs  and  foreign  aid. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  never  had  any  more  examples  of  people  lob¬ 
bying  in  the  cotton  field,  cotton  business,  or  tobacco  than  are  engaged 
in  this. 

There  is  lots  more  money  spent  on  this  program  than  any  one 
of  the  other  crops,  isn’t  that  so  ? 

Senator  Young.  Well,  all  because  of  the  unique  way  we  have  of 
trying  to  protect  our  own  industry. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  are  not  trying  to  protect  it.  You  are 
trying  to  create  a  new  industry  that  did  not  exist.  You  are  giving 
an  affirmative  incentive,  I  don’t  know  why  you  couldn’t  do  it  for 
coffee.  We  import  a  lot  of  coffee.  If  you  spend  enough  money 
you  could  grow  coffee  in  this  country,  if  you  are  willing  to  pay 
enough  for  it,  couldn’t  you  ? 

Senator  Young.  I  doubt  it. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  why  do  you  doubt  it  ? 

We  already  grow  a  lot  in  Hawaii  and  we  could  grow  it  in  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  I  am  sure,  if  you  wanted  to  pay  enough  for  it. 

Senator  Young.  Sugar  is  produced  very  efficiently  in  this  country, 
in  spite  of  the  high  wages  and  the  high  cost  of  machinery  and  the 
high  cost  of  everything  you  have  to  buy. 

Senator  Fulbright.  All  right.  Why  not  put  it  on  the  same  basis 
as  cotton  and  wheat.  I  don’t  see  why  you  have  got  to  have  this  unique 

kind  of  boondoggle. 
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I  never  have  understood  it.  I  tried  to  have  it  put  in  with  the 
others.  The  sugar  bill  was  very  bad  for  the  rice  industry  in  my 
opinion.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  have  had  arguments 
about  this  before,  especially  before  we  lost  Cuba.  But  it  still  is  I 
think  it  interferes  with  other  legitimate  agricultural  activities  because 
of  the  peculiar  way  it  is  handled. 

Senator  Gore.  Will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  questions? 

Senator  Ftjlbright.  Yes. 

Senator  Gore.  The  Senator  has  made  a  suggestion  that  the  sugar 
legislation  be  a  part  of  the  general  agricultural  bill. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  think  it  ought  to  be. 

Senator  Gore.  I  think  that  may  be  very  pertinent  now.  Since  we 
are  faced  with  a  choice,  or  the  danger,  of  either  no  agriculture  bill 
at  all,  or  continuation  of  one  that  will  refill  Billie  Sol’s  bins,  maybe 
we  should  just  offer  a  farm  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  sugar  bill  and 
then  we  will  have  it  all  in  one  bill. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  would  suit  me.  I  would  much  rather 
this  go  before  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  be  considered  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  other  agricultural  commodities  are. 

I  don’t  see  any  justification  for  the  special  treatment  for  this  bill. 
It  started  out  in  1934  in  a  modest  way  and  the  President,  as  Mr. 
Cooley,  I  quoted,  he  said  I  need  only  remind  the  gentlemen  when 
the  first  sugar  bill  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt,  he  said,  that 
this  production  in  the  domestic  area  should  not  be  increased,  this 
is  Mr.  Cooley’s  statement  on  the  floor  on  June  18. 

Mr.  Cooley  is  very  frank  about  several  aspects  of  this  bill  and 
he  is  the  greatest  authority,  I  guess,  and  has  had  more  to  do  with  it 
than  anybody,  and  he  very  frankly  admits  that  we  keep  these  foreign 
subsidies  in  here  in  order  to  sort  of  make  this  thing  look  palatable. 

It  might  have  trouble,  like  he  said  it  would  stand  out  like  a  sore 
thumb  if  we  didn’t  have  this  quota  premium  program. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  ? 

Senator  Morton.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Cooley  has  had  more  to 
do  with  it.  I  might  say  I  question  the  word  “authority.” 

He  had  more  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  also  might  suggest  providing  for  the  domes¬ 
tic  program  in  order  to  make  the  foreign  subsidies  look  good,  too. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  didn’t  quite  hear  that. 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  said,  Senator,  you  interpret  Cooley’s 
position  to  this  end,  that  the  foreign  subsidies  were  continued  in 
order  to  make  the  domestic  program  look  good. 

I  suggest  the  opposite  might  be  just  as  true. 

Senator  Gore.  I  don’t  think  either  one  looks  good. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Of  course,  it  is  so  confusing  and  such  a  diffi¬ 
cult  bill  to  understand  it  may  be  that  is  one  of  its  principal  merits. 
But  Mr.  Cooley  said  this  on  page  10009  on  June  18 : 

We  know — 

And  I  quote : 

We  know  enough  about  this  program  to  realize  that  if  we  do  away  with 
quotas  and  do  away  with  premiums  the  only  thing  you  would  have  left  would 
be  payments  to  the  domestic  producers  and  those  payments  would  stand  up 
like  a  sore  thumb  and  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  justify. 
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That  is  what  Mr.  Cooley  said,  they  would  be  the  same  basis  as 
the  payments  that  are  now  made  for  support  prices  of  cotton,  and 
tobacco  and  all  the  others.  They  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb. 

I  get  a  lot  of  criticism,  all  of  us  do  from  the  farm  States  about 
these  other  programs,  but  not  sugar,  no  one  ever  says  a  word  about 
sugar. 

Senator  Williams.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 

Senator  Fulbright.  It  is  accepted  without  any  question  almost 
and  it  is  slipped  through  always  the  last  day  ever  since  I  have  been 
here,  it  is  brought  in  the  last  2  days  before  it  expires  and  you  have 
got  to  act  immediately.  It  is  never  brought  in  in  a  regular  way 
such  as  the  other  agricultural  products. 

Senator  Bennett.  Do  you  know  who  is  responsible  for  that?  Mr. 
Cooley,  he  is  the  one  who  makes  the — makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
discuss  it  earlier. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Cooley  is  devoted  to  this  bill.  [Laughter.] 

I  am  only  saying  the  bill  itself  is  an  anachronism  and  it  is 
unique  and  it  has  no  justification  for  being  handled  in  this  manner. 

It  ought  to  be  part  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana’s  regular  agricul¬ 
tural  bill  and  treated  like  other  agricultural  commodities,  and  with 
the  same  kind  of,  I  think,  objectivity,  and  freedom  from  the  kind  of 
pressures  that  this  bill  develops  because  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
money  that  is  involved. 

Senator  Williams.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  What  did  Mr.  Cooley  say  about  the  justification 
of  the  22  million  payment  to  the  Dominican  Republic  ? 

Senator  F ulbright.  He  is  all  for  it.  I  am  not  for  this  bill  at  all.  I 
make  my  position  plain.  I  voted  against  this  bill.  I  tried  once  to  stop 
it  and  I  think  we  got  four  votes,  maybe  five.  But  there  is  no  question 
about  the  bill  having  support. 

When  you  look  at  the  amount  of  money  that  is  spread  around  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  could  get  any  bill  supported,  but  Mr.  Cooley  did,  he  wanted 
to  give  them  that  money. 

I  am  not  for  that  either,  if  that  is  the  Senator’s  question. 

Senator  Carlson.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
might  also  have  some  problems  when  he  is  talking  about  agricultural 
commodities.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not  object  to  a  subsidy  of  $20 
for  cotton  and  I  can’t  object  to  80  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  can’t  we  put  it  in  the  same  bill  with  cotton 
and  wheat  and  let  it  be  handled  with  other  commodities,  why  is  this 
special  treatment  for  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  say  that  he  inherited  this 
sugar  bill. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  certainly  wasn’t  intimating  that  the  chair¬ 
man  had  anything  to  do - 

The  Chairman.  The  Sugar  Act  has  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  since  the  first  sugar  bill  was  passed, 
I  don’t  know  how  long  ago  it  was,  but - 

Senator  Fulbright.  1934. 
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The  Chairman.  1934.  It  is  connected  with  the  tariff,  a  subject  over 
which  this  committee  has  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Fulbright.  It  was  really  intended,  I  think,  as  a  minor  re¬ 
lief  program  in  a  period  of  great  depression  and  it  was  an  effort ;  we 
did  many  things  in  those  days,  like  leaf  raking  and  WPA  and  other 
things,  and  this  was — in  which  the  President  as  quoted  here,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  domestic  production  was  not  to  be  increased. 

The  intention  was  not  to  build  up  a  huge  inefficient  domestic  pro¬ 
gram,  and  it  has  completely  departed  from  its  original  purpose. 

I  certainly  don’t  think  the  chairman  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
at.  all,  and  he  doesn’t  even  grow  any  sugarbeets  so  far  as  I  know. 

But  I  think  it  has  gotten  out  of  hand  and  now  it  is  getting  more 
and  more  costly,  and  I  object  to  receiving  criticism  from  people  about 
our  agricultural  bill,  from  particularly  city  people  and  here  sugar  goes 
along  and  never,  it  is  hardly  mentioned.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
same  boat  with  everybody  else  in  agriculture.  I  don’t  see  why  it 
should  be  given  this  special  treatment. 

To  say  to  repeal  it  would  be  injurious  to  other  agriculture  as  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  does,  I  can’t  go  along  with  that  at  all. 

I  think  it  would  be,  if  anything,  beneficial  but  in  any  case,  I  see 
no  justification  for  special  treatment. 

I  don’t  think  this  is  the  right  way  to  give  foreign  aid  either.  If 
you  are  going  to  give  foreign  aid  it  ought  to  be  under  some  kind  of 
regulations  that  at  least  are  reasonably  designed  to  see  it  help  the 
people. 

This  goes  as  you  all  know  in  many  cases  to  huge  corporations  in 
some  of  these  countries,  many  of  them  owned  by  even  Europeans, 
I  think  the  largest  one  in  Peru  is  a  German  corporation,  and  so  on 
all  down  the  line.  It  has  no  relation  to  local  development,  I  think 
or  very  little. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  in  these  sugar  industries  in  the  foreign 
countries  you  have  the  worse  conditions  of  any  other  areas. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  make  this  statement,  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  many  great  problems,  and  difficulties,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  headaches  we  have  is  this  sugar  bill.  I  recall  at 
the  last  session,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  no  doubt  re¬ 
member  it,  that  the  bill  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Representatives 
until  the  day  before  the  deadline  for  its  enactment,  June  30.  and  we 
had  to  stay  up  all  night  in  order  to  get  the  bill  enacted  by  midnight  of 
June  30. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  customary.  It  happens  almost  that 
way  every  year. 

Senator  Bennett.  Not  by  our  choice. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Young. 

Senator  Young.  Thank  you  for  a  very  interesting  morning. 

The  Chairman.  The  importance  of  what  you  have  said  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  discussion  you  have  created. 

Senator  Gore.  You  made  a  fine  impression.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  Senator  Gordon  Allott. 

Take  a  seat,  Senator. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  COLORADO 

Senator  Allott.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  want  to  say  first  of  all,  that  I  am  very  happy  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  has  taken  this  bill  up  with  dispatch,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  have  a  hearing  on  the  sugar  bill  before  the 
Finance  Committee  in  view  of  the  recent  history  of  this  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss 
some  of  the  domestic  provisions  of  H.R.  12154  and  particularly  those 
provisions  that  pertain  to  the  sugarbeet  industry. 

The  growing  and  processing  of  sugarbeets  is  a  vital,  important,  and 
essential  part  of  the  economy  of  my  State  of  Colorado. 

Our  farmers  produce  beets  in  25  of  Colorado’s  63  counties.  One  of 
them — Weld  County — is  and  for  many  years  has  been  the  largest 
sugarbeet-producing  county  in  our  Nation. 

In  Colorado  we  have  14  processing  plants,  including  one  which  spe¬ 
cializes  in  the  handling  of  valuable  byproducts  of  the  manufacturing 
process.  My  State  is  the  headquarters  for  4  of  the  Nation’s  15  beet 
sugar  companies. 

Colorado  is  the  second  largest  beet  sugar-producing  State  in  the 
Nation.  Last  year,  our  sugar  mills  turned  out  nearly  18  percent  of 
all  the  beet  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States. 

So  you  can  see  that  the  people  of  my  State  have  a  direct  stake  in 
the  operation  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  a  tremendous  interest  in  the  enact¬ 
ment.  of  the  kind  of  law  that  will  promote  the  stability  of  the  sugar- 
beet  industry. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  also  have  a  stake  in  the  stability 
and  the  dependability  of  the  sugarbeet  industry  of  Colorado,  for  we 
produce  enough  sugar  to  meet  the  annual  needs  of  more  than  6*4 
million  persons  in  addition  to  the  entire  population  of  Colorado. 

I  view  the  domestic  provisions  of  H.R.  12154  as  contributing  to 
the  stability  of  the  industry  to  a  measurable  degree,  and  this  is  the 
principal  virtue  of  those  provisions. 

The  new  basic  quota  of  2,650,000  tons  at  the  present  consumption 
level  recognizes  roughly  the  marketing  and  production  levels  the 
industry  has  reached  in  recent  years  while  it  has  been  helping  mate¬ 
rially  to  fill  the  gap  in  domestic  supplies  caused  by  production  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  2  other  domestic  areas — Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

The  new  growth  formula  provided  in  H.R.  12154  is  expected  to  add 
enough  each  year  to  the  beet  sugar  quota  to  absorb  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
creased  yields  per  acre  which  the  technological  advancements  of  the 
industry  bring  about,  and  also  to  provide  an  acreage  reserve  for  the 
entry  of  some  new  blood  into  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

'  Since  the  beet  sugar  industry  has  been  absorbing  the  growth  portion 
of  Puerto  Rican  and  Hawaiian  quotas  in  recent  years,  as  well  as  part 
of  their  basic  quotas,  through  the  allocation  of  deficits,  the  beet  sugar 
industry  actually  has  been  receiving  an  annual  growth  increment 
about  equal  to  what  the  bill  would  provide. 

Thus  the  bill  does  not  provide  any  huge  increase  in  either  basic  quota 
or  growth  for  the  beet  sugar  industry— as  you  see  when  you  examine 
all  the  facts.  The  Hawaiian  and  Puerto  Rican  deficits  have  been  an 
important  part  of  the  beet  sugar  quota  in  recent  years. 
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Last  year,  for  example,  more  than  40,000  tons  of  the  adjusted  beet 
sugar  quota  of  2,609,000  tons  came  from  deficit  allocations. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  figures  published  in  connection  with  this 
bill  do  not  reflect  the  deficit  allocations,  and  therefore  they  present  a 
distorted  picture,  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  truly  modest  in¬ 
creases  the  beet  sugar  industry  will  receive  through  this  bill.  The 
first  table  on  page  2  of  the  House  committee  report  on  the  bill,  for 
example,  presents,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  distorted  picture. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  insert  in  the 
record  at  this  point  a  brief  table  making  a  comparison  between  basic 
domestic  quotas  under  the  present  law,  taking  deficit  allocations  into 
account,  and  the  domestic  quotas  this  bill  would  provide. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  the  insertion  may  be  made. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 


Table  I. — Domestic  quotas  at  9,700,000  consumption  level,  present  law  and 

H.R.  1215  If 

[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Area 

Present  law  i 

H.R.  12154 

2, 400, 000 
750,000 

1,  050,  000 
935, 000 
17,  000 

2,  650, 000- 
895, 000 
1, 110,  000 
1, 140,  000 
15, 000 

>  Reflecting  allocation  of  anticipated  deficits  if  present  law  were  to  be  in  effect  through  all  of  1962. 


Senator  Allott.  As  you  will  see  by  this  table,  the  increase  in  the 
beet  quota  is  only  about  10  percent  at  the  present  level  of  consump¬ 
tion,  over  what  it  would  be  if  the  present  law  were  in  effect  all  this 
year  and  if  the  anticipated  offshore  domestic  deficits  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

You  will  notice  that  no  deficits  are  reflected  in  the  new  basic  quotas 
because  under  this  bill,  all  domestic  quotas  will  be  allocated  to  foreign 
nations. 

In  contrast  to  the  modest  increase  in  the  beet  quota,  some  of  the 
increases  given  to  foreign  countries  by  this  bill  are  astronomical. 

So  you  may  make  the  comparison,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
your  permission  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  record  a  table  showing 
foreign  quotas  and  temporary  allocations  proposed  by  this  bill,  and 
foreign  quotas  under  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 
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(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 

Table  II. — Foreign  quotas  and  temporary  allocations  under  H.R.  12154  and 
foreign  quotas  under  present  law  at  9,100,000-ton  consumption  level 

[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Cuba _ 

Philippines _ 

Peru _ 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico _ 

Nicaragua _ _ 

Haiti _ _ 

Netherlands _ 

Republic  of  China... 

Panama _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

British  West  Indies.. 

Colombia _ 

Brazil _ ' _ 

India _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Fiji  Islands . . 

French  West  Indies. 

Australia _ 

South  Africa _ 

Mauritius _ 

Ecuador _ 

Guatemala _ 

Argentina _ 

Paraguay _ 

British  Honduras _ 

Canada _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Belgium _ 

Hong  Kong _ 


Country 


Present  law 
quota 


H.R.  12154 


Basic 


Temporary 


quota 


allocation 


3,  208, 000 
980, 000 
108, 518 
96, 308 
80, 108 
15,  748 
7,  640 
3,  940 
3,  802 
3,802 
3,  792 
84 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
631 
516 
182 
3 


1  1,  500, 000 
1,  050,  000 
200,  000 
200,  000 
200,  000 
30,  000 
25, 000 
10,  000 
45,  000 
15. 000 
30, 000 
100, 000 
35,  000 
190,  000 
30, 000 
10, 000 
10,000 
40,000 
50, 000 
20,000 
10,  000 
30. 000 
20, 000 
20,000 
10, 000 
10, 000 
631 
516 
182 
3 


150,000 
150,  000 
150,  000 
150, 000 


150, 000 


150, 000 


150,  000 

100, 000 


150, 000 
100. 000 
100, 000 


i  Withheld  from  Cuba  and  allocated  temporarily  as  shown  in  3d  column. 


Senator  Allott.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  however,  although  the 
bill  does  not  provide  substantial  increases  for  the  beet  sugar  indusry, 
it  does  provide  a  god  measure  of  stability. 

It  exchanges  the  uncertain  deficit  allocations  for  the  certainty  of  a 
modestly  larger  basic  quota.  Because  this  will  mean  increased  sta¬ 
bility  for  the  beet  sugar  industry  of  Colorado,  I  am  glad  to  support 
the  domestic  quota  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  about  1  minute,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
one  other  aspect  of  the  bill  which  I  have  not  included  in  my  state¬ 
ment,  and  that  is  the  so-called  temporary  allocations  of  the  Cuban 
quota. 

I  must  disagree  with  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  in  this  respect. 

There  are  two  reasons,  two  main  reasons,  for  this,  in  my  opinion. 
The  first  is  that  no  nation  or  country  or  territory  which  receives  a  tem¬ 
porary  allocation  can  possibly  or  will  regard  it  as  a  temporary  alloca¬ 
tion  beyond  the  first  year. 

If  the  temporary  allocation  continues  as  long  as  2  years  these  people 
will  begin  to  consider  that  they  have  a  vested  interest  in  this  alloca¬ 
tion,  and  thus  the  disruption,  if  it  should  be  attempted  to  be  taken 
away  later,  is  going  to  cause  us,  in  my  opinion,  very  great  harm. 
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The  second  reason  and  which  I  feel  is  a  basic  mistake  in  this  respect 
is  this:  There  are  others,  but  these  are  the  two  main  reasons — and 
that  is  that  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  in  which  I  have  been  very  greatly 
interested  for  a  period  of  several  years,  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  we  have 
there  a  situation  which  we  all  know  about,  but  one  of  the  certainly 
indisputable  characteristics  of  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  the 
extreme  economic  situation  in  which  it  finds  itself,  where  even  basic 
foods,  particularly  basic  proteins,  are  rationed  to  such  an  extreme 
degree  that  this  in  itself  may  help  us  solve  the  Cuban  situation. 

Now,  we  had  in — this  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  since  we  all  have 
ability  in  emotionalism  about  Cuba  at  the  present  time — it  is  hard  for 
us  to'  realize  that  Cuba  has  furnished  us  with  a  steady  supply  of 
sugar  over  a  great  number  of  years,  and  that  they  have  even  held 
during  war  years  sugar  supplies  in  reserve  and  stored  them  for  our  use. 

Now,  the  basic  quota  allotted  to  Cuba  of  Vy2  million  short  tons,  in 
my  opinion,  if  allocated  on  a  temporary  basis,  will  take  away  from 
Cuba,  and  from  the — particularly  the — people  in  Cuba,  the  cherry 
that  we  ought  to  keep  dangling  before  them  as  an  incentive  to  over¬ 
throw  their  own  government. 

If  we  allocate  this  on  even  a  temporary  base,  knowing  that  these 
countries  are  going  to  assume  that  it  is  permanent  real  quick,  if  we 
allocate  it  on  a  temporary  base,  we  are  taking  away  from  Cuba  and 
saying  to  them,  “There  isn’t  any  hope  because  even  if  you  should 
overthrow  your  government,  you  cannot  go  back  to  the  method  that 
you  have.” 

I  do  not  advocate  any  allocation  to  Cuba  at  this  time. 

I  would  oppose  it  very  violently,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
make  a  temporary  allocation  of  these  quotas  to  these  other  countries 
and  thus  destroy  the  incentive  that  these  people  might  have  for  re¬ 
establishing  in  Cuba  a  very  active  and  good  sugarbeet  industry  which 
they  are  going — not  sugarbeet,  sugarcane  industry — which  they  are 
going  to  have  to  have  come  the  day  that  those  people  are  able  to 
overthrow  their  Communist  masters. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  committee  for  listening 
to  me,  and  the  opportunity  to  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Allott. 

Any  questions? 

The  Chair  has  been  requested  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  record 
the  statement  from  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  of  Utah ;  and  another  state¬ 
ment  by  Senator  John  A.  Carroll. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow.) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss,  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of  Utah 

Mr.  Chairman  anrl  members  of  the  committee,  the  Sugar  Act  is  of  tremendous 
important  to  the  farmers  of  Utah,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak 
in  their  behalf.  I  shall  confine  my  comments  to  the  domestic  provisions  of 
the  bill  H.R.  12154.  and  specifically  and  in  particular  to  the  provisions  that 
affect  the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  has  had  a  long  and  colorful  history  in  the  State 
of  Utah.  One  of  the  great  epics  of  pioneer  America  is  the  courageous  effort  to 
establish  a  beet  sugar  industry  in  Utah  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Ma¬ 
chinery  for  a  beet  sugar  processing  plant  was  purchased  in  England  and  hauled 
across  the  plains  of  America  by  ox  team,  under  great  hardship,  in  the  early 
1850’s.  That  first  great  effort  met  insurmountable  difficulties  and  later  the 
project  was  abandoned.  Some  40  years  later  the  first  successful  beet  sugar 
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plant  in  Utah  was  established  in  Lehi.  This  was  the  first  beet  sugar  mill  in 
America  to  be  constructed  entirely  of  American  machinery  by  American  work¬ 
men,  and  it  had  many  years  of  successful  operation. 

The  mill  at  Lehi  was  the  forerunner  of  the  industry  which  contributes  so 
much  to  the  Utah  economy  today.  Now  there  are  five  beet  sugar  factories  in  my 
State,  and  sugarbeets  are  grown  by  farmers  in  10  counties.  Utah  is  also  one 
of  four  States  which  produces  sugarbeet  seed. 

And  so  you  can  see  why  the  terms  of  this  bill,  which  directly  govern  the 
conditions  under  which  sugar  is  marketed  in  the  United  States,  is  of  such  con¬ 
cern  to  the  farmers,  and  in  fact,  to  all  the  people  of  Utah. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  slight  increase  in  the  beet  sugar  quota — permitting 
about  10  percent  greater  marketing  of  beet  sugar  this  year  than  under  terms 
of  the  present  law.  The  bill  would  also  provide  a  slightly  larger  share  of  future 
growth  in  the  U.S.-sugar  market  for  the  beet  sugar  industry.  Annual  sugar  con¬ 
sumption  per  capita  is  practically  constant  in  the  United  States — with  some 
seasonal  variations,  of  course — and  so  as  our  population  grows,  the  need  for 
sugar  grows. 

It  is  sound  national  policy,  in  the  state  of  the  world  today,  that  we  should 
place  greater  reliance  on  the  sugarbeet  producers  of  Utah  and  other  States,  not 
only  for  our  current  supplies,  but  also  for  our  future  supplies. 

The  slight  increase  in  the  beet  sugar  share  of  future  growth  in  our  market 
will  help  to  permit  some  new  growers  to  produce  sugarbeets.  It  should  also 
help  to  provide  for  at  least  part  of  the  increasing  yields  per  acre  which  the 
splendid  technological  improvements  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  are  bringing 
about. 

However,  the  chief  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  farmers  to  the  economy 
of  Utah  from  the  domestic  features  of  this  bill  are  the  benefits  of  stability.  For 
2  years  the  industry— -indeed  the  whole  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States — 
has  been  plagued  by  the  uncertainties  and  vagaries  inherent  in  the  series  of 
short-term  extensions  of  the  Sugar  Act  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  enact 
under  the  pressure  of  the  times.  Now,  however,  we  have  the  opportunity,  and 
I  believe  the  obligation,  to  enact  a  long-range  law  which  will  enable  our  farmers 
to  know  the  conditions  under  which  their  sugar  will  be  sold — not  for  only  a  few 
months  or  a  few  weeks  ahead,  but  for  the  next  4%  years. 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  not  until  next  year  will  most  of  the  sugar 
be  sold  that  is  produced  from  the  crop  that  is  now  in  the  ground  in  Utah.  A 
long-range  law  is  essential  for  the  sensible  planning  of  our  State’s  agriculture, 
and  the  agriculture  in  all  the  States  in  which  sugar  crops  are  grown. 

And  so  I  strongly  urge  the  enactment  of  a  long-range  law,  before  the  present 
act  expires  at  the  end  of  next  week,  a  law  that  embodies  the  principles  of  the 
domestic  features  of  H.R.  12154. 


Statement  by  Hon.  John  A.  Carroll,  Senator  From  the  State  of  Colorado 

CONSUMERS  AND  FARMERS  NEED  THE  SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  November  of  1930  a  man,  whose  friendship  I  cherished  above 
all  others  and  whose  memory  I  revere  to  this  day,  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  Colorado. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in  sending  him  here. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  best  remember  him  as  the  father  of  the  first 
Sugar  Act — the  late  Senator  Edward  P.  Costigan. 

The  Jones-Costigan  Sugar  Act  has  been,  for  28  years,  a  stabilizing  force  in 
the  sugar  economy  of  the  world. 

Senator  Costigan  was  a  man  dedicated  to  promoting  the  common  good. 

The  chaos  in  the  sugar  market  in  the  post-World  War  I  years  dramatized 
to  Senator  Costigan  the  need  for  a  marketing  system  that  would  accomplish 
three  objectives:  (1)  Hold  sugar  prices  to  the  housewife  at  a  low  and  stable 
level,  (2)  guarantee  American  consumers  a  steady  sugar  supply,  and  (3)  provide 
a  decent  income  to  the  family  farmer  growing  beets  or  cane. 

Early  in  1934  President  Roosevelt  asked  for  a  sugar  program. 

Senator  Costigan’s  sugar  plan  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on  May  9, 
1934. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  Costigan  sugar  plan  is  retained  today  in  the  bill 
before  this  committee.  Only  some  of  the  details  have  been  changed. 
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SUPPLY  MANAGEMENT  PRINCIPLE 

The  fundamental  Costigan  principle  '.vas  one  of  supply  management.  It  sought 
to  balance  supplies  with  demand  by  assigning,  under  a  quota  system,  a  portion 
of  the  market  needs  to  producer  units. 

Compensatory  payments  were  to  be  made  to  producers  for  adjusting  their 
production  to  marketing  quotas.  These  payments  augmented  their  income  and 
guaranteed  an  equitable  division  of  sugar  returns  among  beet  and  cane  proces¬ 
sors,  farmer  and  hired  laborers.  The  payments  also  provided  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  child-labor. 

The  Costigan  formula  has  worked  with  unbelievable  success. 

There  are  no  sugarbeet  or  cane  farmers,  nor  processing  companies,  who  would 
do  away  with  the  Costigan  supply  management  formula. 

Nor  would  the  housewife  want  to  return  to  the  years  when  sugar  would  cost 
10  cents  a  pound,  go  to  26  cents  a  pound,  then  back  down  to  7  cents  a  pound,  all 
in  the  space  of  34  months.  This  is  what  was  happening  in  1920. 

The  supply  management,  compensatory  program  has  succeeded  and  should 
be  retained  intact  and  extended  for  5  years,  as  proposed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


FARM  BUREAU  AGREES  TO  MARKETING  PRINCIPLE 

I  was  pleased  to  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  yesterday  the  representative  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  supported  the  Jones-Costigan  marketing  control  principle.  In 
answer  to  a  question  he  stated  that  the  Farm  Bureau  endorsed  the  principle  of 
marketing  controls  and  compensatory  payments  for  certain  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  namely  sugar  and  wool.  This  means  that  all  important  national  farm 
organizations  agree  on  the  basic  principles  in  the  legislation  we  have  before  us. 

This  in  itself  is  again  a  great  tribute  to  the  men  who  drafted  the  first  act  back 
in  1934.  It  has  succeeded  so  well  that  28  years  later  farmer  organizations  and 
processor  organizations,  who  not  often  agree  on  anything,  do  agree  that  this 
particular  supply  management  program  is  effective  and  must  be  extended  in 
the  interest  of  the  common  good. 

CONSUMER  IIAS  BENEFITED 

The  Jones-Ccstigan  sugar  program  has  served  the  consumer  well. 

No  other  basic  food  has  been  more  stable  in  supply  and  price  than  sugar. 

Great  fluctuations  have  occurred  in  the  prices  of  some  food  products,  especially 
those  imported. 

The  price  of  sugar  for  25  years  has  been  “reasonable”  by  anybody’s  standards. 

Related  to  the  wholesale  price  index  for  all  foods,  sugar  was  4.82  cents  per 
pound  in  1938  and  4.15  cents  per  pound  in  1961.  (The  index  for  all  foods  was 
93  in  1938  and  222  in  1961. ) 

Related  to  disposable  personal  income,  sugar  was  4.57  cents  per  pound  in  193S 
and  2.38  cents  per  pound  in  1961. 

And  the  Jones-Costigan  formula  has  held  American  sugar  prices  stable  in  the 
face  of  international  sugar  prices. 

The  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  recently  reported  that 
the  average  retail  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  was  5  cents  per  pound 
below  the  median  price  of  sugar  in  121  foreign  nations. 

This  is  not  the  low,  so-called  world  price  which  applies  to  the  “dump”  or 
residual  sugar  of  about  5  million  tons,  some  of  which  comes  to  the  United  States. 
Rather,  the  FAO  is  referring  to  the  57.5  million  tons  of  sugar  consumed  around 
the  world. 

Other  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Jones-Costigan  formula  in  stabilizing 
the  price  of  sugar  is  the  fact  that  an  American  workman  needs  to  spend  less 
time  at  his  job  than  a  workman  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world  in  order  to 
earn  enough  to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar. 

A  bricklayer  in  the  United  States  needs  to  work  only  4  minutes  to  buy  a  kilo¬ 
gram  (2.2  pounds)  of  sugar. 

In  England  a  man  must  work  20  minutes ;  in  France,  24  minutes ;  in  Italy,  82 
minutes ;  in  Russia,  324  minutes. 

THE  JONES-COSTIGAN  ACT  HAS  WORKED 

It  is  evident,  that  the  Jones-Costigan  supply  management,  coinpensatorv  pay¬ 
ment  sugar  program  has  achieved  the  objectives  of  its  authors. 
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It  has  made  possible  the  production,  as  a  matter  of  national  security,  of  one- 
half  of  our  sugar  needs  within  the  United  States  without  a  protective  tariff ;  it 
has  assured  consumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply  of  sugar;  it  has  kept 
prices  at  a  reasonable  level. 

The  one-half  cent  per  pound  tax  imposed  on  all  sugar  manufactured  or  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  has  made  the  Jones-Costigan  program  as  fiscally 
sound  as  the  most  conservative  politician  could  ask  for. 

THE  SUGAR  ACT  IS  FISCALLY  SOUND 

Since  1937  there  has  been  a  net  return  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  over  $450 
million  after  compensatory  payments  to  domestic  sugar  producers.  This  is  the 
difference  between  the  sugar  excise  tax  collections  and  stabilization  payments. 

In  1960,  for  example,  the  total  sugar  tax  collections  were  $94,955,473. 

The  total  compensatory  payments  to  producers  were  $72,985,573. 

The  net  gain  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  was  $22  million. 

The  Jones-Costigan  sugar  program  is  fiscally  sound. 

COLORADO  NEEDS  SUGAR  ACT 

Many  times,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  described  the  value  of  the  Sugar  Act  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

On  May  14  of  this  year  I  told  the  Senate  how  the  economy  of  Colorado  benefits 
from  the  Sugar  Act. 

I  shall  not  go  into  detail  here,  but  I  will  at  least  remind  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  Colorado  is  the  second  largest  sugarbeet-producing  State  in  the 
Union. 

Sugarbeets  produce  $70  million  in  annual  income  in  Colorado. 

We  have  more  farms  producing  sugar  beets  in  Colorado  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

Colorado’s  interest  in  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  considerable. 

As  a  Coloradan  I  can  tell  you  of  the  need  of  our  farmers,  our  processors,  and 
our  consumers  for  stabilizing  legislation. 

As  a  Coloradan  I  can  tell  you  of  our  pride  in  the  wisdom  and  foresightedness 
of  our  late  Senator,  Ed  Costigan,  who  fashioned  the  first  sugar  program. 

It  was  because  Senator  Costigan  knew  firsthand  the  plight  of  our  sugar 
farmers,  our  sugar  factories,  and  our  sugar  consumers  in  Colorado  that  the 
first  Sugar  Act  was  born. 

Now,  28  years  later,  I  ask  that  the  Costigan  plan  be  extended  so  that  the  people 
of  his  State  of  Colorado  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  good  fruits  of  the  wise  and 
practical  program  he  devised. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  the  W.  R.  Grace 
Co.  feels  that  certain  implications  of  the  statements  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  relative  to  Peru  might  he  interpreted  adversely  to  them, 
and  that  they  are  preparing  a  statement,  not  necessarily  in  reply  or 
explanation,  but  further  developing  the  issues,  and  I  ask  that  that, 
in  all  fairness  be  printed  immediately  following  the  comments  on 
Peru  which  I  made  on  Wednesday. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection.  The  insertion  will  be  made. 
(Seep.  61.) 

The  next  witness  is  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  representing  the  Mexican  Association  of  Sugar  Producers. 

Mr.  Chapman,  take  a  seat,  sir,  and  proceed. 

STATEMENT  0E  OSCAR  L.  CHAPMAN,  COUNSEL  FOR  UNION  NA- 

CIONAL  DE  PRODUCTORES  DE  AZUCAR,  S.A.  DE  C.Y.  (MEXICO) 

Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  brought  with  me  some  charts  which  I 
thought  would  help  expedite  the  discussion  because  of  the  fact  of  the 
limitation  of  time. 
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I  have  briefed  my  remarks,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  permit  me  to  file  a  fuller  statement  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  the  insertion  will  be  made 
following  your  oral  presentation. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Oscar  L.  Chapman. 

I  am  appearing  here  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Sugar  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  Mexico,  which,  together  with  the  peoples  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  has  a  very  vital  stake  in  this  legislation. 

I  realize  that  time  is  very  short  and  therefore  I  have  prepared  a 
short  statement  in  outline  form  which  I  will  present  orally. 

With  the  committee’s  permission,  however,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  record  a  longer  statement  which  substantiates  in  detail  every 
statement  I  will  make  in  the  oral  presentation. 

Before  getting  into  the  body  of  my  statement,  I  would  like  to  make 
three  preliminary  comments  which  may  serve  to  bring  the  remainder 
of  my  statement  into  sharper  focus. 

First.  I  do  not  represent  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  authorized  to  state  the  position  of 
that  Government.  My  one  and  only  client  here  is  the  Sugar  Produc¬ 
ers  Association  of  Mexico  which  I  have  been  representing  since  1055, 
and  not  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sugar  quota,  but  in  other 
matters  for  them  as  well. 

Second.  Mexico  does  not  appear  here  asking  for  aid.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  I  shall  point  out  in  greater  detail  later,  Mexico,  more  than 
any  other  country,  appears  here  as  an  honest  seller  to  discuss  common 
price  and  supply  problems  with  the  representatives  of  its  largest  for¬ 
eign  sugar  customer. 

Fourth.  The  Sugar  Producers  Association  of  Mexico  does  not 
wish  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  portion  of  the  House  bill  designed 
to  give  additional  relief  to  the  U.S.  domestic  producers.  Nor  do  we 
wish  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  quota  assigned  to  any  particular 
foreign  country,  other  than  Mexico.  Our  purpose  here  is  to  make  a 
positive  case  for  Mexico,  not  a  negative  case  for  someone  else.  And 
that  means  that  we  are  here  to  try  to  present  a  positive  case  for  Mexico 
for  that  portion  of  the  market  that  the  domestic  producers  cannot 
supply. 

The  rest  of  my  statement  I  will  present  in  outline  form,  merely  mak¬ 
ing  bare  assertions,  as  is  required  by  the  amount  of  time  allotted  to  me. 

Pest  assured,  however,  that  I  can  support  with  statistics,  history, 
and  reasoning  every  statement  made  in  this  outline,  and  during  the 
question  period  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

I.  The  basic  purpose  of  any  governmental  program  relating  to  sugar 
is  to  provide  an  adequate  and  continuous  supply  to  the  United  States 
at  a  price,  which  is  fair  to  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

II.  Markets  for  some  products,  including  sugar,  must  be  stabilized 
if  there  is  to  be  an  adequate  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 

A.  The  countries  of  the  world  have  recognized  the  validity  of  this 
proposition  by  executing  commodity  stabilization  agreements  for 
sugar,  tin,  wheat,  and  olive  oil.  One  is  also  being  considered  for  coffee. 

B.  The  United  Nations  recognized  the  validity  of  this  proposition 
in  1953  when  it  issued  a  report  saying : 

Sugar  exhibits  to  an  unusual  degree  the  features  that  make  the  operation  of 
.an  unregulated  free  market  undesirable. 
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C.  The  United  States  recognized  the  validity  of  this  proposition 

when  it  signed  the  Punta  del  Este  Charter,  committing  itself  to  help 
to  find  a —  1 

solution  to  the  grave  problem  created  by  excessive  price  fluctuations  in  the  basic 
exports  ot  Latin  American  countries.  *  *  * 

D.  Histoij  has  shown  that  without  some  stabilization  of  the  market, 
sugar  prices  and  supplies  fluctuate  greatly  from  year  to  year.  For 
example,  with  an  unregulated  market,  the  price  dropped  from  more 
in'-li1  cen^s  a  pound  in  1920,  to  a  little  more  than  3  cents  a  pound  in 
1921 ;  from  more  than  4  cents  a  pound  in  1923  to  less  than  1  cent  a 
pound  m  1932.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  Sugar  Act  was  put  into 
effect  in  1934,  the  U.S.  price  of  sugar  has  been  very  stable. 

E.  I  he  global  quota  and  price  recapture  scheme  would  produce 
gi  eater  market  instability  and  therefore  would  not  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 

UT  In  addition  to  not  accomplishing  the  basic  purpose  of  govern¬ 
mental  sugar  programs,  the  global  quota  and  price  recapture  scheme 
would  have  harmful  political  and  economic  side  effects  as  well. 

A.  It  has  been  stated  by  proponents  of  the  scheme  that  it  would 
assure  a  more  stable  supply  of  sugar  to  the  United  States,  but  history 
does  not  support  this  theory. 

has  been  stated  that  it  would  save  the  United  States  more 
than  $180  million  in  foreign  exchange  each  year.  This  is  also  untrue. 
In  fact,  in  some  years  the  scheme  could  increase  the  cost  of  the  sugar 
which  the  United  States  buys  from  foreign  suppliers  by  as  much  as 
$254  million. 

.  C.  Significantly,  the  proponents  of  the  scheme  have  not  mentioned 
its  effect  on  the  U.S.  consumer,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  could  only 
increase  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  U.S.  consumer  because  the  present 
program  sets  both  a  floor  and  a  ceiling  on  the  U.S.  price,  while  the 
global  quota  scheme  would  set  only  a  floor  and  not  a  ceiling. 

D.  The  proponents  of  the  scheme  have  said  that  it  would  improve 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  position.  This  is  also  untrue  because— 

1.  It  would  in  some  years  cause  the  United  States  to  pay  more 
for  its  foreign  sugar  supplies ;  and 

2.  It  would  reduce  the  exports  of  the  United  States  because— 

(a)  It  would  reduce  the  ability  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  buy  from  us ;  and 

(£)  It  would  take  dollars  away  from  countries  which 
buy  most  of  their  imports  from  us  and  give  them  to  countries 
which  buy  more  from  others ;  and 

3.  It  would  devastate  the  economies  of  several  friendly  Latin 
American  countries,  thereby  increasing  the  need  for  U.S*.  assist¬ 
ance. 

E.  The  proponents  of  the  global  quota  scheme  have  said  that  part 
of  the  price  paid  to  foreign  suppliers  should  be  taxed  away  because 
aid  can  more  effectively  be  given  directly  than  through  the  Sugar 
Act.  This  assertion  rests  on  two  assumptions  which  are  largely  er¬ 
roneous. 

1.  It  assumes  that  the  part  of  the  price  paid  by  the  United  States 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  world  price  is  unnecessary  and,  therefore,  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  gift.  This  is  not  true  because — 

(a)  Almost  90  percent  of  the  world’s  sugar  is  sold  at  prices 
in  excess  of  the  so-called  world  price.  Most  large  consuming 
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nations  have  found  it  necessary  to  pay  such  premium  prices  in 
order  to  assure  themselves  of  a  constant  supply  even  during 

emergencies.  . 

(b)  Moreover,  such  premium  prices  encourage  the  producmg 
nations  to  keep  reserves  adequate  to  meet  the  emergency  needs  of 
premium  price  countries.  During  years  of  unexpected  high  pio- 
duction  some  of  these  reserves  are  dumped  on  the  world  market, 
thereby  depressing  the  price;  during  years  of  low  production  the 
opposite  effect  is  obtained.  By  maintaining  a  stable  price  the 
United  States  insulates  itself  from  the  instability  of  the  unregu¬ 
lated  market.  Therefore,  by  paying  premium  prices  the  United 
States  simply  gets  what  it  pays  for,  that  is,  an  assured  supply  of 
sugar  at  a  reasonable  price. 

2.  Even  though  no  part  of  the  sugar  price  can  be  considered  as 
“aid,”  it  would  lie,  difficult  to  find  a  program  which  more  directly 
benefited  the  small  farmer  and  the  worker.  For  example,  in  Mexico — 

(a)  The  gross  revenues  from  the  sale  of  sugar  are  divided  as 
follows :  14  percent  for  costs  of  sales,  24  percent  to  the  sugar  mills, 
19  percent  to  the  millworkers,  and  43  percent  to  the  cane  growers. 

(b)  Fifty  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  after  sales  must,  by  stat¬ 
ute,  be  distributed  to  cane  growers.  Last  year  in  Mexico  there 
were  83,000  such  cane  growers  with  an  average  holding  of  only  9 
acres. 

F.  The  proponents  of  the  global  quota  scheme  have  also  said  that 
it  would  make  it  easier  for  Cuba  to  return  to  the  U.S.  market.  This 
is  untrue.  Under  the  global  quota  scheme  all  countries,  including 
Cuba,  would  receive  the  so-called  world  price  for  sugar  sold  in  the 
United  States.  Since  Cuba  now  sells  its  sugar  to  the  Communist  bloc 
at  a  price  in  excess  of  the  so-called  world  price,  the  global  quota 
scheme  would  make  it  more  difficult,  not  easier,  for  Cuba  to  return 
to  the  family  of  free  nations.  Even  discounting  the  higher  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc  price,  the  situation  is  the  same,  because  if  Cuba  suddenly  sold 
its  sugar  on  the  world  market  the  price  would  be  seriously  depressed. 
In  such  a  case  Cuba  and  all  other  countries  selling  to  the  United  States 
would  receive  the  then  ruinous  “world  market  price.” 

G.  The  global  quota  scheme  is  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  both  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  and  the  Punta  del  Fste  Charter  because  it 
would  create  an  unstable  market  for  a  basic  Latin  American  export 
commodity. 

1.  Our  foreign  aid  officials  have  frequently  recognized  that  the 
fluctuation  of  a  few  cents  per  pound  in  the  price  of  basic  expoi’t  com¬ 
modities  can  wipe  out  any  gains  that  might  have  been  made  as  a  result 
of  U.S.  assistance. 

2.  The  Punta  del  Fste  Charter  states  that — 

National  measures  affecting  commerce  in  primary  products  should  be  directed 
and  applied  in  order  to:  *  *  *  (2)  avoid  market  instability. 

IV.  The  best  available  means  to  assure  the  United  States  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices  is  to  continue  the  country 
quota  and  premium  price  provisions,  but  to  redistribute  foreign  quotas 
so  that  there  is  no  one  dominant  foreign  supplier. 

A.  This  committee  has  been  presented  with  two  proposals :  the  global 
quota  scheme  and  the  House  bill.  It  is  clear  that  the  global  quota 
scheme  will  create  many  problems  and  solve  none,  and  it  is  equally 
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clear  that  the  House  bill  continues  a  price  and  supply  mechanism  that 
has  achieved  acceptable  results  for  almost  30  years.  Therefore,  the 
basic  features  of  the  House  bill,  I  think,  should  be  accepted. 

B.  Quotas  should  be  redistributed,  however,  because  by  taking  a 
large  share  of  its  foreign  supplies  from  one  country,  the  United  States 
creates  an  overdependence  in  that  country  on  one  product  and  on  one 
customer,  and  thereby  creates  serious  economic  and  political  prob¬ 
lems  both  for  itself  and  for  the  supplying  country.  Therefore,  sugar 
quotas  should  be  redistributed  so  that  there  is  no  one  dominant  sup¬ 
plier. 

V.  In  any  redistribution  of  quotas  it  is  clear  that  no  matter  what 
factors  are  considered  Mexico  should  be  among  the  major  suppliers. 
I  direct  your  attention  to  chart  1. 

If  you  will  notice  that  chart  gives  you  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  principal  Western  Hemisphere  quota  countries 
for  a  5-year  period  from  1957  through  1961. 

And  they  will  tell  you  the  trade  balance  between  the  two  countries. 

A.  Overall  purchases  from  the  United  States:  Mexico  purchases 
more  from  the  United  States  than  almost  all  of  the  other  present 
quota  countries  combined.  In  addition,  Mexico  has  an  imbalance  of 
trade  with  the  United  States  for  the  past  5  years  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $2  billion. 

B.  Mexico’s  balance  of  payment:  There  are  those  who  think  that 
the  deficit  in  Mexico's  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  is 
made  up  by  Mexican  receipts  from  tourism  and  braceros  so  that  in 
fact  Mexico  has  a  favorable  balance  of  payments.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  In  fact,  Mexico’s  balance  of  payments  with 
the  United  States  has  been  very  unfavorable,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Mexico’s  sugar  sales  in  the  United  States  last,  year,  Mexico  would  no 
doubt  have  had  to  find  some  way  to  curtail  foreign  purchases,  most 
of  which  are  made  in  the  United  States.  Thus,  not  only  is  Mexico’s 
balance  of  trade  unfavorable  but  so  is  its  balance  of  payments. 

C.  Purchase  of  agricultui’al  commodities :  Chart  2,  I  want  to  show 
you  the  chart  of  the  quota  countries,  how  they  purchase  for  cash  and 
on  aid  basis  farm  commodities  from  the  United  States.  As  you 
notice  Mexico  is  first  there.  She  has  purchased  $60  million  plus  a 
few  dollars  from  us  during  that  period  by  direct  cash,  and  $2,102,000 
by  certain  aid  programs. 

If  you  follow  that  down  straight  through  the  line,  the  British  West 
Indies  bought  $38,472,000  with  direct  cash,  and  $858,000  by  aid. 

You  follow  that  straight  through  and  you  will  see  that  Mexico’s 
cash  position  in  purchasing  from  the  United  States  is  greater  than 
any  other  country  in  Latin  America  that  has  a  quota. 

D.  U.S.  balance  of  payments:  Nearly  80  percent  of  Mexico’s  for¬ 
eign  purchases  are  made  in  the  United  States,  of  all  of  her  foreign 
purchases.  This  is  a  much  higher  percentage  than  any  other  country. 
Therefore,  sugar  dollars  paid  to  Mexico  create  more  exports  for  the 
United  States  and  contribute  more  to  solving  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payment  problems  than  those  paid  to  any  other  country. 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  and  express  the  views  of  the  Mexican  sugar  industry  which  I 
have  represented  for  many  years,  not  only  in  connection  with  sugar 
quotas,  as  I  have  indicated,  but  also  for  all  its  other  legal  business 
in  the  United  States. 
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I  know  that  this  committee  is  very  pressed  for  time  and  so  this 
opportunity  to  appear  and  your  courteous  attention  are  doubly 
appreciated. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chapman. 

Any  questions? 

Senator  Morton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some. 

Mr.  Secretary,  going  back  to  your  first  chart  there,  the  one  that 
showed - 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  the  5-year  total. 

Senator  Morton.  Yes. 

As  I  recall  it,  you  indicated  that  even  with  tourism,  so  far  as 
Mexico  is  concerned,  the  balance  of  payments  including  tourism  were 
unfavorable. 

Mr.  Chapman.  It  still  would  be,  yes.  Obviously,  the  tourism  helps 
in  every  country.  It  always  helps. 

Senator  Morton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chapman.  But  even  that  does  not  give  them  a  favorable  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments. 

Senator  "Morton.  What,  do  you  estimate  our  annual  tourism  in 
Mexico?  Is  there  any  accurate  way  of  estimating  it? 

Mr.  Chapman.  You  can  get  a  fairly  good  accurate  estimate  on  that, 
I  think,  Senator.  It  is  possible— it  is  probably,  if  I  remember  those 
figures  correctly,  about  $600  or  $700  million. 

Wait,  I  have  it  here:  Income  from  tourism  is  $546  million  in  1957, 
$707  million  in  1961.  That  would  still  leave  us  with  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments. 

The  total  exports  in  1957  were  $1,315  million,  and  in  1961  were  $573 
million. 

Senator  Morton.  What  is  the  history  of  our,  in  terms  of  tons  or 
any  other  figure  that  you  can  correlate,  the  history  of  our  imports  of 
sugar,  from  sugar,  over,  let’s  say,  the  past  10  years  or  12  years? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  remember,  Senator,  back  in  1955  when  the  sugar 
bill  was  under  consideration  at  that  time  Mexico  only  had  11,000  tons 
in  this  market,  only  that  total.  Since  that  time,  the  law  of  1956,  the 
Senate  saw  in  its  w'isdom  to  grant  us  an  increase,  a  moderate^  increase, 
so  that  it  has  been  brought  up  to  approximately' 80,000  to  85,000  tons 
at  the  present  time  on  our  basic  quota. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  when  the  redistribution  of  the  Cuban  quota 
came — became  effective,  Mexico  shipped  last  year  680-some  thousand 
tons,  which  covered  the  redistribution  of  the  quota. 

The  problem  there,  Senator,  was  simply  one  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  being  able  to  find  a  source  of  supply  on  such  a  short  notice 
of  time,  and  being  able  to  get  the  supply  available  to  us. 

That  was  the  real  problem,  and  they  did  produce,  both  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  they  had  that  much  actual  reserve. 

Senator  Morton.  Yes;  I  realize  that  after  the  Cuban  situation  de¬ 
veloped,  that  we  were  fortunate  to  find  as  nearby  as  Mexico  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  sugar.  But  I  was  wondering  about  the  basic — the 
history  of  the  basic  quota. 

In  the  1948  act,  Mexico  was  specifically  mentioned. 

Mr.  Chapman.  In  1956  Mexico  was  specifically  given  a  substantial 
quota. 
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That  was  in  195G.  She  had.  previously  to  that  only  11,000  tons  which 
was,  I  think,  mostly  token.  But  after  the  1956  act  they  gave  her  an 
increase  that  gradually  increased  a  little  bit  each  year  and  participated 
in  our  increment  growth  of  the  market  here. 

Senator  Morton.  You  said,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Senate  put  it  in. 

Did  the  House  put  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Well,  both  agreed  to  it,  of  course;  I  didn’t  mean  to 
distinguish  between  them. 

Senator  Morton.  They  put  it  in  first  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  think  they  did  put  it  in ;  yes. 

Senator  Morton.  I  was  managing  the  bill  then  for  the  Department 
and  I  remember  it  was  over  my  objections  that  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  been  the  victim  of  an  unfriendly  press  in  my 
State  and  there  have  been  some  stories  going  around  in  a  certain 
Washington  newspaper  which  has  linked  your  name  into  the  story, 
and  just  to  give  you  a  chance  to  straighten  certain  matters  out,  I  am 
sure  that  your  relationship  with  your  client  is  not  on  a  contingent 
basis  based  on  the  tonnage  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes,  partly. 

Senator  Morton.  Partly  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Partly,  yes. 

Senator  Morton.  I  felt  if  you  had  any  comment,  I  don’t  want  to 
press  this - 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  all  right. 

Senator  Morton.  If  you  had  any  comment  to  make  I  want  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  publicly  state  it.  I  rarely  in  Kentucky  get  an 
opportunity  to  answer  mine  except  bv  radio,  buying  radio  time. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  appreciate  that,  Senator. 

The  contract  we  have  is  a  basic  contract  for  a  flat  fee  and  then  a 
small  additional  fee  on  increased  tonnage.  That  is  filed  with  the 
Justice  Department  that  require  filing  for  all  people  who  lobby  any 
legislation.  But,  as  I  said  to  you  before,  I  do  much  work  for  these 
people  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  legislation. 

Senator  Morton.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  realize  that. 

Senator  Morton.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  this  filing  with  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  what  is  required  by  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  It  is  required  that  you  file  your  contract  that  you 
have  with  any  foreign  clients. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Is  that  public  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  It  is  public  knowledge  to  everybody.  It  has  been 
there  since  1956  or  1955. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well  then,  to  clarify  the  record  so  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding,  you  did  file  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Oh,  yes,  we  always  did. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  year  did  you  first  file  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  filed  in  1955. 

Senator  Fulbright.  In  1955  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  did  that  contract  provide? 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  contract  provided  for  a  basic  flat  fee. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  Of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  have  forgotten  what  it  was,  Senator,  but  I  think 

it  was  $20,000  plus  expenses.  , 

Senator  Fulbright.  At  that  time  how  much  was  the  quota  oi 

Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  11,000  tons. 

Senator  Fulbright.  And  it  is  now  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Between  85  to  90,  I  believe  is  the  exact  tonnage  ot 

the  basic  quota,  Senator.  . 

Senator  Fulbright.  Is  your  fee  based  upon,  as  you  say,  the  increase 
in  the  tonnage,  the  more  tons  you  get  the  more  fee  you  get? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Not  of  that,  no.  None  of  that  was  included  in 

that.  .  1  ,  , 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  what  I  didn't  understand. 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  was  not  in  that  case  but  I  want  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  correct  to  Senator  Morton. 

My  second  contract  that  lias  been  filed— you  see  I  had  a  4-year 
contract  beginning  in  1956  or  1955  which  called  for  a  flat  fee. 

Now,  after  that  we  had  a  renewed  contract  in  which  it  does  call  for 
a  small  percentage  on  tonnage. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Has  that  been  filed  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes,  sir.  Everything. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Now,  in  1956  was  Mexico  an  exporter  ot  sug- 


The  Chairman.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  1  ist  I  have  here  is  that  Mexico  has  200,000. 

Mr,  Chapman.  That  is  the  new  one,  I  think,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  No,  a  basic  quota. 

Senator  Morton.  Under  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  bill,  and  then  it  is  allocated  150.000 
more  tons  for  the  1.500,000  of  Cuban  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  350,000  tons  under  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  correct.  But  the  percentage  m  my  con¬ 
tract  does  not  include  any  temporary  allocation  of  the  Cuban  sugar, 
nothing  but  the  basic  quota. 

Senator  Fulbright.  The  basic  quota  today  is  80,108  short  tons, 
isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  think  so. 

Senator  F ulbright.  Who  knows  better  than  you  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  think  that  is  what  it  is. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

In  1956,  according  to  the  Agriculture  Department,  Mexico  was  a 
sugar  importer,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  No. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Are  you  sure  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  am  positive. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Did  she  have  a  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  She  was  shipping  on  the  world  market. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Do  you  know  how  much  ? 
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Mr.  Chapman.  I  don’t  have  the  figures  before  me,  Senator,  but  I 
would  like  to  supply  that  for  you  for  the  record. 

( The  following  was  later  received  for  the  record :) 

Mexico — Exports,  imports,  and  surplus,  1955  to  1961 


[Thousand  short  tons,  raw  value] 


Calendar  year 

Exports 

Imports 

Net  exports 

Surplus  end 
of  year 

1955 _ _ _ 

87.7 

0 

87.7 

232.5 

1956  i _ 

37.  5 

34.4 

3. 1 

110.9 

1957 _ _ _ 

103.3 

18.1 

85.2 

268.0 

1958 _ 

206.2 

0 

206.2 

275.2 

1959 _ 

148.  0 

0 

148.  0 

552.  9 

1960 _ 

508.  7 

0 

508.  7 

487.8 

1961 _ _ _ 

672.7 

0 

672.7 

180.0 

1  1956  production  substantially  reduced  by  natural  disasters:  hurricane,  floods,  and  drought. 
Source:  International  Sugar  Council  Statistical  Bulletins,  vol.  19,  No.  1;  vol  21,  No.  4. 


Senator  Fulbright.  Well;  between  1956  and  1959  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  in  Mexico  increased  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Slightly. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  1956  it  was  900,000  tons  and  rose  to  1,731,000  in  1959. 

Do  you  call  that  slightly  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Well,  I  say  slightly  when  you  have  got  to  consider 
the  growth  factor  of  their  own  market. 

Senator  F ulbright.  It  doubled  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  For  their  own  market,  too. 

Senator  Fulbright.  But  was  this  not  in  response  to  the  possibility 
of  getting  into  this  market  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  don't  think  that  was  necessarily  in  response  to 
this  market,  Senator. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Wasn’t  part  of  your  duties,  and  I,  of  course, 
now  I  have  great,  respect,  for  you,  but  I  am  interested  in  the,  economics 
of  the  sugar  bill,  I  don’t  care  what  you  get. 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  right.  1 

Senator  F ulbiught.  But  just  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  it  works. 
You  were  employed  to  obtain  a  higher  quota  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Fulbright.  According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
I  wouldn’t  say  they  are  always  correct,  but,  they  have  some  vague 
idea  of  these  things. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Fulbright.  The  production  rose  from  900,000  tons  to 
1,731,000  tons  in  those  3  years  and  this  was  while  you  were  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  get  a  bigger  share  of  the  American  market;  isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Most  of  that  increase  was  before  Cuba  was  ever  out 
of  the  market,  Senator. 

Senator  Fulbright.  But  it  was  your  purpose,  and  the  reason  they 
hired  you,  which  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  get,  I  believe  in  your  orig¬ 
inal  contract  it  stated  that  it  was  your  purpose  to  get,  2  percent  of  all 
U.S.  sugar  consumption. 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  what  we  asked  for. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  We  asked  for  it.  .... 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  That  was  your  objective;  it  is  perfectly 

legitimate. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Sure,  that  is  right. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  I  only  wanted  to  show  that  what  happens 
here  under  the  operations  of  this  act  is  that  Mexico  is  not  doing  a  thing 
different  from  others  and  you  are  not  either,  but  the  economics  of  this 
and  with  this  prospect  of  this  enormous  handout  from  the  American 
Treasury  this  puts  an  irresistible  pressure  upon  all  of  these  countries 
to  do  just  what  you  have  clone,  which  is  to  increase  their  quota,  and 
it  also  has  increased  their  production,  almost  doubled  it,  within  this 
short  period,  isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Well,  it  was  primarily  to  help  their  own  economy. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Sure. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Increase  it. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  don’t  question  that  at  all.  I  am  only  trying 
to  get  the  facts  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Fulbright.  This  bill  operates. 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  right.  . 

Senator  Fulbright.  But  this  kind  of  method  which  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  other  agricultural  commodity. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  agree  with  you.  It  is  different  from  any  other. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Sure  it  'is.  So  with  this  vast  increase,  nearly 
double,  you  were  prepared  when  the  Cuban  thing  broke  to  supply  the 
market 

Air.  Chapman.  That  is  right,  they  had  over  500,000  surplus  stored 
at  that  time. 

Senator  Fulbright.  However,  as  I  say,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  according  to  my  information,  said  that  before  1956,  Mexico 
was  not  a  substantial  exporter. 

In  fact,  it  says  it  was  a  sugar  importer. 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  correct,  but  not  importer.  They  were  not. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Not  an  exporter? 

Mr.  Chapman.  No. 

Senator  Fulbright.  So  as  a  result  of  the  operations  of  this  bill  we 
have  there  created,  increased  and  created  both  there  as  we  have  at 
home  an  artificial  industry  dependent  upon  this  premium  price  at  the 
taxpayer’s  expense  and  that  is  about  it,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Senator,  let  me  put  it  in  what  I  think  is  proper  per¬ 
spective  on  how  you  discuss  it. 

Here  the  United  States  was  depending  on  one  principal  supplier, 
Cuba,  for  almost  half  of  its  needs,  sugar  needs.  I  think  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  sound  and  safe  policy  for  the  United  States  to  say  we  will 
purchase  and  divide  our  needs  for  sugar  among  many  of  our  South¬ 
ern  friends,  rather  than  just  to  depend  upon  one  country  as  we  have 
been  doing  in  Cuba. 

Senator  Fulbright.  The  administration’s  bill  is  to  throw  this  mar¬ 
ket  open  and  depend  on  anybody  that  can  produce  it  at  the  lowest 
price,  that  makes  the  whole  world  available  as  a  possible  market, 
doesn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Well,  Senator,  I  can  understand  exactly  what  you 
are  saying  because  I  lived  through  that  during  the  twenties  and  the 
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thirties  when  I  saw  the  sugar  industry  of  Colorado  go  completely 
into  chaos  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  ingenuity  of  a  man  like 
Frank  Kemp,  they  would  never  have  saved  the  industry. 

Senator  Fulbright.  The  same  thing  was  true  with  the  cotton  prob¬ 
lem  when  it  went  to  5  cents  but  we  never  solved  the  cotton  problem 
like  we  do  with  the  sugar  bill. 

My  only  question  is  why  don't  we  do  it  by  assisting  it  in  the  same 
way  that  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat  and  rice  are  done? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Well,  Senator,  this  bill  has  worked  so  well  over  the 
years,  I  just  don’t  see  how  you  can  compare  it. 

Senator  F ttlbright.  W orked  well  for  whom  ?  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  F or  the  supplier  and  the  consumers. 

Senator  Fulbright.  And  for  you,  it  has  worked  well  for  you,  I  can 
understand  your  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Oh,  yes,  I  have  an  interest,  but,  Senator,  there  is 
another  interest  I  have  in  this. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  have  indicated  an  interest, 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  have  another  interest  in  this.  I  have  to  give  you 
a  little  history.  I  happened  to  work  with  Senator  Costigan  who  wrote 
and  drafted  this  original  bill  in  1933,  I  spent  many  hours  with  him 
working  on  this  bill  to  try  to  establish  a  bill  that  would  stabilize  the 
sugar  market  and  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  and  the  man 
in  this  city  who  knows  more  about  these  details,  and  the  purposes  of 
the  original  bill  is  Dr.  Bernhardt  who  is  here  today,  who  worked  with 
Senator  Costigan  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  trying  to  develop 
a  bill  that  would  stabilize  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  and 
at  a  reasonable  price.  It  was  through  his  own  ingenuity  and  Marvin 
Jones,  Congressman  Jones  from  Texas  who  worked  out  the  plan  on 
these  incentives  for  the  small  payment,  processing  tax  payment,  on  it. 

Senator  Fulbright.  This  bill  was  really  modeled  after  the  NRA, 
wasn’t  it,  during  a  period  of  extreme  depression  in  this  country  ?  It 
had  many  of  the  same  aspects  of  the  NRA.  The  NRA  was  declared 
unconstitutional  and  thrown  out,  wasn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  NRA  had  quite  a  different  basis,  Senator,  from  this. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Generally  speaking,  they  were  identical. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  think  their  desire  was  the  same  but  in  method  of 
operation  they  did  not  work.  But  this  bill  has  worked  and  I  think  it 
has  worked  to  the  benefit  of  the  industry  at  home  and  to  the  benefit 
of  the  suppliers  abroad  whom  we  have  to  get  sugar  from. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  wouldn’t  say  it  has  benefited  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  taxpayers,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Let’s  examine  that. 

It  has  benefited  the  consumer  and  taxpayer  to  this  extent.  They 
have  had  a  stable  market  within  a  very  fraction  of  a  marginal  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  a  price  and  that  is  worth  an  awful  lot  to  a  consumer  and  to 
the  other  people.  I  know - 

Senator  Fulbright.  Not  if  that  is — not  if  that  price  is  as  high  as, 
for  example,  in  Mexico.  Is  it  not  true  the  retail  price  in  Mexico  to¬ 
day,  is  twice  as  much  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  am  sure  it  is. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  is  the  benefit  of  having  an  excessively 
high  stable  market  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  The  value  is  getting  your  supplies  when  you  need 
it.  If  you  throw  this  open  to  the  world  market,  Senator,  I  am  con- 
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vineed  in  my  own  experience  with  this  you  are  going-  to  see  a  com¬ 
pletely  devastated  domestic  industry,  the  sugar  industry,  forgetting 
Mexico. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  couldn’t  we  protect  it  the  same  way  we 
do  other  domestic  industries  if  they  need  it  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Well,  that  is  something  for  Congress  to  talk  about 
to  see  if  they  want  to  do  it.  This  has  worked  so  well  and  I  think  at  a 

minimum  cost.  .  . 

Senator  Fulbright.  Did  you  say  to  the  Agriculture  Committee  in 
the  House,  and  I  quote,  I  want  to  know  whether  this  is  a  correct  quote 
or  not — 

The  executive  branch  should  he  insulated  against  these  pressures — 
that  is  from  the  lobbyists — 

by  allowing  the  Congress  to  allocate  quotas  among  the  foreign  suppliers  as  it 
always  has  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  sounds  like  what  I  have  said,  it  is. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  say  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  believe  that. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  say  it  for  this  reason.  I  think  it  is  much  more 
stable  for  the  countries  that  you  are  going  to  get  your  supplies  from  to- 
have  a  basic  law  to  set  exactly  how  much  they  are  going  to  get  for  the 
next  ?>  or  4  years,  rather  than  to  have  an  administrative  change 
overnight  over  within  1  year.  You  go  to  your  departments,  your  vari¬ 
ous  departments  and  you  get  an  administrative  decision.  It  may  be 
for  1  year  or  it  may  be  for  6  months.  You  don’t  know  how  long  you 
will  get  it.  But  if  you  get  a  basic  law  then  you  have  got  a  chance 
to  develop  your  industry  on  the  basis  of  what  Congress  says  you  can 

do.  ... 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  the  implications  from  this  is  that  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  are  more  immune 
from  pressure  from  lobbyists  than  the  executive  branch. 

Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Senator,  I  don’t  think  anyone  is  immune  from  people 
contacting  you  and  asking  you  about  discussing  the  merits  of  anything 
that  they  think  is  justifiable. 

I  don’t  think  anyone  is  immune  from  it.  I  didn’t  find  that  I  was 
immune  when  I  was  in  the  Department  . 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  be  on  the 
other  side  than  it  is  in  the  Department  in  any  case,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Well,  not  always.  Not  always,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  don’t  have  any  more  questions. 

That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chapman. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  have  just  one  question. 

I  would  like  the  comment  of  Mr.  Chapman  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
sugar  program  on  the  balance  of  payments  and  flight  of  gold,  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  if  we  adopted  the  global  quota  idea  that  the  balance-of-payments 
situation  might  be  improved  and  the  flight  of  gold  be  discouraged. 

Do  you  have  an  opinion  ou  that  general  problem? 
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Mr.  Chapman.  As  to  whether  the  flight  of  gold  would  be  precipi¬ 
tated  more  by  this  method? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Well,  the  general  question  of  the  balance  of 
payments  would  be  improved  or  whether  that  would  tend  to  dete¬ 
riorate. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Well  now,  let  me  read  you  a  little  memorandum  I 
have  here  separate  from  my  statement  that  I  prepared  on  the  basis 
of  this  balance  of  payments  on  the  global  quota  basis  and  the  present 
basis. 

Senator,  I  have  here  this  prepared  statement  on  this  point  and  I 
want  to  read  it  to  you,  because  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I 
think  is  correct.  I  may  be  wrong,  and  when  1  say  I  may  be  wrong  I 
want — I  don't  have  to  tell  you,  I  enjoyed  this  morning's  session  to  see 
such  a  distinguished  body  of  men  have  so  many  different  points  of 
view  and  yet  understand  you  had  to  work  to  get  something  out  and  I 
was  enjoying  it  this  morning  to  see  this  debate  between  the  com¬ 
mittee  here  on  these  points  of  view  and  it  is  wonderful  when  people 
can  have  a  different  point  of  view;  even  if  they  differ  with  their 
friends,  you  have  to  give  at  least  credit  for  honest  conviction  of 
people. 

Now,  in  understanding  the  extent  to  which  the  global  quota  plan 
would  contribute  to  the  solution  of  our  balance-of-payments  problem, 
we  must  keep  firmly  in  mind  the  fact-  that  three  items  are  involved : 

First,  you  must  consider  the  exact  amount  by  which  the  scheme 
would  reduce  our  payments  to  foreign  countries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  administration  has  overestimated  this. 

Second,  you  must  consider  the  amount  by  which  foreign  countries 
will  be  forced  to  reduce  their  purchases  from  the  United  States  because 
of  their  reduced  income  from  sugar. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  not  been  considered  at  all. 

Third,  you  must  consider  the  extent  to  which  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
would  be  increased  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  reduced  income  of 
sugar-producing  countries.  I  think  that  when  all  of  these  factoi’S 
are  considei’ed  any  fairminded  person  would  have  to  conclude  that 
the  possible  balance-of-payments  benefits  have  been  grossly  over¬ 
estimated  while  the  danger  of  creating  further  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  has  not  been  even  mentioned. 

But  you  should  not  accept  my  word  on  this  matter  any  more  than 
you  should  accept  someone  else’s.  Instead  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  amount  by  which  our  payments  to  foi'eign 
countries  would  be  reduced  by  the  global  quota  plan. 

The  administration  has  estimated  $180  million. 

But  if  we  analyze  this  figure  we  find  it  equals  the  total  tonnage 
imported  in  1961  multiplied  by  the  average  difference  between  the 
world  and  the  U.S.  prices  for  that  year. 

What  you  have  not  beeix  told  is  that  in  that  year  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  world  price  and  the  U.S.  price  was  higher  than  any  year 
since  World  War  II. 

That,  in  fact,  in  most  years  the  difference  is  much  less  than  that 
and  in  some  years  the  average  world  market  price  is  higher  than 
the  U.S.  price. 

Thus  in  the  years  1948, 1949,  and  1957  the  difference  was  negligible, 
and  in  each  such  year  less  than  $15  million,  not  $180  million,  would 
have  been  saved. 
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Moreover,  in  1950,  the  world  market  price  was  higher  than  the 
price  in  the  United  States,  and  so  the  global  quota  scheme  would 
have  cost  the  United  States  about  $1  million  that  year. 

But  in  1951,  the  loss  would  have  been  even  greater  amounting  to 
about  $40  million. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  in  some  years  the  global  quota  plan  might 
effect  a  reduction  in  payments  amounting  to  as  much  as  $180  million. 

In  most  years  a  much  smaller  reduction  would  be  realized  and  in 
some  years  we  would  even  suffer  a  loss. 

The  important  point  here  is  that  it  is  no  more  accurate  for  some¬ 
one  else  to  tell  you  that  the  scheme  would  save  $180  million  than  it 
would  be  for  me  to  say  that  it  would  save  less  than  $5  million. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  extent  to  which  the  U.S.  exports  might  be 
reduced  as  the  result  of  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  sugar 
exporting  countries. 

Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  the  global  quota  scheme  is  put 
into  effect  and  that  in  1964  this  results  in  the  reduction  of  payments 
to  foreign  producers  of  $50  million. 

Let  us  also  assume  in  order  to  simplify  the  problem,  that  all  of 
this  loss  of  income  was  suffered  by  Mexico,  which  is  the  country  I 
know  best. 

Obviously,  if  Mexico’s  income  were  reduced  by  $50  million  it  would 
have  to  reduce  its  expenditures  abroad  by  the  same  amount. 

Since  80  percent  of  its  total  expenditures  abroad  are  made  in  the 
United  States,  its  purchases  from  the  United  States  would  have  to  be 
reduced  by  80  percent  of  $50  million,  or  $40  million. 

Thus  under  the  facts  assumed,  the  global  quota  plan  would  cause  a 
reduction  of  $50  million  in  the  amount  paid  to  foreign  countries,  and 
a  reduction  of  $40  million  in  the  amount  earned  through  exports  to 
those  countries  resulting  from  this  reduction. 

Does  that  answer  your  question  on  that  point  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  It  is  a  response  to  my  question  in  any  case. 

Do  you  have  an  opinion  as  to  what  countries  would  really  supply 
sugar  "to  us  if  we  were  to  proceed  under  the  global  quota  and  without 
specific  allocations?  Would  sugar  come  from  essentially  the  same 
countries  that  are  now  covered  in  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  If  it  were  thrown  open  to  global  quotas  without 
any  incentive  payments,  I  suppose  you  would  get  it  partly,  mostly, 
from  the  same  ones.  But  your  problem  would  be  the  price  fluctuation 
in  the  market. 

That  would  absolutely  destroy  any  stability  in  the  market,  if  you 
threw  it  open  that  way. 

Senator  McCarthy.  The  proportions  taken  by  the  countries  listed 
here  for  allocations  would  be  different,  but  the  suppliers  would  be  es- 
sentiallv  the  same  countries,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  But  they  would  have  difficulty  in  supplying  at  a 
world  price  in  most  cases. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Is  there  any  pattern  or  do  you  think  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  develop  any  with  regard  to  the  wages  that  are  paid  the  sugar 
workers  in  making  these  allocations?  This  would  be  in  keeping,  I 
think,  with  the  general  purposes  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It 
would,  at  least,  indicate  a  concern  on  the  part  of  this  committee  over 
the  point  which  has  been  made  time  and  time  again  against  our  for- 
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eign  aid  programs,  namely,  that  we  do  not  get  through  and  help  the 
people  who  are  most  seriously  in  need. 

What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to — you  gave  some  figures  about 
the  number  of  small  farms  involved  in  sugar  production  in  Mexico. 

Do  you  have  any  statistics  as  to,  say,  hourly  or  weekly  or  annual 
income  of  sugar  workers? 

Mr.  Chairman.  Yes,  I  have,  Senator.  I  have  some  information 
on  that. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  know  whether  this  was  distributed  or  not. 
It  carries  a  very,  brief  analysis  there  of  how  the  dollar  is  divided  up 
that  goes  to  Mexico,  and  this  only  applies  to  Mexico. 

It  shows  you  that  43  percent  of  this  goes  to  the  cane  growers.  In 
Mexico  the  cane  grower  is  a  little  man  who  owns  approximately  an 
average  of  9  acres  of  ground,  and  he  produces  that  himself. 

Under  the  law  of  Mexico  that  cane  producer,  the  litle  man  who  owns 
the  land,  gets  50  percent  of  the  net  income  from  the  sale  of  sugar  after 
the  cost  of  the  distribution  of  sales  is  taken  out.  He  gets  50  percent. 
It  has  to  go  to  him.  Then  you  have  got  your  sugar  mill  workers. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  the  cost  of  the  sugar  mill  workers — the 
price  you  pay  for  labor — it  varies  on  a  basis  depending  upon  the  skills 
simply  the  same  as  it  does  here. 

But,  bear  this  one  thing  in  mind.  A  labor  contract  in  Mexico  car¬ 
ries  the  weight  of  law  when  it  is  once  signed  and,  therefore,  if  they 
have  signed,  this  union  has  signed,  a  contract  for  2  years,  it  will  be  up 
for  renegotiation  again  this  year,  and  the  labor  man  in  that  case,  and 
when  I  say  the  labor  man  I’m  trying  to  distinguish  between  the  little 
growers — the  labor  man  in  the  mill  is  paid  an  average  daily  wage  of 
$1.64  a  day  to  $10  a  day,  varying  with  the  skills  to  which  he  is  assigned. 
I  think  the  average  is  $3.20  a  day.  That  is  what  it  averages  out  on 
the  millworkers. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Am  I  to  conclude  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  subsidy  we  pay  will  go  to  the  small  grower  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Because  he  receives  50  percent  of  the  sugar 
distribution  dollar  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  You  see,  you  have  83,000  growers  who  own  this 
average  9  acres  that  I  talk  about ;  50  percent  of  all  of  this  under  the 
law  has  to  go  to  them. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  available  any 
place  a  comparative  report  which  would  give  comparisons  of  the  size 
of  the  holdings  in  the  various  countries  to  which  quotas  are  being  allo¬ 
cated?  Is  this  included  in  your  report  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  do  not  have  the  statistics  of  the  various  countries 
on  landholdings,  Senator.  Some  countries  have  specific  land  laws  that 
limit  the  number  of  acres,  and  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  have  any  statis¬ 
tics  that  could  justify  my  answering  that  directly. 

Mexico  is  the  only  one  that  I  know  which  has  as  good  a  distribution 
of  land  as  this  from  the  little  farmers  point  of  view. 

Other  countries,  some  of  the  other  countries,  have  some  land  dis¬ 
tribution  and  small  acreage. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Yes. 
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Senator  Douglas.  I  have  been  collecting  figures  on  this  subject  for 
the  last  year.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  distribution  of  landholdings 
in  Mexico  is  wider  than  in  almost  any  other  Latin  American  country. 

A  study  in  1961  showed  that  66  percent  of  the  total  production  came 
from  farms  with  less  than  7  acres  planted,  and  the  average  holding, 
as  Mr.  Chapman  has  said,  of  the  cane  growers  is  less  than  10  acres. 

But  there  is  a  question,  I  think,  on  the  wages  of  the  fieldhands  on 
the  larger  acreage. 

I  collected  figures  on  that,  and  I  would  like  to  check  them  with  Mr. 
Chapman.  The  figures  which  I  have  show  that  the  wages  for  field- 
hands  that  would  apply  in  the  larger  plantations  ranged  in  1959  from 
96  cents  a  day  to  $1.60,  and  assuming  an  8-hour  day,  that  would  be 
from  12  to  20  cents  an  hour,  and  this  was  unchanged  in  1960  and 
unchanged  in  1961. 

So  far  as  the  field  hands  were  concerned — and  I  grant  that  they 
would  he  on  a  minority  of  the  land — reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota 
in  favor  of  Mexico  did  not  help  them,  however  much  it  may  have 
helped  the  small  independent  growers  or  however  much  it  may  have 
helped  the  collectives. 

Would  you  wish  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes,  Senator.  I  would  like  to,  first,  give  you  a 
slightly  different  basis  for  your  assumptions. 

The  first  is  that  there  are  no  large  landholdings  in  Mexico.  There 
are  no  land-producing  places  in  Mexico  that  have  any  large  holdings. 
Even  the  mills  themselves  are  not  allowed  to  have  landholdings  to 
produce  sugarcane.  It  is  only  to  the  small - - 

Senator  Douglas.  The  maximum  landholding  is  300  hectares,  is  it 
not,  or  740  acres? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  think  that  is  correct.  But  there  are  very  few  of 
those. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  put  these  in  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  ask  another  ques¬ 
tion — 

Mr.  Chapman.  May  T  answer  one  further  question? 

You  raised  the  question  about  the  labor  of  the  hands.  Now,  the 
question  that  I  answered  a  moment  ago  to  Senator  McCarthy  was 
that  they  are  paid  a  minimum  of  $1.64  a  day. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  in  the  mills. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Both  the  canecutters,  too;  that  is,  the  canecutters, 
both  of  them.  I  did  not  say  that  when  I  said  that  to  him.  I  missed 
that  point,  and  that  averages  up  to  total  of  $3.20  a  day. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chapman.  As  I  told  you,  the  contract,  they  have  to  renew  this 
contract  every  2  years,  and  renegotiate  these  prices. 

Senator  Douglas.  There  is  one  further  question  I  would  like  to 
ask,  dealing  with  the  windfall  profits  of  1961. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  We  suspended  the  purchase  of  sugar  from  Cuba 
in  1960. 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  immediately  in  the  latter  months  of  1960 
and  the  early  months  of  1961  began  to  make  good  the  Cuban  deficit  by 
purchasing  from  other  countries. 
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The  figures  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  State  Department  indicate  that  in  1961  while  the 
quota  for  Mexico  was  only  95,000  tons,  that  the  nonquota  purchases 

amounted  to  589,591. 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  approximately  correct  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  correct,  sir.  .  . 

Senator  Douglas.  Of  course,  this  was  sugar  that  had  been  produced 
in  the  past  obviously,  and  had  been  stored. 

Mr.  Chapman,  they  had  over  a  half  million  surplus  m  storage, 

Senator.  .  , 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  then,  they  received  a  bonus  above  previous 

prices,  according  to  my  figures,  of  245/ioo  cents  per  pound,  or  $19  a 
ton,  and  this  on  almost  600,000  tons  would  come  to  just  a  little  short 
of  $30  million. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes.  „  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,, 

Senator  Douglas.  This  was  a  windfall  which  was  given  to  those 
who  held  sugar  in  storage.  I  am  not  making  any  moral  judgment  on 
this,  but  I  just  want  to  point  out  that  it  was  highly  fortunate  for  the 

recipients.  .  .  ,.  ,  , 

Mr.  Chapman.  Senator,  I  get  an  impression  m  your  question  that 

because  it  was  stored  as  a  reserve  that  the  growers  did  not  get  it.  But 
the  growers  got  their  50  percent  of  this  even  though  it  had  been  m 

storage.  . 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  hadn't  they  been  already  paid  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  No,  that  is  paid— they  get  it,  anyhow.  I  hey  get 
50  percent  of  the  net;  when  you  deduct  the  sales  costs,  they  get  50 
percent.  I  am  talking  of  these  83,000  growers.  _  _  . 

Senator  Douglas.  You  mean  when  the  sugar  is  paid  for,  or  is  it  ap¬ 
praised  at  the  market  price  at  the  time  the  sugar  is  stored  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  No.  The  sugar,  when  it  is  stored  like  that  and 
kept  in  reserve,  each  of  those  farmers  gets  his  receipt  the  same  as  y ou 
would  in  a  warehouse,  and  when  it  is  sold  he  gets  his  share  of  that  just 

like  the  others.  ^  .  n 

Senator  Douglas.  So  that  the  growers  got  $15  million  of  this,  and 
the  others,  what  would  this  be,  the  mills,  who  would  these  be,  the  mi  lls 
and  the  wholesalers,  the  exporters  would  get  the  other  $15  million  . 

Mr.  Chapman.  The  mills  and  the  producers  and  the  workers  m  the 
fields.  It  is  all  divided  up  on  a  work-cost  basis. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  mean  the  sugar  has  been  produced,  the  process¬ 
ing  has  been  carried  out,  it  is  stored. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes.  .  .  . 

Senator  Douglas.  And  now  you  are  saving  it  is  applied  retroac¬ 
tively  to  the  producers,  they  get  half  of  this,  and  then  the  othei  halt 

must  go  to  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  And  to  all  other  costs. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  wholesalers  and  exporters? 

Mr.  Chapman.  And  all  other  costs  involved  in  transportation  and 

everything.  _  .  ...  ,,  . 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  not  involved  m  this  really  because  this 
is  really  the  difference  between  the  world  market  price  and  the  domes¬ 
tic  price;  if  this  sugar  had  been  sold  on  the  world  market,  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  would  be  comparatively  more  anyway. 
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TeUi»iif  JOU  l0°k  on  this  Page, 1  think  ^  is  the  third 
page  ot  this  little  booklet,  you  will  see  how  it  is  broken  down  on  a 
percentage  wage  basis. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  want  to  say  I  think  the  agrarian  reform  in 
Mexico  has  gone  further  than  in  any  other  foreign  country  and  I 
have  always  thought  the  Mexican  Government  deserved  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  this.  But  I  simply  want  to  point  out  the  extraordinarily 

countries  treatment  whlch  we  have  given  to  the  Latin  American 

My  figures  are  correct,  if  I  may  turn  to  another  country— and  I  think 

nfei9eiPSf  atlw0f  Peru  are  here— Peru  in  1960  not  only  had  a  quota 
of  1-1,000  tons  but  nonquota  of  514,8(0  tons,  and  this  after  $49  a  ton 
amounted  to  a  windfall  of  about  $25  million.  I  do  not  think  that  Peru 
lias  an  agrarian  distribution  law  comparable  in  any  respect  to  Mexico, 
and  when  the  representatives  of  Peru  take  the  stand,  I  presume  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  be  one  of  the  questions  that  I 
should  like  to  ask  them  and  I  will  throw  this  out  so  they  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  advance  to  deal  with  it.  y  y  P 

P01llt  1  Want  to  make  is  this>  that  when  we  redistributed 
countries11  qU°ta’  gaVe  an  enormous  bonus  to  these  Latin  American 

Mr.  Chapman.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  this  did  not  develop  any  gratitude  on  their 

iw  War  i  ?  Umted  States-  Jt  merely  increased  their  appetite  and 
Tre’  even  though  they  were  told  that  this  was  only 
temporary.  Yow  they  are  owning  m  and  claiming  that  this  should  be 

1  am  not  criticizing  you,  Mr.  Chapman,  in  the  slightest. 
Mr.  Chapman.  Mexico  has  not.  6 

douglas.  You  have  a  better  claim  than  any  other,  but  in  de- 
fense  of  the  American  consumer  I  want  to  point  these  things  out 

thM  t'hV  \Wlnt  toPoint  out  to  y°u  that  Mexico  is  not  asking 

that  the  Cuban  quota  be  made  permanent  in  any  of  my  testimony. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  o.  But,  look,  what  is  Mexico  getting  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  150,000  tons  on  the  so-called  temporary 

Senator  Douglas.  Under  the  House  bill  200,000,  is  it  not « 

200t!00.of  tha.t  wouId  te.basic  quota  and*  permanent. 

^  enatoi  Dor  glas.  That  is  an  increase  in  itself 

-Mr.  Chapman.  Oh,  yes. 

J™! or  Douglas.  And  then  there  is  an  increase  in  the  basic.  Once 
you  get  that  increase  m  the  basic  of  150,000  tons  for  5  years— for  5 
years,  let  me  repeat— aren’t  we  going  to  build  up  vested  interests,  and 
when  we  come  to  the  renewal  of  this  act  5  years  from  now,  will  not 
either  you  or  your  successor  as  a  representative  of  Mexico,  say,  “Now’ 

hVtthSf  US  f°r  7  JearS’  y°U  cannot  take  this  away  from  us.” 

Mr.  Chapman.  Senator,  what  I  have  advocated  for,  and  I  advocate 
heie  again,  is  this  law  should  be  reviewed  every  so  often  for  the  purpose 
of  redistributing  these  quotas.  1  1 

nnw6  fnr  Q  Douglas1-  But  onlce  you  build  up— you  see,  we  are  in  trouble 
oi  2  yeai  s  when  we  have  followed  this  temporary  policy,  and 

down1”16  ^  Saymg’  Y ou  iave  done  it;  for  2  years;  you  cannot  let  us 

*  Xow’  the  proposal  is  to  renew  it  for  5  years  more,  or  for  a  total  of 
<  years,  and  we  are  having  trouble  enough  now  to  get  this  changed. 
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Look  at  the  number  of  people  in  this  room.  We  are  having  trouble 
enough  now  to  get  it  changed.  Can  you  picture  what  we  will  have 
5  years  from  now  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  But  you  need - 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chapman,  last  year  when  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  by  unanimous  vote  recommended  that  this  bonus  for  foreign 
producers  be  removed - 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas  (continuing).  By  a  unanimous  vote,  which  is  al¬ 
most  unheard  of  in  this  Finance  Committee — everyone  voted  for  it — 
we  went  out  on  the  floor  and  we  thought - 

Senator  Morton.  It  hurt  me  to  vote  with  you,  but  I  did.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

Senator  Douglas.  We  went  out  on  the  floor  and  we  were  beaten. 
We  were  beaten  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  State  Department,  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Mann,  who  is  now  the  Ambassador  to  Mexico, 
opposed  us;  but  we  were  also  beaten  by  the  pressure  of  the  foreign 
sugar  producers,  and  it  is  literally  true — and  we  kept  some  account 
of  the  arrivals  in  National  Airport — it  is  literally  true  that  the  business 
of  Pan  American  Airways  increased  enormously  when  people  flew  up 
from  Latin  America.  They  descended  upon  Washington  as  locusts, 
as  the  17-year  locusts.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Chapman.  Senator,  let  us  increase  that  so  they  come  more 
often. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  were  already  here. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Let  us  have  them  come  more  often  because  we  like 
them.  Don’t  wait  17  years. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chapman. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  Senator  through? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  Just  one  question. 

You  were  speaking  about  the  House,  Congress,  being  under  pressure. 
You  will  admit  that  as  a  former  distinguished  member  of  the  Cabinet 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  foreign  policy  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  by  practices  in  the  executive,  in  the  President,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  You  would  not  be  advocating  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  take  over  that  function,  would  you,  sir? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  Isn’t  it  true,  along  the  lines  of  the  questions  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that  the  policy  of  this  country,  foreign 
policy,  is  to  bring  Cuba  back  into  the  free  world,  and  to  rid  it  of  the 
Communist  dictatorship ;  is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  It  ought  to  be.  if  it  is  not  their  policy. 

Senator  F ulbrigiit.  Do  you  have  any  doubt  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Not  at  all.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  Now,  in  following  this  bill  and  giving  Mexico, 
one  of  its  strong  neighbors,  and  other  neighbors  there,  these  vested 
interests  in  it,  in  the  Cuban  sugar,  aren’t  you  building  an  almost  in- 
penetrable  wall  against  any  such  movement?  Every  one  of  these 
sugar  producers  will  oppose  and  do  everything  they  can  to  keep  Castro 
in  power,  wouldn’t  they  ?  You  know  they  will,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Let  me  give  you  a  full  answer  to  that — let  me  give 
you  a  full  answer  to  that.  Castro  has  been  able  to  use  this  sugar 
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quota  thing  against  the  United  States  from  the  day  he  came  in.  One 
of  his  first  public  announcements  he  said  that  Cuba  is  nothing  but 
a  sugar  colony  of  the  United  States,  and  that  we  in  the  United  States 
were  dependent  for  over  55  percent,  at  least  50  percent,  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  in  Cuba,  one  little  country  alone,  for  our  supply  of 
sugar  to  this  country. 

I  advocated  in  1955  in  my  testimony  that  this  is  not  sound  for 
America.  I  think  you  should  divide  this  sugar  source  of  supply  with 
tire  other  Latin  American  friends  who  need  our  help  as  well  as  the 
country  of  Cuba. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  not  responsive  to  my  question.  The 
question  is  that  every  one  of  these  countries  that  is  dividing  this  up 
lias  a  vested  interest  against  the  return  of  the  Cuban  quota. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Come  now. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Actually,  they  are  going  to  benefit  from  it. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Of  course.  Do  you  think  they  would  give  up, 
what  was  it,  $30  million  a  year  premium  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Castro? 

Mr.  Chapman.  It  is  just  like  accusing  the  munitions  makers  for 
benefiting  from  war,  and  that  he  wants  to  encourage  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  good  comparison  here  because  I  think  these  countries  have 
their  own  interests  to  try  to  protect  it  just  like  the  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  this  bill  is  good  for  the  United  States,  and  all  I  am  asking 
for  is  to  give  Mexico  a  reasonable  break  out  of  the  quota  of  the  part 
you  have  to  buy  from  other  countries. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Don’t  you  think  because  of  the  President’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  foreign  policy  that  he  has  made  this  point — the  ad¬ 
ministration  has — that  this  consideration  ought  to  be  given  by  this 
committee  and  the  Congress;  the  President — that  is,  the  administra¬ 
tion — and  his  representatives  have  made  this  point  that  this  would 
create  an  obstacle  to  the  evenual  return  of  Cuba  to  the  free  world  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  the  friends  of  this  adminis¬ 
tration  have  a  right  to  point  out  when  we  think  they  are  making  a 
mistake,  and  I  think  they  are  seriously  making  one  here. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Morton.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  just  one  question,  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  delay  it.  I  want  to  get  this  question  in  while  the 
professor  on  economics,  who  is  the  adviser  to  this  committee,  is  here. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Douglas.  I  lost  that  title  when  I  went  into  politics. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Morton.  In  any  event,  you  still  advise  us.  We  do  not  often 
follow  your  advice,  but  you  still  advise  us. 

You  make  the  point,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  we  would  have  a  more 
stable  world  market  on  sugar  if  we  followed  the  philosophy  of  the 
House  bill  rather  than  purchase  on  the  free  world  market. 

Now,  I  point  out,  and  I  studied  economics,  although  I  never  got 
a  graduate  degree-  and  never  taught,  and  that  is  why  I  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  my  colleague  here,  but  isn’t  it  true  that  on  a  free  world  market- 
on  any  commodity  that  it  is  the  surplus  that  breaks  the  price,  if  it  is 
broken,  and  isn’t  it  also  true  that  if  we  had  the  ability,  the  freedom, 
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to  buy  this  sugar  on  the  free  world  market,  when  soft  spots  develop, 
when  the  Communists,  through  purchases  from  Cuba,  were  trying 
to  break  the  world  market,  if  we  could  step  in  then  and  buy  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  tons,  I  think  we  would  have  a  more  stable  world 
market  than  we  would  have  under  this  limitation  requiring  us  to  go 
to  certain  countries  for  sugar? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  think,  Senator,  on  a  short-range  problem  for  a 
number  of  years  you  are  probably  right.  But  taking  it  in  a  long  range 
where  these  various  industries  and  the  growers  of  sugarcane  and 
sugarbeets,  whichever  it  may  be,  they  need  a  planning  program  and 
a  time  to  determine  how  far  they  can  go  in  their  industry  and  what 
their  prospective  market  is;  they  need  a  good  planning  program,  and 
I  think  in  the  long  run  you  will  find  it  does  not  work. 

If  you  go  back  to  1920,  during  that  period,  Senator,  the  market 
was  all  to  pieces,  and  the  sugar  industry  of  America  was  almost  in 
chaos,  and  we  saw  them  go  down  day  after  day  because  somebody 
would  dump  sugar  on  the  American  market  and  ruin  the  price  of  our 
domestic  sugar  people,  and  if  you  leave  it  open  to  free  world  purchases 
of  sugar  wherever  you  want  to,  I  think  you  are  going  to  ruin  the 
domestic  industry  of  America. 

I  am  serious  about  that  and  I  believe  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Mexico.  I  am  thinking  of  my  own  country. 

Senator  Morton.  Of  course,  that  would  apply  to  any  commodity. 
We  have  a  world  wheat  agreement,  and  so  forth,  to  try  to  stabilize 
things  in  a  way - 

Mr.  Chapman.  Sure. 

Senator  Morton.  Here  is  Avhat  has  happened.  You  have  the 
British,  those  who  are  alined  with  the  Commonwealth  in  here,  asking 
for  sugar  quotas  really  for  the  first  time.  Why?  This  Cuban  sugar 
is  going  to  Poland,  being  refined,  and  underselling  sugar  in  London. 
That  is  what  has  happened.  The  Cuban  sugar  has  displaced  this 
other  sugar. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  have  freedom,  if  the  administration  has  the 
freedom,  to  step  in  when  it  wants  to,  buy  sugar  where  it  is  cheap,  I 
think  it  will  be  a  stabilizing  effect  in  this  particular  situation  we  find 
ourselves  in. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  do  not  think  history  has  proven  that  would  be 
true.  I  think  histoi'y  would  prove  over  a  long  period  of  time  that 
would  not  be  true. 

You  could  stabilize  it  for  one  season  and  then  the  next  you  would  be 
ruined  and,  in  time,  you  will  ruin  the  industry  that  is  trying  to  build 
up  its  own  stability  in  producing  sugar.  That  is  what  you  will  do. 

I  think  that  is  what  I  think  the  net  result  would  be. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  adjourn,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  a  few  summary  figures  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  chair¬ 
man,  have  this  comment.  We  have  been  busy  through  the  morning 
trying  to  find  out  what  the  total  subsidy  of  American  consumers  to 
the  foreign  and  domestic  producers  has  been  since  1948,  and  we  found 
a  price  differential  in  each  year  as  given  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  between  the  world  price  and  the  domestic  price,  and  reduced 
these  as  to  tonnage  figures  multiplied  by  total  production,  excluding 
freight,  and  the  total  subsidies  on  this  basis  are  approximately,  for 
these  15  years,  $4.1  billion.  The  present  differential  is,  as  we  have 
said,  2.8  cents  a  pound,  $56  a  ton,  or  close  to  $550  million  a  year. 
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Assuming  that  this  continues  for  5  years  under  the  present  bill,  we 
will  have  a  subsidy  of  $2%  billion,  or  a  total  of  a  little  less  than  $7 
billion  of  the  American  consumers. 

In  view  of  this,  I  should  like  to  make  this  comment:  When  we 
tourists  go  out  to  Yellowstone  Park,  the  guards  there  tell  us  not  to 
feed  the  bears.  Now  they  tell  us,  they  give  this  admonition,  not 
because  feeding  the  bears  is  dangerous,  but  because  when  we  stop 
feeding  the  bears,  it  is  very  dangerous.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Senator  finished  ?  Has  he  concluded  ? 
Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

(Mr.  Chapman’s  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Counsel  for  Union  Nacional  de  Productores 

de  Azucar,  S.A.  de  C.V.  (Mexico),  on  Legislation  To  Amend  and  Extend  the 

Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  Amended 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Oscar  L.  Chapman. 
I  am  appearing  here  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Mexico, 
which,  together  with  the  people  of  Mexico,  has  a  very  vital  stake  in  the  legislation 
now  pending  before  this  committee.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appear  and  make  our  views  known  is  most  sincerely  appreciated  by 
the  association  and  by  the  many  thousands  of  our  good  friends  in  Mexico  who 
depend  upon  the  sugar  industry  for  their  livelihood. 

Before  getting  into  the  body  of  my  statement,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
preliminary  points  which  may  bring  the  remainder  of  my  statement  into  sharper 
focus. 

1.  I  do  not  represent  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  this  proceeding,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  not  authorized  to  state  the  position  of  that  Government. 
My  one  and  only  client  here  is  the  Sugar  Producers  Association  of  Mexico. 

2.  Mexico  does  not  appear  here  asking  for  aid.  On  the  contrary,  as  I 
shall  point  out  in  greater  detail  later,  Mexico,  more  than  any  other  country, 
appears  here  as  an  honest  seller  to  discuss  common  price  and  supply  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  representatives  of  its  largest  foreign  sugar  customer. 

3.  The  Sugar  Producers  Association  of  Mexico  does  not  wish  to  express 
any  opinion  on  the  portion  of  the  House  bill  designed  to  give  additional 
relief  to  the  U.S.  domestic  producers.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  quota  assigned  to  any  particular  foreign  country,  other  than 
Mexico.  Our  purpose  here  is  to  make  a  positive  case  for  Mexico,  not  a 
negative  case  for  someone  else. 

Having  disposed  of  these  preliminary  questions,  I  will,  with  the  committee's 
permission,  move  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  how  the  United  States 
can  best  procure  the  foreign  portion  of  its  sugar  supplies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  everyone  in  this  room  will  agree  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  any  Government  program  relating  to  sugar  is  to  provide  an 
adequate  and  regular  supply  at  a  price  which  is  fair  to  both  the  consumer  and 
the  producer.  The  Congress  has  frequently  stated  this  proposition,  and  this 
year  we  have  heard  the  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  restate  it.  If  we 
can  all  agree  on  that  basic  purpose,  then  I  think  that  most  of  the  problems  facing 
this  committee  can  be  resolved  because  each  proposal  can  be  tested  against  this 
basic  purpose  and  those  that  do  not  contribute  to  its  accomplishment  can  be 
discarded,  while  those  which  do  can  be  accepted  or  modified  to  better  produce 
the  desired  result.  By  adopting  this  approach,  I  think  it  can  he  quite  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  global  quota  and  premium  recapture  scheme,  will  produce 
an  irregular  and.  in  some  cases,  an  inadequate  supply  at  an  unstable  price  which 
will  be  either  too  high  for  the  consumer  or  too  low  for  the  producer. 

Starting  from  the  proposition  that  the  sugar  program  should  be  designed  to 
provide  an  adequate  and  regular  supply  at  a  fair  price.  I  would  like  today  to 
make  three  basic  points:  (1)  History  has  made  it  entirely  clear  that  in  order 
to  have  an  adequate  supply  of  certain  products,  including  sugar,  at  reasonable 
prices,  some  action  must  be  taken  to  stabilize  their  markets:  (2)  the  global 
quota  and  price  recapture  scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  only  produce 
market  instability  and.  therefore,  an  inadequate  supply  at  unreasonable  prices, 
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but  would  have  serious  economic  and  political  side  effects  as  well;  and  (3)  as 
I  stated  in  my  testimony  before  this  committee  in  1955,  if  the  United  States 
wishes  to  continue  to  have  adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices,  then  the  U.S. 
Sugar  Act  should  be  continued,  but  the  quotas  should  be  redistributed  so  that 
there  is  no  one  dominant  supplier. 

The  first  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  markets  for  some  products,  including 
sugar,  must  be  stabilized  if  there  is  to  be  an  adequate  supply  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I  thought  that  the  underlying  principle  of  stabilizing  markets  for  basic 
commodities  had  been  settled  almost  30  years  ago  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  sugar  prices  and  supplies.  I 
thought  that  this  principle  had  been  reaffirmed  on  an  international  scale  during 
those  nearly  30  years  by  the  excution  of  commodity  stabilization  agreements  for 
sugar,  tin.  wheat,  and  olive  oil.  I  thought  that  the  economic  accuracy  of  that 
judgment  had  been  confirmed  when  in  1953  the  U.N.,  through  the  FAO,  issued 
a  report  which  said,  “Sugar  exhibits  to  an  unusual  degree  the  features  that  make 
the  operation  of  an  unregulated  ‘free’  market  undesirable.”  I  thought  that  the 
United  States  continued  to  adhere  to  this  policy  when  in  the  Punta  del  Este 
Charter  it  agreed  to  help  to  find  a  “solution  to  the  grave  problem  created  by 
excessive  price  fluctuations  in  the  basic  exports  of  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  *  *  I  must  say,  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the  validity  of 
such  a  proposition  can  be  questioned  after  the  Congress  has  asserted  it,  the 
United  Nations  has  reasserted  it,  history  has  confirmed  it,  and  the  United 
States  has  entered  into  numerous  international  agreements  on  the  basis  of  it. 

But  it  appears  that  some  people  have  forgotten  the  painful  experiences  which 
brought  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  into  being.  Of  late  many  emotional  terms  and 
slogans  have  been  used  to  describe  various  aspects  of  the  sugar  problem  and 
much  misinformation  has  been  circulated.  Finally,  a  bill  has  been  proposed 
which  would,  in  effect,  eliminate  country  quotas  and  would  tax  away  from 
foreign  producers  the  differenc  between  the  U.S.  and  world  market  prices. 
Absent  this  proposal  it  would  certainly  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  explain 
to  this  committee  why  it  is  necessary  to  stabilize  the  sugar  market.  Since 
the  proposal  has  been  made,  however,  let  me,  through  an  abundance  of  caution, 
state  for  the  record  why  any  sugar  program  which  subjects  both  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  to  the  vicissitudes  of  an  unregulated  market  must  inevitably 
result  in  excessive  price  and  supply  fluctuations  which  are  harmful  to  both 
parties. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  sugar  market  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Latin 
American  producer.  Once  a  sugar  grower  has  planted  his  crop  he  is  committed 
to  a  certain  level  of  production.  He  can  later  adjust  his  output  only  within 
narrow  limits  as  the  market  price  goes  up  or  down.  Since  sugar  exported  to  the 
United  States  must,  for  the  most  part,  come  in  in  raw  form,  he  cannot  even 
store  it  for  long  periods  until  the  price  gets  higher.  Instead,  he  must  guess 
when  he  plants  the  cane  how  much  sugar  he  can  market  at  a  reasonable  price, 
plant  that  amount  and  hope  that  his  guess  was  right.  Without  the  benefits  of 
country  quotas  whether  or  not  his  guess  is  right  depends  primarily  upon  what 
other  producers  and  consumers  do.  If  other  producers  have  greatly  increased 
their  production  he  may  be  wiped  out  by  low  prices ;  if  they  have  decreased  their 
production,  the  price  may  rise.  Thus,  he  is  faced  with  either  feast  or  famine. 

Let  us  look  at  an  unregulated  market  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer. 
He  knows  that  world  sugar  consumption  has  doubled  since  1948  and  that  it  is 
still  increasing  at  the  rate  of  5.5  percent  per  year.  He  knows  also  that  produc¬ 
tion  has  more  than  kept,  pace  with  consumption  in  some  years  but  has  lagged 
behind  in  others.  He  also  knows  that  in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  other  developed  countries  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  has  reached  a 
leveling-off  point,  but  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  per  capita  consumption 
of  sugar  is  still  very  low  and  responds  quickly  to  increases  in  income.  Thus  he 
knows  that  the  price  he  must  pay  for  his  sugar  not  only  depends  on  the  amount 
produced,  but  also  depends,  in  part,  on  the  amount  by  which  incomes  of  under¬ 
developed  countries  are  increased.  Accordingly,  in  an  unregulated  market  the 
supply  of  sugar  available  to  the  consumer  and  the  price  he  must  pay  for  it  are 
largely  things  which  are  beyond  his  control. 

It  was  under  just  such  an  unstable  system  that  the  world  price  of  sugar 
dropped  from  more  than  9  cents  a  pound  in  1920  to  a  little  more  than  3  cents 
a  pound  in  1921 ;  from  more  than  4  cents  a  pound  in  1923  to  less  than  1  cent  a 
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pound  in  1932.  Was  it  not  reasonable,  then,  for  the  United  States  in  1934  to  set 
up  a  sugar  procurement  program  which  stabilized  the  flow  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States?  Was  it  not  prudent  under  these  circumstances  for  the  U.S.  Government 
to  insure  a  constant  flow  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  by  establishing  a  rela¬ 
tively  constant  price,  higher  than  that  prevailing  in  times  of  plenty,  but  much 
lower  than  that  prevailing  during  periods  of  scarcity?  History  has  shown  that 
these  judgments  were  right.  In  the  period  since  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  was 
passed  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  been  stable  and,  when  the 
world  price  has  risen  above  the  U.S.  price,  foreign  producers  have  continued 
to  ship  to  the  United  States  because  they  wanted  continued  access  to  a  stable 
market. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  global  quota  and  premium  recap¬ 
ture  provisions  would  not  only  tend  to  produce  greater  market  instability  and, 
therefore,  would  not  provide  an  adequate  supply  at  a  reasonable  price,  but,  also, 
are  economically  and  politically  harmful  both  to  the  exporting  nations  and  to 
the  United  States. 

The  reasons  put  forward  for  proposing  the  global  quota  and  premium  recap¬ 
ture  scheme  are  that — 

1.  It  would  assure  a  constant  supply ; 

2.  It  would  result  in  a  foreign  exchange  saving  to  the  United  States; 

3.  It  would  avoid  the  political  problem  of  allocating  quotas  among  nu¬ 
merous  friendly  countries ; 

4.  Aid  can  be  given  more  effectively  by  direct  means  than  through  so- 
called  sugar  premiums ; 

5.  It  will  be  easier  for  Cuba  to  return  to  the  U.S.  market  if  no  vested 
interests  are  created  by  assignment  of  quotas. 

Let.  us  consider  one  at  a  time  the  alleged  advantages  of  the  so-called  global 
quota  and  price  recapture  provisions.  First,  it  is  contended  that  these  provisions 
would  assure  a  more  constant  supply  than  the  present  system.  This  contention 
assumes  two  things :  ( 1 )  That  the  present  system  does  not  assure  adequate 
supplies,  an  assumption  which  almost  30  years  of  admittedly  sucessful  operation 
refutes,  and  (2)  that  we  can  assure  ourselves  of  a  more  stable  supply  of  sugar 
by  offering  to  buy  at  fire-sale  prices  rather  than  at  regular  prices,  an  economic 
theory  to  which  no  one  can  reasonably  subscribe.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
understandable  that  the  executive  department  witnesses  merely  asserted  that 
their  plan  could  result  in  a  more  stable  supply  without  trying  to  explain  why. 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  assertion  is  patiently  preposterous  and  cannot 
be  supported. 

Second,  it  has  been  said  that  the  global  quota  and  price  recapture  scheme 
will  be  less  costly  to  the  United  States.  It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  in  some  years 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  foreign  exchange  and  in  other  years  there  would  be 
a  loss  depending  upon  whether  the  world  market  price  is  higher  or  lower  than 
the  present  U.S.  price.  In  his  budget  message  the  President  estimated  that 
there  would  be  an  annual  saving  in  the  neighborhood  of  $180  million.  But  the 
President’s  estimate  is  based  on  1961  figures,  a  year  in  which  the  U.S.  price 
exceeded  the  world  price  by  a  larger  margin  than  any  other  year  since  World 
War  II.  In  fact,  however,  the  differential  is  normally  much  smaller  and  in 
some  years  has  been  reversed.  For  example,  far  from  saving  foreign  exchange, 
the  global  qiiota  and  premium  recapture  scheme,  would  have  cost  the  United 
States  more  than  $1  million  in  1950.  In  1951  the  loss  would  have  been  even 
greater,  amounting  to  about  $40  million.  If  the  world  price  were  to  return  to 
the  1920  level,  the  loss  resulting  to  the  United  States  because  it  did  not  provide 
a  stabilized  market  would  be  about  $254  million.  These  figures,  of  course,  refer 
only  fo  the  increased  cost  of  foreign  sugar.  In  fact,  if  the  U.S.  producers  had 
also  raised  their  prices  to  equal  the  world  market  price,  as  they  surely  would 
under  the  global  quota  scheme,  the  losses  would  have  been  more  than  twice 
the  amounts  I  have  stated,  or  about  $2.5  million  in  1950,  $115  million  in  1951. 
and  $724  million  if  the  price  returned  to  the  1920  level.  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that 
under  the  present  regulated  market  the  United  States  actually  gets  its  sugar 
cheaper  than  other  countries  in  some  years,  as  well  as  being  assured  of  an 
adequate  supply. 

Third,  it  is  said  that  the  global  quota  and  premium  recapture  provisions  would 
avoid  political  problems,  because  the  United  States  would  no  longer  have  to 
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allocate  quotas  among  a  number  of  friendly  countries.  Certainly,  if  there  were 
no  quotas  then  there  would  be  no  problem  in  allocating  them.  But  this  “prob¬ 
lem”  has  never  proved  insurmountable  before,  and  in  any  event  I  submit  that  it 
is  not  a  problem  at  all,  but  an  opportunity ;  an  opportunity  to  stabilize  the  in¬ 
comes  of  our  Latin  American  friends ;  an  opportunity  to  increase  trade  with 
Latin  .America ;  an  opportunity  to  assure  millions  of  people  in  Latin  America  of 
stable  employment;  and  an  opportunity  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  constant 
supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices.  I  wish  that  we  had  more  such  “problems.” 

Fourth,  to  say  that  aid  can  be  more  effectively  given  directly  than  through  the 
Sugar  Act  implies  that  aid  is  presently  being  given  to  foreign  producers  of  sugar. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  United  States  and 
other  countries  which  pay  a  higher-than-world-market  price  for  the  sugar  they 
import  are  not  making  a  gift  to  the  exporting  countries.  They  simply  pay  for 
what  they  get ;  that  is,  an  assured  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  an  economic  price. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  frequently  said  that  sugar  dollars  are  paid  to  a  few 
wealthy  individuals  while  aid  dollars  are  given  to  a  large  number  of  poor  people. 
Those  who  repeat  this  statement  obviously  have  never  looked  into  the  facts.  In 
Mexico,  for  example,  the  gross  revenues  from  the  sale  of  sugar  are  divided  as 
follows :  14  percent  for  costs  of  sales,  24  percent  to  the  sugar  mill,  19  percent 
to  the  millworkers,  and  43  percent  to  the  cane  growers.  Of  the  net  proceeds  after 
cost  of  sale,  50  percent  must,  by  statute,  be  distributed  to  cane  growers.  And 
who  are  the  cane  growers  who  by  law  must  receive  at  least  50  percent  of  the  net 
income  from  sales  of  sugar?  Are  they  corporations  or  large  wealthy  landown¬ 
ers?  Certainly  not.  Mexico’s  land  reform  laws  provide  that  sugarcane  land 
must  be  owned  by  the  people  who  work  it.  Last  year  in  Mexico  there  were  83,000 
owners  of  cane  land,  with  an  average  holding  of  9  acres.  Does  this  sound  like  the 
sugar  dollar  paid  to  Mexico  goes  into  the  wrong  hands?  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
an  aid  project  which  would  reach  down  to  distribute  benefits  on  so  broad  a  basis 
to  the  workingman  and  the  farmer. 

Fifth  and  last,  it  is  said  that  it  will  be  easier  for  Cuba  to  return  to  the  family 
of  free  nations  if  quotas  are  abolished.  This  is,  indeed,  a  unique  form  of  reason¬ 
ing.  What  possible  difference  could  it  make  to  Cuba  whether  it  returned  to  the 
U.S.  market  or  not  if  it  was  to  receive  only  the  world  market  price  for  its  sugar 
in  any  event?  Cuba  can  get  the  world  market  price  from  any  one  of  a  host  of 
countries.  In  fact,  far  from  abolishing  quotas,  good  U.S.  sugar  legislation  will 
provide  an  incentive  for  Cuba  to  return  to  the  U.S.  market  by  creating  a  reason¬ 
able  price  for  sugar. 

Accordingly,  of  the  five  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  global  quota  and 
price  recapture  provisions,  none  can  withstand  analysis.  Moreover,  the  Con¬ 
gress  must  consider  all  of  the  economic  problems  which  the  proposed  plan  would 
create,  including  the  following  : 

1.  It  would  create  large  fluctuations  in  prices ; 

2.  It  would  endanger  the  constant  supply  of  sugar  to  the  United  States ; 

3.  It  would  do  serious  damage  to  the  economies  of  supplying  nations 
because  of  market  instability. 

The  economic  effects  of  the  bill  under  consideration  are  bad  enough  to  insure 
that  it  should  not  be  enacted  by  the  Congress,  but  consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  its  political  effects.  In  August  of  1961,  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere 
met  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  and  drafted  a  charter  to  govern  the  future 
actions  of  the  signatory  nations.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  charter  was  “to 
find  a  quick  and  lasting  solution  to  the  grave  problem  created  by  excessive  price 
fluctuations  in  the  basic  exports  of  Latin  American  countries  on  which  their 
prosperity  so  heavily  depends.” 

Title  IV  of  the  charter  deals  with  basic  export  commodities,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  it  states : 

“National  measures  affecting  commerce  in  primary  products  should  be  directed 
and  applied  in  order  to  : 

******* 

“  ( 2 )  Avoid  market  instability : 

******* 

“Therefore : 

“A.  *  *  *  Importing  countries  should  *  *  *  be  ready  to  support,  by  adequate 
regulations,  stabilization  programs  for  primary  products  that  may  be  agreed  upon 
with  producing  countries.” 
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Later  on  in  this  same  title  of  the  charter,  international  measures  are  discussed 
and  statements  such  as  the  following  are  found  : 

“*  *  *  it  should  be  considered  that  producing  and  consuming  nations  bear 
a  joint  responsibility  for  taking  national  and  international  steps  to  reduce 
market  instability.” 

In  addition,  our  foreign  aid  officials  have  repeatedly  recognized  that  the  fluc¬ 
tuation  of  a  few  cents  per  pound  in  the  prices  of  basic  commodities  can  well 
have  the  effect  of  wiping  out  any  gains  that  might  have  been  made  as  a  result 
of  U.S.  assistance. 

Against  this  background,  the  sugar-producing  countries  of  this  hemisphere 
will  find  it  difficult  to  understand,  as  I  do,  why  the  United  States  has  suddenly 
proposed  sugar  legislation  which  will  create  further  instability  in  the  inter¬ 
national  market.  It  is  even  more  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why,  when  the 
United  States  in  1960  forced  Cuba  to  sell  its  sugar  on  the  world  market  because 
Cuba  was  an  enemy,  in  1962  it  would  propose  to  force  the  other  Latin  American 
countries  to  sell  their  sugar  on  the  world  market  because  they  are  friends.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  strange  world  where  commitments  are  made  to  stabilize 
commodity  prices  and  then  legislation  is  proposed  which  would  create  greater 
instability :  where  economic  sanctions  which  have  devastated  the  economy  of 
an  enemy  are  then  proposed  to  be  imposed  upon  friends. 

The  third  point  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
the  best  way  to  assure  the  United  States  of  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  fair 
prices  is  to  continue  the  country  quota  and  premium  price  mechanism,  but 
redistribute  quotas  so  that  there  is  no  one  dominant  supplier.  It  is  clear  at 
this  point  that  any  system  which  forces  producers  and  consumers  to  rely 
on  the  world  market  will  create  many  problems  and  solve  none.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  basic  structure  of  the  existing  Sugar  Act  has 
worked  well  for  many  years.  Accordingly,  it  should  be  clear  that  country  quotas 
and  the  premium  price  must  be  continued  as  has  been  done  in  the  House  bill. 

The  interruption  of  sugar  trade  with  Cuba  does,  however,  present  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  amend  a  portion  of  the  act  which  for  years  has  cried  out  for 
revision.  Some  members  of  this  committee  may  recall  that  in  the  1955  hearings 
I  said : 

“The  essential  evil  of  the  proposal  of  the  executive  establishment  is  that  it 
perpetuates  a  system  which  ignores  present-day  equities  and  relies  solely  on 
ancient,  history.  Under  this  bill,  foreign  quotas  are  not  allotted  on  the  basis 
of  the  needs  and  merits  of  1955,  but  essentially  on  the  basis  of  the  quantitative 
distribution  of  the  market  as  it  existed  in  1934.  Thus,  no  matter  what  has 
happened  in  the  ensuing  years  in  terms  of  economic  and  political  relations,  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  market  is  reserved  for  the  few  suppliers  who  happened  to  be 
there  first.  No  matter  how  efficient  a  new  producer  is,  he  is  substantially  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  U.S.  market.” 

The  same  argument  holds  true  today:  the  thrust  of  the  1962  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  not  to  eliminate  country  quotas,  but  to  redistribute  them ;  to 
create  not  one  sugar  bowl,  but  a  number  of  sugar  bowls  so  that  never  again 
is  the  United  States  required  to  rely  on  one  supplier  for  its  sugar.  Therefore, 
Latin  American  countries  other  than  Cuba  should  be  given  larger  basic  quotas 
with  a  substantial  amount,  in  the  neighborhood  of  1  million  tons,  reserved 
for  Cuba. 

The  redistribution  of  quotas  among  the  Latin  American  Republics  should,  of 
course,  be  made  on  some  rational  basis.  But  no  matter  what  factors  are  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  clear  that  Mexico  should  be  among  the  major  suppliers.  In  order 
to  illustrate  this  point,  we  have  prepared  two  charts  which  are  attached  and 
which  we  think  demonstrate  the  validity  of  this  contention. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

Not  only  does  equity  demand  a  redistribution  of  quotas,  but  as  the  first 
chart  shows,  so  does  economics.  This  chart  shows  the  total  sales  to  the  United 
States,  the  total  purchases  from  the  United  States,  and  the  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable  balance  for  the  same  Western  Hemisphere  countries  for  the  last 
5  years.  Note  that  most  countries  have  a  slightly  favorable  or  slightly  un¬ 
favorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico 
which  over  the  past  5  years  has  had  a  total  deficit  of  almost  $2  billion. 
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Not  only  does  Mexico  buy  more  from  the  United  States  than  any  other  Latin 
American  country,  but  in  1961  it  bought  almost  twice  as  much  as  all  of  the 
other  Western  Hemisphere  quota  countries  combined.  It  is  obvious  that  if  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  United  States  are  an  important  consideration,  then  some  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  distribution  of  quotas.  How  long  can  Mexico  be  expected 
to  let  this  situation  continue?  How  much  worse  will  it  get  if  the  $70  million 
which  Mexico  got  for  its  sugar  in  1961  is  reduced  to  less  than  half  that  amount 
in  1963  ? 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  deficit  in  Mexico’s  balance  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  is  made  up  by  Mexican  receipts  from  tourism  and  braceros  so 
that  in  fact  Mexico  has  a  favorable  balance  of  payments.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  In  fact  Mexico’s  balance  of  payments  with  the  United 
States  has  been  very  unfavorable  and  had  it  not  been  for  Mexican  sugar  sales 
in  the  United  States  last  year,  Mexico  would  no  doubt  have  had  to  find  some 
way  to  curtail  foreign  purchases,  most  of  which  are  made  in  the  United  States. 
Thus,  not  only  is  Mexico’s  balance  of  trade  unfavorable,  but  so  is  its  balance  of 
payments. 

PURCHASES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  also  been  shown  in  purchases  of  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  United  States.  In  order  to  put  this  information  in  its 
proper  perspective,  we  have,  on  chart  2,  shown  three  items  of  information.  First, 
the  overall  length  of  the  line  following  the  name  of  each  country  indicates  the 
total  agricultural  imports  of  that  country  from  the  United  States.  Second,  the 
first  part  of  each  line  is  black  to  indicate  the  amount  of  total  agricultural 
imports  which  are  made  up  of  cash  purchases.  Third,  the  second  part  of  each 
such  line  is  left  white  to  indicate  the  portion  of  total  agricultural  imports  from 
the  United  States  which  are  brought  in  under  the  U.S.  foreign-aid  program. 

Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  indicated  that  the  United  States 
should  assign  sugar  quotas  to  those  countries  which  purchase  the  most  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities.  If  this  factor  is  to  be  considered,  then  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  between  imports  from  the  United  States  which  represent  actual 
commercial  purchases  and  imports  which  represent  gifts  made  by  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  foreign  assistance.  For  example,  it  would  not  seem  to 
make  sense  to  allocate  a  large  quota  to  a  country  merely  because  it  had  accepted 
large  gifts  of  U.S.  agricultural  products.  Thus,  the  only  relevant  figure  is 
the  one  representing  actual  commercial  purchases  of  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

When  actual  cash  purchases  of  U.S.  agricultural  purchases  are  considered,  it 
is  clear  that,  here  too,  Mexico  leads  the  list  by  a  wide  margin,  purchasing  more 
than  half  again  as  much  as  the  next  largest  purchaser.  Other  countries, 
of  course,  may  have  larger  total  imports  as  shown  by  the  white  line,  but  in 
such  cases  a  significant  amount  is  imported  as  a  result  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance. 


GOLD  FLOW 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  global  quota  and  price  recapture  pro¬ 
visions  would  not  result  in  the  saving  of  gold  predicted  by  its  proponents.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  those  provisions  should  be  rejected.  The  committee  may,  however, 
wish  to  consider  the  gold  flow  problem  in  assigning  quotas  to  foreign  countries. 
The  gold  loss  problem,  of  course,  arises  because  the  United  States  buys  and 
gives  away  abroad  more  goods  than  it  sells  abroad.  Accordingly,  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  sugar  legislation  is  written  such  that  the  United  States  obtains  a 
larger  portion  of  its  foreign  sugar  requirements  from  those  countries  which 
buy  most  of  their  foreign  purchases  from  the  United  States,  then  the  Sugar 
Act  can  contribute  in  an  important  way  to  stemming  the  flow  of  gold  from  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  not  only  does  Mexico  buy  more 
total  goods  from  the  United  States  than  any  other  Latin  American  country, 
not  only  does  it  purchase  more  agricultural  products  for  cash  than  any  other 
Latin  American  country,  but  also  a  larger  percentage  of  its  total  foreign  pur¬ 
chases  are  made  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  in  1959.  the  latest  year 
for  which  international  statistics  are  available,  60  percent  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
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public’s  total  foreign  purchases  were  made  in  the  United  States,  45  percent  of 
Peru’s  and  34  percent  of  Brazil’s.  Mexico  on  the  other  hand  purchased  73  per¬ 
cent  of  its  total  foreign  purchases  from  the  United  States,  the  largest  percentage 
of  any  Latin  American  country. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  United  States?  It  means  simply  this,  that  if,  as 
is  stated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  one  of  the  secondary  purposes 
of  the  Sugar  Act  is  to  stimulate  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States,  then  it 
is  clear  that  the  larger  the  quota  assigned  to  Mexico,  the  more  this  goal  will  be 
accomplished  because  these  figures  show  that  sugar  dollars  paid  to  Mexico 
stimulate  U.S.  export  trade  much  more  than  sugar  dollars  paid  to  any  other 
country.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  accomplished,  the  gold  flow7  from  the  United 
States  is  stemmed  because  the  United  States  can  pay  in  exports  rather  than 
gold. 

Traditional  trade  ties  are,  of  course,  important,  but  this  committee  may  also 
wish  to  consider  other  factors  such  as  distribution  of  sugar  earnings  within  the 
producing  country,  capacity  to  supply,  proximity  and  past  performance. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  have  a  principal  sugar  bowl,  then  equity,  economics, 
and  social  justice  would  dictate  that  Mexico  should  occupy  that  position.  But 
Mexico  has  repeatedly  said  that  it  does  not  want  to  create  a  monster  sugar 
industry  w'hicli  is  completely  dependent  upon  the  U.S.  market.  Rather  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  one  country  should  ever  again  become  the  dominant  supplier  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States.  Such  a  policy  simply  breeds  economic  and  political 
problems,  not  only  for  the  United  States  but  for  the  producing  nations  as  well. 
For  this  reason  Mexico  has  never  tried  to  become  the  only,  or  even  the  dominant, 
Latin  American  country  exporting  sugar  to  the  United  States.  Instead  Mexico 
asks  that  there  be  a  general  redistribution  of  quotas  among  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  capable  of  supplying  sugar  to  the  United  States. 

Iu  conclusion,  I  would  again  like 'to  thank  this  committee  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  here  and  express  the  views  of  the  Mexican  sugar  industry  on  this  vital 
legislation.  I  know  that  this  committee  appreciates  and  understands  the  great 
interest  in  this  legislation  shown  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
Mexico  who  depend  upon  the  sugar  industry  for  their  livelihood. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  recess  until  2  :30. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Whereupon,  at  1:05  p.m.,  the  committee  was  in  recess,  to  recon¬ 
vene  at  2 :  30  p.m.  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  first  witness  is  Mr.  John  A.  O’Donnell,  Philippine  Sugar 
Association. 

Mr.  O’Donnell,  come  forward,  sir,  and  sit  down. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Mr.  O’Donnell  testifies, 
may  I  correct  an  unintentional  error  in  mental  arithmetic  which  I 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  this  morning’s  session. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  windfall  by  Mexico  was  approximately 
600,000  tons,  the  average  windfall  of  about  $49  a  ton,  and  I  made  this 
$300  million  total,  involving  $300  million,  whereas  obviously  it  was 
only  $30  million,  and  the  same  scaling  down  should  be  applied  to 
Peru.  We  will  correct  it  for  the  record.  But  since  I  made  the  state¬ 
ment  verbally  I  should  correct  it  verbally  now,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  from  the  W.  R.  Grace  Co.  be  inserted  in 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

(The  document  referred  to  will  be  found  at  p.  —  of  the  hearings.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O’Donnell  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Thank  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  A.  O’DONNELL,  PHILIPPINE  SUGAR  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION  AND  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SUGARCANE  PLANTERS 

OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  Jolm  A.  O'Donnell  of  Washington,  representing  the  Philippine 
Sugar  Association  and  the  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane  Planters 
of  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  file  my  prin¬ 
cipal  statement  and  make  a  short  statement  thereafter. 

The  Chairman.  The  insertion  will  be  made  following  your  oral 
presentation. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Some  further  thoughts  have  occurred  to  us  since 
the  preparation  of  the  statement  submitted,  and  with  your  permission, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  shall  state  them. 

Under  the  system  of  global  quotas  and  the  recapture  of  price  pre¬ 
miums.  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Philippines  to  fill  any  part  of  that 
quota.  This  has  already  been  demonstrated  under  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act  of  1934  when  the  Philippines  was  allotecl  a  quota  of  15.21  percent 
of  the  U.S.  consumption,  which  was  a  considerably  large  quantity  than 
the  980,000  short  tons  raw  value  stipulated  in  the  Philippines  Inde¬ 
pendence  Act. 

It  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Philippines  has  not 
been  filling  its  assigned  quota  of  25,000  tons  in  the  world  free  market. 
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Iii  the  Philippine  Trade  Revision  Act  of  1955  it  was  specifically 
stipulated  that  the  quota  of  980,000  tons  provided  therein  is  without 
prejudice  to  any  increase  that  may  be  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

In  the  event,  therefore,  that  the  principles  of  the  global  quota  for 
that  part  of  the  trade  taken  from  the  Cuban  quota  is  adopted,  as  well 
as  the  recapture  of  the  price  premiums,  then  in  accordance  with  the 
Philippine  Trade  Revision  Act,  the  basic  quota  of  the  Philippines 
should  be  increased  from  200,000  to  300,000  tons. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  last  year  the  Philippines  tilled  nearly 
400,000  tons  additional  in  its  basic  quota. 

This  would  not  only  be  an  act  of  justice  for  the  Philippines,  it  would 
further  insure  availability  of  supplies  in  the  U.S.  market. 

As  already  stated,  the  Philippines  have  not  participated  in  any 
share  of  the  increased  consumption,  and  because  of  the  destruction 
suffered  in  the  Avar  it  could  not  till  its  quota  until  1956,  and  during  that 
time  it  failed  to  market  some  7,952,499  tons  to  the  value  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1  billion. 

The  Philippines  have  not  received  any  increase  in  quota  since  the 
approval  of  the  Sugar  Act  until  the  Cuban  quota  Avas  reallocated.  On 
the  contrary,  its  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  has  fallen  by  nearly 
30  percent,  from  15.41  percent  to  approximately  10  percent. 

The  Philippines  are  the  only  foreign  supplier  of  sugar  Avhose  ex¬ 
clusive  export  market  is  the  United  States,  and  currently  it  is  the 
largest  foreign  supplier  of  sugar. 

Thank  you  Arery  much. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

Senator  Morton.  I  have  a  question. 

How  far  is  it  from  Manila  to  the  nearest  Avest  coast  port,  San 
F  rancisco  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  About  10,000  miles. 

Senator  Morton.  Quite  a  trip,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  About  45  days ;  40, 45  days. 

Senator  Morton.  Your  concern — you  fa  a7  or  the  House  bill  as  against 
the  administration  proposal? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes,  we  do.  We  could  not  participate  in  any 
global  quotas.  I  just  made  that  statement. 

Senator  Morton.  Yes. 

Well,  if  we  bought  sugar  on  the  Avorld  market  the  sugar  Ave  need  to 
take  care  of  the  lack  of  sugar,  that  Avill  take  care  of  the  loss  of  sugar, 
from  Cuba,  why  couldn’t  you  participate? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Well,  because,  for  the  reason  you  have  mentioned, 
the  distance,  and  the  Philippine  production  is  a  high-cost  production. 
It  has  been  geared  for  the  last  half  century  to  the  U.S.  market,  and  a 
special  study  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  last  January, 
came  up  with  the  fact  that  Ave  were  a  high-cost  producer. 

Senator  Morton.  What  specifically  does  this  do  for  the  Philippine 
sugar  quota  in  the  House  bill  and  not,  in  the  Senate  bill  or  administra¬ 
tion  bill  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Well,  in  the  House  bill  it  gives  us  70,000  tons.  It 
takes  ns  from  980,000  to  1,050,000,  our  basic  quota,  and  under  this  tem¬ 
porary  quota  we  get  10  percent. 

Senator  Morton.  If  Mr.  Castro  should  leave  the  island,  and  if  we 
should  reopen  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba,  and  if  we  should  feel 
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a  responsibility  toward  the  economy  of  Cuba,  would  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  resent  it  very  much  if  we  took  this  150,000  temporary 
quota  away  from  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I  don’t  think  so.  I  think  they  would  be  sorry  to 
lose  it,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  resent  it  very  much,  because  by 
the  same  token  we  have  a  relationship  with  Cuba,  we  even  have  a 
stronger  one  with  the  Philippines,  and  the  Philippines  sent  an  eco¬ 
nomic  mission  herein  1955,  Senator  Morton. 

Senator  Morton.  I  remember  it  very  well. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  Lorrel-Langley,  so-called  mission,  headed  by 
former  President  Lorrel  of  the  Philippines,  and  Mr.  Langley,  a  famous 
publisher  from  New  Hampshire,  and  they  negotiated  for  months,  and 
finally  came  up  with  a  revised  trade  agreement,  and  all  the  Philippines 
got  out  of  it  was  section  3  which  contained  the  following  language, 
and  I  quote : 

The  establishment  herein  of  the  limitations  on  the  amount  of  Philippine  raw 
and  refined  sugar  that  may  be  entered  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  to  the 
United  States  for  consumption  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  any  increase  which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  might  allocate  to  the  Philippines  in  the  future. 

Now,  the  Philippines  have  taken  the  position  that  this  gives  ample 
authority  for  the  Congress  to  increase  Philippine  allocations,  and  an 
implied  promise  that  this  will  happen. 

If  you  recall,  the  Sugar  Act  was  up  in  1956,  when  everybody  was 
pulling  for  quotas,  every  foreign  country  was  given  an  increase  ex¬ 
cept  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and  you  will  remember  further 
at  the  time  President  Eisenhower  signed  the  bill  he  said  that  “al¬ 
though  it  was  not  feasible,”  and  I  am  quoting  him  now,  he  said,  “it 
was  not  feasible  to  give  the  Philippines  an  increase  at  this  time,  but 
when  the  act  was  next  considered,”  and  that  is  now,  “they  should  be 
considered  for  an  increase.” 

Senator  Morton.  I  think  we  have  a  very  particular,  a  very  unusual, 
relationship  with  the  Philippines,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  it  has  been  treated  a  little  bit  differently  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  a  treaty  obligation,  to  begin  with,  we  have  to  maintain. 

I,  however,  was  interested  this  morning  when  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator  Fulbright, 
who  is  here  with  us  today,  brought  up  the  point,  that  is,  the  question 
of  whether  the  Congress  is  better  qualified  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs 
than  the  constitutionally  authorized  person,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  point  was  made  this  morning  that  the  Congress 
was  less  subject  to  pressures  than  the  administration. 

Now,  I  happen  to  have  been  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  when 
this  1956  bill  went  through,  and  you  speak  of  Mr.  Langley  there.  I 
recruited  him  to  get  him,  and  got  him  through  and  got  him  confirmed, 
to  get  him  to  work  out  this  treaty  with  you,  against  the  objections  of 
all  the  old  pros  down  in  the  State  Department,  I  might  say,  because 
I  thought  he  was  a  hardnosed  Yankee  businessman  who  could  do  a 
good  job  with  some  hardnosed  people  from  over  there,  whom  I  admire 
very  much. 

I  do  not  see  how  in  the  world  we  are  going  to  be  less  subject  to 
pressure  for  having  those  of  us  who  are  elected  to  office  pass  on  these 
questions  than  those  who  are  appointed  to  office. 

I  could  say  “No”  a  lot  easier  when  I  was  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  than  I  have  ever  said  as  a  Member  of  the  House  or  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  O’Donnell.  I  believe  that. 

Senator  Morton.  It  is  hard  to  say  “No”  when  you  are  elected. 
I  think  we  are  just  getting  ourselves  into  a  hopeless  bind  when  we 
come  up  here  and  constitute  ourselves  as  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretaries  of  anything  else,  and  spell 
this  business  out- 

I  think,  I  must  say  I  think,  even  from  the  Philippines,  where  I 
know  the  cost  is  higher  than  it  is  in  most  of  these  countries  to  produce 
sugar  because  you  have,  just  as  Mexico,  you  have  a  better  way  to  set 
up,  I  think  you  will  get,  your  share  of  this  thing  from  global  quotas. 
I  think  an  administration,  being  given  the  freedom  to  buy  there,  could 
see  that  you  did. 

You  leave  it  to  the  Congress — what  happened  to  you  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  other  day  when  they  knocked  down  an  appro¬ 
priation  bill  which  had  been  already  agreed  to,  as  an  authorization 
to  pay  for  these  war  damage  claims? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Morton.  The  week  before  we  asked  the  Philippine  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  help  us  out  by  sending  some  troops  to  Thailand.  I  do 
not  blame  the  President  of  the  Philippines  for  saying,  “I  will  send 
you  60  men.”  I  do  not  blame  him  a  bit. 

T  think  the  House  of  Representatives  was  completely  irresponsible 
in  this,  and  I  am  not  discussing  the  merits  of  the  issue.  They  were 
already  decided.  We  had  authorized  this  appropriation,  and  then 
they  come  along,  and  because  of  something,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
was.  lack  of  dynamic  leadership,  I  suppose,  or  lack  of  knowledge  or 
intelligence,  they  come  along  and  kick  the  Philippines,  the  House  of 
Representatives  did,  the  same  ones  who  passed  this  bill  that  you  are 
for  now,  and  you  want  to  get  yourself  in  the  position  of  being  kicked 
around  by  the  Congress  and  not  letting  the  man  who  has  the  consti¬ 
tutional  authority  for  foreign  policy  in  this  country  handle  this  thing, 
why,  then,  I  think  you  are  digging  your  own  grave. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission. 

Senator  Morton.  Yes;  I  know  you  were.  You  served  with  great 
distinction  on  it. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Morton.  I  think  that  is  something  you  ought  to  think  about, 
because  the  House  may  give  you  what  you  want  in  sugar,  but  they 
sure  did  not  give  you  what  you  wanted  on  the  war  damage  claims. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  You  see,  from  a  realistic  standpoint,  Mr.  Morton, 
the  Philippines  has  an  excess  of  300,000  tons  of  sugar  thev  would  like 
to  supply  to  the  U.S.  market. 

Senator  Morton.  Yes.  Many  other  countries  have. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  And  because  of  the  distance  that  you  have  pointed 
out,  there  are  the  facts  that  the  Philippines  also  have  been  geared  to 
the  U.S.  market,  and  all  those  things  taken  into  consideration,  the 
Philippines  has  nowhere  to  go  with  this  sugar.  The  Philippines 
responded  very  well  to  the  emergency  situation  when  on  July  4,  I960, 
ve  cut  off  the  3,200,000  quota  from  Cuba;  like  any  other  country,  she 
just,  seized  an  opportunity  now  to  exercise  her  rights  under  this  treaty, 
the  Trade  Revision  Act  of  1955  with  which  you  are  so  familiar,  and' 
which  she  was  bypassed  in  1956,  and  we  were  very  hopeful  in  1956, 
you  remember  that  situation  very  well,  I  am  sure. 
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Now,  the  Phinippines  sees  here  another  chance  to  bring  up  that 
proviso  and  exercise  her  rights  under  it,  and  that  is  her  viewpoint. 

Senator  Morton.  We  do  not  have  a  more  loyal  ally  in  the  whole 
Orient  than  the  Philippines.  I  recognize  that.  In  fact,  many  of  my 
people  from  my  State  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Filipinos ;  the  bat¬ 
talion  from  Harrisburg,  Ivy.,  was  in  the  death  march.  This  touched 
every  family  in  a  county  of  my  State. 

We  feel  a  very  close  affinity  and  a  desire  to  be  helpful.  But  I  just 
do  not  think  you  are  going  to  improve  your  future  or  your  interest  in 
this  by  letting  the  Congress  every  3,  4,  or  5  years  decide  on  where  we 
are  going  to  give  it. 

Another  Congress,  especially  if  our  mutual  friend  and  colleague 
with  whom  I  know  Senator  Fulbright  served  in  the  House,  Carlos 
Romulo,  and  lie  is  not  here,  if  he  were  in  Washington,  they  would  not 
have  beaten  that  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  1  would  tell  you  that. 
He  was  smart  enough  to  get  the  job  done,  and  I  think  you  are  not 
serving  the  best  interests  of  the  economy  of  the  Philippines  or  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines  by  just  throwing  this 
thing  into  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  with  the  question  of  who  has  got  the  most  influence,  which  coun¬ 
try  has  got  the  most  influence. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Some  Members  of  both  bodies  feel  the  setting  up 
of  these  quotas  is  their  prerogative. 

Senator  Morton.  I  idealize  they  do,  and  I  hope  they  change  their 
opinion. 

Well,  thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  O’Donnell,  how  long  have  you  represented 
the  Philippines? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Since,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  1954  or  1955. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Are  you  registered  as  a  foreign  agent  under 
the  Foreign  Agent  Registration  Act? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes;  under  the  Foreign  Agent  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Do  you  file  reports? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  How  often? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Every  6  months. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  does  your  agreement  with  them  provide  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Sir? 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  does  your  agreement  with  the  Philippine 
Sugar  Association  provide  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  It  provides  $2,500  a  month,  which  includes  every¬ 
thing.  T  have  a  Filipino  assistant,  and  office  expenses,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth. 

Senator  Fulbight.  Do  you  work  on  anvthing  other  than  the  sugar 
bill  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes,  sir:  general  practice  of  law. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  else  do  you  work  on? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  T  am — you  mean  legislativewise? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Yes.  What  other  lobbying  activities  do  you 
perform  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  T  have  handled  claims.  T  am  in  the  transportation 
field. 
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Senator  Ftjlbright.  Do  you  look  after  the  tobacco  interests? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  agree¬ 
ment.  on  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  The  Philippine  Government,  did  it  not  have 
an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  American  tobocco  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Not  an  embargo,  sir.  They  have  a  law  that  pro¬ 
hibited  the  entrance  of  Virginia  burley  leaf  tobacco  which  President 
Garcia,  under  another  statute,  found  there  was  a  shortage  of  such  to¬ 
bacco  and  he  admitted  a  certain  quantity  of  it  into  the  Philippines 
just  before  he  went  out  of  office.  This  was  challenged  by  the  new 
administration  in  the  courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  held  that  it  was  within  the  executive  authority,  and  this  burley 
leaf  tobacco  was  admitted.  It  that  what  you  have  reference  to? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Yes ;  that  is  right.  It  was  an  embargo  by  law  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  said  it  was  a  law  excluding  American 
tobacco  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That,  is  right. 

Senator  Morton.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

They  finally  got  the  tobacco  in,  so  let  us  leave  a  dead  horse  sleep. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  am  not  interested  in  tobacco  going  in  or  out. 

Senator  Morton.  I  am. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  a  legitimate  interest. 

What  I  was  interested  in  were  the  duties  of  lobbyists  representing 
foreign  governments  and  whether  or  not  they  file  complete  statements 
of  their  activities  or  not. 

I  am  merely  questioning,  do  you  really  file  these  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  There  are  very  severe  penalties  for 
failure  to  file. 

Senator  Fulbright.  In  your  last  statement,  as  quoted  to  me,  you 
showed  receipts  of  $16,390,  and  expenditures  of  $17,680.  You  must 
be  operating  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Well,  I  had  a  carryover  from  the  following  year. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Those  statements  are  very  sketchy;  are  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Well,  that  is  taken  right  from  my  books.  I  do 
not  know  the  reason  for  that  right  off  hand. 

Senator  Fulbright.  In  your  last  statement  you  did  not  itemize  any 
expenditures ;  did  you  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  don’t  you  recall?  You  are  required  to 
do  this  under  the  law.  All  people  representing  foreign  governments 
lobbying  before  the  Congress  are  supposed  to  file  itemized  accounts; 
are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Fulbright.  But  most  of  them  do  not;  is  that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  that  does  not. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  you  do  not.  You  did  not  file  an  itemized 
account  the  last  time. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Frankly,  Senator,  not  to  be  trying  to  get  around 
anything,  because  I  am  not,  my  administrative  assistant  takes  this 
right  out  of  our  books. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  lie  files  it  for  you  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Well,  he  makes  it  up.  That  does  not  absolve  me 
of  any  liability  under  the  law,  but  the  point  I  make  is  whatever  is  on 
that,  on  my  lobbying  report,  is  what  I  got  and  what  I  did. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Is  it  true  that  with  regard  to  tobacco  when  you 
requested  an  increase  in  your  quota  you  were  then  requested  to  allow 
tobacco  to  come  in,  that  this  resulted  from  the  agreement  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Garcia  to  allow  the  tobacco  in  in  return  for  an  increase  in  the 
quota  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  do  not  know  about  that?  You  would  not 
know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Only  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers.  I  was  not 
over  there.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  O’Donnell. 

(Mr.  O’Donnell’s  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  John  A.  O’Donnell,  Esq.,  for  the  Philippine  Sugar  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane  Planters  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  John  A.  O'Donnell,  of 
Washington,  representing  the  Philippine  Sugar  Association  and  the  National 
Federation  of  Sugarcane  Planters  of  the  Philippines. 

I  have  testified  in  behalf  of  Philippine  sugar  millers  and  planters  before  the 
Congress  on  prior  occasions  and  specifically  I  read  a  detailed  statement  during 
the  hearings  on  sugar  legislation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  last  month.  I 
shall  try  not  to  be  repetitious  and  to  conserve  the  valuable  time  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  far  as  possible  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  people  in  whose 
behalf  I  appear. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  members  of  this  committee  or  the  Senate,  for 
that  matter,  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  close  relationship  of  our  country  with 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Moreover,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  general 
awareness  among  our  people  and  their  representatives  in  government  of  the 
important  place  which  the  sugar  industry  occupies  in  the  Philippine  economy  and 
the  dependence  of  that  industry  upon  a  market  in  the  United  States.  Reitera¬ 
tion  of  a  few  salient  propositions,  however,  may  be  helpful  at  this  point. 

First :  The  sugar  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  goes 
back  for  almost  a  century.  In  1933  our  sugar  imports  from  the  Philippines  rep¬ 
resented  the  impressive  figure  of  1,250,000  tons.  Later,  in  1937,  the  Philippines 
acquiesced  in  a  substantial  reduction  of  these  imports  in  order  to  accommodate 
its  annual  output  to  the  sugar  quota  system  adopted  by  the  United  States. 

During  World  War  II  the  Philippines  were  cut  off  and  supplied  no  sugar 
to  the  United  States.  Although  in  the  immediate  postwar  period  the  Philip¬ 
pines  made  remarkable  and  praiseworthy  strides  in  the  recovery  of  the  sugar 
industry,  nevertheless  from  1941  to  19o3  shipments  of  sugar  to  the  United  States 
totaled 'a  mere  4,433,501  tons  out  of  a  gross  aggregate  quota  of  12,376,000  tons, 
leaving  a  permanent  deficit  of  7,952,499  tons  which  resulted  from  circumstances 
entirely  bevond  the  control  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines.  This  deficit  valued 
at  approximately  a  billion  dollars  was  filled  by  foreign  suppliers,  principally 
Cuba.  Subsequently  history  has  presented  no  opportunity  to  the  Philippines  to 
make  up  for  this  vast  loss. 

Under  the  Philippine-United  States  trade  treaty  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  as  annual  sugar  quota  for  the  Philippines  of  980,000  tons 
was  established.  This  figure  has  remained  static  from  1948  to  the  present  time 
although  quotas  for  other  foreign  suppliers  have  been  substantially  increased, 
particularly  in  the  1956  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act.  At  the  time  of  signing 
of  these  amendments  into  law  President  Eisenhower  said  : 

“It  was  not  considered  feasible  to  recommend  an  increase  in  the  Philippine 
quota  at  this  time.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  when  new  amendments  are  being- 
prepared  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  act,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
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allowing  the  Philippines  to  share  in  increased  consumption  as  is  now  provided 
for  other  foreign  countries  by  this  bill.” 

Second :  In  1960  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  granted  authority  to 
make  changes  in  sugar  imports  because  of  the  political  defection  of  Castro’s 
Cuba.  The  President  thereupon  terminated  Cuba  sugar  imports.  This  step 
resulted  in  an  immediate  deficit  in  U.S.  sugar  requirements  of  about  3,200,000 
tons  annually.  Foreign  suppliers  were  called  upon  to  increase  their  supplies 
to  meet  the  deficit.  Planters  and  millers  in  the  Philippines,  despite  the  strait- 
jacket,  into  which  their  production  had  been  fitted,  responded  to  the  extent 
that  they  made  shipments  to  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  their  quota  of 
980.000  tons  per  year,  743,337  tons  since  July  1960. 

Third :  At  this  point  may  I  inject  a  few  relevant  statistics. 

The  sugar  industry  has  again  assumed  first  place  in  the  Philippine  economy. 

The  present  investment  in  the  sugar  industry  in  the  Philippines  is  estimated 
at  $750  million. 

Approximately  3  million  people  out  of  a  population  of  28  million  depend  on 
sugar  for  their  livelihood. 

Ranks,  insurance  companies,  shipping,  and  manufacturing  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  institutions  largely  depend  upon  the  existence  and  growth  of  sugar. 

This  activity  pays  more  taxes  than  any  other  in  the  Philippines  "and  has 
shown  as  great  a  degree  as  any  in  modernization  techniques  and  social  welfare 
progress. 

The  Philippines  have  been  and  now  remain  one  of  the  best  customers  of  the 
United  States.  Wheat,  milk,  electrical  apparatus,  automobiles  and  parts,  and 
numerous  other  products  have  found  a  primary  market  there.  During  the  last 
10  years,  from  1952  through  1961.  Philippine  imports  from  the  United  States 
have  averaged  more  than  $300  million  annually,  which  represents  55.5  percent 
of  total  Philippine  imports.  The  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
has  averaged  approximately  $50  million  yearly. 

Fourth:  Revisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  proposed  by  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  favor  generally  the  abandonment  of  the 
quota  system  and  as  to  a  large  volume  of  sugar  imports  the  immediate  sur¬ 
render  of  so-called  premium  payments  and  as  to  the  basic  quotas  of  the  full-duty 
countries  the  gradual  relinquishment  of  the  price  premium  structure.  We  aline 
ourselves  with  those  who  favor  the  continuance  of  the  quota  system.  This  de¬ 
vice  was  conceived  almost  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  for  the  practical 
purpose  of  insuring  supplies  in  the  United  States  at  stable" prices  at  all  times 
while  without  any  economic  damage  to  ourselves,  economic  assistance  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  areas  in  the  world.  Moreover,  the  payment  of  U.S.  premium 
prices  has  functioned  along  with  the  quota  system  toward  the  same  desirable 
objectives. 

Any  assumptions  based  upon  the  existence  of  a  genuine  world  sugar  market 
are  fallacious.  Carefully  planned  systems  in  the  production,  flow  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  sugar  supplies  are  commonly  promulgated  and  maintained  by  govern¬ 
ments  all  over  the  earth.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  it  wouid  be  im¬ 
possible  to  guarantee  a  steady  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar  for  consumers  in 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  if  there  -were  a  freely 
competitive  world  market  or  if  the  only  reward  to  the  producers  would  be  the  j 
average  price  commanded  by  the  relatively  small  amount  of  sugar  which  is  left 
in  the  world  after  the  systematic  distribution  of  available  supplies  is 
accomplished. 

The  so-called  world  market  is  simply  a  dumping  ground  for  sugar  supplies 
which  are  not  absorbed  through  quotas  and  systematic  planning.  To  depend 
in  the  future  on  a  world  market  for  the  greater  part  of  the  supplies  which 
the  United  States  will  always  require  may  place  in  the  hands  of  the  determined 
enemies  of  our  economy  the  power  to  manipulate  sugar  supplies  to  the  ultimate 
detriment  of  U.S.  consumers. 

Fifth  :  Whatever  generalities  may  be  applicable  to  other  sugar-producing  areas 
in  the  world  the  security  of  sugar  supplies  and  the  stabilization  of  prices  on 
sugar  originating  in  the  Philippines  depend  on  fixed  sugar  quotas  and  premium 
prices  no  part  of  which  can  be  recaptured  by  the  United  States  through  import 
fees  or  other  devices. 

Other  foreign  suppliers  like  Mexico,  Santo  Domingo  and  Cuba  before  Castro 
produced  and  sold  in  the  world  market  an  amount  of  sugar  at  least  equal  to  that 
exported  to  the  United  States.  The  Philippines  since  the  approval  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  have  virtually  renounced  any  part  of  the  world  quota  because  of 
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their  exclusive  interest  in  the  allotment  of  a  portion  of  the  U.S.  market.  The 
United  States  has  been  the  single  and  exclusive  sugar  market  for  the  Philippines 
and  therefore  the  cost  of  production  there  is  correspondingly  geared  to  the 
price  in  the  United  States. 

The  quota  system  has  been  the  only  one  under  which  the  Philippine  sugar 
industry  could  and  can  operate  and  the  premium  payments  represented  by  the 
domestic  prices  in  the  United  States  represent  the  incentive  under  which  sugar 
production  in  the  Philippines  can  be  kept  at  a  high  level  and  the  people  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  industry  can  earn  living  wages  and  be  the  beneficiaries  of  im¬ 
proved  living  conditions. 

The  argument  that  a  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  made  up  of 
fees  representing  a  recapture  of  premiums  on  sugar  imports  would  be  available 
for  assistance  to  foreign  nations  has  no  application  to  the  Philippines.  That 
country  is  not  comparable  with  those  requiring  the  first  stages  of  financial  aid 
from  the  United  States.  The  Philippines  more  accurately  come  within  the 
reasoning  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  said  in  a  speech  delivex-ed 
December  1,  1961,  to  the  Conference  of  International  Social  and  Economic- 
Development  : 

"The  drop  of  a  few  cents  in  a  primary  commodity  can,  for  example,  in  a 
particular  country,  wipe  out  by  several  times  any  effect  of  American  aid  to 
that  particular  country.” 

Sixth :  the  administration-sponsored  legislation  to  revise  the  Sugar  Act 
proposes  again  to  limit  the  quota  of  the  Philippines  to  980,000  tons,  thus  con¬ 
tinuing  the  straitjacket  restricting  the  sugar  economy  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  a  secure  supply  at  stable  prices 
from  that  source.  The  treaty  with  the  Philippines  establishing  the  quota  was 
given  due  recognition  but  adherence  to  the  outgrown  Government  position  failed 
to  read  the  promises  implicit  in  the  i-evised  trade  agreement  of  1935  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  containing  the  following  language : 

“The  establishment  herein  of  the  limitations  on  the  amount  of  Philippine 
raw  and  refined  sugar  that  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  in 
the  United  States  for  consumption,  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  any  increase 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  might  allocate  to  the  Philippines  in 
the  future.” 

Seventh :  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  give  recognition  in  a  measure  to  the  needs  aud  the  deserving 
position  of  the  Philippine  sugar  planters,  producers,  and  exporters.  The  fixed 
annual  quota  for  the  Philippines  has  been  raised  to  1,050,000  short  tons  raw 
value.  Moreover,  the  Philippines  have  been  included  for  the  period  ending 
December  31,  1962,  and  the  calendar  year  1963  to  the  extent  of  10  percent  of 
any  quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be  authorized  for  purchase  and  importation 
due  to  the  continued  absence  of  Cuba  from  the  family  of  friendly  nations. 
P.esides  this  the  Philippines  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  possible 
deficits  in  other  sugar-producing  areas. 

The  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962  favorable  in  some 
measure  to  the  Philippines  are  accepted  with  gratitude,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  ultimate  law  which  will  go  into  effect  after  action  by  the  Senate  and 
approval  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  contain  as  a  minimum  the 
provisions  promising  at  long  last  a  necessary  improvement  in  the  position 
of  Philippine  sugar  producers  in  the  U.S.  market. 

In  behalf  of  the  worthy  people  whom  I  represent  I  again  urge  most  strongly 
the  enactment  of  legislation  preserving  a  sugar  quota  at  U.S.  domestic  prices 
with  no  provision  for  recapture  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  premium  above  the 
so-called  world  market  price  of  at  least  1,050,000  tons  per  annum  for  the 
Philippines,  a  participation  of  at  least  10  pei’cent  in  added  imports  due  to  the 
termination  of  the  Cuban  quota  and  such  other  benefits  as  may  be  provided  for 
the  Philippine  sugar  industry. 

The  people  whom  I  represent  and  I  personally  are  very  grateful  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appear  before  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Charles  H.  Brown,  South 
Pacific  Sugar  Mills,  Fiji  Islands. 

Mr.  Brown,  take  a  seat,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  H.  BROWN,  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  OF  FIJI 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  distinguished  committee. 

I  am  Charles  H.  Brown,  president  of  a  public  relations  firm  in 
Washington.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  sugar  industry  of  Fiji,  a 
little  island  country  in  the  southwest  Pacific,  2,700  miles  west  of 
Hawaii. 

During  World  War  II  Fiji  supplied  some  60,000  tons  of  sugar  to 
the  American  people  here  at  home,  and  substantial  quantities  to  men 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  abroad,  and  already  this  year  Fiji  has  sup¬ 
plied  this  country  with  5,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Fiji  wants  to  continue  to  supply  sugar  to  this  market  for  many  rea¬ 
sons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  Fiji’s  trade  with  the  United  States 
is  not  in  balance.  She  purchases  two  to  four  times  as  much  from  the 
United  States  as  we  purchase  from  Fiji. 

She  is  buying  99  percent  of  her  tobacco  from  us.  In  fact,  Fiji’s 
per  capita  imports  of  U.S.  tobacco  compare  favorably  with  America’s 
best  customers  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  April  of  this  year  Fiji  announced  she  will  purchase  4,000  tons 
of  brown  rice  from  this  country  this  year. 

All  this  trade,  while  it  is  extremely  small  by  U.S.  standards,  is  for 
cash  dollars.  These  are  not  Public  Law  480  purchases. 

Fiji  has  never  sought  or  received  any  AID  grants  or  loans  from 
the  United  States. 

Fiji  seeks  trade  from  the  United  States,  and  sugar  is  the  only  com¬ 
modity  which  she  can  sell  to  us  in  quantity. 

Fiji  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  world’s  efficient  sugar  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  with  the  capacity,  the  experience,  and  the  production 
records  to  assure  U.S.  refineries  the  quality  of  raw  sugar  they  want 
when  they  want  it. 

Fiji  is  3,000  miles  closer  to  the  U.S.  east  coast  refineries  than  are 
the  Philippines  and  Taiwan. 

Fiji  can  supply  the  United  States  with  up  to  70,000  short  tons  of 
raw  sugar  annually  without  incurring  new  capital  expenditures  in 
field  or  factory. 

To  date  every  PT.S.  dollar  spent  for  Fiji  sugar  has  remained  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  final  point  which  I  think  merits  special  con¬ 
sideration  :  tinder  the  Anzus  Pact,  the  United  States  shares  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  defense  of  Fiji  with  Anzus  partners,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

Fiji’s  airstrips  and  ports  were  very  important  to  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  in  World  War  II. 

Over  100,000  of  our  boys  were  stationed  there  for  the  mounting 
of  the  campaigns  into  the  Solomons  and  so  forth. 

Fijians  have  fought  side  by  side  with  American  boys  at  Guadal¬ 
canal,  Bougainville,  the  Solomons,  and  other  historic  battlefields. 

With  the  United  States  deeply  committed  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Asia, 
it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  our  own  self-interest  woidcl  be  served 
to  continue  this  sugar  trade  with  Fiji  because  sales  of  raw  sugar 
to  the  United  States  are  a  simple  way  to  help  insure  the  economic 
and  political  stability  of  this  little  island  country  which  has  in  the 
past,  and  may  again,  prove  vital  to  free  world  security. 
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For  these  reasons,  and  for  others  which  are  stated  in  the  statement, 
which  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  time,  Fiji  hopes  that  you  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  her  request  to  sell  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
and  she  can  supply  up  to  70,000  tons  a  year  if  she  has  the  opportunity. 
The  Chairman.  You  want  your  statement  inserted  in  the  record? 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brown  follows:) 

Statement  by  Charles  H.  Brown  on  Behalf  of  the  Sugar  Industry  of  Fiji 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  here  today.  My  name 
is  Charles  H.  Brown ;  and  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  sugar  industry  of  Fiji,  a 
little  country  in  the  South  Pacific  which  is  currently  supplying  sugar  to  the 
United  States. 

First,  may  I  convey  to  this  distinguished  committee  and,  through  you,  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  Fiji’s  deep  gratitude  for  the  5,000-ton  U.S.  sugar 
allocation  which  Fiji  received  in  the  first  half  of  1962. 

This  allocation  has  been  a  front  page  event  in  little  Fiji,  because  it  is  Fiji’s 
first  entry  into  this  important  market  since  World  War  II.  During  the  war, 
she  supplied  some  60,000  tons  of  sugar  to  the  American  people  at  home  and 
substantial  quantities  to  men  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

The  12,695  independent  cane  farmers  of  Fiji  have  the  capacity  and  a  record 
of  production  to  insure  supplying  up  to  70,000  short  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  annually  without  having  to  undertake  new  capital  expenditures  in  either 
field  or  factory. 

Under  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  of  1953  and  the  Commonwealth 
Sugar  Agreement  of  1951,  Fiji’s  sugar  exports  have  been  limited  to  184,000  long 
tons.  Fiji’s  local  consumption  of  sugar  is  15,000  long  tons. 

Fiji  has  proved  that  her  cane  lands  can  produce  and  her  mills  are  capable  of 
handling  280,000  long  tons  of  sugar  annually — roughly  80,000  long  tons  in  excess 
of  present  outlets. 

south  pacific  gateway 

Fiji  is  a  group  of  about  322  islands  (95  inhabited)  approximately  2,700  miles 
west  of  Hawaii,  1,800  miles  east  of  Australia,  and  1,200  miles  north  of  New 
Zealand. 

Fiji  is  approximately  3,000  miles  closer  to  the  U.S.  east  coast  sugar  refineries 
than  the  Philippines  and  Taiwan. 

In  the  words  of  Prof.  K.  B.  Cumberland,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  professor  of  geography 
at  Auckland  University,  “Fiji  is  to  the  southwest  Pacific  and  to  Australia  what 
Hawaii  is  to  the  north  Pacific  and  to  the  North  American  Continent.  Like 
Hawaii,  Fiji  is  a  considerable  source  of  tropical  produce,  a  market  for  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  processed  foodstuff,  first  stop  on  trans-Pacific  journeys  by 
either  Skymaster  or  passenger  ship,  strategic  outpost,  advanced  airbase,  and 
winter  tourist  resort. 

“Just  as  traffic  for  North  America  diverges  at  Honolulu  for  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  so  traffic  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  diver¬ 
ges  at  Nandi  and  Suva.  Excluding  only  Hawaii,  Fiji  is  economically  the  most 
important  island  group  in  the  Pacific  world  as  here  defined.”  (“South  West 
Pacific,”  1954,  pp.  290,  291.) 

The  population  of  Fiji  was  374,284  people  at  the  end  of  1958,  consisting  of  2.4 
percent  Europeans;  97.6  percent  Fijians,  Indians,  Chinese,  and  other  Pacific 
races. 

FIJI  LOYAL  FRIEND  AND  CUSTOMER  OF  UNITED  STATES 

There  have  long  been  strong  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Fiji.  American  GI’s  and  Fijians  have  fought  side  by  side  in  many  historic 
battles — Guadalcanal,  Bougainville,  the  Solomons,  and  others.  In  World  War 
II,  Fiji  became  a  separate  island  command  under  the  Americans,  commanded  by 
Maj.  Gen.  C.  F.  Thompson,  and  all  Fiji  forces  came  under  him  for  operations. 
The  port  facilities  of  Suva  were  a  revictualling  base  for  the  Anzac  Naval  Force 
and  for  American  convoys  carrying  men  and  supplies  to  Pacific  garrisons. 

In  1954-56,  Fiji  supplied  troops  for  SEATO  operations  against  the  terrorists 
in  Malaya.  The  Fijians  are  loyal  friends  and  allies  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world. 
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Fiji  and  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  trade  relations  for 
many  decades.  In  total  trade,  Fiji  consistently  purchases  two  to  four  times  as 
much  from  the  United  States  as  the  United  States  buys  from  Fiji.  Naturally, 
Fiji’s  total  trade  is  extremely  small — comparable  to  that  of  a  small  city  in  the 
United  States :  but  Fiji  buys  all  she  can  from  us  with  the  limited  dollars  she  has. 
Principal  purchases  are  tobacco,  aircraft  supplies,  lubricating  oils,  and  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment. 

Over  99  percent  of  the  tobacco  purchased  by  Fiji  is  American  leaf.  In  fact, 
Fiji’s  per  capita  imports  of  U.S.  tobacco  compare  favorably  with  America’s  best 
customers.  All  Fiji  purchases  from  the  United  States  are  for  cash  dollars — no 
Public  Law  480  purchases. 

In  April  of  this  year,  Fiji  signed  a  letter  of  agreement  with  the  United  States 
to  purchase  some  4,000  tons  of  brown  rice  from  this  country,  for  dollars.  A 
first  shipment  has  already  been  milled  and  sold  by  Rewa  Rice  Mills,  Ltd.,  in 
Nausori,  Fiji ;  and  I  am  happy  to  report  to  this  committee  that  the  Fijian  rice 
millers  are  pleased,  indeed,  with  the  quality,  the  yield,  and  the  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  of  U.S.  rice  in  Fiji. 

Under  the  ANZUS  Pact,  the  United  States  shares  responsibility  for  the  defense 
of  Fiji  with  ANZUS  partners,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Fiji’s  airports,  har¬ 
bors.  and  facilities  are  important  to  the  United  States  and  the  free  world, 
militarily. 

And  sugar  is  the  foundation  of  Fiji’s  economic  stability.  Fiji  seeks  trade, 
not  aid. 

She  has  never  sought  or  received  AID  grants  or  loans.  All  she  asks  is  a 
chance  to  sell  some  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market. 

With  the  United  States  deeply  committed  in  the  Pacific  and  Asia,  it  is  my  hon¬ 
est  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  must,  in  our  own  self-interest,  permit  Fiji  to 
sell  sugar  in  the  United  States  for  this  one  reason,  if  for  no  other :  Sales  of  raw 
sugar  to  the  United  States  will  help  to  insure  the  economic  and  political  stability 
of  these  islands  which  have  in  the  past  and  may  again  prove  vital  to  free  world 
security. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  FIJI 

In  contrast  with  the  system  of  plantation  or  estate  farming  of  sugar  cane  pre¬ 
dominant  in  most  tropical  countries,  cane  is  grown  in  Fiji  by  individual  risk¬ 
taking  farmers  who  depend  on  the  earnings  from  their  cane  production  for  their 
livelihood.  The  average  holding  is  about  9  acres. 

Improved  farming  techniques 

The  following  improved  farming  techniques  have  been  introduced  to  improve 
production  from  existing  cane  lands  in  the  last  decade : 

(*)  A  more  intensive  crop  rotation  system  (cropping  each  year  a  greater 
proportion  than  before  of  the  cane  farmlands) . 

(ft)  New  canes  giving  higher  yields  per  area. 

<  c)  Better  and  wider  use  of  fertilizers. 

(d)  Improved  agricultural  practice  (for  example,  drainage  and  improved 
control  of  disease  in  cane). 

There  have  also  been  major  improvements  in  factory  techniques  and  equip¬ 
ment.  (See  appendix.) 

The  result  of  this  improved  industry  efficiency  was  that  in  the  1959  crop  year, 
Fiji  produced  a  record  quantity  of  283,000  long  tons  of  raw  sugar  from  2,447,250 
tons  of  cane  harvested. 

The  huge  production  in  1959  meant  that  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  (about 
100.000  tons)  was  carried  over  into  1960  and  necessitated  a  reduction  in  pro¬ 
duction  to  a  figure  consistent  with  market  requirements  and  appropriate  stock 
levels. 

Fiji  illustrated  in  the  1959  season  that  her  cane  lands  can  produce  and  the 
mills  can  handle  at  least  280.000  tons  of  sugar— some  80.000  more  tons  than 
present  customers  can  regularly  absorb  at  economic  prices. 

SUMMARY 

In  making  application  for  a  basic  quota  to  supply  raw  sugar  to  the  United 
States,  Fiji  respectfully  directs  your  attention  to  the  following  considerations: 

( 1 )  Fiji  is  an  efficient  and  dependable  source  for  sugar,  with  the  capacity, 
the  experience,  the  production  records  over  a  long  period  of  years  to  assure 
U.S.  refineries  the  quality  of  raw  sugar  they  want,  and  when  they  want  it. 
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(2)  Fiji  can  supply  the  United  States  with  up  to  70,000  short  tons  of 
raw  sugar  annually  without  incurring  new  capital  expenditure  in  field  or 
factory. 

(3)  Fiji  has  political  stability  and  a  long  record  of  friendly  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States. 

(4)  Since  the  United  States  already  shares  responsibility  for  the  defense 
of  Fiji  under  the  ANZUS  Pact,  it  would  be  logical  for  these  two  countries 
to  continue  and  expand  their  trade  relations  in  sugar,  the  commodity  which 
supports  Fiji's  whole  economic  structure. 

In  light  of  these  factors,  the  sugar  industry  of  Fiji  will  deeply  appreciate 
your  serious  consideration  of  a  basic  U.S.  sugar  quota  for  Fiji ;  and  we  have 
every  confidence  that  this  great  committee  will  be  fair  and  just  in  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  request. 

Appendix — Fiji  Sugar  Industry  Data 


(A)  Area  of  cane  lands  1949-<>1 


Area  of 

Year "  cane  lands 

1949  _  93,  511 

1950  _  93, 205 

1951  _  96, 006 

1952  _ 101,526 

1953  _  104,163 

1954  _  108,726 

1955  _ 110,854 


Area  of 

Year— Continued  cane  lands 

1956  _ 115,654 

1957  _  123,986 

1958  _  128,863 

1959  _  136,865 

1960  _  127,084 

1961  _  127,841 


( B )  Number  of  cane  growers  and  average  areas  cultivated  1949-61 


Year 

Number  of 
growers 

Average  area 
cultivated 
per  farm 

1949 _ _ _ 

9,038 

10.0 

1950 _ _ 

9,246 

9.8 

1951 _ 

9,105 

10.2 

1952 _ _ _ 

9,628 

10.2 

1953 _ 

10,  355 

9.8 

1954 _ 

11.457 

9.2 

1955 . . . . 

11,  709 

9.2 

Year 

Number  of 
growers 

Average  area 
cultivated 
per  farm 

1956 . 

12,079 

9.3 

1957 _ _ 

13, 230 

9.1 

1958 _ _ 

13,  720 

9.2 

1959 _ 

14,  270 

9.4 

1960 _ 

12,  592 

9.9 

1961 _ 

12,695 

9.9 

( C )  Average  tons  cane  crushed  per  week  at  Fiji  mills  in  1949  and  1958 


Rarawai 

Labasa 

Lautoka 

Penang 

1949 _ 

11,894 

15,134 

27 

5. 619 
7.832 
39 

20, 025 
24, 147 
21 

3,091 
4.  413 
46 

1958 _ 

Percent  increase _  _  - 

Source:  South  Pacific  Sugar  Mills,  Ltd.,  records. 


The  Chairman.  Any  questions  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Fiji  Islands  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes ;  they  are,  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  How  much  sugar  does  Great  Britain,  under  that 
agreement,  take  from  Fiji  ? 

Mr.  Browtn.  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand  take  approx- 
imately  170,000  tons.  -  1 

Senator  Douglas.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Brown.  Sir? 

Senator  Douglas.  At  what  price  per  pound  ? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Well,  it  is  approximately  the  U.S.  price.  Sales  to  the 
United  Kingdom  net  $90  to  $110  per  ton. 

Senator  Douglas.  It  receives  $90  a  ton,  which  would  be  I1/?  cents 
a  pound? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  about  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  American  price  is  6y2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  the  American  price  includes  the  freight. 

Senator  Douglas.  From  the  West  Indies,  half  a  cent  a  pound,  $10 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  see,  Fiji’s  sales  to  New  Zealand,  the  freight  would 
not  he  anything  like  what  it  is  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Douglas.  Exactly  so. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Fiji  sugar  primarily  goes  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  Australia. 

Senator  Douglas.  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Brown.  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  it  true  that  the  primary  sales  go  to  New  Zea¬ 
land? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  New  Zealand  is  not  so  far  from  the  Fijis,  is  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  No.  But,  you  see  here  is  Fiji’s  problem;  it  is  very 
simple.  They  need  expanding  markets.  It  is  not  much  that  we 
are  talking  about.  It  is,  you  know,  70,000  tons  out  of  the  world  pic¬ 
ture  of  60  million.  You  can  lose  that  much  off  the  boat  in  a  high 
wind. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  Mr.  Brown,  it  is  only  10,000  tons  a  year, 
but  that  is  a  subsidy  at  $56  a  ton,  which  is  a  favor  of  up  to  $56  a  ton 
over  the  world  price  for  5  years,  or  $2,500,000.  You  have  made  a 
very  interesting  plea  that  it  is  not  much.  But  it  is  really  something, 
you  know,  and  not  only  that,  but  I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  since 
the  distance  between  Fiji  and  New  Zealand  is  not  great,  freight  costs 
cannot  be  appreciably  more,  and  apparently  they  are  asking  the  United 
States  to  pay  them  more  than  the  British  Commonwealth  will  pay 
them. 

Do  you  think  that  we  should  assume  greater  responsibility  per  ton 
of  sugar  than  the  great  British  Commonwealth  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  Senator,  actually  when  you  compare  the  volume 
that  little  Fiji  could  sell  to  the  United  States  with  the  volume  that 
she  sells  to  Great  Britain,  U.S.  participation  in  that  picture  would 
be  relatively  small.  But  it  is  an  important  participation. 

Now,  under  the  Senate  bill,  and  this  I  would  like  to  present  for 
consideration  by  this  distinguished,  fairminded  body,  under  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill - 

Senator  Morton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  mean  that.  I  served  in  the  House  long  enough  to 
know  you  are  fairminded.  Under  the  Senate  bill  Fiji’s  sales  to  this 
country  would  have  to  move  at  the  world  price  because  the  difference 
between  the  so-called  world  price  and  the  U.S.  domestic  price  would 
be  impounded  into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Now,  the  world  price  today  is  substantially  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  Fiji,  which  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  efficient  sugar- 
producing  countries. 
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Every  sugar  man  I  have  heard  says  that  the  present  world  price 
is  well  below  the  cost  of  production  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

Now,  if  we  buy  sugar  from  Fiji  at  less  than  cost  of  production, 
actually  what  we  are  asking  for  is  lower  wages  in  the  plants,  we  are 
asking  for  lower  income  for  their  family  farmers,  and  they  are  family 
farmers  who  produce  that  sugar  in  Fiji,  absolutely,  13,000  of  them, 
with  9-acre  tracts ;  and  they  all  produce  it  independently  and  market 
their  sugar  under  an  8-year  agreement  as  to  what  percentage  of  the 
total  proceeds  they  are  going  to  get. 

We  will  be  asking  those  people  to  accept  a  lower  standard  of  living 
if  we  tried  to  buy - 

Senator  Douglas.  Why  should  we  pay  more  than  the  British 
Commonwealth  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  sir,  that  is  a  good  question,  and  I  think  maybe 
the  truth  in  this  thing  might  be  somewhere  in  between  some  of  these 
proposals  that  have  been  brought  forward.  One  of  them  is  much 
foo  low,  and  you  say  the  other  one  is  much  too  high.  Actually,  maybe 
there  should  be  some  common  ground  found  in  there  somewhere. 

Fiji  needs  to  sell  sugar  to  the  United  States  at  an  economic  price, 
not  a  distressed  price,  and  that  is  what  the  world  market  is  today. 

Senator  Morton.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Senator  Morton.  You  say  you  can  produce  sugar  as  efficiently  as 
any  country? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Morton.  If  you  can  do  that,  why  are  you  afraid  of  having 
(he  United  States  buy  the  Cuban  quota  on  the  world  market?  You 
would  be  in  a  wonderful  position  then,  it  seems  to  me,  to  get  the 
business  if  you  are  this  efficient. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  just  this  simple,  Senator:  All  but  8  million  tons 
of  sugar  in  the  world  flows  through  negotiated  sheltered  market 
arrangements.  Of  course,  you  know  that. 

Senator  Morton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  8  million  tons,  known  m  the  sugar  industry  as 
the  garbage  can  market,  can  be  affected  by  just  one  little  item  like  this : 
Somebody  ships  a  shipload,  half  of  beef  and  half  of  sugar.  They 
adjust  the  freight  rates,  you  know,  to  load  it  onto  the  beef,  take  it  off 
the  sugar,  and  in  that  one  cargo  it  becomes  the  world  price.  That  is 
so  because  there  are  just  8  million  tons  flowing. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  if  we  really  believe  in  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  if  we  really  believe  in  stabilizing  world  markets,  you  know, 
at  remunerative  prices — and  we  signed  the  International  Sugar  Agree¬ 
ment,  this  Congress  ratified  it — and  if  we  believe  that  we  are  trying 
to  lead  the  world  to  better  commodity  prices,  couldn’t  we  figure  out 
some  way  where  there  could  be  a  fair  price  for  little  Fiji’s  sugar  and 
everybody  else’s  sugar? 

Senator  Morton.  Well,  I  had  a  little  old  business,  too,  and  I  always 
had  to  worry  about  the  price  of  the  big  fellow.  If  I  did  make  a 
better  mousetrap  at  a  lower  price  I  got  the  big  fellow’s  business. 

You  say  yourself  you  can  produce  sugar  as  efficiently  as  anybody 
else.  I  suppose  by  that  you  mean  at  a  lower  cost  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  Morton.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  say  to  this  com¬ 
mittee,  “Take  this  bill  and  stop  it  and  let  me  get  the  sugar  business 
because  I  can  put  it  out.” 

Mr.  Brown.  Now,  just  a  second.  I  heard  that  theory  expounded 
in  Missouri  back  in  the  1930’s  when  I  lived  in  southwest  Missouri. 
We  cannot  grow  corn  in  southwest  Missouri.  When  you  plow  a  hill¬ 
side  down  there,  Senator  Fulbright  knows,  you  have  to  have  one 
leg  shorter  than  the  other  to  plow  it. 

Senator  Morton.  We  have  some  sections  like  that  in  Kentucky,  and 
they  are  equally  Republican. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  are  right.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  we  could  not  produce  corn,  but  we  did,  and  those  efficient  corn 
producers  in  north  Missouri  said,  “You  just  let  this  price  go  on  down 
and  we  will  run  that  inefficient  corn  producer  in  Missouri  out.” 

Senator  Morton.  But  you  are  an  efficient  sugar  producer. 

Mr.  Brown.  Just  a  minute.  I  am  saying  this  as  if  I  were  in  north 
Missouri. 

All  right,  the  price  got  down  in  7  years  well  below  the  cost  of 
production.  We  were  actually  burning  the  corn  for  fuel,  and  those 
people  in  north  Missouri  said,  “Why  don’t  those  inefficient  fellows 
get  out  and  leave  it  to  us  efficient  fellows  ?” 

The  truth  is  that  once  a  price  falls  on  a  commodity,  such  as  an 
agricultural  product  or  a  mining  product,  it  is  just  harder  than  the 
very  devil  to  get  it  back  up ;  and  I  think  the  United  States  has  always 
been  committed,  in  recent  years  at  least,  to  try  to  promote  stabilized 
prices  all  over  the  world,  and  trying  to  lead  the  world  to  economic 
prices. 

Now,  I  believe  there  is  a  way  to  do  that  under  this  Sugar  Act.  I 
would  not  tell  you  that  the  House  bill  is  perfect.  I  would  not  tell  you 
that  the  administration  bill  is  perfect.  But  maybe  with  all  the  brain¬ 
power  that  there  is  around  here  there  can  be  a  good  bill. 

Senator  Morton.  Well,  you  and  I  have  both  served  in  the  most 
interesting  body  in  the  United  States,  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  it  is  a  great  body. 

Senator  Morton.  It  is.  And  it  is  the  same  pay  over  here  and  a  lot 
more  work  and  a  lot  more  headaches,  I  can  assure  you  of  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  there  were  plenty  in  the  House  when  vou  are 
from  a  Republican  district.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Morton.  You  are  talking  about  burning  corn  down  there 
in  southwest  Missouri. 

Mr.  Brown.  Right. 

Senator  Morton.  You  know  perfectly  well,  having  represented  so 
ably  the  district,  the  southwestern  Missouri  district,  that  you  got  a 
gallonage  from  your  corn  just  as  we  are  getting  it  in  Kentucky. 
Why  else  did  they  raise  it?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  Senator,  we  don’t  talk  about  that. 

Senator  Morton.  I  know  that,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  do  not — I  am 
friendly  toward  the  Fiji  Islands  and  its  people. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Morton.  I  know  a  little  about  it,  but  I  remember  one  day 
getting  some  orders  in  1943  to  take  the  first  floating  dryclock  that  had 
ever  been  built  out  to  the  New  Hebrides,  and  I  was  in  command  of  the 
escort  ships  that  took  this  out. 
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\\  e  towed  the  thing  out  with  Liberty  ships  in  10  sections.  Our 
speed  of  advance  was  an  exciting,  6^4  knots. 

We  were  a  sitting  duck.  If  any  submarine  had  found  us  we  were 
all  gone.  So  my  orders  were  to  stay  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  it  took 
us  42  days. 

The  only  time  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  got  a  radar  fix  on  the  Fiji’s, 
so  I  have  a  very  sympathetic  appreciation— that  is  the  only  time  I 
knew  where  it  was  during  the  whole  war,  so  I  have  a  very  sympathetic 
feeling,  toward  you  and  your  problem. 

I  think  you  have  made  a  good  case,  but  I  think  you  will  be  better  oft' 
with  your  great  efficient  production  in  the  Fiji  Islands  competing  with 
the  world  because  you  can  really  do  it.  You  can  do  it  out  there^there 
is  no  question  about  it. 

I  think  you  would  be  better  off  if  you  would  just  let  us  go  on  a  world 
quota. 

Mr.  Brown.  Senator,  you  know’  I  deeply  appreciate  all  those  kind 
remarks,  and  I  agree  with  you  about  everything  except  that  last  part. 
Let  us  not  force  these  little  people  to  compete  for  an  uneconomic 
market. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Fullbright  ? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Congressman,  how  long  have  you  been  so 
closely  identified  with  the  Fiji’s? 

Mr.  Brown.  About  18  months,  and  I  was  out  there  last  fall,  and  I 
fell  in  Ioa e  with  that  little  country.  They  have  quite  an  opportunity 
and,  you  know’,  we  have  overlooked  them  too  long.  They  are  pretty 

vital  to  us. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  I  had  not  been  aware  of  that.  rLaimh- 
ter.]  L 


Mr.  Brown.  Too  many  people  have  not,  and  that  is  what  makes 
my  job  so  hard. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Tell  me,  when  did  you  sign  a  contract  to  repre¬ 
sent,  the  Fiji’s? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  January  25, 1961. 

Senator  Fulbright.  How  much  do  you  get  for  represent  in <>■  the 
Fiji’s?  & 


Mr.  Brown.  I  get  $2,000  a  month,  and  I  hope  it  continues. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Plus  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Have  you  filed  any  reports  under  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir,  filed  them  regularly. 

.  Senator  Fulbright.  Do  you  file  your  expenses  together  with  your 
income? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  turn  that  over  to  my  tax  accountant:  and  the 
last  report,  he  said  he  filled  it  out  the  way  he  fills  them  out  for  all  the 
other  people.  At  least,  we  set  forth  every  dime  we  spend. 

Senator  Fulbright.  It  is  a  fact  that  none  of  them  fill  out  the  report 
as  required  by  law  ? 

Mr  Brown.  This  is  all  new  to  me,  you  know,  just  the  last  year  and 
a  half.  But  if  it  ought  to  be  changed,  change  it  any  way  you  want 
to,  and  we  will  meet  the  requirements  because  we  have  nothing  to  hide. 
.  Senator  Fulbright.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  law  It  is 
just  they  do  not  abide  by  it. 
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Have  you  looked  at  the  way  you  have  responded  to  that  law? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  looked  at  it  the  last  time  it  was  filed,  but 
frankly  I  did  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Fulbrioiit.  Do  you  represent  anybody  except  the  Fiji’s? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  I  represent  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  I  represent  the  Fairchild  Stratos  Co. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  mean  any  other  foreign  nation? 

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Just  the  Fiji’s? 

Mr.  Brown.  Actually,  I  represent  the  South  Pacific  Sugar  Mills, 
Ltd.  of  Fiji,  and  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  Australia  which 
markets  the  sugar  for  Fiji  because  Fiji’s  sugar  industry  is  not  big 
enough  to  handle  its  own  international  market. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  was  curious  why  you  thought  the  purchase 
by  Fiji  of  American  tobacco  was  so  important.  What  relation  does 
that  have  to  the  sugar  bill  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  think  it  has  this  relation:  you  know,  several 
members  of  this  committee,  and  when  I  was  in  the  House  several  mem¬ 
bers  talked  about  some  way  where  we  could  get,  these  countries  from 
whom  we  buy  sugar  to  buy  U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  that  that 
would  help  us  out. 

Now,  Fiji  does  buy  an  important  agricultural  product  in  tobacco, 
and  frankly  I  helped  work  out  where  Fiji  would  buy  brown  rice  from 
this  country  because  that  new  rice  mill  over  there  could  be  a  good  solid 
market  for  the  United  States,  and  I  would  like  to  see  our  rice  move 
in  that  direction. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  was  the  value  of  the  tobacco  that  Fiji 
bought  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  like  to  supply  that  for  the  record,  I  do  not 
have  it.  These  are  all  small  purchases,  Senator. 

This  is  a  small  country.  It  is  about  time,  you  know,  a  small  city 
in  the  United  States. 

(Mr.  Brown  later  submitted  the  following  for  the  record:) 

Total  value  Fiji  1961  tobacco  purchases  from  United  States,  $253,000. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  John  C.  Duncan,  Peruvian 
Sugar  Producers  Association. 

Take  a  seat,  sir,  and  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  DUNCAN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  GROUP,  W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.;  ACCOMPANIED 

BY  JOHN  D.  J.  MOORE,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  John  Duncan.  I  am  executive  vice  president  of  the  South 
American  Group  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  of  New  York.  In  that  position 
I  am  in  charge  of  our  South  American  operations.  For  15  years  I 
have  been  closely  associated  with  Peru  and  the  Peruvian  sugar 
industry. 

I  appear  before  you  today  as  the  representative  of  the  Peruvian 
Sugar  Producers  Association,  a  voluntary  trade  organization  located 
in  Lima.  The  association  is  composed  entirely  of  private  individuals 
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and  companies  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar 
in  Peru.  This  organization  has  no  connection  with  the  Government 
of  Peru  and  receives  no  Government  subsidy. 

I  am  accompanied  here  by  J ohn  D.  J.  Moore,  vice  president  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.,  who  has  testified  on  sugar  legislation  a  number  of  times 
previously,  and  together  we  will  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  you  may  have  after  our  prepared  testimony  has  been  read. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  perfectly  clear 
the  traditional  position  of  the  Peruvian  sugar  producers,  who  have 
been  supplying  the  United  States  for  more  than  50  years.  We  have 
expressed  in  previous  years  before  this  committee  that  we  recognize 
fully  the  primary  claim  of  U.S.  domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  market  of  their  own  country.  We  do  not  seek  to  replace 
a  pound  of  domestic  production  but  rather  to  ask  for  a  fair  and  ef¬ 
fective  share  of  the  foreign  purchases  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
participate  in  a  sound  diversification  of  the  American  foreign  sugar 
procurement. 

We  believe  S.  3290  is  a  threat  to  the  system  which  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  provided  the  United  States  with  an  adequate  and  de¬ 
pendable  source  of  sugar.  Mr.  Frank  Kemp  in  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  May  15,  1962,  expressed  this 
belief  when  he  said : 

“Global  quota,”  as  the  chairman  has  very  aptly  stated,  means  no  quota  at 
all.  How,  you  may  say,  well,  this  does  not  concern  you;  this  concerns  these 
foreign  countries.  It  does  concern  us  because,  as  the  chairman  has  expressed, 
this  will  mean  the  destruction  of  this  system.  I  am  so  confident  of  that  that  I 
am  willing  to  stand  up  here  and  say  so. 

Now,  what  is  the  global  quota  ?  What  will  it  do? 

(1)  It  may  induce  dumping  on  the  U.S.  market  at  the  beginning  of  each  new 
quota  period. 

(2)  It  would  disrupt  the  orderly  marketing  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  and 
thereby  adversely  affect  domestic  producers  and  sugar  consumers. 

(3)  There  has  been  a  distinct  advantage  to  this  country,  it  must  be  clear  to 
all.  in  the  ability  that  this  system  has  given  us  to  favor  selected  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  by  assigned  shares  in  our  market.  A  global  quota  would  destroy  this 
advantage. 

(4)  Where  we  have  given  quotas  we  have  had  the  right,  and  have  used  it, 
to  ask  the  friendly  recipients  to  assume  some  responsibility  in  maintaining 
stocks  and  supplies  to  cover  our  needs.  We  could  not  ask  for  this  of  anyone 
under  a  global  quota. 

(5)  We  have  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  adequacy  of  sugar  supply  because  of 
quotas  granted  and  the  price  premium  realized  in  this  market  by  foreign  supplies. 

If  the  quota  or  the  price  premium  is  obliterated,  assurance  of  adequacy  of 
supply  goes  out  the  window  with  them. 

Over  the  years  the  Sugar  Act  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  protect 
consumers  and  producers  alike  by  providing  stability  to  the  trade,  fair 
prices,  and  a  fair  return.  To  Peru,  the  act  means  all  this  and  more. 
It  means  a  stable  market  and  a  stable  price  for  one  of  its  principal 
exports. 

The  Peruvians  do  not  understand  how  the  administration’s  sugar 
proposal  can  be  equated  with  the  many  statements  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Secretary  Rusk,  and  others  concerning  the  need  of  friendly 
underdeveloped  countries  for  reasonable  and  stable  prices  for  their 
commodity  exports.  The  proposals  seem  completely  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Relieve  me,  gentlemen, 
the  Peruvians  do  not  understand  the  administration’s  position  and 
neither  do  I. 
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One  of  the  keystones  of  the  U.S.  Government’s  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  program  has  been  the  desire  to  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  A  major  point  which  has  been 
emphasized  is  the  desire  to  fortify  the  development  of  the  private  en¬ 
terprise  system  in  these  countries.  In  Peru,  the  sugar  industry  is  a 
major  part  of  its  private  enterprise  economy. 

In  the  total  economic  picture  of  Peru,  sugar  is  not  merely  an  export 
commodity.  It  is  vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  country,  to 
balancing  its  internal  budget,  to  employment,  and  to  the  stability  of 
the  currency.  It  is  an  important  factor  in  providing  revenue  to  the 
Peruvian  Government  in  its  effort  to  advance  the  standard  of  living 
of  its  people. 

In  1961,  sugar  accounted  for  $71  million  or  15.4  percent  of  Peru’s 
total  exports.  To  put  this  in  focus,  let  me  point,  out  that  an  equivalent 
percentage  of  total  U.S.  exports  would  be  $3  billion,  or  say  that  por¬ 
tion  of  our  exports  represented  by  all  food  products  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

The  United  States  has  frequently  emphasized  in  recent  months  its 
desire  to  increase  exports  generally  and  its  oversea  sales  of  surplus 
agricultural  products  in  particular.  The  Peruvians  are  now  asking 
how  the.  United  States  can  expect  Pern  and  other  Latin  American 
suppliers  to  purchase  U.S.  goods  and  products  at  U.S.  prices  when  this 
country  is  unwilling  to  buy  sugar  from  Peru  at  United  States  prices. 

Taxes  paid  by  the  sugar  industry  to  the  Peruvian  Government  are 
estimated  for  the  year  1961  at  $19,400,000,  accounting  for  7.7  percent 
of  the  country’s  total  tax  receipts  for  that  year.  An  equivalent  per¬ 
centage  of  total  U.S.  tax  receipts  would  be  $6  billion,  or  the  combined 
tax  payment  of  the  steel,  chemical,  motor  vehicle,  electrical  machinery, 
paper,  and  food  industries. 

There  are  about  40,000  sugar  workers  in  Peru.  With  their  families 
they  number  220,000  people  who  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
sugar  industry  for  their  livelihood.  But  many  times  this  number  are 
indirectly  dependent  upon  the  industry. 

The  price  recapture,  provision  of  S.  3290  would  require  Peru  to  sell 
its  sugar  to  the  United  States  at  normally  depressed,  so-called  world 
market  levels.  The  difference  between  the  U.S.  price  and  the  world 
market,  price  would  be  taken  in  by  the  Treasury  Department  through 
an  import  tax  which,  of  course,  is  simply  another  and  presumably  more 
palatable  name  for  a  tariff. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  benefits  of  the  U.S.  price  have  not  helped 
the  workers,  but  rather  have  stayed  in  the  hands  of  the  producers.  In 
the  case  of  Peru,  this  is  not  true.  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  Grace 
figures  which  I  believe  are  typical  of  the  Peruvian  industry.  I  will 
compare  1959,  the  last  pre-Castro  sugar  year,  with  1961.  In  1959 
Grace  sold  about  16,500  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States.  In  1961  we 
sold  93,500  tons.  Thus  the  downfall  of  Cuba  brought  77,000  tons  per 
year  more,  to  Grace. 

As  Senator  Douglas  developed  here,  the  U.S.  price  is  $56  per  ton 
higher  than  the  present  so-called  world  price.  Thus,  our  77,000  tons  at 
$56  meant  $4U>  million  more  for  Grace  per  year.  What  happened  to 
the  $4%  million  per  year?  It  has  gone  largely  for  increases  in 
wages  and  other  benefits  to  workers,  and  for  taxes  to  the  Peruvian 
Government. 
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Since  1959  our  wages  and  other  labor  costs  in  dollars  per  worker 
per  year  have  risen  by  no  less  than  69.5  percent.  The  increase  be¬ 
tween  1959  and  1961  amounted  to  $522  per  worker.  We  have  approxi¬ 
mately  4,500  workers  on  our  2  farms.  Thus,  at  $522  increase  per  year 
for  each  worker,  our  annual  labor  bill  was  up  $2,300,000  over  1959.'  So 
51  percent  of  the  $4^4  million  we  received  for  our  higher  sales  to  the 
United  States  has  gone  to  the  sugar  workers. 

In  1959  we  paid  $1,171,000  in  Peruvian  taxes  on  our  sugar  profits. 
In  1961  we  paid  $2,731,000.  That  is  an  increase,  comparing  one  year 
with  the  other,  of  about  $1*4  million  per  year.  So  about  33  percent 
of  our  U.S.  price  has  gone  in  taxes. 

If  you  add  the  increased  labor  bill  of  $2,300,000  to  Grace's  increased 
tax  bill  of  $1,500,000,  you  get  $3.8  million,,  and  that  accounts  for  about 
84  percent  of  the  $41/4  million  Grace  received  from  higher  sales  to  the 
United  States.  The  balance  of  $700,000  or  16  percent  of  the  $414 
million  was  retained  by  the  producer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  profits 
rose  by  only  $400,000,  because  of  the  increase  in  other  expenses. 

I  lie  investments  which  Grace  has  made  in  its  two  sugar  properties 
to  modernize,  reduce  costs,  and  improve  housing  and  other  social 
facilities  total  about  $9  million  over  the  last  5  years.  Of  this  amount 
Ave  estimate  that  $3  million  has  been  spent  on  housing  and  other 
social  facilities,  including  hospitals,  schools,  housing,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities.  _ 

Other  companies  in  Peru  are  in  the  midst  of  identical  programs. 
Peruvian  sugar  companies  have  been  able  to  accelerate  their  capital 
investments  because  of  the  additional  re\renue  derived  recently  from 
selling  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  also  been  stated  before  this  committee  that  enactment  of 
the  administration  bill  will  improve  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  by 
saving  $150  million  in  sugar  imports.  We  maintain  that  this  is 
open  to  question,  because  if  we  reduce  our  imports  by  $150  million 
then  our  exports  over  a  period  of  time  should  go  down  by  the  same 
amount,  unless  other  factors  such  as  loans  or  grants  come  into  play. 
In  other  Avords,  gentlemen,  to  sell  to  someone  you  have  to  buy  from 
him. 

Peru,  like  other  Latin  American  countries,  is  confronted  with  the 
very  serious  problem  of  having  its  major  exports,  on  which  it  depends 
for  its  livelihood  and  economic  progress,  subjected  to  wide  variations 
in  world  market  prices.  The  United  States  Sugar  Act  provided  Peru 
Avith  a  certain  measure  of  stability  along  with  a  source  of  revenue 
it  could  count  upon.  However,  if  S.  3290  should  be  enacted,  it  would 
immediately  throAv  Peru’s  sugar  exports  into  the  same  state  of  un¬ 
certainty  as  its  other  exports. 

Peru  has  always  been  a  stanch  ally  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
leader  in  combating  communism,  not  only  within  its  own  borders 
but  through  the  entire  hemisphere,  Peru  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba  before  the  United  States,  and  has  taken  energetic  action 
in  the  Organization  of  American  States  to  rid  the  Americas  of  com¬ 
munism.  In  this  and  other  instances  it  has  always  stood  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  unique  among  nations  as  a  proponent  of  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

In  this  statement,  the  Peruvian  Sugar  Producers  Association  has 
sought  to  emphasize  the  very  serious  consequences  which  S.  3290  would 
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have  on  Peru  should  it  be  enacted  into  law  in  its  present  form.  I 
hope  that  the  committee’s  deliberations  will  result  in  a  new  and  sound 
redistribution  of  the  sources  of  supply  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  Republic  of  Peru  will  be  granted  the  equitable  role  in  this 
effort  which  it  merits  on  its  record  as  a  traditional  and  dependable 
supplier  of  sugar. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Moore  has  a  supplementary  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Duncan. 

Any  questions? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Moore  has  a 
statement. 

Mr.  Moore.  Just  one  supplementary  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  came  here  today  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  your  colleague,  Mr.  Douglas,  for 
his  kindness  and  openmindedness  in  permitting  us  to  file  a  statement 
on  behalf  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

I  had  never  met  Senator  Douglas  before  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
previous  day  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Washington  that  there 
had  been  a  colloquy  here  with  some  Government  witnesses  in  which 
Senator  Douglas  had  taken  certain  positions  with  regard  to  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  producers,  including  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  and  I  must  say  I  ap¬ 
proached  him  with  some  trepidation. 

He  could  not  have  been  kinder.  He  not  only  discussed  the  matter 
with  us  in  a  completely  understanding  manner  but  urged  us  to  put 
the  statement  in,  and  then  further  urged  us  to  distribute  the  state¬ 
ment  to  which,  with  his  permission,  I  believe  we  have  now  done. 

In  this  letter,  which  I  will  not  read  because  it  has  been  given  to 
you,  we  not  only  mention  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  but  also  the  other  sugar 
producers  of  Peru. 

I  would  like  to  supplement  with  one  sentence  the  statement  on  page 
3  about  the  other  producers  in  the  light  of  a  question  which  was  asked 
this  morning  by  Senator  Fulbright  with  regard  to  the  nationality  of 
one  of  the  largest  producers. 

The  Senator  referred  to  it  as  a  German  company,  and  I  just  wanted 
to  point  out,  Senator,  the  name  of  the  family,  the  controlling  family, 
in  that  is  the  German  name  Gildemeister.  The  name  is  Negociaeion 
Casa  Grande.  They  are  third  or  fourth  generation  Peruvians,  and 
they  happen  to  have  that  name  just  as  some  of  our  great  names  in 
this  country,  duPont  and  Weyerhauser  have  continental  names,  but 
they  are  fully  established  there,  and  they  are  a  Peruvian  company 
with  some  200  stockholders  in  that  country. 

I  say  that  in  fairness  to  our  neighbors,  who  are  very  responsible 
people  in  that  country. 

We  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  about  these  Peruvian 
producers,  and  I  ivish  again  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Senator 
Douglas  for  his  kindness  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Douglas. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  want  to  say  that  my  relationships  with  you 
have  been  very  pleasant  indeed.  1  would  like  to  ask  you  some  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  Gildemeister  Co.,  if  I  may.  In  my  statement  on  Mon¬ 
day  I  put  in  the  record  my  belief  that  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  had  ap¬ 
proximately  18  percent  of  the  Peruvian  sugar  acreage,  and  milled 
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approximately  21  percent  of  Peruvian  sugarcane.  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Our  exact  percentage  was  16.7  percent. 

Senator  Douglas.  16.1  percent? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Sixteen  and  seven-tenths  percent  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  of  Peru.  We  would  have  approximately  14  percent  of  the 
acreage. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  see. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Because  we  mill  for  some  other  people. 

Senator  Douglas.  These  figures  slightly  overstate  it. 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  May  I  ask  you  about  the  Gildemeister  firm. 
What  percentage  of  the  acreage  do  they  own  and  what  percentage  of 
the  sugarcane  do  they  process? 

Mr.  Duncan.  The  approximate  percentage,  I  have  figures  here, 
production  last  year  of  the  Gildemeister  was  25  percent. 

Senator  Douglas.  25  percent? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  would  guess  they  would  have  approximately  that 
percentage  of  the  acreage. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  the  two  of  you  together  have  about  40 
percent  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  correct,  42  percent. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  referred  yourself  to  the  improvement  of 
working  conditions  as  being  typical  of  Peru.  Has  the  Gildemeister 
firm,  do  they  pay  the  same  wage  scale  that  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Dung  an.  Essentially,  sir,  yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  understand  that  your  wage  scale  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $3  a  day  on  the  average,  including  overtime  and  fringe 
benefits. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  had  made  a  calculation  here  that  our  average  wage 
scale,  which  includes  the  fieldworkers  and  the  technical  factory 
workers,  and  we  have  mechanized  a  great  deal  in  our  field  operations, 
those  people  receive  a  great  deal  more,  we  cut  almost  50  percent  of 
our  cane  mechanically  now  in  our  haciendas,  I  have  worked  out  that 
our  average  wage  per  day  on  a  294-day  basis,  is  $4.36,  including  cash, 
social  laws,  and  the  cost  of  the  company  town,  which  we  maintain. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  would  this  be  for  the  field  hands? 

Mr.  Duncan.  It  would  be  slightly  less  than  that.  I  would  guess, 
just  guessing,  probably  the  $3.30  might  be  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  My  figure  was  for  field  hands. 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  right.  I  think  your  figure  you  discussed 
yesterday  was  substantially  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Does  the  Gildemeister  firm  pay  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  would  say  they  pay  pretty  much  the  same  rate  be¬ 
cause  one  of  our  firms  is  right  alongside  of  theirs,  and  we  are  in 
constant  contact. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  speak  of  housing  which  you  have  provided 
for  your  people.  Have  they  provided  the  same  amount  of  housing? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  would  say  this,  sir,  that  our  company  has  probably 
been,  as  many  foreign  companies  abroad,  a  leader  in  the  housing 
program,  and  that  the  Peruvian  companies  are  emulating  us  or  coming 
along  very  satisfactorily  in  that  sense.  I  think  they  have  very 
adequate  housing  on  their  plantations.  I  think  we  probably  ai’e 
ahead  of  them. 
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Senator  Douglas.  My  information  is  that  you  are  very  considerably 
ahead  of  them. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  say  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  notice  you  do  not  maintain  the  position  that 
t lie  added  quota,  which  is  given  to  you,  rising  from  108,000  in  1961, 
according  to  the  House  bill,  to  200,000  in  the  House  bill,  was  a  vested 
right. 

Mr.  Duncan.  No,  sir.  We  in  Peru  have  supplied  sugar  to  the 
United  States  for  a  good  number  of  years.  We  had  a  quota  during 
the  last  5  or  6  years  of  approximately  100,000  tons,  and  we  feel  that 
if  the  U.S.  Congress  decided  they  wished  to  buy  sugar  abroad  under 
a  quota  system  we  should  get  our  fair  share  of  that  quota  system,  and 
since  we  have  been  one  of  the  largest  full-cluty  suppliers  of  sugar,  we 
feel  that  it  is  perfectly  right  that  we  should  get  an  increase  in  the 
quota,  if  it  should  be  decided  by  the  Congress  that  an  inci’ease  be 
given,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  the  additional  so-called  Cuban  excess  is 
a  vested  interest,  by  any  means. 

Senator  Douglas.  Since  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  asked  about  legislative  representatives,  do  you 
have  a  separate  group  of  counsel  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir;  we  do.  We  have  the  firm  of  Hedrick  & 
Lane  in  Washington. 

Senator  Douglas.  How  much  do  you  pay  them  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  They  get  paid,  as  I  recall,  $15,000  a  year. 

Senator  Douglas.  Are  they  paid  on  a  contingent  basis?  Does  the 
payment  increase  if  the  quota  increases  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  pay  expenses  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  If  there  are  some  expenses,  yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  you  state  for  the  record  how  much  the 
expenses  were  during  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  am  afraid  1  could  not;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Will  you  supply  it  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  will  get  it  and  obtain  it. 

(Mr.  Duncan  subsequently  furnished  the  committee  with  copies 
of  the  expense  statements  of  Hedrick  &  Lane  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  filed  with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Congress.  The 
total  expenses  for  1961  amounted  to  $1,183.57,  and  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1962,  $370.44.) 

Senator  Douglas-  Thank  you  very  much. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Duncan,  are  you  registered  as  a  foreign 
agent  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No,  sir.  I  am  an  officer  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  are  here  lobbying  for  the  sugar  bill. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  you  define  the  word  “lobby¬ 
ing  '  sir.  I  am  naturally  interested  in  Peru  and  our  interests  there. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  say  here  in  your  formal  statement  you 
represent  the  Peruvian  Sugar  Producers  Association. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  am  representing  them  here  today  before  you  be¬ 
cause  they  felt  that  with  our  interest  in  Peru  and  all,  it  would  be  good 
for  an  American  firm  to  represent  them. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  Then,  perhaps,  you  should  register  over  in 
Congress  here  where  our  domestic  lobbyists  register. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  am  not  paid  to  do  this  by  the  committee. 

Senator  F ulbright.  You  are  not  paid  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Not  by  the  committee  to  do  this ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  are  paid  by  the  Grace  Co. 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  This  is  just  a  labor  of  love  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  An  interesting  experience,  I  would  call  it. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  noticed  you  say  that  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  pro¬ 
vided  Peru  with  a  certain  measure  of  stability  along  with  a  source  of 
revenue  it  could  count  on. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  that  the  administration  has  in  mind  in 
rejecting  these  allocations  of  the  Cuban  quota,  is  it  not,  to  preserve 
some  flexibility,  so  that  you  do  not  have  his  stability,  they  are  all 
looking  to  the  time  that,  perhaps,  Cuba  might  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
communism. 

I  raise  the  same  question.  If  this  bill,  as  the  House  passed  it,  is 
adopted,  why  then,  you  or  Peru  and  W.  R.  Grace,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them,  will  have  a  vested  interest  in  preventing  Cuba  from  ever  coming 
back  into  our  free  world,  won’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Well,  sir,  under  the  House  bill  we  would  more  or 
less  double  our  quota  from  100,000,  108,000,  to  200,000,  and  this  would 
be  permanent  for  the  next  4  to  5  years. 

The  additional  amount  of  150,000  of  the  so-called  Cuban  windfall, 
if  we  were  to  lose  that  in  any  year,  this  would  not  completely  destroy 
the  Peruvian  industry,  and  I  will  say  this:  The  Peruvian  producers, 
in  my  judgment,  would  rather  see  Castro  overthrown  and  a  demo¬ 
cratic  free  government  in  Cuba  than  get  an  extra  150,000  tons  of 
sugar. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  think  that  is  a  very  patriotic  attitude  for 
them  to  take. 

Mr.  Moore.  May  I  add  something  to  that,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  happened  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  U.S.  business 
advisory  group  which  was  invited  to  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference 
which  opened  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

At  that  time,  the  most  ardent  opponent  that  the  Cuban  representa¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Guevara  had,  was  Peru,  and  Peru  had  kept  up — I  am  ad¬ 
dressing  myself  to  your  point  about  acquiring  a  vested  interest  in 
longevity  of  Mr.  Castro. 

Peru,  it  is  fair  to.  say,  led  the  Latin  nations,  in  fact,  led  the  hemi¬ 
sphere,  on  this  question  of  attacking  Castro.  They  broke  ofl  with  him. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  I  would  hate  to  change 
this  attitude  by  giving  you  such  a  large  stake  in  preserving  the  status 
quo. 

I  am  afraid  the  next  Punta  del  Este,  if  you  get  this  quota,  you 
won’t  be  so  avid  for  change. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  can  say  this - 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  was  before  you  got  any  quota. 

Mr.  Moore  (continuing).  In  1956  when  this  committee  was  hold¬ 
ing  hearings,  and  the  House  committee  was  holding  hearings,  a  great 
many  countries  testified,  including  Cuba,  that  a  larger  quota  would 
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help  them  preserve  their  capitalistic  systems  against  the  onslaughts 
of  communism,  and  it  would  help  to  keep  them  from  going  Com¬ 
munist. 

The  Peruvian  producers  especially  requested  the  witness  who  was 
testifying  on  behalf  of  them  to  announce  to  the  U.S.  Congress  that 
they  did  not,  repeat  not,  propose  or  suggest,  that  they  wanted  to 
suggest  this  quota  to  keep  them  from  going  Communist;  they  would 
not  go  Communist  with  or  without  the  sugar  markets.  They  said  that 
in  1956  and  that  position  we  know  from  our  knowledge  of  Peru  is 
their  position  today. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  very  generous  of  them. 

Is  the  Peruvian  industry  an  efficient  one? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir:  I  would  say  it  is  one  of  the  more  efficient 
industries  in  the  world. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  wouldn’t  you  fare  well  on  an  open  mar¬ 
ket  where  you  could  bid  on  this  matter  without  a  quota  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  As  some  of  the  other  witnesses  have  testified,  in  our 
judgment  an  open  market  would  be  dominated  by  the  Communists, 
and  the  Communists  have  been  able  to,  as  we  know,  manipulate  the 
price,  drive  the  price  down.  We  do  know  that  Cuba’s  selling  price 
in  the  world  market  today  is  below  costs,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  would  not  continue  to  do  that  in  the  future. 

If  t  here  were  fair  competition  and  open  competition  Peru  could 
compete  ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Then  this  argument  should  be  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  commodities  and  all  business,  should  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  think  in  this  really - 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  are  really  advocating  here  that  we  have 
a  completely  managed  world  trade,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No,  sir.  I  think  sugar  is  different  from  most. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  is  it  different  from  other  commodities, 
coffee,  for  example? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Because  the  Communists  do  not  control  the  world 
market  for  coffee.  The  Communist  countries  today  supply  approxi¬ 
mately  65  to  75  percent  of  the  so-called  free  market,  free  world  market, 
sugar,  and  they  control  it.  And  as  far  as  I  know  they  control  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  of  the  coffee,  the  world’s  coffee  market. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  mean  through  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Through  Cuba  and  through  Eastern  Europe.  You 
will  find  Polish  sugar,  East  German  sugar  in  countries  of  South 
America  today. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Has  it  proved,  in  taking  the  case  of  we  have 
heard  stories  about,  tin  and  aluminum,  have  the  Communists  under¬ 
mined  the  prices  of  those  commodities? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  am  not  familiar  with  them  completely,  sir,  but  I 
understand  they  have  tried  at  certain  times;  yes,  sir.  I  am  sure  some 
of  the  Senators  know. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Air.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question  before  he 
leaves. 
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You  said  two  companies  produced  45  percent  of  all  the  sugar 
produced  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Forty-two  percent 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  percent  do  the  largest  five  companies 
produce  in  Peru? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  could  make  a  quick  calculation  for  you.  I  presume 
they  produce  about  60  some  odd,  65  percent. 

Senator  Douglas.  If  I  may  volunteer,  my  records  seem  to  show 
that  the  five  largest  mills  produce  approximately  73  percent. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  think  you  are  probably  right.  I  was  just  working 
off  the  carpet. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Produce  73  percent  of  all  the  sugar  produced 
in  Peru? 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  What  percentage  do  the  two  or  three  largest 
companies  produce,  that  is,  export? 

Mr.  Duncan.  The  exports  are  rotated.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
local  market  of  approximately  250,000  tons,  and  that  is  divided  up 
among  all  the  producers,  so  each  one  exports  the  same  proportion. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  see. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Either  in  the  world  market  or  the  United  States. 

Senator  McCarthy.  What  about  wages  and  remuneration  of  work¬ 
ers  ?  I  heard  your  testimony  on  your  company. 

Is  this  pretty  well  standard  for  the  entire  country  or  is  your  record 
better  than  most  of  the  other  sugar-producing  companies  or  individuals 
in  Peru? 

Mr.  Duncan.  As  I  told  Senator  Douglas,  wages  in  our  company 
are  very  close  to  the  other  large  mills,  the  Gildemeister,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  same  valley  with  us,  and  since  we  have  unions,  very  strong 
unions,  they  work  together,  so  I  would  say  we  are  quite  typical  of 
wages. 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  say  you  are  not  quite  typical? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No,  we  are  typical.  Our  wages  are  quite  typical. 

Senator  McCarthy.  These  two  companies  are  leaders  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McCarthy.  What  would  this  amount  to,  50  percent  of  all 
production  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Forty-two  percent,  as  we  calculate  it. 

Senator  McCarthy.  What  about  the  rest  of  the  producers? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  think  there  are  all  variations.  Some  of  the  smaller 
producers,  the  small  farmers  which  do  not  have  their  own  mills, 
naturally  pay  a  great  deal  less  than  the  large  industralized  centers. 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  may  have  given  it,  but  do  you  have  any 
figures  on  hourly  wages? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes.  I  gave  some  figures  to  Senator  Douglas.  I 
said  that  our  present  calculation,  all-in  wages,  social  laws,  cost  of 
towns  and  so  on.  came  to  approximately  $4.30  per  day,  working  294 
days  a  year,  in  other  words,  a  full  year. 

Senator  McCarthy.  A  full  year  covered  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McCarthy.  I  hope  I  can  get  this  information  from  some 
other  source.  At  the  time  the  United  States  imposed  economic  sanc¬ 
tions  on  Cuba  there  was  a  rather  general  protest  against  this  practice 
from  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  Do  you  recall  if  there 
is  any  Latin  American  country  that  joined  in  that  protest  that  is  not 
a  sugar-producing  country  but  is  not  willing  to  take  a  share  of  that 
quota  ? 

Mr.  Moorf..  I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  country,  Senator. 

Senator  McCarthy.  No  such  country.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  ,T.  W.  Riddell,  Indian 
Sugar  Mills  Association. 

Take  a  seat,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OE  JAMES  W.  RIDDELL,  COUNSEL,  INDIAN  SUGAR 

MILLS  ASSOCIATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DEV  D.  PURI,  PRESI¬ 
DENT,  INDIAN  SUGAR  MILLS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Riddell.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  James  TV.  Riddell.  I 
represent  the  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association. 

I  am  accompanied  here  by  Mr.  Dev  Puri,  who  is  the  president  of 
the  association,  and  a  member  of  the  Indian  Parliament  from  the 
State  of  Punjab. 

The  Indian  people  have  long  been  associated  with  the  growing  and 
processing  of  sugar  and,  in  fact,  developed  the  art  of  sugar  making  at 
least  3,000  years  ago,  long  before  Europe  was  introduced  to  its  taste. 

Today  the  Republic  of  India  is  probably  the  world’s  largest  sugar¬ 
cane  producer,  producing  around  84  million  tons  of  sugarcane  on  5.2 
million  acres  of  land.  This  accounts  for  about  one-third  of  the  world’s 
total  acreage  of  sugarcane. 

The  cane  from  this  acreage  results  in  an  annual  sugar  production  of 
about  7.5  million  tons  believed  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world.  Of  this, 
about  3.6  million  tons  (raw  value)  are  centrifugal  sugar,  produced  by 
vacuum  pan  factories.  The  rest  is  “Gur”  and  “Khanclsari”  which  are 
indigenous  forms  of  sugar. 

Individual  landholdings  are  small,  with  over  41/6  million  growers 
dividing  the  total  acreage  under  cane.  TVhen  these  growers  are  taken 
together  with  their  dependents,  it  means  that  over  20  million  Indians 
derive  their  livelihood  directly  from  the  production  of  sugarcane.  In 
no  other  country  in  the  world  do  so  many  people  depend  on  sugarcane 
for  their  livelihoods. 

When  this  number  is  added  to  the  number  of  people  directly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  sugar  processing  industry,  the  second  largest  industry 
in  India,  is  means  that  over  21  million  Indian  people  are  directly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  sugar  industry  for  their  livelihoods. 

Rut  the  importance  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the  Indian  people  does 
not  stop  with  even  this  large  number  of  individuals,  for  the  whole 
population  of  India,  that  is  around  438  million  people,  are  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  sugar  industry  since  sugar  has  a  big 
export  potential  and  can,  if  encouraged,  become  an  important  source 
of  foreign  exchange  to  India. 
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The  principal  sugar  producing  belt  of  India  is  comprised  of  the 
three  States  of  Punjab,  Uttar  Pradesh,  and  Bihar.  These  States, 
as  you  know,  share  a  common  boundary  with  Communist  China.  The 
standard  of  living  of  these  people  is  quite  low  by  our  standards  and 
the  methods  used  by  them  in  the  production  of  cane  are,  of  necessity, 
far  less  efficient  than  those  used  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

For  example,  yields  per  acre  run  about  16.24  tons  as  a  national  aver¬ 
age  in  India.  This  low  yield  is  to  be  compared  with  Hawaii’s  80  tons 
per  acre,  Java’s  50  tons,  Formosa’s  30  tons  per  acre,  and  Puerto  Rico’s 
25  tons.  These  people  are  friendly  to  the  United  States — they  are 
certainly  not  the  friends  of  Communist  China — but  they  need  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  commodity  on  which  they  depend  for  a  living. 

Today  they  find  themselves  confronted  not  only  with  a  surplus  of 
sugar  in  their  own  country  and  in  the  free  world,  but  they  find  that 
Cuban  sugar  which  has  been  exported  to  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
is  beginning  to  invade  their  own  markets.  For  example,  last  year 
China  sold  30,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  to  Burma,  and  Poland  last 
year  announced  the  sale  of  40,000  tons  of  Cuban  Sugar  to  Ceylon. 

Any  quota  granted  by  the  United  States  to  these  people  would  be 
deeply  appreciated. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  my  appearance  here  to  persuade  this  com¬ 
mittee  in  any  respect  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar  it  should  allow  to 
the  domestic  producers  of  the  United  States.  I  appear  here  only  to 
advance  the  plea  of  India  that  it  be  allowed  to  share  in  that  part 
of  the  total  U.S.  sugar  consumption  which  this  committee  and  the 
( ’ongress  decide  should  be  supplied  by  foreign  producers. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  developing  country  of  India  needs  all  of 
the  assistance  that  it  can  obtain  from  the  United  States — that  every 
bit  of  economic  aid  given  by  the  United  States  to  India  advances  the 
cause  of  the  United  States  in  its  fight  for  a  free  world  against  com¬ 
munism,  and  that  every  dollar  of  U.S.  economic  help  assists  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  living  standard  of  the  Indian  people  and  helps  them  along 
the  road  to  progress,  I  do  not  pitch  my  arguments  in  support  of  a 
U.S.  sugar  quota  for  India  on  these  grounds  alone.  Rather,  I  base 
my  case — the  case  of  India — for  a  quota  upon  the  sound  business 
proposition  that  every  dollar  earned  by  India  through  the  export  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  will  lie  returned  to  the  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  farmers  of  the  United  States  in  trade. 

India’s  438  million  people  bring  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
one  of  the  largest  and  least-developed  markets  of  the  world.  The 
people  of  India  need  everything — but  to  purchase  the  goods  and 
services  offered  by  the  businessmen  and  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
they  must  have  the  dollars  with  which  to  do  business.  Few  American 
businessmen  today  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  doing  business 
with  India  for  rupees. 

American  businessmen  and  farmers  wish  to  receive  dollars  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  goods  and  services,  but  it  is  impossible,  for  India 
to  do  business  on  this  basis  if  it  is  not  given  an  opportunity  to  earn 
dollars.  Sugar  is  a  commodity  upon  which  India  is  chiefly  dependent 
at  the  present  time  to  expand  her  dollar  revenues. 

The  United  States  needs  sugar — India  can  supply  the  sugar — India 
needs  the  manufactured  goods  and  agricultural  commodities  from  the 
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citizens  of  the  United  States.  Indian  sugar,  if  it  can  be  sold  in  the 
United  States,  will  supply  those  dollars. 

India’s  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  is  a  most  unfavor¬ 
able  one,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  figures : 

United  States-India  trade 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

Imports  from 
United  States 

India  exports 

Net  deficit 
for  India 

267 

205 

63 

340 

187 

153 

323 

162 

161 

390 

190 

200 

640 

230 

410 

482 

254 

288 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


If  India  is  to  continue  to  trade  with  the  United  States  then  it  must 
be  permitted  to  sell  to  as  well  as  buy  from  the  United  States.  If  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  grants  India  a  sugar  quota,  reliable 
source  of  dollars  will  be  made  available  to  India  and  India’s  pur¬ 
chases,  whether  of  cotton,  wheat,  locomotives,  hydroelectric  equip¬ 
ment,  machinery,  and  so  forth,  will  redound  to  the  benefit  not  only  of 
its  own  citizens,  but  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
involved  in  the  production  of  these  goods  and  services. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  India  is  now  and 
will  continue  to  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  United  States  with  1 
million  tons  of  sugar  per  year,  assuming  that  the  world  continues  in 
peace,  and  as  I  have  said,  if  India  is  permitted  to  sell  to  the  United 
States  1  million  tons  of  sugar,  or  any  other  commodity,  every  dollar 
earned  by  India  in  so  doing  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12154,  as  passed  by  the  House,  India 
would  be  accorded  a  quota  of  30,000  tons.  Additionally,  for  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1963,  100,000  tons  would  be  authorized  for  purchase  from 
India. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  this  allocation,  which  is  derived  from 
the  1.5  million  tons  remaining  in  the  Cuban  quota,  would  be  allowed 
on  a  year-to-year  basis  if  India  finds  it  possible  to  purchase  dollar- 
for-dollar  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

While  members  of  the  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association  and  farmers 
and  citizens  of  India  who  rely  upon  sugar  for  their  living  are  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  consideration  that  they  have  thus  received,  it  is  our  hope 
that  you  will  increase  the  share  of  the  U.S.  market  to  which  India  is 
entitled. 

Senator  Douglas  (presiding).  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Riddell. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  May  I  ask  if  India  has  received  a  permanent 
quota  prior  to  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  No,  it  has  not,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  it  received  a  temporary  quota  under  the - 

Mr.  Riddell.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas  (continuing).  Under  the  1960  or  1961  act? 

Mr.  Riddell.  That  is  correct,  sir. 
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Senator  Douglas.  But,  as  you  say,  under  the  House  bill  it  will  re¬ 
ceive  30,000  tons  permanent,  100,000  tons  temporary,  for  a  total  of 
130,000  tons. 

Mr.  Riddell.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  the  figures  which  I  have  produced  indicate 
that,  the  American  price  paid  to  foreign  producers  is  approximately 
'•'y  i\ ton  yi  excess  of  the  world  price.  This  amounts  to  an  annual 
subsidy  of  $i, 280, 000  a  year.  Are  those  figures  approximately 

Mr.  Riddell.  Senator,  under  the  House  bill  India  would  be  in  a 
position  to  earn  gross  $16,380,000  in  foreign  exchange.  Net  she  would 
be  permitted  to,  by  the  House  bill,  earn  $13,182,000.  ‘ 

Now  those  dollars  would  be  expended,  as  you  already  know,  for 
locomotives  manufactured  in  Illinois,  for  cotton  grown  in  Arkansas 
and  for  wheat  grown  in  the  wheat-producing  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  for  other  goods  and  services  purchased  in  the  United 
States. 

Now,  you  say  that  there  is  a  subsidy  accorded  here,  and  without  a 
doubt  examining  the  problem  as  a  matter  of  pure  economics,  that  is  a 
tact  since  if  you  judge  the  price  which  the  United  States  ought  to 
Pay  on  the  difference  between  what  it  does,  in  fact,  pay  and  a  chaotic 
market  price  which  is  uneconomic  to  the  producer,  there  is  a  difference 
without  a  doubt.  I  do  not  personally  feel  that  the  world  price  today 
is  a  fair  or  economic  price. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  other  words,  under  the  House  bill,  the  United 
State  will  be  paying  to  India  producers  approximately  $7,250,000  a 
yeai  moie  than  we  would  pay  if  we  bought  at  the  world  market 
price. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  you  want  to  have  the  Indian  quota  in¬ 
creased  from  30,000  permanent  and  100,000  temporary  to  a  million 
tons. 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  said,  Senator,  that  we  could  supply  that  amount  of 
sugar. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  you  say  if  India  is  permitted  to  sell  to  the 
United  States  1  million  tons.  Are  you  asking  for  a  quota  of  a  million 
tons  ? 

Riddell.  Senator,  I  am  in  the  position  of  being  a  beggar  here. 
W  e  would  be  happy  to  have  every  ton  that  you  permit  us  to  sell  here. 

Senator  Doltglas.  A  ell,  the  United  States  has  been  very  °’enerous 
toward  India.  & 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  The  United  States  has  been  very  generous  to¬ 
ward  India.  I  have  brought  down  upon  my  head  the  ire  of  the  news¬ 
papers  m  Illinois  many  times  for  voting  for  aid  to  India.  We  want 
to  strengthen  India. 

Now,  how  much  do  you  think  we  should  strengthen  you  by? 

Mr  Riddell.  Well,  Senator,  this  is  a  matter,  as  I  said  'before,  of 
pure  business.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  India  can  sell,  if  she 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  sell.  Every  dollar  that  you  let  her  earn, 
she  will  spend  here.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  India  to  stand  up 
and  sell. 
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Senator  Douglas.  When  you  say  “it  is  our  hope  that  you  will 
increase  the  share  of  the  U.S.  market  to  which  India  is  entitled” - 

Mr.  Riddell.  And  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  To  what  share  of  the  U.S.  market  is  India 
entitled  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Sir,  that  is  for  you  to  determine. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  it  should  be  more  than  130,000  tons. 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  would  hope  that  that  would  be  the  case,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  200,000  tons — would  you  reject  that  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  you  reject  300.000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Douglas.  400,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Senator,  I  said  that  we  could  sell  up  to  a  million 
tons  of  sugar. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  would  accept  a  million  tons? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Are  you  aware  that  that  would  be  a  subsidy 
which  the  American  taxpayers  would  pay  to  the  Indian  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  of  approximately  $56  million  a  year? 

Mr.  Riddell.  We  have  gone  through  the  mathematics  of  it.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  fair  price. 

Senator  Douglas.  No;  it  is  simple  arithmetic — $56  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  am  aware  of  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  For  5  years — or  $280  million  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  you  may  remember  that  Warren  Hastings, 
when  he  came  back  from  India,  and  was  put  on  trial,  said  he  was 
astonished  at  his  own  moderation.  I  am  astonished  at  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  representatives  of  India,  who  only  want  $280  million. 

Now,  is  India  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement? 

Mr.  Riddell.  No  ;  she  is  not. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  sell  your  sugar  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  have  a  surplus  in  sugar— you  produce  more 
sugar  than  is  used  domestically? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes;  we  do,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  if  you  had  that  surplus,  would  you  not  be 
pleased  to  sell  it  to  us  at  the  world  price? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Senator,  India  is  in  the  position  where  she  is  going 
to  have  to  do  anything  she  can  to  earn  dollars.  And  it  is  true — if 
the  United  States,  by  the  action  of  this  committee,  and  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  is  going  to  purchase  its  sugar  at  the  world  price,  then  India 
will  be  here  attempting  to  sell  what  it  can. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  are  now  selling  at  the  world  price,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  Well,  then,  if  we  were  to  buy  from  you 
at  the  world  price,  we  would  be  helping  you,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  Riddell.  We  are  selling  in  our  own  area,  Senator,  in  Asia,  in 
southeast  Asia  at  the  price  being  fixed  by  dumped,  secondhand  Cubas, 
that  are  being  taken  through  Communist  China,  and  through  Com¬ 
munist  Poland,  and  dumped  into  the  Indian-Asian  market.  In  other 
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words,  we  are  selling  at  the  market  that  is  being  fixed  by  the  Com¬ 
munist.  And  the  market  price  which  I  understand  we  will  be  selling 
in  the  United  States,  under  the  global  quota,  too,  will  be  fixed  by 
dumped,  secondhand  Cubas,  which  are  taken  through  Communist 
countries,  and  then  dumped  on  the  market. 

Senator  Douglas.  Has  India  protested  at  this  treatment  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  sit  here  representing  the 
Government  of  India.  However,  I  will  be  glad  to  inquire  and  place 
the  information  in  the  record  if  the  Senator  desires. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  Mr.  Riddell — the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  have  asked  questions  about  fees. 

May  I  ask  what  the  fees  of  your  law  firm  are  for  the  Indian  sugar 
producers  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  on  file  with  the  Justice  Department. 
I  negotiated  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Puri.  I  am  in  a  position  to 
answer  that. 

My  firm  would  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $33,000  per  year  for  3  years. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  that  contingent  on  quota? 

Mr.  Riddell.  No;  it  is  not,  nor  tonnage,  nor  any  other  contingency. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Will  it  be  paid  that  if  the  House  bill  does  not  pass  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  If  the  House  bill  does  not  pass,  the  agreement  which 
I  have  here,  Senator — I  would  be  happy  to  read  it,  if  you  like. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  know  the  agreement.  You  have  filed  it,  have 
you  not,  with  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir. 

We  mutually  agree  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  India  Sugar 
Mills  Association  would  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  agreement. 
That  was  a  provision  that  we  added  to  the  agreement,  not  that  our 
clients  insisted  upon. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  I  mean  is,  if  the  House  bill  is  passed, 
you  will  get  $99,000,  plus  $15,000  in  expenses.  If  the  House  bill  does 
not  pass,  you  will  get  $50,000  and  $5,000  expenses.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Riddell.  No;  that  is  not  correct.  And  the  expenses  are  what 
we  call  vouchable  expenses.  If  they  are  not  incurred  on  behalf  of  the 
India  Sugar  Mills  Association,  we  do  not  draw  them,  they  are  not  a 
part  of  our  fee. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Wouldn’t  you  call  that  at  least  semicontingent  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fulbright.  It  is  contingent  upon  the  passage  of  the  House 
bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Riddell.  No  ;  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  passage  of  the  House 
bill.  It  is  dependent  upon— if  there  is  any  contingence  at  all,  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  desire  of  India — the  India  Sugar  Mills  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  employ  my  firm. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Is  this  not  correct — from  your  own  statement, 
and  I  quote : 

if  the  Sugar  Act  Amendment  of  1962  extends  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
for  a  period  of  3  years  or  longer,  then  $33,000  per  year,  but  not  exceeding  $99,000, 
together  with  expenses - 

Mr.  Riddle.  I  see,  Senator. 

Senator  Fulbright.  If  that  bill  does  not  pass,  is  not  extended  3 
years,  you  only  get  $50,000,  do  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Riddell.  I  have  been  using  the  term  “contingent”  in  that  usual 
and  normal  sense  of  a  lawyer,  as  a  term  of  art. 

There  are  conditions  in  the  language  of  the  agreement.  I  just  read 
one  of  them. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  I  took  it  from  your  own  statement. 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  do  not  regard  the  employment  of  my  firm  as  on  a 
contingent  basis  in  any  respect,  nor  do  my  clients. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  No.  It  is  contingent  upon  your  success  before 
this  committee  of  the  Congress.  That  is  the  way  I  use  the  word 
“contingent.”  I  did  not  mean — well,  I  apologize.  I  just  wanted  to 
clarify  this. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  I  understand - 

Mr.  Riddell.  As  I  say,  Senator  Fulbright,  I  have  the  agreement 
with  me.  I  would  be  glad  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  I  understand  the  situation  that  you  have  an 
outright  fee  of  $50,000  plus  $5,000  for  expenses,  even  though  no  quota 
is  received  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  that  you  get  $33,000  a  year  for  3  years  if 
India  gets  a  quota  which  will  operate  for  3  years  or  longer  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  That’s  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Or  a  total  of  $99,000  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  get  $15,000  in  addition,  for  expenses? 

Mr.  Riddell.  If  necessary — if  amounts  are  expended. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  is  that  $15,000  a  year  or  $15,000  total? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Total. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Morton.  How  far  is  it  from  the  port  of  exit  in  India  to  the 
port  of  entry,  the  nearest  port  of  entry  in  this  country,  for  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Generally  speaking,  about  35  days.  The  statute  miles, 
sir,  I  do  not  have  the  information.  I  will  supply  it. 

Senator  Morton.  That’s  all  right. 

Mr.  Riddell.  It  takes,  as  I  said  before,  just  as  long  for  a  ton  of  India 
sugar  to  get  here  as  it  does  for  a  bale  of  our  cotton  to  get  over  there. 

Senator  Morton.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  have  just  one  last  question.  When  did  you 
make  this  contract  to  represent  the  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  We  formalized  the  agreement  on  May  21, 1962. 

Senator  Fulbright.  It  was  made,  then,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  this  particular  bill,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  do  not  so  state  at  all,  because  it  is  not  the  fact.  We 
have  agreed  to  represent  our  client  in  this  period,  during  this  period, 
to  do  whatsoever  is  required  in  their  interests. 

Senator  Morton.  You’ve  got  something  on  me — you  are  a  lot 
younger  than  I  am.  So  you  do  not  remember  the  price  of  sugar  in 
World  War  I.  But  as  a  student  of  this  problem,  why  did  we  have 
sugar  at  30  cents  a  pound  in  World  War  I,  and  why  did  we  have  to 
ration  sugar  in  World  War  II  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Because  the  demand  for  the  product  in  the  United 
States  exceeded  all  of  its  possible  sources  of  supply.  There  just  simply 
was  not.  the  sugar.  There  will  not  again,  in  my  view,  Senator,  be  sugar 
available  to  the  United  States  if  the  countries  who  supply  it  have  to. 
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enter  into  a  sort  of  maritime  footrace  with  each  other  to  get  a  boatload 
of  sugar  into  the  United  States. 

Senator  Morton.  Is  our  high  price  in  World  War  I  and  our  short¬ 
age  in  World  War  II — did  that  come  about  because  there  was  a  lack  of 
sugar  in  the  world  ? 

Air.  Riddell.  Senator,  as  you  pointed  out,  I  was  not  around  in  those 
days.  I  am  drawing  upon  memory  of  things  that  I  have  read.  As  I 
understand,  there  was  sugar  in  the  world.  It  just  could  not  be  gotten 
here.  Ships  were  hauling  far  more  important  things. 

But  if  I  also  remember,  Senator,  after  years  of  starvation  prices  to 
the  growers,  many  canegrowers  became  discouraged  and  they  decided 
that  “We  won’t  plant  a  crop  for  which  we  cannot  make  a  living  wage,” 
and  they  ceased  to  plant  it.  And  the  price  went  back  up  again.  And 
that  may  well  happen  again. 

I  do  not  know,  Senator.  I  am  not  an  economist;  I  am  a  lawyer. 
As  most  lawyers,  I  take  my  case  where  I  find  it  and  I  gather  what 
information  I  find  useful  to  me,  and  I  brief  my  opponent’s  case.  But 
here  I  think  that  the  weight  of  opinion  in  the  sugar  industry,  and 
among  the  economists  most  familiar  with  the  field,  is  that  if  a  com¬ 
modity  cannot  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  in  a  given  period  of  time, 
that  production  of  the  crop  will  cease. 

Now,  if  the  United  States  wishes  to  make  demands  on  the  free 
world’s  sugar-producing  countries — we  have  a  preferential  market  be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  preferential  price.  And  countries  are  willing  to  make 
the  sugar  and  hold  it  for  the  United  States,  to  get  that  premium.  I 
am  not  sure  they  are  going  to  be  any  more  willing  to  do  that  with 
sugar  than  they  have  been  with  tin  or  copper  or  any  other  com¬ 
modity. 

Senator  Morton.  Well,  I  am  neither  a  lawyer  nor  an  economist.  I 
have  one  son  who  is  a  lawyer  and  another  one  who  is  an  economist. 
I  do  not  think  much  of  either  one’s  opinion,  frankly. 

I  think  you  will  find,  however,  the  difficulties  that  we  had  in  sugar 
in  the  two  World  Wars:  First,  price  in  World  War  I  and  second — 
price  and  supply — and  second,  supply  and  the  rationing  restrictions 
in  World  War  II  came  about  not  because  there  was  a  lot  of  sugar  in 
the  world,  not  because  there  were  not  countries  in  the  world  that  had 
sugar,  friendly  countries  who  wanted  to  sell  it  to  us,  but  we  just 
could  not  get  it  here. 

I  ran  the  milk  run — they  called  it  the  milk  run — it  ran  from  Trini¬ 
dad  to  Hampton  Roads.  It  was  a  tough  run  in  1942 — convoying 
broken-down  freighters  that  could  not  do  more  than  about  10  knots, 
and  we  had  to  fill  them  with  cobalt  and  things  we  just  had  to  have. 
We  lost  a  lot  of  shiploads  of  sugar  to  submarines  in  the  war. 

My  point  is  this:  Why  are  we — and  I  certainly  appreciate  the  good 
case  you  are  making  for  India,  but  my  point  is  this:  If  we  are  going 
to  have  to  set  basic  quota  offshore,  can’t  we  set  it  somewhere  closer 
to  home?  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  take  a  ship  around  Hatteras, 
but  it  is  a  long  haul  from  India. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Certainly,  Senator,  that  would  be  a  consideration. 
But  as  I  said  before,  Senator,  if  India’s  438  million  people  are  going 
to  buy  in  the  United  States,  they  are  going  to  have  to  sell  here — it  is 
simple  economics.  No  ability  to  earn  dollars,  no  ability  to  buy. 
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Senator  Morton.  I  cannot  agree  with  yon  more.  And  I  have  voted 
for  and  supported  programs  to  help  India,  and  I  expect  to  continue 
to  do  so. 

But  I  say  let  this  question  of  exports,  let  this  question  of  trade,  let 
this  question  of  aid,  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  and  get  it  out  of  an 
agricultural  program  here  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  two  relate. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  who  just  left,  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee- — and  India  has  no  better 
friend  in  the  Senate  than  Senator  Fulbright - 

Mr.  Riddell.  We  know  that,  sir. 

Senator  Morton.  And  he  shares  with  me  a  certain  degree  of  appre¬ 
hension  about  this  bill,  because  you  are  putting  Congress  right  in  the 
middle  of  your  whole  foreign  policy  implementation. 

I  got  a  letter  here — I  will  show  you  how  this  thing  works.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  Congress  can  resist  pressures  more  than  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  somewhat  amuses  me. 

Here  is  a  letter.  And  I  do  not  want  to  divulge  the  name  because 
I  have  not  asked  him  for  permission.  But  it  comes  from  an  osteo¬ 
pathic  surgeon  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  who  writes  to  me.  I  haven’t 
got  a  vote  in  Florida.  I  do  not  guess  this  man  has  a  patient  from 
Kentucky.  But  he  writes  me  “Re  sugar  quota  for  British  Honduras.” 
And  he  goes  into  a  four-paragraph  letter  here  giving  me  every  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  increase — not  take  the  House  bill  but  increase 
what  is  in  there  for  British  Honduras.  And  I  suppose  I  will  get  one 
from  a  dentist  in  Los  Angeles  asking  us  to  increase  the  Indian  quota 
that  is  already  in  the  House  bill. 

And  you  talk  about  pressures. 

This  is  no  place  to  allocate  these  quotas.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  no  place. 

I  have  had  the  high  privilege  of  visiting  India.  I  think  it  is  a 
wonderful  country.  I  think  its  agricultural  economy,  whereas  it  is 
somewhat  a  lot  to  be  desired,  but  it  is  coming  along,  coming  along 
fine.  I  want  to  see  them  get  a  share  of  the  sugar  market.  I  do  not 
see  why,  on  the  world  market,  they  would  not  get  a  good  share  of  it. 
And  I  do  not  see  why  our  Secretary  of  State,  our  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  our  President,  would  not  try  to  see  that  they  got  the  fair 
proportion  of  this  market.  But  I  do  not  see  why  we  have  to  write 
into  law  something  that  tells  us  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  rely  on 
India  for  sugar  in  case  of  war — and  I  disagree  with  those  who  say 
that  any  next  war  may  be  a  short  war.  We  have  said  that  about  the 
last  two  wars. 

If  they  decide  not  to  use  the  atom  bomb,  as  they  did  not  use  poison 
gas  in  World  War  II,  it  could  be  a  long  war,  if  we  ever  get  into  an¬ 
other  one. 

And  why  are  we  setting  up  a  quota,  and  building  the  Indian  people 
and  their  economy,  grinding  them  into  this  thing,  when  if  a  war 
came  we  would  not  any  more — we  would  not  bring  a  pound  of  sugar 
from  India.  Any  sensible  person  knows  that. 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  am  afraid,  Senator,  if  we  have  another  World  War 
no  one  will  be  bringing  sugar  from  anywhere.  But  in  any  event,  if 
S  i  or  Hunteai  ian  crisis  which  comes  along,  India 
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stands  willing,  ready,  and  able  to  supply  whatever  sugar  to  the 
United  States  that  it  can  sell  here. 

Senator  Morton.  Well,  I  think  you  have  been  very  frank.  Let 
me  say  this.  I  will  be  equally  frank.  There  is  no  disposition  on 
our  part.,  or,  I  think,  on  the  part,  of  anybody  on  this  committee  to 
take  action  which  would  be  unfriendly  toward  India  or  any  of  the 
other  of  our  stanch  friends  and  allies  who  appeared  and  will  appear 
on  this  bill. 

But  I  must  say  I  think  everybody  is  going  to  be  better  off,  and  the 
world’s  price  of  sugar  is  going  to  be  better  off,  if  we  adopt  some  form 
of  global  quota. 

Now,  then,  to  be  equally  frank  with  you — you  have  been  frank  with 
me — if  precedent  is  carried  out,  Mr.  Cooley  will  have  his  way  and 
the  House  bill  will  be  passed. 

Senator  Douglas.  Senator  Williams. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Biddell,  you  referred  to  the  fact  that  India 
was  buying  substantial  quantities  of  cotton  and  wheat,  and  paying 
cash. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  they  paying  dollars,  at  world  market 
price  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir,  Senator  for  much  of  it. 

I  have  here  an  agreement  that  was  negotiated  with  respect  to  our 
last  allocation  of  sugar.  India  purchased — with  the  sugar  money, 
from  the  last  50,000  tons  that  she  could  sell  in  the  United  States — for 
cash,  44,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Senator  Williams.  And  that  was  paid  for  with  American  dollars? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  At  the  world  market  price,  no  discount? 

Mr.  Riddell.  That  is  correct  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  how  much  other  quantities  of  wheat  or 
cotton  has  India  purchased  during  the  past  12  months,  and  how  was 
that  paid  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  They  purchased  very  large  quantities,  sir,  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  They  also  purchased  for  cash  wheat  in  the  amount 
of — will  you  excuse  me,  sir?  We  believe  we  purchased  100,000  tons 
for  cash. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  wheat? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  how  much  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  44,000  bales  that  I  know  of,  and  I  think  more — for 
cash. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  for  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  At  the  world  market  price  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  how  much  did  you  buy  under  Public  Law 
480  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  know,  Senator,  that  India  negotiated  an  agreement 
to  purchase  1  million  tons  of  wheat  under  480,  and  that  agreement  has 
been  proceeding  along  normally.  I  do  not  have  it  broken  down  by 
commodities. 
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Senator  Williams.  Now,  on  the  1  million  tons  that  you  purchased, 
how  did  you  pay  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Under  Public  Law  480. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  you  paid  for  it  with  Indian 
currency,  which  would  be  respent  in  India,  and  the  American  tux- 
payer  would  in  effect  get  no  dollar  return  at  all  from  that  million 
tons? 

Mr.  Riddell.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  would  you  be  willing  to  trade  some  sugar 
on  the  same  terms  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Sugar  for  cotton  ? 

Senator  Williams.  F or  some  of  the  480  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  If  I  understand  the  House  bill,  the  House  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  allocations  will  not  be  considered — that  is  renewed, 
since  they  are  on  a  year-to-year  basis — unless  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  are  purchased  from  the  United  States,  dollar  for  dollar. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  how  much  cotton  did  you  get  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  have  referred  to  that  we  purchased  for  cash.  I  do 
not  know — I  do  not  have  the  figures  under  Public  Law  480  with  me. 
I  can  supply  them  for  the  record. 

Senator  Williams.  Will  you  supply - 

Mr.  Riddell.  Just  a  moment,  Senator,  perhaps  I  do  have  something 
here. 

In  1960,  1961,  $40,090,000  worth  of  cotton  were  purchased  under 
Public  Law  480;  $20,061,000  worth  of  cotton  were  purchased  for  cash. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes ;  and  on  the  wheat,  it  was  1  million  tons  that 
you  not  under  Public  Law  480.  and  100,000  tons  you  paid  for  in  cash. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes;  the  1  million  tons,  Senator,  is  being  delivered 
over  a  period  of  4  years. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  right.  But  for  the  record,  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  while  we  refer  to  the  Public  Law  480  sales,  they  are  in 
effect  grants. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Purchases  for  rupees. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  they  are.  payable  in  the  currency  of  India. 
And  we  do  not  get  those — we  only  can  respend  them  in  your  country 
upon  agreed  programs. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  So  in  effect,  when  we  speak  of  the  sales,  I  mean 
India’s  purchases,  there  is  the  million  tons  of  wheat  and  the  $40,- 
090.000  worth  of  cotton,  are  in  effect  grants. 

Mr.  Riddell.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Riddell.  It  comes  right  back  to  this  point,  Senator. 

Unless  India  can  develop  a  market  here  to  earn  dollars,  her  foreign 
exchange  position  is  reduced  to  nothing.  Unless  she  can  sell  for  dol¬ 
lars,  she  cannot  buy  for  dollars. 

Senator  Williams.  I  appreciate  that,  and  have  great  sympathy  for 
the  problem  of  the  dollar  shortage.  Occasionally  some  of  us  get  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  dollar  shortage  here  in  this  country,  too,  and  it  may  be 
a  situation  that  we  would  have  to  take  care  of  some  of  that  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Riddell,  you  made  a  statement  that  intrigued 
me  a  little,  because  I  have  been  concerned  about  the  section  of  the 
language  in  the  House  bill  and  the  report  regarding  the  consideration 
that  must  be  given  or  should  be  given  for  the  purchase  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  to  countries  that  we  assign  quotas. 

Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  House  bill  or  the  House  report— 
that  the  language  would  require  that  they  give  real  consideration  to  it, 
or  take  that  as  a  part  of  the  quota  assignments? 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  draw  my  conclusion,  sir,  from  what  I  understand  to 
be  the  fact,  in  conversations  with  members  of  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee  and  statements  made  by  those  responsible  for  the  bill  in 
the  House,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  unless  the  countries  which  re¬ 
ceive  allocations  from  the  reserved  Cuban  quota,  purchased  dollar 
for  dollar  American  agricultural  products,  they  would  not  receive  it 
again.  And  this  is  granted  on  a  year-to  year  basis. 

In  other  words,  if  India  does  not  purchase  agricultural  commodities 
for  the  100,000  tons  allotted  to  her  under  the  House  bill,  then  when  it 
is  reconsidered,  if  I  understand  the  intent,  they  would  not  again  bf 
eligible  to  receive  any  allocation. 

Senator  Carlson.  Well,  now,  your  last  statement,  then,  is  based  on 
the  hearings — not  the  hearings  but  on  the  debate  in  the  House  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes. 

Senator  Carlson.  Which  I  have  not  read — and  I  was  interested  in. 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  reasons  why  the  language 
was  not — why  this  was  not  in  the  report — but  there  were  several  ques¬ 
tions  asked  of  Congressman  Poage  of  Texas,  precisely  on  this  point, 
and  there  was  unanimity  of  agreement  among  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  House  responsible  for  the  bill  that  this  was  the  case. 

Senator  Carlson.  Well,  I  did  notice  that  the  House  did  strike  out 
the  language  in  the  bill  we  had  last  here,  which  stated  specifically  that 
except  that  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  to  those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  And  now,  that  has  been  stricken  out.  That  is 
not  in  the  House  bill. 

I  have  here  the  report.  While  it  mentions  it,  it  is  not  as  strong  as 
I  would  like  to  see  it.  It  might  be  that  in  the  debate  congressional 
intent  might  be  carried  out.  "  And  this  section  in  the  report  reads 
this  way : 

In  making  the  temporary  allocations  for  1963  to  other  nations  from  the  Cuban 
reserve  quota,  the  Congress  will  review  and  take  into  consideration  among  other 
factors  the  purchases  that  the  various  sugar-producing  countries  of  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  United  States. 

That  is  one  suggestion. 

And  will  given  special  consideration  also  to  good  neighbor  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  am  glad  to  get  your  statement  on  it,  because  I  am  hoping  to  make 
it  stronger  in  the  legislation  itself. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Douglas.  Senator  Gore. 

Senator  Gore.  No  questions. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Riddell. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Thank  you,  Senator,  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  committee. 
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Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  ask  a  question? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Apart  from  the  question  of  how  the  quotas  are 
allocated,  is  it  your  contention  that  the  so-called  premium  prices  we 
pay  above  the  world  market  really  establishes  only  a  reasonable  price 
for  sugar? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  The  distribution  of  it  is  another  problem,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  premium  payment  may  be  used  in  the  re¬ 
cipient  country.  It  is  the  contention  of  those  familiar  with  this  in¬ 
dustry  that  this  added  to  the  world  price  is  not  an  unusual  payment 
for  sugar,  as  it  averages  out  throughout  the  entire  sugar-producing 
area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  McCarthy.  So  we  have  two  problems.  This  settles  one. 
The  second,  then,  is  the  question  of  how  the  quotas  are  allocated  and 
along  with  that,  the  question  of  who  is  to  make  the  allocation. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  now  at  least  four  or 
five  quotas  to  consider.  There  is  the  global  quota,  and  the  Cooley 
quota,  and  I  have  a  quota.  There  may  be  more  around  here  before 
we  finish. 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  would  appreciate  your  consideration,  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  Any  other  questions  ? 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  nest  witness  is  Mr.  Ralph  Gardner,  repre¬ 
senting,  as  I  understand,  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Gardner,  we  welcome  you.  There  was  a  little  byplay  a  couple 
of  days  ago  as  to  the  location  of  Mauritius.  The  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  stated  he  was  not  quite  certain  where  it  was.  I  think  we  finally 
have  located  it. 

May  I  ask,  is  this  the  island  to  which  the  British  Government  ex¬ 
iled  Archbishop  Makarios  of  Cyprus  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  No,  sir,  not  that  I  know  of.  Not  Mauritius. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  rather  think  it  was.  Nonetheless - 

STATEMENT  OE  RALPH  GARDNER,  ON  BEHALE  OF  MATJRITITJS 
CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE,  PORT  LOUIS,  MAURITIUS 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  is  a  little  different 
from  anyone  else’s,  as  you  will  see,  because  it  has  developed  in  these 
hearings  there  was  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  of  this  country,  its 
location,  its  geography,  its  history.  I  am  not  going  to  read  that.  I 
am  going  to  speak  extemporaneously,  but  try  to  cover  generally  what 
is  in  this  statement. 

I  notice  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  not  know  where 
Mauritius  was.  The  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  thought 
it  was  in  Africa  this  morning.  And  that  has  been  a  lot  of  confusion. 
Even  the  press  has  constantly  called  me.  So  I’ll  just  take  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  tell  you  something  about  it. 

My  name  is  Ralph  W.  Gardner.  As  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Gardner,  Morrison  &  Rogers,  1126  Woodward  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton  5,  D.C.,  I  represent  all  the  sugar  growers  of  the  island  of  Mauri- 
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'tius  and  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Gentlemen,  I  must  state,  and  you  will  notice  my  testimony  before 
the  blouse  Agricultural  Committee,  that  Mauritius,  my  clients,  did 
not  oppose  the  administration  bill.  We  took  no  stand  at  all.  I  think 
it  probably  was  the  only  foreign  country  that  did  not  oppose  the  ad¬ 
ministration  bill. 

Mauritius  is  an  island  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  is  a  very- 
large  ocean,  as  you  know.  It  is  the  third  largest.  Actually  it  is  larger 
than  the  Atlantic,  but  the  amount  of  bays,  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
so  forth,  are  not  credited  to  the  ocean. 

It  is  1,600  miles  east  of  Africa.  We  are  in  between  Africa  and 
India.  We  are  2,500  miles  south  of  India. 

Mauritius  is  a  very  small  island.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  expect  the 
counties  that  each  member  of  this  committee  come  from  are  larger 
than  the  island  of  Mauritius. 

Mauritius  is  approximately  10  times  the  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  are  right  proud  of  its  record  and  what  it  has  done. 

It  is  a  very  small  island.  However — and  this  has  not  been  brought 
out — Mauritius  is  the  seventh  largest  exporting  country  of  sugar  in 
the  world. 

I  understand  recently,  with  recent  allotments  to  Peru  and  Mexico — 
We  are  probably  ninth  now.  But  we  have  for  200  years  been  a  strictly 
sugar  country,  and  we  are  well  known  all  over  the  world,  except  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  apparently. 

We  have  a  very  large  population — 650,000  people,  with  a  density  of 
900  persons  per  square  mile — and  except  for  Nationalist  China,  no 
other  country  in  the  world  lias  a  population  density  approaching  that 
of  Mauritius. 

Now,  the  history  is  very  colorful  and  interesting,  and  you  can  read 
it  on  page  2,  if  you  cai'e  to. 

It  is  a  British  possession  now.  They  took  it  away  from  France 
because  of  its  strategic  position.  It  sits  in  front  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
All  traffic  in  that  area  goes  by  it.  It  is  a  communications  center  now. 
And  it  is  a  strategic  point. 

Incidentally,  we  have  for  the  last  20  years  been  moving  toward 
complete  independence,  and  we  expect  to  receive  it,  an  opportunity 
to  vote,  within  2  years.  So  we  will  be  independent  of  England,  if  it 
is  so  voted. 

Our  population  is  comprised  of  181,000  Europeans  and  descend¬ 
ants  of  Europeans  and  people  of  African  and  mixed  origin— 427,000 
Indians,  and  22,500  Chinese.  That  is  rather  a  mixed  up  ethnic  group. 
We  have  lived  together,  we  have  worked  together,  and  we  get  along 
well  together,  we  go  to  school  together,  we  are  educated  together.  It 
has  been  a  very  progressive,  forward  moving  nation.  And  England 
feels  that  we  deserve  complete  independence.  Of  course,  at  present 
we  are  a  crown  colony. 

Although  a  very  small  country,  Mauritius  has  had  longstanding 
trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  Unfortunately  it  has  been 
on  a  virtually  one-way  traffic  basis — Mauritius  importing  and  the 
United  States  exporting.  This  one-way  traffic  is  not  healthy  and  can¬ 
not  continue  indefinitely. 
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Prior  to  World  War  II,  Mauritius  imported  American  goods  on  a 
fairly  large  scale  :  motor  cars  and  parts,  plows,  tools,  motors,  machin¬ 
ery,  chemicals,  agricultural  tractors,  lubricating  oils,  sugar-making 
machinery,  Virginia  bright  leaf  unmanufactured  tobacco,  and  so  forth. 
For  a  period  after  the  war  these  imports  were  somewhat  reduced 
because  Mauritius  was  not  a  dollar-earning  country;  however,  Mau¬ 
ritius  was  able  to  continue  the  importation  of  Virginia  bright  leaf 
unmanufactured  tobacco,  agricultural  tractors,  and  sugar  machinery 
on  a  fairly  substantial  scale.  It  had  to  fight  hard  battles  with  the 
United  Kingdom  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  dollar  allocation. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Department,  pub¬ 
lished  August  1960,  shows  that  for  the  years  1958-59  Mauritius  im¬ 
ported  about  18,500,000  rupees — about  $4  million — worth  of  articles 
from  the  United  States.  If  you  look  at  the  exhibit,  if  you  have  time 
sometime,  it  gives  a  list  of  everything  we  bought  from  the  United 
States. 

The  agricultural  products,  mostly  unmanufactured  Virginia  bright 
leaf  tobacco,  represent  about  one-tenth  of  Mauritius’  imports  from  the 
United  States,  the  total  value  of  which  would  buy  about  20,000  tons 
of  sugar  annually. 

I  might  say  in  the  200  years  we  have  been  trading  with  the  United 
States,  the  only  record  we  could  find  of  the  United  States  ever  pur¬ 
chasing  anything  was  100  bags  of  coffee  2  years  ago,  from  Mauritius, 
and  they  did  not  repeat  the  order  this  year. 

The  importation  of  tobacco  increased  steadily  in  recent  years  follow¬ 
ing  upon  the  decision  of  the  British  American  Tobacco  Co.  (Mauri¬ 
tius),  Ltch,  and  of  the  Amalgamated  Tobacco  Corp.  (Mauritius)  to 
manufacture,  in  Mauritius,  competing  brands  made  from  100  per¬ 
cent  imported  leaf  tobacco.  Imports  from  America  have  shown  a 
corresponding  increase  over  the  same  period. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Mauritius  could  obtain  an  outlet  on 
the  American  market  for  its  sugar,  this  would  strengthen  the  trade 
lines  and  facilitate  the  importation  into  Mauritius  of  agricultural 
commodities  of  all  types  as  well  as  more  chemicals — we  really  need 
machinery  and  cars  and  trucks  and  electrical  equipment  and  things  of 
that  nature  more  than  we  need  agricultural  commodities.  We  cannot 
take  wheat  because  we  do  not  have  any  manufacturing  plants — raw 
wheat.  We  could  buy  some  flour.  We  can  buy  rice. 

Mauritius  is  an  island  comparatively  isolated  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  has  no  coal,  oil,  iron,  tin,  copper,  gold,  silver,  or  mineral  resources 
of  any  kind,  being  volcanic  in  origin.  The  country  depends  exclu¬ 
sively  on  agriculture  and  agricultural  industries.  No  country  in  all 
the  world  is  so  entirely  dependent  upon  agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  these  figures. 

Sugar  cane  is  grown  on  45.2  percent  (208,100  acres')  and  tea,  food- 
crops,  aloe,  and  tobacco  are  grown  on  3.7  percent.  Forest  land  and 
natural  reserves  account  for  21.3  percent.  Scrub  grazing  land,  mead¬ 
ows,  and  wasteland  account  for  17.4  percent.  Thus  we  see  that  87.6 
percent  of  all  the  land  is  in  agriculture,  managed  forestry,  grazing 
land  and  some  wasteland.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  5  percent 
of  the  lands  in  South  America  are  tilled  for  agricultural  purposes  and 
only  24  percent  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  indicated  above,  45.2  percent  of  all  the  island’s  area  is  in  sugar- 
cane  cultivation.  Of  this  total  52  percent  is  owned  and  cultivated  by 
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23  sugar  mills.  These  mills  are  owned  by  21  separate  corporations 
with  hundreds  of  stockholders. 

Now,  these  mills,  Mr.  Chairman — when  France  sent  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  Frenchmen,  the  King  of  France — to  colonize  this  island,  which 
was  uninhabited,  he  took  the  best  farmers  he  could  and  they  were  sent 
there  to  do  only  one  thing,  grow  sugar.  And  they  have  done  it  ever 
since. 

Now,  under  the  Code  of  Napoleon,  which  the  F rench  people  had  and 
still  have  in  Mauritius,  the  inheritance  law  fragmented  these  large 
estates.  Finally,  when  the  competition  got  so  tough  as  it  is  now,  the 
families — we  had  300  and  something  mills — every  little  family  had 
a  mill.  So  we  got  together  and  built  brandnew  mills.  We  spent  $75 
million  since  World  War  II — had  to  borrow  a  lot  of  it — but  we  got 
the  finest  machinery,  the  best  equipment.  And  I  do  not  care  what 
Peru  or  Fiji  says.  The  statistics  show  we  are  the  lowest  cost  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  world.  We  have  the  most  modem  and  efficient  and  up- 
to-date  machinery  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  sucrose  sugar  content  extraction — we  are  in  the  first  three.  We 
are  either  first,  second,  or  third — it  just  varies  with  the  seasons.  And 
that  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  machinery  and  equipment  and  handling. 

Sugar  cane  is  the  only  agricultural  commodity  that  can  sustain  a 
country  with  the  world’s  second  highest  population  density  per  acre. 
It  is  also  the  only  commodity  that  has  been  able  to  resist  the  cyclones 
and  droughts  that  periodically  occur. 

We  have  had  people  say  this  cannot  be  done — “you  are  just  a  one- 
crop  economy,  you  cannot  make  it,  everybody  is  going  to  starve  to 
death.”  Yet  we  are  still  in  there  fighting  and  we  are  right  up  there 
at  the  top. 

All  attempts  made  over  the  last  100  years  to  diversify  the  economy 
have  met  with  no  real  success,  although  Mauritius  does  produce  some 
aloe  fiber,  tea,  maize,  potatoes,  peanuts,  and  tobacco  for  local  con¬ 
sumption.  There  is  also  a  fishing  industry  which  is  almost  sufficient 
to  meet  local  requirements. 

A  small  tourist  business  is  now  being  started  in  September— and  we 
hope  one  member  of  this  committee  or  two — they  are  usually  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  attend  the  international  sugar  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  in  Mauritius,  which  we  think  is  a  great  compliment. 
There  will  be  44  nations  present,  which  represent  88  percent  of 
the - 

Senator  Douglas.  I  notice  that  you  say  Mauritius  is  a  very  fine 
tourist  center.  You  think  this  may  have  played  a  part  in  the  choice 
of  Mauritius  as  a  center  for  this  conference  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Sir,  we  just  told  them  it  was.  We  are  going  to  let 
them  find  out.  V ery  few  people  have  ever  been  there. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  notice  that  experts  love  to  go  to  exotic  and 
beautiful  places  to  hold  their  conferences. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mauritius  looks  a  great  deal  like  Jamaica.  It  is  a 
very  exotic  and  lovely  island. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  about  how  we  finance  our 
country. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  tax  revenue  is  derived  from  the  40-percent 
flat  rate  on  the  undistributed  profits  of  corporations  (about  three- 
fourths  of  this  tax  is  borne  by  the  sugar  industry).  Dividends  are 
taxed  in  the  hands  of  shareholders  at  the  rates  applicable  to  the  in- 
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dividual  holder.  These  individual  income  tax  rates  vary  from  10 
percent  of  the  first  $1,000  of  chargeable  income  up  to  70  percent  on 
all  chargeable  income  in  excess  of  $10,000.  The  individual  income 
tax  provides  about  17  percent  of  the  tax  revenue. 

Nearly  47  percent  of  the  tax  revenue  is  derived  from  import  and 
excise  duties,  which  primarily  are  revenue  raising  rather  than  protec¬ 
tive  in  nature. 

In  May  1961  the  legislative  council  imposed  a  5-percent  ad  valorem 
tax  on  all  sugar  to  be  exported  from  Mauritius  for  general  revenue 
purposes. 

There  are  other  general  taxes  on  motor  vehicles,  trading  licenses, 
registration  fees,  lotteries,  bets,  and  so  forth. 

Art  icles  of  mass  consumption,  such  as  rice,  cereals,  and  salted  and 
dried  fish,  carry  practically  no  import  duties  or  tariffs. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  education,  health,  public  assistance, 
capital  improvements,  cost  of  government  administration,  police, 
agriculture  programs,  and  so  forth,  are  all  dependent  on  quantity  and 
price  of  sugar  sold  each  year  plus  the  revenue  from  tariffs  on  articles 
that  are  purchased  with  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  sugar. 

We  have  no  industries.  We  have  a  little  bag  factory  which  makes 
the  bags  to  ship  the  sugar  in.  But  that  is  the  only  industry  we  have. 
It  is  all  sugar. 

We  feel  that  after  28  years  of  not  being  allowed  to  come  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  or  the  State  Department  or  anywhere  else,  we  are  mighty 
pleased,  Mauritius  is  mighty  pleased,  to  have  an  opportunity  for  the 
first  time  to  come  and  have  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  U.S.  sugar 
market.  We  have  been  excluded  before.  We  have  never  sold  any 
sugar,  which  is  the  only  thing  we  have  to  sell. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the  chairman’s  attention  to  some¬ 
thing  I  know  you  would  ask  me.  It  is  prepared  for  you,  sir.  That 
is,  where  our  sugar  goes. 

Most  of  our  sugar  goes  to  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement 
quota — 5,000  to  6,000  short  tons.  The  International  Sugar  Agree¬ 
ment  quota- — now,  we  do  not  know  whether  that  is  in  effect  or  not  now, 
since  Cuba  pulled  out.  We  are  allotted  44,000  tons.  The  local 
consumption  was  29,000  short  tons. 

Now,  this  is  interesting.  You  see,  we  get  three  different  prices 
there. 

On  local  consumption,  the  Government  makes  the  sugar  producers 
sell  the  sugar  to  the  consumers  of  Mauritius  at  half  the  world  market 
price. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  would  be  about  1%  cents  per  pound? 

Mr.  Gardner.  J list  a  little  over ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  under  the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
what  is  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  varies.  Mr.  Myers  in  his  speech  in  New  York 
recently,  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
was  to  try  to  keep  this  sugar  floating  around  at  a  price  of  3.15  to  4 
cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Douglas.  4  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  I'm  quoting  Mr.  Myers. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  mean  that  is  the  purpose.  But  what  is  the 
effect?  What  is  the  result ? 
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Mr.  Gardner.  The  result,  sir,  I  cannot  give  you  right  now.  But 
I  think  it  has  held  up  pretty  well.  It  is  not  in  effect  now,  I  do  not 
think. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement — how 
much  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Sir? 

Senator  Douglas.  Under  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement, 
what  is  the  price  you  real  ize  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  About  like  Fiji,  except  it  costs  us  more  to  ship  it  to 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Douglas.  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  would  have  to  get  that.  It  is  all  in  rupees.  I 
would  have  to  convert  that. 

Senator  Douglas.  4  cents  a  pound,  roughly  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  would  say  close  to  4  cents  a  pound,  or  lower. 

Senator  Douglas.  Or  lower  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  you  want  the  United  States  to  buy  sugar 
at  approximately  6%  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Sir,  I  said  we  came  in  to  ask  for  anything  we  could 
get.  This  is  the  first  chance  we  ever  had  a  chance  to  come  in  here. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  if  the  Cooley  bill  goes  through,  what  will 
you  get,  6y2  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  get  the  American  price,  subsidized 
price. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  favor  the  Cooley  bill. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Well,  I  must  say  it  would  be  awfully  hard  to  say  I 
do  not  favor  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  you  favor  a  program  which  will  require  the 
American  consumer  to  pay  2%  cents  more  than  the  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  is  about  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  just  a  moment - 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  what  I  ask.  You  read  my 
testimony.  I  said  if  you  are  going  to  the  Agricultural  Committee,  if 
you  are  going  to  assign  quotas  to  all  these  countries,  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  Western  Hemisphere,  then  I  think  you  ought  to  recognize 
the  country  that  has  been  in  business  over  200  years — and  some  of 
these  people,  you  know,  have  just  sprung  up  over  night.  And  this  is 
our  only  livelihood.  We  are  the  seventh  largest  producer  in  the 
world.  I  thought  we  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  be  heard  and  get  a 
share  of  the  market. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  Mr.  Gardner,  if  we  scatter  our  largesse 
over  the  world,  I  am  sure  some  of  it  should  light  on  the  beautiful  tour¬ 
ist  island  of  Mauritius.  But  the  question  is  whether  we  should  scatter 
this  largesse  as  widely  as  you  seem  to  favor.  What  I  am  asking  is, 
why  should  we  be  asked  to  assume  higher  prices  than  the  noble  British 
Commonwealth  is  willing  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Well,  we  would  just  like  to  be  treated  like  the  rest 
of  the  folks  are  being  treated. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  what? 

Mr.  Gardner.  We  would  like  to  be  treated  like  the  rest  of  the  people 
are  being  treated. 
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Senator  Douglas.  You  mean  if  we  give  improper  favors  to  others, 
you  want  to  be  in  on  the  impropriety ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Well,  I  would  not  think  you  would  do  anything  im¬ 
proper,  sir. 

_  Senator  Gore.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  gentleman’s  father  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  diplomat.  I  think  he  is  a  worthy  son  of  a  great  father. 

Senator  Douglas.  Of  course,  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Gardner,  that  with 
your  10,000  permanent  and  100,000  temporary,  it  gives  you  110,000 
under  the  House  bill,  whereas  formerly  you  had  nothing. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  We  are  not  only  buying  the  sugar  from  you  at 
world  prices,  but  at  $56  a  ton  more  than  world  prices.  Therefore 
under  the  Cooley  bill  we  would  be  paying  you  $6,160,000  a  year  more 
than  world  prices  for  5  years. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  mighty  well  pleased  with  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  individual  consumers  in  the  United  States 
will  bear  that  burden. 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  wouldn't  want  to  treat  us  any  different,  though, 
from  the  rest  of  the  countries,  would  you  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  I  must  say  that  as  each  country  comes  in, 
the  case  against  the  Cooley  bill  strengthens. 

Mr.  Gardner,  the  others  have  asked  questions  about  fees.  Would 
you  be  willing  to  state  for  the  record  your  fees? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Yes,  sir;  mine  have  been  paid  from  all  over  the 
country. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  read  the  paper,  but  I  do  not  always  believe 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  little  island 
of  Mauritius.  They  had  never  heard  of  it  before.  They  wrote  some 
rather  clever  and  interesting  stories  about  it.  And  they  naturally 
wanted  to  know  about  the  lawyer.  This  is  a  public  record.  We  have 
a  contract  which  we  signed  last  July,  after  you  had  already  passed 
the  extension.  Mauritius  had  someone  here  as  a  representative — 
someone  in  the  British  Embassy.  The  Western  Hemisphere  thing 
then  was  apparently  paramount. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is,  the  British  Embassy  was  unsuccessful 
in  getting  Mauritius  in  the  1961  act,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Someone  was  interested  there,  or  maybe  someone 
from  Mauritius. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  any  event,  the  British  Embassy  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful  last  year. 

Mr.  Gardner.  We  were  contacted  in  July  and  signed  the  contract — 
I  don’t  know  exactly — probably  around  July  4. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  does  this  contract  provide? 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  have  worked  pretty  hard  trying  to  get  something 
for  them,  too. 

The  price  is  $12,000  a  year,  and  we  have  been  paid  in  advance  for 
the  first  year  and  for  the  second  year,  and  we  have  already  spent  the 
money. 

Senator  Douglas.  $12,000  a  year  for  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Actually,  Senator,  it  is  18  months.  We  are  on  the 
basis  of  $12,000  a  year.  We  have  no  contingency. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now  this  is  a  5-year  law. 
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Mr.  Gardner.  No,  sir.  Our  contract  runs  to  December  31  of  this 
year. 

Senator  Douglas.  It  will  not  be  renewed? 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  don’t  know. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  there  a  gentleman’s  understanding  that  it  will 
be  renewed?  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  renewed? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Sir,  we  have  not  discussed  it,  but  it  has  gone  through 
my  mind;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  It  has  gone  through  my  mind,  too. 

If  it  were  to  be  renewed  for  the  full  life  of  this  bill,  it  would  be 
$12,000  multiplied  by  five,  or  to  be  more  precise  12,000  multiplied  by 
414  or  a  total  of  somewhere  between  $54,000  and  $60,000.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Well,  sir,  I  could  not  project  on  something  that  has 
not  happened  or  has  not  been  discussed. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  said  if  it  were  to  be  renewed. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  evidently  the  island  of  Mauritius  felt  that 
it  would  be  better  represented  by  you  than  by  the  ordinary  diplomatic 
channels  through  the  British  Embassy. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mauritius  was  referred  to  us  by  an  international 
law  firm  that  we  have  had  dealings  with  for  over  20  years. 

Senator  Douglas.  Are  they  getting  a  finder’s  fee  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Sir? 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  this  other  firm  getting  a  finder’s  fee  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Not  from  you? 

Mr.  Gardner.  No,  sir ;  not  from  anyone ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  you  are  a  very  charming  gentleman,  like 
your  father. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Let  me  mention  one  thing  I  had  in  our  statement. 

Mauritius,  outside  of  being  friendly  and  a  sugar  country,  we  are 
now — we  have  cooperated  for  the  last  2  years  with  our  Air  Force 
in  the  missile  recovery  program.  It  is  not  entirely  without  danger 
to  our  people.  The  ICBM  missile  is  shopped  from  Cape  Canaveral. 
The  airfields  have  been  open  to  the  United  States  in  the  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  We  have  cooperated. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  two  astronauts,  you  will  notice  that  the  track¬ 
ing  ship  is  based  off  Mauritius.  And  we  have  cooperated  fully  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  with  the  American  Government  as  an  ally  and  as 
a  friend. 

Senator  Morton.  Mr.  Gardner,  first  let  me  say  that  I  have  the  high¬ 
est  feelings  of  friendship  toward  the  island  of  Mauritius,  and  I  hope 
that  if  there  is  an  international  sugar  meeting  there,  and  if  1  am  suc¬ 
cessful  in  my  endeavors  in  Kentucky  this  fall,  that  I  might  be  invited 
to  go  along  on  this  trip.  It  sounds  like  an  interesting  possibility. 

Senator  Douglas.  May  I  say  I  have  no  such  hopes. 

Senator  Morton.  Forme? 

Senator  Douglas.  No.  For  myself.  I  do  not  think  I  will  be  invited 
to  an  international  conference. 

Senator  Morton.  You  say  that  Mauritius  was  the  seventh  largest 
exporter  of  sugar  in  the  world.  Where  did  that  sugar  go  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Well,  my  statement  shows  pretty  well.  It  goes  to  the 
commonwealth  countries.  Actually,  we  are  the  largest  supplier  of 
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sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  England,  Scotland,  Northern 
Ireland,  and  Wales.  We  have  been  for  many,  many  years.  In  a  way 
we  are  a  small  cubit  to  England — the  United  Kingdom. 

We  have  great  experience  in  shipping  in  wartime  and  peacetime 
to  the  North  American  Continent.  We  are  long  ways  away  from  New 
York.  We  are  about  12,000  miles  away.  We  are  7,000  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don.  But  we  have  gotten  through.  And  we  have  fulfilled  our  con¬ 
tract.  We  are  a  stable  supplier.  The  world  recognizes  us  as  such. 

I  do  not  think  the  British  and  Canadians  would  have  dealt  with  us 
all  these  years  unless  they  thought  we  were  doing  a  good  job. 

Senator  Morton.  I  recognize  that.  But  you  talk  about  200  years 
ago  that  the  French  sent  out  some  farmers  to  colonize  that  island  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  good  potential  source  of  sugar.  You  have,  according 
to  your  testimony,  built  a  very  efficient  industry.  You  even  say  you 
do  it  better  than  they  do  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Morton.  Why  are  you  coming  here?  You  have  been  doing 
this  for  years ;  200  years.  Why  are  you  coming  here  trying  to - 

Mr.  Gardner.  We  have  about  150,000  tons  of  sugar  that  we  have 
to  carry  over  after  selling  25,000  to  50,000  tons  in  the  world  market, 
and  the  world  market  has  been  low  and  is  low. 

Senator  Morton.  Wasn’t  this  really  a  result,  Mr.  Gardner,  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  disruption  in  the  world  sugar  market  because  Cuba 
went  Communist,  and  wTe  had  to  quit  taking  the  Cuban  sugar? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Senator,  nothing  would  please  us  better  than  for 
Cuba  to  come  back  in  and  start  supplying  sugar.  It  would  stabilize 
our  market.  We  have  been  getting  along  all  right.  But  we  are  cer¬ 
tainly  upset  now  on  our  excess  sugar  which  we  cannot  sell  to  the 
preferential  countries. 

Senator  Morton.  The  sugar  that  you  have  during  this  200-year 
period  been  supplying  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  Canada  or  whatnot 
is  now  to  a  degree,  is  it  not,  being  displaced  by  Cuban  sugar  being 
refined  in  Poland,  let’s  say,  and  then  going  into  the  United  Kingdom? 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  have  heard  that,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  serious  competition  to  our  sugar.  But  since  we  have  been 
there  so  long,  in  thick  and  thin,  we  believe  that  England,  the  United 
Kingdom  will  continue  to  buy  from  us  at  a  decent  price,  because  we 
have  played  ball  with  them  in  wartime  and  peace. 

Senator  Morton.  That’s  all. 

Senator  Douglas.  Any  other  questions  ? 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Gardner  to 
leave  the  witness  stand  without  my  stating  that  during  my  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  be¬ 
coming  well  acquainted  with  his  father  and  his  mother.  His  father 
was  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  I  remember  it,  for  a  period.  I  had  many  contacts  with 
him. 

Senator  Morton.  Under  Secretary. 

Senator  Carlson.  Under  Secretary — I  remember  him  very  well. 

Senator  Gore.  Mr.  Gardner,  how  many  tycoons  are  there  in  the 
sugar  production  on  Mauritius? 

Mr.  Gardner.  We  do  not  have  any,  sir.  Our  property  is  divided 
up.  I  can  just  give  you  how  it  is  pretty  quickly — -in  just  a  second. 
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I  know  it  is  something  you  have  been  interested  in.  I  should  have 
brought  it  out. 

Seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  owners  of  sugar 
property  under  10  acres — who  own  under  10  acres.  There  are  90S 
cultivators  who  own  between  10  and  99  acres.  There  are  73  who  own 
100  to  199  acres.  There  are  37  who  own  200  to  249  acres.  There  are 
nine  who  own  500-and-over  acres.  There  are  2,718  farmers  who  are 
tenant  farmers. 

Senator  Gore.  Well,  what  kind  of  combine — or  is  there  a  shipping 
combine  that  handles  the  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  We  have  a  single — the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce — this  is  by  law.  All  sugar  produced  on  the  island  has  to  go  to 
certain — a  certain  mill.  I  mean  if  you  are  in  that  vicinity.  Then  the 
mill  has  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or 
the  sugar  syndicate,  as  some  people  call  it.  Then  we  sell  that  sugar 
all  year  long,  and  each  price  is  different.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we 
pro  rate  it  so  that  every  person,  little  and  big,  gets  the  same  price  for 
the  sugar — whether  it  is  worl d  market  or  not. 

Senator  Gore.  That  sounds  like  a  cooperative.  Is  the  chamber  of 
commerce  a  profit  organization  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  is  a  quasi-legislative — not  quasi-legislative.  It  has 
been  set  up  by  law. 

Senator  Gore.  You  mean  this  is  a  public  body  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  This  is  a  quasi-public  body.  The  chamber  pays  its 
own  expenses.  But  the  law  has  given  them  these  powers,  so  they  can 
have  the  orderly  sale  of  sugar. 

Senator  Gore.  I  must  say  that,  like  some  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
learned  a  little  geography  during  the  course  of  this  hearing. 

I  thank  you  for  contributing  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Douglas.  Senator  McCarthy. 

Senator  McCarthy.  No,  I  think  not — except  to  note  I  think  the 
witness  has  covered  all  the  possible  arguments,  from  the  danger  of 
communism  to  the  need  to  support  underdeveloped  countries,  to  im¬ 
provement  of  relationships  within  the  NATO  organization.  I  com¬ 
mend  him  for  leaving  no  space  uncovered. 

(The  full  statement  of  Mr.  Gardner  follows :) 

Statement  of  Ralph  W.  Gardner,  on  Legislation  To  Amend  and  Extend  the 

Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  Amended 

My  name  is  Ralph  W.  Gardner.  As  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Gardner, 
Morrison  &  Rogers,  1126  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  I  represent  all 
the  sugar  growers  of  the  island  of  Mauritius  and  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you. 

First,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  suggest  to  this  committee  how 
Congress  shall  allocate  the  United  States  of  America’s  estimated  sugar  needs 
between  the  domestic  and  foreign  producers ;  however,  I  would  like  to  confine  my 
statement  to  H.R.  12154  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  allocation  of  quotas  to  foreign 
suppliers,  and  briefly  present  the  reasons  in  favor  of  Mauritius  supplying  sugar 
to  the  United  States. 

I.  GEOGRAPHY 

Mauritius  is  an  island  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  some  1,600  miles  east  of 
Africa  and  550  miles  east  of  Madagascar.  It  is  approximately  2,500  miles  south 
of  India. 

Mauritius  is  39  miles  long  and  29  miles  wide.  It  measures  720  square  miles  or 
460,800  acres  and  is  about  the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State  in  the 
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Union.  Mauritius,  with  a  population  of  over  650,000  inhabitants,  has  a  density 
of  900  persons  per  square  mile.  Except  for  Taiwan  (Nationalist  China)  no 
other  country  in  the  world  has  a  population  density  approaching  that  of 
Mauritius.1 

II.  HISTORY 

The  island  was  known  to  Arab  sailors  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  on 
maps  of  1500  with  an  Arabic  name.  It  was  discovered  by  Portuguese  sailors  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  The  Dutch  took  possession  of  it  in  1598 
and  renamed  it  Mauritius,  after  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  actually  occu¬ 
pied  it  between  1638  and  1710.  It  was  from  Mauritius  that  Tasman  in  1642 
set  out  on  his  most  important  voyage  of  discovery  of  New  Zealand.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  Dutch  period  that  the  “dodo,”  a  bird  peculiar  to  Mauritius,  became 
extinct. 

In  1715  the  island  was  taken  over  by  the  French  who  settled  there  and  colonized 
it.  They  renamed  the  island  “He  do  France.”  The  French  around  1722  brought 
in  African  slaves  to  work  in  the  sugar  fields.  The  island  remained  in  French 
hands  until  1810  when,  on  account  of  its  strategic  position  (called  “The  Star 
and  Key  of  the  Indian  Ocean”),  it  was  seized  by  the  British.  In  1814  it.  was 
formally  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  island  was  renamed 
“Mauritius.”  Plowever,  the  French  settlers  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
language  and  religion.  As  a  result,  French  and  English  both  are  still  spoken 
on  the  island.  English  is  used  for  official  purposes.  The  most  commonly  heard 
language,  however,  is  Creole,  a  colorful  language  mainly  derived  from  French. 

After  the  British  took  control  of  Mauritius,  the  island  flourished  due  to  the 
ever  increasing  export  of  sugar  to  England.  In  1833  the  slaves  were  freed. 
This  raised  problems  on  the  sugar  plantations  as  the  newly  freed  slaves  were 
reluctant  to  work  for  their  former  masters.  The  planters  responded  by  import¬ 
ing  indentured  laborers  from  India — over  450,000  of  them  between  1836  and 
1904 — of  whom  about  315,000  remained  to  settle  in  Mauritius. 

As  a  result  of  the  heavy  immigration  of  the  19th  century  the  ethnic  composition 
of  the  population  changed  dramatically.  The  1959  population  of  approximately 
631,000  comprised  about  181,500  “Europeans  and  descendants  of  Europeans,  and 
people  of  African  and  mixed  origin,”  427.000  Indians  and  22,500  Chinese. 

Since  1810  Mauritius  has  remained  under  the  British  crown;  however,  she  is 
now  on  her  way  to  complete  self-rule  and  independence. 

III.  GOVERNMENT 

Mauritius  is  a  crown  colony  of  the  British  Empire,  but  it  has  progressed 
rapidly  since  1947  from  the  crown-colony  status  to  representative  and  largely 
responsible  government.  At  present,  it  is  administered  by  a  Council  of  Ministers 
appointed  by  the  Governor  from  the  Legislative  Council  which  is  composed  of 
3  officials,  12  nominated  members  and  40  members  elected  by  the  people  on  the 
basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage. 

IV.  UNITED  STATES  AND  TRADE  WITH  MAURITIUS 

Although  a  very  small  country,  Mauritius  has  had  longstanding  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  on  a  virtually  one-way  traffic 
basis:  Mauritius  importing  and  the  United  States  exporting.'  This  one-way 
traffic  is  not  healthy  and  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  Mauritius  imported  American  goods  on  a  fairly  large 
scale:  motorcars  and  parts,  plows,  tools,  motors,  machinery,  chemicals,  agri¬ 
cultural  tractors,  lubricating  oils,  sugar-making  machinery,  “Virginia  Bright 
Leaf”  unmanufactured  tobacco,  etc.  For  a  period  after  the  war  these  imports 
were  somewhat  reduced  because  Mauritius  was  not  a  dollar-earning  country; 
however,  Mauritius  was  able  to  continue  the  importation  of  “Virginia  Bright 
Leaf”  unmanufactured  tobacco,  agricultural  tractors  and  sugar  machinery  on  a 
fairly  substantial  scale.  It  had  to  fight  hard  battles  with  the  United  Kingdom 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  dollar  allocation. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Department,  published  August 
1960,  shows  that  for  the  years  1958-59  Mauritius  imported  about  18,500,000 
rupees  (about  $4  million)  worth  of  articles  from  the  Linited  States  (see  com¬ 
plete  list  of  commodities  and  articles — exhibit  A).  Agricultural  products, 
mostly  unmanufactured  “Virginia  Bright  Leaf  Tobacco,”  represent  about  one- 


1  United  Nations,  Demographic  Yearbook,  1958. 
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tenth  of  Mauritius’  imports  from  the  United  States,  the  total  value  of  which 
would  buy  about  20,000  tons  of  sugar  annually. 

The  importation  of  tobacco  increased  steadily  in  recent  years  following  upon 
the  decision  of  the  British  American  Tobacco  Co.  (Mauritius)  Ltd.  and  of  the 
Amalgamated  Tobacco  Corp.  (Mauritius)  to  manufacture,  in  Mauritius,  com¬ 
peting  brands  made  from  100  percent  imported  leaf  tobacco.  Imports  from 
America  have  shown  a  corresponding  increase  over  the  same  period. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Mauritius  could  obtain  an  outlet  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  for  its  sugar,  this  would  strengthen  the  trade  lines  and  facilitate 
the  importation  into  Mauritius  of  agricultural  commodities  of  all  types  as  well 
as  more  chemicals,  drugs,  food,  cigarettes,  lubricating  oils,  etc.  All  these  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  are  now  being  imported  on  a  relatively  small  scale, 
but  the  scope  of  increasing  imports  from  America  is  great  indeed. 

V.  ECONOMIC  POSITION 


Mauritius  is  an  island  comparatively  isolated  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has 
no  coal,  oil,  iron,  tin,  copper,  gold,  silver,  or  mineral  resources  of  any  kind,  being 
volcanic  in  origin.  The  country  depends  exclusively  on  agriculture  and  agri¬ 
cultural  industries.  No  country  in  all  the  world  is  so  entirely  dependent  upon 

agriculture.2  ,  . 

Mauritius  is  essentially — in  fact,  almost  exclusively — a  sugar-producing  coun¬ 
try.3  Sugar  accounts  for  98  percent  of  its  entire  export  trade.  It  is  the  largest 
single  colonial  sugar  exporter  of  the  whole  British  Commonwealth,  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  now  the  seventh  largest  world  exporter  of  sugar. 

Sugarcane  is  the  only  agricultural  commodity  that  can  sustain  a  country 
with  the  world’s  second  highest  population  density  per  acre.  It  is  also  the 
only  commodity  that  has  been  able  to  resist  the  cyclones  and  droughts  that 
periodically  occur. 

All  attempts  made  over  the  last  100  years  to  diversify  the  economy  have  met 
with  no  real  success,  although  Mauritius  does  produce  some  aloe  iibei,  tea, 
maize,  potatoes,  peanuts,  and  tobacco  for  local  consumption.  There  is  also  a 
fishing  industry  which  is  almost  sufficient  to  meet  local  requirements. 

A  small  tourist  business  is  now  being  started.  Mauritius  is  a  very  beautiful 
island  The  climate  is  maritime  and  there  are  exceptional  facilities  for  swim¬ 
ming  on  sandy  beaches,  yachting,  fishing,  sightseeing,  etc.  New  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  are  being  built  to  accommodate  the  hundreds  of  participants  in  the 
International  Sugar  Conference  to  be  held  in  Mauritius  in  mid-1962. 

The  United  Kingdom  (which  consists  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Aorth 
ern  Ireland)  takes  some  four-fifths  of  Mauritius’  sugar  exports,  but  supplies  only 
a  little  over  one-third  of  its  imports  ;  other  countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
(mainly  Canada)  take  about  17  percent  of  Mauritius’  sugar,  and  this  group  of 
Commonwealth  countries  (mainly  Australia,  Burma,  India,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa)  supply  about  one-third  of  her  imports.  Non-Commonwealth 
countries  take  less  than  5  percent  of  Mauritius’  exports  but  supply  2o  to  30  per¬ 
cent  of  its  imports — most  of  these  coming  from  the  United  States,  France,  \\  est 
Germany,  Iran,  Japan,  and  Thailand. 


VI.  PUBLIC  FINANCE 

Nearly  one-fourtli  of  the  tax  revenue  is  derived  from  the  40-percent  flat  rate 
on  the  undistributed  profits  of  corporations  (about  three-fourths  of  this  tax 
is  borne  by  the  sugar  industry).  Dividends  are  taxed  m  the  hands  of  share¬ 
holders  at  the  rates  applicable  to  the  individual  holder.  These  individual  income 


this  tntil  52  percent  is  owned  and  cultivated  by  23  sugar  nulls.  tnese  mins  are  uw neu 
bv  21  separate  corporations  with  hundreds  of  stockholders.  Only  two  sugar  mills  a  e 

OWFort^foTpe7cVnntteorfSaU  the ^u'garTand Vs  owned  by  freehold  planters  whose  holdings 
mami^are’un^erTo  acres  of  land"  (17  829  owners)  There  are  903  ouhvators  w  own 

ownWC2e0n0  '?o  ^9  derated  SOoYnd  "o^r  aSrea"  Tenant  farmers  rent  and 

culttvate  4  percent  oTthe  remaining  land.  There  are  2,718  farmers  in  this  category. 
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tax  rates  vary  from  10  percent  of  the  first.  $1,000  of  chargeable  income  up  to 
70  percent  on  all  chargeable  income  in  excess  of  $10,000.  The  individual  income 
tax  provides  about  17  percent  of  the  tax  revenue. 

Nearly  47  percent  of  the  tax  revenue  is  derived  from  import  and  excise  duties, 
which  primarily  are  revenue  raising  rather  than  protective  in  nature. 

In  May  1961  the  Legislative  Council  imposed  a  5-percent  ad  valorem  tax  on 
all  sugar  to  be  exported  from  Mauritius  for  general  revenue  purposes. 

There  are  other  general  taxes  on  motor  vehicles,  trading  licenses,  registration 
fees,  lotteries,  bets,  etc. 

Articles  of  mass  consumption,  such  as  rice,  cereals,  and  salted  and  dried  fish, 
carry  practically  no  import  duties  or  tariffs. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  education,  health,  public  assistance,  capital  im¬ 
provements,  cost  of  governmett  administration,  police,  agriculture  programs,  etc., 
are  all  dependent  on  the  quantity  and  price  of  sugar  sold  each  year  plus  the 
revenue  from  tariffs  on  articles  that  are  purchased  with  the  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  sugar. 

VII.  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING 

Due  to  the  fact  that  sugarcane  cultivation  has  been  the  primary  source  of  life 
on  Mauritius  from  the  mid-18th  century  until  the  present  day,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Mauritius  is  one  of  the  most  highly  efficient  sugar  producers  in  the  world 
today.  The  sugar  mills  are  modern  and  in  terms  of  extraction-recovery  rank 
near  the  top  among  the  principal  cane  sugar  producing  countries.  The  entire 
sugar  industry  is  highly  and  heavily  mechanized.  Ever  more  powerful  units 
are  being  brought  into  use.  Well-informed  persons  in  the  industry  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Mauritius  could  increase  output  by  150,000  to  200,000  short  tons 
in  a  very  short  period  by  seeing  that  the  small  landowners  applied  adequate 
and  proper  amounts  of  fertilizer  to  their  crops. 

Mauritius’  total  market  for  its  sugar  amounts  to  599,000  short  tons,  composed 
of  the  following  outlets : 

Short  tons 


1.  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  quota _  526,  000 

2.  International  Sugar  Agreement  quota _  44’  000 

3.  Local  consumption _  29,  000 


Total  per  annum  market _ 599,  000 


Mauritius  is  currently  producing  around  650,000  short  tons  of  sugar ;  and  by 
proper  fertilization  it  can  and  needs  to  increase  this  amount  by  another  150,000 
to  200,000  short  tons  in  order  to  sustain  its  standard  of  living. 

Since  there  is  no  scope  for  increasing  local  consumption  materially,  it  is  clear 
that,  unless  additional  export  outlets  can  be  found  for  its  surplus  sugar, 
Mauritius  will  be  forced  to  discontinue  the  production  of  sugar  on  the  present 
scale,  let  alone  increase  its  output.  This  will  have  untold  consequences  on  the 
economic  life  of  the  country. 


Vin.  NATIONAL  INCOME 

The  gross  national  income  per  capita  rose  after  World  War  II  until  1953 
when  it  started  its  decline  and  it  has  been  declining  every  year  since.  The  rate 
of  increase  in  population  is  the  second  highest  in  the  world.  In  the  years 
immediately  following  World  War  II  the  elimination  of  malaria  and  massive 
improvements  in  sanitation  and  public  health  caused  a  revolution  in  the  balance 
between  births  and  deaths.  The  future  is  truly  terrifying  because  Mauritius 
is  a  small  island  dependent  on  agriculture  (sugar),  with  a  strictly  limited 
amount  of  land  and  with  an  already  existing  pressure  of  popluation  on  it.  The 
standard  of  living  is  low,  much  lower  than  the  standards  of  Western  Europe 
and  North  America.  The  gross  per  capita  income  is  about  $225  per  year,  which 
is  considerably  less  than  found  in  Latin  America. 

IX.  COMMUNIST  THREAT  AND  STRATEGIC  SITUATION 

With  its  overpopulation  problem  (650,000  inhabitants,  which  at  the  present 
rate  of  growth  will  reach  the  alarming  figure  of  close  to  3  million  within  50 
years) ,  its  declining  standard  of  living  and  its  present  political  emancipation, 
Mauritius  is  definitely  an  easy  prey  for  international  communism  unless  it 
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receives  prompt  and  adequate  support  from  the  West.  The  best  form  which 
such  help  can  take  is  seeing  that  there  is  an  outlet  for  sugar  at  a  remunerative 
price. 

There  are  signs  already  of  some  local  politicians  turning  to  Communist  China 
for  an  outlet  for  sugar.  (There  is  much  discussion  in  certain  groups  as  to 
whether  or  not  necessary  economic  acceleration  lies  in  fact  with  the  East  rather 
than  the  West.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  securing  of  a  sugar  quota  on 
the  market  of  the  United  States  would  provide  the  pro-Western  leaders  of 
Mauritius  with  real  arguments  against  those  who  are  trying  to  turn  the  masses 
against  the  West. 

Mauritius  is  still  a  valuable  strategic  base  and  outpost  for  Western  Powers 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Whenever  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  closed,  Mauritius  has 
assumed  considerable  military  and  naval  importance  as  it  is  located  at  the 
crossing  of  the  sea  routes  linking  Australia,  India,  and  the  East  Indies  with 
South  Africa.  Today  the  airport  on  Mauritius  is  used  by  three  international 
airlines:  Air  France  (service  between  Paris  and  Mauritus  via  Nairobi  and 
Madagascar),  Qantas  (service  between  Sydney  and  Johannesburg  via  Melbourne, 
Perth,  Cocos  Island,  and  Mauritius),  and  South  African  Airways  (operating 
same  route  as  Qantas) . 

American  aircraft  are  currently  using  the  landing  field  in  their  missile  re¬ 
covery  operations  nearby  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mauritius  is  an  absolutely  essential  link  on  the  air  route  between  Australia 
and  South  Africa. 

X.  SUGAR  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  U.S.  MARKET 

As  from  the  calendar  year  1962,  Mauritius  would  be  prepared  to  supply  165,000 
short  tons  annually  to  the  U.S.  market  out  of  its  current  production. 

This  sugar  could  be  made  available  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  spread  over 
any  desired  period  as  long  as  reasonable  notice  of  requirement  was  given.  Sugar 
can  be  loaded  and  landed  at  U.S.  ports  in  approximately  the  same  time,  after 
notice,  as  sugar  ordered  from  Australia.  Having  been  one  of  the  large  sugar 
suppliers  for  Canada  for  many  years,  Mauritius  has  had  great  experience  in 
exporting  sugar  to  North  America.  The  sugar  can  be  supplied  in  bulk  or  bag. 

XI.  REASONS  IN  FAVOR  OF  MAURITIUS  SUPPLYING  SUGAR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(a)  From  the  Mauritius  viewpoint 

No  country  in  the  world  has  a  stronger  or  even  an  equal  claim  to  an  increased 
outlet  for  its  sugar,  (1)  being  dependent  on  sugar  alone;  (2)  facing  a  most  dif¬ 
ficult  population  problem;  and  (3)  having  demonstrated  its  ability  to  produce 
more  sugar  on  a  competitive  basis. 

( & )  From  the  American  viewpoin  t 

(i)  Mauritius  is  now  the  seventh  largest  world  exporter  of  sugar,  and,  if  the 
United  States  has  to  go  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  its  supplies,  it 
should  obtain  some  of  its  supplies  from  a  country  occupying  such  an  important 
position  in  the  sugar  export  world. 

( ii )  Mauritius  has  imported  goods,  especially  leaf  tobacco,  from  the  United 
States  for  more  than  a  century  without  ever  exporting  anything  to  the  United 
States  in  return ;  the  United  States  should  now  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity 
of  reciprocating — if  only  to  preserve  its  export  trade  with  Mauritius,  and 
possibly  to  increase  it. 

(Hi)  Mauritius  occupies  a  strategical  position  in  the  Indian  Ocean  from  a  com¬ 
munications  point  of  view ;  it  is  a  vital  link  on  the  air  route  from  South  Africa 
to  Australia ;  the  grant  of  a  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  would  be  one  way 
of  preserving  a  friendly  outpost  at  little  cost. 

(iv)  The  United  States  has  pledged  itself  to  helping  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  ;  Mauritius  is  not  only  a  deserving  case ;  it  is  a  typical  instance  of  a  coun¬ 
try  where  a  timely  gesture  could  be  an  effective  answer  to  Eastern  powers 
which  are  now  trying  to  invade  the  field  of  political  influence  in  Mauritius.  The 
attainment  of  independence  by  Mauritius  may  not  be  very  far  away  and  it 
might  then  become  an  easy  prey  to  international  communism  unless  it  receives 
adequate  help  from  the  West. 

(v)  Mauritius  is  a  single  seller  and  can  supply  sugar  virtually  all  the  year 
round  in  a  normal  year,  which  makes  for  ease  of  nurchase  and  flow  of  supplies. 
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EXHIBIT  A 

In  1958  and  1959  Mauritius  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America  the 
following  articles:  Bright  belt  tobacco  leaf  (one-tenth  of  entire  imports  from 
the  United  States,  the  total  value  of  which  would  buy  about  20,000  tons  of 
sugar  annually),  agricultural  tractors,  oil  lubricants,  cereals,  cereal  flour, 
candies  and  confectionery,  food  preparations,  cigarettes,  seeds  for  planting, 
bulbs  and  plants,  canned  fish,  preserved  fruit,  fruit  juices,  vegetables  and  soups 
in  cans,  lubricating  oils,  lubricating  greases,  chemicals  of  all  types,  paint  and 
lacquers,  mastics,  vitamins,  antibiotics,  pharmaceutical  products,  vegetable  oils, 
dentifirices,  soap,  wax  and  polish,  sporting  goods,  ammunition,  fuses  and  primers, 
weed  killers,  disinfectants,  glue,  casein,  gelatin,  machine  leather  belts,  rubber 
tires  and  tubes,  goods  of  soft  and  hard  rubber,  manufactured  wood  products, 
paper  bags,  cardboard  boxes,  paper  and  paper  board,  books,  writing  paper  and 
envelopes,  cotton  fabrics,  synthetic  fabrics  and  spunglass,  lace  fabrics,  ribbons, 
embroidery,  nylon  fishing  lines,  carpets  and  rugs  of  wool,  manufactures  of  as¬ 
bestos,  pipes  and  rods,  glass  articles,  revolvers,  firearms,  wire  cable,  hand  tools 
for  agriculture,  cutlery,  manufactured  iron  and  steel,  diesel  engines,  engine 
parts,  tractor  parts,  ploughs,  overhead  irrigation  systems,  agricultural  machinery 
for  preparing  the  soil,  harvesting  machinery,  agricultural  machinery  parts,  agri¬ 
cultural  tractors,  accounting  and  bookkeeping  machines,  pumps  for  liquids,  road 
construction  machinery,  printing  machinery,  sewing  machines,  air  conditioners 
and  refrigeration  equipment,  ball  bearings,  electrical  machinery,  generators 
and  transformers,  electric  batteries,  bulbs  and  flashlights,  radio  and  radar  ap¬ 
paratus,  electronic  apparatus,  portable  electric  appliances,  electric  tools,  loco¬ 
motive  parts,  passenger  cars,  car  bodies,  car  parts,  aircraft  parts,  lighting  fix¬ 
tures,  metal  furniture,  handbags,  wallets  and  purses,  hose  and  stockings,  outer¬ 
wear  and  clothes,  handkerchiefs,  film,  projectors,  cameras,  surgical  and  medical 
instruments,  scientific  instruments,  phonograph  records,  decorative  objects, 
electric  refrigerators,  plastic  articles,  brooms  and  brushes,  playing  cards,  toys 
and  games,  fountain  pens,  office  supplies,  and  lighters. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  next  witness  comes  up, 
the  schedule  of  witnesses  was  such  this  morning  that  the  gentleman 
who  is  the  Washington  director  of  the  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  could 
not  appear  today,  and  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state¬ 
ment,  together  with  the  wheat-sugar  memorandum  from  Brazil  be 
made  a  part  of  his  remarks. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  will  be  done. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Makx  Koeiinke,  Washington  Director,  Great  Plains 

Wheat,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Marx  Koehnke : 
I  am  Washington  director  of  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  a  market  development 
organization  established  and  supported  by  wheatgrowers  and  the  wheat  com¬ 
missions  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  at  this  time. 

Our  position  and  interest  in  the  Sugar  Act  was  presented  to  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  by  our  president,  Clifford  R.  Hope,  former  Congressman  from 
the  State  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Hope’s  statement 
inserted  into  the  record. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  that  we  believe  the  domestic  sugar  producers  should 
be  allocated  as  much  of  the  total  domestic  market  as  is  practicable.  Our  or¬ 
ganization  is  supported  by  over  300.000  wheat  producers  in  the  Great  Plains  area. 
Many  of  the  farmers  that  support  our  organization  are  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  both  sugarbeets  and  wheat,  but  our  interest  is  primarily  that  of  wheat. 

Great  Plains  "Wheat  is  engaged  in  development  of  markets  for  U.S.  wheat  in 
Europe,  South  America.  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  and  we  cooperate  with 
Western  Wheat  Associates  in  a  like  program  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  As  a 
cooperator  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  under  Public  Law  480, 
we  have  been  engaged  in  creating  new  markets  for  U.S.  wheat.  Our  primary 
interest  in  the  legislation  before  your  committee  is  with  regard  to  the  trade  as¬ 
pects  and  possibilities  that  the  Sugar  Act  affords.  It  is  not  often  that  American 
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agriculture  is  in  a  strong  bargaining  position,  however,  we  feel  that  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  sugar  quotas  is  the  one  exception.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  stated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  report  on  H.R.  12154  is 
“to  permit  friendly  foreign  countries  to  participate  equitably  in  supplying  the 
U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  international  trade  and  assur¬ 
ing  a  stable  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar.”  This  report  states  further  that 
H.R.  12154  perpetuates  the  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act  by  the  assigning  of  a 
greater  portion  of  the  U.S.  market  to  our  own  domestic  beet  and  cane  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  by  a  more  equitable  aud  dependable  distribution  of  quotas  for  the 
remainder  of  the  market  among  the  producers  of  friendly  nations,  principally 
to  the  good  neighbors  of  the  United  States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

With  our  loss  of  agricultural  outlets  to  Cuba,  new  markets  must  be  established 
in  order  to  prevent  the  additional  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year — July  1960  to  June  1961,  U.S.  agricultural  imports  totaled 
$3,642  billion.  Our  total  agricultural  cash  exports  for  this  same  period  amounted 
to  $3,423  billion.  The  United  States,  therefore,  has  a  dollar  deficit  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $240  million  on  a  cash  basis  for  this  period. 

For  the  past  3  years  our  representatives  in  South  America  have  been  aware 
of  the  tremendous  potential  wheat  market  in  Brazil  and  other  South  American 
countries.  The  possibilities  of  additional  wheat  sales  in  Brazil  offers  as  great 
a  potential  as  any  other  single  market. 

In  working  toward  increased  consumption  of  wheat  through  market  develop¬ 
ment  in  Brazil,  we  were  told  that  the  Government  of  Brazil  was  interested  in 
increasing  its  consumption,  but  desired  a  means  of  paying  for  the  wheat  if  this 
was  to  be  accomplished.  Since  Brazil  is  the  largest  sugar  producer  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  with  the  exception  of  Cuba,  and  since  the  United  States 
is  in  the  market  for  sugar,  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  made  a  proposal  to  the 
Government  of  Brazil.  And  with  your  permission  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  copy  of  the  proposal  for  the  record. 

This  proposal,  if  implemented,  would  be  one  of  the  largest  single  cash  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  U.S.  history.  In  brief,  the  Government  of  Brazil  has 
offered  to  increase  its  consumption  of  wheat  by  nearly  100  percent  in  the  next 
5  years.  As  a  suggested  means  to  accomplish  both  objectives,  a  proposal  has 
been  submitted  through  diplomatic  channels  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to 
spend  67  percent  of  the  dollars  generated  by  such  sugar  sales  to  the  purchase 
of  additional  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  For  the  5-year  period  the  new 
cash  sales  to  Brazil  would  represent  an  increase  of  about  $250  million.  Gentle¬ 
men,  this  figure  translated  into  bushels  of  wheat  would  be  over  400  million 
bushels.  These  sales  would  utilize  the  production  of  more  than  3  million  acres 
a  year  for  the  next  5  years. 

We  strongly  urge  that  your  committee  will,  when  allocating  quotas,  give 
consideration  to  purchases  by  the  various  sugar-producing  countries  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  the  United  States,  and  give  special  consideration  also  to 
good  neighbor  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  using  of  sugar  dol¬ 
lars  to  buy  U.S.  wheat  and  other  agricultural  commodities  has  the  support  of 
the  entire  U.S.  wheat  industry. 

The  House  bill  does  not  give  any  special  consideration  to  Western  Hemisphere 
countries,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  1.5-million-ton 
Cuban  quota.  We  would  commend  Congressman  Poage  on  his  statement  in  the 
House  on  Monday,  when  he  states  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  reward  those  countries  that  would  respond  to  the  granting 
of  sugar  quotas  by  the  United  States  by  buying  additional  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities,  and  we  would  recommend  that  this  committee  include  such 
language  in  the  Senate  bill. 

It  is  not  our  intent  to  single  out  any  one  country,  but  Brazil  is,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  only  country  to  come  forth  with  a  concrete  proposal  for  the  purchase 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  with  dollars  generated  from  the  sale  of  sugar. 
We  would  welcome  similar  proposals  from  other  countries  that  receive  sugar 
quotas. 

Brazil  has  been  receiving  substantial  amounts  of  agricultural  commodities 
under  Public  Law  480.  Public  Law  480  is  an  act  “to  increase  the  consumption  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  in  foreign  countries,  to  improve  the  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.”  The  economic  assistance 
to  developing  countries  under  Public  Law  480  is  well  recognized  as  an  interim 
assistance  program  and  should,  after  a  period  of  time,  result  in  a  stabilized 
economy.  By  providing  assistance  for  this  purpose,  friendly  nations  of  the 
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Western  Hemisphere  will  be  provided  with  the  means  for  payment  of  U.S. 
agricultural  products  imported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  my  remarks  and  for 
the  privilege  of  presenting  this  statement  before  the  committee. 


WHEAT-SUGAR  MEMORANDUM  FOR  BRAZIL 

The  development  of  the  subject  memorandum  will  be  covered  under  three  parts 
as  follows : 

I.  Reasonable  target  for  Brazil. 

II.  Sources  of  supply. 

III.  Relationship  of  the  proposed  program  to  U.S.  sugar  quotas. 

I.  Reasonable  target  for  Brazil 

During  the  decade  1940-50,  consumption  of  wheat  in  Brazil  averaged  less  than 
1,500,000  metric  tons.  During  the  10  years  1950-60,  consumption  was  increased 
approximately  1  million  tons.  This  increase  was  made  possible  by  two  factors : 

1.  Production  of  wheat  was  increased  on  the  average  of  about  300,000 
tons  in  the  1950’s,  and 

2.  The  beginning  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  provided  the  basis  for 
additional  consumption  of  wheat. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  national  target  has  been  based  on  2,400,000  metric 
tons  and  wheat  is  prorated  to  the  various  flour  mills  in  Brazil  on  a  historical 
basis  on  this  quota.  There  is  given  below  a  record  of  wheat  for  food  in  Brazil, 
1952-60 : 


Year 

Local 

Stocks  and 
imported 

Total 

Per  capita 
consumption 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Kilos 

metric  tons 

metric  tons 

metric  tons 

1952 _ _ 

270 

1,216 

1,486 

27.3 

1953 _ _ _ 

290 

1,859 

2,149 

38.5 

1954 _ 

490 

1,726 

2, 216 

38.8 

1955 _ 

440 

2,085 

2,  525 

43.2 

1956 _ 

600 

1.798 

2, 398 

40.1 

1957 _ 

745 

1,485 

2,230 

36.4 

1958 _ _ _ 

600 

1.435 

2,035 

32.4 

1959 _ 

250 

1,800 

2,  050 

31.9 

1960 _ 

250 

1,850 

2, 100 

31.8 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  US.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  table  below  illustrates  sources  from  which  Brazil  obtained  its  require¬ 
ments  of  wheat: 


[In  thousands  of  metric  tons] 


Total 

Principal  sources 

Brazil 

imports 

Argentina 

United 

States 

Uruguay 

Russia 

Other 

1,500 

1,506 

1,820 

2,033 

1,928 

900 

345 

141 

124 

1958 _ 

1,005 
1,218 
1,  098 
121 

407 

93 

1959 _ 

516 

83 

1960  _ 

728 

197 

10 

1961 _ 

1, 614 

193 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  table  that  Argentina  supplied  between  900,000 
to  around  1  million  tons  and  was  the  principal  supplier.  Argentina  has  not 
been  able  to  supply  the  usual  amount  in  1961  and  are  only  scheduled  to  supply 
700,000  tons  in  1962  with  1  million  tons  each  in  1963  and  1964. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  have  increased  in  order  to  maintain  Brazilian 
consumption  as  an  offset  to  the  failure  of  Brazilian  producers  to  maintain 
production  and  a  drop  in  imports  from  Argentina.  In  fact,  production  in 
1962  of  wheat  for  food  is  not  expected  to  reach  100,000  tons. 
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For  at  least  the  next  tew  years  Brazil  must  rely  principally  on  imported 
wheat  to  satisfy  its  requirements  for  this  basic  food. 

There  is  an  apparent  decline  in  Brazil’s  per  capita  consumption  in  the  past 
few  years.  Total  apparent  consumption  for  the  4  years  1958  through  1961 
has  remained  unchanged  at  2,100,000  metric  tons.  This  occurred  during  a 
period  of  high  rate  of  industrial  development,  population  growth,  and  rapid 
urbanization  trend,  with  the  result  that  there  exists  a  shortage  of  wheat. 
While  the  figures  are  subject  to  some  question  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  accu¬ 
rate  information  on  locally  produced  wheat  for  food  in  Brazil,  it  is  evident  that 
production  has  declined  resulting  in  a  lower  consumption  of  wheat.  Ordinarily, 
with  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  at  the  low  level  of  around  31  kilos  per 
capita,  both  of  the  aforementioned  factors  would  result  in  increased  demand 
for  commercial  bakery  products.  Furthermore,  evidence  based  on  studies  made 
show  that  there  is  a  great  need  to  improve  the  standard  diet  of  the  Brazilian 
population,  particularly  in  the  northeast  area  where  the  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  is  held  to  around  10  kilos. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  there  is  appended  to  this  report  a  table  showing 
the  consumption  rate  of  wheat  per  capita  in  certain  areas  of  the  world,  including 
South  America.  Brazil’s  consumption  level  of  31  kilos  compares  with  the  U.S. 
rate  of  about  74  kilos.  If,  as  a  target  figure,  consumption  of  wheat  was  freed 
from  restrictions,  consumption  could  easily  double  over  a  5-  to  6-year  period 
and  would  still  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  rate  and  about  one-half  of 
the  rate  of  consumption  in  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay. 

The  main  deterrent  to  permitting  a  higher  level  target  for  wheat  is  the 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange  to  warrant  the  higher  level.  In  fact,  with  Brazil 
primarily  dependent  now  upon  imported  wheat  there  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
how  high  the  level  may  be  permitted  should  the  U.S.  supplies  through  the 
Public  Law  480  program  be  discontinued  or  curtailed. 

Upon  conditions  of  free  purchases  it  has  been  estimated  that  Brazil  could, 
in  the  few  years  ahead,  easily  consume  4  million  tons  of  wheat.  In  a  study 
published  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
FAS  M-60,  it  was  concluded  that  “at  the  current  rate  of  the  population  growth, 
requirements  may  total  4  million  metric  tons  by  1970.  There  is  little  likelihood 
of  production  increasing  enough  by  that  time  to  take  care  of  more  than  30  to  35 
percent  of  the  needs.  The  balance  will  have  to  be  imported.” 

In  presenting  a  reasonable  target,  two  principles  must  be  recognized : 

(1)  That  due  to  a  decreasing  local  production  imports  have  been  higher,  and 
to  further  increase  imports  would  require  some  time  adjustment  in  order  to 
permit  further  expansion  of  facilities  to  receive  the  wheat  at  ports. 

(2)  Higher  wheat  imports  will  displace  some  existing  suppliers  of  lower 
grade  cereals  and  a  gradual  transition  will  be  more  reasonable,  both  econom¬ 
ically  and  politically. 

Taking  all  of  the  above  into  account  and  recognizing  the  existing  shortage 
of  wheat  for  bread  and  bakery  products  that  exist,  a  reasonable  beginning 
annual  rate  for  1962-63  is  set  at  3  million  tons.  This  is  approximately  900,000 
tons  higher  than  1961  supplies. 

With  population  growth  of  around  3  percent  and  allowing  an  additional 
increase  of  5  percent  to  account  for  two  factors:  (1)  A  gradual  increase  in 
per  capita  wheat  consumption;  and  (2)  an  additional  amount  associated  with 
Brazil’s  industrial  and  economic  growth,  an  annual  rate,  therefore,  of  about 
8  percent,  or  about  250,000  tons  a  year  is  projected.  A  further  additional  2 
percent  per  year  is  assumed,  bringing  the  total  annual  net  increase  up  to  10 
percent  in  order  to  provide  for  gradual  acceleration  above  the  rate  that  would 
have  applied  if  complete  free  market  conditions  could  have  been  permitted  over 
the  past  few  years.  To  put  this  target  figure  of  10  percent  another  way.  the 
additional  rate  of  2  percent  per  year  is  designed  to  make  the  transition  from 
the  lower  rate  now  existing  to  a  gradual  one  over  the  next  5  years.  Therefore, 
beginning  in  1963,  a  3,050,000  metric  tons  average  consumption  is  hsed  as  the 

base  from  which  an  annual  increase  of  10  percent  per  year  is  projected  over 

the  next  4  years. 

During  the  course  of  this  period  an  additional  amount  would  be  needed  for 

stocks  which  at  the  present  time  are  nonexistent.  One  cannot  determine  the 

exact  time  that  these  stocks  can  be  accumulated  since  industrial  facilities  will 
be  required.  However,  if  a  program  of  higher  consumption  is  to  be  adopted  it 
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is  only  prudent  that  some  additional  facilities  for  stocks  will  have  to  be  provided 
some  time  within  the  next  5  years.  One  could  conclude  that  a  60-day  supply 
should  be  added  as  stocks,  or  approximately  600,000  tons. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  a  target  figure  one  would  have  to  start  the 
acceleration  in  the  second  half  of  1962  inasmuch  as  wheat  supplies  for  the  first 
half  could  not  accommodate  a  higher  rate  at  this  time  than  the  existing  one 
of  2,400,000  tons. 

As  a  target  for  1962,  approximately  2,700,000  is  assumed.  This  would  be 
rationalized  as  follows : 


First  half  1962  (annual  rate  2,400,000) _  1,200,000 

Second  half  1962  (annual  rate  3,050,000) _  1,525,000 


Total -  2,725,000 

Average  annual  rate  1962,  approximately  2,700,000.  The  projections  for  the 
years  1963,  1964,  and  1965  will  use  the  3,050.000  tons  as  a  starting  level  and  will 
be  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  10  percent  until  the  higher  level  is 
reached  in  1966.  The  results  are  summarized  as  follows : 


1962 _ 

1963: 

1962  consumption  rate 

10  percent  additional _ 

Consumption  in  1963 _ 

Reserve  stocks _ 

1964: 

1963  consumption  rate_ 

10  percent  additional _ 

Consumption  in  1964 _ 

Reserve  stocks _ 


Target 


1965 : 

1964  consumption  rate _ 

10  percent  additional _ 

Consumption  in  1965 _ 

Reserve  stocks _ 

1966: 

1965  consumption  rate _ 

10  percent  additional _ 

Total  consumption  in  1966 _ 

Grand  total _ 

Summarizing  the  above,  we  have  the  following: 


2.  700,  000 


3,  050,  000 
300,  000 

3,  350,  000 
150,000 

3,  500,  000 

3,  350,  000 
330,  000 

3,  680,  000 
270,000 

3,  950,  000 

3,  680,  000 
360,  000 

4,  040,  000 
200,000 

4.  240,  000 

4,  040,  000 
400,  000 

4,  440,  000 

18,  830,  000 

Consump¬ 

tion 

Reserve 

stocks 

Total  wheat 
requirement 

1962 _ 

2,  700, 000 

3,  350, 000 
3. 680, 000 

4,  040,  000 
4,  440,  000 

2,  700, 000 

3,  500, 000 
3, 950, 000 
4, 240, 000 

4,  440,  000 

1963 _ 

150,  000 
270,  000 
200,  000 

1964 _ 

1965 _ 

1966 _ 

Total  added  for  reserve  stocks  620,000,  or  about  a  60-day  supply. 

II.  Source  of  supply 

Currently,  Brazil  has  commitments  with  Argentina  under  a  3-year  agreement 
and  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  a  bilateral  basis.  The  third  source  of  supply  is  from 
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local  production  and  it  is  necessary  to  allow  some  time  for  the  Brazilian  wheat 
growers  to  develop  additional  production  of  their  own.  There  is  given  below 
projected  sources  to  account  for  the  above  three  categories. 


Table  A 

[Thousand  metric  tons] 


Calendar  year 

Local 

production 

Argentina  (by 
agreement) 

U.S.S.R.  (by 
agreement) 

Total  from 
these  sources 

100 

700 

200 

1,000 

150 

1,  000 

200 

1,350 

200 

1,000 

200 

1,  400 

300 

1,200 

300 

1,800 

400 

1,  200 

300 

1,900 

The  anticipated  supplies  shown  in  the  above  table  when  subtracted  from  the 
reasonable  target  previously  given  will  show  the  amount  that  would  be  necessary 
to  be  imported  over  the  next  5  years.  This  is  illustrated  as  follows : 

Table  B 


[In  thousand  metric  tons] 


Calendar  year 

Reasonable 

target 

Available 
from 
table  A 

Required 
from  United 
States  and 
other 
sources  1 

2,700 

1,000 

1,700 

3,500 

1,350 

2,150 

3,950 

1,400 

2, 550 

4,240 

1,800 

2,440 

4,440 

1,900 

2,  540 

18, 830 

7,400 

11,380 

1  Supplies  from  other  non-Latin  American  sources  have  been  negligible  in  the  last  4  years  and  have 
averaged  less  than  40,000  tons  during  the  past  10  years. 


The  above  table  indicates  that  wheat  requirements  from  the  United  States  will 
reach  a  level  of  about  2,500.000  tons  annually  in  order  to  support  a  program 
such  as  outlined  above.  On  the  basis  of  cost  to  Brazil  of  around  $<0  per  metric 
ton,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  total  annual  import  value  of  approximately  $175 
million. 

Ill — Relationship  of  the  proposed  program  to  U.S.  sugar  quotas 

As  previously  shown  with  the  decline  of  available  supplies  from  Argentina 
and  the  reduction  in  production  of  wheat  in  Brazil  in  1961,  the  U.S.  share 
reached  1,614,000  tons,  or  over  SO  percent  of  Brazilian  1961  imports.  This  was 
the  highest  rate  on  record.  U.S.  imports  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  4S0 
accounted  for  almost  two-thirds  of  Brazil’s  1961  consumption.  U.S.  shipments 
to  Brazil  over  the  past  3  years  are  given  below  : 


[1,000  metric  tons] 


Title  I 

Barter 

Section 

Total 

Others, 

Total 

416 

programs 

cash 

1958-59 

395.7 

26.9 

422.6 

52.9 

475.5 

1959-60 _ 

808.1 

85.5 

1.2 

894.  8 

43.0 

937.8 

1960-61 _ _ 

844.1 

101.2 

4.4 

949.7 

120. 1 

1, 069. 8 

;  year  average - 

682.6 

41.  2 

1.8 

755.7 

72.0 

827.7 
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The  suppliers  for  1962  are  as  follows  : 

Metric  tons 


Public  Law  4S0  (4th  agreement,  in  concluding  stage  of  negotiations) _  800,  000 

Argentina  (multiyear  agreement  provides  for  1,000,000  tons  annually  ; 

in  1962  only  700,000  tons  due  to  unavailability  of  supplies) _  700,  000 

Usual  marketing  requirement  of  Public  Law  4S0  agreement _  300,  000 

U.S.S.R -  200,  000 

Increase  to  be  requested  of  4th  Public  Law  480  agreement _  300,  000 

Domestic  production _  100,  000 


Current  target -  2,400,000 


Source :  Brazil’s  recent  offer  of  nonquota  sugar. 

On  January  3,  1962,  as  a  result  of  discussions  between  the  Brazilian  officials 
and  officials  of  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  organization,  a  memorandum  was  pre¬ 
pared  outlining  the  interrelationship  between  the  problems  of  sugar  sales  from 
Brazil  to  the  United  States  and  wheat  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil. 
Considering  all  factors  it  would  appear  that  a  combination  of  all  three  alterna¬ 
tives  is  desirable. 

There  is  a  risk  on  Brazil’s  part  in  permitting  expansion  of  consumption  that 
would  require  annually  close  to  2,500,000  tons  of  wheat  from  the  United  States 
without  having  some  assurance  that  foreign  exchange  earnings  can  be  generated 
to  justify  the  program.  For  example,  the  target  program  proposed  develops 
following  additionality  from  the  apparent  consumption  of  wheat  for  foods  in 
Brazil  in  1961  of  2,100,000  tons. 


[Thousand  metric  tons] 


Target 

4-year 
average  use 
(1958-61) 

Additionality 

1962 . . . . 

2,700 
3,500 
3, 950 
4,240 
4,  440 

2, 100 
2, 100 
2, 100 
2, 100 
2,100 

600 
1,400 
1,850 
2,140 
2, 340 

1963 _ 

1964 _ 

1965 _ 

1966 _ 

Total..  _  . . . 

8,330 

There  follows  then  the  question  of  relating  the  sugar  quota  potential  to  the 
above  program  to  determine  the  maximum  extent  to  which  such  a  program 
can  be  accommodated  by  a  reasonable  combination  of  cash  purchases  with  a 
continuation  of  Public  Law  480  program  purchases  under  title  I  and,  if  possible, 
title  IV. 

SUGAR-WHEAT  FORMULA 

For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  formula  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  U.S. 
wheatgrowers  and  Brazilian  authorities  responsible  for  the  wheat  program,  the 
following  factors  and  assumptions  are  suggested  for  mutual  agreement : 

1.  A  figure  of  $70,000  per  metric  ton  of  wheat  c.i.f.  Brazil  to  be  used  as  the 
approximate  cost  to  Brazil  in  this  period. 

2.  The  f.o.b.  value  of  sugar  per  short  ton.  Brazilian  port,  received  from  U  S. 
sugar  sales,  $105. 

3.  Brazil  agrees  to  use  at  least  66.7  percent  (seventy  one-hundredths)  of  sugar 
dollars  earned  on  basic  sugar  quotas  to  buy  U.S.  wheat  each  year  during  the 
period  of  the  program,  1962-66. 

4.  During  the  5-year  period  of  the  program,  Brazil’s  purchases  of  U.S.  wheat 
other  thau  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  3,  above,  would  be  made  as  follows : 

(a)  Under  title  I.  for  delivery  in  1962-66,  conditional  to  the  availability 
of  title  I  program  beyond  the  present  termination  date. 

(&)  Under  title  IV,  for  delivery  in  1963-64,  in  the  amount  necessary  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  finance  the  expansion  of  storage  facilities  nec¬ 
essary  to  increase  reserve  stocks  equivalent  to  a  60-day  supply. 

(c)  Under  title  IV,  or  in  cash,  to  the  extent  of  the  dollars  earned  from 
sales  of  sugar  to  the  United  States,  to  fill  out  the  program  of  purchases 
in  the  United  States  in  the  event  that  title  I  availability  is  discontinued. 
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5.  It  is  understood  that  adjustments  to  the  program  will  be  made  according 
to — 

(а)  Extension  and  amendment  of  the  Sugar  Act  by  June  30,  1962,  and 
the  amount  and/or  the  nature  of  the  sugar  quotas  given  to  Brazil. 

(б)  Changes  in  Public  Law  480  and  the  availability  of  wheat  to  Brazil 
under  the  different  titles  of  that  law. 

(c)  The  actual  experience  in  Brazil  regarding  the  rate  of  increase  in 
wheat  consumption  under  conditions  of  free  availability  of  wheat. 

( d )  In  the  event  of  short  falls  from  other  sources  of  supply  and  taking 
into  account  5(c)  above,  Brazil  agrees  to  give  the  United  States  at  least 
equal  opportunity  in  additional  wheat  purchases  that  may  become  nec¬ 
essary. 

6.  It  is  understood  that  if  the  provisions  of  this  memo  are  approved  by  the 
Brazilian  Government,  a  proposal  for  a  5-year  program  of  wheat  purchases 
in  the  United  States,  along  the  lines  of  this  memo  and  subject  only  to  the 
allocation  to  Brazil  of  a  sugar  quota,  will  be  presented  to  the  proper  U.S. 
agencies. 

Table  C,  below,  illustrates  how  the  suggested  program  may  be  implemented : 

Table  C 


[Thousand  metric  tons] 


Total  re- 

Wheat  for  cash 

quired  from 

Proposed 

Calendar  year 

the  United 

from  title 

States  under 

I  and  title 

assumed  tar- 

IV 

By  formula 

Usual 

gets  (table  B) 

purchases  i 

1962 _ _ _ _  . 

1,700 

1, 100 

300 

300 

1963 _ 

2, 150 

1,500 

500 

150 

1964 _ _ _ 

2, 550 

1,500 

900 

150 

1965 _ 

2,  440 

1,  300 

990 

150 

1966 _ 

2,540 

1,200 

1, 190 

150 

Total _ _ .  _ 

11,380 

6,600 

3,880 

900 

5-year  average _ _ 

2, 276 

1, 320 

776 

180 

1  The  amount  of  300,000  represents  an  increase  above  the  130,000  required  in  the  previous  program.  Since 
his  is  an  accelerated  program  the  amount  of  150,000  tons  appears  adequate. 


Over  the  5  years  1962-66,  the  11,380,000  tons  of  wheat  at  $70  per  metric  ton 
is  equivalent  to  $796,600,000.  The  5-year  average  is  $159,320,000. 

Wheat  for  cash  from  the  United  States  totals  over  the  5-year  period  4,780,000 
metric  tons  which  is  equivalent  to  $334,600,000.  The  average  annual  amount 
over  the  5-year  period  is  $67,920,000.  The  annual  amounts  start  at  $42  million 
in  1962  and  increase  to  a  figure  of  $88  million  in  1966.  The  latter  figure  in  terms 
of  sugar  is  equivalent  to  840,000  short  tons. 

At  the  end  of  the  program,  or  in  1967,  1,200,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  would 
be  required,  or  $84  million  of  exchange  would  be  needed  to  replace  Public  Law  480 
programs.  This  would  be  the  equivalent  of  800,000  additional  short  tons  of 
U.S.  sugar  quota.  In  other  words,  at  the  end  of  the  program,  assuming  Brazil 
could  go  on  a  cash  basis  against  sugar  sales,  the  program  would  theoretically 
justify  a  sugar  quota  exceeding  1.5  million  short  tons  by  1965. 

Senator  Douglas.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  L.  Blaine  Liljenquist, 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Honduras. 

In  the  initial  list  of  witnesses,  I  think  Mr.  Paul  Badger  was  stated 
to  represent  British  Honduras.  Are  you  substituting  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Yes,  sir,  Senator  Douglas.  He  is  down  in 
Florida  now.  He  tried  to  get  on  earlier  and  could  not.  And  so  I 
will  give  his  testimony  for  him. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  statement  which  you  will  read  was  prepared 
by  him? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  It  was  prepared  by  the  two  of  us. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  L.  BLAINE  LILJENQUIST,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Senator  Douglas.  Are  you  an  American  citizen,  or  are  you  a  British 
citizen,  residing  in  Honduras  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Senator  Douglas,  I  am  an  American  citizen.  I 
am  the  representative  of  the  British  Honduras  on  this  legislation,  and 
I  am  also  an  invest  or  in  British  Honduras. 

Senator  Douglas.  Are  you  a  member  of  Mr.  Badger's  law  firm  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  No,  I  am  not  a  member  of  Mr.  Badger’s  law  firm. 
But  we  are  associated  in  some  assignments. 

Senator  Douglas.  Proceed. 

May  I  ask — have  you  filed  a  statement  of  representation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  British  Honduras  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Yes,  sir,  I  have,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here  if 
you  would  like  to  receive  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  We  will  come  to  that  in  time. 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Gentlemen,  I  won’t  read  this  statement.  I  think 
we  can  save  a  little  time  if  I  just  speak  extemporaneously. 

British  Honduras  is  a  nearby  country,  as  you  probably  all  know. 
It  is  bordered  by  Mexico  in  the  north  and  on  the  west,  and  by  Guate¬ 
mala  on  the  west  and  on  the  south.  The  Caribbean  is  on  the  east. 

Senator  Morton  a  while  ago  commented  on  the  importance  of  loca¬ 
tion  for  our  sugar  supply  in  the  event  of  war.  This  little  country  is 
just  a  short  boat  haul  away  from  New  Orleans,  or  in  case  of  emergency 
sugar  from  British  Honduras  could  be  trucked  over  land  through 
Mexico. 

It  is  an  English-speaking  country.  It  is  pro-American.  It  has  a 
low  income.  It  needs  economic  development.  There  isn’t  much  indus¬ 
try  there — principally  the  timber  business.  Unfortunately  this  little 
country  was  devastated  by  Hurricane  Hattie  last  fall.  Hurricane 
Hattie  swept  through  the  country  and  destroyed  its  two  principal 
cities — Belize,  the  capital,  and  Stann  Creek  Town. 

About  300  people  lost  their  lives  in  that  hurricane,  and  the  country 
was  devastated  quite  substantially  throughout. 

I  am  appearing  here  because  the  United  States  has  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  substantial  economic  aid  to  British  Honduras  by  the 
allocation  of  a  small  quota  of  30,000  tons.  H.R,  12154  as  passed  by 
the  House  contains  a  sugar  quota  for  British  Honduras  totaling  10,000 
tons. 

A  larger  quota  is  needed  to  attract  the  capital  necessary  to  construct 
a  new  sugar  mill.  Adequate  capital  is  available  in  the  United  States 
for  the  construction  of  this  mill,  provided  the  quota  for  British  Hon¬ 
duras  is  raised  to  30,000  tons. 

If  this  quota  of  30,000  tons  which  we  are  seeking  should  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Congress,  and  enacted  into  law,  it  would  provide  the 
largest  economic  enterprise  in  British  Honduras. 

We  understand  that  the  population  increase  in  the  United  States  is 
such  that  an  increase  of  150,000  tons  is  needed  annually  and  under 
the  House  bill,  about  37  percent  of  that  annual  growth  increment 
would  be  assigned  to  foreign  countries,  or  55,000  tons  annually. 

We  have  an  amendment  here  that  we  would  like  to  offer  for  the 
consideration  of  your  committee  which  provides  that  the  basic  quota 
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of  10,000  tons  as  is  passed  in  the  House  bill  for  British  Honduras 
would  be  increased  in  four  annual  increments  of  5,000  tons  a  year  out 
of  this  future  growth  expansion.  Starting  in  1963,  the  basic  quota 
of  10,000  tons  will  be  increased  to  15,000,  and  additional  increments 
of  5,000  tons  each  year  would  be  added  until  in  1966  the  quota  for 
British  Honduras  would  reach  30,000  tons  annually,  or  enough  to 
operate  economically  one  new  sugar  mill,  which  will  be  constructed  if 
this  allocation  is  approved. 

So,  gentlemen,  we  feel  that,  there  isn’t  any  country  where  you  could 
allocate  a  small  quota  of  30,000  tons  annually  and  derive  more  eco¬ 
nomic  benefit  for  the  people. 

As  I  say,  this  little  country  of  British  Honduras,  English  speaking, 
has  potential  resources  that  have  never  been  developed.  The  country 
is  very  actively  seeking  foreign  capital,  and  particularly  American 
capital  for  investment  down  there.  A  30, 000-ton  sugar  quota  will 
greatly  stimulate  the  economy  of  British  Honduras.  They  desperately 
need  some  economic  assistance  down  there,  particularly  because  of  the 
devastation  of  Hurricane  Hattie  last  fall. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  we  think  the  House  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  will  accept  in  the  event  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  approve  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  have  assurance  to  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  No,  we  do  not  have  positive  assurances,  but  it 
has  been  suggested  this  might  be  one  way  of  obtaining  some  addi¬ 
tional  quota  without  in  any  way  reducing  the  basic  quotas  of  other 
countries. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  say  it  has  been  suggested.  Who  has  sug¬ 
gested  this  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  I  took  this  up  with  the  counsel  in  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  John  Heimburger,  and  then  we  proceeded 
here,  and  the  legislative  counsel,  through  Senator  Bennett,  had  this 
amendment  prepared. 

If  this  quota  of  30,000  tons  for  British  Honduras  is  approved,  it 
would  represent  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  total  consumption  of 
9,700,000  tons,  and  it  would  also  represent  eight-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  quota  under  the  Cooley  bill,  which  is  assigned  to  foreign 
countries. 

So,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  asking  for  very  much  for  British  Hon¬ 
duras — just  enough  sugar  quota  to  operate  one  new  sugar  mill. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  British  Honduras  Government  that 
if  this  quota  is  approved,  that  this  will  mean  an  allocation  of  sugar¬ 
cane  production  for  at  least  300  farmers  in  that  section  of  the  British 
Honduras  where  the  sugar  mill  would  be  constructed. 

Senator  Douglas.  Does  that  complete  your  presentation  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Liljenquist  and  appended  material  referred 
to  follow:) 

Statement  of  L.  Blaine  Liljenquist,  Representing  the  Government  of 

British  Honduras 

Chairman  Byrd  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  L.  Blaine  Liljen¬ 
quist,  of  Washington,  D.C.  I  am  appearing  before  you  today  in  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  British  Honduras,  which  is  seeking  the  allocation  of  a  modest 
sugar  quota  under  the  provisions  of  the  pending  sugar  legislation. 
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British  Honduras  is  on  the  east  coast  of  Central  America  facing  the  Caribbean 

gea _ and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  and  south 

bv  Guatemala.  The  total  land  area  of  British  Honduras  is  8,866  square  miles, 
which  includes  a  number  of  islets  lying  off  the  coast.  The  coastline,  fringed  by 
a  barrier  reef,  is  flat  and  swampy,  but  the  country  rises  gradually  toward  the 
interior  The  climate  is  subtropical  and  is  on  the  whole  agreeable  to  nontropical 
peoples.  In  the  capital,  Belize,  the  annual  temperature  range  is  50  to  96  degrees 
with  an  annual  average  mean  of  approximately  78°.  Along  the  coast  heat  and 
humidity  are  tempered  by  sea  breezes  during  most  of  the  year. 

The  estimated  population  of  British  Honduras  is  93,000,  with  a  density  of  ap- 
proximately  10  persons  per  square  mile.  Of  this  total  about  40  percent  are  ot 
Latin  American  descent,  40  percent  of  African  descent,  15  percent  other,  3.4  pei- 
cent  European,  and  1.6  percent  of  East  Indian  descent.  English  is  the  ofliciai 


langua 

British  Honduras  has  recently  been  given  certain  constitutional  advances  by 
the  United  Kingdom  Government.  This  includes  a  full  ministerial  system  and 
an  enlarged  legislative  assembly  having  twice  as  many  elected  members  as 
formerly.  British  Honduras  can  therefore  be  classified  as  a  crown  colony 
emerging  toward  independence  within  the  Commonwealth.  .  . 

Until  recent  years,  the  economy  of  British  Honduras  was  principally  based 
upon  lumbering  and  chicle.  Mahogany,  secondary  hardwoods  and  pine  still 
account  for  most  of  the  small  national  income,  but  they  are  diminishing  in 

importance.  „  .,  T 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  British  Honduras,  unlike  many  of  its  Latin 
American  neighbors,  does  not  have  a  land  reform  problem.  The  farming  unit 
averages  about  15  acres  in  size,  and  these  small  farms  are  individually  owned 
and  operated.  The  Government  permits  and  encourages  the  farmer  to  acquire 
title  to  his  tract  of  land  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time — the  principal  require¬ 
ment  being  that  he  continue  to  improve  and  develop  the  land. 

The  Government  of  British  Honduras  has  as  its  main  economic  concern  the 
attraction  of  private  investment  capital,  as  well  as  the  obtaining  of  loans  and 
technical  aid  in  order  to  broaden  its  economic  base.  The  stated  objectives  of 
the  United  States  are:  (1)  To  maintain  the  cordial  relations  with  British 
Honduras  which  have  existed  in  the  past,  and  (2)  to  encourage  the  economic 
development  of  British  Honduras.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  could 
not  hope  to  find  a  more  timely  and  effective  means  of  accomplishing  these  objec¬ 
tives  than  by  allowing  this  good  neighbor  to  participate  in  supplying  our  sugar 

market.  .  ,  , ,  , 

In  testifying  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  we  requested  that 
British  Honduras  be  granted  the  right  to  supply  a  part  of  the  sugar  requirements 
of  the  United  States — beginning  with  an  allocation  of  5,000  short  tons  in  1964, 
which  would  be  increased  in  three  successive  annual  steps  to  a  total  of  30,000  tons 
in  1967,  and  that  it  be  continued  annually  thereafter  at  that  level.  As  passed 
by  the  House.  H.R.  12154  provides  a  basic  quota  of  10,000  tons  of  sugar  for  British 
Honduras.  This  amount  is  economically  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  a  modern,  efficient  sugar  mill  in  British 
Honduras— which  would  provide  a  much-needed  stimulus  to  its  national  economy 
and  assist  the  Government  to  meet  its  balance-of-payments  deficit  with  the  LTnited 
States.  Studies  show  that  a  total  production  of  25,000  to  30,000  tons  is  necessary 
to  justify  the  construction  and  economic  operation  of  a  modern  sugar  mill. 

We  are,  therefore,  submitting  herewith  for  the  favorable  consideration  of  this 
committee  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12154,  which  in  effect,  if  adopted,  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  basic  quota  for  British  Honduras  of  15,000  tons  in  1963 — to  be  increased 
thereafter  by  an  increment  of  5,000  tons  annually  in  three  successive  steps  until 
it  reaches  a  total  of  30.000  tons  in  1966.  The  amendment  further  provides  that 
the  requested  increase  shall  be  supplied  from  that  portion  of  the  annual  growth 
requirement  which  is  allocated  to  foreign  countries. 

The  projected  quota  for  British  Honduras  in  1966  would  equal  approximately 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  9.700.000  tons,  the  total  consumption  estimate  for  the 
United  States.  If  the  provisions  of  the  pending  legislation  are  followed, 
foreign  nations  would  be  assured  of  the  right  to  supply  slightly  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  entire  U.S.  sugar  requirement — or  approximately  3,880,000  tons 
of  sugar.  The  projected  quota  for  British  Honduras  in  1966  would  equal  approx¬ 
imately  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  this  figure.  Estimates  indicate  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  increasing  at  a  rate  requiring  at  least  150.000 
additional  tons  of  sugar  each  year.  Under  the  proposed  bill  foreign  countries 
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will  have  the  right  to  share  in  37  percent  of  this  growth  and  expansion  require¬ 
ment — or  approximately  55,500  tons  per  year.  In  other  words,  the  requested 
increase  in  the  quota  for  British  Honduras  would  be  tilled  entirely  from  this 
annual  growth  and  expansion  increment  and,  therefore,  would  not  affect  domestic 
producers  in  any  way,  and  it  would  not  diminish  the  basic  quotas  of  the  other 
foreign  countries. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  extension  of  the  suggested  sugar  quota  to  British 
Honduras  is  in  keeping  with  our  national  interest  and  is  fully  supported  by  the 
following  reasons : 

(1)  As  a  matter  of  national  security,  it  would  help  us  to  develop  and  maintain 
an  adequate  source  of  supply  for  our  sugar  requirements  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  this  connection  your  attention  is  directed 
to  the  attached  map.  In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  sugar  from  British 
Honduras  could  be  transported  safely  and  cheaply  by  a  short  boat  haul  to  New 
Orleans,  or  under  more  extreme  circumstances  overland  by  truck  transport 
through  Mexico.  This  certainty  of  delivery  could  be  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
United  States  in  time  of  war. 

(2)  As  a  matter  of  equity,  to  permit  this  nearby  friendly  foreign  country  to 
participate  equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar  market.  This  is  one  of  the 
basic  objectives  of  our  sugar  program,  which  has  worked  so  well  for  many  years. 
At  the  present  time  many  of  the  Latin  American  countries  adjacent  to  British 
Honduras  are  already  participating  in  our  sugar  program,  either  on  a  quota 
basis — including  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  or  under  non-quota  purchase  allocations — including 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia.  Further,  under  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  12154,  Guatemala  would  be  allocated  a  quota  of  20,000  tons,  Ecuador 
30,000  tons,  Colombia  35,000  tons,  for  example,  compared  with  the  10,000  tons 
allocated  to  British  Honduras.  In  fairness,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  deny  British  Honduras  a  more  equitable  opportunity. 

(3)  As  a  matter  of  foreign  trade  policy,  our  Government  is  stimulating  and 
encouraging  a  program  of  expanded  international  trade.  In  1961,  British 
Honduras  purchased  more  than  $7  million  worth  of  products  from  the  United 
States  (mostly  agricultural  products).  In  return,  we  purchased  only  slightly 
more  than  $1  million  worth  of  products  from  this  pro-American,  English  speaking 
country.  By  granting  a  sugar  quota  of  the  suggested  dimension  to  British 
Honduras  we  could  greatly  stimulate  her  economy,  create  new  markets  for  our 
products,  and  increase  our  exports. 

(4)  As  a  means  of  encouraging  the  economic  development  of  British  Hon¬ 
duras,  a  sugar  quota  would  help  to  meet  a  critical  need  at  an  opportune  time. 
This  country  desperately  needs  economic  assistance.  In  October  1961,  “Hurri¬ 
cane  Hattie”  swept  across  British  Honduras  with  all  its  fury,  largely  destroying 
the  two  principal  cities,  Belize,  the  capital,  and  Stann  Creek  Town,  and  severely 
damaging  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  homes  of  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  population  were  either  destroyed  or  badly  damaged,  with  the  loss  of  nearly 
300  lives.  Two  of  the  principal  income  producing  industries,  timber  and  cacao, 
suffered  great  losses.  Over  3,000  square  miles  of  forest  lands  were  devastated. 
The  citrus  and  sugarcane  crops  resisted  the  storm  comparatively  well  and  it  has 
been  determined  that  more  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  these  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  crops  in  future  planning.  A  recent  British  Honduras  economic  mission 
to  this  country,  seeking  economic  assistance  for  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  was  unsuccessful,  not  because  its  needs  were  not  real,  but  because  no  ready 
means  could  be  found  for  securing  the  assistance  required. 

(5)  As  a  means  of  supporting  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  a 
sugar  quota  for  British  Honduras  constitutes  an  important  instrument  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  Latin  America.  Unfortunately,  as  a  dependency  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  British  Honduras  is  not  a  member  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
For  this  reason  she  is  not  eligible  for  the  various  aid  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Alliance.  Nevertheless,  the  legal  and  moral  framework  in  which  we  must  work 
is  amply  clear.  The  United  States  is  committed  to  giving  maximum  support  to 
those  countries  which  inaugurate  necessary  social  reforms  and  make  energetic 
self-help  efforts.  A  sugar  quota  would  help  British  Honduras  help  herself. 
If  such  a  quota  is  approved  sufficient  foreign  capital  investment  is  assured  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  modern  sugar  mill.  This  in  turn  will  mean 
the  allocation  of  sugarcane  production  quotas  to  at  least  300  additional  local 
farmers.  In  so  doing  we  can  assist  the  people  of  British  Honduras  to  meet 
the  principal  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  laid  down  in  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este,  namely :  First,  to  increase  per  capita  income ;  second,  to 
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achieve  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  national  income;  and  third,  to  diversify 
their  national  economy.  In  so  doing  we  can  play  our  part  in  helping  to  keep 
alive,  with  our  resources,  with  our  political  and  moral  hacking,  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  democracy  which  are  so  important  to  the  future  of  Latin  America. 

We  earnestly  hope  and  trust  that  this  committee  and  the  Congress  will  act 
favorably  upon  this  request  to  allow  British  Honduras  to  participate  on  an 
equitable  and  economically  feasible  basis  in  our  sugar  market.  Thank  you. 

AMENDMENT 

H.R.  12154,  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  viz : 

On  page  7,  after  line  4,  insert  the  following : 1 

“(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the  proration 
made  to  British  Honduras  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  not  less  than  the 
following  amounts  of  sugar,  raw  value : 

“  ( i )  For  1963, 15,000  short  tons  ; 

“  (ii)  For  1964,  20,000  short  tons ; 

“(iii)  For  1965,  25,000  short  tons  ;  and 
“  (iv)  For  1966,  30,000  short  tons. 

This  subparagraph  shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  that  the  quota  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  the  Philippines  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  for  1963,  1964,  1965,  and  1966,  respectively,  exceeds  2,840,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  by  5,000  short  tons.  10.000  short  tons,  15,000  short  tons,  and  20,000 
short  tons,  respectively.” 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Liljenquist,  do  I  understand  that  British 
Honduras  has  not  had  any  previous  quota  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  They  have  never  had  any  quota  in  the  United 
States.  They  do  produce  some  sugarcane.  They  have  one  mill  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  which  is  supplying  some  sugar  to  Great 
Britain. 

Senator  Douglas.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  price 
which  will  be  paid  to  your  producers  is  $56  a  ton  in  excess  of  the 
world  price.  So  the  House  bill  provides  you  with  a  subsidy  of  $560,000 
a  year  for  5  years,  or  a  total  of  $2.8  million.  You  are  now  asking  to 
have  this  increased  by  5,000  tons  a  year,  up  to  .30,000  tons.  So  you  are 
proposing  an  ultimate  tripling  of  the  subsidy  to  $1,680,000  for  the 
year  1966. 

May  T  ask  how  much  do  you  get  for  the  sugar  which  you  sell  under 
the  British  Commonwealth  agreement  ?  Are  you  in  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Yes.  The  sugar  that  goes  to  Great  Britain,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  substantially  the  American  price.  It  is  somewhat 
less. 

Senator  Douglas.  How  much  less  ? 

Mr.  Liltenquist.  I  could  not  say  precisely,  Senator,  but  as  far  as 
the  request  for  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market  is  concerned,  we  would  like 
to  share  in  the  foreign  allocations  if  they  are  made.  If  they  are  made, 
we  would  like  to  see  British  Honduras  have  a  quota  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  construct  one  new  mill  and  market  that  sugar  in  the  United 
States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  there  is  not  a  premium  price  paid  for  this 
sugar,  it  would  be  economically  impossible  to  attract  the  capital  to 
build  a  new  mill. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  think  we  should  assume  some  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  British  Commonwealth  for  British  Honduras? 


1  The  page  and  line  reference  is  to  the  bill  as  reported  in  the  House  inasmuch  as  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  was  not  yet  available. 
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Mr.  Liljenquist.  I  think  so,  Senator,  because  this  country  is  on 
its  way  to  independence.  Already  they  have  the  electoral  system  that 
they  have  in  Canada,  where  the  people  elect  their  own  ministers.  The 
Governor,  appointed  by  the  Queen  of  England,  is  pretty  largely  a  fig¬ 
urehead.  They  do  have  their  own  government.  George  Price,  the 
First  Minister,  has  been  here.  They  are  exceedingly  interested  in 
economic  development. 

They  had  a  recent  British  Honduras  economic  mission  here  to  this 
country,  seeking  economic  assistance  for  rehabilitation  and  recon¬ 
struction.  This  economic  mission  was  not  successful. 

I  think  that  because  this  is  an  English-speaking  country,  because  it 
is  pro-American,  and  also  because  they  buy  from  us  over  $7  million 
worth  of  products  annually,  most  of  them  agricultural  products,  and 
we  buy  from  them  a  little  over  $1  million  worth  of  products,  largely 
timber  products,  we  should  help  them.  And  if  we  are  going  to  assign 
these  quotas  to  foreign  countries,  let’s  at  least  give  British  Honduras 
30,000  tons  to  help  them  build  up  their  economy. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  now,  if  British  Honduras  gets  a  subsidy 
and  an  increasing  subsidy  from  the  United  States,  wouldn’t  this 
weaken  the  ties  which  bind  British  Honduras  to  Great  Britain  and 
diminish  the  loyalty  which  they  feel  toward  Queen  Elizabeth  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Well,  Senator,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  going 
to  be  such  a  problem  to  us.  I  think  that - 

Senator  Douglas.  Won’t  it  be  a  real  problem  with  Great  Britain? 
Will  not  Great  Britain  object  that  we  are  trying  to  seduce  you  away 
from  your  loyalty  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  making  you  financially  de¬ 
pendent  upon  us?  And  while  we  might  perhaps  get  the  friendship  of 
the  93,000  people  in  British  Honduras,  we  would  be  still  further  in  the 
disesteem  of  the  50  million  people  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  could  have  said  the  same  thing  to  Mauritius.  Will  not  Great 
Britain  feel  that  we  are  trying  to  wean  Mauritius  away  from  them  and 
wean  India  away  ? 

Now,  we  want  to  maintain  a  strong  British  Commonwealth  of  na¬ 
tions.  We  do  not  want  to  diminish  the  sway  of  the  British  Empire. 
And  yet  here  you  are  asking  for  aid  and  assistance  which  can  only 
have  the  indirect  effect  of  weakening  the  bonds  of  affection  which 
should  connect  you  with  your  lawful  Queen  and  sovereign. 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Senator - 

Senator  Douglas.  And  it  would  be  called  dollar  diplomacy  with 
a  vengeance. 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Senator,  I  can  only  say  that  the  British  Embassy 
is  aware  of  the  application  of  the  British  Honduras  Government  for 
a  sugar  quota  in  the  United  States  market.  They  have  cooperated, 
they  have  even  appealed  to  our  State  Department  in  support  of  the 
quota  for  British  Honduras.  And  inasmuch  as  there  are  already  steps 
on  the  way  to  help  that  country  obtain  independence  of  Great  Britain 
I  think  that — and  inasmuch  as  our  Government  has  included  British 
Honduras  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program - 

Senator  Douglas.  I  had  not  realized  that.  Is  it  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they  are  eligible  for 
loans  through  our  AID. 

Senator  Douglas.  Eligible  for  grants?  I  thought  that  we  had  very 
carefully  kept  away  from  this  in  order  not  to  weaken  the  economic 
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relationships  between  the  mother  country  and  the  crown  colonies  and 
the  others.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  knows  much  more  about  this 
than  I  do. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  I  came  in  late.  I  apologize,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  question  is  whether  the  British  possessions 
in  North  and  South  America  are  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I’m  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that  offhand,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  you  file  that  for  the  record— whether  or 
not  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Yes,  I  shall  do  so.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
they  are;  that  they  are  eligible  for  loans  from  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  grants  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  I  cannot  say  about  grants.  But  I  shall  check  that 
and  report  to  the  record,  Senator. 

(The  information  was  not  received  at  the  time  the  hearings  were 
received.  If  received  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  committee  files.) 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  Mr.  Liljenquist,  are  you  receiving  a  fee  for 
appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  British  Honduras? 

Air.  Liljenquist.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Badger  is  receiving  a  fee  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  wait  a  minute — you  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  receiving  a  fee  or  he  is  not  receiving  a  fee — which  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  I  know  he  is  not  receiving  a  fee. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  you  are  not  receiving  a  fee. 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  anyone  receiving  a  fee? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  This  is  purely  a  gratuitous  act,  on  your  part  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you. 

Any  questions? 

Senator  Morton.  Has  British  Honduras  fulfilled  its  obligation  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  sugar? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  I  understand  not  entirely  so.  They  have  one 
small  mill  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  I  think  their  alloca¬ 
tion  to  the  British  is  19,000  tons,  and  then  they  also  consume  some 
locally.  My  understanding  is  that  they  have  not  always  fulfilled  that 
requirement. 

Senator  Morton.  Your  position,  then,  is  different  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  witness,  speaking  of  Mauritius,  who  had  a  surplus  of  sugar. 
You  have  no  surplus.  If  fact,  British  Honduras  has  not  been  able 
to  even  fulfill  its  commitments  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  the 
Commonwealth  sugar  program. 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  That  is  true.  But  that  situation  can  be 
corrected - 

Senator  Morton.  Oh,  yes.  You  could  plant  a  lot  more  sugar.  We 
could  do  that  in  Nebraska,  too.  So  what  you  are  asking  us  to  do  is 
not  only  take  the  House  bill,  which  gets  you  in,  but  then  to  increase 
it  through  this  amendment  that  you  suggest,  to  a  country  that  today 
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cannot  even  ship  the  sugar  that  it  agreed  to  ship  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Yes.  But  in  the  event  the  sugar  quota  is  obtained 
here,  we  have  assurances  from  American  capital  that  the  mill  will 
be  built,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  too  much  difficulty  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  cane. 

Senator  Morton.  I  agree  with  that.  And  I  suppose  there  are 
many  American  companies  that  would  be  glad  to  furnish  the  capital 
with  the  profit  incentive  being  what  it  is  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  I  would  like  to  obtain  information  on  their  quota 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  quantity  they  have  supplied  and 
submit  that  for  the  record.  I  could  be  mistaken  on  what  they  have 
supplied. 

(The  information  was  not  received  at  the  time  the  hearings  were 
printed.  If  received  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  committee  files.) 

Senator  Morton.  I  hope  you  will  do  that,  sir.  But  it  is  my  in¬ 
formation  that  they  have  never,  or  at  least  not  in  the  last  5  years,  met 
the  quota  that  they  had  in  the  London  market. 

I  have  been  to  Belize.  In  fact,  I  used  to  do  business  there.  I 
have  many  friends  there.  I  have  every  sympathy  in  the  word  for 
the  ambitions  of  the  citizens  of  British  Honduras.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  them  unfriendly.  I  also  recognize  this — that  by  going  through 
the  Lloyd  Passage  or  the  Yucatan  Channel,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it,  to  New  Orleans  you  have  a  very  short  sea  route  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Delta,  easy  access  by  ship  to  this  country.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  place  in  which  to  have,  as  an  offshort  source  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  And  also  a  hard  truck  road  all  the  way  down 
through  Mexico. 

Senator  Morton.  I  would  rather  take  it  by  the  sea  than  through 
that  road.  I  have  driven  that  one,  too. 

I  think  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  sugar  industry,  increasing 
the  cane  production.  But  the  fact  remains  that  so  far — now,  of 
course,  I  will  admit  the  British  price  is  not  quite  as  attractive  as  our 
price.  But  so  far  you  have  not  made  use  of  the  markets  available. 
And  I  think  in  approaching  this  bill,  with  all  the  problems  we  have, 
when  you  ask  us  to  amend  it,  to  go  even  beyond  what  was  done  by 
our  generous  friends  on  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  you  are 
just — we  are  going  to  have  a  hard  enough  time  getting  any  bill  out 
of  this  committee.  Don't  ask  us  to  amend  it  in  that  direction,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  really  going  to  be  in  trouble  then,  I  can  assure  you. 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  You  know,  Senator  Morton,  if  you  are  going  to 
assign  any  foreign  quotas,  it  would  seem  to  me  you  would  particularly 
want  to  help  a  little,  pro-American  country  like  British  Honduras, 
which  has  so  recently  been  devasted  by  a  tragic  hurricane.  This  little 
country  certainly  needs  economic  development.  You  can  start  a 
whole  economic  chain  reaction  by  commencing  with  a  small  quota 
down  there  of  30,000  tons.  I  think  that  that  would  not  be  a  burden 
on  the  United  States.  They  are  now  starting  to  attract  American 
business.  I  am  down  there  with  a  group  that  have  a  cattle  operation. 
We  are  getting  ready  to  build  a  packing  plant.  We  will  be  the  only 
packing  plant  in  the  country.  We  are  going  to  try  to  get  those  farmers 
down  there  producing  cattle  and  also  hogs  for  this  packing  plant. 
I  think - 
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Senator  Morton.  Where  are  you  going  to  ship  the  produce  ?  Here  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  No,  we  are  going  to  sell  it  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
We  have  a  contract  to  sell  to  the  troops — both  British  and  local.  And 
we  are  supplying  that  market  now. 

But  we  feel  that  here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  United 
States,  with  just  a  little  bit  of  its  quota  on  sugar,  to  come  in  here  to 
a  friendly  nation  and  help  them  out  economically. 

As  I  say,  they  were  up  here  recently  with  an  economic  mission  and 
got  nothing  at  all.  Why  don’t  we  give  them  a  little  quota,  enough  to 
operate  one  new  mill. 

American  Factors,  Ltd.,  in  Hawaii,  if  the  allocation  is  approved, 
will  go  down  and  construct  and  operate  the  sugar  mill.  With  what 
American  know-how  we  have  down  there,  I  am  sure  we  can  get  things 
organized  to  produce  the  cane. 


Senator  Morton.  I  do  not  question  that  at  all.  You  have  the 
climate,  you  have  the  land,  you  have  the  necessary  labor.  And  you 
have,  as  1  say,  rather  efficient  transport  to  our  refineries  in  this  country. 

You  just  asked  me  if  we  assign  these  quotas  that  you  want — I  think 
you  have  made  a  good  case. 

Now,  let's  just  put  it  this  way. 

Suppose  that  Congress  in  its  wisdom,  or  lack  of  wisdom,  decides 
that  we  are  not  going  to  assign  these  quotas.  Then  you  are  OK. 
Your  American  investor  could  still  go  down  there  with  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  know-how  and  all  the  efficient  potential  productive  land  you  have 
got  and  your  climate  and  your  short  haul,  with  the  low  freight — you 
are  certainly  in  a  position  to  get  your  share  of  the  global  quota. 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Well,  the  world  market  price  is  so  low  that  no 
company  is  going  to  go  down  there  and  invest  in  a  sugar  mill  on  that 
world  price.  But  if  we  could  come  into  the  U.S.  market,  which  is  a 
premium  price,  that’s  a  different  story — then  we  can  get  the  mill. 
Otherwise,  Senator,  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  sugar  mill  down  there. 

Senator  Morton.  Well,  I  will  ask  my  colleague,  the  very  able  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  see  what  we  can  do  on 
approaching  the  problem  of  British  Honduras,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect  and  regard,  for  the  people  of  that  country — ask  him 
to  see  if  he  cannot  work  it  out  on  some  other  basis. 

Did  you  ever  get  in  the  mahogany  business  down  there? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Morton.  Well,  back  years  ago — I  have  been  to  Belize,  I 
used  to  peddle  flour  down  there.  And  I  got  a  rumor  started  around 
there  that  nobody  should  go  into  the  woods  for  mahogany  if  he  did 
not  carry  Bluebird  flour  with  him.  And  they  all  got  the  Bluebird 
flour.  So  I  am  grateful  to  those  people.  I  will  help  you  if  I  can. 
But  I  don’t  think  your  amendment  stands  a  chance. 

Senator  Fuebright.  Mr.  Chairman — if  I  understand,  you  have  reg¬ 
istered  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  as  a  representative 
of  the  British  Honduras  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  F uebright.  When  did  you  register  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  I  registered  this  morning. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  your  registration  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Would  you  submit  it  to  the  committee  for  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  All  right,  sir. 

(This  data  is  included  in  the  insert  below :) 

Senator  F ulbright.  I  understand  you  are  receiving  no  pay. 

Mr.  Liljenqtjist.  That’s  correct. 

Senator  F ulbright.  That  is  very  unusual,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Well,  in  the  first  place  the  British  Honduras 
Government  cannot  afford  to  pay  fees  to  anyone  in  their  present  eco¬ 
nomic  condition.  But  in  addition,  as  I  mentioned  prior  to  your  com¬ 
ing  in  Senator,  I  am  an  investor  in  that  country  and  we  do  operate 
a  farm  down  there,  a  cattle  farm.  We  are  very  interested  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  that  country. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  British  Honduras? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  No,  sir ;  I  am  an  American  citizen. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  are  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Yes. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Do  you  anticipate  that  if  the  quota  is  given, 
that  it  will  be  an  American  company  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  No.  The  British  Honduras  Government  has 
stated  that  if  this  quota  is  approved,  that  at  least  300  British  Hon¬ 
duras  farmers  in  the  southern  area  will  receive  quotas. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  happened  to  Mr.  Badger,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  appear  here  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Mr.  Badger  is  scheduled  to  give  a  talk  down  in 
Florida.  He  tried  to  appear  before  your  committee  earlier  and  did 
not  succeed.  He  called  me  yesterday  in  Chicago  and  asked  me  if 
there  was  any  possibility  of  my  getting  back  here.  I  did  arrive  early 
this  morning,  and  I  came  over. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Oh,  I  see.  That  is  why  you  registered  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Yes;  I  have  a  letter  from  the  British  Honduras 
Government,  dated  June  11,  which  I  filed  as  a  part  of  my  registration 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  I  will  submit  that  also  for  the 
record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 


British  Honduras,  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources, 

Commerce  and  Industry, 

Belize,  June  11,  1962. 

Mr.  L.  Blaine  Liljenquist, 

Washington,  D.G.,  U.S.A. 


Sir:  I  am  enclosing  a  letter  authorizing  you  to  represent  the  Government 
of  British  Honduras  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  securing  of  a  sugar  quota 
under  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act.  This  letter  is  sent  on  the  understanding  that  your 
firm  is  undertaking  this  assignment  at  no  cost  to  the  Government  of  British 
Honduras. 

I  am,  sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 


A.  A.  Hunter, 

Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  Commerce  and  Industry. 
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British  Honduras  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources,  Commerce,  and  Industry, 

Belize,  June  11,  1962. 


Mr.  L.  Blaine  Liljenquist, 

Washington,  D.C.,  U.8.A. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  conversation  which  took  place  on  the 
22d  of  May,  1962,  at  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  between  myself, 
Mr.  Cullen,  and  Mrs.  Harker  of  the  British  Embassy  staff,  and  your  assistant, 
Mr.  Paul  Badger  and  Dr.  G.  Taylor  of  Machete  Nile  Ltd.  I  informed  Mr. 
Badger  and  Dr.  G.  Taylor  then  that  the  Government  of  British  Honduras  wanted 
your  firm  and  Dr.  G.  Taylor  to  represent  them  at  the  hearings  being  held  at 
the  time  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
on  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

2.  I  am  to  say  that  after  consultation  in  executive  council  my  colleagues  in 
government  have  confirmed  the  verbal  appointment  I  made  on  the  22d  of  May 
1962,  and  have  instructed  me  to  send  you  this  letter  authorizing  you  to  represent 
the  Government  of  British  Honduras  on  matters  pertaining  only  to  the  securing 
of  a  sugar  quota  under  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


A.  A.  Hunter, 

Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  Commerce  and  Industry. 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
Washington,  D.C. 

Registration  Statement  Pursuant  to  Section  2  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  Amended 

1.  (a)  Name  of  registrant:  L.  Blaine  Liljenquist. 

(b)  All  other  names  ever  used  by  registrant  and  when  used  :  None. 

(c)  All  present  business  addresses :  917 15tli  Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

(d)  All  present  residence  addresses:  3750  North  30th  Place,  Arlington  7,  Va. 

2.  (a)  Date  and  place  of  registrant’s  birth  :  April  5, 1912,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

(b)  Present  citizenship  or  nationality  :  United  States  of  America. 

(c)  If  present  citizenship  not  acquired  by  birth,  indicate  when,  where,  and 
how  acquired :  Inapplicable. 

3.  All  visits  to  or  residence  in  foreign  countries  during  the  past  5  years : 

Name  of  foreign  country  :  Japan. 

Purpose  of  visit  or  stay  in  foreign  country :  To  arrange  for  extension  of 
trade  agreement  between  Japanese  and  the  United  States  hide  and  leather 
industry. 

Date  and  port  of  departure  from  United  States :  August  1961,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

Date  and  port  of  entry  into  the  United  States  :  September  1961,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

4.  (a)  All  clubs,  societies,  committees,  and  other  nonbusiness  organizations, 
in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  of  which  registrant  is  or  has  been  during 
the  past  5  years  a  member,  director,  officer,  or  employee : 

Name  and  address  of  organization  and  nature  of  connection  with  organi¬ 
zation :  National  Association  Executive  Club  (director)  :  American  Society 
of  Association  Executives  (director)  ;  Livestock  Conservation,  Inc.  (direc¬ 
tor)  ;  Washington  Trade  Association  Executives. 

(6)  All  membership  or  service  during  the  past  10  years  in  the  active  or  re¬ 
serve  military,  naval,  or  other  armed  forces  of  any  foreign  government  or  for¬ 
eign  political  party :  None. 

5.  Name  and  principal  address  of  each  foreign  principal  of  registrant : 

(1)  Philippine  Cocoanut  Administration,  Quezon  Memorial  Park,  Diliman, 
Quezon  City,  P.I.  (previous  registration). 

(2)  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  British 
Honduras,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
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6.  State  the  nature  and  purpose  of  registrant’s  representation  of  each  foreign 
principal  named  under  item  5  and  describe  fully  all  activities  of  registrant 
for  or  in  the  interests  of  each  such  foreign  principal. 

(1)  To  secure  the  repeal  or  elimination  of  the  3  cents  per  pound  process¬ 
ing  tax  on  Philippine  cocoanut  oil. 

(2)  To  secure  a  sugar  quota  for  British  Honduras  under  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  12154,  amending  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

7.  Describe  briefly  all  other  businesses,  occupations,  and  public  activities  in 
which  registrant  is  presently  engaged:  President,  Western  States  Meatpackers 
Association,  917  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington  5,  D.C. ;  executive  secretary,  Candy 
Brokers  Association  of  America,  917  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

8.  All  employees  and  other  individuals  who  render  any  services  or  assistance  to 
registrant,  with  or  without  compensation,  for  or  in  the  interests  of  each  foreign 
principal  named  under  item  5  : 

Name  and  address  of  employee  or  other  individual  and  nature  of  services 
or  assistance  rendered :  Paul  L.  Badger,  917  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington  5, 
D.C. ;  legal  services  and  general  assistance. 

9.  Furnish  the  following  information  as  to  registrant’s  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  during  the  3  months  preceding  the  filing  of  this  statement.  The  informa¬ 
tion  may,  if  registrant  desires,  be  furnished  for  registrant’s  latest  fiscal  quarter 
or  other  latest  fiscal  period  of  not  less  than  3  months. 

(a)  All  amounts  received  during  the  period  directly  or  indirectly  from  each 
foreign  principal  named  under  item  5,  itemized  as  follows : 1 

Date  funds  received  :  ( 1 )  1960. 

Name  of  foreign  principal  from  whom  funds  received : 2  Philippine  Cocoanut 
Administration. 

Purpose  for  which  received : 3  See  paragraph  6(1)  above. 

Amount  received : 4 5  $4,000. 

(2)  The  terms  of  my  undertaking  for  the  government  of  British  Honduras 
provide  no  compensation. 

(b)  All  amounts  received  during  the  period  from  other  sources  to  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly  for  or  in  the  interests  of  any  foreign  principal  named  under 
item  5,  itemized  as  follows  :  None. 

(c)  All  expenditures  made  during  the  period  directly  or  indirectly  for  or  in  the 
interests  of  each  foreign  principal  named  under  item  5,  itemized  as  follows : 6 7 8 9 10 11 

Date  payment  was  made :  1960  ( item  5(1)). 

Purposes  for  which  payment  was  made:  Postage,  taxi  fares  and  other 
business  purposes. 

Amount  of  payment :  4  $39.35. 

10.  (a)  Speeches,  lectures,  talks,  and  radio  broadcasts  arranged,  sponsored 
or  delivered  by  registrant  during  the  past  3  months :  None. 

(b)  Publications  prepared  or  distributed  by  registrant,  or  by  others  for  regis¬ 
trant,  or  in  the  preparation  or  distribution  of  which  registrant  rendered  any 
sevices  or  assistance,  during  the  past  6  months.  (Indicate  each  type  of  publi¬ 
cation  by  an  X.) 


(1)  Press  releases _ _ 

(2)  News  bulletins _ _ 

(3)  Newspapers _ _ 

(4)  Articles _ _ 

(5)  Books _ _ 

(6)  Magazines _ _ 

(7)  Pamphlets _ _ 

(8)  Circulars _ 

(9)  Form  letters _ 

(10)  Reprints _ _ 

(11)  Copies  of  speeches,  lectures, 

talks,  or  radio  broadcasts- _ 


(12)  Radio  programs _ 

(13)  Radio  scripts _ _ 

(14)  Moving  pictures _ _ 

(15)  Lantern  slides _ _ _ 

(16)  Still  pictures _ _ 

(17)  Posters _ _ 

(18)  Photographs _ _ 

(19)  Charts _ _ 

(20)  Maps _ _ 

(21)  Other  publications _  X 


1  Includes  all  amounts  so  received,  whether  received  as  compensation,  loans,  contributions, 
subscriptions,  fees,  dues,  subsidies,  or  otherwise. 

2  Receipts  from  a  person  amounting  to  less  than  $100  for  the  period  may  be  combined 
with  other  like  amounts,  provided  the  source  of  the  funds  is  clearly  indicated. 

3  Where  funds  were  received  for  various  purposes,  such  purposes  shall  be  listed  in 
reasonable  detail. 

*  Show  separately  the  amount  received  for  each  purpose  listed  under  the  preceding 
column. 

5  Include  all  transfers  of  funds  to  any  foreign  principal. 
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(c)  Preparation  of  publications  referred  to  in  answer  to  (b)  above. 

Number  checked  under  (b)  :  (21). 

Description  of  publication :  Statement  before  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  May  23, 1962. 

By  whom  written,  edited,  or  prepared  :  Paul  L.  Badger. 

By  whom  printed,  produced,  or  published  :  Self. 

(d)  Distribution  of  publications  referred  to  in  answer  to  (b)  above. 

Number  checked  under  (b)  :  (21). 

Name  of  distributor  :  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Methods  and  channels  of  distribution :  Press. 

Classes  or  groups  of  persons  to  which  distributed :  Statements  are  made 
available  to  any  person  interested. 

11.  (a)  Registrant’s  connections,  not  fully  described  above,  with  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments,  foreign  political  parties,  or  officials  or  agencies  thereof :  None. 

(b)  Registrant’s  pecuniary  interest  in  or  control  over  partnerships,  corpora¬ 
tions,  associations,  or  other  organizations  or  combinations  of  individuals,  not 
fully  described  above : 

Name  of  organization  or  combination :  Machete  Nile,  Ltd.,  a  British 
Honduras  corporation. 

Nature  of  Registrant’s  ownership  or  other  pecuniary  interest :  stockholder. 

Nature  of  any  direction  or  control  exercised  by  registrant :  Director. 

(c)  If  the  registrant  is  subject  to  the  supervision,  direction,  or  control  of  any 
individual  or  organization,  except  as  hereinabove  fully  described  in  this  state¬ 
ment,  explain  fully :  None. 

12.  File  the  following  exhibits  with  this  statement : 

Short  form  registration  statement. — File  a  short  form  registration  state¬ 
ment  on  the  printed  form  provided  therefor,  for  each  person  named  under 
item  8. 

Exhibit  B. — File  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  arrangement,  or  authorization 
(or  if  not  in  writing,  a  written  description  thereof)  pursuant  to  which 
Registrant  is  acting  for,  or  receiving  funds  from,  each  foreign  principal 
named  under  item  5. 

Exhibit  C. — File  an  exhibit  C,  on  the  printed  form  provided  therefor,  for 
each  foreign  principal  named  under  item  5. 

Exhibit  D.— File  copies  of  all  printed  matter  referred  to  under  item  10(b), 
except  photographs  and  moving  pictures. 

Exhibit  E. — File  a  copy  of  the  agreement  or  arrangement  (or  if  not  in 
writing,  a  written  description  thereof)  between  the  registrant  and  each 
business  firm  or  other  organization  named  under  item  10(c)  or  (d). 

The  undersigned  swears  or  affirms  that  he  has  read  the  information  set  forth 
in  this  statement  and  the  attached  exhibits,  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  contents 
thereof,  and  that  such  contents  are  in  their  entirety  true  and  accurate  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  except  that  the  undersigned  makes  no  repre¬ 
sentation  as  to  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  the  information  contained  in  short  form 
registration  statements  insofar  as  such  information  is  not  within  his  personal 
knowledge. 

(Both  copies  of  this  statement  shall 
be  signed  by  the  registrant  and  sworn  to 
before  a  notary  public  or  other  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths.) 

L.  Blaine  Liljenquist. 


(Signature — Type  or  print  name  underneath) 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  at _ this _ day  of _ ,  19 _ 


(Signature  of  notary  or  other  officer) 

My  commission  expires _ ,  19 _ 

EXHIBIT  O  TO  REGISTRATION  STATEMENTS  UNDER  THE  FOREIGN  AGENTS  REGISTRATION 

ACT  OF  1938,  AS  AMENDED 

Furnish  this  exhibit  for  each  foreign  principal  of  the  registrant.  This  exhibit 
will  not  be  accepted  for  filing  unless  it  is  reasonably  complete  and  accurate. 

1.  Name  and  address  of  registrant :  L.  Blaine  Liljenquist,  917  15tli  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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2.  (a)  Name  of  foreign  principal:  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  Commerce 
and  Industry,  British  Honduras. 

(b)  Principal  address  of  foreign  principal:  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

3.  If  the  foreign  principal  is  a  foreign  government,  state  the  following : 

Branch  or  agency  thereof  represented  by  registrant :  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources,  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Name  and  title  of  official  with  whom  registrant  deals :  Alexander  A. 
Hunter,  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  etc. 

4.  If  the  foreign  principal  is  an  individual  (natural  person),  state:  (a)  All 
present  business  and  residence  addresses  not.  given  under  item  2(b)  :  Not 
applicable. 

5.  If  the  foreign  principal  is  not  an  individual  (natural  person)  or  a  foreign 
government,  state  the  following:  (a)  Type  of  foreign  principal’s  organization: 
Not  applicable. 

(c)  All  partners,  officers,  directors,  and  similar  officials  of  the  foreign  prin¬ 
cipal  :  Not  applicable. 

(d)  List,  if  any,  all  of  the  foreign  principal’s  branches  and  local  units  and 
other  component  or  affiliated  groups  or  organizations  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere :  Not  applicable. 

(e)  Branch  or  group,  if  any,  represented  by  registrant:  Not  applicable. 

6.  If  the  foreign  principal  is  not  a  foreign  government  but  is  supervised, 
directed,  or  controlled  by  a  foreign  government,  foreign  political  party,  or  an 
official  or  agency  thereof,  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  state  name  of  such 
government,  political  party,  or  other  persons  and  nature  and  extent  of  super¬ 
vision,  direction,  or  control :  Not  applicable. 

7.  If  the  foreign  principal  is  not  a  foreign  government  but  is  financed  or  sub¬ 
sidized  in  any  way  by  a  foreign  government,  foreign  political  party,  or  an  official 
or  agency  thereof,  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  state  name  of  such  govern¬ 
ment,  political  party,  or  other  persons  and  nature  and  extent  of  such  financing 
or  subsidization  :  Not  applicable. 

8.  If  the  foreign  principal  is  not  a  foreign  government,  state  nature  of  all  its 
businesses,  occupations  or  functions :  Not  applicable. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Douglas.  Any  other  questions? 

Senator  Morton.  Just  so  we  understand,  Mr.  Chairman — I  think 
the  fact  that  the  witness  registered  this  morning  is  just  because  he 
is  pinch-hitting  here,  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  interpreted  in  any 
way  as  any  reflection  on  him.  I  think  that  you  are  rendering  a 
service  for  British  Honduras,  and  the  fact  that  you  are  doing  it 
without  a  fee,  I  think  you  are  to  be  commended  for  that. 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Liljenquist,  just  one  or  two  questions. 
Would  it  be  y our  intent  to  put  up  or  assist  in  putting  up  the  sugar 
mill  under  the  present  quota,  or  if  the  quota  were  increased? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  it  be  your  intention  to  participate  in 
putting  up  the  new  sugar  mill  under  the  present  quota,  or  if  the 
quota  were  increased  ? 

Mr.  Liljenquist.  In  the  event  that  were  done,  sir,  the  American 
factors  in  Hawaii  would  put  up  the  sugar  mill.  It  is  possible  that 
our  farms  down  there  would  participate  in  raising  cane.  At  least 
we  would  benefit  from  byproducts  of  the  mill  in  our  cattle  industry. 
We  could  purchase  byproducts. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Liljenquist. 

Senator  Douglas.  Our  next  witness  is  Albert  S.  Nemir,  Brazilian 
Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute. 
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STATEMENT  OE  ALBERT  S.  NEMIR  ON  BEHALE  OF  THE  SUGAR  AND 

ALCOHOL  INSTITUTE  OE  BRAZIL,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HERBERT  C. 

HATHORN 

Mr.  Ne-mir.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Albert  S.  Nemir  of  A.  S. 
Nemir  Associates.  I  have  with  me  Mr.  Hathorn. 

Our  firm  represents  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  of  Brazil, 
an  entity  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  which  was  established  in 
1930  to  assure  the  orderly  production  and  distribution  of  sugar. 

We  appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  May 
21,  1962,  to  give  testimony  and  supplementary  information  on 
Brazil’s  behalf.  For  a  detailed  presentation  of  our  case,  I  wish  to 
refer  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  pages  320  to  371,  inclusive, 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of 
Representatives,  87tli  Congress,  2d  session,  on  sugar. 

H. R.  12165  gives  Brazil,  for  the  first  time,  a  basic  quota  of  190,000 
short  tons,  currently  based  on  an  annual  level  of  sugar  consumption 
in  the  United  States  of  9,700,000  short  tons. 

In  addition,  150,000  tons  was  authorized  for  purchase  on  a  tempo¬ 
rary  basis  through  December  1963.  In  1961,  Brazil  shipped  to  the 
United  States  300,000  tons  of  nonquota  sugar  allocations,  and  in 
1960,  100,000  tons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  concerned  with  sugar  matters  for  27 
years.  It  is  my  opinion  that  without  a  fixed  quota  system,  under  cur¬ 
rent  world  conditions,  the  United  States  would  be  courting  disruption 
in  supply  and  could  expect  erratic  price  conditions  in  our  sugar  market 
in  the  next  few  years. 

We  are  here  to  present  to  your  committee  the  reasons  why  we  believe 
Brazil  qualifiies  for  a  substantial  basis  sugar  quota. 

I.  Brazil  qualifies  under  all  criteria  of  the  Sugar  Act  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons : 

(1)  Brazil  was  the  largest  producer  of  commercial  cane  sugar  in 
the  world  in  1961-62  friendly  to  the  United  States,  Her  ability  to 
ship  substantial  quantities  of  sugar  on  short  notice  has  already  been 
demonstrated.  Production  in  1961-62  will  total  around  4  million 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  which  3  million  tons  is  for  the  domestic 
market  and  the  remainder  will  be  available  for  export.  Pier  exports 
during  the  past  4  years  have  averaged  over  800,000  short  tons.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  continuous  throughout  the  year  since  there  are  two  crops — 
in  the  northeast  from  September  to  April  and  in  the  south  from  June 
to  December. 

(2)  Brazil  has  368  mills  well  dispersed  throughout  the  producing 
areas.  Ownership  is  widely  scattered  throughout  the  producing  area 
and  there  is  very  little  concentration  of  production  in  large  mills. 

For  example,  average  size  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco  for  the  54 
mills  is  around  16,000  tons,  and  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  with  97  mills, 
the  average  is  slightly  over  10,000  tons. 

(3)  There  are  50,000  small-  and  medium-sized  farms  supplying  one- 
half  of  the  cane  production  of  Brazil.  There  are  approximately 
70,000  workers  in  the  mills,  250,000  sugarcane  workers,  and  the  total 
sugar  operation  directly  involves  about  DA  million  persons. 

(4)  Brazil  has  unlimited  potential  capacity  for  expansion  and  mill 
restrictions  on  production  have  been  in  effect  for  many  years. 
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(5)  Brazil  is  one  of  the  few  friendly  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  can  respond  with  promptness  to  meet  the  U.S.  de¬ 
mand  for  rapidly  changing  needs  of  sugar.  This  is  significant  in 
today’s  troubled  world.  In  fact,  Brazil  can  assure  precisely  the  kind 
of  protection  and  stability  that  Cuba  formerly  offered  to  make  certain 
that  the  Sugar  Act  will  operate  properly  and  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

II.  Balance  of  payments :  Brazil  has  one  of  the  most  difficult  bal- 
ance-of-payment  situations  of  any  country  in  Latin  America.  This 
is  because  her  principal  export  earners,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  sugar,  have 
all  been  seriously  depressed  commodities  in  terms  of  price.  It  is  the 
shortage  of  exchange  that  requires  the  Brazilian  Government  to  limit 
imports.  Conversely,  it  was  the  opportunity  to  earn  the  exchange 
that  made  possible  the  commitment  by  Brazil  to  offer  to  purchase  for 
dollars  over  the  next  5  years  $250  million  of  additional  U.S.  wheat, 
committing  the  foreign  exchange  earned  on  sugar  for  that  purpose. 

III.  The  Brazilian  sugar  controlled  system  assures  that  no  specula¬ 
tive  profits  will  go  to  the  sugar  industry :  The  Sugar  and  Alcohol  In¬ 
stitute  of  Brazil  was  established  by  the  Federal  Government  in  1930 
in  order  to  assure  the  balance  and  orderly  growth  of  sugar  production. 

Sugar  exports  from  Brazil  are  all  handled  by  this  Government 
agency  which  is  comparable  to  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board.  There¬ 
fore,  the  sugar  producers  do  not  bear  the  losses  from  current  exports 
at  today’s  depressed  world  price  levels.  Neither  do  they  participate  in 
the  net  receipts  from  any  U.S.  sugar  sales. 

Exhibit  I  in  the  testimony  before  the  House  committee  gives  the 
translation  of  fund  decree  No.  156  of  November  17,  1961,  outlining  the 
steps  ali’eady  taken  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  establish  a  fund 
for  the  consolidation  and  development  of  economic  and  social  pro¬ 
grams  for  workers  in  the  sugar  and  the  sugar  cane  industry. 

This  decree  has  been  further  implemented  to  channel  available  net 
receipts  to  these  purposes,  particularly  targeting  the  northeast  problem 
area  where  40  percent  of  the  Brazilian  sugar  is  produced. 

The  Government  program  is  designed  to  meet — ■ 

(a)  Immediate  problems  by  means  of  an  emergency  plan ; 

( b )  Medium-term  problems  by  means  of  a  5-year  plan ; 

(c)  Long-term  problems  within  the  coordinated  economic  and 
social  development  plan  of  the  Government. 

IY.  Alliance  for  Progress:  In  northern  Brazil  where  40  percent  of 
the  Brazilian  sugar  is  produced,  there  are  25  million  persons  with 
average  income  levels  among  the  lowest  in  Latin  America  and  this  is 
the  great  problem  area  of  South  America.  Estimates  are  the  income 
level  is  $100  per  person  in  that  area. 

The  steps  already  taken  and  the  commitment  of  the  Government  to 
implement  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  particularly  in  this 
area,  gives  the  United  States  complete  assurance  that  benefits  from 
the  sugar  sales  to  the  United  States  will  go  to  advance  the  social  and 
economic  improvement  of  workers  and  others  in  this  area  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  Brazil. 

V.  Concern  regarding  expropriation:  Many  references  have  been 
made  concerning  the  attempted  expropriation  of  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  in  Brazil  by  action  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Every 
action  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil  since  that  incident  has  been  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  foreign  investors  in  Brazil  against  a  repitition  of  this  anton- 
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omoiis  State  action.  We  submitted  in  oui'  testimony  in  tlie  House  two 
press  releases  by  the  Brazilian  Embassy  on  this  point.  The  situation 
has  been  clarified  further  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  permission  to  in¬ 
corporate  in  the  record  the  following : 

1.  Letter  published  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Tuesday,  June  19, 
1962,  in  which  the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  Roberto  de  Oliveira 
Campos,  clarified  Brazil’s  position  with  reference  to  the  expropria¬ 
tion. 

2.  An  article  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  publication 
called  International  Commerce,  June  18, 1962,  page  49,  commenting  on 
recent  action  designed  to  reassure  foreign  investors  against  indis¬ 
criminate  action  by  any  local  authorities  in  Brazil  and  regulatory 
measures  adopted  by  Brazil  to  improve  the  investment  climate  and  to 
protect  private  property. 

3.  Press  release  of  June  6,  1962,  issued  by  the  Brazilian  Embassy, 
entitled  “Protection  of  Foreign  Investments  in  Public  Utilities.” 

4.  News  letter  published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Thursday, 
June  21,  1962,  which  further  clarifies  the  expropriation  misunder¬ 
standing. 

We  will  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point  all  of  these 
documents. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow :) 

Exhibit  1 

Nationalization  in  Brazil 

AMBASSADOR  EXPLAINS  LAW  SETTING  FORTH  METHOD  OF  COMPENSATION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  : 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  story  in  the  Times  of  June  10,  “Congress 
Acting  in  Foreign  Aid  as  Expropriations  Raise  Its  Ire.” 

This  story,  which  deals  with  present  efforts  in  Congress  to  safeguard  the 
foreign  investments  of  U.S.  citizens  against  the  threat  of  expropriation  without 
fair  compensation,  makes  direct  reference  to  the  decree  recently  issued  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  regulate  the  nationalization  of  public  utilities  in  Brazil 
and  draws  inferences  which  are  not  justified  by  the  language  or  the  intent  of 
the  decree. 

The  Times  story  states  that  “according  to  the  Goulart  plan,  an  expropriating 
nation  would  pay  only  10  percent  of  the  indemnity  at  the  time  of  ‘seizure’  ”  and 
“most  of  the  rest  would  be  paid  in  installments  out  of  profits.”  The  article 
goes  on  to  say  “If  there  were  no  profits,  there  would  be  no  further  compensa¬ 
tion”  and  “obviously  it  would  be  advantageous”  or  “profitable  for  the  expropria¬ 
ting  nation  to  see  to  it  that  the  seized  foreign  busines  was  run  thereafter  as  a 
nonprofit  enterprise.” 

NOT  LINKED  TO  PROFITS 

The  actual  language  in  article  2,  paragraph  (b)  of  the  decree  provides  for 
“payment  of  the  deferred  portion  (after  the  10-percent  downpayment)  in  install¬ 
ments  compatible  wherever  possible  with  the  funds  generated  by  the  service 
itself  and  a  minimum  of  additional  public  funds.”  Neither  in  the  decree  nor  in 
the  discussion  which  led  up  to  it  has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  the  payment 
of  compensation  would  be  dependent  upon  the  profits  of  the  nationalized  enter¬ 
prise,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Any  suggestion  or  inference  that  my  Government  would  deliberately  see  to  it 
that  there  were  no  profits  as  a  device  for  evading  payment  of  fair  compensation 
for  a  public  utility  enterprise  it  acquires  is  a  gratuitous  and  unjustified  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  integrity  and  good  faith  of  Brazil. 
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As  was  pointed  out  in  the  press  release  of  my  Embassy  on  June  6,  this  decree  is 
designed  to  protect  foreign  investments  in  Brazil  and  assure  the  owners  of  such 
investments  that  “in  the  nationalization  of  public  utility  companies,  the  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees  of  private  property,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  must  be 
observed.” 

Robebto  de  Oliveira  Campos, 

Brazilian  Ambassador. 

Washington,  June  12,  1962. 


Exhibit  2 

Brazil  Decree  Regulates  Utility  Expropriations,  Sets  Up  Commission 

u.s.  investors’  proposals  provide  basis  for  presidential  edict  establishing 
three-man  body  under  prime  minister 

A  three-member  commission  to  regulate  the  expropriation  of  public  utilities  has 
been  established  by  the  Brazilian  Government  in  a  move  to  reassure  foreign 
investors  against  indiscriminate  action  by  local  authorities. 

According  to  the  Brazilian  Embassy  in  Washington,  the  decree  is  based  on  a 
proposal  submitted  by  the  largest  American  investors  in  Brazil,  as  well  as  on 
similar  laws  issued  in  the  past  by  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Colombia. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  recognizes  the  need  for  continued  foreign  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  formation  of  internal  capital,  so  that  the  country  may  attain  the 
levels  of  economic  and  social  development  demanded  by  population  growth  and 
the  just  aspirations  of  the  Brazilian  people.  , 

The  Government  believes  that  at  Brazil’s  present  stage  of  development  the 
national  interest  may  be  better  served  by  direct  Government  operation  of  public 
services,  except  for  municipal  or  limited  regional  services  where  private  conces¬ 
sions  may  be  justified. 

In  issuing  the  regulatory  decree,  Brazil  seeks  not  only  to  improve  the  invest¬ 
ment  climate  and  protect  private  property,  but  also  to  regulate  the  burden  of 
remittances  in  relation  to  the  balance-of-payments  situation. 

Under  the  decree,  the  three  presidentially  appointed  commission  members 
are  directly  responsible  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The  commission  will  submit 
to  the  Council  of  Ministers  a  list  of  the  services  to  be  taken  over  and  the  priority 
of  action,  and  will  have  the  responsibility  of  negotiating  settlements  with  the 
affected  companies. 

Indemnities  will  be  determined  by  mutual  agreement,  viien  necessary,  through 
expert  evaluation  or  arbitration  by  a  representative  of  the  Government,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  company,  and  experts  appointed  by  joint  agreement,  or,  in 
the  case  of  disagreement,  by  the  Prime  Minister,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Cabinet. 

Initial  payments  toward  indemnification  for  expropriated  property  will  not 
be  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  total,  with  the  remainder  in  deferred  install¬ 
ments.  Earnings  of  the  utility  itself  must  be  used  wherever  possible  as  the 
source  of  funds  to  meet  settlement  terms,  with  as  little  additional  public  ex¬ 
penditure  as  possible. 

Not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  net  amounts  received  by  a  company  must  be  re¬ 
invested  in  Brazil  in  sectors  or  activities  defined  by  the  National  Planning 
Commission  as  important  for  social  and  economic  development.  Such  reinvest¬ 
ment  may  not  be  used  to  finance  or  participate  in  any  Brazilian  enterprise  al¬ 
ready  in  operation. 


Exhibit  3 

[Brazilian  Embassy  Press  Release  No.  48,  Washington,  D.C.,  .Tune  6.  1962] 

Protection  of  Foreign  Investments  in  Public  Utilities 

With  the  purpose  of  protecting  foreign  investments  in  Brazil,  the  Brazilian 
Government  issued  a  decree  regulating  expropriations  in  that  country.  It  is 
based  on  a  proposal  submitted  by  the  largest  American  investors  in  Brazil, 
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and  in  line  with  similar  expropriation  laws  issued  in  the  past  by  Mexico,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  and  Colombia.  The  new  decree  is  also  a  result  of  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  arrived  at  high  level  during  the  visit  of  President  Goulart  to 
the  United  States  last  April. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  law  : 

“Whereas  at  the  present  stage  of  the  country’s  development  the  national  in¬ 
terests  may  be  better  served  by  direct  operation  of  public  services  or  utilities, 
except  in  regard  to  municipal  services  or  to  those  having  a  limited  regional 
scope,  where  private  concessions  are  justified ; 

“Whereas  in  the  nationalization  of  public  utilities  companies  the  constitu¬ 
tional  principles  of  guarantee  of  private  property,  both  domestc  and  foreign, 
must  be  observed ; 

“Whereas  the  Council  of  Ministers,  in  its  plan  of  Government  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  recognized  the  necessity  for  the  participation  of  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  country  as  a  supplement  in  the  formation  of  internal  capital,  so  that 
the  country  may  attain  and  maintain  the  levels  of  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  demanded  by  population  growth  and  by  the  Brazilian  people’s  just  aspira¬ 
tions  to  social  well-being ; 

“Whereas  the  nationalization  of  public  utilities  companies  should  not  result 
in  a  reduction  for  foreign  investments  in  the  country,  nor  in  the  creation 
of  a  climate  discouraging  to  new  investments,  nor  constitute  a  source  of  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  exchange  burdens  arising  out  of  such  investments ; 

“Art.  1.  A  Commission  answering  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters  is  hereby  created,  to  be  composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  such  Commission  to  be  charged  with  (a)  submittal, 
for  approval  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  of  a  list  of  the  services  to  be  taken 
over  for  direct  operation,  indicating  order  of  priority;  (b)  negotiation,  with 
the  representatives  of  the  concessionary  companies,  of  the  conditions  and  pro¬ 
cedure  for  refund  or  indemnization  to  the  shareholders,  and  submittal  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  plan  resulting  from  each  such  negotiation; 

“Art.  2.  The  conditions  governing  refund  or  indemnization  agreed  upon 
with  the  concessionaries  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  principles:  (a)  initial 
payment  of  a  portion  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  agreed  total ;  ( b )  deferred 
payment  of  a  portion  in  installments  compatible  whenever  possible  with  re¬ 
sources  accumulated  by  the  self-same  utility  and  with  a  minimum  of  additional 
public  resources;  (c)  obligation  assumed  by  the  concessionaries  to  reinvest  in 
the  country,  in  sectors  of  activities  defined  by  the  National  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion  as  enjoying  priority  for  the  social  and  economic  development,  of  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  net  amounts  received  as  reimbursement  or  indemnization, 
such  reinvestment  not  to  be  applied  to  the  financing  of,  or  participation  in,  any 
Brazilian  enterprise  already  in  operation  : 

“Art.  3.  The  assets  and  the  amounts  to  be  received  by  the  concessionaries  as 
payment  or  indemnization  shall  be  estimated  by  mutual  agreement  and,  when 
necessary,  through  expert  evaluation  and/or  arbitration  by  a  representative 
of  the  Government  and  a  representative  of  the  concessionary,  and  expires  ap¬ 
pointed  by  joint  agreement,  or,  in  case  of  disagreement,  by  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  with  the  approval  of  the  Cabinet ; 

“Art.  4.  The  present  decree  becomes  effective  on  the  date  of  its  publication, 
all  provisions  to  the  contrary  being  hereby  revoked.” 


Exhibit  4 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  June  21,  1962] 

NEWSLETTER— WORLD  TRADE 
Expropriation  Curbs  Posing  Headache 

Washington. — The  pellmell  rush  of  Congress  to  protect  American  invest¬ 
ment  overseas  from  highhanded  expropriation  promises  to  bring  on  a  number 
of  king-size  headaches  for  the  administration. 

In  fact  the  question  of  the  alleged  conflict  between  property  rights  of  U.S. 
investors  abroad  and  sovereign  rights  of  their  host  governments  is  getting  so 
balled  up  in  current  legislation  that  the  administration  would  be  smart  to  step 
in  now  and  get  the  whole  situation  explained. 
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It  would  avoid  a  lot  of  ill  will  between  this  country  and  the  underdeveloped 
nations  which  we  are  so  ardently  wooing.  These  nations  are  sensitive  to  erup¬ 
tions  in  the  U.S.  Congress  about  the  sanctity  of  U.S.  foreign  investments,  so 
sensitive  that  they  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  such  outbursts  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  viewpoint  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

BRAZIL  MOVE  IMPACT 

It  so  happens  the  rash  of  antiexpropriation  sentiment  on  Capitol  Hill  is  in¬ 
spired  by  the  difficulties  of  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  in  Brazil.  The 
seizure  of  one  of  its  subsidiaries  by  a  state  government  there  earlier  this  year 
created  a  major  crisis  in  United  States-Brazilian  relations. 

The  fact  that  this  dispute  now  is  being  negotiated — since  the  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  in  Brazil  stepped  in  to  block  the  takeover  by  the  state  government — 
is  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  just  voted  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  program  to  deny  assistance  to  any  nation  “expropriating”  U.S.- 
owned  property. 

SUFFERED  LAPSE 

The  House  this  week  suffered  a  similar  lapse  when  it  passed  the  sugar  bill. 
It  gave  Brazil  a  temporary  annual  sugar  quota  in  the  U.S.  market  of  150,000  tons, 
something  the  Brazilians  dearly  wanted.  But  the  legislation  also  threatened, 
without  naming  Brazil,  to  suspend  the  quota  of  any  nation  which  “unlawfully 
expropriates”  or  discriminates  against  U.S. -owned  property. 

To  keep  this  sort  of  thing  from  getting  out  of  hand,  President  Kennedy  should 
publicly  express  his  approval  of  the  type  of  amicable  expropriation  settlement 
worked  out  recently  between  Mexico  and  American  &  Foreign  Power.  This 
should  also  prove  helpful  in  assuring  ITT  prompt,  adequate,  and  just  com¬ 
pensation  for  ITT  expropriated  facilities  in  Brazil. 

CHANCE  MISSED 

Mr.  Kennedy  missed  a  chance  to  do  this  when  Brazilian  President  Goulart  was 
here  in  the  spring.  While  he  is  understood  to  have  approved  the  Goulart  ex¬ 
propriation  plan,  the  official  communique  said  only  that  he  had  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  it. 

Some  will  say  that  to  have  Mr.  Kennedy  take  such  a  position  would  en¬ 
courage  underdeveloped  nations  wherever  to  expropriate  everything  in  sight. 
This  risk,  however,  seems  far  outweighed  by  the  long-term  advantages  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  position  clearly  on  the  record. 

J.  F.  K. 

Mr.  Nemir.  We  deem  it  unfair  to  penalize  the  Federal  Government 
of  Brazil  for  action  by  a  single  state  governor,  which  the  Federal 
Government  had  no  hand  in.  When  the  press  asked  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  if  he  would  stop  the  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  to  Brazil  because 
of  the  telephone  takover  in  Rio  Grande  Do  Sul,  he  replied  that  there 
would  be  no  slowup  because  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  action  of  state  governors. 

The  tradition  of  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
is  long  and  unbroken.  If  there  is  to  be  any  real  progress  in  Western 
Hemisphere  relationships  and  development,  the  continued  cooperation 
and  friendship  of  these  two  great  nations — the  largest  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere — must  be  maintained  and  strengthened. 

A  test  of  friendship  is  a  nation’s  willingness  to  stand  beside  her 
friends  in  times  of  crisis.  The  200,000  Brazilian  troops  represented 
over  50  percent  of  all  Latin  American  forces  in  World  War  IT  battle¬ 
fields,  and  is  stark  evidence  of  the  comradeship  between  these  two  great 
friends. 

VI.  Brazil  is  a  large  and  expanding  market  for  American  exports: 
Currently,  Brazil  is  the  largest  importer  of  U.S.  agricultural  products 
in  Latin  America.  Brazil’s  purchases  of  $112.2  million  of  U.S.  agri- 
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cultural  commodities  in  1961  exceeded  the  combined  purchase  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  of  those  countries  in  Latin  America  who  are 
basic  sugar  quota  holders.  Brazil  is  the  largest  user  of  wheat  in 
Latin  America — Brazil  purchases  63,601,000  bushels  yearly — or  59.6 
percent  of  total  wheat  imports  into  Latin  America  (average  5-year 
period  1957-61) . 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  formally  presented  by  diplomatic 
note  on  May  25,  1962,  a  program  whereby  she  would  purchase  for 
dollars  additional  wheat  from  the  United  States  to  increase  her  level 
of  wheat  consumption  by  100  percent  within  the  next  5  years,  provided 
she  could  sell  to  the  U.S.  market  750,000  tons  of  sugar  annually  over 
a  5-year  period. 

This  would  give  the  United  States  a  total  during  5  years  of  more 
than  $250  million  in  new  dollar  business;  save  the  outflow  of  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars;  benefit  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Texas,  Montana,  and  all  other  wheat-producing  States  by 
providing  a  wheat  market  for  the  production  from  more  than  3  million 
acres  of  wheatland  per  year,  and  it  would  greatly  assist  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

We  appreciate  the  consideration  given  to  Brazil  in  H.R.  12154.  We 
were  hopeful  that  a  greater  quantity  of  sugar  would  be  allocated  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere — especially  Brazil — as  a  means  of  quickly 
expanding  the  sale  of  additional  U.S.  commodities. 

Although  Brazil  is  the  only  country  which  has  adopted  a  formal 
program  to  use  receipts  from  sugar  sales  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  U.S.  agricultural  products,  the  opportunity  is 
available  to  other  countries.  The  implementation  of  Brazil’s  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  intent  as  clearly  stated  in  the  House 
committee  report  on  H.R.  12154,  and  also  with  the  statements  made  on 
the  House  floor  by  Congressman  Poage  and  others  as  they  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record  (vol.  108,  No.  99,  pp.  10028-10030,  June  18, 
1962). 

We  respectfully  submit  our  statement  and  supplemental  material 
including  Brazil’s  proposal  for  the  committee’s  consideration.  We 
hope  the  committee  will  give  special  recognition,  in  the  form  of  addi¬ 
tional  sugar  allocations,  to  Brazil’s  farsighted  proposal  to  use  67  to 
70  percent  of  her  receipts  from  sugar  sales  to  the  U.S.  market  for  pur¬ 
chasing  additional  U.S.  wheat — over  and  above  her  traditional  sup¬ 
plies.  Such  a  program  will  improve  diets  and  raise  the  living 
standards  of  her  people  by  increasing  their  wheat  consumption  100 
percent  within  the  next  5  years. 

(The  supplemental  material  and  exhibits  referred  to  follow:) 

List  op  Exhibits 

I.  Translation  of  fund  decree  No.  156,  November  17,  1961,  of  the  Sugar  and 
Alcohol  Institute  which  outlines  the  steps  taken  to  establish  a  fund  for 
the  consolidation  and  development  of  economic  and  social  programs  for 
workers  in  the  sugar  and  sugarcane  industry. 

II.  Map  showing  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  principal  States  of  Brazil. 

III.  Map  showing  northeast  Brazil,  a  poverty  ridden  but  important  sugar- 
producing  area.  This  northern  sector  now  under  Brazil’s  development 
program  operation  SUDENE,  as  well  as  principal  concern  of  Alliance 
for  Progress. 
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IV.  Map  graphically  showing  location  of  mills,  sugar  exports  and  exports  by 
the  principal  ports  of  Brazil.  This  map  shows  theoretical  monthly 
loading  capacity :  Recife,  120,000  tons ;  Maceio,  52,000  tons ;  Santos, 
90,000  tons. 

V.  Chart,  Brazil :  Largest  importer  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  in  Latin 
America  in  1961. 

VI.  Chart,  Brazil :  Largest  importer  of  U.S.  wheat  among  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  countries  receiving  nonquota  sugar  allocation  in  1961. 

VII.  Chart :  Brazil  alone  imports  more  wheat  than  the  balance  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  combined. 

VIII.  Chart :  Comparing  Brazil’s  wheat  consumption  with  other  nations  demon¬ 
strating  the  reasonableness  of  the  target  expanding  wheat  consumption 
in  Brazil  during  next  5  years. 

IX.  Summary  charts :  Showing  Brazil’s  position  as  a  wheat  importer  among 
certain  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

X.  Table:  Projection  of  foreign  supplies  available  to  the  United  States  on 
various  price  assumptions  to  1970  as  reported  by  the  Special  Study 
Group  on  Sugar  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Exhibit  I 

Decree  No.  156 
November  17,  1961 

Translation  of  Fund  Decree 

(Establishes  in  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  a  Fund  for  Consolidation  and 

Development  of  the  Sugar  Cane  and  Sugar  Industry  and  Sets  Forth  Other 

Provisions) 

Article  1.  The  “Fund  for  Consolidation  and  Development  of  the  Sugar  Cane 
Sugar  Industry”  is  hereby  created  in  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute,  and  will 
be  administered  by  that  Institute. 

Article  2.  The  Fund  will  be  composed  of— 

(a)  the  net  receipts  of  the  contribution  of  Cr$50,00  per  bag  of  sugar, 
as  per  Resolution  A  1588  as  of  September  21,  1961,  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute,  or  of  contributions  set  for  this 
purpose  in  the  annual  plans  for  defense  and  balance  of  the  cane  harvest 
according  to  Articles  148  and  149  of  Decree-Law  N  3855,  of  November  21, 
1941; 

(b)  the  net  receipt  from  sugar  export  operations  during  1961  under  the 
provisions  of  Decree  A  51104  of  August  1st,  1961 ; 

(c)  the  balances  resulting  from  the  differences  between  official  sugar 
prices,  plus  export  expenses  and  the  value  of  general  sugar  exports ; 

(d)  other  resources  resulting  from  transfers,  appropriations,  or  donations 
from  public  or  private  sources  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  balances  of  specific 
funds  which  may  be  transferred  or  incorporated  by  decision  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Commission  of  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  to  meet  the  purposes 
of  the  Fund. 

Article  3.  The  resources  of  the  Fund  will  be  used  for  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  to  finance  or  serve  as  guarantee  of  financing  contracts  for  sugar  to 
be  exported,  in  order  to  assure  coverage  of  possible  differences  between  of¬ 
ficial  prices  in  the  internal  market  and  the  export  sale  price  ; 

(b)  to  guarantee  financing  from  internal  and  external  sources,  within 
legal  requirements,  to  finance  or  carry  the  cost  of  the  execution  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  consolidation  and  development  of  the  sugar  cane  and  sugar  indus¬ 
try  and  the  circulation  and  marketing  of  production,  as  well  as  the  training 
of  technical  personnel ; 

(c)  to  carry  out  a  social  assistance  program  for  workers;  in  the  sugar 
cane  and  sugar  industry,  including,  among  others,  the  following  points : 

1.  food  and  clothing  at  cost  through  cooperatives,  canteens  or  other 
entities ; 

2.  free  primary  and  professional  education ; 

3.  hygiene  and  health  through  medical  assistance  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  ; 
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4.  adequate  housing ; 

(d)  to  promote  programs  of  economic,  agricultural  and  industrial  re¬ 
search. 

Article  4.  The  preparation  of  programs  referred  to  in  letters  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  of  the  previous  Article  shall  meet — 

( a )  immediate  problems,  by  means  of  an  emergency  plan ; 

(b)  medium-term  problems  by  means  of  a  five-year  plan  ; 

(c)  long-term  problems  within  the  coordinated  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  plan  of  the  Government. 

Paragraph  One :  The  emergency  plan  referred  to  in  this  Article  shall  give 
priority  consideration  to,  among  other  aspects,  the  financial  and  technical  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  mills ; 

Paragraph  Two:  The  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  is  authorized  to  contract 
technical  and  professional  services  of  specialists  and  public  and  private  en¬ 
tities,  as  needed  for  the  preparation  of  the  above-mentioned  programs. 

Article  5.  The  programming,  as  part  of  the  Government’s  general  plan  for 
economic  and  social  development,  shall  meet  the  goals  of  the  sugar  cane  and 
sugar  industry  according  to  priorities  intended  to  correct  regional  economic  un¬ 
balances,  especially  in  the  Northeast. 

Paragraph  One:  Once  the  cited  program  has  been  prepared,  it  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Executive  Commission  of  the  IAA,  for  its  approval,  and  subse¬ 
quent  concurrence  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce. 

Paragraph  Two:  Plans  and  projects  elaborated  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Articles  4  and  5  will  also  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Commission 
for  approval. 

Article  6.  In  each  five-year  period,  a  minimum  of  20  percent  of  the  Fund’s 
net  resources  shall  be  applied,  directly  or  through  agreements  with  legally 
constituted  entities  (public  or  private)  in  the  execution  of  the  social  assistance 
program  for  workers  of  the  sugarcane  and  sugar  industry  as  mentioned  in 
Article  3.  item  (c),  together  with  specific  budgetary  resources. 

Article  7.  The  budget  for  investment  of  the  receipts  of  the  Fund  as  formed 
in  each  harvest,  and  within  the  provisions  of  Article  3  of  this  decree,  shall  be 
allotted  as  follows : 

(a)  Up  to  80  percent  of  the  Fund’s  financial  resources  may  be  used  to 
guarantee  the  execution  of  export  financing  contracts  (Article  3,  letter 
(a) )  ; 

(b)  The  balance  of  the  resources  will  be  used  for  the  programs  referred 
to  in  letters  (b)  and  (d)  of  Article  3,  but  only  after  at  least  20  percent, 
according  to  provisions  of  Article  6,  has  been  set  aside  for  use  in  the  social 
assistance  program  for  workers  of  the  sugar  cane  and  sugar  industry 
(article  3,  letter  (c) ). 

Article  8.  At  the  end  of  the  agricultural  year  and  at  the  time  the  production 
plan  for  the  next  crop  is  prepared,  a  balance  sheet  of  the  disposable  resources 
remaining  for  investment  in  the  subsequent  period  should  be  prepared,  including 
the  estimated  revenue  to  be  received,  in  order  to  orient  the  distribution  of  the 
total  resources,  according  to  provisions  of  the  previous  Article. 

Article  9.  The  balance  sheet  referred  to  in  the  previous  Article  and  the 
budget  for  operation  of  the  program  which  is  to  be  prepared  periodically  in 
accordance  with  Article  4,  as  well  as  the  accounts  of  the  Fund,  will  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  Executive  Commission  of  the  IAA.  as  permitted  by  its  legal 
attributes,  the  budget  being  designed  to  permit  adaptation  to  the  program. 

Article  10.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  Fund  will  be  submitted  annually  to  the 
Executive  Commission  of  the  IAA  for  examination  and  approval,  and  later 
transmittal  to  the  Federal  Court  of  Accounts  (Tribunal  de  Contas) . 

Article  11.  Within  60  days  the  Executive  Commission  of  the  IAA  will  submit 
regulations  for  this  decree  to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce  for  ap¬ 
proval. 

Article  12.  Decree  N-51104  and  51148  of  August  1  and  5, 1961,  respectively,  as 
well  as  any  other  provisions  to  the  contrary,  are  hereby  revoked. 

Article  13.  This  decree  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  its  publication. 
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SUGAR  PRODUCTION,  PRINCIPAL  STATES  OF  BRAZIL 

1960-1961 

3,810,263  Short  Tons,  Row  Value 


PRODUCTION  1960-1961 


ALL  BRAZIL. 

NORTH* .  1,399 


Rio  Grand*  do  Norte. 
Paraibo  . 

Pernambuco  . 

Alagoas , 

Sergipe . 

Bahia  .  . 

Others . . 


•Production  From  September  to  April. 
‘Production  From  June  to  December. 


19 
45 
886 
314 
55 
74 
3 

SOUTH** .  2,410 

Minas  Gerai  s .  140 

Espirito  Santo .  14 

Rio  de  Janeiro .  470 

Sao  Paula . 1,680 

Porona .  85 

Santo  Catarino .  16 

Others .  3 


Percent 

of 

Total 

100.0 

36.7 

.5 

1.2 

23.3 
8.2 
1.4 
2.0 

.1 

63.3 


12.3 

44.1 

2.2 

.5 

.1 
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Northeast  Brozil  Drought  Area 

STATUTE  MILES' 


1.  With  the  support  of  the  United  States  AID  Agency, 

2.  Through  Brazil's  self-help  efforts  contained  in  the 
SUDENE*  Program  supported  by  President  Kennedy, 

3.  Brazil’s  self-help  through  the  sugar  fund  resources: 

(a)  A  tax  of  Cr.$  50  per  bag  for  sugar 

(b)  A  sk  imming  of  the  premium  on  U.S.  sugar  exports 

‘SUDENE  -  Superintendency  for  the  Development  of  the  Northeast  (Superintendencia  do 
Desenvolvimento  do  Nordeste),  was  established  by  Congressional  action  in  December  1959. 

In  May  1961,  Brazil's  President  pledged  substantial  government  aid  to  the  Northeast.  This 
agency  was  granted  not  less  than  2%  of  the  tax  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as 
supervisory  powers  over  the  expenditure  of  government  agencies  operated  in  the  Northeast. 

The  SUDENE  program  covers  about  one-third  of  the  Population  of  Brozil 
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SUGAR  MILLS  LOCATION  IN  BRAZIL 
368  Mills  -  Export  by  Area  1958-1961 


942  821 


(Thousondt  of  SKort  Tent) 
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Brazil  was  the  Largest  Importer 
of  United  States  Agricultural  Commodities 
in  Latin  America — in  1961 


(millions  of  dollars) 
60  80 


BRAZIL 

VENEZUELA 

MEXICO 

CHILE 

PERU 

COLOMBIA 

PANAMA 

CUBA 

GUATEMALA 

BOLIVIA 

ECUADOR 

HAITI 

URUGUAY 

COSTA  RICA 

EL  SALVADOR 

PARAGUAY 

HONDURAS 

ARGENTINA 

NICARAGUA 

DOMINICAN  REP. 


14< 


SOURCE:  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  U.S.D.A.  March  5,  1962  -  page  22. 
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Brazil  is  the  Largest  Importer  of  U.S.  Wheat* 
Among  the  Western  Hemisphere  Countries  Receiving 
Non-Quota  Sugar  Allocations  in  1961 


Percent  of  Total  Imports 

30  40 


BRAZIL 

COLOMBIA 

PERU 

BR.  W.  INDIES 

GUATEMALA 

EL  SALVADOR 

COSTA  RICA 

BR.  GUIANA 

HAITI 

PANAMA 

ECUADOR 

NICARAGUA 

MEXICO 


145  Thous.  M.T 
131  Thous.  M.T. 
|79  Thous.  M.T. 

46  Thous.  M.T. 

[33  Thous.  M.T. 
j|§j30  Thous.  M.T. 

27  Thous.  M.T. 

^  24  Thous.  M.T. 

21  Thous.  M.T. 

17  Thous.  M.T. 

11  Thous.  M.T. 

7  Thous.  M.T. 


\ 

1,070 

Thous.  M.T. 


Total  Imports,  Fiscal  Year  1960-61  -  1,651  Thousand  Metric  Tons 


DOMINICAN  REP.  |9  Thous.  M.T. 

PARAGUAY  1 2  Thous.  M.T. 

"Including  Flour 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Deportment  of  Agricultural  Service  Reports  M-53  and  Foreign  Crops  and  Morkets. 
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Brazil  Alone  Imports  More  Wheat  Than  the 
Balance  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Countries  Below  Combined 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES* 

Percent  of  Total  Imports 


BRAZIL 

PERU 

BR.  W.  INDIES 
COLOMBIA 
PARAGUAY 
FR.  W.  INDIES 
GUATEMALA 
COSTA  RICA 
ECUADOR 
HAITI 

DOMINICAN  REP. 

BR.  GUIANA 
EL  SALVADOR 
PANAMA 
NICARAGUA 
MEXICO 

‘Including  Flour 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Deportment  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Reports  M-53  and  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets. 
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Wheat— Per  Capita  Consumption  1957-58 


Kilograms 


EUROPE 


CEYLON 

INDIA 

JAPAN 

PAKISTAN  / 
SINGAPORE 


*  Including  Flour 


SOURCE:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U-S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Braxil  is  the  Largest  Importer  of  U.S.  Wheat  Among  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Countries  Receiving  Non-Ouotc  Sugar  Allocations  in  1961 


CHART  I 


IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES* 

CHART  II 


Dominican  Rep  .5% 
Ecuador  1.0% 


Mexico  .  4% 

Nicaragua 
1.1% 

Paraguay  .5% 

5-Ycor  Averoge,  1956-57  through  1960-61  -  1,218,000  Metric  Tons 


Brazil  alor>9  imports  more  wheat  than  the  balance  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  below  combined. 


Fiscal  Year  1960-61  — 


.5% 

.6% 

Parogucy  .1% 

1,651,000  Metric  Tons 


IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES* 
CHART  III 


BRAZILIAN  IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT-ALL  SOURCES* 


CHART  IV 


5- Year  Average,  1956-57-1960-61 
1,733,000  Metric  Tons 


1960-61 

1,950,000  Metric  Tons 


*  Including  Flour 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Deportment  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Report*  M-53  and  Foreign  Crop*  ond  Market* 
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Exhibit  X 

Table  7. — Centrifugal  sugar:  Projections  of  foreign  supplies  available  to  the 
United  States,  under  various  price  assumptions,  1970  1 2 


[1,000  short  tons,  raw  value] 


Country 

A  (25  percent 
lower) 

B  (no 
change) 

C  (25  percent 
higher) 

U.S.  quota  holders:  3 

Costa  Rica _  _  _ _ _  -  - - 

30 

40 

45 

500 

600 

700 

Haiti . . — - . -  ---  - 

10 

30 

35 

Mexico . .  . .  . 

600 

700 

900 

Nicaragua . . . . -  .  - . -  -- 

35 

55 

65 

Panama . — . . . 

10 

15 

20 

Peru .  . . . . . 

300 

350 

450 

1,000 

1,500 

450 

1,600 

Taiwan.. . . . .  - . - 

350 

550 

Total,  U.S.  quota  holders . . - 

2,835 

3,740 

4, 365 

Central  and  South  America: 

Argentina . .  -  - -  --  — . - 

110 

250 

325 

Brazil . . . . .  -  ----  -  - 

1,500 

1,900 

2, 300 

Colombia _ _  . 

0 

15 

20 

Ecuador _  _  - . .  -  -  . . 

50 

60 

70 

El  Salvador.—  -  - .  ---  . ---  --  - - 

6 

18 

20 

Guatemala— . . .  .  . 

15 

25 

30 

10 

20 

25 

Total,  Central  and  South  America - - 

1,691 

2,288 

2,790 

Commonwealth: 

Australia _ _  ...  . . 

500 

700 

1,000 

100 

200 

300 

British  Guiana _  ...  _  — - - 

150 

200 

250 

20 

30 

35 

Federation  of  West  Indies, .  . .  - 

225 

300 

400 

India. .  --------  .  .  ..  . 

100 

200 

300 

Mauritius.  _  _  . 

175 

200 

225 

Union  of  South  Africa .  - . — 

225 

325 

425 

Total,  Commonwealth  ___  _ _ _ _ 

1,495 

2, 155 

2,935 

West  Europe: 

50 

75 

Belgium  ,  .  .  -  - 

15 

Denmark _  ...  - . .  .  - 

35 

60 

70 

France  and  territories . .  . 

75 

200 

300 

Germany,  West _  _  _ _ _  -— - 

65 

75 

100 

Ireland -  -  - - - -  - 

10 

10 

15 

Italy _ _ _ 

0 

0 

'  75 

Netherlands .  . . .  — - 

35 

60 

70 

Total,  West  Europe  . . .  . 

235 

455 

705 

Other: 

0 

0 

100 

Turkey.—  __  . . . . .  . 

50 

100 

125 

Total,  other. . .  .  _  — .  . 

50 

100 

225 

Grand  Total  . . .  . 

6,  306 

8,  738 

11,020 

1  Projections  of  foreign  supplies  available  to  United  States  are  based  on  specific  assumptions.  See  text 
p.  —  for  statement  of  assumptions. 

2  Price  assumptions  relate  to  U.S.  import  prices  in  relation  to  1959  levels. 

2  Excludes  UnitPd  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Hone  Kong.  British  Guiana,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands, 
•which  also  have  small  U.S.  quotas,  are  shown  in  other  groupings. 

Source:  Sugar  and  Tropical  Products  Branch,  F  AS,  USD  A,  Dec.  15,  1960. 
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Supplemental  Information  To  Confirm  the  Statement  of  Albert  S.  Nemir  on 

Behalf  of  the  Brazilian  Sugar  Alcohol  Institute,  of  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Willingness  To  Commit  the  Proceeds  of  Sugar  for  Wheat  Under 

a  5-Year  Program,  as  Referred  to  in  the  Statement  of  Albert  S.  Nemir 

Before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  Hearings  on  II. R.  11730 

(A  true  copy  of  the  official  continuation  of  Brazil’s  commitment  as  transmitted 
to  the  Department  of  State  on  May  25,  1962,  is  reproduced  below.) 

No.  197/842.6(42)  (22) 

The  Brazilian  Embassy  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Department  of  State 
and  has  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  : 

2.  During  the  past  two  years  studies  have  been  made  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Brazil  regarding  the  possibilities  and  the  advisability  of  expanding  the 
consumption  of  wheat  in  Brazil  and  of  expanding  exports  of  sugar  from  Brazil  to 
the  United  States. 

3.  In  December  1961,  during  the  discussions  held  by  the  President  of  the  Sugar 
and  Alcohol  Institute  of  Brazil,  Ambassador  Barbosa  da  Silva,  with  officials  of 
the  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  and  the  Treasury  and  the  “Food  for 
Peace”  and  AID  agencies,  a  number  of  possible  formulas  were  examined  and, 
subsequently,  a  letter  from  the  Brazilian  Ambassador  in  Washington  was  sent, 
January  3,  1962,  to  officials  of  the  above-mentioned  sectors  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  summarizing  Brazilian  views  with  an  attached  memorandum  outlining 
proposals  for  the  first  semester  of  1962  and  for  the  long-range  period. 

4.  On  February  12,  1962,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that  “some 
importation  of  sugar  would  be  authorized  from  countries  agreeing  to  purchase 
additional  U.S.  agricultural  commodities”  (USDA  552-62)  and  on  March  12, 
1962,  the  Embassy  submitted,  in  its  note  No.  82,  a  proposal  for  the  sale,  in  the 
first  semester  of  1962,  of  up  to  300,000  metric  tons  of  sugar  against  purchases  of 
wheat,  the  total  FOB  value  of  which  would  be  the  total  FOB  value  of  sugar 
authorized  for  import.  On  April  19,  1962,  an  Agricultural  Trade  Agreement  was 
signed,  providing  for  the  importation  by  the  U.S.  of  50.000  short  tons  of  Brazilian 
sugar  and  the  purchase  by  Brazil  of  85,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States. 

5.  In  the  meantime,  during  President  Goulart’s  recent  visit  to  Washington, 
a  request  for  the  negotiation  of  a  long-term  agreement  for  the  supply  of  U.S. 
P.L.  480  wheat  to  Brazil  was  examined  at  the  highest  levels  with  United 
States  officials  and  was  favorably  received  by  President  Kennedy.  Similarly, 
on  that  occasion,  Brazilian  expectations  regarding  access  to  the  U.S.  sugar¬ 
importing  market  were  emphasized. 

6.  In  line  with  the  action  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraphs  and  having  in 
mind  the  relatively  close  date  of  expiration  of  the  “Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended”  discussions  were  engaged  in  between  representatives  of  Brazilian 
sugar  interests  and  United  States  wheatgrowers  which  resulted  in  an  agreeable 
formula  for  relating  purchases  of  U.S.  wheat  by  Brazil  to  sales  of  Brazilian  sugar 
to  the  U.S.  consistent  with  the  export  and  supply  management  objectives  of 
U.S.  and  Brazil  wheat  and  sugar  interests.  A  copy  of  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  outlining  such  a  formula  is  attached. 

7.  The  memorandum  indicates  the  basis  for  a  five-year  program  of  parallel 
transactions  in  U.S.  wheat  and  Brazilian  sugar,  setting  up  a  target  for  pur¬ 
chases  of  U.S.  wheat  by  Brazil  during  1962/1966  at  11,380.000  metric  tons  (as¬ 
suming  consumption  increases  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  per  year)  and  a  target 
for  sales  of  Brazilian  sugar  to  the  U.S.  at  776,000  short  tons  per  year  during  the 
same  period. 

8.  As  indicated  in  paragraph  6  of  the  formula  outlined  in  page  8  of  the  at¬ 
tached  memorandum,  its  provisions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  concerned  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Brazilian  Government.  The  program  has  been  approved  in  principle 
and  the  Embassy  has  been  instructed  to  notify  the  proper  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  of  the  Brazilian  Government  willingness  to  negotiate  a  five-year 
agreement  to  purchase  wheat  from  the  United  States  along  the  lines  of  the  above- 
mentioned  formula,  under  the  assumption  that  the  system  of  quotas  by  countries 
now  prevailing  in  the  “Sugar  Act”  may  be  preserved  and  that  Brazil  be  granted 
a  substantial  basic  quota. 

9.  It  is  understood  that  the  five-year  program  would  have  to  be  readjusted 
to  the  extent  that  (a)  the  amount,  nature,  or  duration  of  the  sugar  quotas  at¬ 
tributed  to  Brazil  differ  substantially  from  what  is  envisaged  in  the  program ; 
(b)  changes  in  P.L.  480  or  the  availability  of  wheat  to  Brazil  under  the  different 
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titles  of  that  law  make  it  incompatible  with  the  implementation  of  the  program ; 
(c)  the  actual  experience  in  Brazil  regarding  the  rate  of  increase  in  wheat  con¬ 
sumption  under  conditions  of  free  availability  does  not  correspond  to  the  targets 
of  the  program.  (By  free  availability  what  is  meant  is  the  suspension  of  re¬ 
strictions  to  imports  but  no  undertaking  to  artificially  stimulate  consumption.) 

10.  In  the  event  that  Brazil  is  not  granted  a  quota  in  the  amount  envisaged 
in  the  program,  Brazil  would  still  be  Mulling  to  earmark  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  sugar  to  the  purchase  of  U.S.  wheat  in  order  to  implement  a 
program. 

11.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  sugar  exports  to  the 
United  States  will  be  of  a  level  compatible  with  the  large-scale  scope  of  a  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  program,  and  it  is  felt  that  adequate  implementation  will  be 
achieved  if  the  U.S.  prefers  to  establish  the  Brazilian  basic  quota  in  an  amount 
in  excess  of,  or  in  the  order  of,  300  or  400  thousand  short  tons. 

12.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  the  means  of  permitting  Brazil 
to  gradually  come  to  an  adequate  level  of  consumption  of  wheat  by  expanding 
imports  from  the  U.S.  over  and  above  present  levels  M’ithout  interfering  with  the 
present  or  projected  pattern  of  purchases  from  other  sources  and,  at  the  same 
time,  preserving  a  margin  for  the  development  of  domestic  production. 

Washington,  May  25, 1962. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nemir. 

May  I  ask  if  the  expropriation  without  compensation  of  the  I.T.  &  T. 
property  in  Rio  de  Sol  is  the  only  instance  of  expropriation  by  a 
Brazilian  state  of  American  property  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Senator  Douglas,  I  think  you  said  expropriation  with¬ 
out  compensation.  Actually,  this  problem  that  we  have  had  in  the 
House  and  here — the  first  action  of  the  Federal  Government  was  to 
take  this  action  out  of  State  hands  and  see  that  it  was  handled  prop¬ 
erly,  and  that  compensation  was  given  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Brazil.  That  was  the  action  taken,  which  we  documented  in  our 
testimony  before  the  House. 

Senator  Douglas.  Has  I.T.  &  T.  received  compensation? 

Mr.  Nemir.  They  will  receive  compensation,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Fixed  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Well,  by  negotiation  with  the  Federal  Brazilian 
Government. 

Senator  Douglas.  Of  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Have  there  been  any  other  instances  of  expro¬ 
priation  or  nationalization  of  American  property? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Not  others — but  others  provided  for. 

This  is  what  I  filed  all  these  reports  about. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  are  the  other  instances  besides  the  tele¬ 
phone  property? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Well,  the  one  that  received — the  most  recent  one,  that 
is  the  basis  of  this  press  release,  which  is  a  decree  that  Brazil  recently 
passed  which  was  at  the  request  of  an  American  power  company 
who  had  gone  to  Brazil  and  wanted  a  basis  for  selling — model  after 
what  they  had  done  in  other  countries — Colombia,  Mexico,  Argen¬ 
tina.  I  would  read  this  here.  It  won’t  take  but  a  moment. 

With  the  purpose  of  protecting  foreign  investments  in  Brazil,  the  Brazilian 
Government  issued  a  decree  regulating  expropriations  in  that  country.  It  is 
based  on  a  proposal  submitted  by  the  largest  American  investors  in  Brazil - 
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Senator  Douglas.  What  is  this  largest  American  company  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  American  Power.  We  have  in  our  testimony  before  the 
House.  It  is  the  American  Power  Co. 

I  will  just  finish  this  first  paragraph. 

It  is  based  on  a  proposal  submitted!  by  the  largest  American  investors  in 
Brazil  and  in  line  with  similar  expropriation  issued  in  the  past  by  Mexico, 
Argentina,  and  Colombia.  The  new  decree  is  also  a  result  of  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  arrived  at  high  level  during  the  visit  of  President  Goulart  to 
the  United  States  last  April. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  I  am  still  not  clear.  What  other  industries 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Brazilian  Government  or  by  the  states  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any.  I  think  the  I.T.  &  T.  is 
the  case. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  see. 

Now,  would  you  be  agreeable  to  an  amendment  of  the  Cooley  bill 
to  say  that  the  quota  will  be  granted  provided  the  compensation  is 
submitted  to  an  international  court? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  no  problem  with  that  amendment. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  would  be  willing  to  have  the  case  adjudi¬ 
cated  by  an  international  tribunal? 

Mr.  Nemir.  If  that  is  what  it  provides,  and  it  is  fair  to  all  countries 
and  no  discrimination  involved,  yes,  sir,  we  will  agree  to  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  Are  you  speaking  for  the  Brazilian  Government 
in  this  connection,  or  simply  for  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute? 

Mr.  Nemir.  No,  sir — I  guess  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  Brazilian 
Government.  I  am  speaking  for  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute — 
which  is  an  entity  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Nemir,  Brazil  has  not  previously  had  a  quota. 

Mr.  Nemir.  No,  sir,  it  has  not. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  Cooley  bill  gives  it  a  permanent  quota  of 
190,000  tons  a  year,  a  temporary  quota  of  150,000  tons,  or  a  total  of 
340,000  tons.  This  differential  over  the  world  price  is  $56  a  ton. 
The  value  of  the  subsidy  over  the  world  price  annually  is  $19  million, 
and  over  5  years  is  equal  to  $95  million. 

You  want  to  have  this  increased  to  750,000  tons  a  year,  which  will  be 
a  subsidy  of  approximately  $44  million  a  year,  or  $220  million  over 
the  5  years. 

Now,  aren’t  you  asking  quite  a  lot  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Senator  Douglas,  I  think  the  Brazilian  proposal  elimi¬ 
nates  the  question  of  subsidy,  because  we  are  giving  back  what  we 
are  getting.  And  when  you  consider  the  cost  of  carrying  the  wheat 
and  in  terms  of  losses,  interest,  all,  I  think  it  is  practically  dollar  for 
dollar. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  would  sell  your  sugar  at  American  prices, 
isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir.  And  we  would  buy  the  wheat  for  the  world 
price. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  world  price  of  wheat  is  less  than  the  Ameri¬ 
can  price. 

Mr.  Nemir.  That  is  quite  true. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  you  would  be  selling  at  an  inflated  American 
price  and  buying  at  a  deflated  world  price. 

Mr.  Nemir.  We  will  buy  at  the  world  price. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Then  why  not  sell  at  the  world  price? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Well,  that  question  is  another  question. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  I  think  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  question. 
Here  you  want  to  buy  and  simply  pay  the  world  price,  which  is  less 
than  the  American  price.  But  you  want  to  sell  at  the  American 
price  which  is  higher  than  the  world  price. 

Now,  to  use  the  old  illustration,  if  it  is  salt  for  the  goose,  then 
why  not  for  the  gander  ?  If  you  want  to  buy  at  a  world  price,  why  not 
sell  at  a  world  price  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Well - 

Senator  Douglas.  Or  do  you  think  Uncle  Sam  is  someone  that 
can  always  be  taken,  and  that  Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  are  either  softhearted  or  softheaded,  one  or 
the  other  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Well,  Senator  Douglas,  I  have  a  little  bit  different 
reasoning  for  this  sugar — the  reason  for  the  price.  If  you  permit 
me — I  know  the  time  is  short. 

Senator  Douglas.  No,  I’m  going  to  stay  here  until  you  finish. 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  personal  statement,  then,  if 
I  may. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  rather  risky  time  for  the  United  States  to  assume 
a  surplus  will  exist  under  world  prices.  And  I  think  it  is  the  obliga¬ 
tion  ofthe  Congress  to  insure  that  in  this  particular  period  that  the 
incentives  are  not  only  sufficient  all  the  way  around — because  I  happen 
not  to  share  the  view  that  there  is  a  surplus.  There  has  been  in  the 
last  year  or  so - 

Senator  Douglas.  The  international  sugar  statistics  indicate  a  total 
surplus  of  around  10  million  tons. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Sir,  if  I  may  comment  on  that — I  think  I  should,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  basis  of  my  thinking. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  deny  the  international  sugar  figures? 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  am  familiar  with  them,  Senator  Douglas.  Of  course, 
these  are  my  personal  views.  My  views  are  that  when  we  cut  off  Cuba 
we  had  quite  a  bit  of  luck  in  terms  of  stocks.  The  world  production 
in  Europe  was  a  good  one,  an  excellent  one.  We  had  3  million  tons 
additional  production.  We  had  6 y2  million  tons  in  Cuba.  This  year 
Europe  is  3  million  down,  2  million  down  in  Cuba.  That  is  a  shift 
of  5  million.  Every  year  the  world  consumption  goes  up  about  2 
million  tons.  So  that  is  a  shift  of  9  million  tons  in  2  years.  So  I 
think  the  situation  has  changed.  I  would  be  a  little  bit  afraid  of  a  5- 
year  program  if  you  did  not  have  incentives. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  our  hearings,  country  after  country  has  come 
in  and  said  they  have  a  surplus.  I  have  not  struck  a  single  country 
that,  said  they  were  in  short  supply.  Are  they  telling  fibs  or  what? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Well,  I  think  I  should  also  say,  if  you  permit  me— I 
know  it  is  late — that  the  sugar  world  today  has  been  living  danger¬ 
ously  in  terms  of  stocks,  and  that  because  of  this  surplus  feeling.  Once 
the  feeling  of  surplus  is  removed,  a  change  of  idea  of  stocks  to  be 
carried  can  cause  real  trouble  in  sugar. 

Now,  I  for  one  feel  we  should  not  be  without  incentives  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  period,  when  the  Communists  have  so  much  control  of  sugar — 
that  the  United  States  should  have  its  ideas  of  how  it  is  going  to  get 
its  sugar  through  this  next  few  years. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Now,  Mr.  Nemir,  I  have  to  ask  you  an  unpleasant 
question ;  namely,  what  are  your  fees  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  The  fee  for  the  firm  is  $25,000  a  year. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  there  a  side  agreement,  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  No,  no  side  agreement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
new  at  this  lobbying  business.  We  registered  in  March,  I  think — 
March  or  April — and  the  fee  is  to  take  care  of  all  expenses.  It  is  our 
judgment  of  a  budget. 

Senator  Douglas.  Don’t  you  get  something  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  We  will  get  a  small  fraction ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  is  the  small  fraction  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Well,  it  is  taxes,  less  a  quarter  of  a  percent— it  is 
about — it  figures  about  an  eighth — with  a  limitation — it  has  a  ceil¬ 
ing — plus  some  fractional,  one-eighth — it  works  out  about  one-eighth 
to  one-fourth,  after  you  take  off  taxes. 

Senator  Douglas.  One-eightli  of  one- fourth  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Of  the  tonnage. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  now — tonnage  will  be  $110  a  ton,  roughly. 

Mr.  Nemir.  No — one  quarter  of  1  percent  of - 

Senator  Douglas.  1  percent  of  that  will  be  $1.10  a  ton.  Now,  what 
is  your  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Well,  the  fee — excuse  me,  sir.  The  fee  is  against  that. 
First  there  is  a  percentage  of  setup  fee,  and  then  the  minimum  is 
;$25,000.  That  counts  against  that. 

Senator  Douglas.  This  is  a  minimum  of  $25,000  a  year,  plus  what  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Plus  whatever  fraction  of  a  percent  is  of  the  tonnage 
over  $25,000,  with  a  limitation  not  yet  decided,  and  we  have  a  tax 
problem — there  is  a  tax  in  Brazil  on  this.  I’m  sorry,  sir,  but  that’s 
the  way  it  is.  I  have  not  settled  it  myself. 

Senator  Douglas.  Just  a  moment.  First  let’s  get  this  percentage. 
What  is  the  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  One-quarter. 

Senator  Douglas.  One-quarter  of  1  percent  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Less  30  percent,  less  probably  another  10  percent. 

Senator  Douglas.  Let’s  get  the  quarter  of  the  percent.  One-quarter 
of  a  percent  of  what  ?  Of  the  price  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Of  the  value  per  ton  of  sugar  in  Brazil. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  value  per  ton - 

Mr.  Nemir.  This  is  a  Brazilian  contract,  based  upon  the  value  of 
sugar  in  Brazil. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  terms  of  American  price. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  that  would  be  roughly  what  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  About  a  hundred  dollars. 

Senator  Douglas.  A  hundred  dollars  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  metric  ton. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  you  get  one-eighth  of  a  percent  of  that,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Nemir.  No,  sir.  It  is  one-quarter. 

Senator  Douglas.  That’s  25  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir.  Then  reduce  that - 

Senator  Douglas.  Wait  a  minute.  We  have  to  take  one  step  at  a 
time. 
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Multiplied  by  340,000  tons  it  comes,  according  to  my  figures,  to 
$85,000. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir.  Then  you  have  to  take  30  percent  off  for 
Brazilian  taxes. 

Senator  Douglas.  According  to  my  figures,  that  is  $25,500 — leaving 
$59,500. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Reduce  that  10  percent,  because  it  is  metric  tons,  and 
not  short  tons  in  our  contract. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  say  you  are  being  paid  in  short  tons  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  No,  sir.  Metric  tons. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  see,  340,000  short  tons  would  be  less  than  340,000 
metric  tons.  It  would  be  about - 

Mr.  Nemir.  Roughly  300,000,  metric  tons. 

Senator  Douglas.  Deduct  roughly  10  percent — which  would  be 
$5,950 — $53,550  contingent.  Now,  is  that  in  addition  to  the  $25,000? 

Mr.  Nemir.  No,  sir ;  that  goes  against  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  roughly,  if  you  get  nothing,  if  the  adminis¬ 
tration  bill  is  passed,  you  get  $25,000. 

Mr.  Nemir.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  If  the  Cooley  bill  is  passed,  you  get  $53,550. 

Mr.  Hatiiorn.  It  is  on  the  sugar  sales  here — the  tonnage  sold  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  pretty  close  to  right,  Senator.  I 
think  that’s  fairly  close. 

Senator  Douglas.  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Nemir.  That  is  before  taxes,  I  believe. 

Senator  Douglas.  No,  no,  it  includes  the  Brazilian  tax  of  30  per¬ 
cent.  You  see,  it  would  have  been  $85,000.  You  deducted  30  percent 
for  the  Brazilian  tax. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir.  That  includes  all  expenses,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  am  being  very  generous  in  this,  because  Bra¬ 
zilian  tax,  of  course,  will  decrease  the  tax  which  you  would  have  to 
pay  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  am  talking  about  the  Brazilian  tax  before  the  U.S. 
tax.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  U.S.  tax. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  the  fact  that  you  pay  a  Brazilian  income  tax 
will  diminish  the  tax  you  have  to  pay  in  the  United  States,  because 
under  the  international  agreement  income  taxes  paid  abroad  are 
credited  against  income  taxes  owed  at  home.  So  you  may  get  out  of 
paying  any  American  taxes  on  this. 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  don’t  think  so.  We  have  not  figured  it  out  that  way. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  if  you  get  what  you  want,  750,000  tons, 
this  will  be  $175,000  a  year - 

Mr.  Nemir.  Our  contract  does  not  go  on  forever,  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  Wait  a  minute.  It  goes  on  for  each  of  5  years; 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  No,  sir.  We  only  have  a  2-year  contract. 

Senator  Douglas.  It  goes  on  for  2  years. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Let  us  summarize  this  now. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Before  you  summarize,  may  I  say  what  is  the  intent  of 
this  contract? 
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Senator  Douglas.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  reality,  and  then  we  will 
come  to  the  intent. 

Mr.  Nemir.  All  right. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Chairman — will  the  chairman  yield?  I 
wonder  if  this  agreement- — the  registration  of  this  contract  is  supposed 
to  be  registered  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  it  is  a  public 
document.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  proper  for  him  to  supply  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  record  a  copy  of  his  agreement.  I  think  that  might 
clarify  it. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would.  I  might  say  this,  though. 
A  contract  with  the  Brazilian  Government  requires  Portuguese  and 
English  translations,  and  4  or  5  copies.  We  still  have  to  finish  the 
contract  in  Brazil — although  I  can  supply  the  committee  with  where 
we  are  today.  But  there  are  some  modifications. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  let  me  summarize  that. 

If  you  get  the  750,000  tons  at  25  cents  a  ton  that  would  be  $175,000. 
If  you  pay  a  Brazilian  tax  of  30  percent  on  that — this  is  on  a  yearly 
basis — that  would  give  you  $52,500,  or  $122,500  in  2  years,  and  that 
$52,500  Brazilian  tax  would  diminish  your  American  tax  by  that 
amount.  When  we  have  asked  others  about  their  fees  we  have  not 
deducted  the  tax  they  may  owe  on  it.  That  is  very  important  to  know. 
And  10  percent  of  that  would  be  $12,000,  roughlv,  or  you  would  get 
$110,000. 

Now,  you  say  that  is  for  2  years  ?  That  would  be  $220,000. 

Now,  Mr.  Gardner  said  he  had  hoped  that  his  contract  might  be 
renewed  if  the  agreement  with  Mauritius  continued  for  5  years.  Do 
you  have  any  gentleman’s  understanding  that  at  the  expiration  of 
your  contract  it  will  be  renewed  for  additional  years  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Senator  Douglas,  this  involves  the  concept  of  how 
much  money  should  be  spent  on — on  a  foreign  government’s  interest 
in  a  particular  market.  Now,  Brazil  shipped  last  year  300,000  tons 
for  the  first  time.  The  previous  year  100.000  tons.  They  had  no  sugar 
representation  here. 

Senator  Douglas.  Did  you  get  a  commission  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  No,  sir.  But  they  realized  the  void.  So  they  wished, 
like  any  other  sugar  group,  to  have  an  office  here,  and  their  intention 
is  to  go  toward  a  permanent  office  here  to  handle  affairs  throughout 
the  year,  not  just  for  lobbying,  but  all  the  expenses  and  development 
work  that  should  be  done  for  a  country  of  that  size.  And  this  is  to 
set  that  office  up,  not  as  a  fee  to  us. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  think  you  will  be  displaced  by  this  Brazilian 
official  office  after  a  time? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Well,  I  hope  to  stay  with  it.  I  am  after  permanent 
representation. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  hope  the  contract  will  lie  renewed  in  some 
form  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir ;  we  certainly  do. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  now,  what  about  the  wheat  agreement? 
If  the  wheat  agreement  goes  through,  would  you  get  a  commission — 
a  brokerage  fee  on  the  sale  of  the  purchase  of  wheat  by  Brazil? 

Mr.  Nemir.  No,  sir;  not  one  penny.  The  wheat  thing  is  something 
that  I  worked  with  for  3  years.  I  am  familiar  with  it.  It  is  a  clean, 
straight  offer  to  the  United  States,  designed  to  raise  the  consumption 
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of  wheat  in  Brazil.  It  is  needed.  And  all  they  need  is  foreign  ex¬ 
change  to  buy  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  would  not  get  anything  in  addition. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Not  a  penny ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Has  Brazil  paid  anybody  a  fee  under  wheat  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  No  one? 

Mr.  Nemir.  No  one — not  to  my  knowledge,  Senator.  And  I  am 
fairly  familiar  with  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  We  raise  these  questions,  not  to  be  unpleasant. 
This  is  not  illegal  of  course — we  want  that  understood.  But  it  indi¬ 
cates  with  these  fees  being  paid,  that  we  create  lobbyists  in  this  coun¬ 
try  inevitably  to  increase  purchases  from  these  nations  on  terms  as 
favorable  to  these  other  nations  as  possible.  And  since  these  claims 
are  being  furthered  by  American  citizens,  it  creates  a  group  inside 
the  United  States  whose  financial  interests  are  adverse  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  favorable  to  other  countries.  >  .  . 

Now,  as  I  say,  this  is  legal.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  unethical. 
But  it  is  something  that  should  be  known,  so  that  we  can  understand 
the  pressures  which  arise  and  so  that  the  general  public  may  be  pre¬ 
pared.  That  is  why  some  of  us  have  been  asking  these  questions. 

Do  you  want  to  reply  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Hatiiorn.  Senator  Douglas,  I  think  the  fact  that  Brazil  enters 
into  the  market  with  this  tremendous  tonnage  of  sugar,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  here  of  misunderstandings  on  the  shipments  of  sugai 
coming  in  through  the  institute  sales — the  institute  needs^  lepiesenta- 
tion  here  that  the  American  public  will  have  access  to.  \Ve  have  an 
obligation  beyond  presenting  the  views  of  Brazil  to  this  committee. 
We  have  a  legal  obligation  in  case  problems  arise  of  duty,  customs, 
or  in  suits  with  private  importers  here — we  have  that  obligation  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  no  extra  fee.  And  this  is  part  of  the  thing  that  could  lead  to 
misunderstanding. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  your  fees  increase — the  more  sugar  we  take 
from  Brazil  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Senator,  that  is  not  the  reason  for  the  problem.  The 
reason  for  the  contingency  is  the  reluctance  of  a  foreign  government 
to  establish  the  budget  necessary  to  maintain  an  office.  They  just 
prefer  it  that  way.  I  prefer  the  flat  payment  arrangement — at  some 
point  I  hope  to  have  one.  It  is  not  a  thing  that  you  design.  It  is  a 
thing  that  you  recognize  as  a  reality. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  say  you  were  employed  just  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Who  represented  Brazil  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  They  did  not  have  any  representation.  Yes,  I  believe 
they  did — sorry. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Who  was  it? 

Senator  Douglas.  I  think  the  record  would  show  who  appeared  lor 
Brazil.  I  personally  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  am  asking  the  witness — who  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Cox. 
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Senator  Fttlbright.  Wliat  did  the  Brazilian  Government  pay  him — 
on  what  basis  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  I’m  sorry,  I  don’t  have  that  information. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  Are  you  registered  under  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  F ulbright.  Did  you  register  in  Portuguese  or  English  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  In  English. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Have  you  a  copy  of  what  you  registered  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  F ulbright.  Why  can’t  you  supply  it  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  can.  It  is  there.  I  thought  you  had  it,  Senator — 
sorry. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  asked  a  moment  ago  if  you  could  make  it 
available,  and  you  said  you  did  not  know  whether  it  was  translated 
or  not. 

Mr.  Nemir.  No,  it  is  filed. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Does  that  registration  agreement  contain  in  it 
the  details  of  your  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  just  for  convenience — it  is  a  public  docu¬ 
ment.  When  you  register  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  anybody 
is  free  to  see  it.  But  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  do  not  know  why  you 
could  not  make  it  available  for  this  record. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Senator  Fulbright,  I  thought  you  had  it.  I’m  sorry. 

Senator  F ulbright.  Why  did  you  think  I  had  it  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Well,  because - 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  asked  a  moment  ago.  I  thought  you  said  you 
didn’t  know — you  didn’t  know  if  you  had  one  translated. 

Mr.  Nemir.  No  ;  I  said  we  still  had - 

Mr.  Hatiiorn.  Senator,  we  did  not  have  it  with  us.  We  did  not 
know  you  were  going  to  ask  these  questions.  We  were  here  all  day 
waiting  to  testify. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  heard  me  ask  the  other  witnesses  about 
this. 

Mr.  IIathorn.  We  had  no  opportunity  to  go  get  a  copy  and  bring 
it  in  here. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  will  supply  it. 

Mr.  Hatiiorn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  all  these  foreign 
lobbyists — they  are  usually  Americans  lobbying  for  foreign  interests, 
such  as  you  have  so  eloquently  stated— I  think  all  of  these  ought  to 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  so  we  do  know  what  this  bill  is  generating 
in  this  field,  because  it  is  not  only  in  this  field,  but  it  is  in  many  other 
fields.  I  think  it  is  something  that  the  public  does  not  know  about. 
I  would  certainly  suggest  that  these  witnesses  be  requested  to  supply 
a  copy  of  their  agreements. 

Senator  Douglas.  Unless  there  is  objection,  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  to  request  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
copies  of  these  agreements — not  merely  for  those  who  appear - 
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Senator  Fulbrigi-it.  I  may  suggest — I  would  like  that  it  be  re¬ 
quested  from  the  individuals  who  appear,  because  many  of  the  filings 
at  the  Department  of  J ustice  are  quite  inadequate  and  do  not  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Senator  Douglas.  Very  well.  We  will  do  that.  But  I  think  in 
common  fairness,  we  should  also  include  representatives  of  countries 
which  have  received  quotas  but  have  not  made  a  personal  appearance. 
Otherwise,  the  hardy  will  be  penalized  and  the  wary  will  get  off  scot 
free. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  would  like  very  much  that  you  ask  those  also. 
You  named  some  of  them — for  example,  those  who  have  not  appeared, 
but  did  appear  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Robert  Chrisman,  of  the  Netherlands,  asking  for  an  increase  of 
4,000  to  10,000.  Mr.  Irving  Davidson  of  Ecuador,  asking  for  a  quota 
of  30,000,  with  none  at  all  now.  Miss  Dina  Dellale,  representing 
the  Costa  Rican  producers,  4,000  to  30,000  in  the  House.  And  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ley  McDonald,  representing  the  Panamanian  producers  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4,000  to  15,000.  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Quinn,  representing  the 
British  West  Indies,  84,000  to  100,000.  And  Mr.  Walter  Sterling 
Surrey,  representing  the  French  West  Indies,  from  nothing  to  40,000. 

I  think  this  is  an  integral  part  of  this  whole  bill.  We  ought  to 
know  what  it  generates,  what  are  some  of  the  implications  of  the 
House  bill. 

Senator  Douglas.  Since  time  is  of  the  essence,  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  clerk  to  send  telegrams  immediately  to  all  these  representatives 
asking  for  submission  tomorrow  morning  of  their  agreements. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  would  also  like,  for  my  own  information,  to 
request  the  fees  received  by  the  representatives  of  the  American 
producers — these  various  associations  that  have  come  in  here  and 
brought  such  pressures  to  bear  upon  increasing - 

Senator  Douglas.  I  think  that  would  be  an  excellent  suggestion. 
I  will  ask  the  clerk  to  send  telegrams  to  the  beet  sugar  producers,  to 
the  cane  sugar  producers,  to  the  refiners,  to  all  groups. 

Senator  Fulbright.  To  their  lobbyists  who  have  been  working  for 
this  bill— their  representatives,  I  should  say. 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association  has  one.  You  know  them 
all.  The  clerk  knows  all  of  them. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the  record 
at  this  point  a  list  of  the  Sugar  Act  payments  in  excess  of  $50,000  made 
to  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet  producers  for  the  1960  crop.  I  think  it 
is  also  information  that  is  very  pertinent  to  this.  These  are  the  in¬ 
dividual  payments  for  the  large  amounts — running  up  as  high  as 
$775,000, 1  may  say,  to  one  corporation ;  direct  payment. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  read  them  aloud,  so  those  present  would  have 
the  benefit  of  this  information. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  it  is  a  long  list.  The  largest  one  is  the 
U.S.  Sugar  Corp.  receiving  $775,000.  Then  there  are  a  number  of 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000 — Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  $500,000 — - 
and  so  on.  All  of  these  direct  payments  total  up  to  $72,985,000. 
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(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Sugar  Act  payments  in  excess  of  $50,000  made  to  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet 

producers,  1060  crop 

Producer  Payment 

Domestic  beet  area :  Newhall  Land  &  Farming  Co -  $51, 122 


Mainland  cane  sugar  area  : 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc -  351,  403 

South  Coast  Corp _  303,  971 

Southdown,  Ine - - -  186,  270 

U.S.  Sugar  Corp _  775, 121 

Sterling  Sugar  Co _  78,  772 

Churchill  &  Thibaut _  55,  577 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc _  60,  047 

A.  Wilbert’s  Sons _  62,  090 

Milliken  &  Farwell _  73,  036 

Savoie  Farms _ : _  52,  391 


Total,  mainland  sugarcane _  1,  998,  678 


Hawaii : 

Ewa  Plantation  Co _  385,  747 

Gay  &  Robinson _  136,  279 

Grove  Farm  Co.,  Ltd _  275,  255 

Hakalau  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  155,  398 

Hamakua  Mill  Co _  212,  519 

Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co _  361,  632 

Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co _  980,  691 

Hilo  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  166.  446 

Plonokaa  Sugar  Co _  230,  254 

Hutchinson  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  245,  923 

Kahulm  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  169,  559 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  342, 187 

Kilauea  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  157,  254 

Kohala  Sugar  Co _  360,  695 

Lihue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd _  424,  423 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co _  229,  533 

McBryde  Sugar  Co _  229,  533 

Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  500,  089 

Olokele  Sugar  Co _  246,  705 

Onomea  Sugar  Co _  203,  218 

Paauhau  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  141,  281 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co _  174,  619 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd _  413, 127 

Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  282,364 

Waialua  Agriculture  Co.,  Ltd _  466,  215 

Wailuku  Sugar  Co _  233, 192 


Total,  Hawaii _  7,  788,  757 


Puerto  Rico : 

Luce  &  Company,  S.  en  C _  590,  661 

Sucesion  .J.  Serralles  and  Wirshing  &  Co.,  S.  en  C.,  coproducers _  370,  903 

Heirs  of  Miguel  Esteve  Blanes,  deceased,  et.  al.,  joint  operators-  137,  312 

C.  Brewer  Puerto  Rico,  Inc _  431,  530 

Antonia  Cabassa  Vd.  Fajardo,  et.al.,  joint  operators _  111,  4S9 

Miguel  A.  Garcia  Mendez,  Fredeswinda  Ramirez  de  Arellano _  69,  858 

Antonio  Roig,  Suers.,  S.  en  C _  339,  403 

Mario  Mercado  e  Hijos,  a  partnership _  103,  786 

Jorge  Gonzalez  Hernandez,  et.al.,  coproducers _  58,  750 

Heirs  of  Mario  L.  Mercado  Parra,  deceased ;  heirs  of  Mario  L. 

Mercado  Parra,  deceased,  and  Gregorio  Multedo  and  Southern 

Transport,  Inc _  95,  927 

Ernesto  Quinones  Sambolin _  63,  267 
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Puerto  Rico — Continued 

Heirs  of  Lucas  P.  Valdivieso,  deceased _  $82,  363 

Quintero  &  Davila,  Ltd _  57,  584 

Waldemar  Bravo _  87,  402 

Ramon  Gonzalez  Hernandez _  108,  311 


Total  Puerto  Rico _  2,  708,  446 

Virgin  Islands:  Virgin  Islands  Corporation _  62,017 


Total,  all  areas -  12,  609,  020 

Total  1960-crop  Sugar  Act  payments  for  all  areas _  72, 985,  573 


Senator  Douglas.  Do  I  understand  that  the  subsidy  paid  to  those 
receiving  more  than  $50,000  a  year  comes  to  a  total  of  $72  million? 

Senator  Fulbright.  These  are  the  domestic  people,  not  the  foreign. 
These  are  the  ones  the  representatives  of  whom  I  have  just  asked  to 
be  put  in  the  record  what  they  are  paid.  This  includes  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Hawaii,  the  mainland  sugar  cane  and  domestic  beet. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  would  like  peruse  this  for  my  own  informa¬ 
tion.  I  will  not  say  edification. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  want  to  point  out  for  the  record  that  this  is 
the  direct  cash  payment.  This  is  by  no  means  the  total  subsidy,  which 
is  chargeable  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States.  These  are  only 
the  direct  payments.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  increased 
price  which  the  consumer  pays.  That  runs,  you  know,  up  to  $600 
or  $700  million.  But  those  are  direct  payments.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  record  for  the  information  of  the  press  and  the  country, 
because  I  don’t  think  they  understand  the  significance  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Nemir,  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this  point,  but  I  think  it  is 
significant  that  what  we  are  generating  here — you  just  stated,  because 
of  the  prospect  of  these  great  subsidies,  you  want  to  establish  a  new 
office — Brazil  does. 

Doesn’t  Brazil  have  quite  a  large  Embassy  here  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Don’t  they  have  commercial  attaches  in  their 
Embassy  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  can’t  they  handle  business  of  this  kind 
and  present  their  case  to  the  Government  here  ?  Is  it  only  because  the 
Congress  is  undertaking  to  set  these  quotas  that  it  is  necessary  to  hire 
people  such  as  yourself  to  come  to  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  would  be  a  good  one  to 
answer  that.  I  have  been  mostly  in  sugar  for  25,  27  years. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  have  many  other  clients  besides  Brazil? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Oh,  yes;  I  do.  This  is  the  only  foreign  country  I 
represent.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  risk  for  any  country,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  not  to  be  fully  conversant  with  every  detail 
of  this  complex  sugar  law. 

Senator  Fulbright.  When  you  say  under  the  present  circumstances, 
you  mean  when  a  committee  of  Congress  is  undertaking  to  dole  out 
these  quotas.  If  this  was  done  in  an  orderly  manner  by  the  admin¬ 
istration — 

Mr.  Nemir.  I’m  sorry,  Senator,  I  think  for  the  last  2  years  they 
have  needed  someone.  They  have  had  a  public  relations  problem  in 
their  selling,  and  misunderstandings  for  the  last  2  years. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  To  my  knowledge,  the  United  States  does  not 
employ  private  lobby  ists  to  do  our  business  abroad.  We  depend  upon 
our  governmental  representatives,  do  we  not?  I  have  never  heard 
of  the  United  States  hiring  a  lobbyist  and  paying  him  any  contingent 
fees  to  obtain  business  in  Great  Britain,  for  example. 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  think  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  private  business,  a 
private  American  business - 

Senator  Fulbright.  Doesn’t  this  arise  primarily  because  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  is  undertaking  to  settle  this  matter,  and  therefore 
to  meet  that  situation  Brazil  and  all  the  others  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
to  hire  special  counsel,  such  as  yourself,  and  all  the  others - 

Mr.  Nemir.  If  you  do  not,  you  get  left. 

Senator  Fulbright.  But  if  it  was  handled  in  the  regular  way, 
where  the  administration  handled  these  matters,  the  commercial  at¬ 
tache  at  the  Brazilian  Embassy  would  be  quite  competent  to  go  and 
see  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  nego¬ 
tiate  about  such  matters,  would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Senator,  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  agree.  I  think  it  re¬ 
quires  more  time  and  attention.  In  fact,  one  person  cannot  follow 
this. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  how  many  people  are  in  the  Brazilian 
Embassy  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Well,  I’m  sorry — 15 - 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  have  15  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  They  would  probably  have  to  hire  Americans  to  do  it. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  would  assume  they  have  very  competent 
people. 

Mr.  Nemir.  They  do. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  think  the  reason  for  this — it  grows  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  way  this  has  been  handled.  I  can  understand  that  it 
would  be  not  only  improper,  but  undignified  for  a  diplomat  to  come 
over  and  plead  his  case  before  a  committee  of  Congress.  This  is  not 
customary.  But  actually  the  need  for  your  services  has  grown  out  of 
the  way  this  bill  has  been  handled,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  I  would  say  the  need  has  increased.  I  would  not  say 
it  is  entirely  new. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Most  of  these  applicants  or  representatives  I 
do  not  think  formerly  ever  appeared  until  the  Congress  had  this  great 
pie  to  cut  up  a  a  result  of  the  Cuban  quota  being  available,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  Senator  Fulbright,  since  1934,  this  is  the  first  time  where 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  find  3  million  tons  of  sugar. 

Senator  Fulbright.  We  have  no  trouble  going  out  and  finding  it. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Well,  I  am  not  as  confident  as  some  are  that  it  will  be 
available  in  the  next  5  years. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  do  not  have  any  doubt  about  it  being 
available,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  It  is  available,  at  a  price. 

Senator  Fulbright.  How  much  has  Brazil  increased  its  production 
during  the  past  5  years  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  The  testimony — the  full  testimony  covers  that  point. 
It  has  gone  up  quite  substantially  in  the  last  10  years. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  Fifty-four  percent  in  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Although  there  was  an  excess  of  supply  m  the 

world.  . 

Mr.  Nemir.  May  I  tell  you  why  that  happened,  since  you  ask  the 

question?  .  .  „ 

There  are  two  industries,  two  distinct  industries  m  Brazil.  One 
in  the  northeast  has  been  there  several  hundred  years,  500,  600  years. 
The  new  one  in  the  south,  which  was  necessary  to  supply  sugar  for  the 
increased  consumption  in  Brazil — which  had  been  going  up  quite 
rapidly  at  the  rate  of  about  5  or  6  percent  a  year— and  it  is  the  new 
industry  in  the  south,  where  the  potential  for  expansion  is  unlimited. 
So  they  had  two  industries. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  thank  you. 

I  want  to  correct  an  impression  which  I  gathered  from  the  verbal 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  It  was  made  before  I  had 
seen  the  detailed  list.  The  $72,985,000  paid  was  the  total  of  all  cash 
payments.  Of  this,  $12,609,000  was  paid  to  concerns  which  received 
over  $50,000.  I  made  an  erroneous  statement  of  $72  million. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  mentioned  the  United  States  Sugar 
Corp.,  a  mainland  company,  which  receives  $775,000.  .  There  were 
two  others  that  received  over  $300,000.  The  total  of  mainland  sugar¬ 
cane  payments  amounted  to  $1,998,678.  The  beet  payments  amounted 
to  $51,000  for  that  company.  The  Hawaiian  payments  amounted  to  a 
total  of  $7,788,757.  . 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co.  received 

$980,691.  .  ^  t"  *,  *  i .  n 

The  Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  $500,089.  Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  $413,- 

127.  Waialua  Agriculture  Co.  Ltd.,  $466,215. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  Luce  &  Co.  received  $590,661.  Sucesion  J.  Serralles, 
$370,903.  C.  Brewer  Puerto  Rico,  Inc.,  $431,530.  And  there  are 
various  others. 

The  total  payments  in  Puerto  Rico  amounted — to  those  over  $50,- 
000 — amounted  to  $2,708,446. 

Virgin  Islands  Corp.,  $62,017. 

The  total  for  all  those  over  $50,000,  $12,609,020. 

Since  Senator  Fulbright  will  not  be  able  to  be  here  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  at  his  request  we  would  like  to  have  Mr.  G.  Douglass  Debevoise, 
representing  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  testify. 

Perhaps  it  would  help  if  Senator  Fulbright  asks  a  few  questions, 
since  he  cannot  be  here  tomorrow,  and  then  you  can  appear  tomorrow 
and  testify. 

STATEMENT  OF  G.  DOUGLASS  DEBEVOISE,  PRESIDENT,  SOUTH 
PUERTO  RICO  SUGAR  CO. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  ask  a  few  questions  on  this  case.  Be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  anticipate  we  would  meet  tomorrow,  I  have  some  other 
engagements. 

Now,  Mr.  Debevoise,  you  represent  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.? 
Mr.  Debevoise.  I  am  president  of  it. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  As  I  understand  it,  about  25  percent  of  your 
business  is  in  Puerto  Ivico,  and  about  75  percent  of  your  production  is 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  are  interested  in  increasing  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  I  am,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Can  your  company  sell  sugar  to  the  United 
States  at  the  world  market  price,  as  contemplated  by  the  administra¬ 
tion's  bill,  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Prior  to  this  year,  had  you  been  selling  the 
Dominican  sugar  at  the  world  market  price  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  We  have  been  selling  sugar  largely  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  which  market  has  disappeared  owing  to  the  competition  of  Iron 
Curtain  country  sugars.  That  market  has  disappeared.  We  have 
no  subsidized  market  except  whatever  we  are  given  bv  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Did  your  company  sell  sugar  to  the  United 
States  during  1960  without  a  quota  premium  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  We  sold  sugar  to  the  United  States  less  2  cents  in 
1960,  and  less  21/4  cents  in  1961.  ^  *  '  ■>  .  - 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  does  that  mean  it  was -without  the  quota 
premium  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  hat  means  that  it  was  without  the  quota  premium. 
However,  we  are  suing  for  that  premium. 

Senator  F ulbrigiit.  You  are  suing  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  In  the  Court  of  Claims,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Do  you  have  a  provision  in  this  bill  regarding 
that  amount  that,  you  are  suing  for  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  have,  sir,  in  my  written  statement  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  dealt  with  this  at  some  length.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
have  the  privilege  of  giving  the  complete  story  on  it,  which  I  do  not 
believe  has  been  presented  to  you,  Senator  Fulbright,  as  yet  from 
reading  the  testimony  to  date.  It  will  take  a  moment. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  In  December - 

Senator  Fulbright.  In  order  for  the  record — this  is  dealing  with 
the  provision  in  the  House  bill  which  provides  for  payment. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Section  18. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Of  $221/2  million. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fulbright.  And  that  is  the  same  amount  involved  in  the 
suit? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Our  share  of  that,  sir,  was  $6,875,000. 

Senator  Fulbright.  All  right,  proceed. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  In  December  of  1961  I  was  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  where  I  go  six  to  seven  times  a  year.  The  situation  was  ex¬ 
tremely  tense.  They  needed  money  very  badly.  I  came  up  here  and 
1  lepoited,  as  I  generally  did,  to  Mr.  Moscoso  and  others  whom  I  had 
known  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Moscoso. 

1  thmk  he  has  been  making  a  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
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Mr.  Moscoso  went  down  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  January  and 
saw  how  desperate  the  situation  was.  He  saw  a  chance  to  have  this 
money  returned  quickly  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  February,  when  I  was  down  there  again,  he  approached  us  and 
asked  us  if  we  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  whereby  they  would  receive  all  the  dollars  in¬ 
volved,  and  we  would  accept  pesos,  after  the  payment  of  taxes,  which 
amounted  to  over  50  percent  of  the  amount  involved,  and  w  e  w  ould 
then  be  willing  to  expend  these  pesos  on  purchases  which  were  m 
accord  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  our  case,  these  purchases  would  be  housing  and  roads. 

IVe  went  to  work  and  made  an  agreement  with  the  Dominican 
Government — and  my  letter  to  them  and  their  letter  to  me  is  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  my  testimony  in  the  House.  We  assumed, 
naturally,  that  the  State ‘Department  was  supporting  Mr.  Moscoso. 
The  Dominican  Republic  people  obviously  assumed  that. 

We  came  back  and  nothing  happened.  Month  after  month  went 
by.  This  matter  became  a  very,  very  important  thing  to  the  Do¬ 
minicans.  Nothing  was  done.  They  began  to  feel  that  this  money, 
which  had  been  taken  from  them — let  us  leave  out  the  legal  aspect 
had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  United  States,  and  in  my  opinion 
rightly  at  the  time,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  Trujillo  family  s  hands— 
it  should  now  be  returned,  now  that  the  Trujillo  family  left,  lliis 

has  not  been  done.  ,  TTT  , 

Finally  one  day  the  State  Department  asked  us  to  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  We  went  there.  They  said  to  us,  “We  are  now  going  to  re¬ 
turn  this  money,  and  we  are  going  to  return  it  through  AID.  But  the 
only  way  we  can  do  it  is:  (1)  For  you  to  give  up  your  lawsuit;  (2) 
the  Dominican  Government  will  then  present  its  program  to  us  which 
if  approved,  will  call  for  the  return  of  this  money.  This  money  can¬ 
not  be  used  for  any  benefit  for  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugai  (  o. 
any  houses  are  built,  they  must  be  rented  to  you.  It  they  are  built 
on  your  land,  the  land  must  be  given  to  the  Government. 

It  was  obvious  to  me,  as  it  must  be  to  you,  Senator,  that  no  Ameii- 
can  company  could  do  that.  This  was  as  close  to  confiscation  as 
anything  I  knew,  very  frankly.  We  were  asked  to  give  up  what  we 
thought  was  a  good  claim,  although  the  Department  of  Justice  says 
we  do  not  have  a  good  claim — we  differ  on  that. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Who  said  it  was  a  good  claim  . 

Mr.  Debevoise.  We  say  it  is  a  good  claim.  .  „ 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  thought  you  said  somebody  m  the  Go\  ern- 

m<Mr.  Debevoise.  No,  sir.  The  Department  of  Justice— we  have  been 
advised  the  Department  of  Justice  does  not  consider  it  a  good  claim. 
The  spokesman  for  the  State  Department  told  us  that.  We  disagree. 

Senator  Fulbright.  It  is  before  the  Court  of  Cl  amis  now  . 

Mr  Debevoise.  It  is,  sir.  But  the  point  is  this.  Through  no  fault 
of  ours,  Senator,  this  matter  has  become  a  matter  of  tremendous 
importance  to  the  Dominican  people.  It  is  no  fault,  of  the  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  I  would  prefer  to  be  quietly  m  court  suing 
away,  without  being  mixed  up  in  this  thing.  But  the  State  Depait- 
men't  brought  it  up  originally,  and  they  have  reneged  on  it. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  a  very  serious  charge.  I  wish  you 
would  make  it  clear.  Who  reneged  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  assume,  sir,  that  Mr.  Moscoso  represented  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  when  he  approached  us. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Moscoso  really  works  for  the  AID  admin¬ 
istration,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Correct. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Now,  what  did  he  say  to  you?  Pie  promised 
to  return  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  No.  He  asked  us  to  make  this  arrangement  with  the 
Dominican  Government,  which  we  did,  whereby  we  gave  up  any  claim 
on  our  share  of  the  dollars.  We  agreed  to  accept  pesos  and  to  spend 
them  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  purposes  which  we  believed  would 
help  and  strengthen  the  Dominican  Government,  which  we  were 
anxious  to  save,  and  which  has  had  a  very  difficult  time,  as  you  know. 

This  was  not  backed  up  by  the  State  Department. 

What  I  am  saying,  Senator,  is  that  it  has  become  a  very  unfortunate 
thing  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  I  believe  we  should  save  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  also  say  Mr.  Moscoso  spoke  without  au¬ 
thority.  Is  that  now  what  you  are  saying?  That  his  superiors  did 
not  back  up  his  statement,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  do  not  know  what  happened,  sir.  I  got  the  let¬ 
ters  which  were  asked  for  and  wrhich  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Moscoso 
in  Washington.  The  Coimcil  of  State  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
sent  an  official  letter  to  me,  which  is  in  the  Congressional  Record.  It 
is  not  normal  for  us  to  ask  for  any  agreement  with  a  sovereign  gov¬ 
ernment,  except  at  the  request  of  another  government,  I  would  think. 

Senator  Fulbright.  All  right,  proceed. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  That’s  the  way  the  matter  stands.  The  Dominicans 
have  since  decided — as  I  say,  1  am  sorry  to  tell  you  the  matter  has 
become  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  their  pride — that  they  do  not  wish 
to  receive  the  money  through  AID.  They  think  this  money  was — 
should  have  been — held  in  escrow  because  the  purpose — I  also  be¬ 
lieve — was  not  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I  think 
it  was  to  withhold  the  money  from  the  Trujillo  family.  That  family 
has  disappeared  from  the  Dominician  Government.  Therefore  it  is 
their  feeling — which  I  share — that  the  money  should  be  returned. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  that  is  before  the  court.  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  you  to  say  you  prefer  to  litigate  in  the  court  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  would  have,  sir,  before  this  came  up.  Now  I 
think  that  if  we  wish  to  save  the  Dominican  Republic,  I  would  prefer 
to  do  it  through  legislation— and  not  through  AID — because  I  think 
this  money  is  very  important  to  them. 

Senator  Fulbright.  This  way,  if  this  is  done  as  in  the  bill,  you 
will  get  $6,685,000  out  of  this,  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Less  appropriate  taxes  and  payments  to  farmers, 
which  brings  it  to - 

Senator  F ulbrigiit.  All  of  us  have  to  pay  taxes.  That  is  what  you 
will  get. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  We  get  pesos,  sir,  not  dollars.  We  get  no  dollars. 
And  we  must  use  these  pesos  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  you  have  much  use  for  pesos  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  You  have  very  large  operations  there,  do  you 
not  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  can  always  use  pesos,  sir,  because  this  is  a  big 
program. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  your  whole  program  is  a  big  program. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  But  I  have  also  stockholders  who  I  think  have  been 
extremely  cooperative  in  this  matter. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  you  have  done  very  well,  too,  have  you 
not  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  make  a  profit  for  this 
corporation,  if  it  is  possible. 

Senator  Fulbright.  But  do  you  think  it  is  necessarily  your  duty 
to  make  the  Federal  Government  increase  your  profit  by  donations, 
such  as  included  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  resent  that,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  dona¬ 
tion  at  all.  I  think  we  are  the  only  country - 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  don’t  you  let  the  court  decide  whether 
you  have  a  legal  claim  or  not?  I  am  perfectly  willing  for  you  to  try 
it  there.  But  to  come  and  have  a  legislature  in  effect  supplant  the 
court  after  you  have  entered  the  suit  seems  to  me  very  irregular. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  can  only  say,  sir,  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  was  approached  by  the  State  Department  and  asked  if 
they  felt  the  same  way  about  this,  and  they  did.  The  chairman  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  State  Department  offering  to  present  this  legislation. 
Now,  this  matter  would  originate  in  that  committee.  I  am  only  tell¬ 
ing  you  what  happened,  sir.  I  am  not  judging  whether  it  was  cor¬ 
rect  or  not.  They  agreed  that  it  had  never  been  their  purpose  to 
have  a  tax  of  this  sort  put  on.  But  irrespective  of  the  legal  right,  the 
reason  for  it  has  now  disappeared,  and  the  money  should  be  returned 
to  a  country  which  the  State  Department  wants  to  save.  And  this 
is  one  way  to  save  it. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  we  gave  them  or  loaned  them  $25  million 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  am  sure  they  will  participate  in  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  very  substantially.  The  question  I  think  that 
is  at  issue  is,  first,  is  there  any  legal  right  that  you  have  to  the  money, 
and  if  you  do  not.  have,  the  next  is,  is  this  a  proper  way  to  give  aid  to 
a  country  ?  A  way  which  happens  to  result  in  your  company  receiv¬ 
ing  $6.8  million  out  of  $22.7  million.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
this  is  a  wise  way  to  give  aid  to  a  country. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Well,  sir,  it  has  now  reached  a  question  of  mechanics 
as  to  how  it  is  going  to  be  returned.  The  State  Department  testified 
the  other  day  State  was  considering  returning  it  through  AID.  Now, 
it  cannot  be  returned  through  AID— — 

Senator  F ulbright.  N ot.  to  you  directly. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  No — we  cannot  share.  Now,  you  could  not,  as  the 
president  of  an  American  company,  give  up  what  you  consider  a 
just  claim. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  the  court’s 
decision.  But  it  seems  very  irregular,  once  you  entered  a  suit,  and 
it  is  pending,  to  then  come  along  and  try  to  supplant  that  by  legisla¬ 
tive  act. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  did  not  do  it,  sir — the  U.S.  Government  brought 
it  up,  or  Mr.  Moscos  did.  I  did  not  bring  it  up,  sir. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  if  lie  did,  apparently  he  did  it  without 
the  support  of  the  Government  and  without  authority. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  We  were  the  ones  who  suffered. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  coming  back  to  your  own  situation,  you 
did  sell  sugar  during  11)60  without  a  quota,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fulbright.  And  you  did  make  a  profit,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  A  profit — the  average  price  as  I  remember  was  about 
344  cents. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Were  you — it  has  been  rumored  that  Trujillo 
asked  you  to  make  these  sales — is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  No,  that  is  not  true.  There  is  a  law  on  the  books 
that  says  you  must  fill  your  quotas.  That  was  there  in  Trujillo’s  time, 
it  is  there  today. 

There  was  also  in  his  time  a  thing  called  a  production  tax.  This 
tax  you  paid  when  you  made  the  sugar.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  price  you  got  for  the  sugar.  It  took  a  large  percentage  of  our 
gross.  That  was  the  second  thing. 

The  third  thing  was  that  you  will  remember  that  the  Congress 
turned  down  the  request  of  the  administration,  as  I  remember  it,  on 
July  1,  to  cancel  the  Dominican  quota.  But  it  then  withheld  the 
Dominican  quota  for  some  3  months.  My  recollection  is  not  as  good 
this  time  of  day,  Senator  Douglas,  as  I  would  like  it  to  be.  But  I 
think  this  is  right.  But  we  had  been  assured  there  would  be  a  quota. 
So  we  waited.  Any  businessman  would  wait.  The  price  here  is  better 
than  in  the  world  market. 

Wre  had  no  idea  that  this  tax  would  hit  us — any  idea. 

In  the  meantime,  the  world  markets  were  all  filled  up.  I  believe 
our  quota  was  given  in  late  September,  and  there  was  a  law  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  you  must  fill  your  quotas,  and  under 
Trujillo  you  did. 

Senator  Fulbright.  According  to  this  latest  report  I  see  about  your 
company — I  think  this  is  pertinent  to  this,  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
have  been  really  harmed  by  this  action — you  did  sell  to  the  United 
States  without  the  premium.  According  to  this  Standard  &  Poor’s — 
this  is,  as  you  know,  a  well-known  statistical  office  in  New  York — 
Standard  &  Poor’s  Corp.  This  is  Monday,  April  23,  1962.  And  this 
is  commenting  upon  your  company,  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 
It  says,  “The  proportion  of  the  lower  cost  of  making  sugar  in  such 
large  volume,  plus  larger  sales  to  the  United  States,  offset  the  effect  of 
low  selling  prices  in  the  world  market.  As  a  result,  profit  margins 
were  the  widest  in  4  years,  and  operating  income  advanced  38.8  per¬ 
cent.  Earnings  before  provisions  for  taxes  being  58.1  percent.”  And 
the  net  income  rose  75.6  percent  over  the  prior  year — although  you 
were  selling  without  a  premium. 

This  is  a  very  peculiar  situation.  It  doesn’t  seem  that  it  harmed 
you  much.  You  certainly  did  very  well. 

Now,  if  we  come  along  and  give  you  $6.8  million  in  addition,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  all  be  carried  to  net,  whatever  is  left  after  taxes,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  No.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  going  to  be  spent  on 
social  programs. 
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Senator  F ulbright.  You  are  not  obligated  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Absolutely.  That  is  the  bill,  and  we  are  obligated 
to  do  it — absolutely.  But,  sir,  may  I  explain  something  else.  Since 
this  time  I  would  like  to  point  out — and  I  have  it  here  in  my  testi¬ 
mony — our  wages  have  gone  up  in  the  Dominican  Republic  a  little 
over  $4.1  million  which,  if  you  will  look  at  the  earnings — and  I  think 
this  is  the  year  you  are  referring  to — is  in  excess  of  the  earnings  of  the 
entire  company  after  taxes.  So  that  our  costs  today  are  considerably 
above  world  prices. 

Now,  Trujillo  was  killed  on  May  30.  Our  year  ended  September  30. 
This  whole  situation  has  changed  very  decidedly — which  I  will  point 
out  in  my  testimony  tomorrow — as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  But  this 
money,  which  has  been  most  erroneously  referred  to  as  a  windfall,  sir, 
is  not  windfall.  Or  if  it  is,  it  is  not  one  I  want. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  Well.  1  congratulate  you  on  obviously  a  very 
good  management,  that  you  increased  your  earnings  so  substantially 
in  the  face  of  selling  at  the  world  price,  not  at  the  premium  price. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  If  you  can  get  volume  enough,  Senator — and  we 
happen  to  have  good  weather — as  I  remember  that  was  the  year  we 
made  more  sugar  than  we  ever  made — if  you  get  big  enough  volume 
you  can  do  pretty  well. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  Did  you  request  that  this  provision  for  the 
$22  million  be  put  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  testified  I  was  in  favor  of  doing  that,  because 
it  was  the  only  method  that  we  could  think  of  whereby  this  money 
could  be  returned  to  the  Dominican. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  Does  your  company  retain  a  public  relations 
firm  to  help  you  in  these  matters? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  1  am  glad  you  asked  me  that.  We  have  employed 
as  Washington  counsel — and  you  will  see  their  name  listed  there  in 
our  report  as  Washington  counsel — the  firm  of  Surrey,  Karasik, 
Gould  &  Green.  We  have  retained  them  ever  since  I  became  president 
in  1954.  They  work  on  Puerto  Rican  matters,  they  work  on  matters 
for  us  out  of  their  French  office,  they  work  on  Dominican  matters. 
If  we  do  not  get  any  quota  at  all  under  this  bill,  they  will  still  be 
our  counsel.  They  receive  their  retainer  of  $20,000  a  year.  That  re¬ 
tainer  is  unchanged,  whether  there  is  sugar  legislation  or  not.  If  you 
give  us  absolutely  no  quota — we  might  increase  it  then,  because  we 
would  be  in  trouble.  Anyhow,  the  retainer  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  quota  legislation.  They  are  not  in  that  sense  of  the  word 
lobbyists.  They  are  our  attorneys  in  Washington. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  You  stated  that  this  matter  has  become  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  interest  to  the  Dominicans. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Do  you  also  have  a  public  relations  firm  by  the 
name,  I  believe,  of  Publicity  Consultants,  Inc.? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  You  mean  Samuel  Bodeo? 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  Well,  I  have  Publicity  Consultants,  Inc.,  247 
Park  Avenue. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  That  is  Ben  Sonnenberg.  Yes,  we  have  used  them. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  don’t  know  the  individual’s  name. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Fuebright.  Are  they  in  your  employ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  We  have  used  them,  sir,  on  three  jobs — (1)  to  put 
out  a  booklet  on  the  60th  anniversary ;  (2)  to  put  out  an  article  on  the 
Puerto  Rican  500-acre  law,  the  history  of  it;  and  (3)  one  other 
article — I  can’t  remember  what  it  was. 

Senator  Fuebright.  I  wonder  if  I  could  refresh  your  memory.  On 
June  19,  1962,  which  was  not  very  long  ago — today  is  the  22d — for 
the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  Publicity  Consultants,  Inc.,  247 
Park  Avenue — this  is  a  news  story  which  came  from  Washington.  I 
am  sure  it  was  published  in  the  Dominican  Republic — I  have  no  doubt 
it  was.  It  leaves  the  impression — “entire  U.S.  repayments  to  go 
directly  to  the  Dominican  Republic.” 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Sir,  this  is  the  report  of  my  testimony,  I  guess. 
They  cabled  it  down. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this- — what  was 
the  purpose  of  this,  if  not  to  arouse  in  the  Dominican  populous  the 
expectation  and  assurance  that  they  would  get  all  this  by  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  No,  this  was  no  more  than  that.  The  Dominicans 
had  their  Ambassador  here.  He  reported  the  same  thing.  There  are 
two  papers  down  there. 

Senator  Fuebright.  This  was  especially  for  you,  I  assume,  as  part 
of  their  duties  to  publicize  your  position  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Well,  goodness,  we  need  it,  because  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  anti-American  spirit  down  there. 

Senator  Fuebright.  Well,  you  are  doing  very  well,  it  strikes  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  would  be  informative  to  put  in  the 
record,  as  an  illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  our  public  relations  firms. 

Senator  Douglas.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

(The  articles  referred  to  follow  :) 

June  19, 1962. 

For :  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 

From :  Jack  Pacey-Franc  Allina  Publicity  Consultants,  Inc.,  247  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  U.S.  Sugar  Bill  Passes  House,  Includes  $22,755,153  Repayment  to 
Dominican  Republic  as  Urged  by  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 

(Recommendations  of  G.  Douglass  Debevoise,  president  of  Major  Dominican 

Sugar  Producer,  Inc.,  in  House  bill ;  private  companies’  share  of  compensation 

committed  to  social-economic  improvements  in  Dominican  Republic) 

ENTIRE  U.S.  REPAYMENT  TO  GO  DIRECTLY  TO  DOMINICAN  GOVERNMENT 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  19. — The  House  of  Representatives  today  passed  a 
new  5-year  Sugar  Act  providing  for  the  direct  return  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  of  nearly  $23  million  in  special  entry  fees  which  were  levied 
on  special  Dominican  sugar  shipments  to  the  United  States  in  1960-61.  This 
compensation  had  previously  been  recommended  to  the  Congress  by  G.  Douglass 
Debevoise.  president  of  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  a  major  producer  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Mr.  Debevoise  testified  at  the  May  sugar  bill  hearings 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.’s  proposals  specified  that  the  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments  go  directly  to  the  Dominican  Government,  with  privately  owned  sugar 
companies  in  the  Republic  receiving  their  share  of  the  repayment  from  the  Do¬ 
minican  Government  in  pesos,  thus  foregoing  any  direct  payments  in  dollars. 
Under  this  plan,  the  companies  will  use  the  compensatory  funds  for  additional 
construction  of  workers’  homes  and  for  roadbuilding,  after  payment  of  Domini¬ 
can  taxes  and  payments  to  the  colonos,  or  small  cane  farmers  in  the  Republic. 
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The  private  companies  and  the  Republic  are  now  committed  to  agreements 
that  closely  parallel  these  recent  proposals  to  Congress  by  the  president  of  the 
South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 

Projects  designed  to  advance  Dominican  social  and  economic  development  and 
costing  over  $2,500,000  will  be  financed  by  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co., 
if  the  firm’s  proposals,  now  adopted  by  the  House,  are  enacted  into  law  by  the 
Senate.  The  company,  through  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  Trading  Corp., 
a  subsidiary,  is  due  a  compensatory  payment  of  $6,885,861.  Of  this  amount, 
Dominican  cane  farmers  would  be  paid  over  $331,000  in  Dominican  pesos,  and 
taxes  paid  to  the  Republic  Government  would  account  for  approximately  one- 
lialf  of  the  recovery.  The  balance  of  over  $2,500,000  would  be  used  to  implement 
an  agreement  for  Dominican  economic  and  social  development  made  earlier  this 
year  between  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Dominican  Government. 

The  special  entry  fees  of  $22,755,153.69  on  Dominican  sugar  shipments  to  the 
United  States  covered  only  extra,  nonquota  exports  which  Dominican  sugar 
producers  made  available  and  shipped  to  the  United  States  when  Cuban  sugar 
imports  to  the  mainland  were  halted.  The  special  fees  began  at  the  rate  of  2 
cents  per  pound  in  September  1960,  and  advanced  to  2%  cents  a  pound  in  January 
1961.  The  fees  were  paid  in  advance  by  producers  of  Dominican  sugar.  Special 
Dominican  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  terminated  in  March  1961,  and 
the  entry  fees  automatically  ended. 

Lawsuits  pertaining  to  the  special  entry  fees  against  the  U.S.  Government 
by  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  Trading  Corp.  and  other  Dominican  producers 
now  are  pending  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Court  of  Claims.  The  companies  have 
indicated  that  these  suits  for  recovery,  which  allege  that  the  entry  fees  were 
imposed  without  proper  authority,  will  be  dropped  if  the  compensatory  features 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee’s  bill  are  included  in  the  final  Sugar  Act. 

Senator  F ulbright.  Did  you  get  along  with  the  Trujillo  regime 
pretty  well  before  it  was  ousted  %  _  . 

Mr.  Debevoise.  We  had  to  get  along  with  it.  I  met  him  once  in 
my  life,  in  all  the  6  years  I  was  down  there. 

Senator  Fttlbrigiit.  Well,  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Could  I  make  one  observation  ? 

Senator  F ulbright.  I  think,  however,  it  might  be  useful  since  I 
have  referred  to  it — if  it  does  not  burden  the  record  too  much,  to  put 
in  this  statement  relating  to  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar.  It  is  the 
standard  listed  stock  reports— it  is  not  very  long. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  will  be  done. 

Senator  Fulbright.  It  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  president,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  obviously  managed  most  efficiently  to  make  money 
during  this  trying  period. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  We  worked  hard,  sir.  . 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  are  very  efficient  at  it,  that  is  obvious. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar 


[From  standard  listed  stock  reports— Standard  &  Poor’s  Corp.,  Apr.  23,  1962] 


Stock  1 

Approximate 

price 

Dividend 

Yield 

(percent) 

32H 

2  $1. 00 

3.1 

3D4 

2.00 

6.3 

— 

1  Listed  New  York  Stock  Exchange  common  also  traded  Philadelphia-Baltimore  Stock  Exchange. 

2  Paid  in  fiscal  1961. 


Recommendation :  One-fourth  of  this  company’s  production  is  in  Puerto  Rico, 
which  benefits  from  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act,  while  the  other  three-fourths,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  is  largely  exposed  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  world  market. 
Crop  prospects  in  both  areas  are  favorable,  and  with  U.S.  diplomatic  relations 
resumed  with  the  Dominican  Republic,  shipments  of  Dominican  sugar  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  up  substantially  and  will  not  be  subject  to  special  import  fees  as  in 
1961.  There  are  political  uncertainties  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  also  as 
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to  U.S.  sugar  legislation,  but  with  still  higher  earnings  in  prospect  for  1962, 
speculative  holdings  in  the  common  and  preferred  may  be  retained. 

LATEST  EARNINGS 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1961,  the  value  of  sugar  and  molasses 
produced,  including  adjustments  arising  from  liquidation  of  prior  crop,  was  al¬ 
most  21  percent  higher  than  in  fiscal  1960.  However,  the  gain  in  total  sales  was 
held  to  18.2  percent  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  sales  of  furfural.  Generally 
favorable  weather  conditions  contributed  to  the  production  of  record  sugar  ton¬ 
nages  at  the  Central  Guanica  mill  in  Puerto  Rico  and  at  the  Central  Romana  mill 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  proportionately  lower  cost  of  making  sugar  in 
such  large  volume,  plus  larger  sales  in  the  United  States,  offset  the  effect  of  low 
selling  prices  in  the  world  market.  As  a  result,  profit  margins  were  the  widest  in 
4  years,  and  operating  income  advanced  35.8  percent.  Earnings  before  provision 
for  taxes  gained  58.1  percent.  After  U.S.  and  foreign  income  taxes  at  51.1  per¬ 
cent.  as  against  56  percent  in  fiscal  1959-60,  final  net  rose  75.8  percent.  Net  in¬ 
come  in  1959-60  was  before  a  net  refund  of  $266,121  from  employees’  retirement 
plan,  equal  to  $0.26  a  common  share. 
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PROSPECTS 

Near  term :  Crop  prospects  are  favorable,  and  tbe  company  will  participate 
fully  in  the  allocation  of  421,122  tons  of  nonquota  Dominican  sugar  for  import 
into  the  United  States  in  the  6  months  through  June  30.  Such  sugar  commands 
a  premium  over  that  sold  on  the  world  market,  but  a  firm  estimate  of  sales  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  this  September  30  is  not  feasible  since  such  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  total  sales  will  be  made  at  depressed  world  prices. 

Wage  costs  on  Dominican  operations  are  up  substantially,  but  1961-62  earn¬ 
ings  are  expected  to  better  the  $3.25  a  common  share  of  1960-61  (which  compared 
with  $1.68  in  1959-60)  particularly  since  large  nonquota  imports  of  Dominican 
sugar  will  not  be  subject  to  the  special  entry  fees  which  held  down  earnings 
gains  last  year.  There  is  no  set  dividend  policy.  The  most  recent  payment  was 
$0.40  on  March  30,  1962,  bringing  the  total  to  date  in  1961-62  to  $0.65.  Dividends 
for  all  of  1961-62  are  likely  to  exceed  the  $1  paid  in  1960-61. 

Long  term :  The  plant  improvement  program,  now  in  its  second  stage,  favors  a 
higher  profit  potential  for  Puerto  Rican  operations.  Restoration  of  diplomatic 
relations  brightens  the  Dominican  outlook. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

On  September  21.  1961,  legal  proceedings  were  instituted  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  to  recover  $6,885,862  in  special  fees  paid  on  the  importation  of  nonquota 
Dominican  sugar  into  the  United  States  between  October  18,  1960,  and  March  23, 
1961. 

DIVIDEND  DATA 


Note  agreements  limit,  common  dividends  to  70  percent  of  available  consoli¬ 
dated  net  earnings  after  October  1,  1958,  provided  net  working  capital  is  main¬ 
tained  at  not  less  than  $14.5  million. 


Amount  of  dividend  (dollars) 

Date 

declared 

Ex-divi- 

dend 

date 

Stock  of 
record 

Payment 

date 

Mav  23 

■Tune  7 

.Tune  12 

.Tilly  1, 1961 

Aug.  22 

Sept,  fi 

Sept.  11 

Sept.  30, 1961 

Nov.  28 

Dec.  6 

Dec.  11 

Tan.  2, 1962 

40  _  _ 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  7 

Mar.  12 

Mar.  30, 1962 

South  Puekto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 

Income  statistics  (in  millions  of  dollars)  and  per  share  ( dollar )  data 
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FUNDAMENTAL  POSITION 

Most  of  this  company’s  operations  are  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  which 
accounts  on  average  for  about  three-fourths  of  its  production,  marketed  prin¬ 
cipally  in  England.  However,  in  the  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961  substantial 
additional  tonnages,  as  a  partial  replacement  of  the  former  Cuban  quota,  were 
exported  to  the  United  States  .  Importation  of  a  large  part  of  the  company’s 
Dominican  output  has  been  authorized  by  the  United  States  for  the  period  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  June  30, 1962,  when  the  present  Sugar  Act  expires.  Puerto  Rico  produc¬ 
tion,  which  makes  up  more  than  one-fourth  of  total  output,  is  shipped  duty  free 
to  the  United  States. 

Puerto  Rican  properties  include  450  acres  near  Guanica,  a  mill  with  annual 
capacity  of  over  100,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  a  refinery  with  annual  capacity 
of  15,000  tons. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  Central  Romana  Corp.,  a  subsidiary,  owns  300,000 
acres,  of  which  110,000  are  in  cultivation,  a  raw  sugar  mill  with  annual  capac¬ 
ity  of  300,000  tons,  and  a  refinery  with  an  annual  capacity  of  30,000  tons  of 
refined  sugar.  Magdalena  Development  Corp.  has  20,000  acres  planted  in  cane. 
Central  Romana  By-Products  Co.  produces  furfural  from  bagasse.  E.  I.  du 
Pont  is  under  contract  through  1965  to  purchase  two-thirds  of  output  with  an 
annual  option  to  buy  the  remainder. 

During  the  1961  crop  season,  the  Puerto  Rican  subsidiary  produced  100,050 
tons  of  raw  sugar,  against  73,434  in  1960,  while  Dominican  subsidiaries  pro¬ 
duced  316,533  tons,  against  240,614.  Puerto  Rican  refined  sugar  output  was 
18,148  tons  in  1961,  and  17,871  in  1960.  Dominican  refined  output  amounted 
to  6,328  tons  in  1961  and  24,564  in  1960. 

Dividends,  paid  since  1934,  averaged  54  percent  of  available  earnings  in  the 
5  years  through  September  30, 1961. 

Employees:  9,000  to  16,000  depending  on  the  season.  Shareholders:  953 
preferred ;  5,321  common. 

FINANCES 

The  company  borrowed  $8  million  in  September,  1958,  to  relieve  the  drain 
on  working  capital  resulting  from  extensive  capital  expenditures  in  recent  prior 
years. 

As  a  result  of  a  conservative  dividend  policy  and  close  control  of  capital 
outlays,  the  working  capital  position  at  September  30,  1961,  was  at  the  highest 
fiscal  year-end  level  in  eight  years. 

CAPITALIZATION 

Long  term  debt :  $6,800,000. 

$2  Preferred  stock :  200,000  shares  ($25  par)  ;  nonredeemable. 

Common  Stock:  1,022,966  shares  ($5  par). 

Senator  Fulbright.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Could  I  say  one  thing,  since  you  are  not  going  to 
he  here  tomorrow. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  You  made  one  observation  that  upset  me  very  much, 
and  I  wish  to  indicate  my  feeling  about  it. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Senator,  if  you  had  been  down  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  early  last  fall  and  early  this  spring,  when  you  got  shut  in 
your  office  and  you  could  not  get  out  to  go  to  lunch,  and  you  had  to 
get  troops  to  drive  away  the  Castro  leftists,  and  when  we  saw  fellows 
hung — we  have  had  30  strikes  this  year,  and  400  cane  fires — you  would 
never  make  the  remark  that  I  would  ever  for  a  quota  want  to  keep 
Castro  in  power.  We  are  60  miles  from  Cuba,  which  is  nearer  than 
you  are  here  to  Richmond.  You  can  take  all  the  quota  any  time  you 
want  if  we  get  rid  of  Castro,  because  he  is  going  to  wreck  South  and 
Central  America  unless  we  are  very  careful.  And  believe  me,  I  do 
not  want  you  to  ever  think  that  about  me.  Maybe  I  am  making  too 
much  money — I  do  not  think  I  am.  But  believe  me,  I  do  not  want  a 
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quota  that  badly,  Senator,  ever.  Please  let  me  tell  you  that,  as  I  will 
not  see  you  tomorrow. 

Senator  F clbright.  What  would  be  your  situation  really?  Fou 
are  an  expert  in  this  field.  If  the  administration  bill  is  adopted — you 
clearly  could  compete,  if  I  understand  the  record — you  could  compete. 
You  would  have  a  great  advantage  over  these  people  far  removed. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  can’t  you,  when  you  did  show  very  sub¬ 
stantial  profits  when  you  did  not? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Sir,  you  heard  what  I  said  about  the  increase  in 
costs  which  occurred — and  this  is  part  of  what  the  bill  calls  for.  The 
bill  says  it  is  designed  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  in  South  and 
Central  America.  These  wages,  of  course,  were  put  in  too  fast. 
This  Government  is  a  naive,  honest  government,  and  it  is  a  good 
government.  I  hope  they  last.  They  put  in  the  wages  too  quickly. 
They  certainly  put  them  in  in  anticipation  of  a  fair  share  of  the  U.S. 
quota.  Domingo  has  no  other  subsidized  market.  We  have  nothing. 
We  have  a  chart  there,  Senator  Douglas,  which  shows  that  Domingo, 
with  the  exception  of  Taiwan,  has  more  sugar  remaining,  after  the 
quota  fixed  in  the  House  bill.  In  other  words,  we  have  plenty  of 
sugar. 

Now,  what  I  would  have  to  do  if  this  administration  global  quota 
bill  went  through  is  this.  I  would  have  to  cut  back  my  production. 
In  other  words,  I  do  not  have  any  place  to  sell  it,  and  I  cannot  afford 
to  produce  at  these  prices. 

The  representative  of  the  Dominican  Republic  will  testify  tomor¬ 
row.  He  will  tell  you  what  they  have  to  do.  Those  mills  owned  by 
the  Government  now,  taken  over  from  the  Trujillo  families,  probably 
are  not  quite  as  efficient  as  ours.  Their  costs  are  higher.  Many  mills 
would  have  to  be  closed.  You  would  have  a  gerat  deal  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  there.  You  know  what  happens  with  unemployment.  We  have 
to  cut  down. 

I  think  the  country  would  go  Castro.  Any  intervention  which  we 
do — because  I  think  the  State  Department  is  determined  to  save 
Domingo — would  be  much  higher  than  $135  million — much  higher. 
We  wouldn’t  attempt  to  sell  you  sugar.  We  could  not. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  sold  a  lot  of  it  other  places  for  quite  a 
while,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes.  But  our  costs  today,  sir,  are  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3.40.  The  world  market  today  is  2.65. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  clearly,  if  the  United  States  entered  the 
world  market,  it  would  have  some  effect  upon  the  world  market. 
It.  would  not  stay  at  2.65,  would  it? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  about  that. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  heard  the  preceding  witness.  He  indi¬ 
cated  there  would  be  a  shortage  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Well,  I  did  not  agree  with  him.  You  remember 
today  Mr.  Morton  made  a  remark,  but  he  did  not  carry  it  through. 
You  know  over  200,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  was  sold  into  Great 
Britain  this  year  at  2^  cents — refined  sugar.  And  in  the  remarks  of 
the  chairman  of  Tate  &  Dyle,  he  said  it  is  obviously  part  of  a  Russian 
plan  to  take  over  the  refined  sugar  business  of  Europe. 
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The  Communist  will  control  the  world  market,  they  will  run  the 
price  up  and  down  as  they  see  fit.  Today  the  prices  have  been  lower 
since  Cuba  has  been  out  of  the  world  markets  than  ever  before— 
than  they  have  been  in  years — not  that  they  have  ever  been.  I  sub¬ 
scribe  to  what  Mr.  Chapman  said.  I  think  at  your  price  you  would 
get  some  sugar  for  a  while,  but  I  think  you  would  have  difficulty. 
And  I  do  not  know  how  you  would  work  global  quotas. 

Nobody  has  been  able  to  tell  me  how  it  works. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  it  would  be  available.  We  would  be  bid¬ 
ding  for  it.  We  would  get  it.  If  it  went  up,  it,  would  reach  the  same 
result  as  you  say.  What  really  amazes  me  about  some  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  people,  who  I  am  sure  in  other  circumstances  are  all  for  free 
enterprise  and  the  competitive  system — but  when  it  conies  to  sugar, 
that’s  the  last  thing  anybody  wants.  This  is  controlled  and  subsi¬ 
dized  and  the  opposite  of  free  enterprise.  I  bet  you  are  for  free  enter¬ 
prise  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Sir,  I  will  take  free  enterprise  at  any  time.  If  you 
take  the  subsidy  off  all  the  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States,  you 
do  not  need  to  give  me  any  subsidy  at  all. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  have  always  been  for  that. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  have  I. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  cannot  see  how  Senator  Douglas  is  right,  because 
under  the  administration  bill  the  consumer  is  going  to  pay  the  same 
price,  because  the  Treasury  just  takes  it  out  of  me,  and  it  goes  back 
in  aid.  And  I  would  rather  have  trade  than  aid. 

Senator  Douglas.  At  least  the  taxpayers  will  get  relief. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  hadn’t  thought  of  that. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  are  a  taxpayer,  too,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Darned  right. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That’s  all.  I  apologize. 

Senator  Douglas.  Not  at  all. 

Will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  return  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Very  good.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Rocco 
Siciliano  on  behalf  of  the  Sugar  Association  of  San  Salvador.  Please 
proceed,  Mr.  Siciliano. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROCCO  C.  SICILIANO  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SUGAR 
ASSOCIATION  OF  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  Siciliano.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Rocco  C.  Siciliano.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Washington  law 
firm  of  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  I  represent  the  Sugar  Associa¬ 
tion  of  El  Salvador  (Association  Azucarera  de  El  Salvador).  This 
statement  is  supplemental  to  that  previously  filed  with  this  committee 
on  pending  sugar  legislation  now  before  it.  El  Salvador  generally 
favors  H.R.  12154,  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962,  as  passed  by 
the  House.  While  a  basic  quota  of  10,000  tons  is  allotted  to  El  Salva¬ 
dor  in  that  measure,  it  falls  short  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  basic 
quota  requested.  To  enable  full  employment  of  the  workers  in  every 
segment  of  the  sugar  industry  a  basic  quota  of  20,000  tons  is  essential 
for  El  Salvador.  A  quota  of  only  10,000  tons  will  compel  the  layoff 
of  thousands  of  workers.  This  must  be  avoided. 
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The  committee  is  reminded  that  until  1955  El  Salvador  was  a  basic 
quota  country.  That  year,  because  of  the  pressing  sugar  requirements 
of  neighboring  Honduras,  El  Salvador  diverted  shipments  of  sugar 
from  the  United  States  to  Honduras  only  after  receiving  advance 
clearance  and  assurances  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  through  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  El 
Salvador  that  “El  Salvador  never  loses  the  quota  assigned  to  her.” 
Subsequently,  and  to  its  great  astonishment  and  dismay,  El  Salvador 
was  dropped  from  its  status  of  a  quota  country  for  failing  to  meet  its 
quota.  The  exchange  of  correspondence  which  led  to  this  loss  of 
quota  is  attached  as  an  appendix  to  this  statement. 

El  Salvador  is  a  small  country.  It  is  the  most  densely  populated 
continental  American  country,  with  a  population  of  approximately 
2,700,000  and  323  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  The  population  in¬ 
creases  at  the  rate  of  3.5  percent  each  year.  Its  economy  is  basically 
agricultural.  Because  of  this  dependence  on  agriculture  and  in  view 
of  the  limited  land  resources,  the  country  is  engaged  in  intensive 
methods  of  land  cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  greater 
yield  per  acre  to  feed  its  growing  population.  Considering  El  Salva¬ 
dor’s  diversification  efforts,  the  availability  of  an  adeqaute  export 
outlet  for  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market  becomes  a  matter  of  special  im¬ 
portance.  Failure  to  obtain  such  an  outlet  in  the  United  States 
for  the  requested  20,000  tons  would  cripple  the  task  of  diversifying  El 
Salvador’s  economy  and  of  reducing  its  present  major  dependence 
on  coffee.  The  annual  population  growth  expressed  in  other  terms 
means  that  each  year  many  thousands  of  workers  are  thrust  upon 
the  labor  market.  If  serious  economic  and  social  dislocation  and  up¬ 
heaval  are  to  be  avoided,  this  constantly  growing  labor  force  must 
be  given  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  sugar  industry,  100 
percent  owned  by  citizens  of  El  Salvador,  constituting  El  Salvador’s 
fourth  largest  industry,  and  directly  employing  from  30,000  to  35,000 
persons,  affords  a  material  outlet  for  a  large  share  of  this  labor  force 
growth.  Therefore,  while  the  requested  quota  of  20,000  tons  is  small 
by  U.S.  standards,  it  does  in  fact  mean  for  El  Salvador  the  difference 
between  orderly  economic  and  social  development  and  economic  and 
social  collapse. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
want  to  be  informed  of  the  self-help  measures  which  every  sugar 
exporting  country  is  willing  to  undertake  before  the  benefits  of  U.S. 
sugar  legislation  are  conferred  upon  it.  In  this  regard, .  the  small 
country  of  El  Salvador  can  hold  its  head  among  the  highest.  It 
would  be  self-serving,  perhaps,  to  make  this  statement  without  any 
corroboration  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  itself.  Here  are  the 
words  of  the  Honorable  Teodore  Moscoso,  U.S.  Coordinator  for  the 
Alliance  of  Progress,  in  a  Chicago  address,  June  4,  1962. 

Tomorrow,  I  shall  leave  on  a  brief  trip  to  El  Salvador,  where  the  United 
States  will  be  opening  a  Trade  Fair,  designed  to  stimulate  commerce  between 
the  two  countries  and  thus  help  the  Alliance  in  another  important  way. 

That  small  Central  American  country  has  already  taken  a  number  of  steps 
of  the  kind  that  are  contemplated  and  needed  to  make  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
work.  Most  recently,  El  Salvador’s  lawmakers  adopted  a  bill  establishing  a 
National  Council  of  Economic  Planning.  We  are  aiding  the  Council,  which 
has  contracted  the  services  of  a  U.S.  consultant  firm  to  help  draw  up  a  sound 
national  program  of  economic  and  social  development.  El  Salvador  also  has 
enacted  other  laws  designed  to  carry  out  social  and  economic  reforms  designed 
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to  bring  about  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  country’s  wealth.  We  for  our  part 
have  granted  funds  for  a  countrywide  school  building  and  teacher  training 
program  so  that  large  numbers  of  children  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able 
to  attend  school  may  have  their  chance  to  get  an  education.  And  we  are  aiding 
in  other  development  programs.  Here  is  a  case  i vhere  a  government  has  rec¬ 
ognized  and  acted  on  the  principles  underlying  the  Alliance — and  where  a  real 
opportunity  exists  for  rapid  strides  in  development.  [Emphasis  added.] 

Mr.  Moscoso  has  not  overstated  the  case. 

The  Department  of  State  in  a  statement  submitted  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  during  the  March  1962  hearings  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  declared : 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  possibly  gone  as  far  as  any  government 
can  go  in  the  last  year  in  wholeheartedly  attempting  to  undertake  whatever 
might  be  deemed  needed  to  “accomplish  tax  reform.” 

Among  specific  examples  which  can  be  cited  are  the  following  which 
took  place  during  1961,  for  example : 

(1)  Law  to  provide  remunerated  rest  on  Sunday  for  rural  labor¬ 
ers:  Decree  No.  40  established  compulsory  Sunday  rest  for  all  rural 
workers;  as  well  as  the  obligation  that  the  employers  have  to  remun¬ 
erate  such  rest  with  a  minimum  wage  of  60  cents  for  each  working  day. 

(2)  Amendments  to  the  leaseholding  law  :  Decree  No.  80  established 
that  the  rent  paid  for  dwellings  (  tenement  houses)  inhabited  by  low 
income  persons  should  not  exceed  two-third  of  the  last  rent  paid  in 
the  year  of  1957. 

(3)  Law  for  the  protection  of  the  salary:  Decree  No.  123  provides 
that  salaries  should  be  paid  out  in  a  timely,  integral  and  personal 
way.  This  was  done  in  order  to  protect  the  workers  against 
speculation. 

(4)  Law  providing  minimum  wages  for  commercial  employees: 
Decree  No.  160  established  that  a  basic  minimum  salary  to  be  earned 
by  commercial  employees  rendering  their  services  in  establishments 
whose  assets  are  larger  than  $4,000  shall  not  be  less  than  $1.20  per  day. 
This  applies  to  daytime  shifts. 

(5)  Law  for  the  protection  of  rural  workers:  Decree  No.  190  pro¬ 
vides  that  rural  laborers  will  render  their  services  by  means  of  in¬ 
dividual  labor  contracts.  Such  contracts  outline  the  duties  and  the 
rights  of  employers  and  employees.  It  also  provides  holidays  with 
remuneration,  paid  annual  vacations,  and  the  minimum  housing  and 
nutritional  requirements  that  employers  have  to  supply  to  his  work¬ 
ers  at  their  own  expense. 

(6)  Amendments  to  the  income  tax  law:  Decree  No.  300  amends 
the  income  tax  law.  This  law  determines  that  the  taxation  of  income 
shall  be  made  more  equitable  for  the  different  economic  sectors. 
Basically,  these  amendments  diminish  the  amount  paid  by  low  in¬ 
come  taxpayers  and  substantially  increases  the  taxes  to  be  paid  by 
high  income  groups.  Taxation  for  medium  bracket  groups  has  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  This  income  tax  law  is  the  highest  one  in  Latin 
America. 

(7)  In  addition,  in  order  to  channel  and  coordinate  the  general 
ecoonmic  policy  of  the  country  with  the  national  monetary  policy,  so 
that  they  can  both  function  toward  improvement  of  the  national  wel¬ 
fare,  and  in  order  to  give  the  public  a  greater  voice  in  fiscal  policy 
and  management,  the  Government  saw  the  need  to  introduce  the 
following  changes : 
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(a)  The  Central  Reserve  Bank,  which  had  been  under  private 
ownership  is  now  under  public  ownership.  This  was  accompanied 
with  substantial  authority  given  to  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  so  that 
now  it  is  in  a  better  position  to  alter  the  reserve  requirements  of  the 
commercial  banks;  and  to  control  credit  quantitatively  and  qualita¬ 
tively.  All  these  changes  are  in  agreement  with  the  rules  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  F und. 

(b)  The  Salvadorean  Coffee  Co.  (Compania  Salvadorena  del  Cafe) 
an  institution  established  in  1942  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
coffee  industry  in  all  its  aspects,  has  been  recognized  as  well.  The 
Salvadorean  Coffee  Co.  operated  since  its  beginning  as  a  private  cor¬ 
poration.  The  Government  now  has  an  active  voice  in  its  operations 
by  appointing  directly,  two  members  in  the  board  of  directors;  other 
two  members  are  elected  by  the  stockholders.  The  fifth  member  is 
elected  by  the  four  directors  from  a  list  of  persons  submitted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Central  Reserve  Bank. 

Translating  these  social  and  economic  reforms  into  terms  respect¬ 
ing  sugar  workers,  it  may  be  stated  that  these  wages  have  been  doubled. 

It  is  precisely  because  El  Salvador  is  cooperating  fully  with  the 
United  States  in  adopting  the  social  and  economic  reforms  essential  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  that  the  sugar  quota  premium  must  be  re¬ 
tained  and  El  Salvador  be  allotted  the  requested  basic  quota  of  20,000 
tons.  Without  such  a  quota  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
continue  the  reforms  already  instituted.  This  is  so  not  because  of  any 
lack  of  desire  on  El  Salvadore's  part  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  in  every  respect.  It  will  take  place  because  of  the  economic  and 
social  disruption  and  burden  caused  by  the  resultant  layoff  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  sugar  workers,  which  necessarily  would  follow. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  point  to  the  impact  upon  the 
sugar  industry  of  economic  and  social  reforms  already  instituted. 
The  labor  costs  in  cutting  sugarcane  in  1962  are  twice  as  high  as  they 
were  in  1960  or  previous  to  the  institution  of  the  social  reforms.^  The 
entire  cost  of  producing  sugar  has  increased  by  46  percent.  Today 
the  local  direct  tax  on  sugar  has  doubled.  The  corporate  tax  has 
been  tripled.  All  these  changes  have  come  about  as  a  result  of  the 
prodding  of  the  United  States  and  the  goodwill  of  El  Salvador  in 
carrying  through  with  these  reforms. 

Is  it  prudent  for  the  United  States  to  be  pushing  for  social  and 
economic  reform  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  then  in  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  sugar  industry  to  bear  its  share 
of  its  reforms?  Should  El  Salvador  be  penalized  in  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  because  it  has  undertaken  social  reforms  desired  by  the  US. 
Congress  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  ?  I  his  is  precisely  what  will 
happen  if  the  quota  premium  system  is  not  retained  and  El  Salvador 
is  not  allotted  the  20,000-ton  quota  it  has  requested.  Indeed,  without 
the  sugar  legislation  as  here  recommended,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
will  be  lacking  in  an  essential  underpinning  from  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  factor  of  the  country. 

In  Latin  America,  everything  the  United  States  does — every  pro¬ 
gram  that  it  conducts,  every  policy  that  it  enunciates — is  considered 
part  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  not 
considered  in  its  restricted  terms  as  contained  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Act. 
It  is  the  totality  of  U.S.  effort  toward  Latin  America  in  this  new 
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decade  of  development  that  is  considered  to  be  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  Sugar  legislation  must  he  considered  in  that  context.  I  there¬ 
fore  urge  this  committee  to  weigh  carefully  the  foreign  policy  im¬ 
plications  of  the  sugar  legislation  now  before  it.  Weigh  carefully  the 
views  of  the  Latin  American  sugar  exporting  countries.  Weigh 
carefully  the  disastrous  impact  which  would  uniformly  and  necessar¬ 
ily  follow  the  elimination  of  the  quota  premium.  Weigh  carefully  the 
feeling  that  has  been  engendered  in  Latin  America  that  the  United 
States  has  embarked  on  a  full-scale  program  for  Latin  America  while 
at  the  same  time  in  the  House  bill  before  you,  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  allotted  large  slices  of  sugar  quotas. 

The  rich  will  not  be  made  richer  by  the  Sugar  Act.  One  thing  is 
certain — if  the  House  bill  is  not  adopted  (with  the  changes  suggested) 
the  poor  will  be  made  poorer.  With  a  basic  quota  of  20,000  tons 
allotted  to  El  Salvador,  the  poor  workers  will  be  able  to  improve 
their  standards  of  work  and  living  and  the  thousands  of  small  growers 
will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  U.S.  sugar  program. 

Because  of  the  priority  concept  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  it  is 
requested  that  basic  quotas  be  assigned  only  to  friendly  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Philippines,  because  of  its  special 
status,  of  course  deserves  special  treatment.  Should,  however,  this 
recommendation  not  be  adopted  and  should  the  House  provision  of 
1.5  million  tons  reserved  for  Cuba  be  increased — which  El  Salvador 
opposes — it  is  recommended  that  the  small  sugar  producing  countries 
of  Latin  America  be  granted  the  quotas  which  they  have  requested,  in¬ 
cluding  a  basic  quota  of  20,000  tons  for  El  Salvador,  a  former  quota 
country. 

In  conclusion  and  in  summary,  El  Salvador  strongly  favors  H.R. 
12154,  now  before  this  committee,  with  the  exception  that  it  urges  the 
allotment  of  basic  qimtas  only  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
including  a  basic  quota  of  20,000  tons  for  El  Salvador  rather  than  the 
10,000  tons  contained  in  the  House  measure. 

El  Salvador  is  anxious  to  continue  its  social  and  economic  reforms 
already  instituted  pursuant  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Many  of 
these  reforms  will  have  to  be  abandoned  unless  the  sugar  industry,  a 
vital  economic  activity  of  the  nation,  is  given  an  opportunity  to  sell 
its  product  to  the  United  States  at  the  requested  level. 

Further,  unless  the  desired  quota  of  20,000  tons  is  granted,  unem¬ 
ployment  in  a  growing  population  will  be  rampant,  serious  disloca¬ 
tions  and  disorder  will  take  place  and  the  promise  and  hope  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  will  have  been  nullified. 

It  is  realized  that  these  are  strong  words  and  that  their  import  is 
serious.  But  it  is  imperative  that  this  committee  be  informed  of  the 
views  of  El  Salvador,  which,  though  small,  looms  large  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  country  in  Latin  America  which  has  fully  cooperated  v  ith  the 
United  States  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
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(The  appendix  accompanying  Mr.  Siciliano’s  statement  follows:) 

Appendix 


El  Salvador,  a  Former  Quota  Country 


There  follows  exchange  of  correspondence  in  1955  between  the  Sugar  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association  of  El  Salvador  and  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

El  Salvador  was  asked  to  supply  sugar  to  neighboring  Honduras  because  of 
a  short  supply  there.  El  Salvador  was  anxious  to  fulfill  its  commitments  under 
its  quota  to  the  United  States  and,  of  course,  not  to  lose  its  quota.  Therefore, 
it  requested  prior  approval  from  the  U.S.  Government  to  divert  sugar  intended 
for  the  United  States  to  Honduras. 

The  correspondence  which  follows  indicates  beyond  any  question  why  El  Salva¬ 
dor  was  justified  in  diverting  the  sugar  in  this  way  under  the  assurance  given 
that  it  would  never  lose  its  quota  status. 

In  fact,  El  Salvador  was  dropped  that  year  from  its  position  as  a  quota 
country  because  it  did  not  fulfill  its  quota  commitment.  . 

In  view  of  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  correspondence  which  follows,  it  is 
respectfully  submitted  that  El  Salvador  deserves  to  be  reinstated  as  a  quota 
country. 

The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

San  Salvador,  El  Salvador,  August  1, 1955. 


Mr.  Carlos  Salazar, 

Manager,  Cooperativa  Azucarera  Salvadorena,  Ltda., 

San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

Dear  Mr.  Salazar  :  As  a  result  of  your  inquiry  made  to  the  Embassy  a  few 
weeks  ago,  there  are  attached  questions  and  answers  on  sugar  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Embassy  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  trans¬ 


mission  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 


A.  B.  Horn,  Jr., 
Commercial  Attachd. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  28, 1955. 


Sr.  Carlos  Salazar, 

Manager,  Cooperative  Azucarera  Salvadorena  Ltda. 

San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

Dear  Senor  Salazar  :  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Claud  Horn,  agricultural  attache, 
American  Embassy,  there  are  attached  questions  and  answers  on  problems  con¬ 
cerning  sugar  which  we  understand  are  of  interest  to  your  office. 


It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  of  service. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  P.  Wands. 

Acting  Chief,  Sugar  and  Tropical  Products  Branch. 


1.  Does  there  exist  a  U.S.  quota  for  purchase  of  El  Salvador  sugar?  Yes. 

2.  What  is  the  quantity  of  the  quota?  4,136  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  only. 

3.  Should  such  a  quota  exist,  can  El  Salvador  partially  fill  that  quota  without 
risk  of  losing  the  unused  portion  o  fthe  quota?  El  Salvador  never  loses  the 
quota  assigned  to  her.  While  the  quota  may  be  prorated  to  other  countries  if 
it  appears  that  it  will  not  be  filled,  this  would  not  prevent  El  Salvador  from 
shipping  her  full  quota  at  a  later  date. 

4.  What  is  the  period  of  the  quota?  When  does  it  begin  and  end?  The  U.S. 
Sugar  Act  is  on  a  calendar  year  basis — January  1  to  December  31. 

5.  When  are  unused  portions  of  quotas  reallocated  to  other  potential  sup¬ 
pliers?  Unused  portions  of  quotas  are  reallocated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Again  we  note  that  this  would  not  prevent  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  raw  sugar  from  El  Salvador  to  the  extent  of  4,136  short  tons  .  "W  e  also 
note  that  as  of  May  19,  1955,  there  were  no  charges  against  El  Salvador’s  sugar 
quota  for  1955. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Siciliano. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  counsel  to  Guatemala 
Sugar  Producers  Association. 

Please  proceed,  Mr.  Kaplan. 

STATEMENT  OP  SHELDON  Z.  KAPLAN,  COUNSEL  TO  GUATEMALA 
SUGAR  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan.  I  am  a  practicing  attorney  here  in 
Washington.  I  appear  as  counsel  to  the  Guatemala  Sugar  Producers 
Association. 

During  thee  1956  hearings  before  this  committee  in  its  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Sugar  Act  extension,  Guatemala  stated  that  she  was  not 
requesting  a  quota  at  that  time,  but  would  in  1960.  I  am  grateful  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  for  affording 
Guatemala  an  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  Guatemala 
Sugar  Producers  Association  in  support  of  the  basic  quota  of  20,000 
tons  allotted  to  Guatemala  in  H.R.  12154. 

Production  in  Guatemala  for  1962  has  been  limited  to  110,000  tons, 
with  local  consumption  estimated  at  85,000  tons,  leaving  25,000  tons 
for  export.  For  1963,  the  productive  capacity  is  estimated  at  130,000 
tons,  with  domestic  consumption  expected  to  be  87,000  tons,  leaving 
43,000  tons  which  could  be  shipped  to  the  United  States.  There  is, 
thus,  no  question  as  to  Guatemala’s  ability  to  fulfill  a  minimum  basic 
quota  of  20,000  tons. 

Let  me  say  right  from  the  outset  that  Guatemala  urges  that  the 
present  quota  premium  system,  or  the  subsidy,  be  retained  in  the  U.S. 
sugar  program  and  that  the  House  bill  be  adopted  by  this  committee. 
If  any  changes  are  to  be  made  in  this  bill,  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  inclusion  of  new  countries  within  the  quota  premium  system  be 
limited  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Relations  with  Latin  America 
have  been  declared  to  be  our  Nation’s  top  priority  in  foreign  affairs. 
There  is  a  wave  of  rising  expectations  in  Latin  America  as  to  a  better 
life,  but  the  peoples  of  that  area  want  tangible  evidence  that  the 
United  States  will  help  them  fulfill  those  expectations.  The  sugar 
quota  premium  system  applied  as  it  is  in  the  House  bill  to  all  the 
sugar  exporting  countries  of  this  hemisphere  will  be  the  essential 
base  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Why  ? 
Because  it  will  have  an  immediate  impact  on  the  economies  of  all 
the  countries  involved  and  the  welfare  of  the  workers. 

Why  should  the  present  quota  premium  system  be  retained  ?  The 
answer  is  essentially  a  simple  one:  It  has  worked  well.  Insofar  as 
foreign  producers  are  concerned,  they  regard  this  program  as  an 
effective  program  in  the  mutual  interests  of  their  respective  countries 
and  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  is  sound  international  trade  and 
sound  foreign  policy. 

Let’s  make  no  mistake  about  it :  Latin  America  is  m  turmoil,  coflee 
prices  have  sagged,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  lagging  behind,  and 
the  destructive  and  subvertive  forces  of  communism  grow  stronger 
in  that  area.  To  drastically  revise  the  U.S.  sugar  program  and 
eliminate  the  quota  premium  system  at  this  crucial  juncture  in  inter- 
American  relations  does  not  make  sense.  I  urge  this  committee,  which 
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I  know  is  anxious  to  improve  U.S.  relations  with  Latin  America,  not 
to  make  a  revision  in  the  House  bill  which  can  only  bring  about  a 
rapid  deterioration  of  those  relations. 

Certainly  the  Sugar  Act  has  brought  about  employment  for  the 
workers,  food  and  shelter  for  their  families,  and  given  them  some 
sort  of  faith  in  a  tomorrow.  Further,  it  enables  the  smaller  producers 
to  participate  more  effectively  in  an  important  segment  of  their  na¬ 
tion’s  economy.  As  far  as  Guatemala  is  concerned,  every  2  tons  of 
sugar  will  guarantee  work  for  one  worker  and  his  family.  Putting 
it  another  way,  a  quota  of  20,000  tons  for  Guatemala  will  guarantee 
work  for  10,000  workers  and  their  families.  On  the  basis  of  an  aver¬ 
age  family  of  5,  this  would  mean  a  total  of  50,000  people  directly 
affected  by  the  U.S.  sugar  program. 

I  have  personally  witnessed  in  Guatemala  the  impact  which  the 
Sugar  Act  has  had  on  the  conditions  of  the  sugar  workers — within  a 
matter  of  only  1  year — new  schools,  new  clinics,  nurseries,  more  wide¬ 
spread  religious  activities,  playing  fields,  and  other  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities.  In  one  Guatemalan  sugar  plantation,  El  Salto,  for  example, 
a  nurses  training  course  instituted  there  is  being  used  as  a  model  by 
the  Government.  This  is  a  case  of  technical  assistance  by  Guate¬ 
malan  private  enterprise,  the  sugar  industry,  to  the  Government  of 
Guatemala.  I  have  cited  an  example  in  Guatemala,  but  1  know  that 
similar  social  and  economic  progress  is  taking  place  elsewhere  in 
Latin  America  through  the  initiative  of  the  respective  sugar  indus¬ 
tries.  All  this  has  been  made  possible  by  the  quota  premium  price 
of  sugar  paid  by  the  United  States.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is 
such  widespread  opposition  to  the  global  quota  scheme  voiced  not 
only  by  the  growers,  planters,  and  processors  but  also  the  workers 
themselves  in  every  sugar  exporting  country  of  Latin  America. 

Guatemala  has  10  sugar  mills  which  are  supplied  by  219  cane  sugar 
growers^  owners  of  the  producing  sugarcane  plantations,  and  by  5 
cooperatives  which  are  the  result  of  the  agrarian  reform  promoted  by 
the  United  States.  Directly  dependent  on  the  sugar  industry  are 
1,433  families  (mills  and  plantations)  and  22,000  families  of  workers 
in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  there  seems  to  be  some 
tendency  in  U.S.  relations  with  other  countries  to  take  friends  for 
granted  and  to  be  sympathetic  to  those  on  the  fence,  and  at  times  to 
those  even  hostile  to  us.  We  have  paid  lipservice  in  eloquent  words 
to  the  need  for  strengthening  inter- American  bonds  of  friendship, 
but  words,  unfortunately,  are  not  enough.  Now  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believes  that  friendship  is  friendship  only  so  long  as  the 
poorer  friend  receives  help  from  the  richer  friend.  I  am  confident 
that  Guatemala  will  remain  pro-United  States,  sugar  quota  or  no 
sugar  quota,  so  long  as  no  leftist  regime  takes  power.  But  the  general 
demoralization  and  the  adverse  economic  impact  which  would  take 
place  in  Guatemala  unless  she  is  granted  the  quota  requested  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  as  I  conceive  those 
intei  ests.  Guatemala  is  pro-United  States,  not  for  any  economic 
benefit  it  can  derive  from  that  friendship.  It  is  so  because  Guatemala 
stands  for  the  same  things  we  stand  for — liberty,  dignity,  opportunity, 
courage,  and  adherence  to  principle. 
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It  is  sometimes  difficult,  unless  one  observes  it  firsthand,  to  realize 
fully  the  impact  which  a  program  such  as  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  can  have 
on  a  small  country.  This  impact  is  not  only  economic  but  is  also 
psychological.  Both  are  important.  The  case  of  Guatemala  in  this 
respect  is  unique.  Guatemala,  a  small  country  of  4  million  people, 
has  stood  by  the  United  States  ever  since  the  overthrow  in  1954  of 
the  notoriously  communistic  regime  of  Jacobo  Arbenz,  now  consort¬ 
ing  with  the  Communists  in  Cuba.  Guatemala  was  one  of  the  first 
to  condemn  the  Castro  regime  as  a  Communist-dominated  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  first  country  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  for  that  reason.  At  the  recent  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
at  Punta  del  Este,  Urguay,  in  January  of  this  year,  Guatemala  took 
the  lead  in  urging  that  the  United  States  take  a  strong  stand  against 
communism  and  Castro  and  in  condemnation  of  both. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  economic  factor,  there  is  involved  the 
psychological  factor  of  the  inclusion  of  Guatemala  within  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  specific  quota.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  economic 
factor  earlier  in  my  statement.  Such  inclusion  would  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  is  concerned  about  Guatemala  and  its  well¬ 
being,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  emphasize  the  word  “con¬ 
cern”  because  it  is  one  of  the  key  motivations  essential  to  a  positive 
and  effective  U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America.  The  knowledge 
that  there  is  such  a  concern  gives  a  government  and  people  of  a 
friendly  country  renewed  strength,  energy,  and  determination  at  a 
time  when  these  qualities  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  its 
freedom  and  independence,  and  at  a  time  when  communism  has 
established  a  beachhead  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  which  it  is 
spearheading  its  attack  against  such  freedom  and  independence.  This 
is  particularly  so  with  respect  to  Guatemala,  a  country  which  knows 
from  bitter  past  experience  what  it  means  to  live  under  a  Communist 
regime. 

The  Latin  American  sugar-producing  countries  are  shocked  that 
the  Department  of  State  recommends  scrapping  the  quota  premium 
system  for  friendly  foreign  countries  and  urges  in  substitution  the 
institution  of  import  fees  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  While  I  do  not  know 
of  any  responsible  Latin  American  official  who  does  not  believe  in 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  do  I,  at  the  same  time 
we  must  recognize  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  eloquent  as  its 
words  and  promises  may  be,  is  as  yet  untested.  The  people  in  Wash¬ 
ington  primarily  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  implementing 
the  alliance  are  as  yet  untested.  Why,  then,  should  the  one  outstand¬ 
ing  and  tested  program  that  has  succeeded  in  Latin  America — 
namely,  the  existing  Sugar  Act — be  gutted  and  placed,  in  a  sense, 
within  the  confines  of  a  program  that  is  admittedly  years  away  from 
success?  One  of  the  criticisms  leveled  against  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  that  the  benefits  have  not  filtered  down  to  the  people. 
“We  need  more  of  a  people-to-people  approach”  it  is  maintained. 
The  Sugar  Act,  as  has  been  stated,  has  an  immediate  impact  on  people. 
Even  in  the  smallest  producing  country  literally  thousands  of 
workers  depend  upon  sugar  for  their  livelihood. 
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Section  251,  title  VI,  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  (S. 
2996) ,  recently  passed  by  the  Senate,  provides : 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic,  economic,  political,  and  geo¬ 
graphic  relationships  among  the  American  peoples  and  Republics  are  unique 
and  of  special  significance  and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great  hope 
for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  relationships  among  them.  Accordingly,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine  in  order  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  countries  and  areas 
in  Latin  America.  [Emphasis  supplied.] 

This  is  the  language  as  recommended  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Note,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  executive 
branch  that  wants  to  scrap  a  sugar  program  that  has  been  going  on 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  for  lo,  these  many 
years,  is  the  same  executive  branch  which  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  re¬ 
fers  to  “historic,  economic,  political,  and  geographic  relationships 
among  the  American  peoples  and  Republics”  as  being  “unique  and  of 
special  significance.”  Certainly,  we  must  agree  with  those  senti¬ 
ments.  The  Sugar  Act  constitutes  a  realistic  recognition — not  in 
mere  words,  but  in  real  trade — that  the  United  States  does  have  his¬ 
toric,  economic,  political,  and  geographic  relationships  with  our  sister 
Republics  to  the  south  and  that  these  relationships  are  indeed  unique 
and  of  special  significance.  Let  us  not  destroy  those  relationships 
by  following  the  executive  branch  recommendations  on  sugar,  well 
intentioned  as  I  am  certain  those  recommendations  are. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  the  State  Department  argument  advanced 
during  the  current  sugar  hearings  that  the  Sugar  Act  “would  provide 
Castro  with  a  persuasive  argument  that  the  West  has  deserted  the  Cu¬ 
ban  people  and  that  their  economic  future  lies  with  the  Communist 
bloc."  Specifically,  the  request  of  Guatemala  for  a  20,000-ton  quota 
would  be  made,  Cuba  sugar  or  no  Cuba  sugar.  In  the  1956  sugar 
hearings  before  this  committee,  as  I  have  stated  earlier,  Guatemala 
indicated  that  she  wasn't  at  that  time  requesting  a  quota  but  would 
in  1960.  Certainly,  this  small  quota  and  other  similar  quotas  for  rela¬ 
tively  small  producers  could  have  little  impact  on  Cuban  sugar.  Gen¬ 
erally,  insofar  as  the  larger  producing  countries  are  concerned,  it  can 
be  assumed  that  they  understand  the  impact  which  Cuba’s  eventual 
return  to  the  U.S.  sugar  market  would  have  on  them. 

Back  in  June  1960  at  the  very  time  the  Congress  was  considering 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act,  Ernesto  Che  Guevara,  Castro's  economic 
adv  iser,  in  a  television  address  at  Havana  stated  that  the  Cubans  were 
being  enslaved  by  the  3  million  tons  of  sugar  the  United  States  was 
buying  annually  from  the  island.  These  purchases,  lie  said,  had  made 
Cuba  dependent  on  sugar  and  kept  the  country  in  a  semicolonial  state 
until  Castro’s  revolution.  Surely,  Communist  Cuba  cannot  complain, 
now  that  this  so-called  semicolonial  status  has  been  altered.  No,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  record  is  clear  and  doc¬ 
umented  by  the  State  Department  itself  in  its  white  paper  that  Castro 
lias  deserted  the  Cuban  people.  The  allotment  of  1.5  million  tons 
foi  a  Cuba  returned  to  the  fold  of  free  countries  is  fair  and  equitable 
and  v  ill  never  lead  to  any  charge  that  the  economy  of  Cuba  is  com¬ 
pletely  dependent  upon  U.S.  purchases  of  Cuban  sugar. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  expect  foreign 
sugar  suppliers  to  purchase  agricultural  products  from  the  United 
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States.  Guatemala  favors  the  existing  provisions  of  law  requiring 
that  special  consideration  be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  and  countries  purchasing  agricultural  commodities  from  the 
l  nited  States.  Trade  is  a  two-way  street.  This  is  only  right  and 
proper.  Guatemala  has  purchased  agricultural  products  from  the 
1  nited  States  under  the  sugar  program.  Guatemala  continues  to  be 
ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  this  respect. 

For  1961,  of  the  five  Central  American  countries,  Guatemala  was 
the  largest  importer  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities — $9.5  million 
worth,  an  amount  at  least  twice  as  1  a rge  as  any  other  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  country.  Guatemala  has  recently  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  to  purchase  12,500  tons  of  corn  for  5,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Guatemala  is  the  best  customer  the  United  States  has  in  Central 
America.  To  illustrate,  for  the  9-month  period  January-Sept ember 
1961,  United  States  exports  to  Guatemala  amounted  to  $45.1  million, 
including  textile  fibers  and  fabrics,  lumber  and  paper,  machinery  and 
vehicles,  chemical  products,  etc.  For  the  same  period,  Guatemala’s 
exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $43  million,  leaving  an 
unfavorable  balance  for  Guatemala  of  $2.1  million. 

With  respect  to  social  and  economic  reform  in  Guatemala,  Hon. 
Teodoro  Moseoso,  Administrator  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  March  1962  on  the 
pending  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  stated : 

Guatemala  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  among  the  Central  American  states 
in  social  and  economic  reform. 

Mr.  Moseoso  further  acknowledge  that  Guatemala  “is  a  leading 
proponent  of  Central  American  economic  integration.” 

Guatemala,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Miguel  Ydigoras 
Fuentes,  is  dramatically  demonstrating  to  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  field  of  social  and  economic 
reform  under  a  democratic  form  of  government  and  a  free  society. 
For  example : 

School  construction:  307  schools,  with  a  total  of  1,450  classrooms, 
have  been  built  in  this  administration,  which  is  more  than  the  class¬ 
rooms  built  during  the  past  50  years  and  the  cost  per  classroom  is 
less  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  previous  ones  built. 

Housing  construction:  3,210  houses  have  been  built  and  distributed 
among  low-income  families  at  a  per  unit  cost  of  $2,738,  including 
land,  urbanization,  and  overhead  administrative  costs.  The  living 
area  is  of  600  square  feet  and  consists  of  three  bedrooms,  living¬ 
dining  room,  kitchen,  and  bathroom. 

Land  settlement:  26,000  parcels  of  land  have  been  distributed. 
This  plan  of  land  resettlement  is  rapidly  swelling  the  ranks  of  inde¬ 
pendent  small  farmers  throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to  the 
property,  the  landowners  are  entitled  to  receive  supervised  credit 
with  which  to  work  their  farms. 

Xew  laws  in  effect  :  ( a )  Rent  law,  which  protects  the  low-income 
people  from  paying  excessive  rent,  fixed  at  no  more  than  6  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  property  per  month;  ( b )  labor  law:  This  law  pro¬ 
tects  the  workers  in  their  respective  jobs  and  from  being  fired  without 
proven  justification  and  which  also  entitles  the  worker  to  claim 
1  month  of  salary  per  each  year  worked  in  the  same  firm.  The 
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representatives  of  the  syndicates  cannot  be  fired;  ( c )  FHA  law  is  in 
operation  since  the  beginning  of  1953. 

Legislation  submitted  for  approval  to  the  National  Congress  of 
Guatemala : 

1.  New  agrarian  reform  law. 

2.  Penal  code  project. 

3.  Guarantee  investment. 

4.  Law  creating  the  free  port  of  Matias  cle  Galvez. 

5.  Civil  service  law. 

6.  Labor  benefits  bank. 

7.  Project  of  law  concerning  unproductive  lands. 

8.  Project  of  law  on  family  patrimonies  and  parceling  of  land. 

9.  Project  of  law  creating  the  National  Institute  of  Agrarian 
T  ransf  ormation. 

10.  Project  of  law  concerning  agrarian  development  zones. 

11.  Income  tax  law  (approved  by  the  congress  in  its  third 
reading) . 

12.  Project  of  law  on  territorial  tax. 

13.  Project  of  law  creating  the  Housing  Institute. 

Potable  water  program:  110,000  persons  have  benefited  with  the 
introduction  of  potable  water  to  small  villages  (this  does  not  cover 
the  capitals  of  the  departments  (States). 

Malaria  eradication  program:  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
this  respect.  In  1958  Guatemala  had  37  percent  of  positive  cases 
while  in  1962  Guatemala  only  has  less  than  1  percent  of  positive  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  proposed  in  the  House  bill  is  good  legislation.  The  quota  prem¬ 
ium  system  has  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  crises.  Let  us  not 
abandon  it.  Let  us  not  abandon  our  friends.  Because  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  relationships  are  unique  and  are  of  special  significance,  let  us  not 
abandon  the  unique  and  specially  significant  existing  sugar  program 
of  the  United  States  and  let  us  confine  the  program  to  this  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  presenting  these  views. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kaplan. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Hasler,  chairman  of  Haytian 
American  Sugar  Co..  S.A. 

Please  proceed,  Mr.  Hasler. 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  E.  HASLER,  CHAIRMAN  OF  HAYTIAN 
AMERICAN  SUGAR  CO.,  S.A. 

Mr.  Hasler.  My  name  is  Frederick  E.  Hasler.  I  am  chairman  of 
Haytian  American  Sugar  Co.,  S.A.,  a  Haitian  corporation,  which  is 
wholly  American  owned  and  which  is  the  owner  of  the  largest  sugar 
mill  in  Haiti. 

We  believe,  first,  that  not  only  should  Haiti  continue  to  have  a 
sugar  quota,  as  it  has  had  for  almost  30  years,  but  that  the  size  of  that 
quota  should  be  increased.  Second,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  disas¬ 
trous  to  impose  import,  fees  which  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
the  Latin  American  sugar  producers  to  receiving  the  so-called  world 
price  for  their  sugar. 

Last  year  Haiti  produced  approximately  83.000  tons  of  sugar;  30,000 
to  35,000  tons  is  required  for  local  use.  This  leaves  an  exportable 
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balance  of  50,000  tons.  This  exportable  balance  of  50,000  tons  can 
be  readily  maintained.  Thus  Haiti  has  a  constant  and  close  supply 
of  sugar  for  the  United  States  of  at  least  50,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year. 

In  the  House  bill  (H.R.  12,151)  Haiti  received  a  permanent  quota 
of  25,000  tons.  We  appreciate  this  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Last  year,  however,  Haiti  sold  to  the  United  States  15,273  tons.  Thus, 
though  our  quota  has  been  increased,  our  sales  potential  to  the  United 
States  has  been  decreased.  We  respectfully  request  that  our  quota 
be  increased  to  50,000  tons. 

Haiti  is  both  a  small  country  and  a  poor  country  but,  for  its  size 
and  wealth,  has  been  a  very  good  customer  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  period  1957  to  1961,  Haiti  purchased  goods  from  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  of  $124  million  while  its  sales  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $94,400,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  un¬ 
favorable  to  Haiti  in  the  amount  of  $29,600,000. 

In  the  year  1961  Haiti  purchased  goods  from  the  United  States  in 
the  value  of  $25,847,829.  Its  sales  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
only  $19,013,788,  leaving  an  unfavorable  balance  of  $6,834,141. 

To  assign  a  quota  to  a  country,  and  then  to  impose  import  fees 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting  what  could  be  received  for  the 
sugar  to  the  world  price,  would  be  a  meaningless  gesture. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  sugar  and  placing  it  in  a  ware¬ 
house  in  Haiti  is  in  the  order  of  3.75  cents.  The  world  price  of  sugar 
for  July  shipment  is  presently  2.7  cents  a  pound.  Obviously  we  would 
not  produce  sugar  for  export  under  these  conditions. 

There  is  a  common  misconception  that  there  is  a  great  windfall  to 
those  of  us  who  sell  sugar  to  the  United  States.  This  is  certainly  not 
true  in  our  case.  In  addition  to  the  3.75  cents  per  pound  production 
cost,  the  Haitian  export  tax,  frieight,  U.S.  duty,  and  insurance  totals 
2.05  cents  per  pound. 

Thus  our  cost  of  a  pound  of  sugar  on  the  dock  in  New  York  is  5.8 
cents  a  pound  and  the  price  we  receive  for  a  pound  of  sugar  in  New 
York  today  is  approximately  6.3  cents.  This  leaves  0.5  cents  per 
pound  for  salse  costs,  overhead,  etc.  and  profit.  In  addition  to  this 
the  Haitian  Government  imposes  on  income  tax  of  approximately 
40  percent  of  our  profits.  I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  no  wind¬ 
fall. 

The  consequences  of  our  not  being  able  to  export  sugar  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  economy  of  Haiti. 

Last  year  our  company  purchased  cane  from  11,744  farmers,  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  their  sole  source  of  cash.  We  employ  permanently 
2,500  workers  and  this  increases  to  5,000  during  the  crop  season. 
Thus  we  alone  and  directly  provide  for  almost  17,000  families  or 
approximately  100,000  people  in  Haiti.  The  number  of  others  in¬ 
directly  supported  by  our  sugar  production  would  be  many  times 
this  figure.  We  have  not  attempted  to  provide  comparable  figures 
for  the  other  sugar  mills. 

Our  employees  receive  wages  of  more  than  $1,500,000  annually,  at  a 
rate  2y2  times  the  national  minimum  wage.  The  minimum  wage 
in  Haiti  is  70  cents  a  day.  Our  minimum  wage  is  slightly  over  $1.80. 
This  is  very  low  by  American  standards  but  very  high  by  the  standards 
of  this  poverty-stricken  Republic. 
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We  paid  $1,900,000  to  fanners  last  year  and  almost  $1,300,000  in 
taxes  to  the  Haitian  Government. 

It  is  obvious,  I  submit,  that  if  we  could  not  export  sugar  to  the 
United  States,  the  effect  on  the  economy  of  Haiti  would  be  depressing. 
Economic  assistance  from  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  the 
wages,  farm  income,  and  taxes  which  would  be  lost  by  this  action 
would  not  begin  to  offset  the  damage  to  the  Haitian  economy. 

The  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  people  of  Haiti  would  be  even  more 
serious.  There  are  no  large  estates  in  Haiti  and  the  percentage  of 
land  owned  by  the  people  is  the  largest  of  any  country  in  Latin 
America.  The  land  in  Haiti  is  owned  in  small  parcels  by  many 
people.  For  them  not  to  be  able  to  sell  the  product  of  their  land  would 
not  increase  their  faith  in  the  free  world's  promise  for  the  future. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  provides  words  of  encouragement  to  our 
good  neighbors  to  the  south.  Let  us  back  up  these  words  with  trade 
as  well  as  aid  but  let  us  not  substitute  aid  for  trade. 

Let  us  not  replace  a  sugar  supply  system  which  has  worked  well 
for  almost  30  years,  with  a  system  that  has  already  been  proven 
inadequate — particularly  at  a  time  when  the  Russians  could  manipu¬ 
late  that  system  to  serve  their  own  needs  and  desires. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hasler. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Robert  L.  Farrington,  counsel  on  sugar 
legislation  for  the  Republic  of  China. 

Please  proceed.  Mr.  Farrington. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  L.  FARRINGTON  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE 

REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr.  Farrington.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Robert  L.  Farrington,  411  Colorado  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  I  am  appearing  today  as  counsel  on  sugar  legislation  for  the 
Republic  of  China,  one  of  the  foreign  countries  which  is  privileged  to 
participate  in  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 

The  Republic  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  United  States,  particularly 
to  the  Congress  and  the  executive  departments,  for  this  participation. 
I  hope  to  present  some  facts,  however,  which  will  show  justification  for 
increased  reliance  upon  China  as  a  dependable  source  of  sugar  supply 
for  the  United  States. 

China  recognizes,  of  course,  that  determination  of  the  portion  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  needs  to  be  supplied  by  domestic  growers  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  entirely  by  those  domestic  growers  and  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  However,  as  a  longstanding  friend  of  the  United  States  and  as 
one  of  the  largest  producers  and  exporters  of  sugar  among  the  coun¬ 
tries  participating  in  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act,  it  is  submitted  that  China 
may  respectfully  raise  a  point  about  inequities  in  the  formula  for 
dividing  up  the  total  foreign  quotas  among  the  countries  involved. 

The  Republic  is  thankful  for  the  partial  correction  of  those  inequi¬ 
ties  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiives  in  H.R.  12154.  Based  upon  China’s  sugar  production,  how¬ 
ever,  and  its  capability  and  responsibility  as  a  supplier  of  sugar,  it  is 
respectfully  urged  that  a  further  increase  in  China’s  basic,  quota  be 
given  consideration  by  this  committee. 

The  table  of  page  3  which  follows  is  based  on  the  4-year  average, 
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NOTE:  China's  share  outside  of  Basic  Quota: 

1960  -  6,258  short  tons 

1961  -  166,048  short  tons 

1962  -  52,158  short  tons 

As  proposed  under  H.R.  12154  -  150,000  short  tons 
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1957  60,  for  which  the  1956  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act  was  effective. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  table  you  will  note — 

I  h'st :  1  hat  China  ranks  only  behind  5  out  of  the  14  countries  (Cuba, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Dominican  Republic),  as  a 
sugar  producer. 

Second :  That  in  its  basic  quota  of  the  U.S.  market,  both  under  the 
1948  act  as  amended,  and  as  proposed  in  H.R.  12154,  China  is  far  down 
on  the  list. 

The  Republic  is  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  under  the  discretionary 
authority  provided  in  the  1948  act,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  undoubtedly  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
made  additional  allocations  to  China  increasing  its  authorized  imports 
mto  the  United  States  up  to  170,028  short  tons  for  1961  and  54,059 
short  tons  for  the  first  6  months  of  1962.  This  increased  tonnage  was 
of  great  help  to  the  Republic ;  it  is  most  grateful  for  this  additional 
market  for  its  sugar  at  a  fair  price.  It  is  much  more  conducive  to 
sound  agricultural  planning,  however,  for  sugar  producers  as  well  as 
other  farmers  to  know  well  in  advance  the  possible  extent  of  the 
maiket  demands  for  the  particular  commodity  which  they  produce  5 
and  this  is  true,  of  course,  of  the  cane  growers  of  China. 

TV  hen  the  draft  that  became  H.R.  12154  was  pending  in  the  execu- 
( ive  departments,  we  asked  that  consideration  be  given  to  authorization 
m  the  proposed  legislation  of  a  basic  annual  quota  for  China  of  300,000 
Ions.  It  appeared  that  a  quota  in  that  amount  was  fully  justified  in 
view  of  China’s  relative  standing  both  as  a  sugar  producer  and  as  a 
sugar  exporter.  It  appeared  also  that  there  was  ample  margin  in  the 
unallotted  portion  of  T.S.  needs  to  be  furnished  by  foreign  countries 
for  a  quota  to  China  in  that  amount.  As  is  evident  from  the  bill, 
that  request  was  not  granted  in  full,  although  China’s  basic  quota  was 
increased  to  45,000  tons  and  it  was  given  an  additional  allocation  of 
150,000  tons  through  December  1963. 

China  again  submits  that  a  basic  quota  of  300,000  tons  would  not 
he  unjustified  in  view  of  the  its  long  record  as  a  friend  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  the  fourth  largest  exporter  of  sugar. 
i  If,  however,  this  committee  should  not  feel  justified  in  increasing 
China’s  basic  quota  to  that  amount,  it  is  respectfully  requested  that 
consideration  be  given  to  increasing  China’s  annual  quota  from  45,000 
to  100,000  tons,  and  reducing  the  amount  available  for  annual  alloca¬ 
tion  to  the  Republic  by  the  amount  of  the  increase,  namely,  55,000 
tons. 

When  we  talk  about  sugar  production  in  the  Republic  of  China,  we 
are  referring,  of  course,  to  the  island  of  Taiwan,  the  principal  area 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  production  for  the  Republic  at  the 
present  time. 

Taiwan  has  a  land  area  of  13,835  square  miles,  a  little  over  2 y2 
times  the  size  of  Connecticut,  It  had  a  population  of  10,792,000  at 
the  end  of  1960,  about  four  times  that  of  Connecticut, 

The  agricultural  population  is  4,795,000.  About  50  percent  of  the 
sugarcane  farms  is  owned  by  the  growers  and  these  farms  consist, 
on  the  average,  of  eight-tenths  of  an  acre.  The  average  family  is 
about  six  persons. 

Sugar  is  Taiwan’s  most  important  crop.  Approximately  1 .2  million 
people  depend  upon  it  for  a  livelihood,  and  exchange  earnings  from 
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sugar  exports  amount  to  around  $75  million  annually — approximately 
45.5  percent  of  total  exports. 

Around  89  percent  of  the  sugar  is  exported,  mostly  to  Taiwan’s 
traditional  markets  in  the  Mideast  and  Asian  countries  where  Taiwan 
is  now  faced  with  relentless  economic  warfare  from  the  Communists, 
due  primarily  to*  Cuban  sugar. 

The  sugar  sold  in  that  market  is  sold  at  world  prices  which,  as  Mr. 
Kemp  noted  in  his  statement  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  May  15,  does  not  reflect  “the  actual  value  of  the  sugar”  (p.  18). 
Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  Cuban  sugar  is  going  into  this  market 
as  was  anticipated  in  the  special  study  on  sugar  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  February  14,  1961,  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  (pp.  1-2). 

A  larger  volume  of  sugar  purchases  by  the  United  States  from 
China  would  also  be  helpful  on  China’s  balance  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  should  reduce  the  amount  of  economic  aid  that  China 
receives  from  our  Government.  For  example,  the  trade  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  countries  for  1960  and  the  first  6  months  of  1961  was  as 
follows : 


1960 

1961, 

January- 

June 

$96. 980, 000 
21, 199,  000 

$58,681,000 
15, 527, 000 

Exports  to  the  United  States _ _  -  - 

75,781,000 
59, 005, 000 

43, 154, 000 
39, 301,000 

16,  776, 000 

3, 853, 000 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  Republic  of  China  has  been 
importing  more  goods  from  the  United  States  than  it  is  exporting 
to  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  imports  to  China  were  commodities  under  Public  Law 
480.  Thus  there  would  have  been  a  greater  balance  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  if  these  commodities  had  been  paid  for  in  cash.  A 
greater  reliance  upon  China  by  the  United  States  as  a  source  of  sugar 
supply  would  help  tremendously  in  adjusting  this  trade  balance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  state¬ 
ment  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Farrington. 

We  will  recess  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o’clock. 

(By  direction  of  the  chairman,  the  following  is  made  a  part  of  the 
record :) 

Embajada  De  El  Salvador, 

Washington,  June  19, 1962. 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  enclosing  copies  of  the  statement 
that  was  sent,  on  May  24,  1962,  to  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives.  This  statement  was  sub¬ 
mitted  in  support  of  our  request  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  assignment 
of  a  basic  yearly  quota  to  El  Salvador  in  the  amount  of  20,000  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value. 
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It  will  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  will  review  the  facts  outlined  in  the  en¬ 
closed  statement,  which  it  is  sincerely  hoped  will  meet  with  your  approval.  It 
is  respectfully  requested  that  the  honorable  members  of  the  committee  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  copies  of  the  enclosed. 

Your  favorable  consideration  to  this  request  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Armando  Inteeiano, 
Charge  d’  Affairies  ad  Interim. 

Legislation  To  Amend  and  Extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  Amended 

Chairman  Cooley  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  have  the  honor  to  address 
the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador,  for  the  purpose 
of  requesting  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  assignment  of  a  basic  yearlv 
quota  of  20,000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  to  El  Salvador. 

The  above  request  is  based  on  the  Sugar  Act  objectives :  “*  *  *  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  consumers  of  sugar  and  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar- 
producing  industry ;  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  *  * 

The  Sugar  Act,  as  amended,  also  states  “that  special  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities.”  El  Salvador  qualifies  under  both  criteria. 

The  sugar  quota  of  20,000  short  tons  raw  value  that  El  Salvador  requests  is 
an  insignificant  amount  when  viewed  in  relation  to  total  U.S.  sugar  consumption 
of  9.7  million  short  tons.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
economy  of  El  Salvador,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Sugar  is  El  Salvador’s  third  most  important  export  crop. 

2.  The  United  States  is  the  natural  outlet  market  for  El  Salvador’s  sugar 

exports.  6 

3.  It  would  help  stabilize  El  Salvador’s  foreign  income  and  would  help  it  to 
earn  more  dollars  to  pay  for  its  imports — machinery  especially — which  are  im¬ 
portant  to  its  development  program. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  offer,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  brief  analysis  of  the  sugar  situa¬ 
tion  in  El  Salvador.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  mv  country,  one  of  the  signa¬ 
tories  of  the  Punta  del  Este  Charter,  has  faithfully  fulfilled  the  mandates 
postulates,  and  recommendations  emanated  from  this  historic  document.  In 
part  5,  title  I.  which  describes  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  the 
American  Republics  agreed  “to  raise  greatly  the  level  of  agricultural  productivity 
and  output  and  to  improve  related  storage,  transportation,  and  marketin'"- 
sources.” 

My  government  has  taken  the  above  measures  as  regards  to  sugar.  Output 
has  been  increased  considerably  in  quali-quantitative  terms,  introducing  better 
qualities  of  sugarcane,  highly  improve  farming  methods,  and  modern  industrial 
techniques.  These  together  with  the  favorable  geographic  position  of  El  Salva¬ 
dor  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  assure  the  reliability  of  my  countrv  as  a 
good  sugar  supplier. 

It  would  seem,  from  what  I  have  described,  that  the  situation  is  one  of 
bonanza.  However,  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  neighboring  Central  American 
countries,  toward  which  a  good  part  of  our  sugar  trade  was  oriented,  have 
likewise,  increased  their  sugar  production,  thus  closing  sugar  outlets  for  El 
Salvador. 

The  closing  of  our  traditional  Central  American  markets,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  being  unable  to  export  sugar  to  the  United  States  are  elements  that  cause  a 
serious  socioeconomic  imbalance,  because  the  entrepreneurs  could  restrict  buving 
sugarcane  from  the  small  producers. 

In  this  connection,  stressing  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  a  better  redistribution  of  the  national  income,  my  government  has  promul¬ 
gated  a  series  of  economic  and  social  legislation.  Some  of  these  laws  are— 

(a)  Law  to  provide  remunerated  rest  on  Sundav  for  rural  laborers 

(b)  Amendments  to  the  leaseholding  law. 

(c)  Law  for  the  protection  of  the  salary. 

(d)  Law  providing  minimum  wages  for  commercial  employees. 

(c)  Law  for  the  protection  of  rural  workers. 

(f)  Amendments  to  the  income  tax  law. 

t.d)  National  Council  for  Planification  and  Economic  Coordination. 

The  assignment  of  a  sugar  quota  to  El  Salvador  would  have  no  detectable 
effect  on  other  supplying  countries,  but  it  would  make  an  appreciable  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  helping  El  Salvador  diversify  its  production  and  stabilize  its  foreign 
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earnings  which  are  subject  to  cyclical  movements  due  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
prices  of  the  primary  products.  These  considerations  will  grow  in  importance 
as  El  Salvador’s  economic  development  program  gathers  momentum. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  will  give  a  favorable  consideration  to  the  present 
request. 

Table  I. — Regional  balance  of  payments,  1957-61 


[Million  colones;  1  colon  equals  U.S.$0.40] 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Jan.- 

July 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Jan.- 

July 

America . .  . . 

186.0 

173.6 

160.3 

183.4 

94.5 

177.2 

138.7 

134.0 

134.8 

82.7 

Canada _ _ 

4.2 

4.5 

5.5 

5.2 

2.8 

2.0 

2.3 

5.5 

1.  0 

.5 

Colombia . . 

1.2 

1.1 

.7 

.  4 

.  1 

.2 

United  States . 

148.3 

130.6 

110.4 

131.2 

65.9 

158.2 

115.2 

100.  7 

102.4 

61.6 

Guatemala . . 

6.2 

7.6 

10.7 

13.0 

9.4 

5.9 

7.4 

10.4 

15.2 

10.2 

Honduras . . . 

12.4 

15.7 

16.2 

15.7 

9.7 

5.9 

8.6 

10. 1 

9.9 

6.7 

Mexico . -  - _ 

5.3 

5.0 

4.3 

5. 1 

2.  5 

.2 

1 

J2 

Nicaragua  _ . 

2.1 

1.9 

3.0 

3.5 

i.i 

2.9 

2.9 

4.2 

3.6 

1.7 

Panama . . . . 

2.1 

2.9 

2.4 

2.7 

.5 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.  4 

.2 

Venezuela . 

1.4 

1.8 

3.3 

3.3 

1.  4 

1 

i  n 

1 

Other. . . 

2.6 

2.5 

3.8 

3.3 

i.i 

1.8 

7.  7 

1.8 

2.0 

1.8 

Asia . . . 

16.9 

13.2 

12.2 

22.  6 

12.2 

17.3 

31.7 

42.2 

34.2 

Japan .  . 

16.7 

13. 1 

12. 1 

22.5 

12.2 

17.3 

31.7 

49  n 

33  fi 

Other .  . . . 

.2 

.1 

.  1 

.  1 

.  2 

6 

Europe _ _ 

84.4 

82.4 

75.5 

98.7 

55.9 

151.6 

119.6 

107. 1 

122.0 

86.8 

Germany . . . 

22.9 

25.4 

21.9 

31.3 

16.6 

104.7 

94. 1 

79.1 

97.2 

72.7 

Belgium  . . .  . 

13.1 

8.9 

7.1 

11.5 

6.9 

7.0 

5.2 

3.5 

4.4 

2.2 

Denmark.. .  _  _ 

1.0 

1.6 

1.7 

2.3 

1.3 

.3 

.7 

1.7 

2.2 

1.  1 

France _  _ _ 

4.6 

3.1 

4.4 

4.9 

2.1 

10.9 

1.2 

3.3 

.5 

.  1 

Great  Britain _ 

13.4 

11.9 

10.0 

12.3 

6.9 

4.6 

3.0 

4.5 

1.6 

.2 

Holland . 

17.7 

19.0 

17.9 

20.8 

14.5 

12.8 

6.9 

7.9 

7.3 

5.9 

Italy . .  _  . . 

4.5 

4. 1 

5.2 

6.7 

3.1 

5.6 

5.4 

4.8 

2.2 

1.5 

Sweden . 

2.3 

3.1 

2.3 

2.2 

1.0 

3.9 

2.1 

1.8 

3.9 

2.4 

Switzerland _ 

2.  5 

3.2 

2.  5 

2  2 

7 

Other . . . 

2.4 

2. 1 

2.5 

6.7 

1.3 

1.0 

.3 

.2 

2.7 

.1 

Others _ 

.4 

.9 

.9 

1.3 

1.0 

.2 

.1 

.  1 

1.0 

.1 

Total  (colones) _ ... 

287.6 

270.1 

248.8 

306.0 

163.6 

346.2 

290.1 

283.4 

292.0 

206.9 

Total  (dollars) _ 

115.0 

108.0 

99.5 

122.4 

65.4 

138.5 

116.0 

113.4 

116.8 

82.8 

Trade  balance  (dollars) _ 

23.5 

8.0 

13.9 

-5.6 

17.4 

Source:  Central  Bank. 


Statement  on  Behalf  of  the  Sugar  Industry  of  Costa  Rica 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Dina  Dellale.  I 
am  the  registered  representative  of  the  sugar  industry  of  Costa  Rica.  Costa 
Rica,  it  is  true,  is  one  of  those  little  Latin  American  countries  that  has  been 
discussed  here  with  affection,  but  there  is  a  difference  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  it  is  that  difference  that  I  would  like  to  present  to  the  committee. 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  lies  between  Panama  and  Nicaragua  in  Central 
America.  Its  land  is  fertile  and  productive.  It  possesses  ports  on  both  oceans 
to  facilitate  its  international  trade  and  the  economy  is  primarily  agricultural. 
In  this  era  of  upheavals,  riots,  and  revolutions,  this  nation  is  a  fascinating 
working  example  for  all  in  its  political  and  social  stability.  While  democracy 
in  action  has  become  a  mere  slogan  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  here  you  can 
find  it  operating  daily  with  responsibility.  The  President  walks  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  San  Jose,  wfithout  fear  or  bodyguards.  The  widespread  distribution 
of  wealth,  a  vigorous  agrarian  reform  that  finds  one  out  of  every  five  Costa 
Ricans  owning  his  own  land,  and  the  intensive  expansion  of  educational  facil¬ 
ities  as  the  foremost  national  aim,  are  the  keys  to  why  Costa  Rica  is  different. 

May  I  give  you  an  unusual  example.  Costa  Rica  has  no  army.  With  a  great 
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sense  of  the  practical,  the  constitution  of  1949  decreed  that  money  formerly  in¬ 
vested  in  the  army  would  go  to  buildiug  schools,  and  all  weapons  were  exchanged 
in  the  United  States  for  plows  and  tractors.  The  educational  drive  was  intensi¬ 
fied  to  such  a  degree  that  the  illiteracy  rate  of  the  population  was  reduced  to  17 
percent.  To  be  a  citizen  here  is  a  source  of  pride.  This  spirit  is  reflected  in  their 
leaders  and  measures  were  initiated  to  insure  collective  well-being.  No  com¬ 
munity,  however  small  or  remote,  has  been  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  these 
guarantees  of  a  better  life. 

Internationally,  Costa  Rica  has  followed  a  single  line  of  conduct,  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  scrupulous  respect  for  agreements  and  treaties.  I  would  like 
to  direct  the  committee’s  attention  to  a  most  salient  fact.  Costa  Rica  stands  in 
the  forums  of  the  world,  and  the  hemisphere,  ready  to  defend  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  She  has  one  vote,  which  when  cast  is  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  to  the  vote  of  any  great  or  large  nation.  It  is  with  conscious  delibera¬ 
tion  that  this  vote  is  given,  and  never  at  any  time  has  there  been  an  implication 
that  this  vote  could  be  bargained  for  or  bought.  I  stress  this  to  the  members 
of  the  committee,  for  while  Costa  Rica  is,  in  all  probability,  the  most  constant 
nation  in  her  friendship  for  the  United  States,  her  support  to  this  great  friend 
has  been  given  freely,  with  dignity,  in  mutual  defense  of  liberty.  She  has  con¬ 
sistently  repudiated  the  ideology  and  destructive  maneuvers  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
maintaining  no  relations  with  that  country.  The  existence  of  the  Communist 
Party  is  forbidden  by  law.  Trade  relations  are  incompatible  as  well  as  un¬ 
thinkable,  and  at  no  time  would  ever  be  considered.  Small  as  Costa  Rica  is,  she 
has  often  taken  the  initiative  in  her  friendship  with  the  United  States.  She  did 
so  after  the  treacherous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  declaring  war  on  Japan  and  the 
Axis  Powers  a  full  day  before  the  United  States. 

I  have  stressed  the  character  and  behavior  of  the  Costa  Rican  people  to  show 
the  committee  that  there  exists  a  real  difference,  politically  and  socially.  Now  I 
will  present  the  economic  difference. 

As  a  country  with  an  overwhelmingly  agricultural  economy,  the  major  part 
of  their  income  is  derived  from  the  exports  of  what  they  produce.  The  revenue 
from  this  source  does  not  constitute  the  patrimony  of  a  few  but  belongs  to  the 
majority  of  the  population  since  the  distribution  of  land  compels  this.  The 
growth  of  the  population  is  increasing  continually  as  Costa  Rica  has  among  the 
highest  birth  rates  in  the  world,  and  this  compels  them  to  produce  on  a  larger 
scale,  to  extend  their  markets,  and  to  follow,  perhaps  more  quickly  than  most 
Latin  countries,  the  pace  of  progress.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  many 
years  ago  to  substitute  the  monoculture  of  coffee  with  a  diversification  of  agri¬ 
cultural  activities  to  balance  the  economy  of  the  country  and  to  maintain  and 
increase  their  standard  of  living  which  is  the  highest  in  Central  America. 

Sugar  represents  an  important  factor  in  this  economy.  Land  which  was  un¬ 
profitable  for  raising  other  crops  now  is  valuable  in  the  cane  it  yields  and  as  a 
source  of  employment.  Sugar  is  not  a  family  affair  in  Costa  Rica ;  27,000  small 
farmers  cultivate  cane  on  their  own  land.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the  sugar  farms 
are  less  than  34  acres  and  90  percent  are  less  than  170  acres.  There  are  33  mills. 
Counting  the  families  of  the  sugarcane  farmers  and  the  employed  laborers,  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  depends  on  sugar  for  a  livelihood.  Sugar  is  serious  in 
Costa  Rica.  Here  it  is  not  a  case  of  one  or  two  mills  accruing  great  wealth  on 
one  hand  and  dispensing  pennies  with  the  other  to  those  slaves  of  the  soil  that 
are  able  to  raise  a  few  acres  of  cane.  No  such  inequity  exists  here,  for  the 
chamber  of  sugar  which  consists  of  the  33  mill  owners  guarantees  to  the  27,000 
farmers  a  minimum  yearly  price  plus  a  share  in  whatever  other  benefits  are 
received. 

When  I  ask  the  committee  to  consider  the  difference  of  Costa  Rica,  I  respect¬ 
fully  request  them  not  to  consider  Costa  Rica  collectively  in  that  group  of  “little 
Latin  America  countries”  but  singly  and  on  her  own  merits  and  performance. 
We  have  been  one  of  the  children  of  the  Sugar  Act  since  1948.  When  our  great 
and  good  friend  to  the  North  could  no  longer  bear  the  insults  of  Castro  and  shut 
the  door  to  the  sugar  of  Cuba,  we  stood  ready,  without  any  long-term  guarantees, 
to  fill  the  void  to  the  extent  of  our  capacities.  These  past  3  years,  we  have  built 
up  a  historical  performance.  In  adjusting  the  basic  quotas  of  the  original  quota 
countries,  we  ask  that  this  record  be  considered  as  well  as  our  future  capacity 
of  production.  It  is  our  hope  that  before  quotas  are  considered  for  new  coun¬ 
tries,  consideration  is  given  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  around  with  you  a  long 
time.  Last  year  Costa  Rica  shipped  to  the  United  States  30,250  tons  with  a 
basic  quota  of  only  3,616  tons.  This  year  our  estimated  surplus  will  be  45,000 
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tons  and  by  1966  our  surplus  will  reach  80,000  tons.  We  understand  and  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  committee  in  reserving  a  specified  amount  for  Cuba 
when  she  returns  to  the  fold  of  free  nations.  There  would  not  be  one  of  us  who, 
for  selfish  reasons,  would  withhold  this  aid  of  our  sad  neighbor.  Our  request, 
therefore,  is  for  a  reasonable  increase  of  our  basic  quota  to  30,000  tons  and  a  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  Cuban  allotment  and  the  deficits  as  long  as  they  continue. 
All  of  our  future  quota  will  enter  this  country  as  raw  sugar.  We  have  adjusted 
our  mills  to  fill  this  requirement  and  stand  ready  to  do  so  now. 

With  this  assurance,  the  sugar  industry  will  continue  to  be  a  vital,  growing 
force  in  the  economy  of  Costa  Rica.  Without  it  will  come  unemployment,  pov¬ 
erty,  and  stagnation.  These  factors  will  sow  the  seeds  of  a  future  filled  with 
unrest  and  instability.  Our  commercial  trade  balance  with  the  United  States 
has  been  unfavorable  to  Costa  Rica  for  many  years.  In  1960,  the  deficit  was 
$13  million ;  in  1961,  the  amount  was  $10  million.  We  are  among  your  biggest 
customers  per  capita.  We  want  to  continue  to  buy  from  the  United  States, 
but  we  want  to  pay  for  what  we  purchase  with  money  that  is  earned,  not 
borrowed.  We  do  not  wish  to  turn  elsewhere  because  of  lack  of  dollars. 

While  this  increase  will  bring  many  mutual  advantages,  Costa  Rica  would 
like  to  proffer  a  small  gesture  to  her  friend.  Each  year,  5  percent  of  her 
entire  quota,  basic  and  nonquota  allocation,  will  be  set  aside,  stored  and  financed 
by  the  chamber  of  sugar,  to  be  at  the  call  of  the  United  States  in  case  of 
emergency.  This  special  reserve  will  grow  from  year  to  year  and  does  not 
carry  with  it  any  sort  of  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Costa  Rica  is  a  small  nation  but  her  capacities  are  large 
for  democracy,  for  work,  and  for  friendship.  I  thank  the  committee  for  their 
attention. 


United  Packinghouse,  Food  &  Allied  Workers, 

AFLr-CIO, 

Chicago,  III.,  June  21,  1962. 

Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


My  Dear  Senator  Byrd  :  On  May  17,  1962,  this  organization  presented  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  in  connection  with  pending  sugar 
legislation.  We  are  most  anxious  that  this  testimony  become  part  of  the  official 
record  of  the  current  hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Would  you  therefore  be  so  kind  as  to  see  that  the  enclosed  statement  be 
included  in  the  official  record  of  your  committee. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Ralph  Helstein,  President. 


Wage  Standards  of  Agricultural  Workers  in  the  Sugar  Industry — - 

Statement  of  the  United  Packinghouse,  Food  &  Allied  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

on  Extension  and  Revision  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1048 

U.S.  policy  regarding  the  sugar  industry  is  undergoing  serious  reappraisal, 
principally  because  Cuban  sugar  is  no  longer  available  for  consumption  in  this 
country.  This  is  the  first  such  basic  reappraisal  since  the  adoption  of  the  quota 
system  in  essentially  its  present  form  in  1934.  Therefore,  this  is  an  opportune 
time  to  review  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  sugar-control  machinery  as  it 
affects  the  basic  sugar  producer — the  fieldworkers  on  the  cane  plantations  and 
beet  farms. 

SUGAR - A  SLTBSIDIZED  INDUSTRY 

The  U.S.  sugar  industry  has  been  heavily  subsidized  for  many  years,  first  by 
tariffs,  and,  since  1934,  by  means  of  a  quota  system  that  guarantees  domestic 
producers  a  market  at  a  price  substantially  higher  than  the  world  market  price. 
Senators  Paul  H.  Douglas  and  J.  W.  Fulbright  have  recently  estimated  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  subsidy  at  10  to  20  billions  of  dollars  since  1934. 1 

When  the  Roosevelt  administration  adopted  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  in  1934 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  was  1  cent  a  pound.  The  industry  was  in  a  bad  way.  The 
act  was  designed  to  raise  and  stabilize  prices  without  harming  consumers,  to 
effect  a  shift  of  income  from  processors  (who  weren’t  doing  so  badly)  to  growers 


1  S.  Rept.  125  ;  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  10. 
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(who  were  doing  miserably),  and,  in  so  doing,  to  insure  that  the  farmworkers 
shared  in  the  benefits. 

Since  1934  the  Sugar  Act  has  often  been  amended,  but  its  basic  purposes  and 
procedures  remain  unchanged.  After  27  years’  experience,  it  is  clear  that  the 
act  has  been  successful  in  meeting  all  its  major  objectives— with  one  glaring 
exception :  the  farmworkers,  the  base  of  the  whole  pyramid,  have  derived  no 
benefit.  Sugarfield  workers  in  Hawaii  are  an  exception — they  are  far  better  off 
than  they  were,  but  the  improvement  in  their  income  and  living  standards  cannot 
be  credited  to  the  sugar  legislation ;  it  is  the  result  of  union  organization. 

However,  since  1934  the  economic  picture  has  radically  changed.  The  need 
then  was  to  raise  sugar  prices  and  to  redistribute  the  industry’s  income  as  be¬ 
tween  processors  and  growers  and,  indirectly,  the  fieldworkers.  Now.  during 
the  prosperous  postwar  years,  the  effect  of  the  act  has  been  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  sugar  relative  to  other  agricultural  prices.  The  result  has  been  an  un¬ 
anticipated  profit  bonanza  for  the  big  industrial  users  who  swallow  two-thirds 
of  the  industry’s  product.  The  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  act  have  been  Coca- 
Cola,  Hershey,  Wrigley,  and  the  other  industrial  users,  including  the  fruit  can- 
ners.  The  prices  of  pop,  of  candy,  of  chewing  gum,  and  of  canned  fruits  have 
all  gone  up  along  with  other  prices,  while  the  price  of  their  raw  material- 
sugar— has  risen  only  very  slowly.  The  resulting  phenomenal  profits  for  some 
of  these  companies  are  shown  later. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  The  country  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  see  millions  of  dollars  pouring 
into  the  coffers  of  the  industrial  users  at  the  same  time  that  the  fieldworkers 
are  getting  no  benefits  whatever.  This  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  act  originally  • 
it  should  not  be  the  result  of  the  act  today. 

As  was  recently  pointed  out,  "We  have  developed  a  thoroughly  managed  sugar 
economy.” 1  The  questions  raised  by  this  paper  are :  What  has  become  of  the 
fieldworker?  How  has  he  fared  in  this  managed  economy? 

WHY  IS  HE  THE  FORGOTTEN  MAN  ? 

Tlie  sugar  worker  has  actually  received  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  Sugar 
Act.  Other  segments  of  the  industry — the  industrial  users,  the  processors  the 
growers,  and  the  consumers— have  all  benefited  from  the  stable  and  assured 
prices  guaranteed  by  the  act. 

In  fact,  the  workers  who  produce  the  sugarcane  and  the  sugarbeets  are  actually 
worse  off  than  they  would  be  without  the  procedure  in  the  Sugar  Act  which  is 
supposed  to  assure  them  "fair  and  reasonable  wages.”  As  this  statement 
demonstrates,  the  “fair  and  reasonable”  wage  for  sugar  workers  is  set  by  the 
USDA  at  whatever  is  the  prevailing  farm  rate  in  the  area.  Thus,  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  stamp  of  approval  is  put  on  such  substandard  wages  as  76  cents  to  a  dollar 
in  the  beet  areas,  60  to  70  cents  in  Louisiana,  and  36(4  cents  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Every  attempt  by  the  workers  to  raise  their  wages  is  met  bv  the  argument  that 
the  wages  they  are  getting  are  considered  “fair  and  reasonable”  by  the  USDA. 

THE  “FAIR  AND  REASONABLE”  WAGE  DOCTRINE 

The  I  resident  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  to  Congress  recommending 
passage  of  sugar  legislation  in  1937,  said  : 

‘It  is  highly  desirable  to  continue  the  policy,  which  was  inherent  in  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act.  of  effectuating  the  principle  that  an  industry  which  desires  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  quota  system,  or  a  tariff.  Should  he  expected  to 
guarantee  that  it  unit  he  a  pood  employer.  I  recommend  therefore  that  the 
prevention  of  child  labor,  and  the  payment  of  wages  of  not  less  than  minimum 
standards,  be  included  among  the  conditions  for  receiving  a  Federal  payment  ”1 
[Emplias  added.] 

The  1937  Sugar  Act  and  all  subsequent  versions  have  carried  the  provision 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  appropriate  hearings,  shall  establish 
“fair  and  reasonable”  wages  for  sugar  workers.  But  the  act  failed  to  specify 
clearly  the  standards  to  be  applied  in  setting  the  rates.  It  simply  said  that  the 
Secretary  “shall  take  into  consideration  the  standards  therefor  formerly  estab¬ 
lished  by  him  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  amended,  and  the 
difference  in  conditions  among  various  producing  areas.”  2 


1  Special  Study  on  Sugar,”  a  report  of  the  special  study  group  of  the 
of  Agriculture  for  use  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 

2  Sec.  301  (c)  (1). 
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In  practice,  the  “fair  and  reasonable”  wages  as  set  by  the  Secretary  have 
been  no  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  the  particular  area  in  question.  In 
Hawaii,  where  wage  rates  have  been  established  by  collective  bargaining  since 
1945,  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  the  union  rates  are  “fair  and  reason¬ 
able.”  Elsewhere,  according  to  spokesmen  for  the  USDA,  the  standards  have 
taken  into  account  trends  in  living  costs,  “differences  in  the  economic  position 
of  producers  and  workers  in  the  several  producing  areas,”  and  “ability  to 
pay,”  i.e.,  “the  economic  position  of  producers  in  relation  to  available  market 
returns.”  8 

Consideration  of  trends  in  living  costs  has  been  limited  to  trends  in  the 
prices  of  food  and  clothing,  “inasmuch  as  those  two  items  represent  the  major 
expenditures  by  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  fleldworkers.”3  4  Nothing  could  be 
more  revealing.  The  living  standards  of  the  fleldworkers  are  so  low,  price 
trends  for  other  customary  items  of  goods  and  services  are  disregarded. 

In  the  public  hearings,  which  are  provided  for  in  the  law  as  a  protection 
to  all  parties,  the  Secretary  almost  always  has  only  such  information  as  the 
growers  provide.  The  resultant  wage  determinations  determine  what  is  the 
prevailing  wage  in  the  area  in  question.  How  else  can  one  explain  a  “fair  and 
reasonable”  minimum  wage  of  $1.46  per  hour  in  Hawaii  (the  union  rate  for 
labor  grade  I.  effective  February  1,  1962)  and  a  wage  of  $2.92  per  day  (which 
on  a  per  hour  basis  is  36y2  cents)  in  Puerto  Rico  for  the  same  crop  year? 
These  are  the  latest  determinations  for  these  areas.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
alleged  “standards”  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  extraordinarily 
flexible.  “Fair  and  reasonable”  does  not  mean  what  is  fair  and  reasonable 
to  the  workers.  No  genuine  concept  of  a  fair  minimum  wage  would  justify 
any  such  differentials  as  this.  The  cost  of  living  does  not  vary  that  much 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  the  USDA’s  distortion  and  perversion  of  the  “fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable”  doctrine  with  respect  to  wages  has  received  its  harshest  expression. 
Evidently,  with  its  attention  always  centered  on  keeping  the  grower-processor 
interests  in  Puerto  Rico  on  a  “competitive”  par  with  other  U.S.  sugar-producing 
areas,  the  canefield  worker  in  Puerto  Rico  has  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  totem  pole. 

The  criteria  used  by  the  USDA  are  quite  clear — and  these  criteria  are  those 
which  directly  contradict  the  standards  for  a  fair  minimum  wage.  In  the 
USDA  wage  determination  for  the  1961  crop  and  cultivation  of  the  1962  crop 
in  Louisiana,  these  criteria  are  made  explicit : 

“An  analysis  of  returns,  costs,  and  profits  of  sugercane  production  and  other 
relevant  factors  indicates  that  the  increase  in  the  wage  rates  provided  herein 
are  fair  and  reasonable  and  within  the  ability  of  producers  to  pay.”  * 

Lest  anyone  be  misled  by  the  “forcefulness”  of  the  USDA’s  language,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  increase  was  5  cents  per  hour,  which  would  bring  the  minimum 
close  to  67  cents  per  hour. 

The  Puerto  Rican  wage,  previously  noted,  came  as  a  result  of  the  most  recent 
wage  determination,  which  provided  an  increase  of  9  cents  per  day.  (Parentheti¬ 
cally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  insular  government  in  Puerto  Rico  has  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  canefield  workers’  wages,  but  the  USDA  has  not  released  its 
own  jurisdiction.  As  a  practical  matter,  with  the  USDA  continuing  to  make  de¬ 
terminations  on  prices  for  raw  sugar  and  on  conditional  payments,  the  insular 
government  has  apparently  felt— we  think  mistakenly,  and  we  have  so  testified 
in  Puerto  Rico — that  it  cannot  get  much  “out  of  line”  from  what  the  USDA  sees 
fit  to  do  with  respect  to  minimum  rates  for  fleldworkers.) 


SUGAR  WAGES  FOLLOW  FARM  WAGES 

A  look  at  chart  I  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  Sugar  Act  provision  for  “fair 
and  reasonable”  wages  has  done  nothing  to  bring  earnings  of  sugarfield  workers 
up  to  a  truly  fair  and  reasonable  level.  The  chart  shows  the  movement  of  sugar 
workers’  earnings  for  the  period  1946  to  1960,  compared  to  the  earnings  of  indus- 


3  “Wage  Determinations  Under  the  Sugar  Acts,"  Ward  S.  Stevenson  and  K. 

Bailey  Sugar  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  published  in  Sugar  Reports,  December 
1954. 

4  Stevenson  and  Bailey,  op.  cit.  _  ,  .  -  T_K__ 

6  Minimum  Wage  Board,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,,  Department  of  Labor.  Manda- 

t0«‘V“USDA  VVage*  Determination  for  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Workers,”  quoted  in  Sugar  y 
Azucar,  December  1961,  p.  47. 
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trial  workers  and  compared  to  farm  wage  rates  generally.  Two  conclusions  are 
immediately  obvious : 

1.  Except  for  Hawaii,  field  sugar  wages  are  comparable  to  farm  wages  gener¬ 
ally,  and  have  risen  at  the  same  slow  rate.  Beet  area  earnings  are  higher  than 
cane  earnings  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  not  only  because  wages  in  the  south  are 
lower,  but  also  because  of  the  greater  proportion  of  skilled  workers  in  the  beet 
areas,  now  highly  mechanized. 

2.  Earnings  of  field  sugar  workers,  along  with  farm  wage  rates  generally,  are 
far  below  the  earnings  of  industrial  workers  and  have  been  falling  farther  and 
farther  behind.  Earnings  in  beet  areas,  which  averaged  about  two-thirds  of 
earnings  in  manufacturing  in  1946,  now  are  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  earnings  of  manufacturing  workers. 

A  DEAD  LETTER 

The  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  section  301(c)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  a 
dead  letter  so  far  as  providing  a  real  minimum  wage  is  concerned.  It  affords 
sugar  workers  no  protection  whatsoever.  To  this  extent,  the  purpose  of  the 
original  enactments  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Processors  are  paying  their  excise 
tax,  growers  are  getting  payments,  but  the  wages  and  conditions  of  the  workers 
would  be  no  worse  if  the  Sugar  Act  was  repealed.  The  industry  is  being  sub¬ 
sidized,  but  none  of  the  subsidy  trickles  down  to  the  workers.  The  industry  is  far 
from  being  a  “good  employer,”  to  refer  again  to  President  Roosevelt’s  message. 
As  has  been  demonstrated,  the  interpretation  of  the  “fair  and  reasonable”  doctrine 
by  the  USDA  and  the  administrative  wage  determinations  resulting  from  this 
interpretation  has  produced  a  situation  of  vast  inequities  for  the  canefield 
workers. 

INCOME  OF  FIELD  WORKERS 

Given  these  wage  determinations  by  the  USDA,  the  resulting  income  situation 
within  which  the  canefield  workers  find  themselves  has  not  only  not  improved,  but 
in  fact  it  has  worsened. 

During  1960,  for  example,  average  hourly  earnings  in  Puerto  Rico  were  $0,502. 
Yet,  this  figure  considerably  overstates  the  economic  position  of  the  majority 
of  canefield  workers.  This  figure  is  a  weighted  average  (weighting  by  numbers 
of  workers  in  each  type  of  job)  and  thus  for  the  bulk  of  the  workers,  the  actual 
wage  was  much  less.  Furthermore,  earnings  per  hour  are  even  less  meaningful 
for  income  comparisons,  when  it  is  remembered  that  average  weekly  hours  are 
considerably  less  than  40.  Thus  the  average  weekly  income  of  the  workers  in 
sugar  are  incredibly  low — even  discounting  the  abysmally  low  standards  created 
by  the  USDA  wage  policy. 

The  following  data  indicate  the  actual  income  situation  of  sugar  workers  in 
Puerto  Rico.7  For  the  80,302  workers  hired  in  March  1961,  the  busiest  harvest 
month,  hours  average  only  28  per  week  and  earnings  (on  the  basis  of  an  average 
of  $0,485  per  hour)  averaged  only  $14.68  per  week.  For  canecutters  who  num¬ 
bered  45,429  and  accounted  for  nearly  57  percent  of  total  employment  in  sea¬ 
sonally  busy  March,  hours  averaged  28  per  week,  average  hourly  earnings  $0  466 
and  weekly  earnings  $13.75.  For  one  of  the  higher  paid  jobs,  tractor  drivers, 
weekly  hours  were  a  little  longer — 30  hours  per  week,  but  their  earnings  were 
only  $21.70  per  week,  based  on  a  wage  of  $0,649  per  hour — and  this  includes  $1.79 
“incentive”  compensation.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  relatively  “high” 
wage  by  USDA  standards  applies  to  only  1,893  tractor  operators  or  2.4  percent 
of  the  total. 

For  a  full  season  month  such  as  August,  after  the  harvest  is  over,  not  only 
did  employment  fall  off  from  its  80,302  peak  in  March  to  35,850,  but  earnings 
also  took  a  nosedive,  averaging  only  $10.56  for  not  quite  24  hours  a  week. 

Canecutters  are  entitled  to  a  special  note.  The  $13.75  average  of  1961  earn¬ 
ings  they  received  for  their  “best”  month — March — may  be  compared  with  $13.54 
they  received  in  March  1958,  3  years  earlier,  an  increase  of  21  cents  per  week, 
in  the  face  of  substantial  increases  in  living  costs.  Moreover,  in  the  3-year 
period  1958  to  1961,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  canecutters  was  10,94S,  a 
decline  of  19.4  percent  or  almost  one-fifth.  Meanwhile,  their  hours  fell  5.3  per¬ 
cent,  from  29.5  to  27.9. 


-The  following  wage  data  were  taken  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  s  publication  :  La  Industria  Azucarera  En  Su  Fase  Agricola,  1961. 
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What  are  the  seasonal  earnings  of  the  canefleld  worker  ?  It  is  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  this  exactly,  but  assuming  the  $13.75  per  week  previously  cited  for  cane¬ 
fleld  workers  in  1961,  and  assuming  further  a  4-month  season— which  we  are 
certain  many  do  not  experience — then  seasonal  earnings  might  be  m  the  area  of 
$250  per  year.  What  does  the  canefleld  worker  do  the  rest  of  the  year .  He 
picks  up  such  odd  jobs  as  he  cau  find ;  if  he  has  a  little  patch  of  his  own  on  the 
mountainside,  he  scratches  from  it  what  is  possible ;  he  draws  meager  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  for  very  limited  periods ;  and,  increasingly,  he  goes  when 
possible  to  work  in  the  truck  crops  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York— and  remains  on  the  mainland  if  he  can  manage.  In  fact  this  discussion 
might  well  be  headed :  “Why  Puerto  Ricans  Go  to  the  Mainland.  Our  thesis  is 
that  much  of  this  urge  or  push  to  migrate  has  been  supplied  by  the  misapplica¬ 
tion  for  the  “fair  and  reasonable”  doctrine,  as  practices  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  the  ultimate  responsibility  resting  on  the  Departments 

Furthermore,  contrary  to  the  notion  that  the  situation  in  Puerto  Rico  repre¬ 
sents  something  unique,  consider  the  case  of  Florida  where  much  of  the  work  in 
sugar  is  done  by  migrant  labor.  In  reviewing  the  intolerable  conditions  of 
migrant  labor,  the  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District’s  Monthly  Review  said . 

'  Earnings. — Southern  migrants  earned  an  average  of  $644  for  jieip  f;|p‘np,ll  v 
in  1959,  according  to  the  USDA  Since  migrants  are  deprived  of  the  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  usuallv  enjoved  by  farmworkers,  those  wages  represent  everything  they  got 
from  the  farm.  One  reason  these  earnings  seem  so  low  is  because  migrants  are 
not  emploved  regularly.  In  1959,  southern  migrants  worked  only  120  days,  on 
the  average,  party  because  they  spent  much  time  traveling  from  job  to  job  ant 
partly  because  work  was  often  unavailable.  Migrants  harvest  crops  that  aie 
generally  delicate,  and  they  can  do  so  only  when  weather  conditions  are  just 

right.  Then,  too,  time  is  often  lost  while  crops  are  maturing. 

And  as  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  these  conditions  would  improve,  the 
same  article  noted  that,  “despite  this  need  for  workers  ^Florida  experts  believe 
there  is  little  prospect  for  much  improvement  in  wages.  The  leason .  as  t 
article  points  out  and  what  almost  everyone  already  knows,  cheap  labor,  due  to  a 
large  available  supply ;  and  the  cheap  labor  reduces  the  incentive  to  invest  m 
capital  equipment  which  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  productivity. 

PRODUCTIVITY  AND  LABOR  COST 

The  USDA,  as  noted  earlier,  has  been  concerned  that  its  wage  determinations 
pay  close  attention  to  the  question  of  the  “ability  of  the  growers  to  pay.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  financial  and  profit  position  of  the  growers  should  be  of 
decisive  consideration  in  shaping  the  size  of  wage  determinations,  but  if  there 
is  any  question  about  the  general  position  of  the  growers  who  represent  the 
bulk  of  acreage  and  output  in  this  highly  protected  industry,  a  few  centia 
figures  should  dispel  any  misapprehensions.  First,  it  is  worth  recalling  that 
large  1-ndowning  and  processor  interests  go  hand  in  hand.  Outstanding  m  l  & 
respect,  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  Central  Aquirre,  with  its  landowning  affiliate, 
I  uce  &  Co.  Further  confirmation  of  the  same  fact  can  be  seen  by  looking  at 
the  distribution  of  production  by  mills  in  1960  and  1961.  Note  that  the  tendency 
is  for  greater  concentration. 


8  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District,  Monthly  Review,  January  1962,  p.  3. 

9  Ibid. 
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Production  of  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico  by  mills1 
[Short  tons,  96°  basis] 


Mill 

1960 

1961 

Aguirre  &  Associates..  . 

108, 455 

128,015 

Guanica -  - - 

Mercedita -  - - 

118, 198 

Coloso .  . . . . 

1 8, 836 
72, 007 

88, 174 
73, 554 
52, 657 

52,949 

Iqualdad...  .  . . . — 

47, 819 

52,  297 

Total _ 

49, 058 

561,953 

Percent  by  7  mills  of  total  Puerto  Rican  production 

49  51 

1  Manual  of  Sugar  Statistics,  1962,  p.  3.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico. 

-  tlf.yflrs  tbese  interests,  in  which  there  is  substantial  mainland  capital 

7e  certainly  prospered.  They  have  assumed  they  are  “entitled”  to  profit 
rates  at  least  equal  to  those  prevailing  on  the  mainland,  and  their  vast  sugar 
koldlags  ha'’e  been  hlShly  instrumental  in  achieving  this  goal.  Latest 
pioof  that  investment  funds  find  the  sugar  industry  of  Puerto  Rico  attractive  is 
the  appearance  on  the  Puerto  Rican  sugar  scene  of  the  Brewer  interests  which 
are  heavily  involved  in  the  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii. 

urther  evidence  on  the  concentration  of  landowning  and  control  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  Provided  by  these  figures :  in  1960,  83.2  percent  of  the  raw  sugar  was 
produced  by  12.3  percent  of  the  farms.-  This  means  a  numerically  small 

stanHaR^h^h  ^ulk  °f  the  fleld  labor-  ImPlicit,  too,  is  the  fact  that  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  minimum  wage  rates  would  not  entail  higher  payrolls  for  the 

numerically  important  farms  which  account  for  a  small  total  acreage  (those  of 
■  >  or  less  acres),  for  they  do  not  hire  labor.  In  fact,  to  the  extent  that  their  hie- 
farm  ‘  competitors”  have  to  pay  more  for  canefield  labor,  the  cost  disadvantage^! 

be  reduced  mer~and  S  W°Uld  S°  somewhat  above  tbe  5-acre  holdings— would 

fim,LISc.re11  Florida  cane  is  grown  on  large  plantations.  The  USDA 

figures  show  that  there  are  only  13  farms  producing  cane  in  Florida,  and  con- 

profits  It ^bheseconceSs.^ °UtPUt  ^  Can  be  D°  QUeSti°n  aS  to  the  earnings  and 


PRODUCTIVITY  AND  REAL  WAGES 

Since  1950,  in  terms  of  man-hours  per  acre  of  cane,  labor  productivitv  has 
isen  nearly  40  percent  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  rise  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  has 
been  even  more  impressive.31  At  the  same  time,  however,  real  wages  of  cane- 
workers  in  Puerto  Rico  have  risen  only  12  percent.  Turning  to  chart  II  we  can 
see  that  the  spread  between  productivity  and  real  wages  has  been  growing  each 
year  since  1953  with  the  exception  of  1958.  Since  1959,  the  trlnd  hTs  become 
accentuated.  Note  here  that  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  Puerto  Rico  has 
been  steadily  moving  upward  so  that  even  by  the  USDA  criteria,  there  has  not 
been  the  slightest  semblance  of  “fair  and  reasonable”  wages. 

moreS  “uV^FiArhfn116  ai'f1aR’tbe  trend  of  productivity  has  been  the  same,  only 
moie  so.  In  Florida,  productivity  in  the  period  1950-60  rose  by  roughlv  150 

this  almost  incredible  rise  in  productivity  has  been  “matched”  by 
only  a  ,j4  percent  increase  in  real  wages.12  y 

In  Louisiana,  real  wages  rose  by  34  percent,  but  productivity  during  the  same 

lower  product! oncost percent  The  gain  in  Productivity,  which  has  meant 
iUCtl0n  costf  in  every  cane  area  on  the  mainland  and  in  Puerto  Rico 
as  never  been  passed  on  to  the  workers  who  have  contributed  in  large  measure 

to***  mates  no  bones  about  the  faSsf 
Summarizing  tor  all  areas,  reductions  in  man-hour  requirements  were  made 
i^everyfield  operation  but  the  most  significant  savings  VereTcompUshmMn 

u  I1nde-st-1?a  Azl'carera  En  Su  Fase  Agricola,  passim. 

percent' for  FI orl d and '  i  2A  1  °pe mm tf  orLo u Pi-t which  Tre  ^  average  increase  of  15 
on^ogarbeet  and  Sugarcane  Farms  in  the  United  Stltes^  "  SulaTReportf^o^be'rlDei5: 
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:  cultivation  and  harvesting.  These  savings  are  due  in  part  to  the  increasing 
percentages  of  acreage  mechanically  thinned  and  mechanically  harvested.”  13 

Most  important,  note  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  areas  of  cultivation  and  harvest¬ 
ing  that  wages  have  been  and  continue  to  be  at  levels  which  any  reasonable 
person  would  call  “unreasonable.” 

THE  SUGARWORKERS  AS  MIGRANTS — “THE  MOST  ISOLATED  AND  FORGOTTEN  PEOPLE 

IN  AMERICA” 

The  “Harvest  of  Shame,”  which  so  aptly  describes  the  conditions  under  which 
migrant  farmworkers  in  this  country  live  and  labor,  also  applies  to  the  sugar- 
worker.  For  he,  too,  in  many  cases,  falls  under  that  ubiquitous  term  which 
categorizes  America’s  most  downtrodden  and  unprotected.  For  example,  within 
the  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District  alone,  there  are  roughly  85,000  migrant 
workers,  earning  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $700  and  with  virtually  none 
of  the  protections  given  the  urban  worker.11  In  Florida,  where  the  present 
“boom”  in  sugar  is  expected  to  result  in  a  250  percent  increase  in  sugar  acreage 
by  1966,  many  migrants  have  been  employed  in  the  canefields.  With  the  USD  A 
policy  of  keeping  sugar  wages  as  low  as  the  prevailing  farm  wrage  in  the  area, 
it  is  understandable  why  the  growers  find  it  profitable  to  employ  migrant  labor 
in  the  canefields.  Even  with  mechanization,  the  plight  of  the  migrant  continues, 
and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  is  summarized  in  the  comment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve’s  article  on  southern  migrants : 

“Farmers  have  had  little  incentive  to  substitute  machinery  for  this  low-cost 
hand  labor.  Unlike  havesting  equipment  that  is  expensive  for  farmers  to  keep 
up  even  when  not  in  use,  migrant  workers  cost  the  farmers  nothing  when 
unemployed.” 15 

The  previously  cited  figures  on  Florida  caneworkers’  productivity — 150  percent 
increase  in  the  past  10  years — dispels  any  argument  with  reference  to  what  is 
due  them,  and  the  needs  of  these  workers  with  annual  earnings  less  than  $700 
is  obvious.  Finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  problem  of  the  migrant  worker  cannot 
be  alleviated  without  the  efforts  of  the  Government.  For  the  effect  of  poverty 
is  to  breed  more  poverty.  Impoverished  families,  whose  livelihood  is  dependent 
on  the  USDA  determination  of  the  growers’  “ability  to  pay,”  inevitably  produce 
more  ill-clad,  undernourished,  and  poorly  educated  migrants,  who,  like  their 
:  parents  before  them,  are  unable  to  escape  the  vicious  cycle. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  FOR  SUGARWORKRS 

Sugarworkers  in  continental  United  States  are  excluded  from  coverage  under 
Federal  law  which  guarantees  industrial  workers  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing.  The  law  does  not  forbid  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  but  the  growers  are  under  no  legislative  compulsion  to  agree 
to  bargain.  Thus,  an  industry  which  enjoys  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  under  no  obligation  to  bargain  collectively. 

This  situation  derives  both  from  the  great  political  influence  of  the  large 
growers,  the  masses  of  unemployed  in  growing  areas,  and  from  the  organiza¬ 
tional  weakness  of  the  workers.  The  situation  is  thus  to  some  degree  circular : 
the  workers  cannot  readily  organize  because  they  are  not  organized,  and  the 
army  of  unemployed  is  competing  for  their  jobs.  Obviously,  one  step  toward 
a  solution  lies  in  the  adoption  of  amendments  to  Federal  labor  law  to  cover 
the  sugarworkers. 

WHO  ARE  THE  BENEFICIARIES? 

If  the  workers  have  not  benefited  from  the  generous  subsidy  enjoyed  by  the 
domestic  sugar  industry,  who  has?  The  answer  is:  All  other  segments  have 
benefited,  the  big  industrial  users  most  of  all. 

The  industrial  users  have  grown  rapidly  in  importance  since  the  passage  of 
the  first  quota  legislation  in  1934.  At  that  time,  they  consumed  about  one-third 
of  all  the  sugar  used  in  this  country ;  now  they  consume  about  two-thirds.  The 
ordinary  domestic  consumer  has  increasingly  purchased  his  sugar  in  the  form  of 
bakery  goods,  confectionery,  canned  fruits,  carbonated  beverages,  chewing  gum, 
and  other  processed  items.  For  the  industrial  user,  the  Sugar  Act  has  guaran- 


13  Roy  J.  Leffingwell,  “Human  Relations,”  Sugar  y  Azucar,  March  1962. 

14  Monthly  Review,  loc.  eft. 

15  Ibid. 
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teed  a  profit  bonanza.  The  following  figures  (from  Moody’s  Industrials)  are 
profits  after  taxes  as  a  percent  of  net  worth  for  the  companies  listed  for  the 
period  1948  through  1960 : 

[In  percent] 


Range  1948-60 

Company 

Low  year 

High  year 

Coca-Cola _  _ 

14.3 

24.3 

Pepsi  Cola _ _ _ _ _ _ 

7.1 

24.2 

William  Wri/'ley,  Jr . .  -  _ . . . 

13.0 

21.0 

National  Biscuit _  _ 

10.  7 

15.3 

Ilershey  Chocolate _ _ _ 

10.3 

30.0 

That  section  of  the  Sugar  Act  (sec.  201)  which  establishes  the  criteria  to  he 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  determining  the  overall  quota  of  sugar 
for  consumption  purposes,  provides  that  the  "determination  shall  be  made  so  as 
to  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  by  providing  such  supply  of  sugar  as  will  be  consumed  at  prices  which 
will  not  be  excessive  to  consumers  and  which  will  fairly  and  equitably  maintain 
and  protect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  *  * 

The  above  profit  figures  demonstrate  that  the  Secretary  has  certainly  protected 
the  welfare  of  these  large  sugar  users,  who,  together  with  similar  industrial  con¬ 
cerns,  consume  two-thirds  of  the  entire  sugar  supply.  Obviously  the  price  of 
sugar  has  not  been  excessive. 

Profits  of  sugar  producers  and  processors  have  been  adequate  and  assured. 
They  have  benefited  from  an  assured  market  and  a  stable  price.  Now,  under 
the  circumstances  of  expanding  domestic  quotas,  their  outlook  for  the  future  is 
even  better. 

Rosy  prospects  for  the  domestic  growers  and  processors  are  indicated  by  the 
“Special  Study  on  Sugar”  prepared  for  Congress  this  year  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Projections  made  by  this  study  group  led  them  to  the  conclusion 
that  “the  domestic  sugar  industry  has  a  substantial  capacity  to  expand  at  present 
prices  for  sugar  crops  and  present  price  relationships  with  competing  crops.10 
And  “at  prices  and  price  relationships  that  have  prevailed  in  the  recent  past, 
domestic  sugargrowers  have  the  capacity  to  produce  over  8  million  tons  by  1970 
compared  with  5  million  tons  in  1959 — the  base  year  for  these  projections — and 
the  estimated  5.7  million  tons  in  1961.17 

GROWERS  HAVE  RECEIVED  MANY  MILLIONS  IN  SUGAR  PAYMENTS 

The  Sugar  Act  entitles  the  beet  and  cane  growers  to  certain  payments  in  return 
for  their  observing  the  quota  requirements  and  the  child  labor  and  wage  payment 
provisions  of  section  301.  The  payment  varies  from  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
of  raw  sugar  on  farms  producing  a  small  tonnage  to  30  cents  per  hundred  on  farms 
producing  a  large  tonnage. 

The  big  Hawaii  plantations  receive  payments  at  the  minimum  rate,  while  the 
small  beet  farms  and  small  canegrowers  in  Louisiana  receive  the  maximum.  This 
results  in  a  highly  anomalous  situation ;  the  area  which  pays  the  highest  rate  of 
wages  receives  the  lowest  rate  of  sugar  payments,  while  the  areas  which  pay  the 
lowest  wages  receive  the  highest  sugar  payments. 

Many  growers  who  pay  less  than  $1.15  per  hour,  the  present  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  minimum,  are  nevertheless  receiving  payments  from  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury.  We  think  that  if  the  industry  is  to  be  subsidized,  the  subsidy  should  vary 
with  the  level  of  wages  paid — the  higher  the  wage,  the  higher  the  sugar  payments. 

Over  the  years  during  which  such  payments  have  been  made  (1934-60),  they 
have  aggregated  $1,341  million.13  This  enormous  sum  has  been  paid  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  at  the  same  time  that  the  industry  has  been 
paying  the  miserable  wages  described  above. 


16  Op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

17  Ibid. 

18  Source  :  For  1951-59,  “Agricultural  Statistics,”  1960,  pp.  546  and  547  ;  for  1934-50, 
"House  Hearings  on  Extension  of  Sugar  Act,”  Committee  on  Agriculture,  serial  J,  p.  81. 
The  figures  for  the  years  1934-50  include  Sugar  Division  administrative  expenses. 
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Far  more  significant  is  the  quota  premium — amounting  to  $10  to  $20  billion 
over  the  years  since  1934 — which  arises  out  of  the  maintenance  within  the 
United  States  of  a  price  which  is  higher  than  the  world  price.  Both  the 
domestic  and  the  foreign  producers  have  been  benefiting  from  this  price 
differential. 

Our  complaint  is  not  with  the  existence  of  the  subsidy.  We  recognize  that 
the  long-run  stability  of  the  industry  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  domestic 
price  which  is  higher  than  the  world  price.  Our  complaint  is  that  an  industry 
which  enjoys  such  a  subsidy  has  not  been  compelled  to  pay  a  decent  minimum 
wage  to  the  workers  who  produce  the  sugar. 

We  estimate  that  in  1960  foreign  producers  alone  received  a  windfall  from 
the  quota  premium  (the  difference  between  the  domestic  price  and  the  world 
price)  amounting  to  $180  million.  To  raise  wages  to  the  statutory  minimum 
required  by  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  we  estimate,  would  cost  only  about  $30 
million  per  year.  This  estimate  is  based  on  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  on 
man-hours  worked  and  assumes  that  all  fieldworkers  are  entitled  to  the  present 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  of  $1.15  per  hour. 

The  U.S.  Treasury,  under  the  terms  of  the  present  Sugar  Act,  already  derives 
a  profit  from  the  act’s  operations.  Receipts  from  the  excise  tax  levied  on  the 
processors  exceed  sugar  payments  to  the  growers  by  some  $25  million  a  year. 
This  amount,  too,  should  be  considered  in  devising  a  means  to  bring  sugar  work¬ 
ers’  wages  up  to  the  minimum.  This  sum  alone  is  almost  enough  for  the 
purpose. 

In  view  of  the  windfall  which  foreign  producers  for  the  American  market 
l’eceive  from  the  quota  premium,  in  addition  to  the  income  from  the  excise  tax, 
we  believe  that  by  exercising  some  imagination  in  redrafting  the  wage  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  necessary  increase  could  be  paid  without  hurting 
the  domestic  growers  in  the  least. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  funds  are  available  or  could  readily  be  found  within 
the  operations  of  the  Sugar  Act,  to  assure  all  sugar  fieldworkers  a  truly  fair  and 
reasonable  wage. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  enunciated  the  basic  policy :  that  an  industry  which  re¬ 
ceives  a  Federal  subsidy  should  pay  an  American  wage.  The  time  is  long  since 
overdue  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  sugar  industry. 

WHAT  WE  PROPOSE 

The  Sugar  Act  should  be  amended  to  provide — 

1.  That  sugar  compliance  payments  be  made  conditional  upon  a  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  grower  to  recognize  a  bona  fide  union  as  the  collective 
bargaining  agent  of  the  fieldworkers  whenever  it  represents  a  majority  of 
the  work  force. 

2.  That  consideration  should  be  given  to  raising  the  minimum  compliance 
payment  particularly  in  those  areas  which  pay  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  minimum. 

3.  That  the  Sugar  Act  be  amended  to  require  payment  of  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  minimum  wages  to  fieldworkers,  and  to  provide  the  appropri¬ 
ate  compensatory  payments  to  the  growers.  In  the  areas  where  wages  are 
lowest,  the  time  period  might  need  to  be  longer  than  in  areas  where  wages 
already  come  close  to  the  minimum,  but  in  no  instance  should  the  time 
period  exceed  3  years. 

4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  required  to  make  an  annual  re¬ 
port  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  showing  how  the  fieldworkers 
have  fared  with  respect  to  wages  and  working  conditions,  and  that  he  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  effective  enforcement  of  the  program. 
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CHART  1-AVtRACt  EARNINGS  OF  FIELD  WORKERS  IN  DOMESTIC  SUGAR- 
PRODUCING  AREAS.  COMPARED  TO  AVERAGE  U.S.  FARM  WAGE  RATES  AND 
AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  MANUFACTURING  WORKERS ,  U.S  194-6-1960 


SOURCE:  U.S.  DEPARTMENTS  Of  AGRICULTURE  AMD  LABOR 
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CHART  II  -  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  -  SUGAR  -  PUERTO  RICO 
PRODUCTIVITY  vb.  REAL  WAGES 


1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  -  Consumer  Price  Index  -  Puerto  Rico 

2/  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  -  Agricultural  and  Stabilization 
-  Service  -  Sugar  Division  -  Sugar  Reports  -  Index  of 
Acreage  vs.  Manhours. 
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Washington,  D.C.,  June  20, 1962. 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


My  Dear  Senator:  As  attorney  for  the  Panama  Sugar  Group  known  as 
Asociacion  Nacional  de  Azucareros,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  addressing  you 
in  behalf  of  this  organization  concerning  their  views  on  H.R.  12154  (sugar  bill). 

In  view  of  the  limited  time  for  the  conducting  of  the  hearings  on  this  legislation 
before  your  committee,  I  am  attaching  hereto  a  copy  of  the  presentation  that  I 
made  in  behalf  of  a  15,000-ton  quota  for  Panama,  before  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee,  and  respectfully  request  that  the  same  be  made  a  part  of  the  formal 
hearings  held  before  your  committee  on  this  bill.  I  assure  you  that  favorable 
consideration  of  this  request  and  the  printing  of  the  Panamanian  position  on  this 
all  important  legislation  in  the  official  record  of  the  testimony  taken,  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Kindest  personal  regards  to  you  always,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 


Wesley  E.  McDonald,  Sr. 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Wesley  E.  McDonald. 
I  am  a  practicing  attorney  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  State  of  Virginia, 
and  I  appear  this  morning  before  your  committee  to  speak  for  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Panama  Sugar  Group.  The  organization  I  speak  for  is  wholeheartedly 
opposed  to  those  provisions  of  H.R.  11730,  insofar  as  they  affect  the  producers 
of  sugar  in  foreign  countries,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  so-called  global 
quotas  as  opposed  to  the  present  longestablislied  principle  of  country-by-country 
quota  alocations.  This  group  thoroughly  agrees  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
chairman  as  expressed  in  a  press  release  of  May  14,  1962,  regarding  global 
quotas  and  recapture  of  premiums.  Global  quotas  are,  in  effect,  no  quotas. 

The  economic  stability  of  Panama  is  of  special  concern  and  consequence  to 
the  United  States  because  of  the  very  unique  and  intimate  relations  existing 
between  our  two  countries  and  because  of  the  special  economic  interdependence 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panamanian  community.  As  a  result  of  this  un¬ 
paralleled  relationship,  any  condition  of  unemployment,  unrest,  or  economic 
dislocation  in  Panama,  should  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  fact  that  Panama’s  unique  type  of  economy  depends  by  tradition  on  its 
geographical  position  and  on  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  become  a 
cause  of  serious  concern  to  both  governments.  In  recent  years  determined  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to  achieve  a  productive  self-supporting  economy  for 
Panama  that  will  relieve  the  Panama  Canal  operation  of  its  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  well-being  of  the  Republic.  These  efforts  are  exemplified  by  the 
programs  of  various  international  agencies,  but  more  particularly  by  the  effec¬ 
tive  work  of  the  ICA  (point  4)  mission  to  Panama  and  other  direct  assistance 
rendered  by  the  U.S.  Government.  These  efforts  have  produced  such  concrete 
results  in  stimulating  agricultural  production  that  the  time  has  come  to  organize 
foreign  markets  for  a  portion  of  this  production. 

As  an  integral  element  in  this  program  of  reorienting  Panama’s  economy  it 
is  considered  that  the  most  urgent  necessity  to  the  success  of  the  program  is 
now  the  securing  of  a  very  small  export  sugar  quota  of  15,000  tons  a  year  of 
direct  consumption  (refined)  to  be  provided  to  the  U.S.  market;  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  this  quota  is  emphasized  by  the  following  considerations : 

1.  Sugarcane  is  a  basic  raw  product  and  is  the  second  most  important  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  in  Panama,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  cattle  industry.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  agricultural  products  easily  adaptable  to  local  conditions  and  is 
produced  by  thousands  of  small  farmers. 

2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Panamanian  Government  to  discourage  (and  actually 
to  prevent)  any  increase  in  processing  facilities  for  sugarcane.  Sugar  production 
is.  however,  one  of  Panama’s  most  important  traditional  industries,  and  the 
present  plants  have  been  developing  with  increasing  efficiency.  However,  with¬ 
out  an  assurance  of  a  quota  from  the  United  States  it  is  impossible  to  compete 
with  the  depressed  prices  which  are  caused  largely  by  the  dumping  that  eixsts 
in  the  world’s  markets. 

3.  The  present  difficulty  indicates  that  the  industry  may  be  obliged  to  curtail 
its  production  to  the  demands  of  the  local  market.  This,  in  turn,  would  mean 
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that  thousands  of  sugarcane  farmers  (colonos)  would  be  deprived  of  their  means 
and  livelihood.  This  situation  could  create  great  social  unrest. 

4.  The  capacity  of  the  sugar  mills  in  operation  is  42.000  tons  and  the  industry 
will  be  compelled  to  operate,  if  Panama  does  not  get  a  quota,  at  about  65  per¬ 
cent  of  capacity  due  to  the  fact  that  only  26.000  tons  can  be  marketed  within 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  If  our  request  for  this  quota  receives  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  it  will  greatly  help  Panama  to  improve  its  present  unemployment 

situation.  ,  .  .  , 

5.  The  sugar  mills  and  sugarcane  fields  represent  one  of  the  largest  invest¬ 
ments  in  Panama,  approximately  $20  million,  and  is  the  result  of  more  than  45 

years  of  effort.  J  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , . 

The  following  statistics  clearly  indicate  that  the  trade  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  is  a  most  unfavorable  one  for  the  latter. 


F.o.b.  value  in  dollars 


Importation 
from  United 
States 

Exportation 
to  United 
States 

58, 474, 256 

21, 097,  488 

51, 647, 497 

20, 273, 879 

51,201,244 

21, 541, 668 

56, 166,  898 

18, 740, 372 

i  50.  740,  869 

16,  722, 126 

i  Preliminary  figures. 

An  exportation  or  quota  to  the  United  States  of  15,000  tons  of  Panamanian 
sugar  would  reduce  this  unfavorable  trade  balance  by  $1,400,000,  and,  an  effort  in 
this  direction  should  be  made  bearing  in  mind  that  Panama  has  for  years  pur¬ 
chased  all  of  its  corn  and  rice  from  the  United  States  to  supplement  its  own 
production,  as  well  as  95  percent  of  all  flour  consumed.  In  the  last  quarter  of 
1962  Panama  will  place  in  operation  its  first  flour  mill  and  will  be  purchasing 
from  the  United  States  in  addition  to  the  corn  and  rice  in  the  neighborhood  of 
30.000  tons  of  American  wheat  per  year. 

It  must  be  recognized  by  this  committee  of  the  Congress  that  sugar  production 
has  been  a  most  vital  factor  in  raising  the  standard  of  living  in  the  rural  areas 
of  Panama  where  in  some  places  one  finds  the  lowest  yearly  income  in  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  average  wage  and  productivity  prevalent  in  the  sugar- 
producing  areas  are  proving  of  great  assistance  and  are  reflected  in  other  agn- 
cultural  and  processing  activities  in  these  areas. 

An  export  quota  of  15,000  tons  yearly  direct  consumption  would  save  important 
agricultural  areas  from  serious  economic  dislocations  and  would  implement  in 
the  most  efficient  possible  manner  the  enunciated  U.S.  policy  of  assisting  Panama 
to  achieve  economic  independence  from  the  canal  by  converting  to  an  economy 
of  self-production.  Panama  feels,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  up  to  this 
time  it  has  no  special  agreement  with  the  United  States  similar  to  the  one  that 
exists  with  the  Philippines  for  the  purchase  of  sugar,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  should  be  accorded  the  same  consideration  and  treatment  as  is  now  given  the 
Philippines  in  the  matter  of  the  importation  of  sugar  into  the  United  States. 

Mr  Chairman,  wre  have  carefully  refrained  from  belaboring  this  committee 
with  a  long  presentation.  We  have  endeavored  to  present  to  you  in  as  concise 
form  as  possible  the  real  reasons  in  support  of  our  request  for  a  very  small  quota 
of  15,000  tons  for  a  friendly  country  as  Panama  whose  relations  are  so  closely 
interrelated  in  every  way  with  our  own. 

Congressmen,  this  is  one  country  where  a  small  quota  will  go  a  long  way. 
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Committee  on  Interior 
Re  Sugar  Act  Amendment  of  1962. 


U.S.  Senate, 
and  Insular  Affairs, 

June  21.  1962. 


Hon.  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd  :  Your  committee  now  has  under  consideration  Iloust 
passed  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  In  the  interest  of  Kansas  agricul¬ 
ture  and  in  the  interest  of  the  overall  economy  of  our  State,  I  wish  to  call  to  youi 
committee  s  attention  several  features  of  the  bill  which  warrant  committee  study 
and  amendment. 

1  he  recently  approved  farm  bill  will  have  a  grave  impact  upon  the  economy  ot 
Kansas.  As  this  Nation’s  greatest  wheat  producing  State — Kansas  produces 
about  twice  as  much  wheat  in  value  as  any  other  State  and  maintains  the  second 
largest  grain  storage  capacity — it  must  anticipate  that  the  proposed  limitations 
on  wheat  production  and  storage  will  have  significant  implications  for  that  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  economy. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  action  of  this  Congress  not  compound  this  negative 
influence  by  limiting  the  opportunity  of  Kansas  farmers  to  seek  other  wavs  to 
profitably  utilize  their  land,  their  ingenuity  and  their  industry. 

To  this  end  I  recommend  that  your  committee  give  serious  attention  to  the 
following : 


1.  The  domestic  share  of  quota  sugar  should  be  maintained  by  requiring  that 
deficiencies  be  reallocated  among  the  domestic  growers.  The  House  bill  provides 
that  any  deficiencies — and  based  upon  past  experience  there  are  certain  to  be 
deficiencies — must  be  assigned  to  foreign  growers.  The  integritv  of  the  domestic 
allocation  should  be  protected. 

2.  The  domestic  share  of  the  growth  factor  should  be  substantially  increased 
This  share  has  been  increased  to  63  percent  in  the  House  bill,  but  a  greater 
share  is  justified.  I  do  not  take  issue  with  the  basic  allotments  but  I  do  believe 
that  our  domestic  growers  and  processors  have  a  right  to  expect  that  tliev 
will  participate  along  with  other  segments  of  our  county  in  our  Nation's 
economic  growth.  Wliat  justification  is  there  in  restricting  this  group  to  onlv 
a  63  percent  participation? 

3.  The  provision  of  the  House  bill  governing  the  assignment  of  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  vague  and  inadequate.  This  condition 
should  be  corrected  in  two  ways.  First,  allocations  to  new  producers  should 
begin  next  year.  Unless  this  is  done,  new  processing  facilities  will  not  be 
provided  and  new  domestic  growers  will  hesitate  to  initiate  planting  for  lack  of 
processing  facilities. 

Second,  and  most  important,  the  bill  should  require  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  give  priority  in  the  assignment  of  acreage  allotments  to  those  areas 
where  land  has  been  retired  under  Government  compulsion  as  a  result  of  the 
production  of  surplus  commodities. 

I  see  no  justification  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  making  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  to  areas  which  are  not  now  producing  surpllus  commodities  while  other 
Government  agricultural  programs  are  paying  huge  sums  for  land  retirement. 
Priority  should  be  given  to  reducing  this  Government  expense  and  improving 
farmer  income  by  utilizing  domestic  sugar  acreage  allotments  to  return  retired 
land  to  alternate  crop  use. 

I  regret  I  was  not  able  to  present  these  views  to  the  committee  personally 
but  will  appreciate  having  them  made  a  part  of  the  committee's  record 
Very  truly  yours, 


James  B.  Pearson,  U.S.  Senator. 


Statement  by  Robert  M.  Kerr,  Chairman,  Agriculture  Committee,  South¬ 
western  Oklahoma  Area  Dea'elopment  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
I  would  like  to  ask  that  this  statement  be  included  in  the  record  as  evidence  of 
the  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  Southwestern  Oklahoma  Area  Development 
Association.  Our  not  being  there  in  person  does  not  mean  that  we  have  lost  anv 
of  our  enthusiasm  and  fight  for  beet  allotments  in  our  area.  We  have  experi¬ 
enced  an  extraturbulent  June.  Farmers  in  almost  all  areas  here  have  had  hail 
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(that  is  spelled  “h-a-i-1,”  but  it  could  very  easily  and  appropriately  be  spelled 
another  way).  We  do  not  have  any  paid  members  or  lobbyists  in  our  organi¬ 
zation,  and  the  short  notice  caught  us  when  we  were  trying  to  get  our  crops 
planted  again.  However,  we  are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  expanding  quotas 
and  acreages  of  sugar-producing  crops,  both  beet  and  cane,  in  the  United  States, 
to  be  grown  by  the  American  farmer.  We  feel  sure  that  this  would  help  the 
American  farmer,  and  we  also  believe  that  it  would  help  all  Americans  for  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  Help  somewhat  to  stop  the  flow  of  gold  from  our  land. 

2.  Help  reduce  Government  storage  costs  by  growing  a  crop  not  in  the  position 
of  being  supersurplus,  such  as  wheat  and  feed  grain. 

3.  It  would  create  new  jobs.  The  building  of  the  processing  plants  alone  would 
create  jobs  for  the  lumber,  steel,  concrete,  transportation,  petroleum,  rubber, 
automotive,  and  other  industries  too  numerous  to  mention.  Upon  completion  of 
the  plants  wTould  come  other  jobs  based  on  related  industries,  feedlots,  etc. 

We  feel  that  these  things  would  help  the  economy  of  the  United  States  and 
that  the  benefits  would  far  offset  any  ill  effects  of  increased  acreages  here.  We 
farmers  of  Oklahoma  have  organized  to  try  to  help  ourselves  through  the  sting 
of  the  present  squeeze.  We  have  valuable,  irrigated  land  idled  by  lack  of  allot¬ 
ments.  We  aren’t  lazy ;  we  do  not  want  to  be  paid  for  not  producing.  We  have 
the  know-how  to  produce  coupled  with  the  desire.  We  now  need  the  green  light 
from  Congress  telling  us  to  go  ahead  to  produce.  You  might  say,  “Well,  you  have 
the  go-ahead  because  there  is  no  acreage  control.”  However,  we  have  contacted 
every  plant  within  economical  hauling  distance,  and  they  could  not  help  us,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  already  operating  at  capacity. 

Gentlemen,  the  agriculture  industry  still  represents  the  largest  industry  in 
America.  It  is  the  largest  user  of  steel  and  petroleum  products.  The  economy 
of  the  Nation  cannot  long  stay  healthy  without  the  farmer  prospering,  also. 
Many  farmers  are  now  being  forced  from  their  farms,  and  the  majority  of  those 
left  are  not  enjoying  the  economic  status  that  most  segments  of  our  population 
today  are  enjoying.  We  ask  you  for  favorable  legislation  to  help  us  get  into  the 
sugar  business.  We  ask  for  expanded  quotas  and  new  growing  areas,  and  the 
right  to  get  a  new  mill  built  in  our  area. 

On  behalf  of  the  farmers  in  southwest  Oklahoma  and  north  central  Texas,  I 
thank  you. 


Statement  Submitted  on  Behalf  of  the  Sugar  Producers  of  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  by  Walter  Sterling  Surrey,  Counsel 

This  statement  is  submitted  by  the  undersigned,  Walter  Sterling  Surrey,  as 
counsel  to  the  sugar  producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  in  the  hearings  on  H.R.  12154. 

In  the  interest  of  conserving  the  time  of  the  Finance  Committee,  we  are  sub¬ 
mitting  this  statement  for  the  record  rather  than  asking  that  time  be  given  for  an 
oral  statement.  However,  in  case  there  are  any  questions  as  to  any  portions  of 
this  testimony,  we  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  answer  such  questions  and,  in 
fact,  request  the  privilege  of  so  doing. 

There  is  also  submitted  herewith  a  modest  booklet  containing  the  pertinent 
economic  facts  concerning  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  as  sugar  suppliers  to  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  summarize  briefly  the  salient 
facts  presented  in  greater  detail  in  the  booklet. 

The  sugar  producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  are  not  newcomers  in  the 
supply  of  sugar  to  the  United  States.  During  the  emergency  of  World  War  II 
and  the  difficult  supply  situation  created  by  the  cutting  off  of  Cuba  as  a  source 
of  sugar  for  the  United  States,  beginning  in  1960  and  continuing  through  the 
present,  the  sugar  producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  w’ere  called  upon  to 
provide  sugar  to  the  U.S.  consumers. 

This  is  not  surprising.  The  islands  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  are  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  clearly  among  the  most  accessible  sources  of  sugar  for 
the  U.S.  market.  Together  with  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  they 
form  a  nearby  certain  source  of  sugar  just  as  available  to  the  east  coast  refiners 
as  was  Cuba. 

Secondly,  being  sugar  economies  there  is  no  question  of  their  ability  to  supply 
a  given  amount  of  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market.  Not  only  can  these  islands  pro¬ 
duce  sugar  for  the  U.S.  market,  they  are  also  capable  of  storing  it.  They  can 
thereby  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  by  being  able  to 
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supply  sugar  quickly  to  meet  sudden  demands  for  sugar  consumption  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  price  level  for  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market.  Consistent  reliable  supplies  of 
offshore  sugar  are  necessary  to  maintaining  a  satisfactory  economic  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

Thirdly,  these  producers  have  not  only  had  experience  during  the  period  of 
emergencies  in  supplying  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market,  but  they  have  proven  their 
willingness  to  do  so  even  when  it  meant  foregoing  better  prices.  Thus,  during 
World  War  II,  the  sugar  producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  did  not  take 
advantage  of  potential  sales  in  the  higher  priced  wartime  world  market,  hut 
shipped  a  most  significant  amount  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  at  U.S.  prices 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  war  years.  In  actual  fact,  during  those  years 
the  producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  shipped  more  than  double  the 
amounts  shipped  by  any  other  foreign  country,  with  the  exception  of  Cuba. 

More  recently,  beginning  with  the  period  when  Cuba  was  cut  off  as  a  source 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States,  these  islands  declared  their  willingness  to  supply 
185,000  short  tons  to  the  United  States  in  1961  and  increasing  quantities  each 
year  up  to  a  total  of  230,000  tons  in  1965  and  280,000  tons  by  1970.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  of  1960,  these  same  producers  had  offered  a  firm  170,000  tons  to  the  United 
States  for  shipment  in  early  1961. 

The  United  States  took  partial  advantage  of  this  offer.  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  received  two  purchase  allocations  in  1961,  one  for  25,000  tons  and  one 
for  50,000  tons.  In  1962,  they  received  one  authorization — 5,000  tons. 

Shipments  of  this  sugar  during  1961  and  1962  were  made  rapidly  to  meet 
U.S.  needs,  and  were  sold  primarily  at  an  average  price;  that  is,  without  regard 
to  price  to  avoid  any  delays  that  might  be  encountered  by  price  bargaining  or 
by  holding  back  on  shipments  for  price  advantages. 

The  experience  that  the  sugar  producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  have 
gained  in  supplying  the  U.S.  market  tempts  the  question  as  to  whether  they  are 
only  to  be  called  upon  to  meet  U.S.  emergencies,  which  they  have  done  without 
hesitation,  or  whether  they  should  now  be  placed  in  a  position  of  being  able  to 
plan  on  a  long-term  basis,  to  provide  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market  in  known 
quantities. 

An  opportunity  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  on  a  regular 
defined  basis  is  of  the  utmost  significance  to  the  economy  of  these  islands.  They 
are  located  in  what  may  well  be  termed  the  offshore  Caribbean  sugar  bowl  of 
the  United  States,  where  together  with  the  other  islands  of  the  Antilles  they,  by 
reason  of  their  climate  and  geographic  situation,  are  essentially  dependent  upon 
the  production  and  marketing  of  sugar  for  their  economic  existence. 

The  geographic  factor  is  not  only  of  importance  ot  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  developing  a  long-term  nearby  source  of  sugar,  but  is  critical  to  the  economic 
development  and  well-being  of  these  islands.  Nature  has  given  them  no  choice 
but  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  agriculture  as  the  source  of  their  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  and  of  all  the  agricultural  products  that  can  be  most  effectively  pro¬ 
duced,  sugar  is  clearly  the  predominating  product — the  product  that  determines 
the  status  of  the  economy  of  the  islands. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  these  islands  cannot  develop  eco¬ 
nomically,  as  they  should,  if  they  cannot  be  assured  of  a  reasonable  and  long¬ 
term  quota  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Insofar  as  these  islands  are  concerned,  any  question  as  to  whether  any  sales 
in  the  U.S.  preferential  market  are  of  real  benefit  to  the  economy  of  the  supplying 
country,  can  be  answered  with  assurance.  In  the  case  of  the  islands  of  Guade¬ 
loupe  and  Martinique,  it  can  be  stated  without  qualification  that  the  benefit  of 
sales  in  the  U.S.  market  go  principally  to  the  workers,,  both  in  the  fields  and  in 
the  factories.  The  sugar  economies  of  these  islands  offer  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  benefits  of  trade  being  spread  among  the  largest  population  groups.  For 
example,  salaries  of  canefield  workers  and  sugar  factory  workers  add  up  to  the 
equivalent  of  54  percent  of  the  earnings  realized  from  sugar  and  sugar  products 
exports.  Basic  rates  for  field  workers  and  mill  workers  average  between  $2.20 
and  $2.40  U.S.  dollars  per  day,  and  including  social  security  benefits,  these  wages 
go  as  high  as  $3.50  per  day.  The  wages  reached  this  high  level,  unique  for  a 
sugar  economy,  at  the  time  the  French  West  Indies  received  U.S.  purchase  allo¬ 
cations  in  1961. 

Moreover,  small  sugar  planters,  the  2-acre  independent  farmers — the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  sugar  growing  resources  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique — received 
additional  benefits  from  higher  export  prices. 
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If  the  benefits  of  the  U.S.  market  are  not  made  available  in  some  measure  to 
the  peoples  of  these  islands,  the  policy  of  increasing  wage  scales  will  necessarily 
run  into  serious  economic  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  can  he  assured 
of  a  satisfactory  market  in  the  United  States  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the 
islands  will  be  able  to  rely  upon  and  continue  their  program  of  increased  wages 
and  other  benefits  to  the  peoples  of  the  islands. 

These  factors  have  been  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Thus,  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  U.S.  consul  to  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  have  established  that 
sugar  is  the  backbone  of  this  essentially  agricultural  economy  and  only  through 
better  prices  and  expanding  markets  for  its  sugar  exports  can  the  islands  satisfy 
the  “revolution  of  rising  expectations.” 

Any  question  as  to  why  these  islands,  which  are  closely  bound  to  Metropolitan 
France,  cannot  rely  on  the  French  market  for  the  sale  of  all  their  sugar  should 
be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  following  factors : 

1.  While  Metropolitan  France  takes  a  significant  part  of  the  production  of 
sugar  on  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  the  availability  exceeds  significantly  the 
amount  of  sugar  that  France  can  absorb  from  these  islands,  primarily  because 
former  colonies  of  France  are  no  longer  available  as  markets ; 

2.  Population  increases  in  the  islands  require  expansion  of  the  sugar  industry 
just  to  keep  pace  with  the  population  growth  ;  both  of  these  trends  are  in  excess 
of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  French  market ; 

3.  The  natural  trade  area  of  the  islands  is  with  the  United  States;  the  United 
States  is  clearly  the  economic  market  for  sugar  produced  on  the  islands  and  the 
United  States  is  equally  clearly  the  source  for  many  of  the  goods  required  by  the 
islands ; 

5.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  course  of  time  these  islands  will  seek  and  achieve  a 
greater  measure  of  internal  self-administration.  Since  they  are  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  they  will  naturally  require  closer  economic  relations  to  the  United  States 
and  its  Western  Hemisphere  policies. 

The  basic  factors  which  it  is  suggested  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
consider  with  respect  to  supporting  and  increasing  the  quota  assigned  to  the 
islands  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  under  the  House  bill  are — 

1.  Location,  easy  availability,  and  storage  facilities  ; 

2.  Past  history  of  deliveries  to  the  United  States,  including  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  World  War  II  and  the  1960-62  period  ; 

3.  Past  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and  future  trade  potential 
as  well  as  future  political  developments ;  and 

4.  The  need  for  the  islands  to  be  able  to  undertake  healthy  economic 
planning  by  knowing  now  the  quantities  of  sugar  which  they  will  be 
privileged  to  supply  to  the  United  States  over  the  next  5  years. 


Embassy  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 

Office  of  Economic  Counselors, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  22, 1962. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman  of  Finance  Committee, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  attached  hereto 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Herbert  May,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State,  in  which  I  inform  him  that  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  50,000  tons  of  sugar  available  for  export  to  the  United 
States,  for  delivery  during  the  second  semester  of  1962. 

The  trade  statistics  contained  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  May  emphasize  the  pro¬ 
gressive  deterioration  of  the  terms  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  If 
the  Argentine  Republic  is  to  continue  its  traditional  purchasing  patterns  in 
this  market,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  increase  its  present  exports  to  this 
market,  but  to  find  new  products  to  sell  here. 

The  exportation  of  some  Argentine  sugar  to  this  market  could  constitute  a 
regular  source  of  dollar  exchange,  indispensable  to  increase  our  purchasing- 
power.  It  should  be  recalled  that  in  the  past  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
capital  equipment  required  to  industrialize  our  economy,  has  been  purchased 
in  the  United  States. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 


Alfredo  J.  Girelli,  Economic  Counselor. 
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Washington,  D.C.,  June  5,  1962. 

Mr.  Herbert  May, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs. 

Dear  Mr.  May  :  I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  your  letter  of  May  23, 
1962,  referring  to  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
to  obtain  an  import  authorization  to  export  sugar  to  this  market  during  the  first 
semester  of  1962. 

I  take  due  notice  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  not  possible  to  allocate  an  import 
quota  during  the  above-mentioned  period,  and  of  the  proposed  modifications  to 
be  introduced  into  the  new  Sugar  Act,  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government  to  advise  the 
Department  of  State  that  the  Argentine  Republic  has  50,000  tons  of  sugar 
available  for  export  to  the  United  States  during  the  second  semester  of  1962, 
requesting  that  this  information  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
in  charge  of  programing  future  allocations  of  this  commodity. 

As  has  been  mentioned  previously,  Argentina  is  particularly  interested  in  be¬ 
coming  a  permanent  exporter  of  sugar  to  this  market  as  a  positive  step  to  alle¬ 
viate  its  chronic  trade  deficit  with  the  United  States.  The  statistics  which  are 
transcribed  hereafter  emphasize  the  urgent  need  for  remedying  this  longstand¬ 
ing  problem. 


U.S.  exports 
to  Argentina 

Argentine  ex¬ 
ports  to  the 
United  States 

1957 _ _ _ _ _ 

$280, 310, 974 
248, 109,  532 
229,  801,702 
347, 185, 146 
422,  389,  992 

$128, 060, 886 
131,475,981 
124,  448,  708 
98, 773, 684 
101,178,863 

1958  ..  _ _ _ 

1959 _ _ _ _ 

I960.  ..  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1961...  _ _ - . - . . 

Yours  truly, 


Alfredo  J.  Girelli,  Economic  Counselor. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  June  21,  1962. 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  would  like  to  be  on  record  with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  as  being  in 
favor  of  the  Sugar  Act  amendments  bill  of  1962.  It  is  felt  that  this  bill  serves 
a  twofold  purpose  as  it  will  aid  the  domestic  economy  and  also  improve  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  trade.  It  will  provide  domestic  sugar  producers  with  a  greater  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  and  thus  stimulate  employment.  It  will  also  strengthen  our 
trade  relations  with  free  world  countries,  such  as  Australia,  if  greater  amounts 
of  raw  sugar  are  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States.  This  will  enable  Australia 
and  other  oversea  sugar  producers  to  purchase  increased  quantities  of  goods 
made  in  the  United  States  and  will  also  aid  domestic  employment. 

Johns  Manville, 

Clinton  B.  Burnett, 

President. 


Text  of  message  received  by  Embassy  of  El  Salvador  on  June  22, 1962 : 

“A  basic  quota  of  20,000  tons  sugar  is  essential  for  the  economical  and  social 
development  of  our  country  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  El  Salvador  is  greatly  distressed  over  the  possibility  that  United  States 
adopt  a  global  quota  system  which  would  be  disastrous  for  Latin  America.  I 
consider  it  necessary  U.S.  Senate  be  informed  contents  this  message. 

“Julio  Adalberto  Rivera, 
“President-elect  of  El  Salvador.” 
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Sttjart,  Fla.,  June  20, 1962. 

Re  sugar  quota,  British  Honduras,  Central  America 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd  :  As  you  know,  the  British  Honduras  Government  is  asking 
for  a  30.000-ton  sugar  quota  to  be  scheduled  as  follows :  1964,  5,000  tons ;  1965, 
10,000  tons ;  1966,  20,000  tons ;  1967, 30,000  tons. 

This  requested  quota  would  be  only  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  9,700,000 
tons,  the  total  consumption  estimated  for  the  United  States.  Or,  if  the  provisions 
of  pending  legislation  are  followed,  foreign  nations  will  probably  he  assured  of 
supplying  slightly  more  than  40  percent  of  the  entire  U.S.  requirement.  Then, 
the  projected  quota  for  British  Honduras  in  1967  would  equal  to  only  eight-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  entire  foreign  quota. 

I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  had  recom¬ 
mended  a  quota  of  only  10,000  tons. 

In  1961  British  Honduras  purchased  more  than  $7  million  worth  of  products 
from  the  United  States  and  we  (the  United  States)  only  purchased  $1  million 
worth  of  products  from  this  pro-American  English-speaking  country.  The 
30.000-ton  sugar  quota  alone  could  contribute  more  than  any  one  other  item  to 
balance  the  trade  and  help  balance  their  budget.  By  the  sugar  quota,  we  do  not 
have  to  grant  or  give  aid — here  we  are  getting  something  in  return. 

Other  reasons  we  should  support  a  sugar  quota  of  at  least  30,000  tons  are — 

(1)  In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  sugar  could  be  transported 
overland  through  Mexico. 

(2)  As  a  matter  of  equity,  and  above  all  to  pro-American  nations,  we 
should  permit  these  nations  to  participate  equitably  in  the  quota. 

(3)  As  a  means  of  encouraging  economic  development  of  British  Hon¬ 
duras,  this  sugar  quota  alone  will  create  many  jobs.  So  that  these  people 
can  help  themselves  to  recover  from  the  great  losses  sustained  from  Hurri¬ 
cane  Hattie,  a  portion  of  the  sugar  quota  has  already  been  earmarked  for 
distribution  to  300  local  farmers  encouraging  the  capitalistic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

(4)  A  quota  of  at  least  30,000  tons  is  necessary  to  make  the  installation 
of  a  modem  sugar  mill  economically  feasible. 

(5)  And,  most  important,  it  will  help  reinforce  the  bulwark  against 
communism : 

I  respectfully  request  you  to  support  a  sugar  quota  of  at  least  30.000  tons  for 
the  many  reasons  outlined  above. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  B.  Arborgast,  Jr. 


[Cablegram] 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  June  22,  1962. 

A  representative  cross  section  of  the  Dominican  people  is  justly  worried  over 
the  way  hearings  on  the  Sugar  Act  are  going.  If  the  new  and  harmful  bill  is 
passed  as  now  proposed,  it  would  bring  about  an  economic  crisis  in  our  country, 
which  is  in  the  first  stages  of  recovering  from  a  long  distatorship  that  crippled 
our  economic,  moral,  and  social  standards. 

The  Association  of  Dominican  Industries,  of  which  sugar  is  the  mainstay, 
advises  the  honorable  representatives  of  the  American  people  that  our  country 
has  a  historic  right  to  ask  for  a  more  humane  understanding  of  our  problems. 
From  our  powerful  ally,  to  whom  we  sold  our  sugar  during  the  last  war,  at 
normal  and  nonspeculative  prices,  as  a  contribution  to  the  triumph  of  democracy 
in  the  world.  Now  that  the  Dominican  people  have  the  brilliant  opportunity 
to  erase  past  hurts  and  to  start  a  new  life,  we  believe  that  the  great  northern 
democracy  will  not  close  up  to  us  our  most  important  source  of  income,  repre¬ 
sented  by  sugar  as  our  chief  product. 

Association  op  Dominican  Industries, 
Horacio  Alvarez  S., 


85601—62 
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Homero  Hoepelman  S. 


President. 
Secretary  General. 
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Washington,  D.O.,  June  20,  1962. 

Hon.  Harry  Flood  By'rd, 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Senator  Byrd  :  This  letter  is  to  inform  you  that  the  sugar  industry  of 
Ecuador,  in  general,  strongly  favors  the  passage  of  the  sugar  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  as  was  approved  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  However,  Ecua¬ 
dor  feels  that  she  should  be  granted  a  permanent  basic  quota  of  50,000  short  tons 
instead  of  the  30,000  tons  recommended. 

As  you  know,  Ecuador  is  now  actively  participating  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  which  stresses  self-help.  The  additional  dollars  received  into 
our  economy  would  help  a  great  deal  toward  making  our  program  a  success. 
The  50,000-ton  basic  quota  would  enable  us  to  employ  2,000  more  people. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  all  the  machinery  used  by  the  Ecuadoran  sugar 
producers  is  manufactured  and  purchased  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  record,  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
“Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives,  87th 
Congress,  2d  session,  on  H.R.  11730,  page  492,  statement  of  I.  Irving  Davidson, 
representing  the  sugar  industry  of  Eucador.” 

Sincerely  yours, 


I.  Irving  Davidson, 

Registered  Agent,  Ecuadoran  Sugar  Producers. 


Washington,  D.C.,  June  19,  1962. 

Hon.  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 

Chairman.  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd  :  As  Washington  counsel  for  the  British  West  Indies 
Sugar  Association,  I  wish  to  go  on  record  with  your  committee  as  favoring  H.R. 
12154  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  . 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  the  British  West  Indies  was  allotted 
a  permanent  quota  of  100.000  short  tons  and  a  temporary  nonquota  position  in 
the  U.S.  market  of  150,000  short  tons.  The  quota  for  the  British  West  Indies 
embraces  all  the  territories  that  are  members  of  the  British  West  Indies  Sugar 
Association,  which  includes  British  Guiana. 

My  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  appears  on  pages 
480-492  inclusive  of  the  printed  hearings  on  H.R.  11730.  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  that  testimony  except  to  urge  that  the  Finance  Committee  adopt  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  approved  by  the  House  itself 
when  the  latter  voted  approval  on  H.R.  12154  on  Tuesday,  June  19,  1962. 

As  counsel  for  the  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association,  I  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  questioning  but  in  the  absence  of  my  formal  appearance,  I  take  this 
means  of  registering  the  views  of  my  client  on  H.R.  12154  with  your  committee. 

I  respectfully  request  this  communication  be  incorporated  in  the  record  of 
hearings  on  the  sugar  bill  before  your  committee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Arthur  L.  Quinn, 

Counsel,  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association. 

(Whereupon,  at  7 :05  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  June  23, 1962.) 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  23,  1962 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room  2221, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Douglas,  Talmadge,  McCarthy,  Williams,  and 
Curtis. 

Also  present:  Elizabeth  B.  Springer,  chief  clerk,  and  Serge  N. 
Benson,  professional  staff  member. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  G.  Douglass  Debevoise,  who 
testified  briefly  last  evening  in  response  to  certain  questions  of  Senator 
Fulbright,  and  will  now  present  his  affirmative  statement. 

Mr.  Debevoise? 

Good  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  G.  DOUGLASS  DEBEVOISE,  PRESIDENT,  SOUTH 
PUERTO  RICO  SUGAR  CO— Resumed 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  G. 
Douglass  Debevoise.  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you.  I  testify  as  president  of  the  South  Puerto  Rico 
Sugar  Co.,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  which  produces  sugar  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Puerto  Rico  and  which  is  owned  principally 
by  8,000  Americans. 

I  will  concentrate  my  remarks  on  matters  pertaining  to  Dominican 
sugar,  inasmuch  as  the  Dominican  situation  presents  to  this  com¬ 
mittee,  and  to  the  Congress,  the  opportunity  and  challenge  to  support 
the  recently  constituted  friendly  government  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  its  struggle  to  lead  its  country  from  despotism  to  de¬ 
mocracy.  I  am  also  submitting  a  more  inclusive  written  statement, 
which  I  would  ask  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  Douglas.  It  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  As  you  are  aware,  during  the  past  year  there 
occurred  a  profound  change  in  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  a  change  as  far  reaching  as  that  which  occurred  in  Cuba, 
but  without  the  accompanying  bloodshed  and  without  a  turn  to 
communism. 

On  May  30,  1961,  the  Dominican  Republic  was  freed  of  Trujillo. 
Following  a  brief  rule  under  Balaguer,  the  Trujillo-inherited  President, 
a  U.S.  supported  seven-man  Council  of  State,  representing  a  middle- 
of-the-road  program,  came  into  power;  its  members  were  anti- 
Trujillo  and  are  respected,  responsible,  pro-United  States  Dominicans, 
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In  less  than  3  months  the  Dominicans  will  be  electing  delegates  to 
draft  a  new  constitution,  and  free  democratic  elections,  the  first  in 
over  32  years,  are  scheduled  for  December  1962. 

The  present  Council  of  State  is  subject  to  strong  attack  from  small 
but  well-organized  Communist  Castroite  groups  ready  to  assume 
power  if  the  democratic  efforts  of  the  present  Government  falter. 
The  importance  to  the  United  States  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
does  not  fall  under  Cuban  domination  is  clear.  Of  equal,  and  perhaps, 
greater,  significance  would  be  the  repercussions  throughout  all  of 
Latin  America. 

I  do  not  want  to  reiterate  to  the  boredom  of  this  committee  all  the 
arguments  against  the  proposed  5-year  progressive,  a  peculiar  word 
to  use  in  this  connection,  attainment  of  global  quotas  and  the  recapture 
provisions  applicable  to  the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota.  I 
subscribe  to  any  and  all  effective  arguments  against  these  proposals. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  panic  or  overstatement;  but  I  am,  however, 
required  to  give  my  calculated  and  objective  appraisal  of  the  situation. 
Based  on  my  knowledge  of  the  situation,  were  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  any  part  of  Dominican  sugar  to  be  sold  with  an  attendant 
recapture  provision  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  United  States 
and  world  price,  the  political  impact  on  the  present  democratic  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State  would  be  disastrous.  And  combining  this  formula  with 
an  offer  of  trade  as  compensation — charity  instead  of  trade,  does  not 
make  it  more  palatable. 

The  U.S. -supported  Dominican  Government  is  actively  carrying 
out  the  self-help  principles  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

An  income  tax  system  has  recently  been  established  and  the  tax 
laws  modernized;  wages  have  been  substantially  increased;  an  agri¬ 
cultural  reform  law  has  been  enacted  to  distribute  750,000  acres  of 
former  Trujillo  properties  to  landless  farmers,  with  the  result  that 
there  are  now  over  5,000  independent  sugar  farmers;  a  home  mortgage 
market  has  been  established  to  support  low-cost  housing;  steps  are 
being  taken  to  provide  for  development  of  small  business  and  private 
joint  American-Dominican  investment;  and  reforms  to  establish  strong 
independent  labor  movements  are  presently  being  studied. 

In  addition,  the  present  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
recognizes  its  role  as  a  partner  in  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  Castro  influence  in  Latin  America.  In  the 
January-February  1962  meeting  of  the  OAS,  the  Dominican  Republic 
actively  supported  the  United  States  in  ousting  Cuba,  with  a  speech 
by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  comparing  the 
Castro  regime  to  the  former  Trujillo  regime,  having  a  strong  impact 
on  the  other  delegates. 

Although,  in  general,  I  support  H.R.  12154,  I  respectfully  submit 
two  changes:  First,  the  basic  quotas  and  the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban 
quota  should  be  limited  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries  and  the 
Philippines;  and  second,  the  quota  established  for  the  Dominican 
Republic  should  be  increased  in  recognition  of  the  present  political 
situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  natural  role  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  providing  the  United  States  with  its  offshore  sugar 
requirements,  and  the  vital  importance  of  sugar  in  the  Dominican 
economy.  Let  me  give  you  the  facts. 

Sugar  is  the  principal  industry  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  account¬ 
ing  for  55  to  60  percent  of  all  wages  and  salaries  paid  in  the  industrial 
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sector.  The  sugar  industry  employs  about  60,000  persons  during  the 
crop  season,  and  even  during  the  idle  season  35,000  are  employed. 
In  1969,  the  Dominican  Republic  exported  more  sugar  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  except  Cuba. 

The  sugar  production  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  in  excess  of 
1  million  tons,  and  unlike  many  of  the  other  larger  countries  in  Latin 
America,  the  Dominican  Republic  onl}T  consumes  a  small  amount  of 
its  production  locally  and  therefore  must  look  to  exports  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  employment  of  its  people  in  the  sugar  industry;  nor  does  it, 
as  do  several  of  the  other  countries  now  included  in  H.R.  12154,  have 
available  to  it  any  preferential  market  beyond  its  U.S.  quota. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Dominican  traditional  world  price  market,  the 
British  market,  lias  been  disappearing  at  an  accelerated  rate  during 
the  last  years  as  a  result  of  the  price-cutting  tactics  of  the  Russian 
satellite  countries,  which  are  utilizing  Cuban  sugar  obtained  at  barter. 
In  fact,  the  British  market  has  now  reached  the  vanishing  point;  in 
1962,  no  sales  are  expected  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  the  several  countries  receiving  major  quotas  under  the  House 
bill,  the  Dominican  Republic  will  have  by  far  the  largest  amount  of 
homeless  sugar  after  filling  its  proposed  U.S.  quota. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  many  as  to  whether  the  benefits 
of  the  sale  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  go  entirely  to  large  sugar 
companies,  or  whether  these  benefits  reach  the  people  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Dominican  Republic  the  benefits  do  not  trickle 
down  to  the  people;  they  flow  down  to  the  people.  They  flow  down 
through  wages  and  fringe  benefits  paid  to  the  workers,  payments  to 
independent  farmers,  taxes  paid  to  the  Government,  general  social 
progress  outlays,  and  reinvestment  in  mills  and  equipment  involving 
the  purchase  of  locally  manufactured  products  and  utilization  of  local 
labor. 

For  example,  in  early  1962,  in  consultation  with  the  Dominican 
Government  and  in  anticipation  of  its  return  to  a  reasonable  long¬ 
term  participation  in  the  U.S.  sugar  quota,  substantial  wage  increases 
were  properly  granted  by  all  Dominican  sugar  companies.  The 
intended  result  of  these  increases  has  been  to  induce  Dominicans 
to  work  in  the  fields  in  place  of  Haitian-imported  labor,  thereby  sig¬ 
nificantly  reducing  Dominican  unemployment. 

The  wage  increases  were  substantial  by  any  standards;  canecutters, 
up  65  percent  from  $0.96  per  metric  ton  of  cane  cut  and  hauled  to 
$1.53  per  ton;  unskilled  fieldworkers,  not  including  canecutters,  from 
approximately  $1  to  $2  per  day;  factory  workers,  increases  of  25  per¬ 
cent  to  103  percent,  making  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $3.70  and  going 
up  to  as  high  as  $8.70  per  day;  and  salaried  factory  employees  received 
monthly  increases  amounting,  in  the  lower  salary  scales,  to  as  high  as 
80  percent. 

Let  me  translate  these  increases  into  a  single  figure;  the  total  value 
of  these  increases  in  1962  will,  for  our  company,  approximate  $4.1 
million.  The  full  significance  of  this  figure  in  terms  of  impact  on  our 
company  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  greater  than  our 
total  net  profits  after  taxes  in  1961,  and  twice  our  total  net  profits 
after  taxes  in  1960.  In  fact,  these  wage  increases  have  raised  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  Dominican  Republic  well  above  current  world 
market  prices.  Further,  the  sales  in  the  U.S.  quota  market  benefit 
the  Dominican  people  through  resulting  substantial  taxpayments  to 
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the  Government.  For  instance,  our  company  pays  a  Dominican 
income  tax  of  56  percent  in  addition  to  export  taxes  on  sugar  shipped. 

Adding  all  this  up,  our  company’s  outlays  for  local  wages,  payments 
to  independent  farmers,  and  taxes  will  total  this  year  approximately 
$25  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  facts;  these  are  the  benefits  to  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  from  our  sales  in  the  U.S.  market. 
There  should  be  no  misunderstanding.  If  the  U.S.  preferential 
market  is  taken  away,  or  a  quota  established  at  an  insufficient  level, 
our  U.S.  shareholders  will  suffer;  but  the  real  loss  will  be  that  experi¬ 
enced  first  by  the  Dominican  people,  then  by  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  then  by  the  United  States  in  its  critical  foreign  relations  with  all 
of  Latin  America. 

Thank  you. 

(The  statement  and  charts  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  G.  Douglass  Debevoise,  President,  South  Puerto  Rico 
Sugar  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

My  name  is  G.  Douglas  Debevoise.  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you.  I  testify  as  president  of  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Coi, 
a  New  Jersey  corporation,  whose  stock  is  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  which  is  owned  principally  by  8,000  Americans  who  closelv  observe  our 
progress. 

I  appreciate  this  privilege  of  discussing  with  you  the  matters  pertaining  to 
Dominican  and  Puerto  Rican  sugar,  especially  the  Dominican,  inasmuch  as  the 
Dominican  situation  presents  this  committee,  and  the  Congress,  the  opportunity 
and  challenge  to  support  a  recently  constituted  friendly  government  struggling  to 
lead  its  country  from  despotism  to  democracy. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  present  political  situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
During  the  past  year  there  has  occurred  a  profound  change  in  the  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  a  change  as  far  reaching  as  that  which  occurred  in  Cuba. 
But  the  Dominican  change  was  without  accompanying  bloodshed  and  without 
a  turn  to  communism. 

On  May  30,  1961,  the  Dominican  Republic  was  freed  of  the  tyrant  Trujillo. 
For  a  brief  period,  members  of  his  family  attempted  to  continue  his  totalitarian 
rule.  Their  efforts  failed.  With  the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  fleet  which  appeared 
briefly  off  Santo  Domingo,  and  after  a  short  period  of  rule  under  the  Trujillo- 
inherited  President  Balaguer,  a  democratic  form  of  government  finally  came  to 
power.  That  government  is  an  interim  government,  ruled  by  a  council  of  state 
consisting  of  seven  respected,  responsible,  pro-U.S.  Dominicans. 

The  Dominicans  have  thus  anxiously  begun  to  travel  an  admittedly  difficult 
road  to  a  stable  democratic  form  of  government,  a  road  filled  with  many  predictable 
pitfalls  and  unpredictable  barriers.  In  less  than  2  months  the  Dominicans  will 
be  electing  delegates  to  draft  a  new  constitution,  and  free  democratic  general 
elections,  the  first  in  over  32  years,  are  scheduled  for  the  end  of  1962.  The  politi¬ 
cal  future  of  the  Dominican  people,  most  of  whom  have  never  experienced  either 
the  benefits  or  the  responsibilities  of  a  free  society,  is  far  from  certain. 

There  are  a  number  of  agitating  Communist  Castroite  organizations  ready  to 
take  over  if  the  present  chosen  democratic  path  fails.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Dominican  people  are  honestly  searching  for  the  firm  establishment  of  a  free 
democratic  system  of  government.  But  inexperience,  bewilderment,  and  con¬ 
fusion,  which  necessarily  attend  their  first  experience  at  hearing  and  reading 
freely  expressed  views  from  any  source,  can  lead  to  a  vacuum  of  inaction.  If  any 
such  vacuum  occurs,  the  small  but  well-organized  Communist  Castroite  groups 
are  ready  to  fill  it. 

The  importance  to  the  United  States  that  the  present  efforts  of  the  Dominicans 
besuccess  ful,  and  that  thee  fforts  of  the  opposition  Communist  Castroite  groups 
be  unsuccessful,  cannot  be  overemphasized.  As  you  know,  the  Dominican 
Republic  occupies  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola;  the  western 
one-third  of  the  island  being  occupied  by  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  The  island 
itself  is  situated  approximately  75  miles  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  east  and  approxi¬ 
mately  60  miles  from  Cuba  to  the  west.  It  is  closer  to  Cuba  than  this  committee 
room  is  to  Richmond. 
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A  failure  of  the  present  government  and  a  takeover  by  the  Communist  Castroite 
organizations,  would  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  course  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 
Thus,  the  island  of  Hispaniola  would  be  under  Cuban  domination. 

Of  equal,  and  perhaps  greater,  significance,  would  be  the  reprecussions  through¬ 
out  all  of  Latin  America.  As  the  Dominicans  attempt  to  turn  from  totalitarianism 
to  democracy,  the  other  American  Republics  are  fully  aware  of  the  U.S.  special 
role  in  the  development  of  a  democratic  Dominican  Republic.  Just  as  the  success 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  would  be  to  our  credit,  equally  so  its  failure  would 
be  considered  our  responsibility.  And  the  impact  of  this  failure  would  be  many 
times  compounded  were  it  to  be  the  result  of  any  undercutting  of  its  economy 
due  to  action  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  support  the  overwhelming  rejection  by  the  House  of  the  global  quota  formula 
and  recapture  provisions  advanced  by  the  administration.  I  do  not  want  to 
reiterate  to  the  boredom  of  this  committee  all  the  arguments  against  the  adminis¬ 
tration  proposed  5-year  progressive  (a  peculiar  word  to  use  in  this  connection) 
attainment  of  global  quotas  and  the  recapture  provisions  applicable  to  the  re¬ 
allocation  of  the  Cuban  quota.  I  subscribe  to  any  and  all  effective  arguments 
against  these  proposals;  they  are  so  unjustified  and  so  unreasonable  that  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  committee'  will  indulge  itself  in  serious  consideration  of  them. 

Let  me,  however,  add  one  special  fact  of  opposition  peculiar  to  the  situation 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  As  I  mentioned  above,  the  development  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is,  at  best,  in  a  tenuous  position.  Were  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  any  part  of  Dominican  sugar  to  be  sold  here  at  the 
U.S.  price  but  with  an  attendant  recapture  provision  equal  to  the  difference 
between  U.S.  and  world  price,  the  political  impact  on  the  ruling  Council  of  State 
could  be  disastrous.  And  combining  this  formula  with  an  offer  of  aid  as  com¬ 
pensation — charity  instead  of  trade — does  not  make  it  more  palatable. 

The  Communist  Castroite  groups  would  reap  the  greatest  political  benefit  out 
of  such  action;  the  new  democratic  government,  they  would  stress,  is  treated 
just  the  same  as  the  Trujillo  dictatorship;  the  United  States  is  not  motivated  by 
principle,  but  by  Yankee  imperialism.  Alliance  for  Progress  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  could  well  become  alliance  with  Cuba. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  inclined  to  panic  or  overstatement;  I  am,  however,  as 
president  of  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  required  to  give  my  calculated  and 
objective  appraisal  of  the  situation  based  on  my  recent  visits  there,  the  reports 
of  our  people,  Dominican  and  American,  stationed  there,  and  the  reports  we 
receive  from  official  Dominican  and  U.S.  sources,  and  from  other  business  sources. 
These  reports  come  down  to  one  basic  fact — the  future  is  far  from  certain  and 
any  action  by  our  Government  which  tends  to  undercut  the  economy  or  the 
political  position  of  the  Dominican  Government  can  well  result  in  the  forced 
resignation  or  fall  of  the  Council  of  State.  The  decision  rests  at  this  time  with 
this  committee. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  Dominican  quota,  i  he  quota 
established  for  the  Dominican  Republic  in  H.R.  12154  fails  to  recognize  the 
present,  critical  situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  natural  role  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  supplying  the  U.S.  offshore  sugar  requirements,  and  the 
vital  importance  of  sugar  to  the  Dominican  economy.  I  am  not  here  to  argue 
at  this  time  for  a  specific  figure;  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  company  to  outline 
briefly  the  facts.  If  you  have  the  facts,  your  decision  is  bound  to  be  both  fair 
and  fully  consistent  with  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  Dominican  Republic  in  1960  exported  more  sugar  than  any  country  in  the 
world  except  Cuba — even  more  than  the  Philippines.  It  won’t  take  a  posse  of 
economists  to  round  up  a  successor  to  the  sugar  reserve  of  Cuba;  the  natural 
successor  is  right  next  door  to  Cuba. 

And  the  role  of  successor  can  provide  a  vital  economic  thrust  in  assuring  success 
to  the  present  democratic  Dominican  Government.  In  its  brief  period  in  office 
the  Dominican  Council  of  State  has  done  a  commendable  job.  Upon  assuming 
power,  the  Council  of  State  found  a  virtual  bankrupt  economy.  Substantial 
sums  of  money  had  “disappeared” — to  use  a  diplomatic  word  for  it  from  the 
country  with  the  departure  of  the  former  Trujillo  members  of  the  government. 
The  o-old  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  of  the  Central  Bank  fell  within  a  year 
from  $45.1  million  in  the  third  quarter  of  1960  to  $6.8  million  in  November  1961. 

In  addition  to  the  great  loss  of  foreign  exchange  reserves,  there  was  almost  a 
complete  breakdown  of  domestic  trade  casused  by  the  disruption  of  political  a,nd 
some  economic  relations  with  most  of  the  American  Republics  as  a  result  of  the 
OAS  action,  and  by  the  governmental  changeovers  and  accompanying  general 
strikes.  New  foreign  investment  in  the  Dominican  Republic  had  understandably 
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come  to  a  halt.  Unemployment  was  an  islandwide  disease;  a  substantial  segment 
ot  the  working  population  was  idle,  hungry,  politically  confused  and  a  fertile  field 
for  a  Communist  Castroite  dictatorship. 

The  situation,  however,  was  not,  and  is  not,  impossible.  The  Dominican 
Republic  economy  is  reasonably  well  organized  with  respect  to  basic  economic 
development.  In  the  very  few  months  that  the  Council  of  State  has  been  in  office 
the  domestic  economy  has  started  upward;  the  financial  position  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  improved  as  foreign  exchange  reserves  climbed  to  approximately 
$15.5  million  in  March  1962.  J 


One  of  the  first  steps  taken  to  meet  this  serious  economic  and  political  problem 
was  to  increase  wages  and  salaries,  principally  in  the  sugar  industry.  This  step 
was  taken  in  reliance  on  the  Dominican  Republic  securing  a  reasonable  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.b.  sugar  quota  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  increased  wages  made  it  possible  to  attract  enough  Dominicans  to  work  in 
the  field,  so  that  the  practice  imposed  by  the  Trujillo  dictatorship  of  importing 
cheap  Haitian  labor  for  cane  cutting  could  be  discontinued.  Thus  the  standard 
oi  living  was  substantially  raised  and  unemployment  reduced. 

Another  step  recently  taken  by  the  Dominican  Council  of  State  was  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  an  agrarian  reform  law  which  provided  for  the  distribution  to  landless 
farmers  of  750,000  acres  of  former  Trujillo-owned  properties.  Further  steps  are 
contemplated  for  assuring  that  all  the  people  in  the  Dominican  Republic  will 
benefit  from  economic  well-being  and  continued  economic  growth. 

But  the  people  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are  not  looking  for  handouts  or 
S"*® •  .^er  their  long  period  of  totalitarian  rule,  they  now,  more  than  ever 
attach  importance  to,  and  are  conscious  of,  fair  treatment.  This  they  have  not 
had;  this  they  desire  and  will  respect.  The  opportunity  to  meet  this  challenge 
or  better,  to  take  advantage  of  this  healthy  development  in  the  Dominican  politi¬ 
cal  situation  depends  in  large  part  on  the  U.S.  sugar  policy.  Indeed,  the  answer 
to  that  challenge  rests  in  the  hands  of  this  committee. 

ifar  .is.the  source  of  energy  on  which  the  Dominican  economy  runs.  But 
the  Dominican  Republic  recognizes  and  has  recognized  that  complete  dependence 
upon  sugar  is  not  healthy  for  its  economy,  and  is  generally  not  good  for  the  stability 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  financing  of  diversi- 
fication  must  come  principally  from  the  sale  of  sugar  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

Ihus,  sugar  still  is  the  main  product  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Of  all  wages 
and  salaries  paid  out  by  the  industrial  sector,  55  percent  to  60  percent  is  accounted 
tor  by  the  sugar  industry.  The  sugar  industry  employs  about  60,000  persons 
during  the  crop  season — 20,000  in  the  factories,  and  the  remaining  40,000  in  the 
sugarcane  fields.  During  the  idle  season,  35,000  are  employed. 

5'  SUgar  exP°rts  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1961  were  847,605  short  tons. 
Uf  this  amount,  346,398  short  tons  were  sold  in  the  United  States  at  a  penalty 
price,  and  the  remainder  in  the  so-called  world  market,  including  260,382  short 
tons  to  Great  Britain. 

TT  There  has  been,  however,  in  the  last  years,  an  accelerated  disappearance  of  the 
United  Kingdom  sugar  market.  In  the  past,  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  purchased 
by  British  refiners  from  non-Commonwealth  sources  depended  almost  entirely 
on  their  reexports  of  refined.  Now,  the  Russian  satellite  countries,  utilizing 
Duban  sugar  by  price  undercutting,  have  been  capturing  the  historical  British 
!TexPort  markets.  The  Russian  satellites  are  even  shipping  refined  sugar  into 
tfie  United  Kingdom  itself  at  prices  lower  than  those  that  can  be  offered  bv  the 
Domimean  Repubfic  for  its  raw  sugar.  This  has  resulted  in  a  rapid  shrinkage 
ot  that  market,  and  that  shrinkage  has  now  reached  its  pitiful  bottom;  we  expect 
no  sales  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1962.  1 

In  effect,  the  Dominican  ability  to  sell  in  the  world  market  has  disappeared, 
ihus,  more  and  more  the  Soviet-Cuban  dominated  world  market,  unpredictable 
to  all  but  the  boviet-Cuban  block,  has  eliminated  the  last  resort  of  homeless 
nonprotected  export  sugar. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  of  vast  importance  to  my  company.  This  year 
marks  the  golden  anniversary  of  our  operations  in  the  Dominican  Republic;  we 
in  effect,  went  there  on  the  Mayflower ,  long  before  Trujillo  took  over. 

Dver  the  past  decade,  72  percent  of  our  company’s  tonnage  was  produced  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  We  derive  over  60  percent  of  our  total  revenues  from 
tnere,  the  lower  percentage  being  due  to  our  past  reluctant  dependence  upon  the 
world  market  for  much  of  our  sales.  Our  total  plant  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
1S  xa hied  at  $74  million  replacement  value. 

.This  raises  the  question  considered  by  many  in  the  executive  branch  as  to 
whether  the  benefits  of  the  sale  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  go  entirely  to  the 
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large  sugar  companies,  or  whether  these  benefits  “trickle  down,”  to  use  the 
experts’  language,  to  the  people  of  the  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  the  benefits  do  not  trickle  down  to  the  people;  they  flow  down.  I  only 
wish  some  of  the  facts  would  “trickle  up”  to  our  Government  experts. 

Let  me  give  this  committee  the  facts;  at  least  I  know  you  will  be  receptive  to 
hearing  and  considering  them. 

The  benefits  from  the  sale  of  Dominican  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market  flow  to  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  through  wages  and  fringe  benefits  paid  to  the 
workers,  payments  to  independent  farmers,  taxes  paid  to  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  general  social  progress  outlays,  and  reinvestment  in  plant 
and  equipment  involving  utilization  of  locally  manufactured  products  and  local 
labor. 

The  facts  to  which  I  will  refer  relate  primarily  to  our  operations.  However, 
these  facts  are  fully  indicative  of  the  operations  of  the  other  private  sugar  com¬ 
panies  as  well  as  the  companies  recently  taken  over  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

In  early  1962,  in  consultation  with  the  Dominican  Republic  Government  and 
in  anticipation  of  the  return  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  family  of  free 
nations  and  its  return  to  long-term  participation  in  the  U.S.  sugar  quota,  sub¬ 
stantial  wage  increases  were  granted  by  all  Dominican  sugar  companies.  The 
specific  intent  of  these  increases  was  to  pass  on  to  the  workers  the  benefits  of  the 
anticipated  sales  in  the  United  States  and,  as  indicated  previously,  to  provide 
sufficient  inducement  to  the  Dominican  workers  to  work  in  the  fields  in  place  of 
Haitian  imported  labor,  thereby  reducing  Dominican  unemployment. 

The  wage  increases  were  substantial  by  any  standards;  cane  cutters,  up  65 
percent  from  $0.96  per  metric  ton  of  cane  cut  and  hauled  to  $1.53  per  ton;  unskilled 
fieldworkers,  not  including  cane  cutters,  from  approximately  $1  to  $2  per  day; 
factory  workers,  from  25  to  103  percent,  making  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $3.20 
and  going  up  to  as  high  as  over  $8.70  per  day;  and  salaried  factory  employees, 
monthly  increases  as  high  as  80  percent  for  those  in  the  lower  salary  scales. 

Let  me  translate  these  increases  into  a  single  figure:  The  total  value  of  these 
increases  in  1962  will,  for  our  company  alone,  approximate  $4.1  million.  The  full 
significance  of  the  figure  $4.1  million  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  our  company  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  greater  than  our  total  profits  after  taxes  in 
1961  and  twice  our  total  profits  after  taxes  in  1960.  The  significance  of  the 
figure  of  $4.1  million  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  our  selling  price  is  best  understood 
by  pointing  out  that  our  cost  of  wages  and  our  payments  to  independent  farmers, 
apart  from  any  other  costs  of  production,  approximate  the  price  for  sugar  on  the 
world  market. 

This  is  no  “trickle  down.”  Our  wage  scale  reaches  as  high  as  wages  paid  by 
any  Latin  American  country  for  comparable  work. 

And  it  is  perhaps  of  greater  significance  to  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  that  their  wage  increases  are  not  diluted  by  inflationary  forces  but  are 
transferred  into  increased  purchasing  power — into  an  increased  standard  of  living. 
The  economy  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  not  been  the  victim  of  the  rampant 
inflationary  forces  existing  in  so  many  other  countries.  As  is  evident  from  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  statistics,  as  of  December  1961,  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  7  percent  below  that  of  1953.  As  reported  in  April 
1962,  no  other  country  showed  a  decrease.  For  example,  our  own  country  and 
Canada  showed  a  12-percent  increase  above  1953  levels. 

In  1962,  during  the  grinding  season,  19,000  Dominicans  will  be  employed  by 
us  and  will  depend  on  us  for  their  livelihood.  Even  during  the  idle  season,  which 
we  anticipate  will  be  no  more  than  1  month  this  year  depending  on  the  weather 
and  assuming  a  fair  U.S.  quota,  as  compared  to  5  months  in  1961,  7,000  Domini¬ 
cans  will  be  in  our  employ. 

Our  direct  payments  in  1962  to  our  workers  and  independent  farmers  will 
aggregate  over  $13.1  million.  Our  workers  will,  in  addition,  receive  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.1  million  as  vacation  pay,  sick  pay,  and  Christmas  bonuses,  for  a  grand 
total  of  $14.2  million  to  our  workers  and  independent  farmers. 

In  addition  to  our  wage  payments,  there  are  the  tax  payments  we  will  be  making 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  we  are  subject  to  export 
taxes  on  sugar  shipped  and  an  income  tax  of  56  percent.  For  the  first  time,  all 
Dominican  sugar  producers  are  subject  to  the  same  type  of  taxes,  and  the  same  tax 
rates.  These  taxes  further  assure  that  the  benefits  of  sugar  operations  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  benefit  the  people,  for  the  tax  revenues  finance  government 
programs  designed  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  for  all  the  people  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic. 
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We  anticipate  that  our  Dominican  taxes  for  1962  will  approximate  $6  million. 
Accordingly,  from  wages  and  taxes,  we,  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  will 
alone  be  paying  out  $20.2  million,  an  amount  almost  equal  to  the  total  receipts  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1961  from  the  sale  of  coffee  and  cocoa,  the  second  and 
third  largest  crops  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  flow  of  benefits  does  not,  however,  end  here.  We,  as  an  American  com¬ 
pany,  have  always  felt  obligated  to  advance  the  policies  which  our  Government 
lately  has  officially  adopted  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We  have  always  recog¬ 
nized  the  social  dignity  of  our  workers.  Motivated  by  what  I  identify  as  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest,  we  have  been,  and  are  continually,  undertaking  social 
progress  measures. 

My  pride  will  not  be  deemed  unwarranted,  I  believe.  I  see  the  good  results  of 
our  policy  of  treating  our  Dominican,  American,  and  European  workers  identi¬ 
cally  and,  in  fact,  giving  priority  to  our  Dominicans  under  our  promotion  pro¬ 
gram;  of  our  adult  education  program  to  develop  mechanical  skills;  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  scholarships  program  to  provide  talented  youths  with  the  opportunity 
to  receive  a  college  education;  of  our  extensive  housing  program  for  our  workers. 
Under  this  program  we  have  provided  on  a  rent-free  basis  over  5,000  temporary 
houses  for  our  fieldworkeis.  At  our  factory,  we  have  built,  and  provide  also  on  a 
rent-free  basis,  600  concrete  houses  with  full  indoor  facilities.  Finally,  we  are 
now  in  the  process  of  completing  extensive  plans  to  construct  concrete  houses 
for  our  field  labor  at  a  cost  of  well  over  $1J4  million. 

Our  program  of  reinvestment  to  maintain  our  plant  also  creates  benefits  for 
Dominican  workers.  We  have,  however,  marked  time  in  recent  years  in  carrying 
out  this  reinvestment  policy — for  a  good  reason.  Our  actions  were  consistent 
with  the  policies  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  avoid,  to  the  extent  feasible,  any 
action  which  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of,  and  help  maintain  in  power,  the  former 
Trujillo  regime. 

In  1962,  however,  we  reinstituted  our  reinvestment  program  and  have  scheduled 
expenditures  for  maintenance  and  plant  expansion  of  up  to  $2  million,  dependent 
on  political  developments  in  the  island.  In  large  part,  the  direction  such  political 
developments  take  will  hinge  on  the  results  of  your  considerations  in  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  facts;  these  are  the  benefits  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  from  our  sales  in  the  preferential  U.S.  market.  But  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding.  Admittedly,  if  the  U.S.  preferential  market  is 
taken  away  or  diminished,  the  American  stockholders  of  the  South  Puerto  Rico 
Sugar  Co.  will  suffer.  But  the  real  loss  will  be  that  experienced  first  by  the 
Dominican  people,  then  by  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  then  by  the  United 
States  in  its  critical  foreign  relations  with  all  of  Latin  America. 

Let  me  state  at  this  point  that  I  fully  recognize  and  appreciate  the  problem  with 
which  Mr.  Moscoso,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  and  his  associates  are 
concerned — the  problem  of  assuring  that  the  benefits  of  sales  of  sugar  in  this 
market  assist  the  economies  and  peoples  of  the  supplying  countries.  The  proper 
solution  appears  simple  to  me;  perhaps  I  am  too  naive. 

As  I  understand  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  the  recipient  countries  of 
our  aid,  as  a  condition  to  receiving  aid,  are  required  to  initiate  and  implement 
certain  measures  to  assure  that  the  benefits  are  properly  distributed  throughout 
the  country.  If,  in  fact,  any  one  country  is  not  taking  such  measures  and  is, 
therefore,  not  eligible  for  Alliance  for  Progress  aid,  I  would  suggest  that  it  would 
be  entirely  appropriate  to  suspend  that  country’s  sugar  quota  at  the  same  time 
AID  assistance  is  suspended,  until  corrective  measures  are  taken. 

But  we  should  not  cut  off  the  traditional  benefits  of  the  U.S.  market  to  all 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  because  of  the  possibility  of  an  unfavorable  situa¬ 
tion  in  one  or  two  countries.  If  that  be  the  logic  of  the  situation,  then  is  it  not 
equally  logical  to  suspend  Alliance  for  Progress  aid  to  all  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  when  one  such  country  fails  to  meet  Alliance  standards?  And  if  a 
country  is  incapable  of  administering  satisfactory  wage  and  tax  programs  on  its 
sugar  earnings,  surely  it  is  incapable  of  properly  administering  Alliance  gifts  and 
loans. 

There  has  also  been  the  fear  expressed  that  an  overexpansion  of  production  will 
result  from  the  temporary  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota  to  other  countries. 
The  Western  Hemisphere  sugar  producing  countries  have  been  repeatedly  warned 
that  eventually  a  part  of  the  existing  Cuban  quota  will  be  restored  to  Cuba. 

I  believe  this  warning  should  be  reinforced  bv  providing  in  the  new  legislation 
a  specific  quota  for  Cuba  to  come  into  effect  by  Presidential  proclamation.  This 
will  also  eliminate  any  hysteria  at  such  time  as  C;uba  rejoins  the  free  world. 

I  support  the  provision  in  H.R.  12154  setting  the  Cuban  quota  at  1}£  million 
tons  plus  participation  in  the  growth  formula.  This  recognizes  Cuba’s  present, 
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and  worsening,  sugar  production  capacity;  it  avoids  the  unfortunate  return  to  a 
system  of  overreliance  on  one  country  for  our  foreign  sugar  supply;  it  eases  the 
problem  of  reallocation  now  and  cushions  the  eventual  impact  on  countries  bene¬ 
fiting  from  such  reallocation  when  the  happy  day  arrives  when  Cuba  returns  to 
the  family  of  free  nations. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  quota  allocations  and  all  contingent  allocations  be 
fully  spelled  out  by  Congress,  as  H.R.  12154  does,  and  also  that  quotas  be  assigned 
only  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries  and  the  Philippines,  as  H.R.  12154  does  not. 

These  proposals  will  assure  easy  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  now  and  in 
the  future:  will  guarantee  a  sure  supply  to  the  U.S.  consumer;  will  provide  needed 
foreign  exchange  based  on  the  principle  of  trade  between  equals;  and  will  offer  a 
sound  basis  on  which  to  build  healthy  economies.  If  the  quotas  are  spread  the 
world  over,  or  if  overreliance  is  again  placed  on  one  country,  the  benefits  will 
become  so  diverse  as  to  offer  only  tantalizing  prospects  and  little  real  beneficial 
meaning  to  most  countries. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  Dominican  sugar,  I  would  like  to  urge  favorable  recom¬ 
mendation  by  your  committee  of  section  18  of  H.R.  12154,  which  provides  for 
the  return  to  the  Dominican  Republic  of  approximately  $23  million  collected 
through  special  fees  on  nonquota  sugar  purchases  between  September  26,  1960, 
and  March  31,  1961. 

The  fees  imposed,  whether  constitutionally  imposed  or  not,  were  imposed  by 
President  Eisenhower’s  administration  in  order  to  achieve  the  desirable  result  of 
preventing  the  Trujillo  regime  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  higher  U.S.  prices 
for  sugar  for  the  Dominican  share  in  the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota.  Fees 
were  not  imposed  on  sugar  coming  from  any  other  country. 

Apart  from  the  political  correctness  of  the  withholding  of  the  price  benefits  of 
the  Cuban  reallocation  to  the  Trujillo  government,  a  legal  issue  arose.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  to  protect  the  rights  of  its  American 
stockholders,  and  the  former  Trujillo-owned  companies,  now  completely  taken 
over  by  the  new  Government,  brought  separate  suits  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for 
the  return  of  these  moneys,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  not  authorized  the 
imposition  of  any  such  import  duties,  and  therefore  their  collection  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Trujillo  regime  and  the  recognition  of  a  democratic 
Dominican  Government  by  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  naturally  believed  that  the  money  would  be  returned  to  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  position  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  Dominican  people,  is  that  the 
action  of  the  United  States  in  imposing  the  fees  was  obviously  not  designed  to 
enlarge  the  Treasury  of  the  U.S.  Government,  but  to  prevent  a  windfall  to  the 
Trujillo  government.  The  Dominicans  logically  believed  that  the  United  States 
would  hold  these  moneys  in  trust  for  the  peoples  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
be  returned  now  that  the  Dominican  people  had  established  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 

The  question  of  the  return  of  this  money  has  thus  become  a  major  political 
issue  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  a  failure  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  return  the  moneys  at  this  time  to  the  Dominican  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  an  offer  to  return  them  through  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  as  a  form  of  charity,  would  in  either  event  cause  a  political  crisis,  directly 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  small  but  militant  Castroite  Communist  organiza¬ 
tions  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  attempt  a  takeover  of  the  country. 

Officials  of  the  State  Department  in  their  testimony  before  this  committee 
clearly  stated  that  the  money  should  be  returned  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  question,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  method  of  return. 

The  method  of  returning  the  money  employed  in  section  IS  of  H.R.  12154  was 
actually  initiated  by,  and  at  the  time  actively  supported  by,  Mr.  Moscoso  and 
other  officials  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  in  discussions  in  January- 
February  1962  with  the  Dominican  Republic  Government  and  our  company,  as 
the  principal  private  sugar  company  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

On  the  basis  of  requests  made  by  Mr.  Moscoso,  our  company,  on  its  own 
initiative,  negotiated  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  This  agreement  provides  that  in  the  event  special  legisla¬ 
tion  is  enacted  by  the  U.S.  Congress  authorizing  the  return  of  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  collected  fees,  our  company,  with  respect  to  its  share,  would  forgo  receiving 
any  dollars  returned,  so  that  all  the  dollars  would  be  deposited  to  the  account  of 
the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  thereby  bolstering  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  of  that  country.  Our  company,  under  the  agreement,  would  receive 
only  the  net  amount  in  equivalent  Dominican  Republic  currency,  after  payment 
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of  Dominican  taxes  and  payment  to  farmers,  who  originally  supplied  the  sugar. 
The  agreement  further  provides  that  such  net  amount  of  pesos  shall  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  houses  in  the  fields  for  use  by  our  Dominican  laborers  and  for 
improving  roads.  Thus,  under  section  18  all  dollar  amounts  are  returned  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  neither  the  American  stockholders  of  our  company  nor 
anyone  else  would  receive  any  dollars.  Our  peso  share  of  the  return  would  be 
utilized  for  houses  and  roads  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  Further,  our  company  agreed  to  withdraw  its  lawsuit  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  other  private  company  involved,  whose  claim  amounts  to  approximately 
$1.5  million,  has  concluded  a  similar  agreement.  The  remaining  amount  to  be 
returned,  approximately  60  percent  of  the  $22  million,  would  be  returned  to  the 
Government-owned  sugar  mills  (.which  would  also  withdraw  their  lawsuit)  and, 
accordingly,  the  return  to  the  Government  mills  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  since  there  are  absolutely  no  private 
interests  (by  stockholdings  or  otherwise)  in  these  mills. 

In  labeling  section  18  of  H.R.  12154  as  “undesirable”  in  its  testimony  before 
this  committee,  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  did  not  contest  the  return  of  the 
money  to  the  Dominican  Republic  at  this  time.  In  its  statement  before  this 
committee  on  June  20,  1962,  the  Department  of  State  merely  indicated  that  it 
deemed  it  “wiser”  that  the  money  be  returned  through  AID,  rather  than  as 
provided  in  section  18. 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  Department  of  State  means  by  return  of  the  money 
through  AID.  Based  on  a  meeting  with  high  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State  late  in  March  1962,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Department  of 
State  means  by  its  reference  to  returning  the  money  “through  AID”  that  the 
approximately  $23  million  would  be  provided  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the 
form  of  grant  assistance. 

At  this  meeting,  our  company  was  advised  that  the  Department  of  State 
proposed  to  return  the  money  through  grant  assistance,  the  money  to  be  used 
for  projects  submitted  by  the  Dominican  Republic  Government  and  approved 
by  AID,  none  of  which  could  be  related  to  any  of  the  activities  or  operations 
of  our  company  or  the  other  private  Dominican  company.  We  were  advised 
further  at  this  meeting,  that  although  AID  was  prepared  to  provide  such  grant 
assistance,  a  condition  of  such  assistance  would  be  that  our  company  must  first 
dismiss  its  lawsuit  against  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  other  words,  an  American  company,  owned  by  American  stockholders  was 
told  to  give  up  its  lawsuit  or  there  would  be  no  provision  of  AID  in  this  amount 
of  money  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Our  company  considered  that  this 
approach  constituted  an  expropriation  of  our  lawsuit,  which  is  a  property  right, 
and  constituted  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  comparable  to 
that  to  which  our  company  was  exposed  during  the  many  years  of  the  Trujillo 
regime.  We  rejected  this  approach. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  also  rejected  this  approach.  In 
addition  to  its  objections  to  treating  the  return  as  a  matter  of  charity,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Dominican  Republic  stated  that  it  did  not  desire  to  identify 
itself  with  an  approach  which  involved  the  expropriation  of  the  property  right 
of  an  American  company.  The  Dominican  Government  still  maintains  this 
position. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned,  contrary  to  the  statements  of  those  who  opposed 
the  return,  that  the  private  Dominican  Republic  sugar  companies  shipping  the 
sugar  on  which  the  fee  was  imposed,  had  no  choice  but  to  make  the  shipments 
under  the  Dominican  law,  which  imposed  severe  penalties  for  failure  to  ship  such 
sugar,  as  well  as  under  the  ever-constant  threat  of  Trujillo  expropriation. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  enactment  of  section  18  would  involve  any  congressional 
interference  with  the  judiciary.  Congressional  action  would  constitute  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  validity  of  the  Dominican  claim  and  of  the  necessity  for  prompt 
U.S.  Government  action.  There  would  not  be  involved  congressional  judgment 
on  the  strictly  legal  questions  at  issue  or  in  any  other  way  interference  with  the 
proper  role  of  the  judiciary.  In  fact,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  Department  of 
State  proposal  to  return  the  money  “through  AID”  does  involve  interference 
with  due  process  of  law,  since  it  requires  an  American-owned  company  to  give  up 
a  lawsuit  against  the  United  States  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  AID 
by  the  country  in  which  it  operates. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  90  percent  of  all  current  earnings  of  our 
company  on  its  current  sales  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  are  returned  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  under  Dominican  regulations.  Thus,  our  company  in  agree¬ 
ing  to  make  available  all  the  dollars  that  would  be  returned  as  its  share  under 
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section  18,  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  up  for  such  loss  of  dollar  earnings  by  adjust¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  dollars  retained  on  current  sales;  nevertheless,  our  company, 
which  has  been  operating  in  the  Dominican  Republic  since  1911,  is  prepared  to 
do  this  in  order  to  show  its  support  of  the  present  Dominican  Government. 

The  willingness  of  our  company  to  support  section  18  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  any  disparagement  of  our  valuation  of  the  lawsuit.  Our  willingness  stems 
solely  from  recognition  of  the  immediate  need  for  dollars  of  the  Dominican  econ¬ 
omy,  the  desirability  to  support  the  present  Dominican  Government,  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  providing  badly  needed  housing  and  road 
improvements  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  most  important,  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  if  the  present  Dominican  Government  falls,  our  Dominican  company, 
with  an  investment  having  a  replacement  value  of  approximately  $75  million, 
may  well  be  lost. 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  briefly  to  our  company’s  operations  in  Puerto  Rico. 
We  have  operated  in  Puerto  Rico  even  longer  than  in  the  Dominican  Republic — 
for  62  years,  in  fact.  Last  year  our  Puerto  Rican  mill  processed  over  a  million 
tons  of  cane,  a  new  high  for  the  last  quarter  century.  I  cite  this  achievement 
not  only  out  of  pride  in  what  the  Puerto  Ricans  are  accomplishing,  but  also 
because  there  are  some  restless  ones  who  wish  to  curtail  Puerto  Rico’s  quota. 

These  people  are  disturbed  by  the  island’s  failure  to  meet  quotas  since  1956. 
The  reasons  for  this  failure  are  well  known  to  you.  Hurricanes,  other  damaging 
natural  events,  difficulties  in  adjusting  to  new  growing  and  harvesting  procedures 
have  all  played  a  part. 

Certain  steps  have  been  taken,  however,  to  correct  those  harmful  causes  over 
which  man  can  exercise  some  degree  of  predictable  control.  That  these  steps 
are  in  the  right  direction  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  acreage  harvested  in 
1960  exceeded  that  of  1959,  and,1961’s  acreage  was  even  higher.  More  important, 
yields  have  been  increasingly  greater  each  year.  In  fact,  the  1961  crop  was  the 
highest  since  1952. 

This  increasing  improvement  has  been  the  result  of  more  scientific  planning 
and  growing  and  through  some  introduction  of  mechanization.  The  individual 
producers  have  undertaken  such  measures  as  aerial  spraying  and  sought  improved 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  labor  and  field  machinery  by  lengthening  the  harvest 
season. 

Our  own  company  has  created  more  employment  by  extensive  night  grinding. 
However,  proper  implementation  of  the  500-acre  law,  which  limits  to  500  acres 
the  amount  of  land  a  corporation  may  own  or  control,  and  correction  of  the 
present  situation  cannot  be  fully  effected  without  some  means  of  providing  the 
small  farmer  with  the  financial  resources,  the  technical  know-how,  and  the 
mechanization  for  correcting  and  improving  growing  practices. 

Governor  Munoz  has  also  recognized  this  problem.  In  fact,  approximately 
3  years  ago  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  a  message  to  the  legislative  assembly, 
proposed  that  small  farmers  be  permitted  to  enter  into  long-term  contracts  with 
servicing  companies  which  would  plant,  cultivate,  harvest,  and  process  crops  for 
a  regulated  fee.  Servicing  operators  with  adequate  resources  and  technical 
knowledge  to  apply  modern  agricultural  methods  will  boost  production  by  50 
percent,  at  a  conservative  estimate.  The  servicing  companies,  which  could  be 
owned  by  mills,  would  not  obtain  ownership  or  control  rights  oyer  the  farm, 
thereby  preserving  the  integrity  of  Puerto  Rico’s  500-acre  law,  with  which  our 
company  has  fully  complied  and  against  which  we  have  no  argument. 

At  the  present  time,  a  Governor-appointed  committee,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  government,  farmers,  and  labor,  are  holding  hearings  to  recommend 
action  to  be  taken  to  correct  the  present  situation.  I  believe  this  committee  will 
recognize  the  need  for  action  in  the  form  of  implementing  the  service  contract 
concept  and  other  progressive  steps  in  order  to  increase  productivity  by  providing 
the  necessary  financing,  technical  know-how,  and  mechanization  needed  to  increase 
productivity. 

So  I  urge  you,  do  not  cut  Puerto  Rico’s  quota  now.  Encourage  the  steps  that 
are  being  taken,  and  give  support  to  this  American  Commonwealth,  which,  under 
the  wise  leadership  of  such  men  as  Governor  Munoz  and  Teodoro  Moscoso,  has 
become  the  showcase  for  the  developing  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  raise  a  new  subject.  For  many  years  the  directors  of 
the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  have  been  searching  for  new  uses  for  both  sugar 
and  bagasse,  the  waste  resulting  from  the  production  of  sugar.  Much  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  with  respect  to  the  utilization  of  bagasse.  In  fact,  our 
own  company  in  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  producing  a  chemical  known 
as  furfural  for  use,  principally,  by  the  DuPont  Corp.  in  the  United  States.  At 
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the  present  time,  in  light  of  the  new  political  developments  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  we,  at  last,  feel  free  to  expand  this  production  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

But  not  much  has  been  done  about  developing  new  uses  for  sugar  itself.  This 
is  a  problem  that  faces  not  only  our  own  company,  but  all  sugar  producers  and  all 
sugar  economies.  The  future  requirements  of  world  sugar  for  human  consumption 
are  easily  predicted;  the  only  real  variable  is  the  rate  of  increase  in  population,  for 
consumption  per  capita  remains  a  stagnant  figure.  To  solve  the  sugar  economy  of 
future  generations,  man  must  create  new  uses  for  sugar.  The  time  to  encourage 
the  scientific  breakthrough  for  new  uses  is  now. 

It  has  been  our  view  that  the  responsibility  for  initiating  the  scientific  research 
for  developing  new  nonhuman  consumption  uses  of  sugar  is  the  province  of  private 
initiative.  Accordingly,  last  year  our  company  engaged  the  internationally 
known  U.S.  management  consulting  firm,  Booz-Ailen  &  Hamilton,  Inc.,  to  under¬ 
take  the  first  essential  step,  a  scientific  survey  to  measure  the  market  of  sugar 
uses  as  an  industrial  raw  material  and  for  other  nonhuman  consumption  uses. 

There  is  available  for  each  member  of  this  committee  a  copy  of  the  report 
Booz- Allen  &  Hamilton  has  made  to  my  company.  I  urge  that  it  be  considered 
at  this  time  as  opening  up  a  new  way  of  assisting  the  sugar  producing  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  disposing  of  their  sugar. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  results  of  the  survey.  It  confirms  the  fact  there 
is  virtually  no  market  for  industrial  use  of  sugar  at  prevailing  price  levels.  How¬ 
ever,  at  price  levels  of  3.5  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound  of  raw  sugar  and  4  cents  to 
5  cents  per  pound  for  refined  sugar,  a  demand  for  220,000  tons  is  projected  in 
1966  and  334,000  tons  in  1971.  The  1966  projection  is  more  than  double  the 
present  consumption  of  sugar  for  industrial  uses. 

This  increase  is  based  on  existing  known  uses.  One  of  the  principal  uses  is  the 
substitution  of  raw  sugar  for  inverted  molasses,  formerly  produced  by  Cuba  and 
exported  to  the  United  States  on  a  nonquota  basis. 

The  really  significant  part  of  the  report,  however,  is  that  if  the  Congress  does 
provide  for  the  availability  of  raw  sugar  for  nonfood  uses  at  prices  significantly 
below  the  prevailing  U.S.  price,  there  will  be  stimulated  a  large  amount  of  in¬ 
dustrial  research  presently  precluded  because  of  the  high  cost  of  sugar.  At  this 
stage,  I  suggest  the  program  be  restricted  to  raw  sugar. 

As  the  committee  can  well  appreciate,  American  research  ingenuity  will  even¬ 
tually  create  extensive  new  demands  for  sugar  for  nonhuman  consumption.  The 
achievement  of  this  result  over  a  period  of  time  requires  only  that  this  committee 
acts  now  to  authorize  the  importation  of  a  fourth  category  of  sugar — that  is, 
raw  sugar  for  industrial  use. 

To  this  end,  I  had  prepared  suggested  legislation  to  authorize  the  importation 
of  raw  sugar  at  such  levels  for  nonhuman  consumption.  I  wish  to  stress  the 
following  points  in  connection  with  this  proposed  amendment  to  the  legislation: 

First:  the  sale  of  such  sugar  for  such  purposes  be  made  available  on  a  non¬ 
quota  basis  to  suppliers  of  the  U.S.  and  Western  Hemisphere  sources; 

Second:  the  availability  of  a  market  for  such  sugar  will  obviously  not  interfere 
with  the  provision  of  sugar  for  human  consumption  to  the  United  States  at  the 
premium  price  of  the  U.S.  market; 

Third:  the  availability  of  such  sugar  on  a  nonquota  basis  can  offer  a  regular 
increasing  market  to  the  sugar-producing  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
enabling  them  to  mitigate  the  inherent  pitfalls  of  placing  any  reliance  on  the 
Soviet-Cuban  controlled  world  market  as  the  only  market  for  the  sale  of  sugar 
produced  over  and  above  the  fulfillment  of  their  U.S.  quotas; 

Fourth:  the  use  of  sugar  for  known,  and  yet  to  be  discovered,  purposes,  offers 
untold  benefits  to  people  everywhere. 

Our  board  of  directors  has  been  most  gratified  at  the  very  careful  survey  under¬ 
taken  by  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  and  we  feel  that  in  authorizing  this  survey  we 
have  undertaken  a  project  that  can  be  of  significant  benefit  to  the  sugar-producing 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  have  done  this  in  full  recognition  that 
in  the  U.S.  system  of  free  enterprise  it  is  free  enterprise  itself  which  must  open 
the  way  to  progress  and  expansion. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  my  testimony: 

First,  let  us  recognize  categorically  that  global  quotas,  whether  arrived  at 
immediately  or  tortuously  over  5  years,  and  any  recapture  provision  applicable 
to  the  Cuban  reallocation,  defy  the  successful  history  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Insofar 
as  the  Dominican  Republic  is  concerned,  the  very  making  of  these  proposals  by 
the  administration  jeopardizes  the  Dominicans’  understandably  unsteady  steps 
toward  achieving  a  sound  democratic  form  of  government.  Let  not  this  Govern- 
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ment,  as  the  Dominicans  leave  the  jungle  of  despotism,  make  their  course  more 
difficult,  if  not  impassable.  Let  us  not  be  beguiled  by  economic  theories  that 
defy  history  and  commonsense;  let  us  act  responsibly  in  full  recognition  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  indeed  of  all  people  to  our 
south,  in  their  hungry  quest  for  economic  improvement  through  supported  self- 
help  in  an  environment  of  progressive  democracy; 

Second,  let  us  serve  notice  now  in  this  legislation  that  where  Alliance  for 
Progress  aid  is  suspended  by  reason  of  a  recipient  country  failing  to  undertake 
proper  self-help  programs,  the  privilege  to  sell  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market  will  also 
be  suspended.  Let  the  American  citizen  be  assured  that  the  privileges  of  both 
our  aid,  and  of  our  trade  in  our  preferential  sugar  market,  are  conditioned  on  the 
economically  and  politically  sound  premise  that  the  benefits  realized  from  both 
must  be  shared  by  all  peoples; 

Third,  let  us,  for  both  selfish  and  unselfish  reasons,  always  remember  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  the  sugar  bowl  of  the  United  States.  Practical  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  can  be  secured  by  providing  that  our  off  shore  sugar  requirements 
be  met  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  This 
will  benefit  our  consumers  by  assuring  generally  accessible  high  quality  sugar; 
but  it  will  also  benefit  our  partners  in  President  Kennedy’s  eloquently  inspired 
Alianza  para  Progreso  program; 

Fourth,  let  us  not  handicap  Puerto  Rico,  America  s  showcase  of  vyhat  inspired 
self-help  can  realize  in  a  developing  country,  by  attacking  now  its  historical 
sugar  quota  position;  . 

Fifth,  let  us  in  maintaining  the  proven  practice  of  the  sugar  quota  system  not 
forget  that  the  American  tradition  is  to  build  on  success,  to  look  now  to  the  future 
and  to  solve  rationallv  and  predictably  the  problems  of  the  future.  Let  us  seek 
new  markets  for  sugar  by  encouraging  the  discovery  and  development  of  new  in¬ 
dustrial  uses  for  sugar.  Let  us  achieve  this  by  providing  for  a  new  category  of 
nonquota  sugar  for  industrial  uses  to  be  available  for  supply  from  United  States 
and  Western  Hemisphere  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  concludes  my  statement.  1 
thank  you  for  your  indulgence  and  hold  myself  ready  to  answer,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  any  questions  you  may  have  on  any  aspect  of  my  statement. 

Thank  you. 


Submitted  by  G.  Douglass  Debevoise,  President,  South  Puerto  Rico 
Sugar  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  in  Connection  With  Testimony  Before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  June  22,  1962 


Subsection  212(4)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (relating  to  the  in¬ 
applicability  of  quota  provisions),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  212.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  1  (4)  any  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar  imported  or  brought  into  the  United  States  from  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  or  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United  otates  101  tne 
production  of  alcohol,  or  of  any  other  products  of  fermentations,  or  for  animal 
feed,  or  for  the  production  of  animal  feed,  or  for  use  as  a  raw  material  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  chemical  products,  or  as  an  additive  in  non  human  food  applications. 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SUGAR  EXPORTS 
vs.  PROPOSED  U.S.  SUGAR  QUOTAS^ 
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SUGAR  EXPORTS  REMAINING  FOR  SALE 
ON  THE  WORLD  MARKET 


(Averoge  exports  of  sugar  after  deducting  proposed  U.S.  Quotas^) 
Thousands  of  Short  Tons 


[-f  OS  proposed  in  H  R.  12154  Source:  Report,  Sugar  Act  Amendments 

of  1962.  June  15,  1962- page  10 . 
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Mr.  Debevoise.  I  stand  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  which 
you  may  direct  to  me. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Debevoise,  what  was  the  permanent  quota 
assigned  to  the  Dominican  Republic  under  the  law  of  1961? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  think  we  got,  after  the  growth  and  everything, 

I  think  it  is  about  90,000  tons  today. 

Senator  Douglas.  96,000  on  permanent  quota? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  the  temporary  quota  was  222,723  tons. 
Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  countries  were  told  that  the  quotas 
which  they  received  were  in  no  sense  precedents  for  continuation? 
This  was  a  reassignment  of  the  Cuban  quota,  and  it  was  made  clear 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  that  these  were  not  permanent  reassignments. 
They  were  temporary  clue  to  the  fact  that  because  of  the  performances 
of  Mr.  Castro  and  his  government  we  were  ceasing  to  import  sugar 
from  Cuba.  Is  it  not  true  that  everyone  knew  this  was  a  temporary 
assignment  and  was  in  no  sense  permanent? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  What? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  true? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  it  not  true  that  our  State  Department  made 
this  perfectly  clear  to  all  foreign  governments? 

Mr.  Devevoise.  I  would  imagine  so,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  am  so  assured. 

Now  were  you  here  when  I  gave  my  Yellowstone  Park  illustration 
yesterday?  It  is  not  when  you  feed  the  bears  that  you  get  into  trouble ; 

it  is  when  you  stop  feeding  them.  . 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  sir.  You  told  a  number  of  stories  which  were 
new  to  me  and  which  I  enjoyed  very  much  and  which  are  very  ap¬ 
plicable. 

Senator  Douglas.  This  is  what  we  face. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  May  I  make  one  observation,  sir? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  don’t  follow  your  reasoning.  As  I  see  it,  the 
consumer  will  not  pay  any  lower  price  for  sugar  under  the  House  bill. 

~  Senator  Douglas.  That  is  correct,  but  the  taxpayers— who  are 
identical  to  the  consumers — will  get  $150  million. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  The  State  Department  says  it  will  be  returned  in 
aid,  sir.  Aid  is  notoriously  of  greater  expense  to  the  taxpayer.  I 
cannot  follow  your  argument. 

The  Dominicans  will  get  it  back  in  aid.  To  me,  trade  is  lar  better 
than  aid.  The  Dominican  Republic  buys  in  the  United  States. 

I  don’t  follow  you. 

Senator  Douglas.  Whether  or  not  you  get  this  back  m  added  sums 
certainly  it  is  a  verv  poor  way,  in  general,  to  distribute  aid  by  giving 
bonuses  and  subsidies  to  those  who  happen  to  produce  sugar.  W  lien 
the  representative  of  the  Dominican  Republic  takes  the  stand,  1  am 
going  to  congratulate  him  on  the  progress  which  his  Government  had 
made  and  due  to  the  fact  that  Trujillo  wound  up  with  nearly  all  ol 
the  suVar  in  the  country  in  his  control,  I  realize  that  the  nationalization 
of  the  Trujillo  estates  means  that  the  Dominican  Republic,  ana, 
therefore,  presumably,  the  Dominican  people  will  get  the  benefit  ol 
the  subsidies  which  would  have  gone  to  Trujillo  and  to  you. 
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Nevertheless,  this  is  an  extremely  haphazard  way  of  distributing 
aid.  Of  course  it  is  also  true  that,  and  1  think  in  all  frankness  this 
should  be  stated,  although  I  am  well  aware  this  will  undoubtedly  be 
used  against  us,  1  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of 
foreign  aid  will  not  necessarily  be  increased  by  the  $150  million  which 
will  go  into  the  American  Treasury.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  deceiving 
anyone.  So  there  will  be  some  savings. 

But  many  of  us  who  are  friendly  to  foreign  aid  feel  the  American 
taxpayer  is  also  entitled  to  a  break. 

Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  May  I  ask  you  one  question? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Debevoibe.  Is  not  the  great  weakness  of  your  position,  sir, 
that  you  must  protect  the  American  industry  and  at  the  same  time 
you  have  a  sugar  shortage  and  you  don’t  want  to  pay  the  same  price 
to  foreign  suppliers? 

If  you  could  do  what  you  suggested  for  many  years  and  buy  all 
sugar  at  world  prices,  this  would  be  equitable,  would  it  not,' sir? 
That  is  the  difficulty  you  face,  it  seems  to  me. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Debevoise,  long  ago  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  be  able  to  reform  the  world,  and  then  I  hoped  that  I  could  reform 
the  United  States.  Since  then  my  ambitions  have  been  narrowed. 

I  would  like  to  repeal  the  entire  system  of  duties  and  subsidies,  in 
which  event,  I  think  sugar  would  be'produced  by  the  countries  which 
are  naturally  adapted  to  producing  sugar,  namely  the  Caribbean 
countries.  We  could  buy  at  world  prices,  and  get  rid  of  this  subsidy 
to  the  domestic  producers,  and  save,  as  I  think  our  figures  show, 
something  like  $550  million  a  year  in  prices,  plus  $72  million  a  year 
in  cash  subsidies  which  are  paid  out  by  the  American  consumers  and 
taxpayers.  But  for  many  years  now,  as  a  politician,  I  have  come  in 
conflict  with  stubborn  reality,  and  I  know  that  the  beet  sugar  States 
and  the  cane  sugar  States  are  so  strong  that  we  will  certainly  not  be 
able  for  a  long  time  to  do  that. 

Now,  does  this  mean  that  we  can’t  take  any  steps  to  approach  this? 
Does  this  mean  that  we  must  do  nothing? 

I  have  learned,  Mr.  Debevoise,  that  you  must  take  a  harsh  stand, 
that  is  all  you  can  do,  and  $150  million  is  still,  to  my  mind,  a  lot  of 
money. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  It  certainly  is,  sir.  But  I  think  the  friendship 
ol  South  and  Central  America  is  well  worth  that. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  you  see - 

Mr.  Debevoise.  That  is  the  question. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  the  constant  appeal. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  We  build  up  these  vested  interests  and  then 
these  groups  feel  that  they  have  a  claim  upon  the  United  States.  If 
we  do  not  shell  out  then  it  is  said,  “You  will  lose  our  friendship.” 

I  think  they  take  a  very  mercenary  attitude  toward  the  United 
States. 

We  must  always  be  giving,  they  say. 

We  are  getting  off  into  these  questions,  but  these  are  matters  that 
the  people  and  the  Congress  will  have  to  decide. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  to  turn  from  general  matters  to  spe¬ 
cific  questions:  Do  you  have  an  American  representative?  Does  the 
Dominican  Sugar  Association  have  an  American  representative? 
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Mr.  Debevoise.  The  Dominican  Sugar  Association? 

I  don’t  know,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  are  not  a  member  of  the  Dominican  Sugar 
Association?  That  is  a  governmental  institution? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  That  is  governmental. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  see. 

And  you  don’t  participate  in  that? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  We  pay  a  tax  to  support  the  Defensa,  as  it  is 
called,  of  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  you  have  no  control  over  the  distribution? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  No. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  Mr.  Ortiz  going  to  testify  this  morning? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  I  can  ask  him  that  question. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  mentioned  the  fact  you  have  lost  the 
British  market. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  How  is  that?  How  has  that  occurred? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  This  won’t  take  half  a  second. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  will  just  read  this  statement  made  by  Sir  Ian 
Lvle.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Tate-Lyle,  and  he  said: 

Two  points  of  particular  general  interest  stand  out  in  the  annual  review  of  the 
chairman  of  Tate  &  Lyle,  Ltd. — Sir  Ian  D.  Lyle.  These  are  the  company  s  loss 
of  nearly  5  percent  in  the  volume  of  home  trade  sales  and  37  percent  in  exports 
due  to  the  diversion  of  Cuban  sugar  to  Russia  and  other  Iron  Curtain  countries 
and,  second,  the  long-term  prospects  if  the  United  Kingdom  joins  the  Common 

Market.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

Much  of  this  Cuban  sugar,  bought  for  political  reasons,  was  unwanted  by  the 
Communists  who,  in  order  to  make  room  for  it,  sold  large  quantities  of  their  own 
production  at  whatever  price  it  could  command.  Russia  and  her  satellites 
exported  some  336,000  short  tons  more  in  1961  than  in  1960  and  much  of  this 
found  markets  in  the  Middle  East,  replacing  Tate  &  Lyle’s  refined  product. 
There  is  evidence,  said  Sir  Ian,  that  Russia  intends  to  keep  up  this  pressure  with 
the  deliberate  aim  of  capturing  these  markets  as  part  of  a  general  policy  of  aggres¬ 
sive  trading  at  the  expense  of  the  free  world. 

They  are  selling  refined  sugar  to  the  foreign  markets  of  Tate  &  Lyle, 
such  as  Singapore. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  I  understand  what  has  happened  is  that 
Russia  and  Poland  have  bought  Cuban  sugar,  80  percent  under  barter, 
and  then  they  turn  around  and  sell  it  to  Great  Britain  and  our  allies? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  They  refine  it,  sir,  and  sell  it  into  the  former 
British  market. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  the  British  know  that  this  sugar  is  coming 
from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  Great  Britain  is  really  a  tacit  partner  in 
financing  Castro  in  that  they  buy  sugar  from  Russia  which,  in  turn, 

helps  Castro.  . 

Mr.  Debevoise.  No;  sir;  they  are  not  buying  sugar,  ihey  are 
unable  to  sell  sugar  in  their  former  markets.  They  used  to  buy  sugar 
from  us  and  refine  it -  . 

Senator  Douglas.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  the  British. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  They  are  not  buying  any  of  this  Cuban  sugar. 
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Senator  Douglas.  They  are  buying  Polish  and  Russian  sugar? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  The  British  people  may  be  because  it  is  so  cheap. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  put  up  any 
law  to  keep  it  out. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  British  Government  is  not  preventing - 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  don’t  know  whether  they  are  now,  sir,  or  not 
but  I  know - 

Senator  Douglas.  You  say  you  don’t  expect  to  sell  any  sugar? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  That  is  correct. 

^  Senator  Douglas.  So,  therefore,  you  evidently  expect  that  the 
Cuban  sugar  will  continue  to  come  into  England  via  Russia  and  Poland. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  No,  sir,  because  our  sugar — it  is  a  peculiar  thing — 
our  sugar  had  to  be  reexported  by  the  British  as  refined.  It  was  not 
sold  in  England  for  local  consumption.  That  sugar  was  Common¬ 
wealth  sugar.  Whatever  sugar  they  bought  outside  the  Common¬ 
wealth  such  as  from  Domingo,  was  refined  and  reexported  to  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Hong  Kong. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  see. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Now,  the  Russians  are  selling  those  markets  today. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  see. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  At  prices  the  British  cannot  afford  to  sell,  there¬ 
fore  they  don’t  buy  Dominican  sugar. 

Senator  Douglas.  1  am  very  glad  that  is  cleared  up. 

In  other  words,  the  British  have  not  broken  faith. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  am  very  glad  that  is  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  No,  sir.  The  British  have  never — I  go  over  every 
year,  they  couldn’t  be  nicer  people  to  deal  with,  but  we  used  to  sell 
them,  my  company,  a  hundred  thousand  tons  a  year,  and  this  year 
there  are  no  sales  whatever. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  has  been  done  has  been  to  cut  into  the 
indirect  sales  of  your  sugar  in  southeastern  Asia? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  little  chart  attached  to  my 
statement  that  may  interest  you.  You  will  notice  we  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  sugar  over  and  above  any  proposed  U.S.  quota 
which  you  might  call  homeless — in  other  words,  we  have  no  sub¬ 
sidized  market  to  sell  it  in.  This  sugar  will  have  to  go  on  the  world 
market.  You  will  notice  on  the  chart  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  an  excess  of  600,000  tons  after  giving  effect  to  the  quota  allotted 
by  the  present  House  bill. 

Now,  the  only  place  left  to  sell  this  sugar  that  I  know  of  is  Japan, 
and  that  is  a  long  way  off,  and  that  is  really  China’s  market,  you 
might  say. 

So  this  is  a  serious  proposition  for  us,  sir. 

Ae  are  very  dependent  on  the  U.S.  market;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
limy  be  I  am  avaricious  but  tlie  Dominican  situation  is  a  little  worse 
than  perhaps  some  of  the  others,  because  we  have  no  big  local  con- 
sumption  and  we  have  no  other  preferential  market. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  the  State  Department  is  aware  of  this 
situation.  _  The  State  Department  certainly,  I  think,  probably  made 
a  great  mistake  in  supporting  Trujillo  as  long  as  they  did.  I  was 
always  an  opponent  of  Trujillo,  but  they  finally  woke  up  to  what  was 
happening  m  1960,  I  think  they  began  to  tighten  on  Trujillo,  and 
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certainly  they  have  tried  to  be,  since  the  new  administration  came  in, 
cooperative  with  the  new  Government. 

Now,  don’t  you  think  that  the  State  Department  would  be  generous 
in  the  amount  which  they  would  give  you  at  world  prices  during  this 
transitional  period?  Why  do  you  want  to  have  this  done  by  act  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Could  I  make  clear  something  perhaps  I  didn’t 
last  night.  As  I  told  you  last  night,  I  was  tired  when  Senator  Ful- 
b  right  got  after  me. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  I  wouldn’t  say  he  got  after  you. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Douglas.  He  pressed  you  very  closely.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Debevoise.  He  badgered  me. 

Senator  Douglas.  Go  ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  He  said  we  made  a  very  good  profit  in  1961. 
That  is  true,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  it  a  little  better,  because  that 
was  the  year  when  the  2  cents  and  2%  cents  fee  was  imposed  on  us. 
In  other  words,  we  sold  at  world  prices. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Our  costs  during  that  period  were  probably  3 
cents — this  is  under  Trujillo — and  we  probably  got  3.40  cents  as  an 
average,  that  is  $8  a  ton  which  is  a  very  nice  profit.  Today,  sir,  as 
a  result  of  the  wage  increases  that  have  gone  into  effect — and  properly 
s0 — in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  anticipation  of  a  share  of  the  U.S. 
market,  our  costs  are  probably  3.40  cents  and  the  world  market  is 
2.60  cents. 

Now,  when  I  said  “I  could  not  sell  you  sugar,”  I  could  sell  you  some 
just  to  keep  going  so  that  I  could  last  until  the  picture  changed,  but 
there  would  be  unemployment,  I  would  have  to  let  a  great  many 
people  go,  and  that  would  be  bad  in  a  country  like  the  Dominican 
Republic  today. 

You  would  believe  me  if  you  had  been  down  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  recently.  I  go  every  6  weeks  and  I  am  scared  to  death  most 
of  the  time.  It  is  these  Castro  fellows  who  scare  you.  They  are 
only  60  miles  away  from  the  island.  L  ou  can  take  all  of  my  quota 
if  you  get  of  rid  of  Castro  tomorrow,  because  the  Dominican  Republic 
will  be  saved  if  you  get  rid  of  Castro. 

But  I  think  the  Dominican  Republic  is  a  great  chance  lor  our 
State  Department  to  win  a  sweeping  victory  for  democracy,  it  won’t 
go  the  way  of  Cuba,  in  other  words,  with  a  little  help,  and  I  would 
prefer  some  help  under  this  bill  rather  than  aid,  because  I  do  not 
believe  you  will  reach  the  Dominican  people  the  way  we  and  the 
Government  are  doing  today. 

That  is  all  I  can  say.  I  don’t  mean  to  be  avaricious. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  made  reference  last  night,  I  think,  to  the 
fact  that — no;  that  is  in  connection  with  the  $22  million  suit. 

Debevoise  "Y^gs  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  any  share 
you  made  in  the  reversion  of  the  $22  million  of  Dominican  claims 
would  be  devoted  to  social  purposes. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  It  would  be  accepted  in  pesos,  it  would  be  devoted 
to  social  purposes  and  spent  entirely  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  is  your  definition  of  social  purposes? 
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Mr-  Debevoise.  Objectives,  in  accordance  with  Alliance  for 
Progress,  is  the  exact  wording  in  our  agreement  with  the  Dominican 
Government. 

Can  I  tell  you  what  the  objectives  are? 

The  objectives  are  housing,  roads,  and  they  would  be  in  agreement 
with  the  Dominican  Republican  Government. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  thought  roads  were  the  one  thing  that  Trujillo 
had  given  to  the  Dominicans. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  lou  see — am  I  taking  up  too  much  time? 

Senator  Douglas.  No;  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Under  Trujillo  we  imported  Haitian  labor. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  it  not  true  that  once  Trujillo  brought  in  large 
quantities  of  Haitian  labor,  paid  them  wages,  and  when  they  got  near 
the  Haitian  border  murdered  them  and  took  their  money  from  them? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Well,  I  heard  that  a  lot  of  them  were  murdered. 
I  don’t  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not. 

Senator  Douglas.  Isn’t  it  true  that  he  staged  that  massacre  and 
murdered  them? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  I  heard  that.  It  happened  on  the  border.  We 
employed  Haitian  laborers  every  year. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  think  he  only  murdered  once. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Yes,  sir;  only  once.  [Laughter.] 

But  we  brought  them  in  year  after  year,  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes;  I  know. 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Then  we  sent  them  back. 

Now,  this  Government  very  wisely  decided  one  way  to  reduce  un¬ 
employment  was  to  employ  Dominicans  who  had  always  refused  to 
cut  cane.  For  that  reason  the  wages  were  double. 

Now,  the  Dominican  is  willing  to  cut  cane,  but  he  will  not  live  the 
way  the  Haitians  did.  I  he  Haitians  lived  pretty  low.  We  have  to 
put  in  roughly  5,000  houses.  This  will  be  done  with  these  funds. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  not  charitable  on  my  part.  If  we  can  get  a  good 
liappj  bunch  of  workers  who  will  stay  with  us,  and  if  we  can  protect 
the  very  substantial  investments  we  have  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
it  is  well  worth  my  while  to  do  this.  It  is  not  a  windfall,  Senator’ 
believe  me. 

It  will  be  good  for  the  country. 

Of  course,  it  is  good  for  me,  because  we  will  have  a  happy  labor 
force,  and  with  houses  and  little  plots  of  land,  and  they  will  work  all 
year  around.  That  is  the  answer  to  it. 

Incidentally,  just  for  your  information,  in  my  longer  statement 
this  matter  of  the  $23  million  or  $22,750,000  is  covered  on  pages  17 
to  23  at  great  length,  which  gives  vou  all  the  details,  so  I  won’t  eo 
into  it.  & 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Ortiz  of  the  Dominican  Republic  Sugar  Commission 
Dr.  Ortiz? 

y glad  to  have  you,  Dr.  Ortiz.  Let  me  say  whatever  our 
(Inierences  may  be  on  the  matter  under  consideration,  we  are  all  very 
glad  that  the  Dominican  people  finally  overthrew  the  Trujillo  govern¬ 
ment,  that  we  wish  you  extremely  well.  We  try  to  be  constructive 
m  our  help,  we  want  to  be  constructive  and  continue  to  be  constructive. 

Our  bounty  is  not  unlimited.  We  have  very  serious  problems  here. 
We  have  an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments  of  something  like 
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$4  billion  a  year,  despite  the  fact  we  have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
of  $3  billion.  We  are  bearing  enormous  burdens.  We  are  bearing  the 
major  expense  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world  with  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  troops  stationed  abroad  to  protect  the  independence  of  other 
countries.  We  are  providing  more  foreign  aid  than  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

We  are  generous  with  our  capital  investments  abroad.  And  the 
burdens  upon  us  are  extremely  heavy.  I  do  not  think  people  have 
realized  in  the  past  the  aid  which  we  have  given  to  the  sugar-producing 
countries.  We  have  paid  a  premium,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  a  subsidy, 
over  the  world  price  to  the  sugar  producers  of  other  countries  for  many 
years. 

In  the  last  15  years  these  indirect  subsidies,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  have  amounted  to  over  $4  billion. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  next  5  years  they  will  come  to  $2%  billion. 
About  40  percent  of  this  will  go  to  foreign  sugar  producers. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  charged  with  being  ungenerous. 
Castro  has  been  extremely  unfair  in  what  he  has  said.  He  has  repre¬ 
sented  that  American  sugar  interests  exploited  Cuba.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  subsidies  which  we  paid  to  Cuba  above  the  world  price  each 
year  amounted  to  close  to  $150  million.  So  I  hope  these  facts  may  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Now,  we  are  very  glad  indeed  to  listen  to  your  testimony,  which  we 
will  do  with  a  sympathetic  heart  as  far  as  possible,  an  open  mind. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  S.  SALVADOR  ORTIZ,  PRESIDENT,  DOMINICAN 

COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  DEFENSE  OF  SUGAR  AND  SUGAR 

CANE  IMPROVEMENT,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  PHILIP  MAGUIRE 

ATTORNEY 

Mr.  Ortiz.  My  name  is  S.  Salvador  Ortiz.  I  am  a  Dominican 
national — a  national  of  a  new  democratic  government  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
this  committee. 

I  am  president  of  the  Dominican  Committee  for  the  Defense  of 
Sugar  and  Sugar  Cane  Improvement.  As  such,  I  represent  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  my  country,  for  sugar  is  the  economy  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

When  President  Eisenhower  in  September  1960  imposed  the  tax  of 
2  cents  per  pound  on  the  Dominican  share  in  the  reallocation  of  the 
Cuban  quota,  when  he  increased  it  to  2%  cents  per  pound  at  the 
beginning  of  1961,  when  this  Congress  under  President  Kennedy 
authorized  the  elimination  of  the  purchase  of  nonquota  sugar  from 
the  Dominican  Republic,  you  helped  my  people  in  their  critical  efforts 
to  overthrow  the  Trujillo  regime. 

The  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  curtailment  of  exports  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  resolutions 
against  the  Trujillo  regime  by  the  OAS — all  these  were  encouraging 
symbols  to  my  people.  But  the  most  effective  help  you  gave  us  in 
our  long  struggle  against  the  Trujillo  government  was  the  imposition 
of  the  special  duty  on  our  sugar,  a  duty  which  resulted  in  the  Trujillo 
regime  realizing  a  price  almost  equivalent  to  the  low  world  market 
prices. 
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When  the  present  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  came 
into  existence  in  January  of  this  year,  we  faced  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  economic  devastation  brought  about  bv  Trujillo. 

We  were  bankrupt;  economic  activity  was  at  a  standstill;  unem¬ 
ployment  stalked  the  land  in  proportions  unknown  to  us  in  recent 
history. 

You  provided  us  aid,  you  provided  us  technical  assistance,  but 
most  of  all,  you  assured  us  of  the  possibility  of  achieving  economic 
recovery  and  political  stability  through  our  own  efforts. 

Three  million  people  cannot  live  on  charity;  democracy  cannot 
be  created  in  an  atmosphere  of  idle  hands  doing  nothing  but  receiving 
doled-out  aid.  By  authorizing  the  importation  in  the  first  6  months 
of  1962  of  480,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  at  the  full  U.S.  price — - — - 

Senator  Douglas.  Incidentally,  Dr.  Ortiz,  remember  this  was 
2%  cents  above  the  world  price. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Senator  Douglas.  I  say,  when  you  say  at  the  full  U.S.  price, 
remember  that  this  was  2%  cents  above  the  world  price. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes,  of  course,  Senator. 

You  made  it  possible  for  us  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  create 
the  beginnings  of  a  sound  democratic  way  of  life. 

We  have  today  no  other  means  of  surviving  economically  than  to 
produce  and  sell  sugar.  And  in  today’s  world  market  controlled  by 
the  Soviet  bloc  utilizing  Cuban  sugar,  we  have  in  effect  nowhere  else 
to  sell  our  sugar  than  in  the  United  States.  Your  aid,  your  technical 
assistance  have  been  meaningful  but  without  the  authorization  to 
sell  this  amount  of  sugar  to  the  United  States,  all  would  have  been 
in  vain. 

Let  me  now  frankly  ask  the  question  that  all  my  people  are  asking 
my  Government — why,  now  that  we  have  the  possibility  of  maintain¬ 
ing  and  perfecting  a  democratic  form  of  government,  does  your  Gov¬ 
ernment  propose  through  the  global  quota  formula  to  treat  us,  a 
friendly  neighbor,  in  the  same  way  you  penalized  the  Trujillo 
dictatorship. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  money  realized  from  the 
imposition  of  the  U.S.  tax  on  our  sugar  may  come  back  to  us  in  the 
form  of  aid.  Aid  cannot  maintain  a  democratic  government  where 
the  economy  is  idle,  the  people  unemployed,  and  fear  replaces  the  hope 
we  now  have. 

If  we  are  denied  both  a  large  quota  and  a  significant  reallocation  of 
the  Cuban  quota  at  existing  U.S.  prices,  we  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  make  our  democracy  work.  The  cost  of  our  sugar  production 
today  because  of  wage  increases,  taxes,  and  the  financial  burden  of 
social  reforms  denies  us  the  possibility  of  selling  our  sugar  in  the  world 
market. 

We  have  available  for  export  900,000  tons  of  sugar,  whose  growth 
and  production  is  the  principal  activity  of  our  small  country. 

Senator  Douglas.  Dr.  Ortiz,  in  the  chart,  which  Mr.  Debevoise 
submitted  the  sugar  exports  available  for  sale  in  the  world  market  by 
the  Dominican  Republic  are  shown  to  be  600,000  tons. 

You  give  a  figure  of  900,000. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  900,000  for  total  exports.  We  have  a  production  of 
about  a  million,  over  a  million  tons  this  year  of  which  we  have  a  local 
demand  for  a  hundred  thousand.  The  balance  is  totally  export. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Debevoise,  do  you  accept  Dr.  Ortiz’  figures 
of  900,000,  in  your  statement? 

Mr.  Debevoise.  Senator,  I  believe  that  means  above  t lie  quotas 
in  the  House  bill  of  350,000  tons,  there  are  600,000  tons  more  available 
for  export. 

Senator  Douglas.  T  see. 

This  is  the  homeless  sugar  over  and  above  the  quota. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  If  the  major  part  of  this  sugar  cannot  be  sold  in  the 
United  States,  aid  cannot  cure  the  economic  chaos  and  political  con¬ 
fusion  that  will  follow. 

We  are  a  new  democracy.  In  our  search  for  a  democratic  self- 
government  we  will  make  mistakes.  But  our  democracy  will  not 
perish  because  of  inactivity,  because  of  a  fear  of  moving  forward. 
The  principles  of  Alliance  for  Progress  are  not  words  to  us;  they  are 
not  used  as  symbols  for  promises  made  meaningless  by  indecision  and 
a  failure  to  act. 

Tiie  Dominican  Government  of  185  days  has  accomplished  the 
following: 

We  have  imposed  an  income  tax  based  on  your  experience  that  the 
burden  should  be  borne  progressively  by  the  more  fortunate; 

We  have  instituted  an  agrarian  reform  law  providing  landless 
peasants  with  land  and  Government  assistance  to  assure  that  the  land 
will  be  productive. 

We  have  established  a  National  Housing  Institute  with  Govern¬ 
ment  capital  to  provide  construction  of  low-income  homes; 

We  have  created  a  system  of  savings  and  loan  associations; 

We  have  created  a  National  Tobacco  Institute  to  assure  protection 
to  the  growers  of  tobacco ; 

We  have  enacted  laws  for  the  protection  of  consumers,  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  those  who  would  speculate  in  the  pricing  of  foodstuffs  and 
other  essentials  of  life ; 

We  have  created  a  planning  board  to  assure  the  coordination  and 
proper  development  of  ail  new  economic  activities; 

We  have  established  an  Industrial  Development  Corporation  to 
provide  the  necessary  capital  for  the  creation  of  new  industries  too 
large  to  be  financed  solely  through  private  channels ; 

We  have  formulated  new  wage  measures  providing  for  substantial 
increases  in  basic  salaries  for  all  classes  of  people  from  the  cane  cutter, 
to  the  factory  worker,  to  the  white-collar  worker; 

We  have  instituted  procedures  to  protect  the  workers’  right  to 
collective  bargaining; 

We  have  welcomed  the  development  of  new  private  enterprises, 
financed  through  both  private  Dominican  and  friendly,  foreign 
investors; 

We  have  gained  the  confidence  of  our  people  to  invest  in  our 
country,  not  in  numbered  accounts  in  Switzerland. 

All  this  we  have  done  in  185  days.  It  has  been  possible  to  do  all 
this  because  of  one  simple,  basic  economic  fact — we  have  been  able 
to  inaugurate  the  development  of  a  healthy  economy  through  the 
dollars  earned  this  year  by  the  sale  of  480,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the 
U.S.  market. 

Three  million  people  of  the  new  democracy  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  urge  that  you  authorize  a  sufficient  basic  quota  and  a  sufficient 
reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota,  all  at  the  existing  U.S.  preferential 
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market  price,  to  assure  the  continued  development  of  a  stable  and 
friendly  democratic  government. 

I  must  tell  you  of  our  needs  in  concrete  terms.  We  need  a  basic 
quota  of  around  500,000  tons;  we  need  a  reallocation  of  the  Cuban 
quota  of  approximately  300,000  tons.  If  this  amount  of  sugar  is 
authorized  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States  at  this  time,  our 
democratic  Government  will  continue  to  flourish. 

More  than  this,  at  such  time  as  Cuba  rejoins  the  nations  of  the  free 
world,  not  only  will  we  be  able  to  give  up  its  reallocation  but  we  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

We  know  that  reallocation  cannot  become  a  part  of  our  permanent 
quota,  nor  do  we  want  it  that  way. 

It  is  much  more  important  to  us  than  it  is  to  you  that  Cuba  returns 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  system;  that  return  will  assure  us  of  the 
termination  of  the  operations  in  our  country  of  agents  of  subversion, 
promising  unrealizable  goals  in  an  effort  to  draw  the  Dominican 
Republic  away  from  the  democratic  system  and  out  of  inter-American 
political  and  economic  unity. 

So  be  assured.  If  you  give  is  a  satisfactory  quota,  if  you  give  us  a 
reasonable  participation  in  the  Cuban  reallocation,  we  will  survive. 
More  than  that,  when  they  return  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  alliance, 
the  Dominican  Republic  will  be  in  a  position  not  only  to  provide  the 
proof  that  a  democratic  government  can  be  established  and  succeed 
in  the  Caribbean,  but  our  people  will  actively  participate  in  helping 
a  new  Cuba  achieve  that  goal. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

Now  your  last  sentence  interested  me. 

^  ou  said  “our  people  will  actively  participate  in  helping  a  new  Cuba 
achieve  that  goal.” 

If  and  when  Cuba  returns  to  the  family  of  democratic  nations 
would  you  be  willing  to  give  up  any  quota  that  you  have  or  reduce 
your  quota  to  help  the  situation  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  That  portion  that  is  the  reallocation  from  the  Cuban 
quota  we  would  be  willing  to  return. 

Senator  Douglas.  May  I  ask  this  question. 

Where  are  the  members  of  the  Trujillo  family  now?  Are  they  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  T  understand  some  of  them  are  in  Spain  and  some  of  the 
others  are  in  France. 

Senator  Douglas.  Tn  France? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Are  there  any  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I  really  don’t  know.  But  I  don’t  think  so. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  don’t  know. 

Are  you  able  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  which  the  Trujillo 
family  has  on  deposit  in  foreign  banks? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  This  is  a  very  difficult  question,  the  estimates  of  about 
$500  million  have  been  made. 

Senator  Douglas.  $500  million? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  that  during  the  last  year,  that  is  in 
1961,  they  took  away  in  foreign  exchange  alone  about  $60  million. 

Senator  Douglas.  $60  million.  You  can  trace  that  through  the 
accounts? 
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Mr.  Ortiz.  We  can  calculate  that  knowing  the  exports  of  the  com¬ 
panies  in  which  they  had  their  moneys  invested. 

Senator  Douglas.  This  is  deposited  in  the  main  in  the  Swiss  banks? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  That  is  our  information. 

Senator  Douglas.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  That  is  the  information  we  have  but  we  cannot  confirm 
it. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  can  trace  this  somewhat  through  the  fact 
that  the  Dominican  accounts,  isn’t  that  true,  they  are  Dominican 
accounts? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  In  1960,  yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  don’t  your  accounts  go  back  for  a  prior 
period  or  were  those  destroyed? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I  don’t  understand  the  point. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  in  order  to  send  money  out  of  the  country 
there  would  have  to  be  some  record  in  Santo  Domingo  itself;  would 
there  not? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  That  is  very  difficult,  because,  for  instance - 

Senator  Douglas.  How  did  you  trace  it  for  1960? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Just  making  a  calculation  of  the  exports  of  the  com¬ 
panies  that  were  owned  and  operated  by  the  Trujillo  family.  If  we 
can  add  all  these  exports  and  we  find  that  the  foreign  exchange  did 
not  enter  into  the  Dominican  Republic  we  have  to  assume  this  money 
was  deposited  in  foreign  banks. 

Senator  Douglas.  Did  they  control  virtually  the  entire  export 
trade? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  On  sugar,  for  instance,  they  had  60  percent.  On 
chocolate  they  had  about  60  percent.  On  cement  business  they  had 
practically  total  control. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  about  the  banks? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  The  banks? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  The  banks  were  Government. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  was  Government? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Are  Government  banks;  yes.  The  Trujillo  family  did 
not  operate  any  commercial  banks. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  it  your  belief  that  these  are  in  numbered  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  Swiss  banks? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes.  That  is  the  general  opinion  in  our  country,  be¬ 
cause  the  Government  has  been  unable  to  trace  these  funds  and  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  take  some  action  to  get  return  of  some  of 
this  money  for  the  people. 

Senator  Douglas.  Have  you  instituted  any  action  to  try  to  recover 
these  sums? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  There  lias  been  some  action  but  not  very  successful  up 
to  now. 

Senator  Douglas.  Why  have  you  had  lack  of  success? 

Why  has  it  not  been  successful? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Well,  for  this  reason.  If  they  have  this  money  deposited 
in  Swiss  banks,  in  numbered  accounts,  you  know  how  difficult  it  is 
even  to  get  information  about  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  Swiss  refuse  to  state  who  owns  the  accounts. 
The  Swiss  refuse  to  state  who  owns  the  deposits? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes.  But  I  don’t  think  the  Government  has  requested 
that  in  a  formal  manner. 
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Senator.  Douglas.  The  Swiss  resent  being  told  that  they  are  the 
depository  of  the  “hot”  money  of  the  world,  but  this  is  one  more  bit 
of  evidence  to  indicate  that  this  is  the  fact. 

Do  you  think  you  have  got  any  chance  of  recovering  this  money? 
You  see  that  would  be  a  great  help,  too.  That  is  the  equivalent  of 
5  million  tons  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes;  it  would  be  a  very - 

Senator  Douglas.  Or  at  world  prices  10  million  tons  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  But  the  actual  chances  of  recovering  that  are  very  poor. 

Senator  Douglas.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  The  chances  of  recovering  that  are  very  poor. 

We  got  some  time  ago  some  certificates  of  deposits  in  foreign  banks 
amounting  to  about  $20  million,  but  when  we  went  to  present  these 
certificates  of  deposit,  the  money  had  already  been  withdrawn. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  didn’t  get  that.  I  didn’t  understand. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I  said  some  time  ago  on  the  boat  that  took  the  family  of 
Trujillo  to  Paris,  there  was  found  a  package  of  documents  including 
certificates  of  deposits  in  foreign  banks  that  were  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  presented  to  the  banks.  But  the  money  at  the  time  that 
these  documents  were  presented — the  money  had  already  been  taken 
out. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  have  possession  of  those  documents? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes;  they  are  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  you  be  willing  to  state  for  the  record  what 
those  documents  disclosed? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I  don’t  have  the  details. 

Senator  Douglas.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I  say,  I  do  not  have  the  details  with  me.  But  we  can 
supply  the  information  to  you.  It  was  published  in  the  papers,  even 
reproductions  of  the  documents  and  everything,  but  this  was  for  a 
minor  amount,  as  I  say  $20  million. 

Senator  Douglas.  9  million? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  $20  million. 

Senator  Douglas.  This  was  the  sum  that  the  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  took  out  with  them? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Apparently  at  the  last  minute. 

Senator  Douglas.  At  the  last. 

The  last  trip  they  made? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  know  how  they  took  this  out?  In  cash? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Probably  in  cash  and  checks  or  other  documents. 

Senator  Douglas.  Senator  Curtis,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Senator  Curtis.  One  question. 

You  state: 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  money  realized  from  the  imposition 
of  U.S.  tax  on  sugar  may  come  back  to  us  in  the  form  of  aid. 

Who  has  informed  you  that  that  will  happen? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  We  have  been  informed  that  some  of  this  money  that 
is  going  to  be  collected  from  the  price  differential  will  be  used  for 
foreign  aid  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  That  is  the  information  we  have  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 
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Senator  Curtis.  Who  told  the  Dominican  Republic  that? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I  do  not  know.  That  was  brought  to  our  government. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  someone  connected 
with  the  U.S.  Government  has  informed  your  government  of  that? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Probably  somebody  connected  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  that  information  has  been  given  generally 
the  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  has  it  not,  is  that  your 
understanding? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  That  is  the  information? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Similar  information  has  been  given  to  countries  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Well,  that  I  don’t  know.  I  know  of  our  own  case  but 
I  don’t  know  about  other  people. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  1  have  had  private  information  come  to  me 
that  this  suggestion  has  been  spread  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  But  I  understand  also  that  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
House  bill  which  provides  for  that. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  A  provision  in  the  House  bill  provides  for  that.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  also  why  we  have  this  impression. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  that  the  way  you  prefer  it  rather  than  receive 
the  American  price  for  sugar,  you  would  rather  pay  this  duty  and  then 
have  some  aid  sent  to  you? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  No,  of  course  not.  We  do  not  prefer  that.  We  prefer 
to  receive  the  full  price,  and  to  have  a  reasonable  quota.  It  will 
operate  much  better  for  us.  That  will  be  trade,  actually. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Douglas.  Dr.  Ortiz,  do  you  have  a  representative  in  this 
country  of  the  Dominican  Republic  Sugar  Commission? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  At  the  present  time  we  have  Philip  Maguire  who  has 
been  working  for  us  only  about  2  weeks.  His  contract  is  before  the 
Council  of  State  and  has  not  been  approved  yet  and  it  is  a  contract 
that  provides  for  services  as  general  legal  counsel  in  the  United  States 
not  only  in  connection  with  sugar  matters  but  other  matters. 

Senator  Douglas.  When  was  the  contract  signed  with  him? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  It  has  not  been  signed  yet. 

Senator  Doltclas.  When  did  Maguire  sign  the  contract? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  T  beg  your  pardon? 

Senator  Douglas.  When  did  Maguire  sign  the  contract? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  As  I  say,  it  has  not  been  signed.  The  contract  has  been 
entered  between  the  sugar  commission - 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  Mr.  Maguire  here? 

Mr.  Maguire.  Yes,  I  am. 

Senator  Douglas.  Will  you  come  forward? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  And  has  been  presented  to  the  Council  of  State  lor 
approval  and  will  be,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  approved  but  it  has 
not  been  completely  signed.  I  can  give  you  the  details  ot  this 
contract  if  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Maguire.  I  think,  Senator,  that  perhaps  I  can  explain. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maguire.  I  was  invited  to  go  to  Santo  Domingo  in  late  May 
to  discuss  with  Government  officials  representation  oi  their  Govern¬ 
ment  here  in  the  United  States. 
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I  did  go  and  following  the  discussions  we  reached  an  understanding. 
They  asked  me  to,  and  I  did,  write  a  letter  in  which  I  outlined  my 
understanding  of  the  agreement  that  we  had  reached. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  I  asked  if  they  would  confirm 
my  understanding  of  the  agreement  which  we  had  reached  which 
they  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  do. 

I  have,  however,  registered  as  a  representative  of  a  foreign  principal 
and  have  attached  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  my  registration  application. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  what  is  your  fee,  if  the  contract  goes 
through? 

Mr.  Maguire.  $18,000  for  the  period  from  June  1  to  February  28, 
1963.  That  is  9  months. 

Senator  Douglas.  This  would  be  at  a  rate  of  about  $22,500  for 
the  year? 

Mr.  Maguire.  It  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $24,000. 

Senator  Douglas.  $24,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Maguire.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  $2,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Maguire.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Council  explained 
to  me  the  reason  they  wished  to  enter  into  the  contract  or  enter  into 
the  understanding  only  for  the  period  through  February  28,  was 
because  that  is  the  date  on  which  the  government  that  is  scheduled 
to  be  elected  in  December  will  take  office. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Maguire.  They  explained  they  did  not  wish  to  make  commit¬ 
ments  binding  the  new  government  that  will  come  in.  They  simply 
wanted  to  have  representation  here  during  the  period  for  which  they 
have  responsibility. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  understand. 

Is  there  an  allowance  for  expenses  also? 

Mr.  Maguire.  Only  for  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  do  you  mean  by  “out-of-pocket,  expenses”? 

Mr.  Maguire.  Such  as  my  trip  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  it  include  entertainment  expenses  here 
in  Washington? 

Mr.  Maguire.  No,  sir.  It  would  include,  as  I  have  outlined  in  my 
letter,  cables,  telephone  calls,  translations,  taxicab  fare,  or  transpor¬ 
tation  and  the  like. 

Senator  Douglas.  There  was  a  witness  yesterday  who  said  he  had 
already  spent  his  salary  or  fee  and  expenses,  which  was  quite  a  liberal 
salary,  and  I  forgot  to  question  him  as  to  how  he  could  have  spent  all 
this  money  immediately,  which  was  a  slip  on  my  part,  but  which  I 
now  raise  for  the  purpose  of  the  record  in  case  any  evidence  is  sub¬ 
mitted  on  this  point. 

I  don’t  want  to  put  a  man  in  double  jeopardy,  so  I  shall  not  recall 
him. 

Why  do  you  think  the  Dominican  Sugar  Commission  needed  an 
American  representative,  Mr.  Maguire? 

Mr.  Maguire.  For  two  reasons,  I  think,  Senator:  One,  I  think  it 
is  the  position  of  the  Dominican  Republic  that  if  sugar  quotas  are  to 
be  established  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  is  necessary, 
and  they  feel  the  need  to  have  someone  who  can  bring  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  facts  and  considerations,  which  they  feel 
are  very  particular  in  their  case,  for  the  maximum  quota  allotments 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  United  States  to  make. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  quotas  are  fixed  by  the  executive  branch 
rather  than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  they  wish  to  present  to 
the  executive  branch,  which  means  for  the  most  part,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  State,  the  considerations  that 
exist  during  this  changing  period  for  them. 

Senator  Douglas.  Couldn’t  the  diplomatic  representatives  and 
the  commercial  attaches  do  that? 

Mr.  Maguire.  In  some  instances  they  will,  of  course.  They  are 
today,  and  there  is  a  delegation  here  of  16  people  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  composed  of  members  of  the  government,  of  industry,  of 
labor,  of  farmers,  of  the  press,  and  of  the  banks  who  have  had  a  meeting 
with  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  members  of  his  staff,  and  who 
hope  to  have  a  meeting  with  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
today,  and  will  also  have,  hopefully,  meetings  with  members  of  the 
White  House  staff. 

The  diplomatic  representatives  most  certainly  will  work.  However, 

I  think  in  most  instances  foreign  governments  and  foreign  nationals 
feel  the  need  to  have  the  guidance  and  counsel  of  people  here  in  terms 
of  how  to  approach  the  U.S.  Government,  and  its  various  agencies. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  they  feel  the  need  of  a  representative  in 
order  to  approach  the  U.S.  Congress? 

Mr.  Maguire.  I  think  so,  sir.  For  the  most  part,  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  encourage  direct  approaches  by  foreign  nationals. 
They  do  permit - 

Senator  Douglas.  They  would  be  very  happy  to  welcome  you, 
Dr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Maguire.  The*  Congress  does  permit  the  employment  of 
American  citizens  as  representatives  of  the  various  interests  that  wish 
to  bring  their  considerations  before  the  Congress. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Maguire,  do  you  have  a  special  background 
in  the  field  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Maguire.  No,  I  do  not. 

During  the  time  I  was  in  Government  I  was  exposed  to  some  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  in  the  sugar  field  but  it  was  entirely  during  a 
6-year  period  when  I  was  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  1935 
to  1941. 

I  was  at  that  time  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Surplus  Marketing- 
Administration  and  we  had  a  measure  of  responsibility  for  sugar. 

I  was  also  in  the  War  Production  Board,  and  had  a  measure  of 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  sugar  allocation  order. 

But  other  than  that,  I  have  had  no  experience  in  sugar  and  have 
never  represented  anyone  in  the  sugar  business  nor  had  anything  to 
do  with  it  in  the  intervening  years. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  have  been  in  private  practice  of  law  since 
then? 

Mr.  Maguire.  No,  I  have  not.  I  spent  16  years  in  government. 
I  have  been  in  the  private  practice  since  1950. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Since  1950  you  have  been  in  the  private  practice  of  law? 

Mr.  Maguire.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Have  you  represented  any  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries? 

Mr.  Maguire.  No;  I  have  not. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
quota  assigned  to  the  Dominican  Republic  under  the  1961  act  was 
96,000  tons? 

Mr.  Maguire.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  that  the  temporary  quota  is  222,000  tons? 

Mr.  Maguire.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Have  you  impressed  upon  your  clients  the  fact 
that  this  222,000  was  a  temporary  quota,  did  not  constitute  a  perma- 
ment  right? 

Mr.  Maguire.  They  are  acutely  aware  of  that,  Senator.  They 
never  made  very  large  shipments  to  the  United  States  until  the  Cuban 
quota  was  taken  away. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Maguire.  They  do  understand  that  the  allocations  they  get 
from  the  Cuban  reserve  quota  are  on  a  temporary  basis. 

Senator  Douglas.  Dr.  Ortiz,  you  heard  Mr.  Debevoise  testify. 

Ts  it  your  contention  that  your  chief  difficulties  have  been  caused 
by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  no  longer  purchasing  sugar  from  you 
for  sale  in  sourtheast  Asia? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes;  it  is  one  of  the  major  factors. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  she  is  not  purchasing  sugar  because  Russia 
and  Poland  are  directly  selling  Cuban  sugar  in  southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Exactly. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  this  has,  therefore,  indirectly  deprived  you 
of  a  market? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes,  of  our  biggest  market. 

Senator  Douglas.  And,  therefore,  you  turn  to  the  United  States 
for  replacement? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Exactly.  In  the  past,  over  70  percent  of  our  exportable 
sugars  went  to  England.  It  was  an  appreciable  market  and  this  year 
we^have  not  been  able  to  sell  a  single  ton  because  of  this  fact. 

Senator  Douglas.  T  think  jmu  and  Mr.  Debevoise  have  made  a 
very  stong  case  and  T  think  it  would  appeal  to  the  American  people. 

The  trouble  is  that  if  we  make  an  exception  to  you  we  open  the 
floodgates  for  other  countries,  and  that  is  our  difficulty. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  But,  Air.  Chairman,  the  situation  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  you  have  seen  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  economic  problem  confronting  us  now  but  the  political  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  colntry. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  mean  you  also  have  the  problem  of  Castro¬ 
ism,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  We  have  a  very,  very  serious  problem. 

Senator  Douglas.  Of  course,  Haiti  has  this  problem. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Who? 

Senator  Douglas.  Haiti,  your  sister  republic. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes;  but  Haiti - 

Senator  Douglas.  Which  is  even  closer  to  Cuba  than  you  are, 
and  every  country  in  the  Caribbean,  every  country  in  Latin  America, 
has  this  problem. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  must  pay  this  premium  or  subsidv  to  every 
country? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  convenient - 

Senator  Douglas.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I  think  that  would  be  extremely  convenient. 
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Senator  Douglas.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  convenient.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it  whatsoever.  It  would  also  be  extremely  expensive. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Well,  sometimes  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  this  type  of 
expenses. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  again  want  to  say  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  bear  these  burdens  is  not  unlimited.  It  is  not  unlimited. 
We  are  strong,  but  I  doubt  if  we  can  support  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Maguire.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  your  letter  to  Dr.  Ortiz,  did  you  say — 

I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  possible  to  realize  substantial  benefits  for  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Maguire.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  in  your  registration  statement  did  you 
indicate  that  your  duties  were  to  assist  Dominican  Republic  producers 
and  processors  in  marketing  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  in  watch¬ 
ing  legislation? 

Mr.  Maguire.  Yes,  sir.  I  must  point  out,  Senator,  at  that  time 
the  House  hearings  had  already  been  held.  They  were  finished 
insofar  as  presentations  by  country  representatives  were  concerned. 

It  was  a  fact  that  two  bills  were  before  the  Congress,  one  the 
administration  bill,  and  the  other  the  bill  which  I  believe  is  before 
this  committee  now,  which  provided  substantial  quota  benefits  to  a 
large  number  of  countries. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  there  is  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims, 
is  there  not,  a  claim  of  $22  million  by  the  Dominican  Government 
and  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  against  the  United  States  for 
the  bounty  on  sugar  which  was  withheld  from  the  Trujillo  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Maguire.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  pending  in  the  court. 

Mr.  Maguire,  now,  on  an  amendment  in  the  House  this  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  bill,  isn’t  that  right,  provision  for  payment? 

Mr.  Maguire.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Douglas.  Were  you  active  in  getting  that  included  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Maguire.  I  was  not,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  know  where  that  came  from? 

Mr.  Maguire.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Douglas.  What?  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Maguire.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  child  was  born  underneath  the  rose  bushes 
without  a  visible  father. 

Mr.  Maguire.  I  can,  Senator,  tell  you  what  my  understanding  is. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes;  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Maguire.  But  I  really  don’t  know  if  this  is  accurate,  certainly 
in  all  details. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Maguire.  This  has  been  a  very  controversial  subject;  the 
withholding  of  the  premiums  in  late  1960  and  early  1961. 

Senator  Douglas.  Which,  Dr.  Ortiz  very  properly  said,  played  a 
very  important  part  in  the  ousting  of  Trujillo  and  for  which  he 
praised  us. 

Mr.  Maguire.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Maguire.  Mr.  Eisenhower,  if  my  understanding  is  correct, 
announced  at  the  time  of  the  withholding  of  those  premiums  that  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  sanction  against  the  Trujillo  regime. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Maguire.  That  it  was  designed  to  keep  the  money  from  going 
into  the  pockets  of  Trujillos  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  country. 

Since  it  was  such  a  controversial  subject  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
a  great  many  efforts  were  made  and  a  great  many  discussions  took 
place,  including  the  one  referred  to  yesterday  with  Mr.  Moscoso. 

I  can  only  assume  that  Mr.  Moscoso  made  the  statements  that  he 
did  at  that  time  without  knowing  that  simultaneously  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  drawing  up  a  bill  which  was  subsequently  submitted  as  H.R. 
1 1730,  that  provided  for  global  quotas  and  no  premiums  in  the  future. 

I  think  the  administration  changed  its  position  because  they  felt 
it  would  be  inconsistent  to  endorse  the  payment  of  the  premiums  that 
were  previously  withheld  and  simultaneously  recommend  the  abolition 
of  premiums. 

1  do  know  that  discussions  were  held  with  Members  of  Congress, 
with  many  of  the  members  of  the  State  Department  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  who  had  any  part  in  the  withholding.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  were  designed  to  get  for  the  Dominican  Republic  the  return 
of  that  money.  Who  actually  wrote  the  amendment  in  the  House  bill, 
I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  before  it  was  written  conversations 
were  held  with  Congressman  Cooley,  and  he  said  or  I  believe  he  said, 
that  from  a  moral  standpoint  he  thought  the  Dominican  Republic 
should  have  the  money  returned.  The  Whole  Committee  of  the 
House  apparently  debated  and  considered  it,  and  inserted  it  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  say  conversations  were  held  with  Congress¬ 
man  Cooley. 

Who  held  the  conversations?  These  cannot  be  one-sided  conversa¬ 
tions.  That  implies  at  least  two  parties. 

Mr.  Maguire.  I  did  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  May  T  ask  a  question? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  this  money  were  to  be  paid  which  is  provided 
in  the  House  bill,  who  would  get  it? 

Mr.  Maguire.  The  Dominican  Republic  would  have  the  legal 
right  to  60  percent  of  the  money. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  mean  the  Government? 

Mr.  Maguire.  The  Dominican  Government. 

The  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  would  have  a  legal  right  to 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  money. 

A  private  Dominican  company  would  have  the  right  to  approxi¬ 
mately  10  percent  of  the  money. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  would  have  a  right  to  the  30  percent? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  The  South  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Maguire.  The  South  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Co. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  who  represents  the  South  Puerto  Rican 
Sugar  Co.? 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  Mr.  Debevoise,  who  has  testified. 

Senator  Curtis.  Oh,  yes,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  this.  Who 
represents  the  South  Puerto  Rican  Co.? 

Mr.  Maguire.  In  the  United  States? 
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Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maguire.  Walter  Surrey. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  There  is  a  gentleman,  in  connection  with  this - 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  represented  the  Dominican  Republic  insofar 
as  they  would  share  in  60  percent  of  it? 

Mr.  Maguire.  In  terms  of  this  amendment? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maguire.  1  think  at  that  time  they  had  no  representative. 
The  people  in  the  Embassy  made  representations  of  course,  but  I 
believe  they  made  no  representations  to  a  Member  of  Congress.  Is 
that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes. 

You  see  60  percent  of  the  sugar  industry  belongs  to  the  Government. 
60  percent  of  this  money  would  belong  to  the  Government. 

Senator  Douglas.  Because  you  have  nationalized  the  Trujillo 
mills? 

Mr.  Maguire.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  The  government  companies  have  a  claim  of  around  $13.9 
million,  which  was  presented  as  a  part  of  the  $22.8  million.  And  if  it  is 
refunded  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  of  course,  this  $13.9  million  will 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Dominican  people. 

Of  the  almost  $7  million,  of  the  South  Puerto  Rican  Co.,  because 
of  the  tax  situation,  over  50  or  56  percent  ol  it  will  have  to  be  paid  in 
income  taxes. 

Immediately,  half  of  this  money  that  they  will  receive  will  come,  in 
the  form  of  fiscal  revenues  to  the  Government,  and  for  their  remaining 
half  they  have  made  the  commitment  with  the  Government  that  this 
balance  will  be  used  for  social  welfare  and - 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  true  of  the  South  Peurto  Rican  Sugar 
Co.  Is  it  true  of  the  10  percent? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  They  have  exactly  the  same  com¬ 
mitment  and  being  a  Dominican  corporation,  ol  course,  it  is  com¬ 
plete — 

Senator  Douglas.  Dr.  Ortiz,  do  you  know  who  represented  the  San 
Domingo  Sugar  Association  in  connection  with  this  amendment  before 
the  House? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  No;  we  do  not  have  any  representation. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  did  not  have  any  representation? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  We  had  a  long  time  ago,  last  year - 

Senator  Douglas.  In  other  words,  this  just  happened? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  who  did  you  have  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  A  year  ago? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Until  some  time — it  was  July  or  August  1961,  and  1  do 
not  remember  exactly— the  sugar  commission  had  a  contract  with  a 
firm  here  in  Washington,  Michael  Dean. 

Senator  Douglas.  Who? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Michael  Dean. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  he  now  suing  you? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Pardon? 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  he  now  suing  you? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Well  now,  I  have  rumors.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  in  this  connection - 
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Senator  Douglas.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  this  connection. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes,  but  first  let  me  ask  you :  Is  he  now  suing  you? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  No;  I  understand  that  he  will  do  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  But  we  have  not  seen  any  legal  claim  or  anything  like 
that.  This  is  a  statement  that  I  would  like  to  make  in  this  connection. 

I  understand  that  there  is  being  circulated  among  the  members  of 
this  committee  a  memorandum  setting  forth  an  alleged  claim  against 
my  Government  in  connection  with  section  18  of  the  House  bill. 

Without  developing  or  delving  into  the  merits  of  section  18  this 
memorandum,  which  I  saw  for  the  first  tune  yesterday,  develops  or 
deals  with  a  contingent-fee  contract  for  the  representation  of  the 
Trujillo  regime  before  the  Congress,  a  contract  which  was  entered 
into  under  Trujillo  and  terminated  shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  Trujillo 
regime. 

Whether  this  is  a  valid  claim  or  not,  I  suggest  that  the  proper 
procedure  is  for  the  claimant  to  file  a  formal  presentation  with  my 
Government,  to  be  considered  by  our  attorney  general. 

I  also  suggest  that  this  procedure  is  preferable  to  having  the  issue 
considered  for  the  first  time  in  the  legislature  of  another  government. 

I  assume  I  need  not  point  out  that  my  Government  will  fully  and 
I  airly  consider  any  claim  properly  presented  to  it.  It  cannot,  any  more 
than  the  Government  of  the  United  States  determine  the  validity  of 
any  claim  on  hearsay  statements  presented  to  legislators  of  another 
government. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well  now,  just  a  minute;  when  did  you  say  the 
contract  between  Mr.  Dean  and  the  Government  was  signed? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  When  it  was  signed? 

Senator  Douglas.  When  was  it  signed;  yes. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  It  was  signed  sometime  in  1960. 

Senator  Douglas.  Sometime  in  I960? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes,  and - 

Senator  Douglas.  When  Trujillo  was  in  power? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Pardon? 

Senator  Douglas.  When  Trujillo  was  in  power? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Was  it  continued  by  the  new  administration? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  By  the  present  administration?  No;  it  was  canceled 
after  the — — 

Senator  Douglas.  When  was  it  canceled? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date  or  the  exact 
month,  but  it  should  be  around  August  or  July  of  last  year. 

Senator  Douglas.  1961? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  1961. 

Senator  Douglas.  How  much  did  the  contract  call  for? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I  saw  the  contract  when  I  came  here  and  I  heard  this 
rumor  because  some  presentation  had  been  made  to  our  Ambassador 
or  to  a  member  of  the  Embassy,  and  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  contract. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  It  provides,  what  I  saw,  for  the  payment  of  $40,000 
as  a  flat  amount  plus  25  cents  per  ton  of  sugar  that  was  obtained. 

Senator  Douglas.  How  much? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  25  cents. 
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Senator  Douglas.  25  cents  for  each  ton? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  For  each  ton  of  sugar. 

Senator  Douglas.  Under  a  permanent  quota  or  under  a  temporary 
quota? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Under  the  temporary  quota,  I  understand. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  the  figures  show  that  220,723  tons  were 
obtained  in  1961  under  a  temporary  quota. 

Would  that  mean  that  it  will  be  an  additional  payment  of  $55,500? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Something  like  that. 

Senator  Douglas.  Something  like  that? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  But  the  memorandum  that  was  given  to  me  represented 
a  figure  of  $136,000. 

Senator  Douglas.  $136,000? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  As  I  say,  it  was  given  to  me  only — -I  have  not  yet  had 
the  opportunity  of  checking  these  figures. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Maguire,  you  are  getting  $2,000  a  month? 

Mr.  Maguire.  Yes,  sir;  and  no  contingencies. 

Senator  Douglas.  Senator  Curtis? 

Senator  Curtis.  Nothing  more. 

Mr.  Maguire.  Senator  there  was  one  reference  a  moment  ago  that 
I  think  perhaps  I  can  help  clear  up. 

As  far  as  this  $22.8  million  is  concerned,  if  it  is  returned  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  all  of  the  dollars,  as  such,  will  go  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  South  Puerto  Rican 
Sugar  Co.,  the  only  company  that  might  be  entitled  to  some  of  this 
money  in  the  form  of  dollars,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  dollars 
will  remain  with  the  Government. 

South  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Co.  will  take  in  lieu  of  dollars  the  peso 
equivalent  which  they  will  use  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  social 
welfare  or  social  betterment  projects. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  industries  have  been  nationalized  since  the 
new  government  came  in? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Well,  all  the  industries - 

Senator  Curtis.  All  the  what? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  All  the  industries  that  have - 

Senator  Curtis.  All  the  industries? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  All  the  industries  and  companies  that  were  owned  by 
the  members  of  the  Trujillo  family.  That  amounts  to  about  45  big 
organizations. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  do  you  have  any  plans  for  any  further 
nationalization? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Not  at  all.  The  assets  of  these  45  companies  have  been 
used  to  capitalize  the  Industrial  Development  Corp. - 

Senator  Curtis.  And  have  you  expropriated  any  property  of  foreign 
people? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  As  far  as  I  know,  absolutely  not. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  have  plans  for  any  or  are  there  plans  for 
any  expropriation? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Are  there  plans? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Maguire.  On  the  contrary,  Senator,  1  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Government  is  currently  encouraging  foreign 
investments  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Senator  Curtis.  As  I  understand  it  or  as  1  understand  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  one  of  its  big  objectives  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism  into  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  communism  cannot 
spread  without  nationalization  and  expropriation  of  property. 

That  is  the  vehicle  that  it  must  have. 

I  hope  that  that  is  realized  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Well,  even  under  our  agrarian  reform  law  we  will 
have  sufficient  land  to  distribute  for  the  next  3  or  4  years. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Douglas.  One  or  two  points  that  I  would  like  to  clear  up 
are  these: 

Has  the  American  Government,  or  any  of  its  agencies,  placed  a 
loan  of  $25  million  to  the  Dominican  Republic? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  loan  of  $25  million  by  AID 
recently. 

Up  to  now  we  have  signed  agreements  for  the  use  of  this  money  to 
the  amount  of  about  $14  million. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  that  the  United  States  cannot  be  charged 
with  being  stonyhearted  in  its  attitude  toward  the  new  Government 
which  you  have. 

1  think  there  is  another  statement  that  I  should  make  which  is  not 
directly  involved  in  the  testimony. 

These  congressional  hearings  can  at  times  be  cruel  in  the  implica¬ 
tions  which  are  drawn  from  them.  It  has  been  developed  that  the 
attorney  lor  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  is  Mr.  Surrey - - 

Mr.  Maguire.  Walter  Surrey. 

Senator  Douglas.  Walter  Surrey,  1  mean.  Excuse  me. 

1  hat  is  Mr.  Walter  Surrey,  who  is  the  brother  of  Stanley  Surrey 
who  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  fact  has  been 
commented  on  in  the  press  and  may  be  commented  on  again. 

1  think  the  record  should  show  that  the  Treasury  Department  is 
supporting  the  administration’s  bill,  and  that  in  that  connection 
Mr.  Walter  Surrey’s  brother  has  had  no  influence  on  the  attitude  of 
the  Treasury  in  this  matter. 

My  information  is  that  Mr.  Stanley  Surrey  has  not  made  any  effort 
to  change  the  position  of  the  Treasury. 

I  think  this  should  be  said  as  a  protection  to  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Surrey  against  imputations  which  might  be  made,  and  1  do 
this  as  an  advance  precaution. 

1  think  the  same  thing  should  be  done  in  connection  with  Mr.  George 
Ball,  whose  law  firm  is  representing  one  of  these  countries,  and  1 
lorget  exactly  which  one  it  is  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Ball  is  strongly  supporting  the  position  of  the  administration 
in  the  discontinuance  of  these  individual  quotas  and  the  payment  of 
premium  prices. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  these  facts  may  prevent  what  seems  to 
me  or  what  would  seem  to  me  unjustified  implications. 

Senator  McCarthy. 

Senator  McCarthy.  1  have  no  questions. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Mr.  Ortiz  submitted  the  following  statement  for  the  record:) 
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Statement  of  the  Comision  de  Defensa  del  Azucar  y  Fomento  de  la  Cana 

of  the  Dominican  Republic 

The  Comision  de  Defensa  del  Azucar  y  Fomento  de  la  Cana  (usually  referred 
to  in  English  as  the  Sugar  Commission)  is  an  instrumentality  of  the  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  that  is  concerned  with  the  production,  processing, 
development,  and  marketing  of  sugar  and  sugar  products.  Sugar  is  far  and  away 
the  largest  single  industry  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and,  as  of  today,  the  very 
life  of  the  country  depends  on  the  stability  of  the  industry  and  its  ability  to  market 
the  sugar  crop  at  fair  reasonable  prices. 

Because  of  changed  and  changing  conditions  in  the  world,  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  lost  most  of  its  former  sugar  markets  to  Cuba  and  other  Communist 
countries  and  must  look  to  the  United  States  as  its  principal  market  in  the  future. 

Total  estimated  sugar  production  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  1962  is 
1,150,000  tons.  Of  this  amount  approximately  480,000  tons  has  been  sold  so  far 
this  year  in  the  U.S.  market  both  as  permanent  quota  sugar  and  as  import  alloca¬ 
tions  from  the  Cuban  reserve  quota.  Approximately  100,000  tons  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  internally  leaving  an  export  surplus  of  570,000  tons  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

For  1963  through  1966,  the  situation  would  be  even  more  drastic  under  the 
proposed  legislation.  A  permanent  annual  quota  of  approximately  200,000  tons 
would  be  established  for  the  Dominican  Republic  plus  10  percent  or  150,000  tons 
of  the  Cuban  reserve  if  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  are  not  restored. 

Because  of  wage  increases  established  by  the  new  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  order  to  raise  standards  of  living,  production  costs  of  sugar  are  cur¬ 
rently  4  cents  a  pound.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  the  economy  of  the  country 
to  attempt  to  market,  at  current  world  sugar  prices  of  2.66  cents,  the  exportable 
surplus  that  would  result  if  this  legislation  is  adopted.  Production  would  have 
to  be  curtailed,  wages  lowered,  imports  restricted  drastically,  and  political  unrest 
would  undoubtedly  follow. 

The  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  cannot  understand  why,  at  this  critical 
moment  for  them,  the  United  States  would  consider  reducing  Dominican  sugar 
imports  and  fixing  preferential  quotas  for  such  far  away  places  as  the  Fiji  Islands, 
Mauritius,  South  Africa,  India,  Australia,  and  many  other  remote  countries  that 
have  never  previously  been  suppliers  to  the  U.S.  market  in  the  real  sense.  Neither 
is  it  possible  for  them  to  understand  the  proposed  quotas  for  Western  Hemisphere 
dependencies  of  European  countries.  Heretofore,  those  dependencies  enjoyed 
preferential  and  protected  markets  at  home.  Today  sugar  purchases  from  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  appear  to  have  been  substituted  for  those  previously  made 
from  such  dependencies. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  with  the  aid  and  support  of  the  United  States,  is 
making  progress  in  its  economic  development;  has  moved  far  toward  a  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government;  has  achieved  a  considerable  measure  of  political 
stability;  and  is  dealing  forthrightly  with  its  social  problems  that  are  largely 
the  outgrowth  of  31  years  of  despotic  dictatorship. 

The  United  States  has  a  very  special  interest  in  taking  whatever  steps  are 
possible  to  assure  the  successful  establishment  of  a  lasting  democracy  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  enemies  of  democracy  have  in  the  past  and  presently 
are  intensifying  their  efforts  to  foment  unrest  and  bring  the  Dominican  Republic 
Lnto  the  Communist  sphere.  Other  Western  Hemisphere  countries  are  anx- 
ously  watching  the  developing  situation  and  the  outcome  will  inevitably  accrue 
to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  United  States 
and,  even  to  some  extent,  to  the  democratic  form  of  government,  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

At  this  moment  in  the  troubled  history  of  the  Dominican  Republic  the  economic 
stability  of  the  country  could  well  be  the  deciding  factor  in  its  political  future. 
Sugar,  to  a  greater  extent  that  in  any  other  supplying  country,  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  Dominican  Republic’s  economic  life.  More  than  half  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  is  dependent  on  sugar  for  its  livelihood,  and  more  than  half  of  its  earnings 
from  exports  come  from  sugar  and  sugar  products.  The  establishment  of  increased 
sugar  quotas  for  the  Dominican  Republic,  however,  would  in  no  sense  be  a  one¬ 
way  street  for  the  United  States.  Except  for  the  politically  troubled  period 
immediately  past,  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  a  very  substantial  importer 
of  goods  and  equipment  from  the  United  States  which  has  always  been  its  chief 
supplier.  Given  a  further  opportunity  to  achieve  economic  stability  and  with 
an  assured  market  for  a  substantial  part  of  its  export  sugar,  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  will  be  an  even  more  important  customer  for  goods  from  the  United  States. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  a  natural  and  logical  supplier  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  from  the  standpoint  of  geography;  from  the  standpoint  of  maintenance  of 
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its  economic  and  political  stability;  and  from  the  standpoint  of  providing  an 
assured,  dependable,  and  close  source  of  supply  to  the  United  States,  even  in 
wartime. 

The  House  bill,  H.R.  12154,  which  is  now  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  provides  for  widespread  division  of  the  quotas  for  imported  sugar.  The 
Dominican  Sugar  Commission  respectfully  suggests  that  the  foreign  quota  distri¬ 
bution  be  revised  and  for  the  most  part  confined  to  those  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  that  are  the  logical  producers  for  and  suppliers  of  most  of  the  U.S. 
import  requirement. 

For  these  reasons  and  because  the  Dominican  Republic  is  a  dependable  source 
of  supply,  close  to  the  U.S.  mainland,  the  sugar  commission  earnestly  urges  that 
total  quotas  for  the  Dominican  Republic  be  increased  to  at  least  900,000  tons 
per  year. 

The  sugar  commission  also  urgently  requests  the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of 
the  House-approved  provision  for  the  return  of  the  $22.8  million  imposed  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  entry  fees  on  nonquota  sugar  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  Dominican  Republic  in  late  1960  and  early  1961.  The  fees  were 
imposed  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Trujillo  regime  from  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  premium  price.  The  Trujillo  regime  has  been  overthrown 
and  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  will  be  the  real  beneficiaries  of  the 
money  since,  under  an  agreement  between  the  Government  and  private  sugar 
producers,  the  dollars  authorized  to  be  returned  would  become  the  property  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  be  available  to  stabilize  their  foreign  exchange  position. 
The  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  are  aware  that  all  other  countries  that 
supplied  nonquota  sugar  at  that  time  received  the  quota  premium  price  and  they 
believe  strongly  that  with  the  disappearance  of  the  reason  for  imposition  of  the 
fee  their  country  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  other  supplying  countries 
were  treated.  The  return  of  the  $22.8  million  has  very  great  importance  to  both 
the  economic  and  political  stability  of  the  country. 

The  Sugar  Commission  of  the  Dominican  Republic  hopes  most  sincerely  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  favorably  consider  these  recommendations 
and  this  appeal. 

Submitted  on  behalf  of: 

COMISION  I)E  DEFENSA  DEL  AzUCAR  Y  FoMENTO 
de  la  Cana  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 

By  Philip  F.  Maguire,  Counsel,  Washinnton,  D.C. 

June  22,  1962. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Robert  C.  Barnard, 
Queensland  Sugar  Board  and  the  Australian  sugar  industry. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  C.  BARNARD,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

QUEENSLAND  SUGAR  BOARD  AND  AUSTRALIAN  SUGAR  INDUS¬ 
TRY ;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  P.  T.  WHEEN,  ASSISTANT  GENERAL 

MANAGER,  THE  COLONIAL  SUGAR  REFINING  CO.,  LTD. 

Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Chairman,  1113^  name  is  Robert  C.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Queensland  Sugar  Board 
and  the  Australian  sugar  industry,  which  includes  the  Australian  Cane 
Growers  Association  and  the  Australian  Sugar  Producers  Association. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  should  like, 
with  your  permission,  to  submit  for  the  record,  and  I  would  like  to 
summarize  the  statement  in  the  interest  of  conserving  time. 

I  will  submit  that  to  the  reporter. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Barnard  together  with  attachments, 
follows:) 

Statement  of  Robert  C.  Barnard  on  Behalf  of  the  Australian  Sugar 

Industry,  on  H.R.  12154 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Queensland  Sugar  Board  and 
the  Australian  sugar  industry,  including  the  Australian  Cane  Growers  Association 
and  the  Australian  Sugar  Producers  Association. 
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We  are  pleased  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  considered  Australia 
favorably  to  furnish  sugar  regularly  to  the  United  States  and  are  hopeful  that  this 
committee  and  the  Senate  will  also  conclude  that  Australia  should  be  considered 
as  a  permanent  supplier. 

The  basis  for  our  hopes  that  the  Senate  will  consider  Australia  as  a  permanent 
supplier  to  the  U.S.  market  is  twofold first,  the  growing  trade  that  is  now  bringing 
these  two  democracies  closer  economically  and,  second,  the  close  ties  that  have 
joined  the  United  States  and  Australia  as  allies.  This  growing  trade  and  the 
historic  ties  make  it  of  benefit  both  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  Australia 
that  Australia  become  a  permanent  supplier  of  the  U.S.  market. 

1.  The  economic  ties  between  the  countries  have  become  greater  because  of 
increasing  trade  with  the  United  States  and  American  investment  in  Australia. 

Today  America  is  the  second  largest  exporter  to  Australia.  The  annexed  chart 
shows  that  Australia  has  been  turning  more  and  more  to  the  United  States  for 
its  imports.  Between  1955  and  1962  the  U.S.  share  of  the  Australian  import 
market  doubled — from  10  to  20  percent. 

The  significance  of  this  growth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  value  ol  U.o. 
exports  to  Australia  more  than  doubled  between  1955  and  1962.  It  rose  from 
$200  million  to  $430  million.  (The  details  appear  on  the  chart  annexed  to  this 

statement.)  ,  ,  ,  , 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has  had  an  increasingly  favorable  balance  of 
trade  and  of  payments  with  Australia. 

In  1961,  the  U.S.  exports  to  Australia  were  greater  by  $135  million  than  imports 
from  Australia. 

The  balance  of  payments  favors  the  United  States  even  more.  In  fiscal  19bl 
the  U.S.  favorable  payments  balance  exceeded  $500  million. 

The  advantage  of  the  United  States  in  trade  and  overall  accounts  with  Australia 
is  illustrated  in  the  annexed  chart.  This  advantage  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  exports  to  Australia  represent  export  sales  of  U.S.  goods  in  cash  and 
for  dollars. 

Australia  must  depend  on  its  own  exports  to  maintain  and  increase  its  purchases 
from  the  United  States.  A  sugar  quota  would  help  both  the  United  States  and 
Australia  by  promoting  this  growing  trade. 

2  The  United  States  and  Australia  have  a  long  record  of  partnership.  I  hey 
were  Allies  in  World  War  I  and  in  World  War  II.  Since  then  they  have  grown 
closer  through  their  membership  in  ANZUS,  the  mutual  security  treaty  that  unites 
the  United  States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  through  SEAIO  (the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization).  . 

It  would  be  a  serious  disappointment  if  the  Congress  were  to  adopt  a  principle, 
either  for  the  setting  of  quotas  or  the  filling  of  the  reserved  Cuban  quota,  that 
would  ignore  the  trade  and  defense  relations  with  Australia  by  confining  the  new 
allotments  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  that  mere  accident  of  geography  should  not  be  the  basis  for  excluding  a 
major  exporter  of  sugar  such  as  Australia  from  the  U.S.  market.  To  do  so  \\ould 
be  to  exclude  a  historic  ally  of  the  United  States  and  a  close  partner  today  in 

mutual  defense  and  a  significant  and  growing  customer  for  U.S.  exports. 

In  terms  of  pure  geography,  Australia’s  sugar  is  1,500  miles  closer  than  that  ot 
the  Philippines.  As  for  the  danger  of  wartime  transport,  all  offshore  suppliers 
that  must  ship  any  distance  on  the  open  sea  would  face  the  same  problem,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  relative  locations.  ,  ,  m  TT  -i  j  o*  * 

A  sugar  quota  will  tie  the  people  of  Australia  more  closely  to  the  United  States. 
It  would  benefit  directly  the  9,500  individual  farmers  who  grow  Australia  s 
sugarcane  and,  through  cooperatives,  own  half  of  its  sugar  nulls  In  all,  some 
350,000  Australians  depend  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  sugar  industry  for  their 
livelihood.  The  opportunity  to  supply  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1  Jbl  was 
widely  publicized;  the  opportunity  to  supply  the  United  States  in  the  future  will 

be  warmly  received.  __  . ,  ,  ,  . 

Australia’s  farmers  will  benefit  directly  from  sales  in  the  United  States.  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  cane  farms  average  60  acres  each.  These  farmers  operate  under  an  oideily 
marketing  program  but  they  receive  no  subsidy.  Iheir  incomes  derive  directly 
from  the  proceeds  of  sugar  sales  in  both  the  domestic  and  export  markets.  In 
fact,  70  percent  of  income  from  raw  sugar  sales  goes  to  the  farmer. 

Australia’s  sugar  industry  offers  the  United  States  the  advantages  of  a  stable, 
reliable  supplier  vhich  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  efficient.  Its  production  this 
year  will  exceed  1 %  million  tons,  an  amount  comparable  to  that  of  the  1  hilippines. 
Its  export  facilities  are  fully  mechanized  for  speedy  shipment. 

Australia  hopes  to  be  able  to  supply  the  U.S.  market  as  a  permanent  quota 
supplier  and,  in  addition,  to  supply,  under  reallocation,  a  portion  of  the  sugar  set 
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aside  for  Cuba.  We  are  delighted  that  the  House  has  decided  that  it  is  fair  and 
reasonable,  in  the  light  of  the  facts,  to  grant  Australia  50,000  tons  of  permanent 
Quota.  We  are  also  pleased  that  the  House  authorized  a  portion  of  the  temporary 
reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota  to  be  supplied  by  Australia. 

It  is  well  within  Australia’s  capacity  to  supply  the  quantity  of  raw  sugar  to  the 
United  States  authorized  in  H.R.  12154.  It  is  available  from  existing  farms  and 
nulls.  This  quantity  for  the  U.S.  market  is  in  addition  to  that  required  for 
Australian  domestic  consumption  and  exports  to  established  oversea  markets. 

^  I  wish  at  this  point  to  make  Australia’s  position  quite  clear  on  this  matter  of 
(  uban  reallocations.  When  Cuba  becomes  democratic  and  resumes  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  the  United  States,  then  the  Australian  industry  will  be  prepared  to 
surrender  its  short-term  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota  without  claiming  any 
vested  right  whatsoever  in  such  temporary  reallocations.  This  is  the  position 
which  the  Australian  industry  has  taken  publicly  ever  since  the  Cuban  supply 
was  cut  off  in  early  1960.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  reconfirm  today  the  policy 
stated  at  that  time. 

We  have  not  proposed  a  specific  figure  as  a  fair  permanent  quota  for  Australia. 
W  e  have  full  confidence  in  the  Congress’  decision  as  to  what  would  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable  quota  for  Australia. 

We  are  confident  that  in  t  he  light  of  the  facts  we  have  presented,  the  Senate  will 
conclude  that  it  is  beneficial  both  for  the  United  States  and  for  Australia  that 
Australia  be  granted  the  privilege  of  supplying  a  portion  of  America’s  sugar  needs 
on  a  regular  basis. 

May  I  thank  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  this  committee  for  permitting 
me  to  present  Australia’s  request. 

Summary  of  Points  on  Behalf  of  Australian  Sugar  Industry 

1  The  opportunity  to  supply  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1961  made  possible 
by  Congress  was  widely  publicized  and  warmly  received  by  the  Australian  in¬ 
dustry.  Australia  is  hopeful  that  Congress  will  consider  it  favorably  to  furnish 
sugar  to  the  United  States  regularly  and  at  a  fair  price. 

2.  Australia’s  hopes  are  strengthened  by  its  growing  ties  with  the  United 
States.  1  hese  make  it  of  benefit  both  for  the  United  States  and  Australia  that 
Australia  should  be  given  the  privilege  of  supplying  sugar  to  the  United  States 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

•i.  1  he  United  States  and  Australia,  which  are  historic  allies,  have  joined  as 
allies  in  ANZUS  and  SEATO  for  the  defense  of  the  Pacific. 

4.  Today  America  is  the  second  largest  exporter  to  Australia.  Between  1955 
and  1962  the  U.S.  share  of  the  Australian  import  market  doubled  from  10  to  20 
percent  and  the  value  of  U.S.  exports  to  Australia  more  than  doubled  from  $200 
to  $430  million.  See  charts  1  and  2. 

5.  I  he  United  States  has  a  favorable  balance  of  payments  and  trade  with 
Australia.  The  U.S.  payments  surplus  with  Australia  in  fiscal  1961  was  half  a 
billion  dollars.  See  chart  3. 

6.  Australia  was  the  second  largest  customer  of  the  United  States  among  the 
full  duty  countries  in  1961.  See  chart  4. 

7.  A  U.S.  sugar  quota  would  benefit  directly  Australia’s  9,500  individual  cane 
farmers  and  the  350,000  Australians  who  depend  directlv  or  indirectly  on  the 
sugar  industry. 

8.  Australia’s  cane  farms  average  60  acres.  The  industry  receives  no  subsidy. 
In  fact,  70  percent  of  income  from  raw  sugar  sales  goes  to  the  farmer. 

9.  Australia’s  estimated  raw  sugar  production  in  1962  is  1%  million  tons,  com¬ 
parable  'with  the  Philippines.  Its  export  facilities  are  fully  mechanized  for  speedv 
shipment. 

10.  Australia  has  available  more  than  300,000  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  each  year 
for  the  United  States.  This  is  additional  to  the  needs  of  established  markets  and 
can  be  produced  without  expanding  existing  acreage  or  mill  facilities. 

1 1 .  Australia  seeks  a  permanent  quota  and  a  share  in  reallocations  of  the  Cuban 
quota.  The  Australian  industry  will  claim  no  vested  right  in  the  reallocations 
when  Cuba  becomes  democratic. 

12-  would  be  a  serious  disappointment  if  Congress  were  to  confine  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  new  quotas  or  the  filling  of  the  reserved  Cuban  quota. 
Mere  geography  should  not  exclude  Australia.  Australia’s  sugar  is  1,500  miles 
closer  than  the  Philippines  to  U.S.  east  coast  markets. 

13.  Australia  has  confidence  that  the  Congress  will  recognize  a  historic  U.S. 
ally  and  a  significant  and  growing  customer  for  U.S.  exports  by  permitting 
Australia  to  supply  sugar  regularly  to  the  United  States. 
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United  States  Share  of  Australian  Imports 


20  %of  total  imports 
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U.S.  Exports  to  Australia 


millions  of  dollars 
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United  States  Surplus  of  Accounts 
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Mr.  Barnard.  May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  Australia  is  grateful 
for  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  made  it  possible  for  Australia 
to  supply  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1961. 

This  fact  was  widely  publicized  and  warmly  received  by  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  industry,  and  Australia  is  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
consider  it  favorably  to  furnishing  sugar  to  the  United  States  regularly 
and  at  a  fair  price. 

Australia  presents  its  views  to  this  committee  in  the  belief  that 
because  of  the  growing  ties  between  Australia  and  the  United  States, 
it  is  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  countries — it  is  of  benefit  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Australia  that  Australia  should  be  given  the  privilege 
of  supplying  sugar  to  the  United  States  on  a  permanent  basis. 

First,  may  I  comment  on  the  political  and  military  ties? 

The  United  States  and  Australia  have  long  been  historical  allies 
and  are  now  joined  together  as  allies  in  ANZUS  and  SEATO  for  the 
defense  of  the  Pacific. 

Secondly,  may  I  comment  on  the  trade  and  business  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations?  Today  America  is  the  second  largest  exporter 
to  Australia.  Between  1955  and  1962  the  U.S.  share  "of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  import  market  doubled  from  10  to  20  percent,  and  the  value 
of  U.S.  exports  to  Australia  more  than  doubled  from  $200  to  $430 
million. 

I  have  presented  a  brief  summary  of  the  points  and  attached  to 
the  summary  are  charts. 

The  first  two  charts  illustrate  the  extent  to  which — or  the  growing 
extent  to  which  Australia  is  turning  to  the  United  States  for  its 
imports. 

The  United  States  has  a  favorable  balance  of  payments  and  trade 
with  Australia. 

U.S.  payments  surplus  with  Australia  in  1961  was  $0.5  billion. 

The  third  chart,  Mr.  Chairman,  shows  the  growing  trade  surplus  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  and  the  growing  balance-of-payments 
surplus  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  In  1961  it  reached  $0.5  billion. 

Australia  was  the  second  largest  customer  of  the  United  States 
among  the  full  duty  countries  in  1 96 1 .  This  is  illustrated  on  the  fourth 
chart. 

The  U.S.  sugarcane  quota  would  benefit  Australia’s  9,500  individual 
cane  farmers  and  the  350,000  Australians  who  depend  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  on  the  sugar  industry  for  their  livelihood. 

Australia’s  industry  is  not  an  industry  of  large  plantations.  The  10 
largest  farms  or  the  10  largest  growers  represent  about  2%  percent  of 
the  total  cane  production  in  Australia. 

The  average  size  of  the  cane  farm  in  Australia  is  60  acres.  The 
industry  receives  no  subsidy. 

The  income  of  the  farmers  comes  as  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  raw  sugar,  and  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
income  from  the  raw  sugar  sales  goes  to  the  farmer. 

We  believe  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  highest  or  perhaps  the 
highest  return  to  the  farmers  on  sales  anywhere  in  the  sugar  business. 

Australia’s  estimated  sugar  production  in  1962  is  1%  million  short 
tons.  This  is  comparable  to  the  production  of  the  Philippines. 

It  has  fully  mechanized  export  facilities  and  is  able  to  turn  ships 
around  quickly  for  speedy  shipment. 
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Australia  has  available  more  than  300,000  short  tons  of  raw  sugar 
each  year,  beginning  this  year,  for  the  U.S.  market.  This  is  additional 
to  the  sugar  that  is  needed  for  the  established  markets,  and  can  be 
produced  in  Australia  without  expanding  any  farm  or  mill  facilities. 
It  can  be  produced  from  existing  facilities. 

Australia  seeks  a  permanent  quota  and  a  share  in  the  reallocation 
of  the  Cuban  quota. 

I  should  like  to  make  Australia’s  position  completely  clear  on  this 
matter  of  the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota.  In  1960  the  Australian 
industry  stated,  and  I  am  told  that  it  has  been  stated  officially,  that 
it  would  claim  no  vested  right  whatsoever  in  temporary  reallocations 
when  Cuba  becomes  democratic. 

This  position  has  been  announced  publicly,  and  I  am  glad  to 
reaffirm  it  here  today. 

May  I  say,  finally,  that  it  would  be  a  serious  disappointment  il 
Congress  were  to  confine  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  new  quotas  or 
the  filling  of  the  reserved  Cuban  quota. 

We  feel  that  mere  geography  should  not  exclude  Australia  from  this 
market.  Australian  sugar  is  1,500  miles  closer  than  the  Philippines 
to  the  U.S.  eastern  coast  ports. 

We  have  confidence  that  Congress  will  recognize  Australia  as  a 
historic  U.S.  ally  and  a  significant  and  growing  customer  for  U.S. 
exports,  and  that  the  law  adopted  by  the  Congress  will  permit  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  sell  sugar  regularly  to  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Barnard. 

The  figures  which  I  have  indicate  that  previously  Australia  has 
had  no  permanent  quota. 

Mr.  Barnard.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  in  1961  it  was  given  a  temporary  quota  of 
90,000  tons. 

Mr.  Barnard.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  the  House  bill  provides  a  permanent 
quota  of  50,000  tons? 

Mr.  Barnard.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  it  assigns  a  temporary  quota  of  150,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Barnard.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  For  a  total  of  200,000  tons. 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  This  is  a  payment  at  the  world  price  of  $56  a 
ton,  and  an  annual  subsidy  in  the  amount  of  $11,200,000.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Barnard.  On  the  basis  of  the  calculation  you  are  making, 
I  assume  that  is  correct,  sir,  but  may  I  make  a  comment  on  it? 

Senator  Douglas.  Then  I  just  want  to  clarify  one  more  process  of 
the  multiplication. 

For  5  years  this  would  be  a  total  subsidy  of  $56  million? 

Mr.  Barnard.  May  I  make  a  comment  on  that,  sir? 

Senator  Douglas.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Barnard.  You  have  referred  repeatedly  in  these  hearings  to 
the  world  price  for  sugar. 
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[  am  sure  that  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  world  price 
is  an  uneconomic  price.  It  is  below  the  price  of  production  in  every 
producing  country  in  the  world. 

If  the  United  States  now  is  to  adopt  the  policy  of  buying  sugar  at 
distressed  prices  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  should  consider 
that  policy  seriously  in  light  of  the  other  policies  which  this  Congress 
has  supported  of  endeavoring  to  maintain  and  stabilize  commodity 
markets  in  the  world  and  to  arrive  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for 
producers  of  commodities  throughout  the  world. 

Obviously,  this  a  matter  for  the  Congress. 

We  urge,  before  you  adopt  a  policy  of  this  kind,  you  consider  that 
it  is  analogous,  at  least,  to  importing  below — well,  below-cost 
labor - 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Congress 
has  not  yet  committed  itself  to  an  international  cartel  in  the  field  of 
coffee  or  tea. 

I  hope  we  have  not  in  tin,  although  it  may  be  that  some  of  the 
actions  of  our  administrative  agencies  have  been  in  that  direction. 

So  that  sugar  is  almost  unique  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Barnard.  There  is  an  International  Sugar  Agreement  which, 
I  am  sure,  the  Senator  is  aware  of,  and  may  I  say  in  that  respect 
that  the  world  price,  the  so-called  world  price— which  is  now  the 
distressed  price  for  sugar,  is  below  the  price  provided  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Sugar  Agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  signatory. 

I  believe  all  of  these  elements  should  go  into  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  before  it  decides  that  this  is  a  reasonable  policy  on  which 
it  chooses  to  trade  with  its  friends. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  Australia  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth 
Sugar  Agreement? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Where  does  Australian  sugar  go  now? 

Mr.  Barnard.  It  is  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  to 
Canada,  and  then  it  is  sold  in  other  markets  in  the  world. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  price  does  Australia  realize  for  sugar 
sold  under  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement? 

Mr.  Barnard.  We  submitted  figures  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  which  indicated  that  the  average  net  return  f.o.b.  Australia, 
which  is  the  only  way  that  makes  sense  to  our  producers,  is  $75  to  $85 
a  ton. 

Senator  Douglas.  Four  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Barnard.  This  is  a  composite  price,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  are  asking  that  we  pa}r  6 %  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Barnard.  We  are  not  asking  that  you  pay  anything,  sir - 

Senator  Douglas.  Well - 

Mr.  Barnard.  We  are - 

Senator  Douglas.  At  American  prices  that  would  mean - 

Mr.  Barnard.  We  are  asking  for  the  opportunity  to  sell  on  this 
market. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes,  at  higher  prices  than  you  sell  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Senator,  the  price  which  the  United  Kingdom  pays 
and  which  a  great  many  countries  in  Europe  pay  for  their  sugar,  and 
which  they  have  decided  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  the  sugar, 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  price  which  the  United  States  pays. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Well  now,  just  a  minute.  The  price  we  would 
pay  would  be  6%  minus  half  a  cent  tariff,  minus  half  a  cent  freight. 

Do  you  say  that  you  are  getting  5){  cents  for  the  sugar  which  you 
sell  to  the  United  Kingdom? 

Mr.  Barnard.  In  terms  of  net  return - 

Senator  Douglas.  No,  I  am  speaking  in  terms  of  market  price. 

Do  you  say  that  you  get  the  same  price  for  sugar  sold  to  the  United 
Kingdom  as  you  would  get  in  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Tt  is  substantially  the  same,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well  now,  the  term  “substantially”  is  an  over¬ 
coat. 

It  covers  a  multitude  of  sins - 

Mr.  Barnard.  Sugar  is  sold  on  a  complicated  formula  which  in¬ 
cludes  partly  a  negotiated  price  and  partly  another  formula,  sir. 

You  do  not  come  out  with  exactly  the  same  figure.  The  amount  is 
substantially  the  same  and  the  net  return  to  Australian  growers  is 
substantially  the  same,  f.o.b.  Australian  ports. 

And  this  is  true  of  other  countries  in  the  world.  I  urge  this  on 
the  Senator,  to  suggest  that  the  U.S.  price — the  conclusion  which  the 
U.S.  Government  has  made  as  to  what  is  a  reasonable  and  fair  price 
for  paying  for  sugar,  is  not  one  that  only  the  United  States  has  made, 
but  other  nations  have  also  concluded  that  this  price  level  is  reasonable 
and  a  fair  figure  to  fix,  to  provide  an  adequate  return  and  an  adequate 
price  for  the  people. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  we  have  had  testimony  or  we  had  testi¬ 
mony  yesterday,  and  it  may  have  been  mistaken  testimony,  that  the 
British  price  was  less  than  the  American  price. 

I  think  it  was  in  connection  with  the  Fiji  Islands. 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  believe  it  was  Mauritius. 

Senator  Douglas.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Barnard.  Senator,  we  have  made  the  calculations  and  in 
terms  of  both  the  price  realized  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  net 
return  to  the  Australian  growers,  f.o.b.  Australian  ports,  give  or  take 
a  shilling,  they  come  out  even. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Will  you  yield,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes,  of  course. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Will  you  explain  why  the  differential  in  the 
price  is  not  reflected  in  the  return  to  the  Australian  sugar  industry? 

What  happened  in  between? 

Mr.  Barnard.  It  is  reflected  in  the  return,  sir.  I  said  it  is  the 
same  both  ways. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Well,  what  happens  to  the  cent  and  a  half? 

What  advantage  do  you  get  from  dealing  with  the  British  that 
would  offset  the  cent  and  a  half  difference  in  the  price?  There  must 
be  something  in  exchange. 

Is  there  an  indirect  subsidy  or - 

Mr.  Barnard.  Sir,  when  I  refer  to  the  United  Kingdom  price 
there  are  other  sugars  sold  in  other  ways  which  realize  different  prices 
in  different  markets,  and  I  was  referring  to  the  United  Kingdom  price 
to  illustrate  the  point  that  the  United  States  is  not  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  which  has  concluded  that  this  price  level  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price  level  to  pay  for  sugar  in  the  light  of  manufacturing, 
producing,  and  other  costs  that  are  reasonably  incurred  by  the 
farmers. 
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This  is  an  economic  price. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Well,  I  understand,  but  you  said  the  return 
to  the  Australian  sugar  industry  is  essentially  the  same,  whether  you 
get  5 XA  cents  from  us  or  4  cents  from  the  British. 

Mr.  Barnard.  No,  we  do  not  get  4  cents  from  the  British,  sir. 
The  United  Kingdom  price  is  higher. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Senator  McCarthy.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Barnard.  It  is  a  composite  price.  It  comes  out  the  same  as 
the  U.S.  price. 

Senator  McCarthy.  What  goes  into  the  composite  price? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Well,  it  is  purchased  under  two  kinds  of  formulas, 
sir,  and  the  net  result  of  the  composite  price  is  the  same  price  as  the 
United  States. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Well,  what  are  the  components  of  the  com¬ 
posite  price? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Part  of  it  is  sold  at  one  price  and  part  at  another. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Well,  what  price? 

Mr.  Barnard.  It  is  a  negotiated  price  for  part  of  the  sugar  that - 

Senator  McCarthy.  Well,  how  much  is  sold? 

What  is  the  negotiation?  How  much  do  you  get? 

Do  you  get  10  cents  a  pound  for  10,000  tons  or  how  do  you  sell  it? 

Mr.  Barnard.  No,  sir.  The  price  is  done  on  a  negotiated  basis. 

May  I  ask  a  representative  here  to  give  me  the  precise  figure? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barnard.  This  is  Mr.  Wheen. 

Senator  Douglas.  Very  glad  to  welcome  you,  sir. 

Would  you  explain? 

Mr.  Wheen.  Yes;  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  under 
the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement,  there  is  a  provision  for  what 
we  call  a  negotiated  price. 

This  is  a  price  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
agrees  to  pay  suppliers  to  that  market  under  this  agreement.  The 
price  is  worked  out  by  an  agreed  formula. 

The  formula  is  based  on  the  cost  established,  a  substantiated  cost 
of  production,  in  the  various  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  that 
supply  the  United  Kingdom. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  other  words,  it  varies  from  country  to 
country? 

Mr.  AVheen.  It  is  a  uniform  price,  and  the  reason  that  it  is  a 
uniform  price  is  it  is  an  average  price,  that  is  to  say,  based  on  the 
average  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Douglas.  Excuse  me,  but  perhaps  you  should  follow  this 
up. 

Senator  McCarthy.  No,  go  ahead. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  average  is  taken  from  countries  such  as 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  the  Fiji  Islands - 

Mr.  Wheen.  Australia - 

Senator  Douglas  (continuing).  And  Australia? 

Mr.  Wheen.  And  there  was  South  Africa  until  recently. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  what  do  you  get  in  England? 

Mr.  Wheen.  Yes.  This  price  provides  for — if  I  can  just  make 
this  point  before  answering  your  question  directly,  sir - 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Wheen  (continuing).  This  price  is  made  up  of  an  established 
average  cost  of  production  plus  a  margin,  a  margin  for  depreciation 
on  equipment  in  the  mills  and  the  fields  plus  a  profit  margin. 

The  total  price  is  then  declared  as  agreed,  and  this  is  the  results  of 
the  formula.  It  gives  the  price  at  an  annual  review. 

The  current  price  is  sterling  £45,  15s.  and  3d.  per  long  ton  tel  quel. 

'‘Tel  quel”  might  sound  technical  but  what  it  means  is  this,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  expression  of  the  U.S.  price  in  terms  of  the  current 
U.S.  Sugar  Act,  which  is  expressed  in  short  tons,  96°  polarization. 

The  Commonwealth  price  is  expressed  as  so  much  per  long  ton  tel 
quel,  that  is,  “as  it  is”  whether  it  is  98.5  polarization  or  any  other 
polarization. 

Now,  this  price  of  sterling  £45  15s.  3d.  per  long  ton  is  a  c.i.f.  price, 
but  it  is  not  the  c.i.f.  price  in  normal  commercial  terms,  because  the 
freight  element  in  that  price  is  the  prewar  freight  rate,  unrelated  to 
the  existing  current  level  of  freight  rates. 

This  is  a  matter  of  convenience  and  not  of  shenanegans. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  think  the  British  currency  is  fine,  but  what 
does  that  figure  out  in  dollars,  in  dollars  per  short  ton? 

Mr.  Wheen.  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  matter  of  arithmetical  calculation,  of 
multiplying  45.75  or  thereabouts  by  2.8. 

I  am  not  much  good  at  arithmetic,  but  that  will  give  the  answer. 

Perhaps  the  chairman  can  help  us. 

Senator  Curtis.  While  you  are  figuring  that  out  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Barnard  something,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Douglas.  Surely. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  Communist  world 
almost  90  percent  of  the  sugar  moves  in  some  sort  of  sugar  program. 

Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  is  no  world  price  other  than  a  dumping 
price  for  that  excess? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  appreciate  your  bringing  that  point  out,  Senator 
Curtis. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  significant  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
committee. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  I  think  it  is  quite  misleading  to  some  of  our 
people  and  some  of  our  consumers  here  because  the  sugar  business  in 
the  world  just  is  not  carried  on  under  a  free  world  price,  is  it? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  appreciate  your  emphasizing  that,  Senator.  T 
think  this  is  completely  correct. 

The  sugar  business  is  not  carried  on  at  that  price.  That  is  the  little 
tag  end,  distressed  market. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  now,  is  it  not  true  that  the  United  Kingdom 

is  buying  sugar  from  the  Communist  bloc  now? 

Mr.  Barnard.  To  my  knowledge,  no. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  are  not  buying  it  from  Poland? 

Mr.  Barnard.  To  my  knowledge,  no,  sir.  I  do  not  know  of  any, 
Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  these  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  not  selling  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  much  as  they  used  to,  are 
they? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Well,  the  United  Kingdom  has  lost  part  of  its  mar¬ 
ket,  because  the  United  Kingdom  was  actually  a  refining  nation  for 
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some  of  the  sugar  it  imported,  and  it  reexported  white  refined  sugar 
and,  as  it  has  been  brought  out  earlier,  it  has  lost  some  of  its  white 
refined  market  to  sugar  which  is  coming  from  the  Communist  bloc 
nations. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  being  handled  by  United  Kingdom  in¬ 
terests,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  my  information.  I  may  be  mistaken  but 
I  heard  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Barnard.  Your  information  may  be  better  than  mine,  sir.  I 
do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Wheen.  Can  I  answer  your  question? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wheen.  I  think  what  you  are  referring  to  here  is  a  particular 
type  of  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  sugar  comes  into  the 
United  Kingdom  and  is  reexported,  for  example: 

The  United  Kingdom  used  to  buy  substantial  quantities  of  San 
Domingo  sugar,  refine  it  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  sell  it  in  various 
countries  in  the  world — in  southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  and 
that  may  be  the  example.  Two  things  have  been  happening  re¬ 
cently.  Where  the  Soviet  bloc  has  been  expanding  their  trade, 
throughout  southeast  Asia  and  through  the  Middle  East  and 
capturing  a  market  for  export  sugar  which  was  formerly  the  United 
Kingdom’s. 

Now,  in  addition,  the  United  Kingdom  is,  in  effect,  an  open  market 
as  there  are  no  quotas  in  terms  of  importing  sugar  into  the  country; 
recently  there  has  been  a  lot  of  sugar  coming  from  the  continent, 
French,  Belgian,  and  sugar  from  Holland,  and  you  have  it  coming  in 
secondhand  rather  than  direct,  and  this  has  reached  a  volume  of 
something  between  100,000  and  200,000  tons  a  year. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  Board  of  Trade  has  decided  that  a  limit 
will  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  sugar  coming  into  the  country  from 
those  sources,  that  is,  France,  Belgium,  and  Eastern  European 
countries. 

Senator  Curtis.  By  “Eastern  European  countries”  you  mean 
Communist  countries? 

Mr.  Wheen.  Yes;  I  do. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  whether  the  sugar  is  or  is  not  actually  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  getting  sugar  from 
Communist  countries,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Wheen.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  United  Kingdom  Government, 
sir,  but  it  is  my  firm  impression  that  sugars  of  Eastern  European 
origin  have  been  coming  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  you  selling  as  much  Australian  sugar  in  the 
United  Kingdom  now  as  you  used  to? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  When  did  you  sell  your  first  sugar  into  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Barnard.  The  first  sugar  sold  in  the  United  States  was  last 
year,  sir,  1961. 

I  believe  some  sugar  was  sold  to  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  war, 
but  the  first  sugar  sold  in  the  United  States  for  the  U.S.  market  was 
1961. 
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Senator  Curtis.  Now,  you  say  that  you  have  available  300,000 
tons. 

Where  have  you  been  selling  that? 

Mr.  Barnard.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  we  harvest  all  of 
the  cane  which  is  presently  in  the  field.  Australia  has  not  harvested 
all  of  her  cane  in  the  past. 

If  we  harvested  all  of  the  cane  this  year  we  would  have  300,000  or 
in  excess  of  300,000  tons  available  for  this  market. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wheen.  Could  I  now  deal  with  the  question  that  you  posed, 
sir,  on  the  value? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  Wheen.  With  the  help  ol  someone  else,  and  I  have  not  checked 
the  figures,  but  I  do  have  these  figures  here,  sterling  45  pounds,  15 
shillings,  and  3  pence  is  equivalent,  in  round  figures,  to  $128  per 
long  ton,  which  is  the  equivalent  to,  per  short  ton  tel  quel  $114. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  much  is  that  a  pound? 

Mr.  Barnard.  5%  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  to  be  precise,  5.7  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  what  do  you  get  when  you  are  selling  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Barnard.  The  same,  sir.  Well,  it  is  the  price  less  the— — - 

Senator  Douglas.  Just  a  minute.  Is  this  the  only  price  you  get? 

Do  you  not  also  sell  to  Commonwealth  countries  at  the  world  price? 

Mr. Wheen.  No,  sir.  In  giving  the  price  of  sterling  45  pounds,  15 
shillings,  and  3  pence,  1  am  referring  to  what  we  call  a  negotiated  price. 

Australia  has  a  quota  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  313,500  tons  per 
annum. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes? 

Mr. Wheen.  At  the  negotiated  price.  That  price  currently  is 
sterling  45  pounds,  15  shillings,  and  3  pence. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  then,  is  that  all  the  sugar  that  you  sell? 

Mr.  Wheen.  To  the  United  Kingdom,  within  a  few  thousand  tons, 
that  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes,  but  what  about  the  other  Commonwealth 
countries? 

Mr.  Wheen.  Yes.  We  sell  to  Canada  and  to  New  Zealand. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  what  price  do  you  sell  to  them  at? 

Mr.  Wheen.  We  sell  basis  the  world  price,  because  there  is  prefer¬ 
ence  in  Canada  and  the  price  sold  to  New  Zealand  at  times - 

Senator  Douglas.  In  other  words,  you  sell  at  world  price  in  Canada 
and  New  Zealand? 

Mr.  Wheen.  Not  at  world  price,  sir.  This  is  basis  world  price. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  is  the  difference  between  world  price  and 
basis  world  price? 

Mr.  Wheen.  Well,  sir,  let  me  explain. 

We  would  offer  to  Canada  on  the  basis  of  the  world  price,  that  is  to 
say,  we  would  make  an  offer  to  them  of  a  cargo,  for  example,  if  the 
world  price  is  2.70,  it  would  be  something  like  2.70,  plus  additional 
freight  to  Canada — — 

Senator  Douglas.  How  much  additional? 

Mr.  Wheen.  This  is  a  marketing  operation  which  varies  from  day 
to  day,  depending  on  competition. 

Senator  Douglas.  How  much  do  you  get  on  sales  to  Canada? 
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Mr.  Wheen.  Sir,  when  we  speak  of  a  world  price,  please  believe 
me,  that  that  is  merely  a  price  which  is  fixed.  It  is  not  real - 

Senator  Douglas.  We  are  trying  to  get-  at  how  much  is  attached 
to  the  price. 

How  are  you  getting — how  much  are  you  getting  now? 

Mr.  Wheen.  1  think  if  I  put  it  this  way  you  will  understand  it: 
That  in  respect  to  Canada  there  is  a  preference  for  British  sugar, 
British  Commonwealth  origin  sugar,  entering  Canada. 

That  preference  is  the  equivalent  of  $1  per  hundred  pounds. 

Senator  Douglas.  One  cent  a  pound  or  $20  a  ton. 

Well,  now,  what  does  this  mean?  What  do  you  get?  I  will  not  say 
“what  will  you  get,”  but  what  do  you  get  per  pound  on  the  sugar 
sold  to  Canada? 

Is  this  2.7  plus  1  cent  or  3.7  cents? 

Mr.  Wheen.  That  is  correct,  sir.  That  is  close  enough. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  now,  at  last  we  are  getting  it.  You  are 
asking  the  United  States  to  pay  you  6.5  minus  1  or  5.5. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  what  United  Kingdom  pays;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  W  heen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Barnard.  Senator,  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before:  We  are 
not  asking  that  you  pay  that  amount.  We  are  asking  that  you  pay 
whatever  the  United  States  deems  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

Senator  Douglas.  1  understand. 

Senator  McCarthy.  We  want  to  be  as  fair  and.  reasonable  as  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Senator  Douglas.  Or  at  least  Canada. 

Senator  McCarthy.  How  many  thousand  tons  do  you  sell?  You 
sell  300,000  at  preferred  prices  in  England. 

How  many  thousands  of  tons  do  you  sell,  in  addition  to  that,  at  the 
preferred  but  not  the  most  preferred  price? 

Mr.  Barnard.  160,000  tons,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  In  the  Commonwealth? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  the  Commonwealth  or  Canada? 

Mr.  Barnard.  The  Commonwealth. 

Senator  McCarthy.  How  much,  in  addition  to  that,  do  you  sell  in 
the  world  market  in  other  areas  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Barnard.  It  is  approximately  150,000  tons,  Senator. 

Senator  McCarthy,  hi  addition? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  what  do  you  sell  for  in  the  world  market? 

Mr.  Barnard.  World  price. 

Senator  Douglas.  World  price? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Where  does  this  go,  now? 

Mr.  Barnard.  To  a  wide  variety  of  consuming  nations,  Senator. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Well,  which  ones  are  they?  European?  Con¬ 
tinental? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Malaya,  and  there  are  other 
purchasers,  too,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Tell  me  why  would  you  have  an  excess  capac¬ 
ity  of  300,000  tons  when  supposedly  you  have  been  selling  almost  two- 
thirds  of  your  sugar  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Barnard.  The  production  of  cane  has  improved  on  the  existing 
farms.  It  has  improved  very  substantially  over  the  years,  sir. 
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And  there  is  cane  now  in  the  fields  which  will  not  be  harvested 
because  there  is  no  market  for  it,  and  the  cane  will  simply  be  left  in 
the  fields. 

And  if  that  cane  is  harvested,  300,000  tons  will  be  available  or  over 
300,000  tons  will  be  available  for  the  U.S.  market. 

Senator  McCarthy.  But  you  have  been  selling  150,000  tons  in  an 
unprotected  market  which  every  witness  we  have  heard,  I  think,  has 
said  is  a  loss  market. 

Mr.  Barnard.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  And  you  tried  to  make  up  for  that  in  the  sale 
of  300,000  in  England  and  160,000  in  the  Commonwealth? 

Mr.  Barnard.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  That  is  strange  economics. 

Mr.  Barnard.  Up  until  the  time  that  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  was  destroyed  by  Cuba  the  world  market  price  was  not 
as  disorderly  as  it  is  now,  sir. 

And  you  do  not  turn  sugar  production  on  and  off,  depending  on  a 
fluctuation  in  price.  It  takes  time  for  these  things  to  reflect  them¬ 
selves  on  the  farms. 

Obviously,  there  is  hope  that  the  world  price  will  improve.  There 
is  no  assurance  that  it  will. 

There  is  certainly  hope  that  it  will  improve  up  to  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  urged  to  you  that  this 
committee  should  consider  seriously,  before  it  adopts  a  law  in  which 
the  United  States  says  that  it  will  purchase  commodities  below  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  in  all  of  the  producing  countries  of  the  world - 

Senator  McCarthy.  Well,  I  think  we  have  a  living  example  that 
you  do  not  get  reduced  production  by  reducing  prices. 

We  can  make  this  application  to  the  domestic  agriculture,  and  if 
we  do  we  might  get  the  House  of  Representatives  to  change  their 
point  of  view. 

Thank  you.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Curtis.  No  further  questions. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  I  would  like  to  make  a  point,  if  I  may. 

In  effect,  yon  are  asking  us  to  pay  you  a  higher  price  for  sugar  than 
you  collect  from  your  fellow  Commonwealth  country,  Canada? 

Mr.  Barnard.  At  this  moment,  sir,  if  we  sold  to  the  United  States 
at  the  present  domestic  price  it  would  be  at  a  higher  price;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  now,  do  you  think  the  United  States 
should  assume  a  greater  burden  to  aid  Australia  than  a  member  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  assumes? 

Mr.  Barnard.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  aiding  Australia;  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  nations. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  why  do  you  not  get  Canada  to  do  this? 

Why  should  we  pay  a  higher  price  for  your  sugar  than  your  sister 
Commonwealth  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  negotiation  and  determi¬ 
nation  by  the  governments  as  to  what  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  light 
of  all  of  the  circumstances. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  is  simply  verbiage 
to  conceal  any  justification. 

Mr.  Barnard.  Well,  Senator,  if  you  feel  that  that  is  a  fair  price, 
I  would  urge  that  the  committee  adopt  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  Adopt  what? 
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Mr.  Barnard.  The  Canadian  price.  At  least,  we  are  assured  that 
that  is  a  price  that  is  closer  to  the  production  cost. 

Senator  Douglas.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Is  Malaya  in  the  British 
Commonwealth? 

Mr.  Wheen.  In  a  sense;  yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  to  Malaya? 

Mr.  Barnard.  The  world  price. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  you  have  three  prices  inside  the  British 
Commonwealth? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  I  made  a  mistake,  sir. 

We  do  not  sell  it  at  that.  It  was  at  a  preference  price  there,  too. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  it  the  same  as  the  Canadian  price? 

Mr.  Wheen.  No,  different. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  it  lower  than  the  Canadian  price? 

Mr.  Wheen.  Yes,  sir,  but  these  things  are  not  as  simple  as  this, 
and  I  feel  sure  you  understand. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  other  words,  you  have  three  prices  within 
the  British  Commonwealth,  the  price  to  the  United  Kingdom,  a  price 
to  Canada,  and  a  price  to  Malaya. 

Are  there  any  other  prices  inside  the  Commonwealth? 

Mr.  Barnard.  This  is  not  a  matter  that  is  all  negotiated  at  single 
negotiations,  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Barnard.  These  are  prices  that  have  a  wide  range  of  reasons 
for  them. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  understand,  and  then  you  are  negotiating 
separately  with  us? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Well,  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  negotiation,  but  if 
you  choose  to,  I  will. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  you  are  appearing - - 

Mr.  Barnard.  That  is  correct,  sir.  We  think  that  there  are  facts 
which  we  hope  you  will  consider. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  why  I  say  it  is  a  negotiation. 

Mr.  Barnard.  We  are  not  negotiating  with  you  on  price,  sir.  If 
you  fix  the  price  that  is  the  price  it  will  be. 

Senator  Douglas.  Then  you  would  be  willing  to  sell  to  us  at  world 
price  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  We  want  to  come  into  the  market - 

Senator  Douglas.  And  you  would  gladly  accept  world  price? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Gladly  accept?  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  accepts 
a  price  below  production  costs  gladly. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  you  accept  world  price? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Senator  Douglas.  Strike  out  “gladly”  and  let  the  question  remain: 
Would  you  accept  world  price? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  do  not  think  you  can  answer  that  now,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  what  you  do  want  is  world  price  plus? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  Well,  I  would  say  that  is  a  negotiation 
on  price  as  well  as  on  quantity. 

Senator  McCarthy.  We  could  ask  for  at  least  favored  nation 
treatment. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  it  seems  to  be  close  to  favored  nation 
treatment. 
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Well  now,  do  you  not  think  this  might  weaken  the  ties  which  bind 
the  sister  Commonwealths  together? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Certainly  not,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  I!  you  get  a  higher  price  from  us  than  you  get 
from  Canada? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  that  not  make  you  look  more  affection¬ 
ately  upon  us  rather  than  upon  Canada? 

Air.  Barnard.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Douglas.  We  would  not  get  your  friendship  then  by 
doing  that? 

Mr.  Barnard.  You  certainly  would. 

Senator  Douglas.  We  do  not  lose  any  friendship? 

Air.  Barnard.  You  are  not  a  bit  inconsistent  sir,  to  have  friendship 
for  two. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  see.  But,  nevertheless,  you  think  we  should 
pay  more  than  Canada? 

Air.  Barnard.  Yes,  sir — no,  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  Canadian 
price  if  you  regard  that  as  a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  certainly. 

Smator  Douglas.  But  you  really  want  us  to  pay  the  British  price? 

Air.  Barnard.  Sir,  we  think  that  the  British  and  the  United  States 
in  the  past  have  made  a  determination  that  t  hat  is  a  price  representing 
a  fair  and  reasonable  return  to  farmers  who  are  growing  cane.  We 
regard  this  as  a  matter  of  determination  in  judgment. 

The  U.S.  price  is  not  so  out  of  the  skv  as  has  been  indicated  here. 

It  is  a  price  that  other  nations  have  concluded  is  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  price. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  do  you  not  think  you  are  endangering 
Commonwealth  ties,  making  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  more 
dependent  upon  the  United  States? 

Air.  Barnard.  Certainly  not,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  yes,  you  will  be.  You  will  be  getting 
your  market  not  nearly  inside  the  Commonwealth  but  in  the  United 
States. 

Alt-.  Barnard.  Sir,  we  are  trading  with  the  United  S  ates  in 
increasing  quantities  every  year. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  does  not  this  interfere  with  the  loyalty 
which  you  should  show  toward  your  Queen? 

Air.  Barnard.  Certainly  not,  sir.  They  are  not  a  bit  inconsistent. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Could  I  ask  a  question? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Somewhere  in  the  earlier  testimony  it  was 
stated  that  there  was  an  average  cost  of  production  figure  for  the 
whole  Commonwealth,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  then  you  begin  to 
determine  what  prices  should  be  paid. 

What  is  that  average  price? 

Air.  Barnard.  The  average  net  return  to  the  growers,  f.o.b., 
Australia,  from  Commonwealth  sales  is  $75  to  $85  a  ton. 

Senator  McCarthy.  No,  I  understand  that,  but  the  question  is: 

What  is  the  average  cost  of  production  that  has  been  estimated 
for  all  of  the  producers  of  sugar  within  the  Commonwealth? 

I  think  it  was  you  who  made  a  statement  earlier  that  this  was  the 
beginning,  and  then  on  that  basis,  why,  they  fixed  the  price  that 
England  determined  they  would  pay. 
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Mr.  Wheen.  I  think  you  will  appreciate,  Mr.  Senator,  that  when 
it  conies  to  questions  of  cost  of  production,  and  you  are  dealing  in  a 
competitive  field,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  they  are  confidential. 

And  inside  the  British  Commonwealth  agreement  the  actual  costs 
of  production,  as  established  for  individual  territories,  are  kept 
confidential  to  those  territories  concerned. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  assumed  that  this  average  that  you  find  in 
the  Commonwealth  might  be  an  average  for  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
we  might  be  able  to  determine  whether  we  are  paying  too  much  of  a 
premium  or  whether  the  price  we  are  offering  is  unfair  and  unreason¬ 
able  because  it  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Wheen.  I  think  1  can  answer  your  question  directly  if  1  may. 

You  are  referring  to  the  negotiated  price  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  average  price  that  I  quoted,  sterling  £45.15.3  per  long  term, 
brought  to  a  comparable  basis — that  is  either  c-.i.f.,  New  York,  or 
f.o.b.  the  territory  source,  or  c.i.f.,  United  Kingdom — and  I  mean  full 
I  c.i.f. — then  the  United  Kingdom  price  is  almost  exactly,  almost 
exactly,  the  current  U.S.  domestic  price;  that  is  to  bring  it  in  on  a 
comparable  basis  that  I  have  done  here,  before  duty,  and  I  repeat, 
before  duty. 

And  I  have  these  figures  here  where  I  have  calculated  this  on  the 
basis  of  f.o.b.,  Caribbean  ports. 

My  reason  for  taking  that  basis  is  that  that  is  how  the  world  price, 
so-called  world  price,  is  expressed. 

When  we  think  of  $2.70,  we  speak  of  $2.70  cents  f.o.b.  Caribbean 
ports. 

Now,  the  United  Kingdom  negotiated  price,  under  the  Common¬ 
wealth  agreement,  f.o.b.,  Caribbean  ports  per  long  ton  is  sterling  £44. 

The  U.S.  price,  c.i.f.  duty  paid  in  New  York,  $6.48,  deducting  duty 
and  freight  which  are  caculated  at  93  cents  to  bring  it  to  f.o.b.  Carib¬ 
bean  ports’  basis,  is  equal  to  sterling  £44  per  ton. 

In  other  words,  these  two  prices  1  am  dealing  with,  not  round 
pounds  but  pretty  close  to  round  pounds,  they  are  identical. 

And,  as  Mr.  Barnard  said,  this  is  not  an  oddity.  This  is  not  a 
unique  position.  This  does  not  imply  a  subsidy  because  if  you  go 
into  Europe  the  continental  countries  pay  virtually  the  same  level, 
within  a  few  shillings  per  ton,  of  these  figures  that  are  taken  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  have  been  taken  by  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  reasonably  remunerative  price  to  efficient  pi’oducers. 

And  it  is  on  that  basis  that  the  formula  of  the  United  Kingdom 
negotiated  price  is  calculated. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  you  make  separate  agreements  with  other 
Commonwealth  countries  for  the  lower  prices? 

Mr.  Wheen.  Sir,  within  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  statute  of 
Westminster  and  whatnot,  as  you  will  be  aware,  you  are  dealing  with 
separate  governments,  separate  entities,  with  separate  views,  and 
each  government  is  entitled  to  its  own  view,  United  Kingdom,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  United  States  of  America. 

And  as  far  as  the  Australian  sugar  industry  is  concerned,  we  would 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  views  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  Canada,  sir,  if  Canada  chooses  to  obtain  its  sugar  on  the  basis 
of  offering  a  preference  or  indicating  by  other  methods  that  it  will 
prefer  Commonwealth  sugar  against  others,  we  would  not  interfere. 

And  the  Commonwealth  and  other  territories  offer  sugar  on  that 
market  competitively. 
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Senator  Douglas.  But  the  aggregate  of  the  world  price  plus  the 
preferential  tariff  in  Canada  gives  you  a  net  of  3.7  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Wheen.  On  the  basis  of  the  present  market  price,  world 
market  price,  that  is  approximately  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Or  roughly  1.8  cents  below  the  price  which  the 
United  States  now  pays? 

Mr.  Wheen.  That  is  approximately  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  not  think  you  should  treat  us  as  well  as 
Canada? 

Mr.  Wheen.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  about  to  conduct  a  negotiation, 
but  if  that  is  the  price  that  the  United  States  considers  fair,  and  if 
you — I  will  go  a  bit  further,  because  I,  myself,  personally  would  not 
consider  that  a  fair  price. 

I  think  that  the  Canadians  should  be  paying  more  for  their  sugar 
than  they  do. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  you,  nevertheless,  consent  to  this  agree¬ 
ment  with  them? 

Mr.  Wheen.  No,  there  is  no  agreement,  sir.  This  is  an  open 
market. 

We  have  no  agreement  with  the  Canadians.  They  have  no  sugar 
bills  such  as  you  have  in  the  United  States  or  sugar  acts. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  you  think  we  should  pay  more  than  the 
Canadians  are  now  paying? 

Mr.  Wheen.  I  think  that  every  responsible  government  or  country 
should  pay  a  fair  price,  a  fair  price,  that  is  fair  both  to  the  producer 
and  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  do  not  want  to  badger  you,  so  to  speak,  but 
there  are  very  interesting  international  issues  here  which  deserve  to 
be  discussed  in  the  attitude  of  friendship. 

Then  you  feel  that  Canada  is  not  really  treating  you  properly? 

Mr.  Wheen.  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  go  and  take  any  segment 
of  international  trade  and  say  that  you  have  been  receiving  unfair 
treatment  because  in  other  respects  of  our  trade  relations  with  Canada, 
overall,  they  are  not  that  way. 

I  think  Mr.  Bernard  has  pointed  out  that  we  felt  an  adverse  balance 
of  payments  against  Australia  of  $0.5  billion  a  year,  and  each  dollar 
to  us  in  Australia  means  a  lot,  and  we  are  not  asking  a  great  deal  to 
have  our  name  included  on  the  list  to  enable  us,  to  just  have  the  right 
of  selling  in  this  market. 

You  see,  in  the  case  of  Hannover,  all  the  world  can  compete  there. 
In  this  market  today  it  has  not  been  the  case. 

Indeed,  Australia  has  been  completely  excluded. 

Senator  Douglas.  We  would  like  to  have  all  the  world  compete  in 
our  market. 

We  would  like  to  adopt  the  Canadian  system  and  have  a  world 
price  and  open  our  doors — - — 

Senator  Curtis.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  a  question? 

Senator  Douglas.  Oh,  certainly. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  are  you  implying  by  the  term  “we”? 

Senator  Douglas.  “We”?  I. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  see. 

Well,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  providing  sugar  for  the 
tables  in  America  from  those  places  in  the  world  that  are  most  success¬ 
ful  in  exploiting  human  labor,  and  that  is  what  established  the  world 
price. 
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I  want  no  part  of  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  respectfully  disagree  with  our  distinguished 
chairman. 

Senator  McCarthy.  But  I  hope  you  will  vote  with  me  on  the 
migratory  farm  bill  next  time - 

Senator  Curtis.  I  probably  will.  Our  sugarbeets  are  getting 
largely  mechanized.  We  are  not  interested  in  that. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Not  any  more? 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Barnard,  we  ask  this  question  of  everyone 
who  appears.  I  hope  you  will  not  resent  it  if  we  ask  this  question  of 
you. 

Do  you  have  a  fee  for  representing  the  Australian  interests? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  want  to  state  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  have,  in  advance  of  receiving  the  telegram,  sir, 
written  a  letter  to  you  which  I  will  be  delighted  to  read  if  that  will 
answer  it,  and  I  will,  of  course,  file  it  with  you. 

Thf>  committee  has  requested  we  submit  a  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
agreement  between  our  firm  and  the  Queensland  Sugar  Board  and  the  Australian 
sugar  industry. 

In  January  1961  our  firm  entered  into  a  3-month  retainer  agreement  with  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  a 
privately  owned  Austalian  corporation,  was  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Queensland 
Sugar  Board  and  the  Australian  sugar  industry. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  3-month  period  the  retainer  agreement  was  replaced 
by  an  oral  arrangement  under  which  professional  services  were  rendered  on  a 
normal  professional  basis,  that  is  to  say,  statements  were  submitted  and  payments 
were  received  based  on  the  amount  of  work  involved  together  with  reimbursement 
for  out-of-pocket  disbursements. 

As  a  normal  professional  arrangement,  the  agreement  with  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  terminable  at  any  time  by  either  party  on  giving  notice. 

The  agreement  is  in  no  way  contingent  on  the  amount  of  sugar  which  the 
Australian  sugar  industry  ships  or  sells  in  the  U.S.  market. 

And  may  T  say  that  in  this  connection  while  Australia  sold  90,000 
tons  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  in  1961  it  was  not  reflected  in  any 
contingent  way  or  in  any  way  in  our  fee. 

Our  firm  also  performs  regular  professional  services  for  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  on  matters  not  related  to  the  sugar  legislation  in  the  United 
States.  All  sums  received  from  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  pro¬ 
fessional  services  are  included  in  the  statement  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  exhibit  B  to  the  form  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  for  the  6-month  period  ended  June  30,  1961,  setting  forth  the  con¬ 
tractual  relationships  between  our  firm  and  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
Ltd. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  what  is  your  fee? 

Mr.  Barnard.  It  is  not  fixed,  sir.  It  depends  on  the  amount  of 
work  which  is  done. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  did  it  amount  to  last  year? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  can  tell  you  the  amount  of  fees  received,  if  that 
is  what  you  would  like  me  to  give  you. 

I  have  it  here. 

From  January  1  to  June  30,  1961,  fees  in  the  amount  of  $10,500 
were  received. 

From  July  1  through  December  31,  fees  in  the  amount  of  $8,250. 
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Thus  far  this  year,  from  January  1  through  March  31,  1962,  fees 
in  the  amount  of  $4,400  were  received. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  have  an  allowance  for  expenses? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Out-of-pocket  expenses,  sir,  such  as  telephone,  tele¬ 
graph,  and  normal - 

Senator  Douglas.  No  entertainment  allowance? 

Mr.  Barnard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Barnard.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  shall  1  submit  this  letter  or  may  I  regard  it  as 
submitted? 

Senator  Douglas.  I  think  we  asked  to  have  it  submitted. 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  letter  follows:) 


Cleary,  Gottlieb  &  Steen, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  23,  1962. 

The  Chairman, 

Senate  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Committee  has  requested  we  submit  a  statement 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  agreement  between  our  firm  and  the  Queensland  Sugar 
Board  and  the  Australian  sugar  industry. 

In  January  1961,  our  firm  entered  into  a  3-month  retainer  agreement  with  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  a 
privately  owned  Australian  corporation,  was  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Queensland 
Sugar  Board  and  the  Australian  sugar  industry. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  3-month  period  the  retainer  agreement  was  replaced 
by  an  oral  arrangement  under  which  professional  services  were  rendered  on  a 
normal  professional  basis,  that  is  to  say,  statements  were  submitted  and  payments 
were  received  based  on  the  amount  of  work  involved  together  with  reimbursement 
for  out-of-pocket  disbursements. 

As  a  normal  professional  arrangement,  the  agreement  with  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  terminable  at  any  time  by  either  party  on  giving  notice. 

The  agreement  is  in  no  way  contingent  on  the  amount  of  sugar  which  the 
Australian  sugar  industry  ships  or  sells  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Our  firm  also  performs  regular  professional  services  for  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  on  matters  not  related  to  the  sugar  legislation  in  the  United 
States.  All  sums  received  from  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  profes¬ 
sional  services  are  included  in  the  statement  filed  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  exhibit  B  to  the  form  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  for  the  6-month  period  ended  June  30,  1961,  setting  forth  the  contractual 
relationships  between  our  firm  and  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Barnard. 


Exhibit  B 

Registrant  is  retained  by  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Sydney, 
Australia,  to  render  legal  advice  regarding  the  U.S.  sugar  laws  and  their  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  services  for  which  the  registrant  is  retained  include  giving  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  concerning  any  proposals  that  affect  U.S.  sugar  imports  under 
the  Sugar  Act.  Registrant  was  originally  retained  for  a  period  of  3  months, 
from  January  to  March  1961.  Since  the  conclusion  of  that  period,  registrant  has 
been  rendering  the  above-described  services  pursuant  to  an  oral  arrangement 
subject  to  the  normal  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  attorney-client  relation¬ 
ships. 
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(The  following  was  later  received  for  the  record :) 

Included  in  1961  foreign  agents  registration  statements 


Period  covered 

Fees 

Disburse¬ 
ments  in¬ 
curred 

Disburse¬ 
ments  reim¬ 
bursed 

$10,  500 

$600.  98 

$286. 78 

July  1-Dec.  31,  1961  _  - 

8, 250 

1,618. 17 

1, 876. 08 

To  be  included  in  June  30,  1962,  foreign  agents  registration  statement 


Fees 

Disburse¬ 

ments 

Jan  1  Mar  31  1962  _ _ _ _ 

$4, 400 

$466.  83 

Senator  Douglas.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Purcell.  We  are  very 
glad  to  have  you,  Mr.  Purcell. 

You  have  a  very  distinguished  record  of  public  service.  We  are 
very  glad  to  welcome  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  GANSON  PURCELL,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
NICARAGUA  SUGAR  ESTATES,  LTD. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Ganson 
Purcell.  I  appear  on  behalf  of  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates,  Ltd., 
Nicaragua’s  largest  sugar  pi’oducer.  We  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  present  a  statement  in  Nicaragua’s  behalf. 

We  believe  the  United  States  should  rely  upon  Nicaragua  for  a 
larger  portion  of  its  sugar  requirements  than  that  proposed  under 
H.R.  12154.  The  reasons  in  support  of  our  position  are  set  forth  in 
my  testimony  on  May  24,  1962,  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  the  detailed  statements  that 
I  made  there.  I  would,  however,  like  to  summarize  briefly  the  views  of 
Nicaragua’s  sugar  producers  on  S.  3290  and  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
12154  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Let  me  say  first  that  we  endorse  the  basic  principles  of  H.R.  12154. 
That  bill  rejects  the  proposals  for  a  so-called  global  quota  and  recap¬ 
ture  of  premium  which  are  contained  in  S.  3290.  The  House  bill 
reaffirms  the  major  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  and  projects 
into  the  future  the  essential  elements  of  a  sugar  program  which  has  met 
with  notable  success  for  more  than  a  quarter  ol  a  century.  As  a 
means  of  insuring  adequate  and  stable  sugar  supplies,  it  retains  the 
area-by-area,  country-by-country  quota  system — a  cornerstone  of 
existing  sugar  legislation.  We  believe  these  features  are  essential  to 
a  sound  sugar  program  for  the  United  States. 

However,  on  behalf  of  Nicaragua,  we  urge  the  committee  to  modify 
H.R.  12154  in  two  respects: 

(1)  Provide  Nicaragua  with  a  minimum  basic  quota  of  not  less  than 
50,000  tons  by  increasing  its  percentage  proration  ol  the  quotas  fixed 
as  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
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(2)  Permit  Nicaragua  to  ship  direct-consumption  sugar  within  such 
basic  quota  during  the  life,  of  the  new  law,  to  the  extent  of  the  average 
amount  of  sugar  entered  by  it  during  the  years  1957,  1958,  and  1959. 
This  would  require  an  increase  of  the  ceiling  in  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  207  of  the  1948  act  to  such  percentage  proration  as 
may  be  fixed  for  Nicaragua  in  section  202(c)(3).  Historically,  Nica¬ 
ragua  has  always  been  permitted  modest  entries  of  direct-consumption 
sugar.  The  House  bill  would  eliminate  all  such  shipments  by  Nica¬ 
ragua  in  the  future.  Our  proposal  would  enable  Nicaragua  to  enter 
into  the  United  States  annually  about  10,800  tons  of  direct-consump¬ 
tion  sugar. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  considerations  we  believe  support  our  sug¬ 
gestions.  As  stated  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  its 
report,  accompanying  H.R.  12154,  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  is  to  “permit  nearby  friendly  foreign  countries  to 
participate  equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  double 
purpose  of  expanding  international  trade  and  insuring  a  stable  and 
adequate  supply  of  sugar.”  We  believe  our  proposals  are  consistent 
with  these  objectives. 

(1)  Nicaragua  is  nearby.  In  terms  of  geography  it  is  a  logical 
source  of  sugar  for  the  United  States.  By  sea  it  is  accessible  to  the 
major  ports  of  the  United  States;  by  land  it  is  linked  to  U.S.  shipping 
centers  over  the  newly  completed  Inter-American  Highway — a 
factor  which  could  be  of  critical  importance  in  times  of  international 
emergency. 

(2)  Among  nearby  foreign  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
Nicaragua  has  few  peers.  I  do  not  need  to  detail  for  members  of 
this  committee  its  long  record  of  steadfast  loyality  to  the  United 
States  in  every  international  forum,  including  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  I  would  add  only  that 
Nicaragua’s  friendship  for  the  United  States  is  not  now,  and  never 
has  been,  up  for  barter;  it  will  continue  undiminished,  regardless  of 
what  sugar  legislation  emerges. 

(3)  As  far  as  an  opportunity  to  participate  equitably  in  the  U.S. 
sugar  market  is  concerned,  we  ask  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
examine  table  2  appearing  on  pare  15  of  the  House  committee’s  report. 
That  tables  shows  final  basic  quotas  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  for 
the  first  years  of  such  act,  each  major  extension  thereof,  and  for  recent 
years.  The  portion  of  the  table  dealing  with  the  proportions  for 
Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mexico,  and  Nicaragua,  respectively, 
is  reproduced  here: 

Proration  of  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the 

Philippines 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Area  or  country 

1948 

1953 

1957 

1960 

1962,  as  of 
May  31 
adjusted  to 
annual  rate 

Peru _ _ __  _ 

5, 903. 6 
3,  542. 2 

3. 204. 1 

5. 429. 2 

50, 109 
26. 641 
11,046 
7, 550 

77, 124 
60, 420 
43, 134 
11, 588 

138, 827 
130, 957 
115,  809 
19, 766 

108, 518 
96, 308 
80, 108 
15, 748 

Dominican  Republic . . . 

Mexico _  _ 

Nicaragua .  . . 
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In  1948  Nicaragua’s  basic  quota  was  second  only  to  that  of  Peru 
and  was  greater  than  that  of  both  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
By  1953,  it  had  slipped  to  fourth  place.  In  1948,  Nicaragua  supplied 
over  30  percent  of  the  sugar  provided  by  these  four  countries;  by  1960 
it  provided  less  than  5  percent. 

The  principal  factor  responsible  for  this  development  has  been  the 
arbitrary  and  unexplained  limitation  in  the  1956  extension  act  of 
Nicaragua’s  participation  in  the  post-1956  growth  of  U.S.  sugar 
requirements.  It  shared  in  that  growth  to  the  extent  of  only  one-half 
of  1  percent,  while  the  participation  of  the  other  three  countries 
ranged  from  4.3  percent  to  over  5  percent.  Nicaragua  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  were  thus  prevented  during  the  intervening  years  from  ex¬ 
panding  their  production  consistent  with  their  ability  to  do  so,  until 
they  were  called  upon  in  1960  to  assist  in  filling  the  gap  resulting  from 
the  Cuban  political  upheaval.  A  basic  quota  of  at  least  50,000  tons — • 
roughly  equivalent  to  Nicaragua’s  estimated  1962  exportable  surplus— 
would  contribute  toward  restoring  it  to  a  more  equitable  participation 
in  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 

(4)  The  stated  objective  of  the  act  of  “expanding  international 
trade”  will  be  furthered  by  increasing  Nicaragua’s  participation  in  the 
U.S.  sugar  market.  During  the  past  10  years  the  balance  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries  has  consistently  favored  the  United  States 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  table  below,  taken  from  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  International  Monetary  Fund  sources: 


Nicaragua-United  States  trade 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Year 

Imports 
from  the 
United 
States 

Percent 

of 

total 

Exports  to 
the  United 
States 

Percent 

of 

total 

Balance  in 
favor  of 
the  United 
States 

1952. _ _ _ 

28, 330 

71.34 

27, 149 

52.89 

-1, 181 

1953 _ 

28,  297 

64.  97 

24,  810 

45.  57 

-3, 457 

1954 _ 

37,915 

65. 03 

28,  608 

45.  57 

-9, 307 

1955 _ _ _ 

45,  402 

65. 19 

30,  249 

37.80 

-15, 153 

1956 _ _ 

43, 161 

62.  72 

25, 167 

38. 67 

-17, 994 

1957 _ _ _ 

47,  070 

58. 17 

27, 830 

39.08 

-19, 240 

1958 _ _ _ 

42,  804 

54. 92 

26, 151 

36.  79 

-16,  653 

1959 _ 

34,  767 

52.  01 

19,216 

26.62 

-15,551 

1960. _ _ _ _ 

37,  746 

52.63 

26, 872 

42.74 

-10,874 

1961 _ _ 

1  26,  900 

i  22,  700 

i  -4, 200 

i  For  the  10  month  period  ended  Oet.  31,  1961. 


From  Nicaragua’s  standpoint,  this  trade  balance  has  been  drastically 
unfavorable  and  has  created  increasingly  difficult  balance-of-payments 
problems.  Dollars  earned  by  Nicaragua  through  the  exportation  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  are  urgently  needed,  not  only  to  enable 
Nicaragua  to  maintain  and  even  increase  its  purchases  of  commodities 
and  manufactured  articles  in  the  United  States,  but  also  to  alleviate 
its  balance-of-payments  problems. 

Before  I  close,  I  should  like  to  give  the  committee  a  few  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  distribution  of  the  returns  from  the  operations  of  the 
Nicaraguan  sugar  industry.  Much  has  been  said  about  enormous 
profits  accruing  to  a  very  few  wealthy  persons  vvho  are  said  to  control 
Latin  American  sugar  production  at  the  expense  of  the  workers  upon 
whom  production  depends.  This  simply  is  not  true  in  the  case  of 
Nicaragua. 
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The  sales  which  Nicaragua  has  been  able  to  make  into  the  United 
States  during  the  past  2  crop-years  have  resulted  in  very  material 
improvements  in  benefits  to  workers  in  the  sugar  industry,  benefits 
which  include  a  25-percent  increase  in  wages,  provisions  for  housing 
and  medical  care,  and  various  fringe  benefits  flowing  from  the  new 
Labor  Code — all  in  keeping  with  the  Punta  del  Este  Charter  and  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  A  further  15-percent  increase 
in  wages  is  to  go  into  effect  shortly  under  the  provisions  of  the  Labor 
Code.  The  sugar  industry  now  gives  a  greater  return  to  its  workers 
than  any  other  industry  in  Nicaragua.  These  benefits  have  been 
financed  by  the  expenditure  of  70  percent  of  the  United  States  premium 
on  sales  of  Cuban  deficit  shipments  in  those  years. 

In  addition  to  direct  workers’  benefits,  the  Nicaraguan  producers 
invested  $1,200,000  in  new  machinery  and  irrigation  equipment — all 
bought  in  the  United  States — to  modernize  its  plant  facilities,  and 
$1,300,000  in  maintenance  and  operation  expenses.  Without  the  con¬ 
tinued  ability  to  ship  the  requested  amount  to  the  United  States, 
Nicaragua  will  be  required  to  cutback  its  production  and  the  program 
begun  will  suffer  accordingly. 

The  costs  of  production  come  to  an  average  total  of  just  over  5  cents 
per  pound.  After  costs  of  shipment  and  insurance,  the  profit  to  the 
producer  is  about  one-half  cent  per  pound.  Not  only  are  substantial 
benefits  conferred  on  the  workers,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  but  the 
return  to  the  shareholders  of  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates  and  the  other 
producers  does  not  exceed  6  percent  on  their  invested  capital. 

We  ask  your  earnest  and  favorable  consideration  of  Nicaragua’s 
views  on  the  pending  legislation  and  of  the  position  which  it  seeks  in 
the  U.S.  sugar  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  should  like  to  advert  to  some  figures 
which  I  understand  you  put  in  the  record  a  couple  of  days  ago  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  holdings  in  the  wages  paid  in  Nicaragua. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures  which  you  gave - 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  the  figures  which  I  gave  indicated  that 
Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates,  Ltd.,  owned  approximately  24  percent  of  the 
land  and  milled  approximately  61  percent  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Well,  as  to  that,  sir,  it  may  have  been,  as  far  as  the 
acreage  is  concerned,  around  that  figure  prior  to  the  past  year. 

At  present  there  are  40,000  acres  of  land-planted  cane  in  Nicaragua, 
of  which  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates  owns  about  6,000  acres,  which  is 
about  15  percent. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  the  increase  in  acreage,  as  I  understand 
it,  between  1961  and  1962  is  approximately  17,000  acres. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  do  not  know  that  exact  figure,  but  I - 

Senator  Douglas.  So  the  figure  which  I  gave  may  have  been 
correct  in  1960,  but  overstates  your  percentage  now  in  1962. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Well,  that  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  acres. 

The  new  social  and  economic  reform  laws  which  are  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  Nicaragua  include  land  reform  laws,  which  will  require 
limits  of  individual  holdings  of  land  and  some  of  the  land  previously 
owned  by  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates,  they  have  sold  in  anticipation  of 
these  legislative  limitations. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  see.  Now,  are  the  figures  correct  on  milling? 

Mr.  Purcell.  It  is  about  55  to  60  percent;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Now,  I  also  gave  figures  that  the  Somoza  family 
owned  approximately  14  percent  of  the  land  and  milled  approximately 
27  percent  of  the  sugar. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Purcell.  As  to  milling,  I  am  unable  to  confirm  that.  My 
people  inform  me  that  they  think  the  statement  as  to  14  or  15  percent 
of  the  acreage  is  probably  just  about  correct. 

It  is  about  the  same  number  of  acres  as  is  now  owned  by  the  Nica¬ 
ragua  Sugar  Estates. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  am  not  able  to  pronounce  all  of  these  Spanish 
1  names. 

There  is  an  El  Polvon  group  which  are  listed  as  owning  5  percent 
of  the  acreage,  and  it  does  not  appear  among  the  millers  of  sugar. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  do  not  know  of  that  name,  sir.  There  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  owners  who  do  not  do  their  own  milling. 

That  is  why  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates’  milling  figure  is  as  much  out 
of  proportion  to  their  acreage  holdings,  because  they  grind  cane  for 
independent  owners. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well — pardon  me.  Had  you  finished? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  There  is  another  firm,  Lacayo  Montealegre - 

Mr.  Purcell.  That  “Montelegre” — I  am  familiar  with  that  name. 

Senator  Douglas.  My  figures  indicate  that  they  own  3  percent  of 
the  land  and  mill  8  percent  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Your  figures  probably  are  correct,  Senator.  I  do 
not  know. 

Now,  as  to  wages,  as  I  have  already  indicated  in  my  statement, 
they  have  been  increased  in  the  past  2  years.  Farm  wages  now 
average  a  little  over  $2  a  day.  They  range  from  $1.70  to  $2.60  a  day ; 
while  factory  and  mill  and  office  wages  range  from  $2.30  a  day  to 
$7.10  a  day. 

With  respect  to  payments  to  individual  farmers — independent  cane 
farmers  own  just  slightly  over  50  percent  of  the  acreage.  A  great 
deal  of  their  cane  is  purchased  and  milled  by  Nicaragua  Sugar 
Estates — -in  fact,  about  52  percent  of  their  mill  output  is  purchased 
from  these  independent  farmers. 

That  is  purchased  on  the  basis  of  a  return  to  the  farmer  of  about 
60  percent  of  the  gross  price  realized  on  the  sale  of  the  sugar. 

Of  course,  the  price  will  depend - 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  that  a  sliding  scale? 

Mr.  Purcell.  It  will  depend  on  how  much  the  sugar  is  sold  for 
and  in  what  market. 

Incidentally,  the  sugar  purchased  from  the  farmers,  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying,  is  sugar  which  is  first  devoted  to  the  export  market. 
With  respect  to  the  wages  I  have  mentioned,  I  should  say  that  those 
wages  do  not  include  housing  and  school  provisions  and  hospital  and 
medical  care  and  paid  vacations  and  other  fringe  benefits  provided 
under  the  Labor  Code. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Purcell,  do  I  understand  that  in  1961  your 
permanent  quota  was  15,748  tons  for  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  think  that  is  1962  annualized,  yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Oh,  I  see.  But  is  it  true  that  about  6,000  of 
this  was  unfilled? 
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Mr.  Purcell.  That  may  be,  sir.  There  is  some  sugar  on  the  high 
seas  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  temporary  quota  was  25,897? 

Mr.  Purcell.  From  the  Cuban  cutback? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  5,239 - — 

Mr.  Purcell.  Just  a  moment,  sir.  I  think  I  am  getting  mixed  up 
a  little  bit  here. 

You  are  talking  about  1961? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Purcell.  And  that  is  what  we  should  talk  about. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Purcell.  There  was  a  shortfall  in  1961  of  about  6,000  tons, 
owing  to  an  extraordinary  storm  damage  which  occurred  and  which 
caused  a  great  deal  of  flooding  which  damaged  the  crop  in  the  1961 
year. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  that  you  actually  shipped  to  this  country 
about  30,000  tons? 

Mr.  Purcell.  In  1961;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  the  quota,  under  the  House  bill,  is  30,000 
permanent  and  no  temporary? 

Mr.  Purcell.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  other  words,  it  continues  the  actual  ship¬ 
ments  of  1961,  but  your  contention  is  that  this  failure  to  fill  the  higher 
quotas  for  1961  was  due  to  the  storm  and  you  should  not  be  per¬ 
manently  penalized  for  the  storm? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words — let  me  give  you  another 
figure.  The  anticipated  or  estimated  1962  production  was — this  is 
exportable  surplus — between  47,500  and  50,000  tons.. 

Now,  I  have  just  been  informed  there  is  a  million  tons  of  cane 
planted  at  the  present  time  against  the  next  season’s  cutting  and 
grinding,  and  their  usual  yield  is  approximately  10  percent. 

That  is  around  200  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  of  cane,  which,  of 
course,  would  bring  the — this  would  be  overall — bring  it  around  to  a 
figure  of  probably  100,000  tons,  and  the  local  consumption  rate  is 
about  40,000,  or  slightly  over. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  export  to  other  countries? 

Mr.  Purcell.  We  have  not  in  about  3  years,  not  since  the 
Cuban - 

Senator  Douglas.  When  you  did  export,  did  you  sell  at  the  world 
price? 

Mr.  Purcell.  About  5,000  tons  were  sold  in  2  years  at  the  world 
price,  which  in  both  of  those  years  caused  a  slight  loss  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  you  tell  us  something  about  the  Nica¬ 
ragua  Sugar  Estates  which  you  represent? 

Mr.  Purcell.  It  is  a  corporation,  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Nicaragua. 

It  is  publicly  held  by  something  over  200  shareholders.  It  engages 
in  the  sugar  growing  and  milling  business  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
other  allied  fields. 

Just  what  they  are  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  they  are  minor. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  American  interests  own  any  shares  in  the 
Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates? 
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Mr.  Purcell.  Yes;  I  believe  approximately  a  25-percent  interest. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  my  information.  And  will  you  identify 
the  American  interests? 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  you  identify  the  American  interests? 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot,  sir. 

You  mean  who  the  individual  stockholders  are? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  do  not  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Purcell,  you  have  heard  these  questions. 
Would  you  state  your  fee? 

Mr.  Purcell.  We  are  employed  by  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates  as 
attorneys.  Our  arrangement  with  them  has  been,  since  October  of 
1960,  on  a  basic  retainer  basis  of  $1,250  per  3  months,  per  quarter - 

Senator  Douglas.  $5,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Purcell.  At  that  rate ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Any  allowance  for  expenses? 

Mr.  Purcell.  We  are  paid  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

Senator  Douglas.  No  allowance  for  entertainment? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  there  a  contingent  proposition  or  provision? 

Mr.  Purcell.  There  is  no  contingent  provision  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  quota,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

I  should  explain  that  the  basic  quota — I  am  sorry — the  basic  re¬ 
tainer  is  applied  to  work  done,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  work  done 
exceeds  that  amount  and  justifies  a  higher  billing,  it  is  understood 
that  that  will  be  done. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  if  the  quota  increases  you  do  not  get  an 
increase? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  have  anything,  Senator  McCarthy? 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  note  in  your  testimony  your  concern  over 
the  fact  that,  based  upon  the  share  of  the  American  sugar  market 
which  should  be  given  to  Nicaragua— that  was  determined  in  the 
change  in  the  1956  act;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes,  in  the  1956  act,  as  I  have  said,  while  Nicaragua 
still  maintained  a  respectable  position  among  those  four  traditional 
suppliers,  it  received  a  very  small  incremental  participation  in  growth 
of  the  U.S.  sugar  requirements  with  the  result  that  they  fell  very  well 
behind. 

The  country  has  a  very  good  capacity  for  expanding  its  production 
but  it,  of  course,  did  not  do  so,  knowing  that  there  was  no  assured 
market  for  the  sale  of  this  sugar. 

At  the  time  that  the  Cuban  problem  arose  they  did  increase.  They 
had  a  small  surplus  on  hand  at  the  time,  and  then  they  did  increase 
their  acreage  and  facilities,  but  very  conservatively,  so  that  they 
would  not  run  into  the  real  problem  of  having  to  cut  well  back  once 
they  were  no  longer  assured  of  the  large  allocations  of  the  Cuban 
deficit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  act  as  amended  in  1960  and  1961  the 
theoretical  participation  of  Nicaragua  in  the  Cuban  cutback  would 
have  been  three  times  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  what  was  actually 
assigned  to  them  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  produce. 
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Senator  McCarthy.  In  the  views  of  the  traditional  allocation  or 
if  they  had  made  the  assignment  on  the  ability  to  produce — — 

Mr.  Purcell.  If  the  assignment  had  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
arithmetical  allotments  provided  for  use  by  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  the  act,  as  amended,  then  the  excess  allocation  of  the 
Cuban  cutback,  plus  the  basic  quota,  would  have  come  to  about 
150,000  tons.  But,  of  course,  they  could  not  produce  and  supply 
that  much  sugar. 

So  that  the  largest  allotment  that  has  been  made  in  the  3  years  was 
about  50,000  tons,  including  basic  quota. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Was  it  in  the  1956  act  that  the  percentage 
method  was  discarded  and  they  went  to  a  fixed-tonnage  allocation  and 
began  then  from  that  point  on  having  the  problem  of  the  question  of 
assigning  quotas  every  time  the  act  came  up? 

Was  that  in  1956?  . 

Mr.  Purcell.  Well,  I  am  not  sure,  Senator,  but  I  think  it  may  have 

been  in  1953,  the  old  1.36 - 

Senator  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Percentage  allocation?  It  was  before  1956. 

Senator  McCarthy.  It  was  before  1956. 

Mr.  Purcell.  But  in  1956  the  4-percent  participation  for  full-duty 
countries  was  applied  and  then  the  growth  participation 

Senator  McCarthy.  Was  changed? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Was  changed,  yes. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Is  it  your  opinion  now  that  the  earlier  practice 
of  more  or  less  allocating  it  on  a  percentage  basis  established  or  made 
for  more  stability  in  the  whole  sugar  supplying  operations  of  Central 
America  than  the  more  recent  practice  of  reassigning  quotas  every 
time  the  act  comes  up  for  renewal? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Well,  of  course,  in  the  cane-growmg  countries, 
Senator,  if  thev  know  how  much  they  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to 
deliver  over  a  'period  of  5  years  or  4  years  they  are  much  better  off 
because,  as  I  think  lias  been  testified  to  here  befoie,  when  you  plant 
a  crop  of  cane  you  have  got  a  yearly  crop  for  4  or  5  years  to  come,  and 
you  can  plan  ahead  with  greater  certainty. 

Whether  that  can  be  done  on  a  percentage  basis  as  well  as  on  a  flat 
quota  basis,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McCarthy.  It  might  be  better  if  we  treated  this  whole 
thing  primarily  as  an  economic  problem  rather  than  try  to  make  the 
Sugar  Act  the  principal  instrument  of  foreign  policy  in  Latin  America? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Well,  I  have  no  very  fixed  notions  on  that  score  but, 
offhand,  I  would  think  so. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  note  that  because  Mr.  Debevoise  was  to  have 
been  the  last  witness  last  night,  that  I  started  with  him  first  this 
morning  and,  therefore,  neglected  to  call  two  witnesses  whose  names 
appear  before  him  in  the  normal  roster,  and  I  apologize  for  this. 

And  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ernest  Schein,  representing  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  to  come  up. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ERNEST  SCHEIN,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

OF  COLOMBIA 

Mr.  Schein.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Ernest 
Schein.  I  am  a  practicing  attorney  at  law  with  offices  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Chicago.  I  am  here  in  behalf  of  Distribuidora  de  Azucares, 

S.A.,  Azucareros  Independientes  Ltda.,  Compania  Azucarera  del 
Valle,  S.A.,  of  Colombia,  the  three  companies  which  integrate  the 
producers’  associations  and  represent  99.6  percent  of  the  Colombian 
sugar  industry  and  which  are  therefore  intensely  interested  in  any 
revisions  ol  the  sugar  laws  of  the  United  States  emerging  from  these 
hearings. 

Colombia  is  a  newcomer  among  those  foreign  suppliers  who  are 
seeking  a  permanent  quota  in  the  sugar  importations  of  the  United 
States.  It  participated  in  the  U.S.  preferential  sugar  market  when 
the  termination  of  Cuban  imports  made  it  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  obtain  a  large  supply  of  sugar  from  other  producing  areas. 

In  1961  it  shipped  to  the  United  States  46,000  tons.  In  the  first 
half  of  1962  it  added  to  this  amount  25,000  tons.  Moreover,  it  lias 
engaged  in  direct  barter  for  U.S.  wheat  with  5,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Colombia  is  a  considerable  producer  of  sugar  and  respectfully  sub¬ 
mits  the  following  statistics  to  support  its  petition  for  a  recognized 
though  modest  place  in  the  U.S.  sugar  quota,  import,  and  price 
structure. 

1.  The  sugar  industry  of  Colombia  is  centered  in  the  Cauca  Valley 
of  which  the  city  of  Cali  is  the  center.  Here  some  760,000  acres  are 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane.  Of  these  about  160,000  acres 
supply  the  sugar  mills.  The  remainder  form  a  source  of  noncentrifugal 
sugar  which  is  consumed  promptly  as  an  essential  part  of  the  local  diet. 

2.  After  domestic  needs  are  serviced  there  will  be  an  exportable 
sugar  stock  of  about  100,000  tons  annually. 

3.  Colombia  has  exceptionally  advantageous  port  facilities  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  regular  delivery  of  exported  sugar.  Buenaventura  is  lo¬ 
cated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  production  center  and  its  capacity 

i  at  the  docks  for  sugar  is  750  tons  per  day.  The  ports  of  Santa  Marta, 
Barranquilla,  and  Cartagena  are  also  usable  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
average  time  for  arrival  in  North  American  ports  is  only  7  days. 

4.  About  70,000  people  are  employed  in  the  Colombian  sugar  in¬ 
dustry.  Since  the  average  worker’s  family  is  composed  of  no  fewer 
than  six  members,  approximately  400,000  persons  are  dependent  upon 
sugar  for  their  livelihood. 

5.  Sugar  production  and  milling  in  Colombia  are  not  seasonal;  they 
continue  throughout  the  year  so  that  wages  are  not  limited  to  3  or  4 
or  5  months  as  in  many  sugar  producing  areas  in  the  world. 

6.  In  the  period  from  1955  to  1960  the  wages  of  workers  increased 
substantially  while  the  selling  price  of  sugar  remained  stable. 

7.  Wages  represent  50  percent  of  the  selling  value  of  the  sugar  at 
the  mill  and  67.9  percent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

8.  Many  holdings  of  sugar  planters  are  small  and  there  is  no 
tendency  to  concentrate  the  advantage  derived  from  a  considerable 
export  volume  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

9.  There  are  17  mills  each  grinding  less  than  1,000  tons  of  sugar  a 
day  and  only  4  mills  with  a  greater  daily  output.  The  latter  account 
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for  36  percent  of  the  milled  production  but  the  small  mills  account  for 
64  percent.  Moreover,  50  percent  of  Colombian  sugar  derives  from 
small  farms  of  350  acres  or  less  and  50  percent  from  larger  units  which 
are  owned  by  the  mills.  The  tendency  is  for  new  production  to 
originate  in  smaller  holdings. 

10.  Money  flowing  into  Colombia  from  the  United  States  is  used 
to  purchase  capital  goods  and  other  merchandise  here.  Agricultural 
agreements  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States  under  Public 
Law  480  will  result  in  the  purchase  of  more  than  $75  million  worth  of 
wheat,  flour,  cotton,  milk,  vegetable  oil,  tobacco,  and  other  items  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States.  The  policy  of  Colombia  is  to  continue 
and  augment  its  agreements  with  our  country  for  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  surpluses  which  wiil  result  in  the  growth  ol  profitable 
commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Colombia  alines  itself  with  those  who  have  frankly  expressed  their 
concern  over  any  plan  to  abandon  the  quota  and  premium  pi  ice 
devices  in  favor  of  so-called  global  quotas  and  competitive  world  mar¬ 
ket  prices.  Colombia  has  had  experience  in  the  so-called  world  sugar 
market  and  states  with  conviction  that  it  will  be  a  much  more  depend¬ 
able  and  secure  source  of  sugar  supplies  and  stable  prices  for  the 
United  States  if  it  has  a  secure  position  in  the  U.S.  import  system  at 
U.S.  domestic  prices  without  recapture  in  full  or  in  part  of  any  pre¬ 
miums  above  the  so-called  world  market. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Colombia  respects  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  and  does  not  presume  to  infiuence  its  foreign  or  domestic 
policy  with  respect  to  sugar.  Nevertheless,  Colombia  quite  openly 
has  taken  the  position  that  a  generous  portion  of  the  total  supplies 
of  sugar  formerly  imported  from  Cuba  should  be  allotted  to  other 
Latin  American  countries  which  have  manifested  their  friendliness  to 
the  United  States.  Of  these  countries  Colombia,  we  submit,  is  in  a 
leading  position. 

We  are  very  gratified  to  find  in  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962 
passed  by  the  House  ot  Representatives  that  Colmbia  is  allotted  a 
fixed  quota  of  1.23  percent  of  the  United  States  annual  estimated 
consumption  of  sugar  after  deducting  the  portions  reserved  for  domes¬ 
tic  cane  and  beet  producers,  the  Philippines  and  certain  minor  contin¬ 
gencies.  We  do  not  wish  in  any  respect  to  appear  less  than  grateful 
for  this  consideration. 

However,  we  would  not  be  completely  frank  if  we  did  not  express 
our  surprise  and  disappointment  at  being  excluded  under  the  terms 
of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962  as  enacted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  allocations  to  certain  foreign  countries  of 
a  portion  of  sugar  supplies  to  be  imported  while  Cuba  is  not  in  friendly 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States. 

We  observe  that  such  Latin  American  countries  as  Peru,  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  Mexico,  and  Brazil  and  that  other  foreign  areas  like 
Australia,  the  Republic  of  China,  India,  South  Africa  and  Mauritius 
are  included  in  this  category.  We  must  conclude  that  we  were 
inadvertently  loft  out  and  so  we  respectfully  ask  that  we  be  reinstated 
within  this  list  for  the  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  and  for  the 
calendar  year  1963  as  well  as  subsequent  periods  when  similar  added 
imports  may  be  required. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  more  of  your  time  and  I  assure  you  ot 
the  gratitude  of  my  principals  and  myself  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Schein,  and  you  are  a  very 
esteemed  citizen  of  my  city. 

I  am  sorry,  through  inadvertence,  I  delayed  your  appearance  on 
your  stand. 

You  received  no  permanent  quota  under  the  1961  act? 

Mr.  Schein.  No,  this  is  a  new  position. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  a  46,000  temporary  quota? 

Mr.  Schein.  Well,  it  is  71,000  in  a  cash  sugar  market,  and  5,000 
tons  in  trade. 

Senator  Douglas.  My  figures  may  be  wrong  on  that.  That  was 
last  year? 

Mr.  Schein.  Last  year;  up  to  the  present  time  that  is  all.  That 
is  total. 

This  is  all  we  have  ever  had. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  are  getting  35,000  permanent  but  no  tem¬ 
porary  at  present. 

You  want  to  have  this  increased? 

Mr.  Schein.  The  quota  that  has  been  given  to  us? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schein.  No;  I  think  the  quota  that  is  given  in  the  House 
enactment  is  fine,  but  I  think  that  we  should  be  included  in  the 
temporary  allotments  where  Australia  and  Mauritius,  and  others 
appear,  and  we  are  very  close  by,  and  would  be  happy  with  1  percent 
taken  from  each  of  these  foreign — -and  by  “foreign”  I  mean  not 
Western  Hemisphere — suppliers. 

Senator  Douglas.  Of  course,  they  are  all  anxious  to  increase  theirs. 

Mr.  Schein.  They  have  big  political  considerations  and  we  just 
have  a  simple  problem. 

Senator  Douglas.  Where  did  Colombia  used  to  sell  its  sugar? 

Mr.  Schein.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Senator  Douglas.  Where  did  Colombia  used  to  sell  its  sugar? 

Mr.  Schein.  Well,  it  used  a  high  percentage  of  it,  as  it  proposed 
to  do  in  the  future,  right  in  Colombia,  and  it  got  in  on  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  to  the  tune  of  5,000  tons. 

And  that,  plus  a  few  thousand  more,  went  into  the  world  area. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  at  what  price  did  you  sell  in  the  world  area? 

Mr.  Schein.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  price  picture,  and  I  am  not 
an  economist,  but  I  assume  that  they  sold  at  world  prices. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  now  ask  that  we  pay  double  the  world  price? 

Mr.  Schein.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  a  statesman,  obviously.  I  am 
not  an  economist.  I  am  a  lawyer - 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  most  people  who  allege  to  be  statesmen 
are  not  statesmen - 

Mr.  Schein.  I  am  advocating  a  position  for  Colombia,  a  friendly 
South  American  country,  in  whatever  legal  sugar  picture  takes  place 
in  this  country. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  think  what  we  need  to  deal  with  in  this  act 
is  a  juggler. 

Mr.  Schein.  Well,  I  am  not  a  juggler,  either. 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  are  not  a  juggler,  either?  All  right. 

Mr.  Schein.  I  confine  myself  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  I  presented, 
as  best  I  could,  as  an  advocate,  the  position  of  Colombia  in  any  legal 
position  which  may  generally  be  adopted  in  this  country,  I  hope  that 
Colombia  will  be  favorably  considered  because  of  the  items,  one  by 
one,  which  I  have  submitted  in  Colombia's  behalf. 
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I  do  not  represent  the  country  of  Colombia.  I  represent  some 
highly  respected  private  parties,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  representation 
I  have  had  for  40  years. 

Senator  Douglas.  These  big  companies  mill  virtually  all  of  the 
sugar  in  Colombia? 

Mr.  Schein.  That  is  right. 

These  are  actual  leaders.  There  is  only  one  other  mill  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  my  group,  which  is  a  little  removed  from  Cali  in  the  Cauca 
Valley,  which  actually  gets  all  of  the  same  benefits  of  what  the  three 
associations  would  procure. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  am  sure  you  studied  the  allocations,  Mr. 
Schein. 

Do  you  see  any  patterns  in  the  way  in  which  the  temporary  quotas 
have  been  ass  gned  or  any  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Schein.  You  mean  the  Cuban  withholding? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schein.  I  cannot  make  them  out. 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  cannot  make  them  out? 

Mr.  Schein.  No. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Well,  I  hoped  that  you  might  help.  If  you 
cannot  make  them  out  I  will  have  to  study  them  myself. 

I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Schein,  we  ask  this  question  of  everyone. 

Will  you  state  for  the  record  your  fees  in  connection  with  the  three 
companies? 

Mr.  Schein.  Yes;  I  received  a  retainer  of  $15,000. 

Senator  Douglas.  A  year? 

Mr.  Schein.  Well,  I  only  have  a  year’s  arrangement,  until  the  end 
of  fiscal  1963.  At  June  30  of  1963  my  employment  stops. 

I  have  some  further  compensation - 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  have  a  contingent - 

Mr.  Schein.  Yes.  These  have  recently  been  arranged,  before  the 
adoption  of  the  House  acts,  however,  whereby  1  keep  on  working,  but 
get  no  additional  compensation  if  Colombia  gets  no  quota. 

There  will  still  be  an  area  of  negotiation,  I  hope,  under  which  during 
the  temporary  requirements  are  studied;  I  would  •  work',  therejon  the 
basis  of  my  retainer. 

If  Colombia  is  included  in  a  regular  quota  area  then  I  get  contingen¬ 
cies  based  on  the  amount  of  sugar  which  my  producers  would  be 
allowed  in  this  country. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  may  I  ask  what  is  this  contingency? 

Mr.  Schein.  Yes;  I  will  give  it  to  you  next. 

Beyond  10,000  tons  regular  quota,  I  would  receive  50  cents  a  ton 
up  to  30,000  tons  and  25  cents  a  ton  above  the  amount  of  30,000  tons. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  that  on  35,000  tons  you  would  receive  a 
fee- — — 

Mr.  Schein.  Of  $12,500  in  addition  to  my  retainer. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  the  retainer  is? 

Mr.  Schein.  $15,000. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  if  the  quota  should  be  raised  ^*50,000 
what  would  your  contingency  be? 

Mr.  Schein.  Now,  your  arithmetic  is  better  than  mine. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Well,  you  are  more  intimately  concerned  with 
this  than  I. 

Mr.  Scheix.  It  would  be  more  than  that.  It  would  be  more.  But 
I  am  not  going  to  mention  the  figures  spontaneously. 

Senator  Douglas.  Have  you  not  thought  about  this? 

Mr.  Scheix.  No;  I  have  not,  really. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  was  it  again,  in  excess  of  25,000? 

Mr.  Scheix.  In  excess  of  10,000,  up  to  30.  50  cents  a  ton. 

Senator  Douglas.  Oh,  that  would  only  be  10,000  more  and  then 
beyond  30,000? 

Mr.  Scheix.  25  cents. 

Senator  Douglas.  25  cents. 

Senator  McCarthy.  It  is  a  \ariation  between  permanent  and 
temporary? 

Air.  Scheix.  No  variation,  but  the  requirement  is  there  that  Co¬ 
lombia  must  have  a  secure  statutory  position  before  it  will  consider 
paying  me  any  more  money. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  think  we  should  observe,  Senator  Douglas, 
that  there  is  no  indication  of  price  fixing  among  the  lawyers  who  have 
been  working  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Scheix.  No;  we  have  no  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Senator  Douglas.  A  rollcall  has  just  been  called  and  we  will  recess 
for  the  rollcall. 

Air.  Mahoney  and  Mr.  Bronze  will  remain  to  testify,  because  we 
want  to  get  this  through  today,  and  we  will  reconvene  immediately 
after  rollcall,  in  about  15  minutes. 

(At  this  point  a  short  recess  was  taken.) 

Senator  Douglas.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Air.  John  Mahoney,  representing  the  South  African  Sugar  industry. 

We  are  glad  to  see  you,  Air.  Alahoney. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  MAHONEY,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SUGAR 

ASSOCIATION 

Air.  AIahoxey.  We  are  very  glad  to  be  with  you,  Senator  Douglas, 
and  particularly  to  be  able  to  sit  through  the  last  couple  of  days  and 
get  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  that  you  gentlemen  put  in  com¬ 
mittee.  1  think  oftentimes  that  is  lost  on  us,  we  don’t  realize,  when 
we  don’t  see  you  down  on  the  floor  or  at  least  here,  what  you  are  really 
doing,  where  the  times  goes. 

I  am  going  to  reverse  things  a  little  bit,  Senator  Douglas,  if  I  may. 

I  will  start  with,  my  name  is  John  R.  Mahoney,  that  I  am  a  member 
ol  the  firm  ol  Casey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf,  of  26  Broadway  in  New 
York,  and  my  firm  is  counsel  for  the  South  African  Sugar  Association, 
which  is  a  group  of  private  growers,  millers,  and  refiners  on  whose 
behalf  I  appear  today. 

I  stress  the  word  “private”  because  we  are  not  counsel  for  the 
South  African  Government  as  such. 

I  would  like  to  explain  our  relationship  with  our  client  now,  rather 
than  waiting  for  your  questions  at  the  end.  1  do  this  for  several 
reasons,  and  for  a  purpose  which  will  become  clear  to  you. 

A  year  ago,  approximately,  my  partner,  Air.  Casey,  the  main  part¬ 
ner,  Janies  Casey,  when  he  was  in  Europe,  and  in  Africa — he  knows 
a  good  deal  because  we  represent  some  mining  interests  that  are  in 
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South  Africa  and  also  in  the  United  States  at  that  time  he  cabled 
me  and  said  in  effect,  "Get  a  workup  on  the  whole  business  of  sugar.” 

We  had  not  been  in  the  sugar  field.  We  are  a  New  York  firm  that 
works  generally  in  admiralty  and  in  the  administrative  law.  I 
personally  do  a  great  deal  of  administrative  law  before  the  Interstate 
Commission  and  the  Maritime  Administration  and  do  more  in  shipping 
than  anything  else. 

In  any  event,  he  indicated  that  he  had  reached  agreement  with  tne 
South  African  Sugar  Association.  That  was,  I  believe,  in  early  June. 
The  terms  of  the  agreement  were  that  Casey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf 
were  to  be  paid  our  time  charges.  This  would  be  based  on  the  time 
expended  either  by  the  partners  or  the  associates,  and  that  would  be 
at  rates  ranging  from  $12%  up  to  $50  per  hour  depending  upon 
who  the  person  was  who  works  on  it.  We  were  to  be  reimbursed  loi 
our  disbursements  and  those  would  include  travel,  cable  charges, 
printing,  photostating,  and  xeroxing,  which  we  have  found  a  particu¬ 
larly  useful  machine  and  we  charge 

Senator  Douglas.  Nothing  for  entertainment? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  No  entertainment,  Senator  Douglas.  _ 

There  was  absolutely  no  element  of  contingency  involved  m  this 
and  there  was  no — another  thing,  we  did  not  get  a  retainer  as  such. 
Most  of  the  time  we  don’t.  Although  we  do  work  with  some  clients 
on  a  retainer  basis,  in  this  instance  the  fact  is  we  have  not  actually 
billed,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  res  ipsa  case,  we  haven’t  collected  any 


The  money — my  understanding  ot  our  relationship  was  that  we 
were  to  represent  SASA,  that  is  the  South  African  Sugar  Association 
in  their,  any  of  their  commercial  relationships  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  gathered  in  Canada,  also;  and,  incidentally,  we  were  also  to  assist 
them  if  at  any  time  there  was  a  possibility  of  their  getting  access  to 


the  American  market.  _ 

Now,  the  only  work  beside  doing  this  background  work  which  we 
did  last  year,  to  get  ourselves  familiar  with  the  whole  sugar  situation 
the  only  work  that  we  have  done  was  done,  I  think,  in  March  or 
April  this  year,  I  allude  to  that  in  my  statement  later,  and  in  that  case 
there  was  an  arrangement  under  which  South  African  sugar  would  be 
traded  for  American  wheat.  That  was,  I  think,  done  in  March  or 
April,  I  can  get  the  exact  date,  but  at  any  rate  that  hasn  t  been  billed, 
I  haven’t  looked  at  what  we  call  the  blue  slips— we  keep  time  records 
every  day — I  have  not  looked  at  it  as  to  what  they  are  and  one  of 
the  reasons  I  wouldn’t  normally  bill  it  is  that  it  would  be  in  the 
province  of  my  partner,  Mr.  Casey,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  do 
the  billing.  So  at  this  moment  I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  they  owe 
us  for  this,  but  I  would  hazard  the  roughest  kind  of  a  guess  at  three 
or  four  or  five  thousand  dollars.  But  I  will  furnish  that  figure  lor 

you.  r  1  \ 

(The  following  information  was  subsequently  supplied:) 


The  present  status  of  the  billing,  as  at  April  30,  1962,  is  $4,840. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  hope  in  your  future  biding  you  will  include  the 
standby  time  that  we,  or  the  sit-by  time,  we  kept  you  waiting  here. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  That,  actually,  they  will  be  billed  on  a  portal  to 
portal  for  this  business  even  though  a  lot  of  it  contributed  to  my 
education. 
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Senator  Douglas.  From  doorway  to  doorway? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Exactly. 

Senator  Douglas.  Or,  rather,  from  the  time  of  leaving  your  office 
to  the  time  of  return  to  your  office. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Well,  no.  Actually,  the  way  we  work  it,  we  count 
7%  hours  we  think  of  that  as  a  normal  business  day,  lawyer’s  day, 
and,  for  instance,  f  would  put  in  for  yesterday  and  today  and  the  day 
before,  all  day,  meaning  7 V2  hours,  that  would"  be  the  way  f  would  bill 
it  actually,  and  any  of  our  people  would  do  that  unless  you  are  working; 
on  a  brief,  when,  as  you  know,  you  go  to  10  or  midnight  and  you 
charge  them  for  that. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  don’t  ask  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 

Mr.  Mahoney,  f  wish  we  did. 

Senator  Douglas,  ft  is  straight  time  overtime? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  By  the  way,  do  you  have  a  5-day  week  or  6-day 
week? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Five-day  week,  as  T  discovered  this  morning  when 
I  tried  to  get  my  office  to  get  these  facts. 

Senator  Douglas.  Very  interesting.  I  have  always  been  interested 
in  these  relationships  with  lawyers  and  clients.  This  is  a  very  valuable 
bit  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  In  any  event,  Senator,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Casey 
is  away  in  Europe  is  a  source  of  a  little  bit  of  embarrassment  to  me. 

1  filed  the  lobbying  statements.  I  was  going  to  report  just  myself 
as  such,  but  f  filed  for  the  firm  as  I  felt  that  was  the  proper  thing. 
And  then  f  have  attempted  to  file,  I  had  the  raw  documents,  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  exhibits  and  the  basic  forms,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  want  a  complete — well,  there  are  two  things  missing, 
one  is  Mr.  Casey’s  exhibit.  I  have  mine  done  and  also  Mr.  Orlin,  our 
associate,  who  has  worked  on  this  has  his,  Mr.  Casey’s  is  missing. 

We  are  going  to  get  something  in,  and  I  will  undertake  to  see  that 
our  filing  will  be  done  by  next  Monday,  but  I  wanted  you  to  know 
that. 

Senator  Douglas.  1  appreciate  that,  ft  is  a  very  frank  statement, 
Mr.  Mahoney,  and  1  want  to  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Now,  our  clients  urge  your  committee  to  give  the 
most  serious  consideration  to  H.R.  12154  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Monday.  In  that  bill,  the  South  African  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been  granted  an  opportunity  to  sell  some  sugar  in  the 
U.S.  market. 

Today  we  respectfully  request  that  you  report  favorably  on  H.R. 
12154  in  a  way  which  would  give  the  South  African  Sugar  Association 
a  quota  in  the  U.S.  market  as  provided  for  by  section  202(c)(3)(A). 

Now  the  quota  in  that-  section,  I  think,  would  represent  a  20,000- 
ton  quota. 

The  South  African  Sugar  Association  is  very  well  aware  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  temporary  replacement  of  Cuban  or  other  sugar  in 
the  U.S.  market  that  such  authorization,  that  is  for  this  temporary 
quota,  in  this  instance  of  100,000  tons,  would  not  constitute  any  per¬ 
manent  claim  on  any  future  legislation  hi  the  event  that  a  friendly 
regime  should  be  returned  to  Cuba  and  that  country  should  again 
take  its  place  as  a  major  supplier  of  the  U.S.  market. 
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On  that  point — I  might  say  first  that  South  Africa  lias  taken  no 
steps  to  beef  up  its  production  as  the  result  of  this  Cuban  fiasco. 
Either  at  this  point  or  perhaps  subsequently,  when  you  obviously  will 
want  to  ask  me  some  questions,  I  have  one  suggestion  that  might  meet 
the  very  real  problems  that  Senator  Fulbright  and  Senator  Morton, 
and  yourself  and,  I  think,  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
have  talked  of  and  have  been  so  concerned  about  in  the  colloquy  and 
in  the  discussion  with  the  witnesses,  and  that  is  the  fear  or  the  feeling 
that  any  country  that  gets  access  to  the  American  market  as  the 
result  of  the  present  Castro  government,  will  receive  or  get  a  vested 
interest,  and  will  get  some  kind  of  a  built-in  position. 

I  suggest  to  you  in  that  connection,  Senator  Douglas,  and  Senator 
McCarthy,  that  there  may  be  a  way  to  meet  this.  1  am  drawing  now 
on  what  little  experience  I  have  had  in  my  relationship  with  Congress 
in  connection  with  transportation  problems,  both  domestic  and 

international.  .  . 

If  Congress  wants  to  make  a  specific  provision  to  make  it  abundant  1\ 
clear  that  any  allocation  or  any  quota  or  anything  of  that  sort  is  on 
a  temporary  basis  and  that  it  means  temporary,  there  is  one  way  that 
was  suggested  by  you,  Senator  Douglas,  and  that  is  either  to  include 
it  in  the  report  or  see  to  it  that  the  debate  on  the  floor  reflects  the 
concern  of  Congress.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  safest  way  to  do  it  is 
the  way  that  it  has  been  done  in  connection  with  parts  1,2,  and  3, 

I  think,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

There  you  are  dealing,  of  course,  with  access  to  the  transportation 
market,  and  you  are  working  through  the  device  ol  the  certificate  ol 
convenience  and  necessity,  to  be  sure.  In  that  instance,  though, 
Congress  recognized  that  there  were  certain  cases  where  there  might 
be  an  emergency  situation,  and  where  the  suppliers  or  the  big  shippers 
might  want  to  cut  across  this  quota  system,  il  you  want  to  call  it 
that,  the  certification  system,  and  they  did  that  by  what  they  called 
a  temporary  authority,' so  that  on  the  one  hand,  a  particular  carrier, 
common  or  contract  carrier,  might  after  fighting  very  hard  get  a 
permanent  authority  to  operate  between  States  A  and  B,  or  New 
York  and  Washington,  but  if  the  need  arose  on  a  temporary  basis, 
the  carrier  could  get  a  so-called  temporary  authority  and  write  in  the 
legislation,  right  in  the  section  it  states  that — I  am  trying  to  quote 
now — such  temporary  authority  shall  create  no  presumption  that 
corresponding  permanent  authority  will  be  granted  thereafter  and 
shall  not  be  construed  as  giving  any  right  at  all  or  a  leg  up  on  per¬ 
manent  authority.  I  just  throw  that  out  to  you  as  a  possible  way 
at  getting  at  this  when  you  get  to  the  very  difficult  job  ol  how  you 
are  going  to  try  to  fill  the  void  without  creating  these  vested  interests. 

Now,  returning  to  the  statement:  South  Africa’s  firm  support  of 
the  United  States  in  the  fight  against  world  communism  is  so  well 
known  that  it  hardly  need  be  mentioned.  It  has  given  repeated 
evidence  of  its  traditional  friendship  with  the  United  States  by  voting 
solidly  with  this  country  against  the  Red  bloc  in  the  United  Nations. 
South  Africa  does  not  even  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  with  Red  China,  and  is  not  represented  in  Cuba. 
In  World  Wars  I  and  II  South  African  troops  marched  alongside  of 
American  GI’s.  A  South  African  flying  squadron  also  worked  with  the 
American  Air  Force  in  the  Korean  war.  During  the  cold  war,  South 
Africa  has  cooperated  fully  with  U.S.  defense  efforts,  and  tangible 
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evidence  of  this  cooperation  is  the  U.S.  missile  tracking  station  on 
South  African  territory. 

South  Africa  has  also  offered  wholehearted  support  to  the  United 
States  in  its  successful  burgeoning  efforts  to  acquire  space.  As  you 
gentlemen  undoubtedly  know — I  didn’t  before  I  got  into  this — the 
United  States  has  built  a  very  large  space  vehicle  tracking  station  near 
Johannesburg,  which  is  manned  and  maintained  by  South  African 
scientists  and  technologists  on  behalf  of  NASA.  This  station  is  a 
vital  link  in  the  chain  of  stations  supporting  the  American  space 
efforts.  A  point  that  is  perhaps  not  without  some  interest  is  that  a 
great  many  of  the  services  involved,  including  the  provision  of  the  land 
on  which  the  station  is  located,  are  furnished  without  charge  by  the 
South  African  Government. 

South  Africa  is  proud  to  say  that,  although  it  is  a  relatively  small 
nation,  it,  has  never  called  on  the  United  States  for  economic  aid. 
Moreover,  private  American  investment  in  South  Africa,  exceeding 
$600  million,  has  always  been  safe  from  arbitrary  expropriation. 

We  believe  that  all  these  facts  redound  to  South  Africa’s  credit  and 
should  be  considered  by  the  U.S.  Senate  as  it  approaches  the  delicate 
job  of  determining  what  form  the  sugar  supply  to  the  United  States 
should  take. 

South  Africa  has  been  an  independent  nation  for  over  50  years  and 
is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  In  some  respects 
it  has  an  early  history  that  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
However,  while  American  colonists,  in  some  instances,  had  to  wrest 
the  land  from  the  Indians,  most  of  the  virgin  soil  settled  by  the  original 
immigrants  from  Europe  to  South  Africa  was  virtually  uninhabited. 
In  more  recent  times  it  has  been  the  economic  prosperity  engendered 
by  descendants  of  the.  early  Dutch  and  English  settlers  that  has 
brought  the  vast  influx  of  non-Europeans  from  many  other  areas  into 
the  modern  South  African  economy.  South  Africa’s  vital  concern 
for  the  economic  well-being  of  its  peoples  is  best  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  nonwhites  enjoy  bjr  far  the  highest  income  of  any  native 
race  on  the  entire  continent  of  Africa.  We  understand,  for  example, 
that  South  African  Bantu  own  proportionately  more  automobiles  than 
all  the  peoples  of  Russia  today. 

The  South  African  sugar  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  employers 
of  native  labor.  Almost  80,000  workers  are  employed  during  the 
peak  season  from  May  to  December.  The  sugar  is  grown  mainly  on 
small  farms.  These  farms  are  operated  by  5,000  persons  of  non- 
European  extraction  and  about  1,500  persons  of  European  extraction. 
Naturally,  the  economic  advantage  derived  from  foreign  sales  of  sugar 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  nonwhite  workers. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  South  African  1962-63  crop,  if 
unrestricted,  would  produce  about  1,380,000  short  tons  of  sugar.  If 
restricted,  as  it  will  be,  or  would  be,  it  would  be  slightly  more  than  a 
million  tons. 

Local  consumption  normally  would  take  about  760,000  tons  of  this, 
which  would  result  in  an  exportable  surplus  of  620,000  tons,  if  you 
use  the  unrestricted  figure  of  1.3  million,  or  about  300,000  tons,  if  it 
is  restricted. 

About  400,000  tons  unrestricted,  or  300,000  to  200,000  tons  if  re¬ 
stricted,  could  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  before  the  end  of  1962 
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if  the  demand  is  there,  or  if  it  is  needed.  South  Africa  has  plenty  of 
sugar  which  can  reach  the  United  States  within  1  month’s  transit  time. 

I  understand,  parenthetically,  that  sailing  time,  particularly  on 
these  new  ships  that  the  Maritime  Administration  has  authorized  for 
South  African  Marine  and  Farrell  Lines,  particularly,  that  is  the  sub¬ 
sidized  carrier,  runs  to  about  19  days  on  the  run  from  Capetown. 
This  is  less  than  the  sailing  time  of  some  of  the  U.S.  suppliers. 

However,  because  of  the  tremendous  surplus  of  sugar  in  the  world 
market,  production  in  South  Africa  will  have  to  be  cut  back  almost 
25  percent  this  year.  This  will  cause  thousands  of  natives  to  lose 
their  jobs.  These  workers  could  be  reemployed  if  South  African  sugar 
could  be  sold  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Although  South  Africa  is  one  of  the  major  non-Communist  sugar- 
producing  countries,  the  proportion  of  production  actually  exported 
is  relatively  low,  approximately  20  percent,  due  to  the  large  domestic 
consumption  there.  Based  on  the  data  set  out  on  page  10  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Report  No.  1829,  accompanying  H  R. 
12154,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  in  South  Africa  during 
the  1959-61  period  averaged  about  97  pounds  per  annum  which  comes 
very  close  indeed  to  the  U.S.  figure  of  about  103  pounds  per  annum. 
All  sectors  of  the  population,  which  is  only  15  million,  must  necessarily 
share  in  this  consumption  for  it,  meaning  the  pounds  per  annum,  to 
be  as  high  as  it  is.  Therefore,  oversea  outlets  must  be  found,  or  the 
industry  upon  whom  so  many  people  of  all  races  depend  for  their 
livelihood,  will  have  to  face  further  cutbacks,  to  the  detriment  of  all. 

Like  most  of  the  sugar-producing  nations  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
maintain  its  domestic  industry,  South  Africa  permits  sugar  to  be  sold 
in  its  local  market  at  a  price  somewhat  higher  than  that  in  the  de¬ 
pressed  world  market. 

If  the  United  States  needs  additional  sugar  the  South  African 
Sugar  Association  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  supply  whatever  it  has 
available,  in  any  circumstances  within  reason.  It  is  anxious  to  sell 
where  the  best  price  prevails,  that  is  why  it  is  wishing  to  sell,  frankly, 
in  the  U.S.  market. 

The  United  States  has  always  enjoyed  a  favorable  trade  balance 
with  South  Africa.  In  recent  years,  even  with  the  United  States 
buying  large  quantities  of  strategic  materials  from  South  Africa,  the 
differential  in  favor  of  the  United  States  has  exceeded  $100  million 
annually.  In  the  period  before  the  importation  of  strategic  materials, 
the  balance  of  trade  with  South  Africa  was  even  more  favorable  to  the 
United  States.  Incidentally,  this  includes  between  70,000  and  75,000 
bales  of  U.S.  cotton  per  annum.  Also,  earlier  this  year,  South  Africa 
offered  to  take  72,800  short  tons  of  U.S.  wheat  in  return  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  supply  the  U.S.  market  with  30,000  short  tons  of  sugar. 
This  transaction  meant  for  trade  purposes  that  almost  $5  million  of 
U.S.  wheat  was  being  exchanged,  would  have  been  exchanged  for 
about  $3  million  of  South  African  sugar.  The  offer  was  not  accepted, 
and  again,  parenthetically,  Senator  Douglas,  it  was  in  that  connection 
that  the  services  were  performed  by  my  firm,  not  by  me  as  it  happens, 
but  one  of  the  associates  and  one  of  my  partners. 

Also,  I  would  say  that  the  allusion  to  the  70,000  to  75,000  bales  of 
U.S.  cotton,  I  suppose  would  be  lost  in  Illinois  or  the  Northwest,  at 
least  there  isn’t  any  cotton  being  grown  up  there  that  I  know  about. 
Is  there? 
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Senator  Douglas.  We  try  to  take  a  national  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Yes,  sir. 

In  conclusion,  the  South  African  Sugar  Association  respectfully 
requests  this  committee  to  give  the  same  favorable  consideration  to 
South  African  sugar  in  its  access  to  the  U.S.  market  which  is  provided 
for  in  H.R.  12154.  In  return,  the  South  African  Sugar  Association 
will  use  its  good  offices  to  attempt  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the 
importation  of  U.S.  commodities  and  products  to  the  end  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  maintain  a  favorable  trade  balance 
with  South  Africa. 

We  submit  our  case  to  your  enlightened  judgment,  and  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  opportunity  given  us  to  state  our  position,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mahoney. 

We  regret  we  kept  you  waiting  for  so  long. 

What  price  does  South  Africa  sell  its  own  sugar  in  the  domestic 
market? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  In  its  domestic  market?  Let  me  see,  I  didn’t 
anticipate  that  question. 

It  is  over  6  cents,  subject  to  correction.  It  is  6.4  cents,  6.44. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  that  retail? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Yes.  I  have  this,  which  is  based  on  a — I  have — 
this  was  supplied  to  me,  sir,  and  it  may  be  subject  to  some  infirmity, 
but  I  give  it  to  you.  I  have  the  figure  6.44  cents. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  that  a  retail  price  or  wholesale? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Retail  price. 

Senator  Douglas.  Retail? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  about  the  American  price. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Yes,  this  was  taken  from  the  U.N.  statistics  annual. 

I  might  say,  too,  sir,  that  I  am  laboring  a  little  bit  under  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  there  is  a  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  who  was  to  have  been  on  hand  and  who  probably  would  have  the 
knowledge  in  depth  that  was  displayed  by  the  Australian  earlier,  and 
who  I  could  have  called  on.  I  wasn’t  able  to  do  that,  and  I  have  had 
to  get  some  of  this  material  from  secondary  sources. 

But  subject,  if  there  is  any  possibility,  if  I  need  to  correct  it,  I  hope 
I  can  make  that  correction. 

Senator  Douglas.  Surely.  Of  course  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  20,000  permanent  quota  plus  the  100,000  temporary  quota,  or  a 
total  of  120,000  tons,  at  a  subsidy  of  $56  a  ton  above  the  world  price 
comes  to  an  annual  subsidy  or  premium  of  $6,720,000  a  year,  or  a 
total  for  the  5  years  of  $33,600,000. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  I  would  say  that  was  certainly  a  very  respectable 
figure,  Senator  Douglas,  f  would  like  to  hope,  too,  that  while  that  is 
the  case,  that — what  was  your  figure,  the  final  figure? 

Senator  Douglas.  $6,720,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  Or  $33,600,000  for  5  years. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  That  is  right.  During  that  same  5  years,  that  $33 
million  does  loom  quite  large,  and  yet  during  the  same  5  years  if 
things  keep  going  as  they  are  that  would  help  a  little  bit,  at  least,  to 
redress  that,  what  would  amount  to  $500  million,  almost  a  half 
billion  dollars  trade  balance  differential  during  the  same  time  in  favor 
of  the  United  States. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Senator  McCarthy? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Does  South  Africa  sell  any  sugar  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  market? 

Mr.  M  ahoney.  They  sell  sugar  to  England,  yes,  Senator  McCarthy. 
They  do  not  sell  in  the  sense  of  the  Commonwealth  market,  as  they 
are  not  within  the  Commonwealth  framework  any  more. 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  receive  essentially  the  same  price  that  the 
Australians  receive? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  The  price  we  receive  is  a  little  more  than  a  cent 
less  than  the  Australians  receive  under  the  Commonwealth  Sugar 
Agreement,  about  4.49  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  McCarthy.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  American  market 
is  preferable  even  to  the  preferred  United  Kingdom  market? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Well,  I  think — I  am  not  sure  about  is  preferable 
to  the  United  Kingdom  market.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  lining 
up  side  by  side.  I  think  my  clients  feel  one  would  complement 
the  other.  They  would  like  to  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  their — 
some  kind  of  a  position  with  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  negoti¬ 
ating  to  try  to  hold  on.  They  sell  in  Canada  also,  I  ought  to  tell 
you,  and  thej"  sell  in  Canada,  but  they  don’t — they  are  not  covered 
within  the  preference  because  of  being  outside  the  Commonwealth 
so  they  don’t  get  that  and  they  are  negotiating  on  that  matter  at  the 
moment,  I  am  informed. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Do  you  anticipate  any  significant  change  in 
sugar  marketing  in  the  event  that  Great  Britain  should  join  the 
Common  Market? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Senator  McCarthy,  I  haven’t  thought  that  one 
through,  but  insofar  as  South  Africa’s  access  to  England,  to  the 
United  Kingdom - 

Senator  McCarthy.  Or  to  the  Common  Market. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Well,  they  are  actually  not  in  the  Common - 

Senator  McCarthy.  Are  you  selling  now,  trying  to  get  into  it? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Yes,  in  the  sense  of  trying  to  secure  access  to  the 
trade  of  the  Common  Market. 

Let  me  say  they  have,  I  am  informed,  that  South  Africa  has  ac¬ 
cess — to  the  tune  of  150,000  tons — to  the  British  market,  the  United 
Kingdom  market,  for  3  more  years.  They  are  not  in  on  the  preference 
that  they  were,  but  they  have,  let  me  see  if  I  can  give  you — - — 

Senator  McCarthy.  Separate  arrangements? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Yes,  that  is  right.  But  it  is  at  a  rate  that  is 
roughly  commensurate  with  what,  I  believe,  what  the  United  States 
would  be  when  you  take  off  the  tariff.  In  terms  of  the  current  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  Kingdom,  South  African  producers  receive 
4.49  cents  per  pound. 

Let  me  see,  to  complete  the  picture,  and  I  think  I  am  right.  I  am 
informed  that  conditions  or  that  contractual  relationship  or  whatever 
it  is,  will  exist  for  three  more  harvests,  3  more  years,  until  1965-66. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Do  you  subsidize  your  sugar  industry  in 
South  Africa? 

Mr.  M  ahoney.  Yes,  Senator,  to  the  extent,  well,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  have  answered  your  question  correctly. 

The  price  is - 

Senator  McCarthy.  The  market  price  or - 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Not  the  world  market  price,  therefore,  it  is — it  is 
not  a  market  price,  it  is  higher  than  the  world  market  price. 
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Senator  McCarthy.  I  don’t  have  any  further  questions. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  last  scheduled  witness  is  Mr.  George 
Bronz,  of  the  Irish  Export  Board. 

Mr.  Bronz,  Ireland  was  the  one  country  that  was  left  out. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  BRONZ,  IRISH  EXPORT  BOARD 

Mr.  Bronz.  A  distinction  but  a  rather  dubious  one. 

Senator  Douglas.  It  receives  no  permanent  quota,  temporary 
quota. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Not  even  honorable  mention. 

Senator  Douglas.  This  is  extraordinary  to  me.  In  view  of  the 
charm  of  Irish  representatives,  the  high  esteem  in  which  we  hold  the 
Republic  of  Ireland,  and  the  great  charm  and  influence  of  the  Irish 
Americans  in  this  country,  it  is  really  extraordinary  to  me  that  you 
are  the  one  country  underneath  the  mistletoe  which  was  not  kissed, 
and  I  take  it  that  you  are  here  to  try  to  redress  this  omission. 

Mr.  Bronz.  You  are  correct,  Senator  Douglas,  and  I  hope  that  1 
can  put  forward  some  reasons  that  go  beyond  charm  why  Ireland 
should  be  permitted  an  opportunity  to  ship  sugar  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  prepared  a  written  statement  which  I  filed  with  the  clerk, 
and  1  ask  that  this  statement  be  included  in  the  record  without  my 
reading  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Bronz.  I  just  want  to  touch  briefly  on  the  principal  points 
involved. 

Ireland  produces  beet  sugar.  Its  production  has  been  growing. 
It  has  proved  to  be  an  efficient  use  of  resources  of  land  and  manpower 
in  Ireland.  Those  who  are  concerned  with  agricultural  policy  in 
Ireland  consider  beet  sugar  culture  a  desirable  employment  of  economic 
resources. 

Ireland  supplies  the  home  market  entirely.  It  is  a  protected  home 
market,  and  homegrown  sugar  is  the  sole  source  of  sugar  consumed  in 
Ireland. 

The  price  of  sugar  in  Ireland  is  one  of  the  lowest,  very  close  to  the 
lowest,  of  any  beet  sugar  growing  country  in  the  world.  It  is  3  cents 
a  pound  less  at  retail  than  in  the  United  States,  and  very  much  less 
than  the  prices  in  the  principal  beet  sugar  growing  countries  in  Europe, 
that  is  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  In  that  sense,  Ireland  is  a  very 
efficient  sugar  producer. 

Irish  sugar  is  not  being  produced  as  cheaply  as  cane  sugar  is  being 
produced  in  the  world  today. 

Ireland,  as  I  said,  supplies  its  domestic  requirements,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  has  been  shipping  moderate  quantities  to  England.  It  does 
not  ship  any  sugar  in  the  open  world  market  at  the  low  so-called 
world  price  in  competition  with  cane  sugar. 

The  U.S.  market  offers  an  opportunity  to  Ireland  to  sell  some 
sugar  at  a  price  which  will  yield  to  it  very  close  to  what  it  is  getting 
on  home  sales  and  on  United  Kingdom  sales,  possibly  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  higher,  but  no  more. 

The  United  States  offers  one  of  the  only  opportunities  in  the  world 
for  further  sales  of  Irish  sugar,  because  our  market  conditions  here 
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permit  its  sale  at  a  compensatory  price.  That  is  why  Ireland  is  so 
eager  for  an  opportunity  to  sell  some  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Production  in  Ireland  is  restricted  now  by  controls  on  the  farmers, 
on  the  amount  of  sugarbeets  that  may  be  raised.  There  is  considerably 
more  demand  from  farmers  for  the  opportunity  of  growing  sugarbeets 
than  it  has  been  possible  to  satisfy  because  of  limited  markets,  and, 
therefore,  production  is  restricted. 

Ireland  would  like  the  opportunity  to  permit  larger  production  of 

sugarbeets  and  of  sugar.  _  .  .  . 

The  request  we  made  originally,  in  terms  of  the  administration 
bill  which  fixed  a  10,000-ton  minimum  quantity  that  could  be  shipped 
as  refined  sugar,  was  for  a  quota  of  10,000  tons.  Ireland  probably 
could  ship  moderately  more  than  that,  but  10,000  tons  would  be  very 
welcome  indeed. 

Beet  sugar  processing  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  cane  sugar 
in  that  normally  there  is  no  intermediate  production  of  raw  sugar. 
Normally,  the  beets  go  into  the  processing  plant  and  come  out  as 
refined  sugar,  and  it  would  be  quite  uneconomical  to  interrupt  the 
process  and  take  the  sugar  out  in  a  raw  state.  Therelore,  the  Irish 
request  has  been  solely  lor  a  quota  which  would  permit  the  shipment 

of  refined  sugar.  .  ,  . 

Ireland  is  now  shipping  5,000  tons  to  the  United  States  under  a 
quota  which  was  allotted  for  the  first  6  months  of  1962,  the  first,  and  I 
believe,  the  only  sugar  Ireland  has  every  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
This  quota  was  allotted  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  for,  in  effect,  the  offer  of  bids  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  surplus  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  Ireland  submitted 
a  bid  for  the  purchase  of  corn.  While  we  have  not  seen  any  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  comparative  bids  of  other  countries,  it  appears,  from  the 
figures  published,  that  we  made  about  the  best  bid  ot  all,  01  ceitamly 
very  much  above  the  average  bid,  and,  as  a  result,  we  were  allotted 
the  5,000  tons  which  were  requested.  That  sugar  is  now  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  the  United  States,  and  it  has  been  a  very  welcome  opportunity 
indeed  to  supply  this  sugar,  and  Ireland  hopes  for  an  opportunity  to 
supply  in  the  future,  and  has  been  asking  essentially  for  the  10,000- 

ton-per-vear  allocation.  ... 

The  House  committee  nowhere  explained  in  its  lengthy  report, 
why  Ireland  was  singled  out  as  the  only  country  that  had  requested 
one  which  was  denied  a  quota.  However,  there  are  two  provisions 
in  the  House  bill  which  would  operate  to  exclude  Irish  sugar  even  if 
a  quota  were  specified  in  the  bill  and  I  think  that  these  two  pi  o\  isions, 
to  which  I  make  reference  in  my  written  statement,  probably  explain 
the  reason  why  Ireland  was  singled  out  for  such  unfavorable  tieatment-. 

The  House'  bill  provides  that  no  country  may  export  sugar  to  the 
United  States  unless  its  aggregate  exports  equal  or  exceed  its  aggre¬ 
gate  imports.  That  provision,  essentially,  is  a  very  sensible  provision. 
If  a  country  is  a  net  importer  ot  sugar,  it  is  hardly  a  net  supplier  to 
the  United  States  or  to  anyone  else. 

Ireland  has  a  considerable  manufacturing  industry  which  uses 
sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  and  other  confectioneries,  jams 
and  various  prepared  food  products.  Ireland  has  a  pio\ision  which 
is  identical,  in  substance,  with  that  in  our  own  Sugar  Act,  that  you 
may  import  sugar  outside  of  the  quotas,  duty  free,  in  order  to  mcoi- 
porate  it  into  manufactured  products  which  are  subsequently  ex- 
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ported.  Under  our  act,  I  can  buy  sugar  anywhere  in  the  world,  post 
a  bond,  bring  it  in  to  the  United  States,  use  it  in  manufacturing  some 
prepared  food  products  which  is  subsequently  exported,  and  then, 
when  I  prove  the  equivalent  sugar  has  been  exported,  secure  a  release 
from  the  bond  I  have  posted.  Under  a  similar  arrangement,  some 
sugar  has  been  imported  into  Ireland,  but  it  has  been  entirely  for 
consumption  by  manufacturing  industries  for  export.  None  of  the 
imported  sugar  is  used  in  Ireland,  and  none  of  it  is  exported  to  the 
United  States  or  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  anywhere  else  as 
sugar. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  Ireland  not  to  purchase  sugar,  even  for 
this  purpose,  even  for  subsequent  reexport,  from  Cuba,  and  Ireland  is 
boycotting  Cuban  sugar  just  as  we  are. 

Thus  the  House  provision  stating  that  a  country  may  not  export  to 
the  United  States  unless  its  aggregate  exports  exceed  its  imports 
should  be  modified  to  take  account  of  the  sugar  contained  in  exported 
manufactured  products. 

The  second  provision  of  the  House  bill  which  would  also  require 
amendment  goes  to  the  question  of  refined  sugar.  It  forbids  any 
country  to  ship  refined  sugar  to  the  United  States  except  to  the  extent 
that  that  country  shipped  refined  sugar  in  the  3  years  1957,  1958,  and 
1959.  Ireland,  of  course,  shipped  no  sugar  to  the  United  States  in 
those  years  and,  therefore,  would  not  qualify. 

The  policy  of  the  House  committee,  evidently,  although  I  don’t 
believe  it  is  stated  explicitly,  was  to  remove  completely  the  refined 
sugar  quota  that  had  theretofore  been  granted  to  Cuba,  to  permit 
the  very  small  quotas  other  countries  had  for  refined  sugar  to  be 
continued  in  the  same  amount,  but  not  to  permit  any  other  refined 
sugar  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

The  administration  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  10, 000-ton  limit, 
and  any  country  with  a  small  quota,  up  to  10,000  tons,  which  is  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  American  market,  would  be  permitted  to 
ship  refined  sugar.  It  would  be  wholly  impracticable  and  uneco¬ 
nomical  for  Irish  sugar  to  be  shipped  in  raw  form,  and,  therefore,  if 
Ireland  was  to  be  granted  a  quota  at  all,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  it 
unless  it  could  be  filled  with  refined  sugar. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  point  in  the  bill - 

Senator  Douglas.  You,  therefore,  favor  the  provision  in  the 
administration  bill? 

Mr.  Bronz.  Yes,  the  provision  in  the  administration  bill  which 
would  allow  10,000-ton  quotas  to  be  shipped  refined  would  take  care 
of  our  requirements,  provided  we  are  assigned  a  quota. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Bronz.  Of  course,  if  we  have  no  quota,  we  are  in  difficulty. 

There  is  another  provision  of  the  bill  which  does  not  relate  to  the 
direct  quotas  at  all,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  any  witnesses  here. 

It  is  in  identical  terms  both  in  the  House  bill  and  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  bill.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  provision,  sec¬ 
tion  6  of  the  House  bill,  is  a  very  bad  provision,  and  I  do  want  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

This  provision  states  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have 
authority,  if  he  decides  that  the  sugar  contained  in  any  other  product 
is  being  imported  under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  the  control 
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system  of  the  Sugar  Act,  by  administrative  act,  to  subject  t lie  impor¬ 
tation  of  such  products  to  the  sugar  regulation;  in  other  words,  the 
sugar  contained  in  such  products  would  be  charged  against  the  sugar 
quotas,  and  a  country,  of  course,  with  no  sugar  quota  would  not  be 
permitted  to  bring  in  any  chocolates  at  all. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  this  be  true  of  Swiss  chocolates? 

Mr.  Bronz.  It  would  exclude  Swiss  chocolates. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  Cadbury  and  Roundtree  chocolate? 

Mr.  Bro\z.  If  the  Secretary  found  such  products  were  coming  in 
in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten  the  Sugar  Act  controls. 

Now,  we  have  a  provision  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
section  22,  which  has  been  in  the  legislation  for  some  25  years,  that 
provides  that  if  any  product  is  being  imported  in  such  quantities  as 
to  threaten  an  agricultural  program,  there  is  a  regular  procedure  by 
which  t he  Secretary  of  Agruculture  may  apply  to  the  President,  who 
may,  in  turn,  ask  the  Tariff  Commission  to  conduct  hearings  and 
determine  whether,  in  fact,  the  importation  is  threatening  to  interfere 
with  that  agricultural  program.  That  provision  is  applicable  to  sugar 
as  well  as  to  any  other  agricultural  product,  such  as  corn  or  cotton 
or  tobacco. 

Through  the  25  years  that  section  22  and  the  Sugar  Act  have  been 
on  the  books,  no  application  has  ever  been  made  to  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  suggesting  that  the  importation  of  any  product  containing 
sugar  is  threatening  the  sugar  program. 

Now  it  is  suddenly  proposed  in  section  6  of  the  House  bill  to  take 
the  authority  away  from  the  Tariff  Commission  and  to  let  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  who  in  all  other  cases  under  section  22  acts  as  the 
prosecutor,  to  be  the  judge  of  whether  manufactured  products  coming 
in  include  enough  sugar  to  affect  adversely  the  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Act. 

We  are  interested  in  this  provision  particularly  for  one  very  small 
product.  However,  small  quantities  of  exports  bulge  very  large  to 
a  country  the  size  of  Ireland. 

Ireland  produces  a  product  called  chocolate  crumb,  which  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  milk  solids,  of  chocolate,  and  of  sugar.  In  weight,  the  sugar 
is  slightly  more  than  50  percent.  In  value,  the  chocolate|is  slightly 
more  than  50  percent.  The  milk  is  about  one-thircl  both  ways. 
The  quantity  is  infinitesimal.  This  product  is  an  intermediate  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  making  of  chocolate  candies.  The  chocolate  crumb  is,|in 
turn,  further  treated  and  made  into  the  chocolate  coating. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pub¬ 
lished  a  regulation  which  purported  to  so  change  the  milk  import 
control  regulations  as  to  make  chocolate  crumb  subject  to  the  milk 
regulations.  We  filed  a  brief  setting  forth  a  long  argument-  and 
Agriculture  withdrew  its  regulation.  The  Department  confessed  there 
had  been  an  error,  it  published  a  statement  that  the  regulation  was 
withdrawn.  So  we  proved  to  them  that  chocolate  crumb  was  not  milk. 

Just  about  a  year  later,  the  Sugar  Division  of  Agriculture  published 
another  proposed  regulation  that  would  have  restricted  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  chocolate  crumb  because  it  is  sugar.  This  time  we  had  to  go 
back  and  file  another  brief  to  prove  that  the  selfsame  product  was  not 
sugar.  The  year  before  we  had  proved  it  is  not  milk. 

Agriculture  has  not  taken  any  action  on  its  latest  publication,  but 
I  suppose  t lie  Department  of  Agriculture  feels  that  section  6  of  the 
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House  bill  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  it  had  sought  to 
achieve  by  administrative  regulation. 

I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  ample  authority  under  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to  pass 
upon  questions  of  this  sort,  and  that  the  Sugar  Act  should  not  be  the 
tail  to  wag  the  dog  of  all  manufactured  products  that  contain  sugar, 
which  means  practically  all  prepared  loodstuffs,  and  I  believe  some  in¬ 
dustrial  products  as  well.  1  think  it  would  involve  difficulties  with 
our  international  trade  obligations  and  our  trade  policies. 

Senator  Douglas.  Senator  McCarthy? 

Senator  McCarthy.  1  don’t  have  any  pressing  questions. 

Would  you  tell  me  with  reference  to  the  sugar  you  import  and  then 
process  and  ship  out  as  manufactured  products  ot  various  kinds,  what 
are  some  of  the  products  that  are  involved? 

Mr.  Broxz.  I  believe  it  is  principally  chocolate  candies.  Confec¬ 
tionery  products,  I  think,  is  the  largest  category,  but  there  may  be 
other  things  like  cakes  and  preserves. 

Senator  McCarthy.  What  is  the  reason,  is  it  a  competitive  one? 

Mr.  Broxz.  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  McCarthy.  This  is  cheaper  sugar? 

Mr.  Broxz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  With  whom  do  you  compete?  \\  hat  other 
countries  are  producing - 

Mr.  Broxz.  Sell  products  of  that  sort? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Broxz.  1  am  not  an  expert  on  this. 

From  general  knowledge,  the  United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  and 
Switzerland  are  important  confectionery  countries. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Are  they  all  for  the  mostfpart  buying  then 
sugar,  the  sugar  they  use  for  this  purpose,  in  the  world  market  or  at 
the  cheapest  possible  prices  as  Ireland  is? 

Mr.  Broxz.  Well,  the  United  Kingdom,  as  you  have  heard  from 
testimony  given  earlier  today,  is  paying  higher  than  the  low  prices. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Then  they  wouldn’t  necessarily  be  paying  it 
for  the  sugar  thev  used  in  this  kind  ol  an  operation  ? 

Mr.  Broxz.  I  am  not  certain.  It  could  very  well  be  that  those 
countries  have  also  made  similar  provisions  to  permit  exporters  to 
buy  low-priced  sugar  to  incorporate  into  their  exported  manuiactured 

products.  ,  ,  i 

Senator  McCarthy.  Of  course,  to  the  extent  that  this  product,  when 
it  is  shipped  into  the  United  States  competes  with  American-made 
chocolates  it  is  competing  with  a  product,  the  sugar  content  oi  which 
has  been  purchased  at  American  prices. 

Mr.  Broxz.  Yes,  that  is  true.  That  is  an  inevitable  result  ol  the 

drawback  type  of  arrangement.  ...  .  . 

Senator  McCarthy.  So  far  as  competition  with  foreign  imports  into 
the  United  States,  you  have  assumed  in  most  cases  they  were  prob¬ 
ably  using  sugar  that  was  purchased  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  ? 

Mr.  Broxz.  Yes,  Senator,  and,  of  course,  we  have  duties  on  the 
manufactured  products  which  may  have  taken  into  account  to  some 
extent  the  sugar  cost  factor. 

Senator  McCarthy.  In  your  testimony  you  make  reference  to  how 
in  bidding  for  a  share  of  the  1962  quota  Ireland  agreed  on  extra 
purchases  of  agricultural  products  in  quantities  far  above  the  average. 
Who  was  receiving  your  bids? 
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Mr.  Bronz.  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  McCarthy.  The  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Bronz.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  McCarthy.  In  other  words,  you  go  in  and  say,  “now,  if 
you  give  us  a  quota  of  sugar.”  I  do  not  know  just  what  authority 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has,  to  negotiate  bids  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Bronz.  The  current  sugar  legislation  gives  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  allocate  the  Cuban  quota  on  a  discretionary  basis.  I  believe 
that  last  year  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  recommending  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  other 
Government  agencies,  that  they  use  the  authority  to  allocate  sugar 
quotas  to  move  U.S.  surpluses,  and  I  believe  the  present  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  also  says  that  the  administration  shall  take  into  account 
purchases  of  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

There  was  a  formal  announcement,  in  a  public  statement,  that 
foreign  countries  were  invited  to  submit  tenders  to  purchase  additional 
U.S.  agricultural  products  in  return  for  sugar  quotas,  and  formal  bids 
were  made,  specifying  the  quantity  of  sugar  desired  to  be  sold,  and 
the  quantity  of  agricultural  products  desired  to  be  purchased.  There 
were  explanations  back  and  forth  about  precisely  what  was  meant 
and  how  the  purchases  would  tie  in  the  agricultural  products  that  are 
exported  under  various  export  subsidy  arrangements. 

Incidentally,  the  purchase  that  Ireland  is  making  of  corn  is  entirely 
at  commercial  market  prices  with  no  export  assistance.  Ireland 
conducts  all  its  trade  with  the  United  States  on  commercial  terms. 
Ireland  is  getting  no  assistance  of  any  kind  under  any  of  the  foreign 
aid  programs. 

Senator  McCarthy.  What  commodities  were  you  offering  to  buy 
in  greater  quantity  in  exchange  for  the  sugar  quota? 

Mr.  Bronz.  Corn. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Principally  corn? 

Mr.  Bronz.  Tes,  sir;  exclusively  corn. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Douglas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bronz. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  the  Irish  Export  Board  on  the  Sugar  Bill,  H.R.  12154, 
Submitted  by  George  Bronz,  Counsel 

The  Irish  Export  Board,  seeking  to  expand  Irish  trade  with  the  United  States, 
urges  that  H.R.  12154  be  amended  to  assign  a  permanent  modest  quota  for  Irish 
sugar,  and  to  permit  continued  imports  of  Irish  products  containing  sugar. 

a  permanent  sugar  Quota  for  Ireland 

The  first  Irish  sugar  in  history  is  reaching  the  United  States  under  a  small  1962 
quota.  Ireland  should  be  allotted  a  permanent  modest  quota,  because: 

1.  Ireland,  per  capita,  is  one  of  America’s  best  customers,  especially  for 
agricultural  products. 

2.  Ireland  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  efficient  beet  sugar  producers.  With¬ 
out  special  subsidy,  Ireland’s  prices  are  near  the  lowest,  and  its  consumption 
near  the  highest,  in  the  world. 

3.  Acreage  is  restricted  to  home  requirements  and  export  opportunities 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  (for  the  first  time,  in  1962)  the  United  States. 
Other  markets  are  either  closed  or  geared  to  low-priced  residual  tropical 
sugar. 

4.  A  permanent  modest  quota  would  provide  safe  nearby  supplies,  en¬ 
courage  efficient  Irish  agriculture,  strengthen  U.S.  export  markets,  especially 
for  agricultural  products,  and  strengthen  bonds  with  a  firm  friend. 
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Ireland,  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  imported  sugar  before  the  war,  has 
so  improved  and  expanded  its  beet  culture  and  processing  that  it  is  now  in  the 
position  of  a  net  exporter  of  sugar.  It  has  been  allotted  a  quota  of  5,000  tons  for 
importation  into  the  United  States  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  and  hopes  to 
be  given  a  permanent  position  among  the  suppliers  of  the  United  States. 

Ireland  is  now  one  of  the  world’s  most  efficient  producers  of  beet  sugar.  1  he 
Irish  sugar  growers  and  the  Irish  sugar  industry  supply  the  domestic  market 
profitably  at  a  price  far  below  the  domestic  price  in  almost  every  other  sugar- 
producing  country  in  the  world  outside  of  tropical  areas.  ^  Ireland  is  consuming 
today  about  as  much  sugar,  per  capita,  as  does  the  United  States. 


Consumption  and  price  of  sugar:  Ireland  compared  with  hading  Western  European 
producing  countries  and  with  United  States 


Consump¬ 
tion  per 
capita,  1959 

Retail  price 
per  pound, 
Jan.  1,  I960 

101.0 

8.7 

74.3 

11.  5 

67.5 

13.  5 
17.6 

45.0 

103.8 

11.6 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Statistical  Bulletin  293,  table  86;  latest  available  data. 


The  growing  of  sugarbeets  holds  a  high  priority  in  Ireland  s  agricultural 
planning,  not  only  because  of  the  efficiency  achieved,  but  also  because  beet  culture 
as  practiced  in  Ireland  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  sma 
family  farm.  Beet  agriculture  and  beet  processing  have  matured  together,  a 
striking  example  of  the  type  of  economic  development  which  offers  the  greatest 
promise  for  raising  Ireland’s  standards  of  living.  The  Irish  Export  Board  is 
grateful  to  Dr.  Leech  of  the  University  of  California,  a  leading  expert  on  beet 
seed  treatment,  and  Mr.  Austin  Armer,  of  Davis,  Calif.,  an  expert  on  beet  harvest¬ 
ing  machinerv,  whose  technical  assistance  was  made  available  some  10  years  ago 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  and  whose  advice  proved  to  be  of  major  importance  in 
the  spectacular  success  of  Irish  beet  sugar. 

Now  Ireland  is  compelled  to  restrict  beet  acreage  to  keep  production  within 
the  demands  of  its  domestic  market,  and  of  the  few  opportunities  it  has  to  export 
to  the  markets  which  are  both  open  to  it  and  insulated  from  the  very  low  current 

prices  of  residual  tropical  sugars.  .  Q  11; 

Ireland’s  beet  production  pays  its  own  way,  with  generous  margins,  belling 
at  unsubsidized  and  fully  compensatory  prices,  the  Irish  sugar  industry  provides 
the  Irish  consumer  with  sugar  at  a  price  among  the  lowest  in  the  world,  outside 
tropical  areas.  Ireland  has  no  desire  to  enter  into  the  scramble  to  dump  residual 
sugar  on  the  uncontrolled  international  market,  and,  therefore,  seeks  only  outlets 
which  can  absorb  its  production  at  the  very  modest  prices  at  which  it  can  sell 
profitably.  On  this  basis,  Ireland  has  been  shipping  sugar  for  many  years  to 
the  United  Kingdom  market,  where  it  has  been  possible  to  realize  adequate 
returns,  and,  in  1962,  was  permitted  for  the  first  time  to  ship  5,000  tons  to  the 
United  States.  Ireland  hopes  that  the  new  sugar  legislation  will  afford  it  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  steady  supplier  to  this  market. 

Ireland  is  one  of  America’s  good  customers.  In  recent  years,  Ireland  has  been 
buying  about  $50  million  of  American  goods,  against  $30  million  m  trade  the  other 
wav,  a  favorable  balance  for  the  United  States  of  about  $20  million  All  of  these 
purchases  are  on  commercial  terms.  Ireland  has  had  no  foreign  aid  of  any  kind 
for  over  10  years.  Except  for  a  very  small  program  in  the  early  days  ot  the 
Marshall  plan  (including  the  technical  assistance  noted  above  which  proved  so 
fruitful  for  Irish  beet  culture),  Ireland  has  had  no  assistance  from  the  United 
States,  and  has  asked  for  none. 

Over  half  of  Ireland’s  purchases  here  have  been  of  agricultural  products,  nota¬ 
bly  tobacco  (over  $13  million  in  1960)  and  corn  (almost  $6  million).  Ireland  s 
purchases  of  American  agricultural  products  alone  aggregate  almost  $10  per  capita, 
one  of  the  highest  figures  in  the  world,  and  Ireland  also  purchases  almost  an  equal 
quantity  of  manufactured  products  from  the  United  States. 
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In  bidding  for  a,  share  of  the  1962  quota,  Ireland  agreed  on  extra  purchases  of 
agricultural  products  in  a  quantity  far  above  the  average.  A  release  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  154,000  short  tons  of  sugar  allotments  were 
made  in  return  for  undertakings  by  eight  countries  to  buy  surplus  commodities 
valued  at  $21  million,  or  an  average  of  $136  per  ton  of  sugar.  Ireland’s  offer  was 
far  above  this  average,  and  may  well  have  been  the  best  of  all. 

Like  the  United  States  [see  Sugar  Act  sec.  211a],  Ireland  makes  provision  for 
sugar  imports  outside  its  controls  solely  for  use  in  manufacturing  for  export. 
The  occasional  imports  of  sugar  into  Ireland  reported  have  been  in  this  category. 
None  of  the  imported  sugar  is  consumed  in  Ireland,  nor  is  it  exported  to  the  United 
States.  Even  for  this  drawback-type  arrangement,  Cuban  sugar  is  not  eligible, 
and  imports  for  use  in  manufactures  for  export  come  only  from  countries  to  which 
the  United  States  extends  more-favored-nation  trade  treatment. 

The  Irish  system  of  sugar  production  is  geared  to  processing  and  refining  in 
modern  facilities  fully  able  to  handle  Ireland’s  beet  crop.  Therefore,  Ireland’s 
interest  is  in  the  privilege  of  shipping  direct  consumption  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  Ireland  would  be  pleased  with  a  quota  equivalent  to  the  smallest  provided 
for  any  country  in  H.R.  12154  (about  10,000  tons),  or  could  undertake  a  mod¬ 
erately  higher  commitment. 

The  effective  allotment  of  a  sugar  quota  to  Ireland  requires  incidental  amend¬ 
ments  of  H.R.  12154  to  insure  that  (a)  sugar  imported  solely  for  reexport  in  the 
form  of  manufactures  is  not  so  counted  as  to  obscure  Ireland’s  position  as  a  sugar- 
surplus  country  and  ( b )  that  an  alternative  historical  base  for  refined  sugar  imports 
(January-June  1962)  be  added.  Appropriate  language  is  set  forth  in  appendix  A. 

IRISH  PRODUCTS  CONTAINING  SUGAR 

Section  6  of  H.R.  12154  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sweeping  powers 
to  expand  Sugar  Act  controls  to  cover  all  products  containing  sugar.  Since  sugar 
is  an  ingredient  of  almost  all  processed  food  products,  and  many  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts  as  well,  section  6  carries  the  potential  of  subordinating  a  huge  area  of  U.S. 
international  trade  policy  to  sugar  policy. 

The  immediate  interest  of  the  Irish  Export  Board  is  in  the  possible  effect  of 
section  6  on  the  very  small  trade  in  an  Irish  specialty,  chocolate  crumb.  This 
product,  made  of  chocolate,  milk  solids  and  sugar,  is  an  intermediate  product 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate-coated  candies.  Made  with  whole  (rather 
than  skimmed)  milk,  it  is  a  premium  product  selling  at  a  premium  price.  It  is  a 
major  Irish  export  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  other  countries.  It  was 
introduced  in  the  United  States,  in  1959,  and  its  acceptance  here  has  been  slow,  as 
the  following  table  shows: 


Chocolate  crumb:  Irish  exports  to  the  United  States 


Long  tons 

Thousands 
of  dollars 

1959 _ _ _ _ 

41 

20 

43 

66 

2 

1960 _ _ _ _ 

90 

1961 _ _ 

152 

1962  (2  months) . . 

5 

Source:  Irish  Trade  Statistics. 


Ireland’s  opportunity  to  sell  this  tiny  volume  of  chocolate  crumb  was  twice 
threatened  within  the  past  2  years.  In  1960,  the  Agriculture  Department  issued  a 
regulation  which  purported  to  expand  the  definition  of  dairy  products  subject  to 
import  control  to  include  chocolate  crumb.  We  persuaded  the  Department  that 
the  regulation  was  unauthorized  by  law,  and  it  was  rescinded.  Less  than  a  year 
later,  another  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  published  a  proposed  regu¬ 
lation  which  would  have  subjected  chocolate  crumb  to  import  control  as  sugar. 
Again,  a  detailed  legal  memorandum  had  to  be  submitted  to  show  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  action  was  unauthorized  by  law.  Thus,  in  less  than  a  year,  we  had  to  prove 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  first,  that  chocolate  crumb  was  not  milk,  and 
then  that  it  was  not  sugar. 
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Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  provides  that  if  imports  of  a 
product  made  from  an  agricultural  raw  material  seem  to  be  impairing  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  any  agricultural  program,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  institute 
proceedings,  and  the  President  may  impose  appropriate  import  restrictions,  on 
the  basis  of  a  Tariff  Commission  investigation.  Although  both  section  22  and 
sugar  quota  legislation  have  been  in  effect  for  over  25  years,  no  proceeding  has 
ever  been  instituted  claiming  that  imports  of  any  product  containing  sugar  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  sugar  program.  The  effect  of  section  6  would  be  to  bypass  this 
established  procedure  (applicable  to  all  other  agricultural  programs)  when  sugar 
is  involved,  and  make  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (which  serves  as  the  prose¬ 
cutor  in  sec.  22  cases)  the  judge  and  jury  when  sugar  is  involved. 

Chocolate  crumb  would  not  even  have  the  benefit  of  the  “grandfather  clause” 
provision  of  section  6  of  H.R.  12154,  which  establishes  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
sugar-containing  products  imported  in  3  of  the  5  years  prior  to  1960.  Chocolate 
crumb  was  first  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1959,  although  it  was  producer! 
in  Ireland,  and  exported  to  other  markets,  long  before. 

Section  6  should  be  deleted  from  the  bill.  Two  alternative  amendments  are 
set  forth  in  appendix  A,  hereto,  which  would  ease  the  threat  to  chocolate  crumb 
imports,  but  it  would  be  far  better  to  delete  section  6  entirely,  because  it  is  in¬ 
defensible  in  principle. 

Appendix  A.  Proposed  Amendments  to  H.R.  12154 

1.  Page  6,  line  2:  add  “Ireland _ 0.35”.  (Adjust  other  percentages  to 

bring  total  to  100  percent.) 

2.  Page  10,  lines  3  and  23:  insert  after  “United  States”:  “(including  sugar 
contained  in  manufactured  products)”. 

3.  Page  13,  line  13,  through  page  15,  line  7,  inclusive:  delete 

[Alternative  A:  Page  13,  line  16,  and  page  14,  line  2,  after  the  word 
“mixture”,  insert:  “in  chief  value  of  sugar.”] 

[Alternative  B:  Page  13,  line  20:  change  “1960”  to  “1962”.] 

4.  Page  16,  line  16:  change  period  to  comma,  and  add:  “or  double  the  amount 
of  such  sugar  entered  by  such  country  during  the  first  six  months  of  1962.” 

[Page  and  line  references  are  to  House  Union  Calendar  print  of  H.R.  12154; 
Senate  print  not  yet  available.] 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  this  completes  the  list  of  those  who  have 
requested  to  testify.  There  may  be  others  who  would  like  to  testify. 
Without  reflection  upon  any  of  the  countries  who  have  appeared  here, 
I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  there  is  anyone  from  New  Caledonia 
who  would  like  to  testify. 

Is  there  anyone  from  the  New  Hebrides  who  would  like  to  testify? 

Is  there  anyone  from  the  Canary  Islands  who  would  like  to  testify? 

Anyone  from  the  Azores? 

Anyone  from  Tananarive? 

Anyone  from  Tristan  da  Cunha? 

Anyone  from  Christmas  Island? 

Anyone  from  Norfolk  Island? 

Anyone  from  Easter  Island? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Speak  now  or  forever  hold  your  peace. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Douglas.  Not  hearing  any  request  from  these  areas,  we 
will  declare  the  hearings  closed. 

Before  adjourning,  I  place  in  the  record  some  statistics  and  an 
addendum  for  the  information  of  the  committee. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 


Sugar  statistics 
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1  Source:  U.S.  State  Department,  at  request  of  Senator  Douglas. 
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Addendum 


PERU 

2.  Ten  largest  holdings  in  percent:  29,  12,  11,  11,  10,  7,  7,  5,  5,  1. 

3.  U.S.  acreage:  18  percent:1  W.  R.  Grace,  two  haciendas;  5  percent:  Nepena 
SA,  one  hacienda  (now  54  percent  United  States,  being  reorganized  to  77  percent 
United  States,  principally  Transoceanic- AOFC,  J.  Henry  Schroder  Banking 
Corp.,  and  Wood  Struthers  group. 

5.  Ten  largest  mills  in  percent:  26,  14,  11,  11,  11,  7,  7,  5,  5,  1. 

6.  U.S.  mills:  21  percent:1  W.  R.  Grace,  two  mills  (processes  for  others; 
Grace  share  16.5  percent  of  total);  5  percent:  Nepena  SA,  one  mill. 

7.  American  company  reports  average  daily  wage  at  $3  including  overtime 
and  fringe  benefits. 

HAITI 

2.  and  3.  American  firm,  Hasco,  owns  5,000  acres  and  leases  an  additional 
5,000  acres.  Remainder  held  by  small  growers. 

5.  Largest  mills:  84  percent,  Hasco;  14  percent,  Dessalines;  2  percent,  Larve. 

6.  Hasco  entirely  U.S.  owned;  Dessalines  owned  by  Haitian  Government; 
Larve  reportedly  not  Haitian-owned. 

7.  Hasco  pays  canecutters  US$0.50  per  ton;  average  hourly  earnings  US$0.09. 

COSTA  RICA 

2.  Data  not  available.  Agricultural  census  of  1955  (latest)  reported  that  of 
13,384  farms  showing  cane  production,  21  had  170  acres  or  more  of  cane. 

3.  No  U.S.  citizen  ownership  of  large  acreage. 

5.  Ten  largest  mills  in  percent:  9.7,  8.7,  8.4,  7.3,  5.4,  4.7,  4.5,  4.5,  4.5,  4. 

7.  Legal  minimum  wage  is  7.50  colones  per  8-hour  day. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

2.  and  3.  Largest  acreage:  55  percent,  Azucarera  Haina  (Government  owned); 
20  percent,  La  Romana  (U.S.-South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.);  5  percent,  Vicini; 
20  percent,  independent  growers. 

5.  Largest  mills:  60  percent,  Azucarera  Haina  (12  mills);  32  percent,  La 
Romana  (1  mill);  8  percent,  Vicini  (3  mills). 

6.  La  Romana  owned  entirely  by  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 


REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

2.  Government-owned  Taiwan  Sugar  Corp.  is  sole  sugar  producer  with  30  per¬ 
cent  of  acreage;  balance  is  owned  by  private  farmers  under  contract  to  TSC. 

5.  All  TSC;  29  private  mills  produce  21,000  tons  noncentrifugal  brown  sugar 
not  included  in  international  sugar  conference  considerations. 

7.  NT$31  per  day  and  NT$39  per  day  for  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  respectively 


1.  Centrifugal  sugar - 

Noncentrifugal  sugar 


PHILIPPINES 


542,  706 
73,  310 


Total 


616,  016 


Percent  of 
total 

Percent 

United 

States 

5.'and  6.  Factory: 

11.67 

40.33 

11.56 

7.22 

6.  28 

97.00 

5.  87 

5.63 

5. 36 

4.  95 

6.  00 

4.81 

10.00 

Del  Carmen _  _  -  - - - 

4.  79 

68. 14 

i  See  testimony  of  W.  R.  Grace  Co.  representatives  for  their  comment  on  these  figures. 
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7.  Daily  minimum  is  2.5  pesos  (1  peso  equals  36  cents)  actual  payments  range 
from  1.8  pesos  to  2.8  pesos,  with  a  few  piece  rate  cutters  earning  5  pesos. 


Pesos 

1959  _ _ _ —  -  1.80-1.90 

1960  _  2.  00-2.  10 


Export  exchange  rate  used  in  conversion. 


PANAMA 

2.  The  two  largest  mills  own  7  and  3  percent,  respectively;  acreage  owned  by 
remaining  eight  largest  producers  is  unavailable. 

4.  Two  mills  producing;  one  mill  shut  down. 

5.  Two  producing  mills  refine  52  and  48  percent,  respectively,  of  total  sugar 
production. 

NICARAGUA 


1.  1961-62  acreage  increased  17,375  acres  over  1960-61. 

2.  Landownership : 


Percent 


Nicaraguan  Sugar  Estates _  24 

Somoza  family _  14 

El  Polvon  group _  5 

Lacayo  Montealegre _ 3 

Ingenio  Amalia _ 2 

Domingo  Rivas _  1 


Remainder  held  by  small  growers. 

5.  Centrifugal  sugar  mill  production: 

Nicaraguan  Sugar  Estates _ 

Somoza  mills  (3) _ 

Lacayo  Montealegre _ _ _ 

Amalia _ 

Monte  Libano _ _ 

7.  Export  exchange  rate  used  (1  c6rdoba  equals  1.24  cents  US): 

1959  _ 

1960  _ 

1961  _ 


Percent 

United 

States 

25 


Percent 
61 
27 
8 
3 
■  )A 


II  ithout 
meals 

10 

12 

15 


MEXICO 

2.  According  to  the  Agrarian  Reform  Code  and  article  27  of  the  Mexican  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  largest  private  holdings  in  excess  of  300  hectares  (741  acres)  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  expropriation  if  claimed  legally;  virtually  all  of  the  large  sugarcane  holdings 
have  been  expropriated. 

A  1961  study  showed  that  66  percent  of  the  total  production  came  from  farms 
with  less  than  7  acres  planted;  the  average  holding  for  canegrowers  is  less  than 
10  acres. 


5.  Mill 

State 

Production 

(tons) 

Percent 

Total 

San  Cristobal _  . 

Veracruz _ 

146, 252 

10.6 

E.  Zapata _  _ _ _ 

Morelos.  .. 

76,  085 

5.5 

El  Mante _ 

Tamaulipas. 

70. 814 

5.1 

Xieoteneatl _ 

Tamaulipas. 

66. 641 

4.8 

El  Potrero _  _  _  _  _  .  _  .. 

Veracruz _ 

62,  541 

4.5 

Los  Mochis--  _  _  ...  . . .  ... 

Sinaloa  _ 

62.  484 

4.5 

Rosales _  _  .  _  _  -  _  .. 

Sinaloa _ 

56,  047 

4.0 

Independencia _  _ 

Veracruz _ 

55.  909 

4.0 

Atencingo.  _  _  _ 

Puebla _ 

55. 245 

4.0 

Tamazula _  _  .  ...  .  .  .  .  .  _  _  _ 

Jalisco  _ 

44.  619 

3.2 

Total  for  mills _  __  _  _  _  ..  _  _ 

696, 637 

50.2 

Total  for  country _ 

1. 387. 794 

100.0 

SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  196  2 
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BRAZIL 

Item  2.  Ten  largest  holdings  in  percent:  1.2,  0.8,  0.7,  0.7,  0.7,  0.6,  0.6,  0.4, 
0.4,  0.4. 

Item  5.  Ten  largest  mills  in  percent:  2.2,  1.8,  1.8,  1.7,  1.6,  1.6,  1.5,  1.3,  1.3,  1.2. 

ARGENTINA 

Sugar  production  {1958)  Percent 

production 

2.  Ledesma.-.. _ , - - - - -  5.  6 

San  Martin _  5.  1 

La  Esperanza - , -  3.  9 

Bella  Vista _  2.  6 

Concepcibn _ 2.  1 

Ri6  Grande _  1.  8 

Las  Palmas _ ... -  1.  5 

Mercedes _ , - - - , -  1.  5 

San  Pablo _ —  _ - _. -  1.  4 

Los  Rales _  1.  3 


Total _ - _  26.  8 


5.  Concepci6n _  8.  6 

Ledesma _ 7.  1 

La  Esperanza - 5.  2 

San  Martin - 5.  1 

Belle  Vista _ 4.  4 

La  Trinidad - 3.  7 

La  Florida _  3.  3 

San  Pablo _  3.  3 

San  Ana _  3.  3 

Los  Ralos _  2.  9 


Total _  46.  9 

ECUADOR 

1.  Total  area  in  sugarcane  is  111,195  acres,  of  which  only  48,370  acres  are 
devoted  to  sugar  production.  Remainder  planted  in  panela  and  aguardiente  for 
domestic  consumption. 

2.  Commercial  sugarcane  producers:  Percent 

San  Carlos _  45.  81 

Azucarera  Valdez,  S.A _  51.  07 

La  Familiar _  3.  12 

4.  The  three  sugar  enterprises  operate  their  own  mills. 

5.  Mill  production:  Percent 

San  Carlos _  53.  51 

Valdez _  43.  45 

La  Familiar _  3.  04 

GUATEMALA 

Percent 

2.  Pantaleon _  3.  27 

El  Baul _  2.  54 

Los  Tarros _  2.  30 

San  Victor _  2.  30 

Los  Cerritos _  2.  07 

El  Salto _  L  92 

Concepcion _  1-  73 

Torolita _  1-  38 

Tulula _  1-  27 

Velasquez _  •  98 


Total _  19.  8 


than  50  percent  and  John  Armstrong  a  small  holding. 
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BARBADOS 


2.  Two  largest  each  hold  3.5  percent  and  third  holds  2.4  percent  of  acreage. 

5.  Largest  mills,  in  percent:  8.45,  7.17,  6.81,  6.67,  6.55,  6.48,  6.41,  6.34,  6.32, 
5.82. 

TRINIDAD 

Percent 


2.  Caroni,  Ltd _ 33.  7 

Ste.  Madeline  Sugar  Co _  17.  2 

Trinidad  Sugar _  4.  0 

Forres  Park,  Ltd _  .  8 

Peasants  Farmers _ 44.  3 

5.  Brechin  Castle _  42.  18 

Ste.  Madeline _ 30.  14 

Woodford  Lodge _  11.  85 

Orange  Grove _  6.  52 

Reform _  5.  26 

Forres  Park _  4.  05 


KINGSTON 


2.  Proportion  of  Cane  Corp.:  Percent 

West  Indies  Sugar  Co.,  2  largest _  22.  5 

U.S.  Mill/Estate,  Bernard  Lodge _  4.  4 


Other  7  average  between  2  and  3.2  percent. 

5.  WISCO’s  two  largest,  34.1  percent;  three  produced,  6.7  percent;  four  pro¬ 
duced,  5.0  percent;  one  produced,  3.8  percent. 

(Whereupon,  at  2:35  p.m.,  the  hearings  were  concluded.) 
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INDEX  AND  SUMMARY  OF  H.  R.  1215U 


June 


June 


June 

June 


June 

June 


June 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 


15,  1962 

18*  1962 


19,  1962 
20,  1962 


25,  1962 
26,  1962 


27,  1962 

28,  1962 

29,  1962 

30,  1962 
2,  1962 

13,  1962 

See  also  P. 


House  Agriculture  Committee  reported  H,  R* 

1215U  without  amendment*  H0  Report  No*  1829* 
Print  of  bill  and  report* 

House  Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  for 
consideration  of  H*  R*  12l51t«  H,  Res#  691, 

K*  Rept*  1831*  Print  of  resolution  and  report* 

House  agreed  to  resolution* 

House  began  debate  on  H.  R.  1215U* 

Committee  summary  of  bill  as  reported* 

House  passed  H.  R.  1215U  without  amendment# 

H*  R*  1215U  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee*  Print  of  bill  as  referred. 

Sen,  Long,  La.,  urged  support  for  the  bill 
and  inserted  Under  Secretary  Murphy’s  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Senate  committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R*  1215U* 

Senate  committee  reported  H.  R.  1215U  with 
amendments.  S,  Report  No.  1631*  Print  of 
bill  and  report o 

H.  R.  1215U  was  made  the  unfinished  business. 

Senate  passed  H.  R.  12151;  with  amendments. 

Senate  conferees  were  appointed* 

House  conferees  were  appointed# 

House  received  conference  report*  H,  Report 
No.  1957#  Print  of  report. 

House  agreed  to  conference  report* 

Senate  agreed  to  conference  report* 


Approved:  Public  Law  87-535 • 

L.  87-539,  honeybee  importation*  sugar  amdt. 
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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  87-535 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962.  Extends  the  act  to 
December  31,  1966,  with  respect  to  domestic  areas 
and  the  Philippines,  and  to  December  31,  1964,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  quotas  for  other  foreign  countries;  increases 
the  quotas  for  domestic  sugar  producing  areas  by  about 
625,000  tons  and  assigns  65  percent  of  market  growth 
to  those  areas;  reserves  a  quota  of  about  1,635,000 
tons  for  Cuba  to  become  effective  when  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  are  resumed  with  that  country;  provides  in  the 
meantime  that  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sugar  be  pur¬ 
chased  without  the  quota  premium;  assigns  a  quota  of 
1,050,000  tons  to  the  Philippines  to  be  purchased  at  the 
full  premium  price;  assigns  quotas  totalling  1,205,000 
tons  to  26  other  countries,  to  be  effective  until 
December  31,  1964,  subject  to  the  cumulative  reduction 
of  10  percent  each  year  of  the  premium  permitted  over 
world  prices;  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  allocate  10,000  tons  of  direct-consumption  sugar 
to  countries  which  do  not  have  a  quota  proration;  limits 
the  importation  of  direct-consumption  sugar  from  countries 
other  than  the  Philippines  to  small  quantities;  provides 
that  deficits  in  domestic  and  foreign  quotas  be  prorated 
to  other  quota  countries  able  to  fill  such  deficits;  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  suspension  of  quotas  of  countries  which 
persist  in  discrimination  against  American-owned  property; 
authorizes  the  President  to  suspend  the  quota  of  any 
country  which  discriminates  against  U.  S.  citizens  in  its 
sugar  program;  provides  a  mechanism  for  permitting  the 
entry  of  several  new  localities  of  sugar  beet  production; 
and  revises  the  formula  provided  in  the  act  so  as  to 
employ  the  price  of  raw  sugar  and  the  USDA  parity  index, 
as  they  were  related  in  the  years  1957  to  1959,  as  a  guide 
to  the  fairness  of  prices  between  producers  and  consumers. 
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the  types  of  violations  which  are  of  such  a  substantial  nature  as  to  warrant 
the  termination  of  soil  bank  contracts,  p.  9824 


14.\ST0CKPILING.  Received  from  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  a  report  on  tfte 
.strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpiling  program  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  Dec.  31,  1961.  p.  9824  A 


15.  WATER\RE SOURCES.  Received  from  the  Michigan  legislature  a  resolution  opposing 
S.  2246  and  similar  bills  relating  to  the  comprehensive  planning  Z\ d  utili¬ 
zation  bf  the  water  resources  of  the  Nation,  pp.  9824-5 


16.  SUGAR.  Sen\Fong  discussed  the  wage  provisions  of  the  present/Sugar  Act  and 
_ urged  the  raising  of  the  minimum  wage  rates  for  sugar  workers,  pp.  9829-30 


17.  ECONOMICS.  SenAGoldwater  criticized  an  article  by  Waite/  Lippmann  favoring 
administration  economic  policies,  pp.  9834-5 


18.  CONSULTANTS.  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  discussed  the  use/f  consultants  by  the 
administration  for  lobbying  activities,  pp.  9836-, 


1 


FOOD  PRODUCTION.  Sen.  Prd^mire  stated  that  the  free  world  has  a  decisive 
advantage  over  the  Communist  world  in  the  pro/iction  of  food  and  inserted 
two  items  discussing  food  shortages  in  East  Germany  and.  Cuba.  pp.  9840-1 


20, 


RECLAMATION.  Sen.  Anderson  comnWided  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
construction  of  the  San  Juan  -  Cnama  re/Lamation  project,  p.  9838 

Sen.  Anderson  commended  passage\by /he  House  of  Legislation  to  authorize 
the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  in  CoS<p.  p.  9838 

Sen.  Yarborough  commended  the  Bu/eau  of  Reclamation  on  its  60th  anniver¬ 
sary.  p.  9843 


21, 


LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS.  Sen.  Mansfiel/ inserted  a  listing  of  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  last  year./pp.  9826-9 


22. 


) 


ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  June  /8.  p.  9919 

HOUSE 


23.  SUGAR.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  12154,  to 

amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  (H.  Rept.  1829).  p.  9938 


24. 


TARIFFS.  Passed/s  reported  H.  R.  10095,  to  continue  until\the  close  of  June 
30,  1963,  the  /uspension  of  duties  for  metal  scrap,  p.  992* 

Passed  as  /reported  H.  R.  10928,  to  transfer  casein  or  lactbyene  to  the 
free  list.  /pp.  9926-7 


25.  AGRICULTURAL  ATTACHES;  BUILDINGS.  As  reported,  H.  R.  11880,  to  ame>d  the 

Foreign/ Service  Buildings  Act,  includes  an  item  authorizing  the  appropriation 


to  th/  Secretary  of  State  for  acquisition,  by  purchase  or  construct ioivof 
and  buildings  in  foreign  countries,  and  for  major  alterations  of 
bt/1  dings  of  not  to  exceed  $800,000  for  facilities  for  agricultural  and 
ifense  attache  housing,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $400,000  may  be  appropriated 
fiscal  year  1963. 


'for 


j. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  the  Consent  Calendar  and 
H.  R.  12154,  to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  T94g~ "wTIT  be  cons idered- 
on  Mon..  June  18,1  and  H.  R.  11222,  the  farm  bill,  will  be  considered  on  Tuea-. 
and  the  balance  of  the  week.  pp.  9922-3 


4  - 


ADJOURNED  until  M^n. ,  June  18.  p.  9938 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


28. 


30. 


31, 


34. 


35. 


37. 


LABOR.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Morse  inserting  an  article  critici¬ 
zing  S.  1123,  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
the  exemption  of  agricultural  employees  from  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
such  Act,  "Bad  Bill."  p.  A  4482 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Morse  inserting  an  article  critici/ing  the 
administration  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  and  the  $1  minium  wage  for 
pickers.  V*  A  4498 

NATIONAL  PARKs\  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Tuck  inserting  An  address  by 
Secretary  Udall\at  the  dedication  of  Thornton  Gap  Interchange,  Shenandoah 
National  Park.  pV,  A  4428-3 

WHEAT.  Extension  of  ^remarks  of  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  inserting  an  article 
criticizing  the  USCA,\'Law  Won't  Let  Firemen  Sell  Wb£at  They  Grew."  p.  A4485 

LUMBER.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Morse  inserting  three  articles,  "The 
Plight  of  the  Lumber  Industry,"  "Is  Uncle  Sam  Causing  Mill  Closures?",  and 
"Buyers  Versus  Forests."  p^\.  A  4486,  A  4492,  /4501-2 

MILK  MARKETING.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Ren^  Stratton  inserting  an  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Association  letter  commenting  on  the  case  of  Jesse 
Stalker,  the  producer-handler,  ofN^aven^  N.Y.  pp.  A4487-8 


LABELING:  PRICES.  Extension  of  remarP 
"The  Activity  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Industry."  pp.  A4494-6 


of  Rep.  Lane  inserting  a  statement, 
.ssion  and  the  Responsibility  of 


MEAT  GRADING.  Extension  of  rem^tks  of  Rep.\Jensen  inserting  letters  and  a 
resolution  from  and  by  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers  Association  pointing  out  their 
opposition  to  the  proposed  dual  grading  of  cackle,  pp.  A4497-8 

FOREIGN  AID.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Norbla^\inserting  an  article, 

"The  Case  Against  India  Aid."  p.  A4501 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Zablocki  criticizinjKaction  by  the  Senate  in 
barring  aid  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  and  inserting  an\^irticle,  "Folly  in 
Foreign  Aid."  pp./A4504-5 


36.  TAXATION:  EXPENDITURE. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Con.  Res.  79,  by  Sen.  Capehart,  favoring  a  reduction 


of  taxes 
Committee 


id  of  Federal  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 ;\to  Finance 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS.  S.  3430,  by  Sen.  Ellender,  to  amend  various  Agri¬ 
cultural  Acts;  including  section  602  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954\  relative 
to /Agricultural  attaches,  section  4  of  the  act  of  1956,  effecting  the  Wchange 
of  its  employees  with  employees  of  State  political  subdivisions  or  educational 
Institutions,  and  section  11(a)  of  the  act  of  August  3,  1956,  on  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  land  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee. 

— - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ : _ 

SUGAR.  H.  R.  12154,  by  Rep.  Cooley,  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 

Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  to  Agriculture  Committee. 

— - -g- - ; - 


87th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
2d  Session  )  (No.  1829 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962 


June  15,  1962. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

)  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  12154] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  12154)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without 
amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Statement 

H.R.  12154  extends  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  with  amendments,  from 
June  30,  1962  to  December  31,  1966. 

Basically,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  which  superseded  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937,  is  intended  to  do  three  things:  (1)  Make  it  possible,  as  a  matter 
of  national  security,  to  produce  a  substantial  part  of  our  sugar  require¬ 
ments  within  the  continental  United  States  and  to  do  this  without  the 
consumer-penalizing  device  of  a  high  protective  tariff;  (2)  assure  U.S. 
consumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable 
prices ;  and  (3)  permit  nearby  friendly  foreign  countries  to  participate 
|  equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  double  purpose  of 
v  expanding  international  trade  and  assuring  a  stable  and  adequate 
supply  of  sugar. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  been  notably  successful  in  attaining  all  three  of 
these  major  objectives. 

Under  its  protection,  nearly  one-third  of  our  total  consumption  of 
sugar  is  produced  by  beet  and  cane  growers  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  and  total  domestic  production  (including 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  fills  more  than  one-halt 
•of  our  sugar  quota.  The  Sugar  Act  has  given  us  this  security  in 
supplies,  and  sugar  prices  to  consumers  have  been  remarkably  stable 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  act. 

H.R.  12154  perpetuates  these  objectives  and  strengthens- the  Sugar 
Act  by  assigning  a  greater  portion  of  the  U.S.  market  to  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  beet  and  cane  producers,  and  by  a  more  equitable  and  depend¬ 
able  distribution  of  quotas,  for  the  remainder  of  our  market,  among 
the  producers  of  friendly  nations,  principally  to  tlie  good  neighbors  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  bill: 

1.  Extends  the  act  to  December  31,  1966. 

2.  Increases  the  quotas  for  domestic  sugar  producing  areas  at 
current  levels  of  sugar  consumption  (9.7  million  tons)  about  625,000 
tons  and  provides  that  those  areas  receive  63  percent  of  increases  in 
consumption  as  compared  to  55  percent  under  current  legislation. 
The  quotas  for  each  of  the  domestic  sugar  producing  areas  at  the 
sugar  requirement  level  of  9.7  million  tons  under  current  legislation 
and  under  the  committee  bill  are  as  follows: 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Area 

Present 

legislation 

H.R.  12154 

2, 110, 627 
649, 460 
1, 117, 936 
1, 231, 682 
16, 795 

2, 650, 000 
895, 000 
1, 110, 000 
1, 140, 000 
15, 000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _ 

Total— _ _ _  .  . . . . . . 

5, 186,  500 

5, 810, 000 

3.  The  basic  quota  would  be  allocated  as  follows: 


Tons 

Domestics _  5,  810,  000 

Cuba _  1,  500,  000 

Philippines _  1,  050,  000 

Peru _  200,  000 

Dominican  Republic _  200,  000 

Mexico _  200,  000 

Brazil _  190,  000 

British  West  Indies _  100,  000 

Australia _  50,  000 

Republic  of  China _  45,  000 

French  West  Indies _  40,  000 

Colombia _  35,  000 

Nicaragua _  30,  000 

Costa  Rica _  30,  000 

India _  30,  000 


Tons 

Ecuador _  30,  000 

Haiti _  25,  000 

Guatamala _  20,  000 

Argentina _  20,  000 

South  Africa _  20,  000 

Panama _  15,  000 

El  Salvador _  10,  000 

Paraguay -  10,  000 

British  Honduras _  10,  000 

Fiji  Islands _  10,  000 

Netherlands _  10,  000 

Mauritius _  10,  000 


Total _  9,  700,  000 


4.  The  Cuban  quota  of  1.5  million  tons  would  be  authorized  for  purchase  from 
other  countries  on  a  temporary  basis  through  December  1963,  as  follows: 

Tons 


Tons 

Philippines _  150,  000 

Peru _  150,  000 

Dominican  Republic _  150,  000 

Mexico _  150,  000 

Brazil _  150,  000 

British  West  Indies _  150,  000 

Australia _  150,  000 


Republic  of  China _  150,  000 

India -  100,  000 

South  Africa _  100,  000 

Mauritius _  100,  000 


Total _  1,  500,  000 


5.  Revises  the  formula  provided  in  section  201  of  the  act  to  employ 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  and  the  USDA  parity  index,  as  they  were 
related  in  the  years  1957  to  1959,  as  a  guide  to  the  fairness  of  prices 
between  producers  and  consumers.  The  current  provision  of  the  act 
relates  the*  price  of  refined  sugar  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  as 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as  it  was  related  in  the 
years  1947  to  1949.  The  price  for  refined  sugar  is  now  approximately 
0.8  cent  per  pound  below  the  level  indicated  by  the  price  formula. 
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The  committee  accepts  the  new  formula  on  the  basis  that  it  will 
be  administered  as  the  price  objective  set  forth  in  section  201  of  the 
act. 

6.  Provides  that  a  deficit  in  the  quota  or  proration  for  any  domestic 
area  or  foreign  country  would  be  prorated,  in  accordance  with  their 
basic  quota  or  prorations,  to  quota  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations  and  which  are  able  to  fill  such 
deficit.  If  these  countries  cannot  fill  all  of  such  deficit,  the  remainder 
would  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  to  nonquota  countries  with 
which  we  are  in  diplomatic  relations.  When  we  are  not  in  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba  or  any  other  quota  country  and  one  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  named  to  supply  the  replacement  sugar  is  unable  to  do  so,  the 
deficit  would  be  authorized  for  purchase  from  other  countries  named 
in  the  bill  and  in  the  event  they  cannot  supply  it  from  other  friendly 
countries. 

7.  Provides  that  any  nation  or  political  subdivision  thereof  which 
lJiereafter  unlawfully  expropriates  American-owned  property  or  other¬ 
wise  seriously  discriminates  against  such  property  and  fails  to  take 

remedial  action  within  a  reasonable  time  will  have  its  quota,  proration, 
or  authorization  to  import  sugar  suspended  if  the  President  finds  such 
action  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

8.  Provides  that  if  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  finds  that  any 
nation  discriminates  against  U.S.  citizens  in  its  sugar  program,  he 
shall  suspend  the  quota  or  other  authorization  of  such  nation. 

9.  Authorizes  the  payment  of  $22.8  million  to  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  Government  and  to  American  sugar  companies  for  the  entry 
fee  imposed  on  nonquota  sugar  purchases  during  the  Trujillo  regime. 

10.  Provides  that  quotas  apply  to  the  sugar  content  of  any  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  which  does  not  have  a  recent  history 
of  importation  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  importation  will  not 
substantially  interfere  with  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act. 
The  Secretary  may  also  apply  quotas  to  the  sugar  content  of  any 
sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  that  has  a  history  of  importation 
in  recent  years  if  he  finds  that  importation  of  the  product  or  mixture 
will  substantially  interfere  with  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

11.  Provides  direct-consumption  sugar  limitations  substantially 
Uirnilar  to  those  in  present  legislation  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
|™he  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  It  would  limit  the  direct  consump¬ 
tion  sugar  that  may  be  entered  from  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  to  the  average  entries  during  the  years 
1957  to  1959  of  such  sugar  from  countries  which  receive  a  proration 
of  20,000  tons  or  less  under  the  bill.  No  direct  consumption  im¬ 
ports  would  be  permitted  from  countries,  other  than  the  Philippines, 
with  quotas  of  more  than  20,000  tons. 

12.  Provides  that  replacement  supplies  of  sugar  authorized  for 
importation  in  lieu  of  quotas  of  countries  not  in  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States,  such  as  Cuba,  shall  be  in  raw  sugar  so  long  as 
raw  sugar  is  reasonably  available  from  all  authorized  sources  com¬ 
bined.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  raw  sugar  is  not  so  reasonably 
available,  he  may  authorize  the  purchase  of  direct-consumption 
sugar  as  required. 

The  language  of  this  section  has  been  changed  from  that  in  section 
408(b)(3)  of  the  present  act  to  make  clear  that  the  purchase  of  direct- 
consumption  sugar  may  not  be  authorized  from  a  country  if  any 
other  country  or  countries  eligible  under  section  202(c)(5)  have  raw 
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sugar  reasonably  available.  The  present  act  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  Secretary  to  permit  the  importation  of  direct-consumption  sugar 
from  certain  countries  in  lieu  of  Cuba’s  quota,  although  raw  sugar 
was  available  from  other  authorized  sources.  The  changed  language 
in  section  202(c)(5)  will  not  permit  such  an  interpretation. 

13.  Sets  up  a  small  liquid  sugar  quota  to  permit  the  importation  of 
sirup  of  cane  juice  of  the  type  of  Barbados  molasses  and  eliminates 
other  liquid  sugar  quotas. 

14.  Prohibits  the  importation  into  the  Virgin  Islands  of  any  sugar 
not  produced  in  domestic  areas  and  only  sugar  produced  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  would  be  eligible  to  be  brought  into  the  continental 
United  States  within  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

15.  Provides  that  in  any  year  when  production  is  restricted  in  the 
beet  sugar  area,  a  national  reserve  of  not  more  than  the  acreage 
required  to  yield  50,000  tons  of  sugar  be  assigned  to  farms  on  a  fair 
and  reasonable  basis  without  regard  to  any  previous  production 
history  for  the  purpose  of  making  acreage  available  for  expansion  of  # 
the  beet  sugar  industry.  Also  clarifies  the  circumstances  under  \ 
which  the  Secretary  would  establish  grower  proportionate  shares  and 
the  Secretary’s  authority  to  consider  the  sugarbeet  production 
history  of  farm  operations  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  sugarbeet 
production  history  of  land  units,  in  regions  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  sugarbeet  production  is  organized  generally  around 
persons  rather  than  units  of  land  and  where  personal  history  was 
generally  used  prior  to  1962. 

CUBA 

Cuba  in  years  past  has  been  our  largest  supplier  of  sugar.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  political  upheavals  in  Cuba,  Congress  in  1960  authorized 
the  President  to  reduce  that  country’s  quota  in  our  market.  Under 
this  authority,  the  Cuban  quota  was  brought  down  to  zero  and,  by  a 
special  formula  provided  by  the  Congress,  the  sugar  formerly  supplied 
by  Cuba  now  is  obtained  from  domestic  sources  and  from  friendly 
nations.  H.R.  12154  assigns  to  our  own  producers  and  to  producers 
in  friendly  nations  a  portion  of  the  sugar  formerly  supplied  by  Cuba, 
but  the  legislation  holds  to  a  hope  that  Cuba  may  soon  throw  off  its 
Communist  yoke  and  return  to  the  family  of  free  American  nations.  I 
In  this  firm  expectation,  this  legislation  reserves  a  substantial  portion  ^ 
of  Cuba’s  former  quota,  for  reassignment  in  the  future  to  a  free  and 
independent  Cuba. 

U.S.  SUGAR  CONSUMERS 

While  the  Sugar  Act  has  served  to  encourage  the  development  of  a 
solid  and  stable,  and  constantly  growing,  sugar  industry  and  economy 
in  continental  United  States,  the  committee  stresses  particularly  the 
benefits  it  has  brought  to  U.S.  consumers  of  sugar. 

No  other  basic  food  has  been  more  stable  in  supply  and  price,  in 
wartime  and  in  peacetime,  than  has  sugar.  The  pressures  that  have 
caused  great  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  some  foods,  particularly  the 
foods  that  we  import,  have  had  little  inflationary  effect  upon  sugar. 

The  following  simple  chart  best  illustrates  the  benefits  to  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers,  by  comparing  the  stable  sugar  price  line  with  the  fluctuations 
and  inflations  in  the  prices  of  cocoa  and  coffee,  two  other  imported 
and  important  foods,  which  operate  under  no  program  similar  to 
that  provided  by  the  Sugar  Act: 


PRICES  OF  SUGAR,  COCOA  AND  COFFEE  AT  NEW  YORK,  N.Y 
Indexes  1935-39  ■  100 


SU-ASCS-USDA — June  11,  1962 
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DOMESTIC  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  INCREASED 

H.R.  12154  provides  for  expansion  of  sugar  production  in  the  United 
States.  It  assigns  to  the  domestic  areas  on  a  permanent  basis  the 
right  to  supply  a  substantial  portion  of  the  sugar  not  obtained  from 
Cuba.  It  raises  domestic  quotas  to  almost  60  percent  of  the  present 
total  market  for  sugar  and  furthermore  it  assigns  63  percent  of  future 
market  growth  to  the  domestic  areas.  These  changes  increase  total 
domestic  quotas  by  about  625,000  tons  or  about  12  percent. 

The  desire  to  produce  sugar  crops  has  been  most  intense  on  the 
mainland.  Accordingly,  this  legislation  provides  quotas  for  the  three 
offshore  domestic  areas  adequate  for  their  present  and  near-term 
production  potentials  with  provision  for  quota  increases  if  future 
production  exceeds  these  quotas. 

Tbe  quota  for  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  is  increased  more  than 
25  percent  to  2,650,000  tons.  The  quota  for  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  at  the  present  level  of  consumption  is  increased  more  than 
35  percent  to  895,000  tons.  The  domestic  areas’  63  percent  of 
market  growth  or  a  little  more  than  100,000  tons  a  year  would  go 
to  the  two  mainland  areas  in  ratio  to  their  basic  quotas,  that  is,  about 
three-fourths  to  the  beet  sugar  area  and  one-fourth  to  the  cane  area. 

In  view  of  the  need  to  replenish  inventories,  the  quota  for  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  area  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  of  the  sugarbeets 
likely  to  be  processed  in  existing  factories  plus  an  additional  amount 
that  would  permit  entry  of  some  additional  localities  of  production. 

When  any  domestic  area  is  unable  to  fill  its  quota  the  deficit, 
under  this  legislation,  would  be  assigned  to  foreign  importations 
rather  than  to  other  domestic  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  if  produc¬ 
tion  increased  in  the  offshore  domestic  areas,  foreign  importations 
would  be  reduced  sufficiently  to  enable  the  offshore  domestic  areas 
to  market  increased  production  up  to  the  entitlement  that  they 
would  have  had  if  the  current  law  had  been  extended  without  amend¬ 
ment.  These  arrangements  will  stabilize  the  marketing  opportunities 
of  each  of  the  domestic  areas. 

PROVISION  FOR  NEW  BEET  FACTORIES 

The  provisions  of  the  sugar  bill  providing  for  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  take  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  302(b)  of  the  present  law,  the  section  which  authorizes  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  establish  and  allocate  proportionate  shares  to  sugarbeet 
farms. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  order  to  make 
available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry, 
reserve  each  year,  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement 
established  by  him,  not  in  excess  of  the  acreage  required  to  yield 
50,000  short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar.  On  the  basis  of  the  national 
average  yield  of  2 tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  this  provision  would  per¬ 
mit  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  of  20,000 
acres.  In  areas  where  the  sugar  yield  per  acre  is  less,  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  reserve  might  be  somewhat  greater  and  in  the  areas  where 
the  sugar  yield  per  acre  is  higher  than  the  national  average,  the  sugar- 
beet  acreage  reserve  might  be  less  than  20,000  acres,  in  any  event, 
regardless  of  the  sugar  yield  per  acre  of  any  area  to  which  the  sugar- 
beet  acreage  reserve  might  be  distributed,  such  area  will  have  an 
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opportunity  to  produce  enough  sugarbeets  to  support  the  operation 
of  a  sugar  plant  having  a  production  capacity  of  1  million  hundred- 
pound  bags  of  refined  sugar. 

The  reasonableness  of  this  figure  is  confirmed  by  three  facts:  (1) 
The  average  production  of  the  61  beet  sugar  plants  in  operation  in 
1961  in  the  United  States  was  less  than  800,000  hundred-pound  bags 
of  refined  sugar.  (2)  A  study  by  an  independent,  reputable  engineer¬ 
ing  firm  recently  recommended  to  interested  producers  in  one  of  the 
important  sugarbeet  producing  areas  the  economic  feasibility  of  a 
factory  with  a  capacity  slightly  under  1  million  bags.  (3)  Even  in 
areas  where  conditions  might  suggest  the  feasibility  of  a  plant  even¬ 
tually  having  a  larger  capacity,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  a  1- 
million-bag  output  would  be  adequate  to  underwrite  successfully  the 
initiation  of  such  a  plant. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  only  in  years  when  restrictive  proportionate  shares  are  in 
effect.  It  is  unnecessary  to  establish  acreage  priorities  in  years  when 
plantings  of  producers,  whether  old  or  new,  are  not  restricted  by  the 
Government. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  shall  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Secretary,  after  investigation  and  notice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  public  hearing,  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  to  farms 
without  regard  to  other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  areas  within 
States.  Except  as  indicated,  the  bill  does  not  contain  any  standards 
to  guide  the  Secretary  in  distributing  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve. 
The  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  is  available  for  distribution  to  new 
growers  supplying  a  new  factory  in  a  new  area.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stated  in  his  testimony  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  that,  in  distributing  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  he 
would  give  priority  to  new  growers  for  a  new  factory  over  new  growers 
for  an  old  factory.  That  such  priority  is  inherently  assured  by  the 
language  and  the  origin  of  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  bill  was 
underscored  by  the  comments  of  Congressman  Poage  in  the  record  of 
the  House  hearings. 

In  the  event  of  the  proposed  opening  of  more  than  one  new  factory 
in  a  single  year,  the  Secretary  would  have  to  decide  which  new  growers 
group,  taking  into  account  all  the  relevant  facts,  has  the  more  valid 
claim.  The  Secretary’s  decision  in  1  year  would,  of  course,  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  position  of  any  losing  group  in  a  subsequent 
year. 

Quite  properly  the  bill  does  not  undertake  to  define  a  new  area. 
A  new  area  could  include  a  State  where  sugarbeets  have  never  been 
commercially  grown,  such  as  Maine  or  Missouri;  a  State  where 
sugarbeets  have  not  been  commercially  grown  for  a  number  of  years, 
such  as  New  York;  a  State  where  only  a  few  beets,  for  sugar  or  for 
seed,  are  now  being  grown,  such  as  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Indiana,  or 
Arizona;  or,  a  State  where  sugarbeets  are  being  commercially  grown 
in  significant  volume,  such  as  Nebraska,  California,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Idaho,  Washington,  or  Minnesota. 

Growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  is^  also  possible 
through  increases  in  the  capacities  of  existing  plants.  Subject  to  the 
priority  claims  of  new  growers  for  new  plants  in  new  areas,  the  sugar- 
beet  acreage  reserve  is  available  for  distribution  to  new  growers 
supplying  beets  to  an  old  plant  which  is  being  expanded.  Such  new 
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growers  would,  of  course,  have  prior  claims  over  old  growers  who 
might  wish  to  expand  their  production  to  supply  the  additional  beets 
needed  for  the  expanded  plant.  If  two  or  more  plants  are  expanded 
in  a  single  year,  the  Secretary  has  to  decide  which  new  grower  groups, 
or  which  old  grower  groups,  have  the  most  valid  claim  to  all,  or  some 
part,  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  available  for  distribution. 

The  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  provided  by  the  bill  is  in  addition 
to  provisions  already  in  the  law  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  protect 
the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  70,000  tons  of  quota  will  be  credited 
annually  to  the  beet  area  as  a  result  of  its  share  of  the  63  percent  of 
market  growth  reserve  for  continental  areas.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  U.S.  market  growth  is  about  150,000  tons  a  year;  63  percent  of 
this  amount  is  roughly  95,000  tons.  Under  the  bill  the  95,000  tons 
is  split  approximately  3  to  1  between  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland 
cane  areas— 70,000  tons  for  beets,  25,000  tons  for  cane. 

The  50,000  tons  needed  for  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  is  thus 
covered  by  the  annual  growth  increment  accruing  to  the  domestic  • 
beet  area.  The  difference  (20,000  tons)  between  the  expected  growth 
increment  (70,000  tons)  and  the  maximum  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve 
(50,000  tons),  however,  cannot  be  construed  as  being  available  for 
"expansion”  of  the  existing  industry  because  it  is  not  enough  to 
absorb  the  industry’s  annual  technological  growth,  which  amounts  to 
about  50,000  tons. 

Accordingly,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  most  of  the  annual  tech¬ 
nological  growth  of  the  industry — that  is,  higher  sugar  jdelds  per 
acre — -will  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the  old  beet  grower  group.  This 
could  involve  a  cut  in  old  grower  acreages. 

The  probability  of  future  acreage  reductions  for  old  growers  is 
compounded  by  the  level  of  the  basic  beet  quota — 2,650,000  tons  as 
compared  with  a  1962  crop  now  estimated  to  yield  2,800,000  tons  of 
sugar.  The  low  level  of  the  industry’s  current  carryover,  due  to 
last  year’s  below  average  yields,  will  probably  avoid  the  need  for 
acreage  cuts  for  old  beet,  growers  for  1963.  Under  these  circumstances, 
as  Secretary  Freeman  has  said,  acreage  restrictions  next  year  appear 
unlikely. 

In  summary:  The  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  may  equal  only  the 
equivalent  of  one  million-bag  factory  a  year  for  new  growers.  The  ( 
1  million-bag-a-year  technological  growth  of  the  industry  may  have 
to  be  carried,  in  large  part,  by  the  old  growers— and  by  the  new 
growers  after  they  enter  the  business.  The  conservative  level  of  the 
basic  quota,  and  the  modest  growth  increment,  awarded  the  domestic 
beet  industry  in  the  bill  reveal  clearly,  on  analysis,  the  willingness  of 
the  beet  industry,  old  and  new,  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  industry 
unity,  to  permit  the  foreign  suppliers  to  continue  to  have  a  guaranteed 
share  of  about  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

A  quota  of  1,050,000  tons  is  established  in  this  legislation  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  This  represents  an  increase  of  70,000 
tons  above  the  quota  provided  in  current  legislation  and  above  the 
terms  of  the  Philippine  Trade  Agreement. 
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QUOTAS  FOR  OTHER  FRIENDLY  NATIONS 

After  the  assignment  of  quotas  to  domestic  continental  and  offshore 
areas,  and  to  the  Philippines  the  balance  of  our  requirements  of 
2,840,000  tons — based  on  domestic  consumption  of  9,700,000  tons 
annually — would  be  obtained  from  other  friendly  countries,  by  per¬ 
manent  quotas  during  the  5-year  duration  of  this  extension  of  the  act, 
and  by  year-by-year  purchases  from  designated  countries  of  the 
amount  of  the  sugar  quota  reserved  for  Cuba. 

The  quota  reserved  for  Cuba,  against  the  day  when  she  returns  to 
the  brotherhood  of  free  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  amounts 
to  1,500,000  tons.  Prior  to  the  entry  of  Communist  rule  on  the  island, 
Cuba’s  quota  amounted  to  more  than  3  million  tons.  It  is  the  firm 
position  of  this  committee  that  a  substantial  portion  of  Cuba’s  old 
quota  should  be  reserved,  and  not  assigned  permanently  to  other 
countries,  so  that  prompt  and  effective  economic  strength  shall  be 
assured  a  free  Cuba  when  she  emerges  from  the  wreckage  of  Com¬ 
munist  domination. 

This  bill  assigns  permanent  quotas  of  approximately  1,340,000  tons 
to  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  The  quotas 
of  all  foreign  suppliers  are  substantially  increased.  The  1,500,000 
quota  reserve  for  Cuba  will  be  purchased  from  other  countries  on  a 
year-to-year  allocation  basis,  by  act  of  the  Congress.  The  quota  for 
the  British  West  Indies  embraces  all  the  territories  that  are  members 
of  the  B.W.I.  Sugar  Association.  This  includes  British  Guiana. 

In  making  the  temporary  allocations  after  1903  to  other  nations, 
from  the  Cuban  reserve  quota,  the  Congress  will  review  and  take  into 
consideration  among  other  factors,  the  purchases  by  the  various  sugar- 
producing  countries  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the  United  States, 
and  will  give  special  consideration  also  to  good-neighbor  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

NEW  BASE  FOR  QUOTAS 

Prior  to  the  upheaval  in  Cuba,  the  quotas  for  purchases  of  sugar 
from  foreign  suppliers  followed  somewhat  the  pattern  of  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  these  suppliers  in  our  market  in  the  years  before  the  Sugar  Act 
came  into  being.  This  basis  for  quota  assignment  was  completely 
upset  when  Cuba  ceased  to  be  a  supplier,  and  assignments  of  purchases 
have  been  largely  on  a  temporary  and  experimental  basis  since  that 
time,  under  special  enactments  of  the  Congress. 

This  legislation  extending  the  act  departs  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
from  the  historical  supply  basis  in  assigning  foreign  quotas,  and  turns 
to  what  may  well  be  a  more  solid  basis  of  making  such  quota  assign¬ 
ments,  by  dependency  primardy  upon  the  ability  of  sugar-producing 
and  friendly  countries  to  supply  our  market  at  the  time  that  sugar 
;s  needed  after  giving  consideration  to  production  totals,  to  the 
facility  with  which  sugar  may  be  delivered,  and  with  especial  emphasis 
upon  doing  business  with  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sugar  production,  consumption,  and 
exports  by  countries: 


H.  Rept.  1829,  87-2 


-2 


Data  concerning  specified  sugar  exporting  countries,  May  24,  1962 
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SAFEGUARDING  AMERICAN  INTERESTS 

This  legislation  takes  particular  caution  to  safeguard  American  in¬ 
terests  in  countries  from  which  we  purchase  sugar,  against  expropria¬ 
tion  of  property  and  investments  of  U.S.  citizens  and  against  dis¬ 
crimination  especially  against  American  owned  sugar  properties  and 
facilities  in  these  countries.  The  committee  directs  specific  attention 
to  the  sections  of  this  legislation  which  embrace  these  safeguards. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  REFUND 

While  Public  Law  86-592,  July  5,  1960,  and  the  legislative  history, 
did  not  consider  the  imposition  of  any  special  fees  on  any  nonquota 
purchase  sugar,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Sugar  Regulation  818, 
Amendment  3  (Sept.  23,  1960),  did  impose  a  fee  of  2  cents  per  pound, 
which  was  subsequently  raised  to  2}{  cents  per  pound  under  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Sugar  Regulation  819  (Dec.  22,  1960),  on  all  non- 
i  quota  purchase  sugar  imported  from  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
fees  so  collected  until  March  31,  1961,  when  the  importation  of  non¬ 
quota  purchase  sugar  from  the  Dominican  Republic  was  totally  elimi¬ 
nated  under  the  authorization  of  Public  Law  87-15,  March  31,  1961, 
totaled  $22,755,153.67. 

Action  taken  in  imposing  such  fees  was  designed  to  prevent  a  wind¬ 
fall  to  the  then  Trujillo  Government  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  when  the  Trujillo  Government 
ceased  to  exist  and  the  present  U.S.  supported  Dominican  Govern¬ 
ment  came  into  power,  it  was  assumed  by  the  Dominican  people  that 
this  money,  having  been  withheld  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  order 
to  prevent  the  benefits  of  sales  in  the  U.S.  premium  market  of  non¬ 
quota  sugar  going  to  the  Trujillo  Government,  would  then  be  re¬ 
turned  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The  American  private  sugar  com¬ 
pany  operating  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  together  with  a  private 
Dominican  sugar  company,  entered  into  binding  agreements  with  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  providing: 

1.  In  the  event  such  legislation  is  enacted  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
authorizing  the  return  of  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  collected  fees, 
these  private  companies  with  respect  to  their  shares  of  the  fees  so 

I  paid  would  forego  receiving  any  dollars,  so  that  all  the  dollars  so 
returned  would  be  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  thereby  bolstering  the  difficult  foreign  ex¬ 
change  position  of  that  country. 

2.  The  private  sugar  companies  would  receive  the  equivalent  in 
pesos  of  the  dollar  amount  they  paid.  From  this  amount  the  com¬ 
panies  would  pay  Dominican  taxes  and  small  amounts  to  farmers 
who  originally  supplied  some  of  the  sugar,  and  would  utilize  the  net 
remaining  amount  of  pesos  for  construction  of  houses  in  the  fields  for 
use  of  the  Dominican  laborers  and  other  comparable  economic  and 
social  programs,  such  as  improvements  of  roads,  etc.  In  the  case  of 
the  American  company,  its  claim  of  $6,885,861  would  thus  be  dis¬ 
tributed  approximately  as  follows: 


Pesos  for  taxes _  3,  746,  000 

Pesos  for  the  small  farmers _  331,  000 

Pesos  for  housing  and  roads _  2,  808,  861 
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In  the  case  of  the  other  private  company,  owned  by  Dominican 
citizens  whose  claim  totaled  approximately  $1  million,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  peso  equivalent  of  $1  million  would  be  along  the  same 
proportions.  In  the  case  of  the  remaining  sugar  companies,  all  now 
entirely  owned  by  the  Dominican  Government,  all  the  funds  so 
returned  to  them  would  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dominican 
people. 

3.  The  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Dominican  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  companies  which  had  brought  suit  against  the  United 
States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  on  the  ground  that  the  tax  had  been 
unconstitutionally  imposed,  would  dismiss  the  law  suits. 

In  view  of  the  strong  political  importance  attached  to  the  returning 
of  this  money  in  this  way  by  the  present  U.S. -supported  Dominican 
Government,  the  committee  considered  this  method  to  be  that  which 
would  provide  important  support  to  this  new  democratic  government. 

History  and  Operations  of  the  U.S.  Sugar  Program 

NATIONAL  POLICY 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government — for 
defense  and  strategic  reasons — to  preserve  within  the  United  States 
the  ability  to  produce  a  substantial  portion  of  our  sugar  requirements. 
This  has  been  done  because  sugar  is  an  essential  and  vital  food  product 
needed  by  American  consumers,  the  supply  of  which  on  a  worldwide 
scale  has  been  marked  by  periods  of  alternating  scarcity  and  surplus. 

A  large  portion  of  the  world’s  sugar  is  grown  in  tropical  countries 
where  cheap  labor  is  abundantly  available.  An  additional  large 
portion  of  world  production  is  in  countries  which,  like  the  United 
States,  provide  protection  or  subsidy  to  their  sugar  producers. 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  significant  amount  of  sugar  would  be  grown  in 
the  continental  United  States  if  American  producers  had  to  compete 
on  the  open  world  market  with  sugar  produced  with  cheap  tropical 
labor  or  under  subsidy  in  other  countries. 

For  years,  protection  was  afforded  to  our  sugar  producers  solely 
through  the  tariff.  Although  the  tariff  did  assist  domestic  producers, 
it  still  left  them  exposed  to  the  price  fluctuations  of  the  world  sugar 
market.  It  also  increased  the  price  of  sugar  to  consumers  in  the 
United  States  without  assuring  them  of  adequate  foreign  sources  of 
supply. 

A  quota  system  which  prorated  domestic  consumption  among  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Lnited  States  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries  was 
developed  and  enacted  as  law  in  1934.  The  quota  system  was 
revised  in  1937  and  again  in  the  present  act  which  became  effective 
in  1948.  Since  initiation  of  the  quota  system,  the  tariff  on  sugar 
has  been  reduced  75  percent  and  now  represents  only  supplementary 
protection  to  the  sugar  industry. 

A  tax  of  0.5  cent  per  pound  is  imposed  on  all  sugar  manufactured 
or  imported  into  the  L  nited  States.  Payments  are  made  to  domestic 
producers  of  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets  at  a  rate  which  ranges  from  80 
cents  per  hundredweight  of  recoverable  sugar  produced  on  small 
farms  to  as  little  as  30  cents  per  hundredweight  of  production  in 
excess  of  30,000  tons  of  sugar  on  large  farms.  To  qualify  for  pay- 
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ments  under  the  program,  producers  must  comply  with  production 
restrictions,  pay  fair  wages  to  workers,  and  not  employ  child  labor 
and,  if  they  are  also  processors,  pay  fair  prices  for  sugarcane  or  sugar 
beets. 

Income  to  the  Government  from  the  tax  on  sugar  has  been  very 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  amount  disbursed  as  pajunents  to 
domestic  growers  during  each  of  the  years  under  the  program.  In 
recent  years  the  income  from  the  tax  has  approximated  $95  million 
annually,  while  payments  to  growers  have  approximated  $70  million. 

Since*  1937  there  has  been  a  net  return  to  the  Treasury  of  over 
$450  million  in  the  difference  between  collections  on  the  sugar  excise 
tax  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  stabilization  program. 

SUPPLY 

Table  1  below  shows  how  the  various  supplying  areas  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  U.S.  sugar  market  from  1900  through  1961.  It  will  be 
noted  that  since  1948,  all  areas  have  shared  equitably  in  the  expanding 
sugar  market  in  the  United  States.  The  lower  figures  for  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  in  several  recent  years  resulted  from  production  diffi¬ 
culties  and  this  automatically  increased  the  shares  of  the  domestic 
beet  and  mainland  cane  areas  for  such  years.  The  major  shift  in 
1960  and  1961  from  Cuba  to  the  Philippines  and  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  noted. 

Tables  2  and  2(a)  show  the  manner  in  which  the  quotas  and  “non¬ 
quota  purchase  authorizations”  have  been  distributed  among  the 
various  producing  areas.  Tables  2(b)  and  2(c)  show  the  final  quotas 
and  authorizations  for  1961  and  unfilled  balances,  if  any.  Final 
quotas  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  reflect  adjust¬ 
ments  for  deficits. 
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Table  1. — ■ Entries  and  marketings  of  sugar  in  continental  United  States  from  all 

areas,  1900  to  date 


[1,000  short  tons,  raw  value] 


Year  1 

Total 

Continental 
United  States 2 

Hawaii 

Puerto 

Rico 

Virgin 

Islands 

Philip¬ 

pines 

Cuba  3 

Other 

foreign 

coun¬ 

tries 

Beet 

Main¬ 

land 

cane 

1900. _ _ 

2,413 

92 

312 

252 

36 

(i) 

25 

353 

1,343 

1901. . . . . 

2, 963 

198 

364 

345 

69 

(i) 

2 

550 

1,435 

1902 . . 

2, 574 

233 

373 

360 

92 

(i) 

6 

492 

1,018 

1903 _ _ 

3, 143 

258 

278 

387 

113 

(i) 

9 

1, 198 

900 

1904.. . . 

3,023 

259 

415 

368 

130 

(i) 

31 

1,410 

410 

1905 _ _ 

3, 118 

335 

390 

416 

136 

(i) 

39 

1,029 

773 

1906.. . . 

3,359 

518 

273 

373 

205 

(i) 

35 

1,391 

564 

1907 . . . 

3,701 

496 

394 

411 

204 

(i) 

13 

1,618 

565 

1908 _ _ 

3,331 

456 

415 

539 

235 

(i) 

19 

1, 155 

512 

1909 _ 

3,730 

548 

332 

511 

244 

(i) 

42 

1,431 

622 

1910 . . . 

3,789 

546 

355 

555 

285 

(i) 

88 

1, 755 

205 

1911 _ 

3,801 

642 

361 

506 

323 

(i) 

115 

1,674 

180 

1912 _ _ 

3,927 

742 

163 

603 

367 

(i) 

218 

1,593 

241 

1913 _ _ _ 

4, 382 

784 

301 

543 

383 

(i) 

102 

2, 156 

113 

1914 . . . . 

4,431 

773 

247 

557 

321 

(i) 

58 

2,463 

12 

1915 _ _ _ 

4,718 

935 

139 

640 

294 

(i) 

163 

2, 392 

155 

1916... . . 

5,000 

878 

311 

569 

425 

(0 

109 

2,  575 

133 

1917 _ _ _ _ 

4, 808 

819 

245 

581 

489 

6 

134 

2,335 

198 

1918 _ _ _ _ 

4,430 

814 

285 

540 

336 

4 

87 

2,280 

84 

1919 . . . . 

5, 352 

777 

122 

579 

364 

10 

88 

3,343 

69 

1920 . . . . . 

6, 337 

1,165 

176 

550 

413 

13 

146 

2.881 

993 

1921 . . . 

5,412 

1,091 

327 

541 

469 

6 

165 

2, 590 

223 

1922. _ _ 

6,807 

722 

296 

568 

360 

6 

275 

4, 527 

53 

1923 _ 

5,831 

943 

172 

519 

342 

2 

238 

3,426 

189 

1924 _ _ _ 

6, 483 

1, 166 

90 

677 

393 

2 

339 

3,692 

104 

1925 . . . . 

6,934 

977 

142 

755 

600 

11 

493 

3,923 

33 

1926 _ 

7, 024 

960 

48 

747 

559 

6 

380 

4, 280 

44 

1927 _ 

6,809 

1, 170 

72 

777 

574 

6 

531 

3,650 

29 

1928 . . 

6,  691 

1,135 

136 

878 

674 

11 

575 

3,249 

33 

1929 _ 

7,587 

1,089 

218 

882 

507 

3 

711 

4, 149 

28 

1930 _ 

6,683 

1,293 

215 

868 

809 

6 

794 

2, 645 

53 

1931 _ _ _ 

6,727 

1,343 

206 

998 

796 

2 

872 

2,  482 

28 

1932. _ _ 

6,  303 

1,319 

160 

1,048 

940 

5 

1, 028 

1,791 

12 

1933 _ _ _ 

6,  331 

1,366 

315 

990 

793 

5 

1,249 

1,573 

40 

1934 _ 

6,  574 

1,  562 

268 

948 

807 

5 

1,088 

1, 866 

30 

1935. . . . . 

6, 277 

1,478 

319 

927 

793 

2 

917 

1, 830 

11 

1936 _ 

6,833 

1,364 

409 

1,033 

907 

4 

985 

2, 102 

29 

1937 _ 

6,860 

1,245 

491 

985 

896 

8 

991 

2, 155 

89 

1938- . . 

6,  619 

1,448 

449 

906 

815 

4 

981 

1,941 

75 

1939.. . . . 

7,  466 

1,809 

587 

966 

1, 126 

6 

980 

1,930 

62 

1940 _ _ _ 

6,443 

1,  550 

406 

941 

798 

0 

981 

1,750 

17 

1941 _ _ 

8,009 

1,952 

411 

903 

993 

5 

855 

2,  700 

190 

1942. . . . . 

5, 555 

1,703 

407 

751 

836 

0 

23 

1,  796 

39 

1943 _ _ 

6,  466 

1,  524 

460 

866 

642 

3 

0 

2,  857 

114 

1944 _ 

6,  942 

1, 155 

515 

802 

743 

3 

0 

3, 618 

106 

1945 _ 

5, 997 

1,043 

417 

740 

903 

4 

0 

2,  803 

87 

1946 _ _ _ _ _ 

5,  657 

1,379 

445 

633 

867 

5 

0 

2,  282 

46 

1947 _ 

7,759 

1,574 

383 

842 

969 

3 

0 

3,  943 

45 

1948. _ _ 

7,084 

1,656 

456 

714 

1,013 

4 

252 

2, 927 

62 

1949 _ _ 

7,588 

1,487 

557 

769 

1,091 

4 

525 

3, 103 

52 

1950. _ _ 

8,  279 

1,749 

522 

1, 145 

1,053 

11 

474 

3,  264 

61 

1951 _ 

7,758 

1,730 

457 

941 

959 

6 

706 

2,  946 

13 

1952 _ 

7,991 

1,560 

579 

972 

983 

6 

860 

2,980 

51 

1953 _ _ _ 

8, 282 

1,749 

513 

1,087 

1, 118 

12 

932 

2,760 

111 

1954 _ _ _ 

8,240 

1,802 

501 

1,040 

1,082 

10 

974 

2,  718 

113 

1955 _ 

8, 396 

1,797 

500 

1,  052 

1,080 

10 

977 

2,  862 

118 

1956 _ 

8,992 

1,955 

601 

1,091 

1,135 

13 

982 

3,089 

126 

1957. . . . 

8,916 

2, 066 

636 

1,037 

912 

15 

906 

3, 127 

217 

1958 . . . . 

9, 076 

2,240 

680 

630 

823 

6 

980 

3,438 

279 

1959  . .  ...  . . 

9,  240 

2,  241 

578 

977 

958 

12 

980 

3, 215 

279 

1960 _ 

9,522 

2,165 

619 

845 

896 

7 

1, 155 

2,390 

1,445 

1961  4 _ 

9,701 

2,  608 

750 

1,045 

980 

16 

1, 355 

0 

2,947 

1  Data  on  fiscal  year  basis  1900-18;  calendar  year  basis  1919  to  date. 

2  Crop  year  production  1900-30. 

8  Excludes  sugar  imported  for  foreign  claimants  as  follows:  1942,  144,000  tons:  1943,  446  000  tons'  1944 
262,000  tons;  1945,  337,000  tons;  1946,  368,000  tons;  1947,  230,000  tons.  ’ 

4  Preliminary. 
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Table  2. — Final  basic  quotas,  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
FIRST  YEAR  OF  ACT,  EACH  MAJOR  EXTENSION  AND  RECENT  YEARS 

[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Area  or  country 

1948 

1953 

1957 

1960 

1962  as  Of 
May  31 
adjusted 
to  annual 
rate 

Total  U.S.  “requirements” _ _ _ 

Domestic  beet.. . . . . 

Mainland  cane _ _ _ 

Hawaii _ _ _ 

7,200,000 

8, 100,000 

8,975,000 

10,400,000 

9, 700, 000 

1, 800, 000 
500, 000 
1, 052, 000 
910,000 
6, 000 
982, 000 
1, 923, 480 
26, 520 

1,800,000 
500, 000 
1,052, 000 

1, 080, 000 
12, 000 
974, 000 
2, 574, 720 
107, 280 

1, 948, 357 
599, 528 
1,087,373 
1, 136, 987 
15, 505 
980,000 
2, 993, 897 
213, 353 

2, 267, 301 
697, 670 
1,265,375 
1,323,111 
18, 043 
980, 000 
2, 419, 655 
432, 945 

995,900 

2, 110, 626 
649, 460 

1, 177, 936 

1, 231, 682 
16, 796 
980, 000 

Puerto  Rico _ _ _ _ 

Philippines _ _  .. 

Cuba  _ _ .....  .  ..  . 

Other  foreign  countries  (details  below) _ 

Withheld  from  Cuba  for  allocation  to  other 
countries _ ......  ... 

325, 076 

3, 208, 424 

Total _ 

7, 200, 000 

8, 100, 000 

8, 975, 000 

10, 400, 000 

9, 700, 000 

PRORATION  OF  QUOTAS  FOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  OTHER  THAN  CUBA  AND  THE 

REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Peru _  _ _ _  _ _  _ _ _ _ 

5, 903.  6 
3,  542. 2 

3, 204. 1 

5, 429.  2 
489.5 

115.7 

}  153. 0 

299.  7 
186.2 

156.3 

112.3 
177.9 

1, 823.  3 
4, 360. 3 
154.0 

139.8 
i  22.9 
250.0 

50, 109 
26, 641 
11, 046 

7,  550 
2,  578 

77, 124 
60,  420 
43,  134 
11,588 

6, 127 
3,435 
3, 371 

3 

631 

516 

182 

138, 827 
130, 957 
115, 809 
19,  766 

9, 105 

4,  427 

4, 218 

3 

631 

516 

182 

108, 518 
96, 308 
80, 108 
15,  748 
7,640 
3,940 
3,802 

4 

632 

516 

182 

Dominican  Republic _  _ _ 

Haiti.-  _ _ _ 

Netherlands _ _  _ _  _  _ 

Hong  Kong _ _ _ _ _ 

{ _ 

United  Kingdom. _ _ _ 

Belgium..  _ _ _ _ 

Dutch  East  Indies _ _ _ 

Guatemala _ _ 

Honduras _ _ 

3,992 

Venezuela _ _ 

Czechoslovakia _ _ 

“Unallotted  reserve”  or  “unspecified  countries”. 

5,364 

3, 367 
3, 371 
84 

4, 202 

3,  792 
3,802 
84 

Panama _ _ _ 

British  Guiana _  _  _ 

84 

26,  520. 0 

107, 280 

213, 353 

432, 945 

325,  076 

‘Argentina,  7.7  tons;  Australia,  0.1  ton;  Brazil,  0.7  ton;  Colombia,  0.2  ton;  Costa  Rica,  11.0  tons; 
Italy,  1.0  tons;  Japan,  2.1  tons. 
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Table  2(a). — Nonquota  purchase  allocations,  1960  and  1961,  subject  to  sec.  408(B) 

of  the  act 

[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Country 

1960 

1961 

Philippines . _ . . 

176,  426 

Dominican  Republic . . . . 

321, 867 
284, 628 
22, 000 
9fi  S«7 

Mexico  . . . 

589, 591 
25, 897 

Nicaragua _ _ _ _ 

Haiti.  . . 

Netherlands .  . . . 

6, 129 
6,  258 
6.258 

China  (Taiwan) . . . 

Panama... _ _ 

Costa  Rica. . . 

Canada _  _ 

1  ’  657 

United  Kingdom _  ._ . 

l!  355 

1,034 
1, 453 

Belgium. . . 

Hong  Kong .  . . 

8 

92, 765 

Federation  of  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  . 

265, 923 

El  Salvador . . 

6,’ 000 

6  0^0 

Guatemala . . 

Australia  . . 

Colombia _  ... _ 

Ecuador _  ...  _ 

36, 000 

French  West  Indies . 

India . . . 

Paraguay . 

Total . .  . 

Not  authorized  for  purchase. 

Total  subject  to  sec.  408(B)  of  act  ... 

1, 435, 900 

3,297, 195 
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Table  2(b). — Stalus  of  1961  sugar  quotas  as  of  Dec.  St,  1961 


Credit  for 
drawback 

Charge  to  quota  and 
offset  to  drawback  of 
duty  i 

Unfilled  balance 

of  duty 

Total 

Direct-con- 

Total 

Direct-con- 

sumption  1 

sumption  1 

Short  tons,  raw  value 


Domestic  beet . . . 

2, 609, 170 
715, 000 
1, 030, 000 
980, 000 
17, 330 
980, 000 

2,  608, 000 
750, 000 
1, 044, 936 

4  980, 148 
16, 184 
962,  651 

1, 170 

0 

0 

0 

1, 146 
17, 349 

Mainland  cane _ 

Hawaii* * . . . 

Puerto  Rico  * . - . 

78 

148, 146 

0 

0 

0 

12, 876 

Republic  of  the  Philippines— 

47, 044 

Other  foreign  countries _ 

Total  quotas . - . 

Subject  to  sec.  408(b)  of  act... 

371, 305 

1,188 

364,  011 

66,  453 

9, 071 

3,220 

6,  702, 805 

1, 188 

6,  725, 930 

261, 721 

28, 736 

16,  096 

3, 297, 195 

4  3, 117, 195 
»  180, 000 

Total  requirements _ 

10, 000, 000 

Details  of  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries: 

Peru - - - 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Mexico . . 

Nicaragua - - 

Haiti . . 

121, 507 
111,  157 
95,  409 
17,  471 
8, 268 
4, 149 
3, 980 
3, 980 
3, 968 
631 
516 
182 
84 

3 

601 

452 

16 

119 

122, 692 
111,601 
92, 850 
11,289 
8, 087 
4, 144 
3, 980 
3, 980 
3,  973 
631 
516 
182 
83 

3 

10,  896 
9,686 
14, 996 
11. 289 
5.  396 
4,  144 
678 
3,980 
3,  973 
631 
516 
182 
83 

3 

0 

8 

2, 559 
6,198 
300 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

•8 
2,559 
347 
300 
•  6 
0 
0 
0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

1 

‘0 

China-  _ _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

United  Kingdom . . 

Belgium . . 

British  Guiana _ 

Hong  Kong . . 

Total _ _ 

371, 305 

1, 188 

7  364,  011 

66, 453 

9,071 

3,220 

Liquid  sugar  *  (wine  gallons  of  72  percent  total  sugar  content) 


Cuba _ _ _ 

Dominican  Republic— . 

Federation  of  the  West  Indies. 


830, 894 

6 

300, 000 

830, 894 
300, 000 


}  i  These  data  include  the  following:  (a)  Domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar  partly  estimated,  (6)  all 
other  sugar  entered  or  authorized  as  of  Dec.  31,  1961. 

J  Includes  raw  sugar  for  direct-consumption  from  the  Philippines  11,337,  Haiti  5,396,  and  Hawaii  78, 
total  16,811. 

•  Despite  deficits  declared,  full  quotas  remained  available  as  follows:  Hawaii  1,215,410  and  Puerto  Rico 

1,270,865.  ^  .  . 

4  In  addition,  202  tons  of  raw  and  40  tons  of  direct-consumption  sugar  were  brought  in  for  subsequent 
return  to  Puerto  Rico. 

i  pqp  status  S66  table  16. 

•  Sugar  held  in  customs  custody  pending  availability  of  quota:  Belgium  1,668,  Canada  503,  Hong  Kong  44, 

Netherlands  7,372  and  the  United  Kingdom  3,222.  Held  for  quota-exempt  purposes,  9,669  from  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic.  „  _  T  , 

i  Under  sec.  212(1)  charges  to  quota  exclude  2  tons  from  Sweden,  10  tons  from  France,  Germany,  Ireland, 
Poland,  South  Africa,  and  from  each  country  listed. 

!  Under  sec  212(3)  540  gallons  were  entered  from  Australia,  2,466  from  France,  899  from  Italy,  17,098  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  447  from  Poland,  1,949  from  West  Germany,  and  225  from  Hong  Kong. 
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Table  2(c). — Status  of  1961  nonquota  purchase  sugar  as  of  Dec.  31,  1961  1 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Country 

January-March,  author¬ 
ized  for  entry 

April-December 

Further 

processing 

Direct  con¬ 
sumption 

Authorized 
for  purchase 

Authorized 
for  entry 

Unfilled 

balance 

Dominican  Republic _ 

221,  796 
203,  063 
191, 168 
122, 683 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Peru . ..." _ _ _ 

0 

299,  870 
398, 423 
368, 048 
9,897 
154,  543 
295,  000 

300, 674 
389,  792 
269, 830 
4, 604 
154,  543 
295,  000 

255,  693 
40,  042 
30,  000 
9,467 
7,618 
24,754 
« 2, 188 
» 4, 388 

0 

8,631 
98, 218 
5,293 
»0 

>0 

62 

0 

Mexico _ 

0 

Philippines _ 

o 

Nicaragua _ 

U,  974 
11,  503 
11,402 

o 

China  (Formosa) _ 

0 

Brazil _ ..1 . . „ . 

0 

Federation  of  the  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana-. _ 

10,152 
6,  007 

0 

255,  755 
40,000 
30,  000 

Colombia _ 

0 

Ecuador _  _ 

5,  989 
2,000 

0 

o 

El  Salvador _ 

0 

10;  000 
15,000 
24,  774 
4,  515 
4,  388 

0 

533 
7,382 
20 
2, 327 
0 

Guatemala _ 

1,991 

1,161 

970 

Costa  Rica _ 

Panama.,  _ 

Netherlands _ 

1,  450 

Canada  _  _ 

l’  265 

United  Kingdom _ _ _ 

lj  034 

0 

Haiti _ 

429 

36, 572 
1,092 
19 

36,  572 
« 1, 092 
s  11 

o 

Belgium.  _ 

357 

o 

Hong  Kong _ _  _ 

6 

8 

French  West  Indies _ 

75,  000 

75,000 

90,055 

3, 557 
170,  946 

0 

Australia _ 

90;  000 

5,000 
175, 000 

o 

Paraguay. _ _ 

1,443 
4, 054 

India.  _ _ _ 

Total _ 

801, 166 

8,234 

2, 292, 896 

2, 165,  S26 

127, 971 

'  Authorizations  exclude  1st  10  tons  from  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Australia, 
French  West  Indies,  Paraguay,  and  India. 

3  Held  in  customs  custody  for  1962  release:  Brazil  1,712  tons  and  China  8,899  tons. 

•  All  for  direct  consumption. 

COST 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act  have  been 
attained  at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  consumer  and  the  taxpayer. 
The  program  is  financed  by  a  tax  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  raw 
value  on  all  sugar  processed  in  the  United  States  and  on  all  imported 
refined  sugar.  This  tax  has  offset  by  more  than  $450  million,  the  total 
of  all  payments  to  domestic  producers  plus  the  cost  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  administering  the  Sugar  Act.  Table  3  a 
shows  the  total  of  such  collections  by  years  since  the  enactment  of  ^ 
the  Sugar  Act  in  1937.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  collections  do  not 
include  tariff  duties,  which  amount  to  approximately  $37.5  million 
per  year,  but  only  collections  from  the  tax  above  referred  to.  Table  4 
shows  the  payments  which  have  been  made  under  the  act  to  the 
various  domestic  areas. 
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Table  3. — Sugar  Act  tax  collections,  1938  to  date 


♦ 


Fiscal  year 

Sugar  tax  collections  > 

Excise 
tax 3 

Import 
tax  3 

Total 

1938 _ 

$30,  569, 130 
65,414, 058 
68, 145, 3.58 
74, 834, 839 
68, 229, 803 
53,  551,  777 
68,  788,910 
73, 293, 966 
56,  731, 986 
59,151,922 
71, 246,  834 
76, 174, 356 

$2, 680, 298 
3,  494,  627 
5, 456, 207 
4, 859, 760 
4, 088, 963 
3,  520, 064 
5, 097, 940 
3, 522, 414 
3, 231,  592 
5,115,  447 
3, 284, 502 

4, 698,867 

$33, 249, 428 

68,  908,  085 

73,  601,  565 

79, 694,  599 

72, 318,  766 
67,071,841 

73, 886, 850 

76,  816, 380 

59, 963,  578 

64, 267, 369 
74,531,336 

80, 873, 223 

1939 _ 

1940. . . 

1941 _ 

1942 _ 

1943. . 

1944 _ 

1945 . . 

1946 _ 

1947 _ _ 

1948. . 

1949 . . 

Sugar  tax  collections  i 


Fiscal  year 

Excise 
tax 1 

Import 
tax  3 

Total 

1950 . 

$71, 188, 029 

$4, 091, 155 

$75, 279, 184 

1951 . 

80, 191, 884 

3,613,479 

83,  S05, 363 

1952 . 

78,  473,  191 

3,621,210 

82, 094, 401 

1953 . . 

78, 129, 860 

5, 005, 959 

83, 135,819- 

1954 _ _ 

73, 885, 000 

4,  498, 368 

78. 383, 368 

1955 . . 

78,  512, 000 

4,  177,  097 

82. 689,  097 

1956 . . 

82, 894, 000 

4,  806,  321 

87,  700, 321 

1957. . . 

86, 091,000 

4,  305,  501 

90, 396,  501 

1958 . . 

85,911,000 

4, 957,  798 

90,  868,  798' 

1959. . . 

86,  378,  000 

5,  683, 187 

92,061, 187 

1960 . 

89,  856,  000 

5,  099,  473 

94, 955, 473 

1961 . 

91, 818, 000 

*  2,  800, 000 

94, 618, 000 

i  Imposed  at  a  rate  of  0.465  cent  per  pound  on  sugar  testing  92  sugar  degrees  and  for  each  additional  sugar 
degree  0.00875  cent  per  pound  additional  (equivalent  to  0.50  and  0.535  cent  per  pound  on  sugar  testing  96 
and  100  sugar  degrees,  respectively).  On  sugar  testing  less  than  92  sugar  degrees  the  rate  is  0.5144  cent  per 
pound  of  the  total  sugar  content. 

3  Collected  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  all  sugar  processed  or  refined  in  the  United  States. 

3  Collected  by  the  Collector  of  Customs  on  direct-consumption  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States. 

<  Estimate. 


Table  4. — Sugar  Act  payments,  by  areas,  1937  to  dale  1 


Crop  year 

Sugar  beet 

Mainland 

cane 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin 

Islands 

Total 

1937 . . . 

$17, 136, 667 

$5, 355,  774 
6, 311,779 

$4, 174, 800 

$9,  502, 122 
8, 871, 084 
10, 617,  743 
9,  566,  735 
11,231,588 
13, 122,990 

$36, 169, 363 

45,  850, 639 

46,  413,  730 
45,  568,  566 
43, 379, 554 
58,022,793 

1938 . . 

22,  073,  345 

8,  594;  431 
8, 975, 615 
8, 851, 542 
8,  594,  533 

1939 _ 

21, 371,  789 

5,  448,  583 

1940 _ 

23, 262,  539 

3,  887,  750 

1941 . . . 

18, 991, 929 

4,  561,  504 
6, 955, 080 

1942... . 

29,  770, 909 

8, 147, 494 

$26, 320 

1943 . . . 

17,  602, 914 

7,  392,119 

8. 250, 816 

12,  214,  038 

56, 362 

45,  516,  249 

1944... . 

18,  632, 477 

6,  646, 061 

8,  210, 656 

13, 061, 033 

41,380 

46,  59L  607 

1945 _ 

22, 911, 916 

6, 839, 763 

8, 065, 079 

13, 271,  249 
15, 060,  552 

56,027 

51,144,034 

1946 . . . 

27, 735, 230 

6, 536, 104 

6,  574,  448 

66, 758 

55, 973. 092 

1947 . . . . 

32,  259,  930 

6, 260, 340 

8, 109, 124 

15,  492,  292 

43, 684 

62, 165, 370 

1948 _ _ 

23,  206,  938 

7, 202, 755 

7,  628,  611 

17,  667,  677 

64, 142 

55,  770, 123 

1949. . . 

26, 581, 945 

7, 087,  424 

8,  437,  619 

17,  531,  629 

65,586 

59, 704, 203 

1950... . . 

33,  744, 012 

7, 826, 663 

8,  471, 294 

17, 148,  914 

138, 510 

67, 329, 393 

1951 . . 

25,  899,  661 

6,  467, 908 

9,143,041 

18,  928, 168 

97, 776 

60,  536,  554 

1952 . 

24,  735,  741 

7,  977,  490 

9, 398, 138 

16,  960,  951 

145, 120 

59;  217, 440 

1953 . . 

29, 974, 245 

8, 607, 186 

10, 155, 590 

16,  698,  919 

170, 844 

65, 606, 684 

1954 _ 

33,  224,  656 

8, 051, 294 

9, 932,  469 

16,  220,  824 

127, 750 

67, 556, 993 

1955 _ 

29, 101,  754 

7,  607,  634 

10,  535,  921 

15,  953,  468 

135, 758 

63, 334,  535 

1956 . . 

31, 287, 969 

7,  330,  693 

10, 179, 146 

14,  683,  659 

167, 144 

63,648, 611 

1957  _ _ 

36, 355,  435 

7, 258, 246 

10, 052, 121 

13,  516, 077 

193, 311 

67, 375, 190 

1958 _ 

36,  216,  238 

7, 397,  473 

7,  430,  289 

14,  873,  728 

124, 999 

66, 042,  677 

1959 . 

38,  906,  856 

7,  892,  899 

9,  292,  790 

14,  207,  621 

163, 872 

70,  464,  038 

1960 . . 

3  40, 377, 521 

8, 167, 759 

9, 779, 433 

3  15,  535, 968 

124, 897 

72,  985,  573 

1  Includes  abandonment  and  deficiency  payments. 
*  Estimate. 


PRICES 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program  is  the  price 
stability  it  has  brought  to  our  domestic  sugar  market.  Although 
there  are  fluctuations,  they  are  within  a  rather  narrow  range — reducing 
uncertainties  and  inventory  problems  for  consumers.  Industrial  users 
of  sugar  are  not  compelled  to  carry  excessive  sugar  stocks  as  a  hedge 
against  a  sudden  large  price  rise,  nor  do  they  fear  that  the  value  of  the 
working  stocks  they  have  on  hand  will  suddenly  shrink.  Similarly, 
the  American  housewife  can  reach  for  sugar  on  her  grocer's  shelf  with 
confidence  not  only  that  it  will  be  there  but  also  that  the  cost  will 
continue  to  be  a  negligible  item  in  the  family  food  budget.  Both 
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the  industrial  user  and  the  housewife  know  that  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  is  not  only  stable,  but  it  is  also  reasonable  by  any  fair 
standard  of  measurement. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  case,  as  is  demonstrated  by  table  5, 
which  shows  the  retail  price  of  refined  sugar  from  1913  until  shortly 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  1937  Sugar  Act.  In  June  1920,  sugar 
reached  a  price  of  26.7  cents  per  pound,  and  the  whole  period  1913-20 
was  marked  by  steady  increases  in  sugar  prices,  combined  with 
violent  fluctuations.  Fluctuations  continued  during  the  1920’s  with 
a  generally  descending  trend  in  prices  but  with  prices  for  the  first  7 
years  substantially  above  a  reasonable  level,  as  compared  to  the  general 
price  structure  and  the  price  of  other  foods.  It  will  be  noted  also  that 
even  in  the  depression  years  of  the  early  1930’s,  sugar  prices  did  not 
respond  downward  along  with  all  other  prices  and  the  price  of  sugar 
was  relatively  high  compared  both  to  the  general  price  level  and 
consumer  income. 

Table  5. — Refined  sugar,  retail  price  per  pound,  by  months,  1918-^0 


[Cents  per  pound] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual 

average 

1913 _ _ 

5.8 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

5.3 

5.5 

5.6 

5.7 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

1914 _ 

5.2 

5.2 

5.1 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1 

6.2 

7.9 

8.0 

7.2 

6.2 

6.1 

5.9 

1915 . 

6.0 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

6.7 

6.5 

6.1 

6.6 

6.8 

6.6 

1916 . . 

6.7 

6.9 

7.5 

8.0 

8.6 

8.7 

8.8 

8.5 

7.7 

8.2 

8.6 

8.3 

8.0 

1917 . . 

8.0 

8.1 

8.8 

9.6 

10.1 

9.4 

9.2 

10.0 

9.9 

9.8 

9.6 

9.5 

9.3 

1918 . 

9.5 

10.6 

9.2 

9.1 

9. 1 

9.1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.6 

10.6 

10.8 

10.8 

9.7 

1919 . . 

10.8 

10.7 

10.6 

10.6 

10.6 

10.6 

10.9 

11. 1 

11.0 

11.4 

12.5 

14.5 

11.3 

1920 . — 

17.8 

18.8 

18.7 

20.2 

25.4 

26.7 

26.5 

22.9 

18.3 

13.9 

12.8 

10.5 

19.4 

1921 . . 

9.7 

8.9 

9.7 

9.7 

8.4 

7.8 

7.1 

7.5 

7.3 

6.9 

6.7 

6.5 

8.0 

1922... . . 

6.2 

6.4 

6.5 

6.7 

6.6 

7.1 

7.6 

8.1 

7.9 

7.9 

8. 1 

8.3 

7.3 

1923 . 

8.1 

8.5 

10.0 

10.3 

10.9 

10.9 

10.3 

9.4 

9.4 

10.4 

10.0 

10.2 

9.9 

1924.... . . 

10.0 

10. 1 

10.2 

9.7 

9.0 

8.1 

8.2 

8.0 

8.4 

8.6 

8.6 

8.5 

9.0 

1925 . 

7.9 

7.5 

7.4 

7.3 

7.0 

6.9 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.6 

6.4 

6.6 

7.0 

1926 . . . 

6.5 

6.6 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

6.8 

1927 . . 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7.1 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

7.0 

7.2 

1928 . . 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6.9 

1929 . . 

6.6 

6.5 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.2 

6.3 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

6.4 

1930.. . 

6.5 

6.4 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

5.8 

5.7 

5.8 

5.8 

6.  1 

1931 . . 

5.8 

5.8 

5.7 

5.6 

5.5 

5.4 

6.5 

5.6 

5.6 

5.5 

5.5 

5.4 

5.6 

1932 . 

5.3 

5.3 

5.2 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

4.9 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

1933... . 

5.0 

4.9 

5.0 

5.0 

5.2 

5.3 

5.4 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.5 

5.3 

1934 . . 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.6 

5.  5 

5.5 

1935. . 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

6.4 

5.6 

5.7 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

5.8 

5.7 

1936 . 

5.7 

5.6 

5.5 

5.5 

5.6 

5.6 

5.7 

5.7 

5.6 

5.6 

5.5 

5.5 

5.6 

1937 . . 

6.6 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.6 

5.5 

5.5 

5.7 

5.8 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

1038 . - 

5.5 

5.6 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

5.3 

5.3 

5.2 

5. 1 

5.1 

5.2 

5.2 

5.3 

1939 . 

5.2 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

6.4 

6.2 

5.8 

5.6 

5.4 

1940 . 

5.4 

5.3 

5.3 

5.3 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.2 

Table  6  shows  the  price  behavior  of  sugar  since  the  effective  date 
of  the  1937  Sugar  Act.  Prices  shown  here  are  wholesale  prices  for 
refined  sugar  in  New  York.  Column  1  shows  the  actual  cash  price 
of  refined  sugar  which  increased  from  4.48  cents  per  pound  in  193S  to 
9.21  cents  per  pound  in  1961.  Columns  2  and  3  show  the  index  of 
prices  of  all  foods  and  of  per  capita  disposable  income,  respectively, 
and  it  will  be  noted  that  both  of  these  categories  have  increased 
substantially  more  than  the  price  of  sugar.  Column  4  shows  that  in 
comparison  to  the  price  of  all  foods,  and  of  disposable  income,  sugar 
is  substantially  cheaper  today  than  it  was  at  the  start  of  the  sugar 
quota  program.  Related  to  the  price  of  all  foods,  sugar  was  4.82  cents 
per  pound  in  1939  and  only  4.15  cents  per  pound  in  1961.  Related  to 
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disposable  personal  income,  sugar  was  4.57  cents  per  pound  in  1938 
and  was  down  to  2.38  cents  per  pound  in  1961. 


Table  6. — Wholesale  prices  of  sugar  ( actual  and  adjusted),  prices  of  all  goods,  per 
capita  disposable  income,  and  sugar  distribution 


Year 


1938.. 

1939.. 

1940.. 

1941.. 

1942.. 

1943.. 

1944.. 

1945.. 

1946.. 

1947.. 
1948- 

1949.. 

1950. 

1951. 

1952. 

1953. 

1954. 

1955. 

1956. 

1957. 

1958. 

1959. 

1960. 

1961. 


(1) 

Sugar  price, 
net  cash, 
New  York 
(cents  per 
pound) 

(2) 

Prices  of 
all  foods 
(wholesale) 
(index 
numbers, 
1935-39= 
100) 

(3) 

Per  capita 
disposable 
income 
(index 
numbers, 
1935-39= 
100) 

(4) 

Sugar  prices  adjusted 
for  change  in — 

(5) 

Sugar  distribution 

Prices  of 
all  foods 
(cents  per 
pound) 

Per  capita 
disposable 
income 
(cents  per 
pound) 

Total 

(1,000  short 
tons,  raw 
value) 

Per  capita 
(pounds, 
raw  value) 

4.  48 

93 

98 

4.82 

4. 57 

6, 643 

102 

4. 58 

89 

105 

5. 15 

4.36 

6,868 

105 

4.  33 

90 

112 

4.  81 

3.  87 

6,891 

104 

4.  92 

105 

136 

4.69 

3.  62 

8, 069 

1 121 

5.  45 

126 

169 

4.  33 

3.  22 

6, 466 

1  81 

5.49 

135 

190 

4.07 

2.  89 

6, 335 

93 

5.  46 

133 

206 

4.11 

2.  65 

7,147 

103 

5. 39 

134 

209 

4.  02 

2. 58 

6,041 

86 

6.34 

165 

221 

3.  84 

2.87 

5,621 

80 

8. 12 

206 

230 

3.94 

3. 53 

7,  448 

103 

7.60 

222 

251 

3.  42 

3. 03 

7,  343 

10C 

7. 81 

202 

247 

3. 87 

3. 16 

7, 580 

105 

7. 84 

207 

266 

3.  79 

2.95 

8,279 

105 

8. 21 

232 

287 

3.  54 

2.  86 

7, 737 

10C 

8. 45 

229 

296 

3.  69 

2. 85 

8, 104 

103 

8. 55 

219 

308 

3.90 

2.  78 

8, 485 

10C 

8. 55 

218 

308 

3. 92 

2. 78 

8,  207 

101 

8. 42 

212 

323 

3. 97 

2.  61 

8,399 

105 

8. 59 

212 

339 

4.05 

2.  53 

8, 904 

lOf 

8.97 

218 

351 

4.11 

2.  56 

8, 734 

105 

9. 08 

230 

355 

3.95 

2. 56 

9,030 

101 

9. 14 

219 

371 

4.17 

2. 46 

9, 181 

HP 

9.24 

223 

379 

4.14 

2.  44 

9,  261 

io; 

9. 21 

222 

387 

4. 15 

2.38 

9, 595 

105 

i  Unusually  large  distribution  during  1941  resulted  in  building  up  of  the  “invisible”  supply  carried  over 
in  1942  and  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar  distributed  during  1941  was  actually  consumed  during  1942. 


A  comparison  of  recent  retail  prices  in  the  United  States  with  those 
in  other  countries  points  up  the  fairness  of  sugar  prices  to  American 
consumers  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  program  under  the  Sugar  Act. 
Such  a  comparison  of  prices  is  included  in  a  study  recently  published 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  in 
its  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Statistics  for 
January  1960.  This  report  shows  that  the  average  retail  price  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States — 11  cents  a  pound  in  1957,  when  the  study 
was  begun — is  nearly  5  cents  below  the  median  price  in  121  nations 
around  the  globe. 

Measuring  the  retail  price  of  sugar  on  the  basis  of  wage  rates,  sugar 
prices  in  the  United  States  are  the  lowest  in  the  world.  Two  in¬ 
dependent  studies,  one  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
and  one  by  the  FAO,  referred  to  above,  show  that  an  American  work¬ 
man  needs  to  spend  less  time  at  his  job  than  a  workman  in  any  other 
nation  in  order  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar.  Table 
7  is  from  the  study  conducted  by  the  FAO.  It  shows  that  in  1946,  a 
bricklayer  in  the  United  States  needed  to  work  only  4  minutes  to  buy 
1  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  sugar.  In  contrast,  a  kilo  of  sugar  took 
20  minutes’  work  in  the  United  Kingdom,  24  minutes  in  France,  34 
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minutes  of  work  in  the  Netherlands,  and  82  minutes  of  work  in  Italy. 
Not  shown  on  the  table  is  the  U.S.S.R.,  where  it  takes  an  estimated 
324  minutes  of  work  to  buy  a  kilogram  of  sugar. 


Table  7. — Sugar — Worktime  cost  of  sugar  and  order  of  consumption,  worktime  cost 
and  money  cost,  in  specified  countries,  1956 


Countries 

Currency 

October  1956 

Work¬ 
time  cost 
(minutes) 

Con¬ 
sump¬ 
tion 
order  1 

Work¬ 
time  cost 
order 

Money 

cost 

order 

(U.S. 

(dollars) 

Hourly 
wage  for 
brick¬ 
layers 

Retail 
price  of 
sugar  in 
national 
currency 

United  States . . 

Dollars _ 

3.65 

0. 233 

4 

53 

1 

38 

Canada _ 

_ do _ _ 

2.26 

.205 

5 

50 

2 

27 

Sweden _ _ 

9.  74 

1. 18 

7 

49 

3 

40 

Union  of  South  Africa _ 

Pence _ 

88.50 

11.02 

8 

42 

4 

8 

Denmark _ _ 

678. 00 

106.  50 

9 

56 

5 

13 

Norway _ 

7. 20 

1. 18 

10 

51 

6 

17 

Iceland _ 

21.89 

3.  59 

10 

57 

7 

33 

Australia _ 

Pence _ 

113.  00 

20. 13 

11 

54 

8 

21 

Israel  _ 

Prutot.... 

1, 178.  00 

270. 00 

13 

30 

9 

ii 

Malta _ 

22. 00 

5.  04 

13 

38 

10 

1 

New  Caledonia.  _ 

75. 00 

16. 00 

13 

45 

11 

41 

Netherlands  Antilles _ 

Florin _ 

1.50 

.40 

16 

36 

12 

26 

Uruguay _ 

Peso _ 

2. 15 

.56 

15 

40 

13 

10 

New  Zealand _ 

Pence _ 

72. 20 

19. 47 

16 

52 

14 

35 

Switzerland _ 

3. 17 

.94 

18 

47 

15 

34 

Ireland _ _ _ 

51.50 

15. 43 

18 

48 

16 

16 

British  Guiana _ 

49. 00 

16.  53 

20 

43 

17 

3 

United  Kingdom . . 

Shilling... 

4. 29 

1.43 

20 

55 

18 

28 

Chile... . . 

Peso. . 

120. 00 

43.60 

22 

29 

19 

2 

Argentina _ _ _ 

_ do  2 . 

10. 00 

4.00 

24 

33 

20 

6 

France _ 

Franc  3 _ 

252. 00 

100.60 

24 

26 

21 

46 

Fiji _ 

Pence _ 

23. 00 

98.  92 

26 

35 

22 

5 

Belgium.  _ 

Franc _ 

23.  58 

10.85 

27 

28 

23 

30 

Cyprus. _ _ 

Piaster _ 

28.30 

13.  04 

28 

21 

24 

23 

Trinidad _ - _ 

Cent 2 _ 

44.00 

21.40 

29 

37 

25 

7 

Malaya _ 

...do. . 

113.00 

58.  00 

31 

25 

26 

22 

Germany,  West _ 

Mark . 

2.  31 

1.24 

32 

27 

27 

47 

Morocco _ 

Franc _ 

175.00 

94.00 

32 

34 

28 

43 

Jamaica _ 

Shilling  L. 

2.41 

1. 33 

33 

31 

29 

19 

Netherlands _ 

Florin . 

1.37 

.78 

34 

46 

30 

24 

Finland _ _ _ 

Markka... 

164.  00 

100.40 

37 

44 

31 

57 

Grenada _ 

50.  00 

32.  00 

38 

32 

32 

20 

Lebanon.  _ 

Piaster _ 

100.00 

65.00 

29 

18 

33 

29 

Guatemala _ _ 

Centavo.. 

25.00 

17.40 

42 

23 

34 

15 

Mauritius. _ _ 

Cent _ 

66. 00 

46.  00 

42 

41 

35 

4 

Tunisia _ 

116. 20 

92.  00 

47 

20 

36 

42 

Austria _ _ _ _ 

Schilling.. 

7.45 

5.96 

48 

39 

37 

36 

Taiwan _ 

Dollar 

5.  50 

4.50 

49 

12 

38 

25 

Hong  Kong _ _ 

_ do. . 

1. 10 

.  97 

53 

24 

39 

14 

French  West  Africa . 

Franc _ 

59.  40 

53.  50 

54 

9 

40 

48 

Spain . . . . . 

Peseta _ 

12.00 

11.00 

55 

13 

41 

46 

Portugal _ _ _ 

Escudo _ 

5. 44 

5. 30 

58 

16 

42 

18 

St.  Lucia _ 

Cent _ 

27.  50 

26.  50 

58 

22 

43 

12 

Paraguay _ 

Guarani... 

13.80 

14.00 

60 

15 

44 

9 

Nigeria _ 

Pence _ 

18.  00 

18.  74 

62 

1 

45 

31 

Sierra  Leone _ 

_ do _ 

18.  30 

19.  86 

65 

6 

46 

37 

Japan _ _ _ 

Yen  ».... 

125. 00 

137. 33 

66 

14 

47 

52 

Italy _ _ 

Lire _ 

193.00 

263. 00 

82 

17 

48 

55 

Vietnam _ _ _ 

Piaster _ 

9.  87 

14.50 

88 

5 

49 

54 

Madagascar . 

Franc 

41.  00 

60.  00 

88 

7 

50 

51 

Cameroons  (French  admin- 

...do.. . 

38.00 

60.00 

95 

2 

51 

50 

istration). 

Belgian  Congo. _ _ 

___do__ . 

6. 60 

11.00 

100 

3 

52 

32 

Pakistan. _ _ 

Rupee  J... 

.69 

1.21 

105 

10 

53 

44 

Greece . . 

Drachma . 

6.42 

11.56 

108 

11 

54 

53 

French  Equatorial  Africa.... 

Franc _ 

35.00 

74.00 

127 

4 

65 

56 

Thailand  _  _ 

Baht _ 

2. 15 

4.63 

129 

8 

56 

39 

Ceylon _ _ _ _ 

Rupee  4... 

.57 

1.48 

156 

19 

57 

49 

1  Including  noncentrifugal  sugar  at  60  percent  of  the  actual  weight  for  Malaya,  Guatemala,  Taiwan, 

Japan,  Vietnam,  Pakistan,  and  Thailand. 

3  Carpenters. 

*  Transport  drivers. 

*  The  relation  of  bricklayers’  wages  to  other  wages  in  Ceylon  seems  to  be  different  from  those  in  almost 
all  other  countries;  this  makes  the  data  questionable. 
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THE  WORLD  MARKET  AND  WORLD  PRICE  OF  SUGAR 

With  the  recent  interest  that  has  focused  on  the  Sugar  Act,  there  is 
an  awareness  that  the  domestic  raw  cane  sugar  price  has  normally  been 
much  higher  than  the  so-called  world  market  price  for  that  commodity. 
Actually  the  terms  “world  price”  and  “world  market”  do  not  relate  to 
a  price  or  to  market  conditions  typically  prevailing  throughout  most  of 
the  world.  On  the  contrary,  these  terms  relate  to  the  price  and  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  residual  quantities  of  sugar  are  traded.  Only  about 
17  percent  of  the  world’s  sugar  production  is  traded  on  the  “world 
market”  and  since  this  is  essentially  “surplus”  or  “homeless”  sugar,  it 
does  not  establish  a  true  world  price  nor  reflect  the  actual  value  of 
sugar. 

World  consumption  of  sugar  now  amounts  to  about  57.5  million 
tons  a  year.  Of  this  amount,  about  40  million  tons  are  consumed  in 
the  countries  where  it  is  produced.  In  nearly  all  instances,  as  in  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  essentiality  of  the  product,  it  is  produced 
under  some  kind  of  national  control,  bounty,  or  subsidy  system. 
This  leaves  about  17.5  million  tons  to  be  consumed  outside  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  production.  Published  world  sugar  trade  statistics  show  ex¬ 
ports  to  be  19  million  tons,  but  these  figures  include  substantial 
reexports  of  sugar  previously  imported  into  several  European  countries 
for  refining.  Of  the  17.5  million  tons  moving  outside  the  countries 
or  areas  where  produced,  some  8  million  tons  move  from  French  and 
Portuguese  oversea  areas  to  the  mother  countries,  or  they  are  traded 
under  the  preferential  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Commonwealth 
Sugar  Agreement  and  the  U.S.  sugar  program.  This  leaves  not  quite 
10  million  tons  for  trading  in  the  so-called  world  market.  Roughly 
half  of  that  total  is  Cuban  sugar  exported  to  Communist  bloc  countries 
for  barter  at  a  negotiated  nominal  price. 

Thus,  the  world  free  market,  exclusive  of  Cuban  bartering  with  the 
bloc,  is  a  5-million-ton  residual.  Since  world  production  usually 
tends  to  exceed  world  consumption,  the  world  market  is  normally  a 
very  depressed  market.  However,  because  of  the  very  character  of 
this  so-called  world  market,  it  is  an  extremely  volatile  market  reacting 
sharply  to  international  tensions  or  to  changes  in  supply  and  demand. 
For  example,  during  the  disturbed  situation  brought  on  by  the  Suez 
crisis  and  the  events  in  Hungary  5  years  ago,  the  price  on  this  market 
nearly  doubled  in  60  days.  Throughout  the  latter  half  of  1950  and 
almost  all  of  1951,  this  so-called  world  price  was  higher  than  the  price 
of  sugar  destined  for  the  United  States,  reaching  a  differential  above 
the  U.S.  price  of  1.85  cents  per  pound  in  June  1951.  A  similar  situa¬ 
tion  prevailed  in  the  1957  period  above  referred  to  when  the  world 
price  went  from  $2.07  per  hundred  pounds  below  the  U.S.  price  in 
October  1956  to  $1.34  above  the  U.S.  price  in  April  1957. 

The  assumption,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  could  import 
a  large  part  of  its  sugar  requirements  at  the  present,  very  low  world 
market  price  is  not  necessarily  valid.  Since  we  would  not  buy  from 
an  unfriendly  Cuban  regime  with  which  we  maintain  no  diplomatic 
relations,  the  supply  of  foreign  sugar  available  to  us  would  be  limited 
not  only  under  our  own  program,  whatever  exact  form  that  would  take, 
but  also  by  the  actually  available  supply.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  a  realinement  of  markets  and  the  combination  of  the  non¬ 
bloc  world  market  with  the  U.S.  import  market  might  result  in  a  price 
level  higher  than  the  present  world  market  price. 
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The  excess  of  world  sugar  production  in  most  recent  years  has 
resulted  in  generally  increasing  world  inventories  with  substantial 
interruptions  due  to  special  demand  situations,  described  above,  and 
crop  reverses  in  major  producing  areas.  The  changes  in  inventories 
are  large,  indeed,  in  relation  to  the  restricted  “world  market”  demand 
and  their  effect  on  “world”  prices  is  correspondingly  acute.  Table  8 
indicates  the  level  and  fluctuations  in  world  inventories. 


Table  8. — Centrifugal  sugar  ( raw  value):  Stocks  beginning  of  new  grind,  in  40 
selected  countries,  average  1950-51  through  1954-55,  annual  1955-56  through 
1960-61 

[Thousand  short  tons] 


County 

Date  > 

Sugarmaking  season 

Average, 

1950-51 

through 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 » 

Argentina . . . . 

May  1 

•  82 

219 

107 

62 

24 

163 

356 

Indonesia _ 

_ do _ 

3  19 

39 

29 

25 

22 

88 

61 

Brazil _ _ _ _ 

June  1 

207 

255 

180 

441 

424 

622 

670 

Fiji _ _ ... 

_ do _ 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

26 

65 

Mauritius _ 

3 

5 

4 

1 

7 

Paraguay _  _ 

_ do . 

4 

0 

o 

4 

12 

5 

Union  of  South  Africa _ 

_ do _ 

43 

46 

50 

34 

74 

116 

50 

Australia-  _ _ _ 

July  1 

130 

135 

163 

195 

157 

179 

211 

British  Guiana _ 

Aug.  1 

12 

5 

6 

16 

4 

4 

Finland _ 

_ do _ 

9 

33 

38 

37 

46 

79 

55 

Italy _ 

138 

208 

566 

257 

105 

252 

Canada _ _ 

Sept.  1 

58 

56 

82 

76 

62 

89 

66 

Hungary _ _ 

41 

94 

26 

28 

28 

United  Kingdom _ _ _ 

_ do . 

846 

917 

651 

629 

506 

479 

518 

Venezuela _ 

20 

23 

101 

117 

58 

57 

66 

Belgium . . 

Oct.  i 

42 

21 

24 

15 

24 

40 

21 

Costa  Rica _ 

_ do _ 

7 

6 

9 

14 

21 

Denmark _ 

do 

24 

15 

21 

25 

33 

127 

74 

France _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

110 

225 

103 

78 

88 

147 

903 

Germany,  West _ 

_ do . 

147 

174 

187 

275 

187 

593 

363 

Ireland _ 

4  28 

4  49 

4  37 

17 

35 

32 

Japan _ _ 

_ do . 

«  97 

5 32 

4  28 

124 

150 

149 

136 

Netherlands _ 

_ do _ 

55 

24 

34 

89 

78 

161 

69 

Philippines _ 

_ do _ 

46 

173 

148 

82 

98 

274 

312 

Sweden _ _ _ 

do 

105 

134 

129 

85 

92 

165 

160 

United  States  and  insular  areas.. 

_ do . 

1, 597 

1, 338 

1, 183 

1, 183 

1,  548 

1  275 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Nov.  1 

63 

103 

158 

20 

93 

231 

226 

El  Salvador _ 

_ do _ 

9 

8 

6 

2 

2 

1 

Guatemala . . 

9 

13 

13 

6 

India _ 

do 

246 

689 

663 

550 

397 

169 

54Q 

Mexico _ 

165 

347 

150 

295 

336 

503 

553 

Taiwan _  _ _ _ 

_ do . 

59 

71 

176 

116 

83 

155 

60 

British  East  Africa _ 

Jan.  1 

•  10 

10 

25 

27 

20 

23 

18 

Cuba. .  . . 

1, 357 

1,  786 

703 

750 

603 

1  347 

1  209 

Federation  of  West  Indies . 

...do . 

78 

8 

6 

15 

19 

61 

Haiti _ _ _ _ 

do 

2 

5 

3 

1 

3 

8 

1 

Nicaragua _ _ _ 

3 

3 

4 

8 

Panama... . . . 

2 

1 

7  1 

7  2 

1 

Peru..  _ _ _ 

101 

87 

143 

95 

128 

106 

84 

Thailand.. . . . . 

*33 

9 

20 

13 

•21 

•  10 

•24 

Total  » _ _ _ _ 

5.440 

7,700 

6,128 

5,806 

5.213 

8,063 

8. 272 

1  All  stock  carryover  dates,  except  for  Jan.  1,  apply  to  the  1st  year  mentioned  at  the  head  of  each  column. 

*  Preliminary. 

*  2-year  average,  1953-54,  1954-55. 

*  Sept.  1. 

*  Jan.  1. 

*  4-year  average,  1951  through  1954. 

^  Feb.  1. 

1  3-year  average,  1951  through  1953. 

*  Nov.  1. 

10  Includes  estimates  for  all  countries  shown  In  years  when  stocks  are  not  reported. 

Note— Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign 
governments,  other  foreign  sources  materials,  reports  of  U.S.  agricultural  attachfis  and  Foreign  Service 
officers,  results  of  office  research,  and  related  information. 
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THE  “QUOTA  PREMIUM” 

The  difference  between  the  so-called  world  price  and  the  U.S.  price 
has  on  occasions  been  called  the  quota  premium,  or  more  popularly 
the  subsidy  in  our  sugar  program.  This  approach  is  carried  even 
further  to  say  that  the  amount  of  protection  or  subsidy  involved  in 
the  American  sugar  program  is  the  amount  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  prices,  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  sugar  purchased.  This 
is  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Sugar 
Act  and  is  such  an  oversimplification  of  a  basically  complicated  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  as  to  be  misleading.  It  is  obvious  that  the  amount 
of  the  quota  premium  is  not  accurately  measured  by  the  difference 
between  the  U.S.  price  and  the  so-called  world  price  with  the  Sugar 
Act  in  effect.  The  amount  of  the  quota  premium  could  more  nearly 
be  measured  by  calculating  the  difference  between  the  price  received 
by  supplying  areas  now  shipping  to  us  under  our  quota  program  and 
the  price  they  would  receive  in  sales  to  us  if  we  had  no  quota  program. 
|  Even  under  the  orderly  marketing  situation  brought  about  by  our 
r  Sugar  Act,  the  so-called  quota  premium  has  not  been  a  one-way 
street.  Through  mid-1960,  Cuba  was  the  principal  foreign  benefi¬ 
ciary  of  the  “quota  premium”  and,  in  turn,  during  that  period  the 
supplies  needed  from  Cuba  were  made  available  without  interruption. 
Table  9  shows  this  relationship  on  a  yearly  average  basis  from  1934 
through  1947.  Table  10  shows  the  same  relationship,  in  slightly 
different  form,  by  months  for  the  years  1948-61. 

During  the  war  and  immediate  postwar  years  of  the  1940’s,  the 
United  States  purchased  virtually  the  entire  Cuban  sugar  production. 
As  is  indicated  by  the  last  column  on  table  9,  we  obtained  this  sugar 
(and  also  the  sugar  purchased  from  domestic  producing  areas)  at 
substantially  less  than  the  world  price.  Table  10  shows  the  months 
during  the  Korean  conflict  and  during  the  Suez  incident  when  the 
world  price  was  higher  than  the  U.S.  price. 


Table  9. — Quota  premiums  and  discounts:  Comparison  of  Cuban  price,  per  pound, 
of  sugar  for  shipment  to  United  States  and  world  market,  annual  average,  1934-4? 


[Cents] 


U.S.  price 

Freight  and 
insurance, 

Price  for  shipment  to— 

Difference, 
U.S.  price 

Year  and  month 

c.i.f.  basis 
New  York 

Cuba  to 
New  York 

United 

States 

World 

market 

from  world 
price 

1934 . . . 

1.  50 

0. 13 

1.  37 

0.91 

0.  46 

1935 . . . . 

2.  33 

.  12 

2.  21 

.88 

1.33 

1936 . 

2.  69 

.13 

2.  56 

.88 

1.  68 

1937 . 

2.  54 

.  19 

2. 35 

1. 13 

1.22 

1938 _ _ 

2. 04 

.  14 

1.90 

1. 00 

.90 

1939 . . 

1.91 

.  17 

1.  74 

1.43 

.31 

1940 . . 

1.  89 

.22 

1.  67 

1. 11 

.56 

1941 _ _ _ _ 

2.  48 

.39 

2.  09 

1.  46 

.63 

1942 

2.  99 

.51 

2. 48 

2.  69 

-.21 

1943 _ _ 

2.  99 

.53 

2.  46 

2.  69 

-.23 

1944 _ _ _ _ _ 

2.  99 

.40 

2.  59 

2.  69 

— .  10 

1945... . . . 

3. 00 

.35 

2.  65 

3. 14 

-.49 

1946 . . . . . 

3.  86 

.44 

3.  42 

4.  24 

-.  82 

1947. . . . . 

6.  46 

.49 

4. 97 

5.03 

-.06 

H.  Rept.  1829,  87-2- 
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Table  10. — Quota  'premiums  and  discounts — Comparison  of  price  of  raw  sugar  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States  and  to  world  markets 

FOR  SHIPMENT  TO  UNITED  STATES  1 

[Cents  per  pound] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Monthly 

average 

1948 . . 

4.68 

4.57 

4.50 

4. 45 

4.25 

4.44 

4.79 

4. 87 

4.78 

4.77 

4.80 

4.75 

4.64 

1949. . . 

4.78 

4.72 

4.  77 

4.73 

4. 89 

4.97 

4.96 

5. 05 

5.20 

6. 21 

5. 12 

4.94 

4.  94 

1950_ . . . 

4.91 

4.75 

4.  70 

4.68 

4. 87 

4.95 

5.  22 

5. 39 

5.40 

5.41 

5. 38 

5.  39 

5. 09 

1951 . 

5.  12 

4.  95 

4.92 

4.86 

5.  38 

5.  56 

5.  29 

5.  03 

5.02 

4.  94 

4.98 

4.78 

5. 07 

1952_ . 

4.  82 

4.79 

5. 18 

5.33 

5. 29 

5.53 

5.61 

5.58 

5.  67 

5.  72 

5.  55 

5.17 

5. 35 

1953... . 

5. 19 

5. 31 

5. 45 

5.  45 

5.46 

5.52 

5.56 

5.  55 

5.  59 

6. 57 

5.  29 

5. 15 

5.43 

1954. . . 

5. 15 

5. 18 

5.  29 

5.  28 

5.22 

5.28 

5.  32 

5.23 

5. 14 

5.  11 

5.  25 

5.02 

5.21 

1955 . 

5.01 

5.00 

4. 91 

4.  91 

5. 04 

5. 10 

5.08 

5.  06 

5.02 

5.03 

4.  94 

4.87 

5.00 

1956 . . . 

4.93 

4.94 

5. 01 

5.01 

5.01 

5. 01 

5. 10 

5. 10 

5.11 

5.31 

5.  34 

5. 34 

5. 10 

1957 . . 

5.31 

5.  07 

5. 15 

5.12 

5.41 

5.  59 

5.52 

5. 24 

6.  30 

5.  36 

5.  27 

5.30 

5.30 

1958 . 

5.31 

6.31 

5. 18 

5. 35 

5.41 

5.41 

5. 43 

5.42 

5.52 

5.  59 

5.  46 

5.  55 

5. 41 

1959_ . . 

5. 27 

5. 13 

4.97 

5. 01 

5.  38 

5.  41 

5.41 

5.  51 

5.65 

5.  68 

5.  53 

5.  23 

5. 35 

1960 _ _ 

4.95 

5.06 

5. 14 

5.20 

5. 14 

5.31 

6.54 

5.53 

5.  65 

5.  58 

5.60 

5.  52 

5.35 

1961 _ 

5. 47 

5.42 

5. 37 

5. 34 

6. 53 

5.53 

5.  43 

5. 09 

5. 10 

5.23 

5.  33 

5.44 

5. 36 

FOR  SHIPMENT  TO  WORLD  » 


1948 _ 

3.96 

4.24 

4.26 

4. 43 

4.27 

4.06 

4.10 

4.41 

4.39 

4.32 

4. 27 

4.03 

4.23 

1949 _ 

4.00 

3.95 

4.17 

4.  09 

4.04 

4.  08 

4.13 

4.20 

4.19 

4. 33 

4. 33 

4.39 

4.16 

1950 . . 

4.62 

4.47 

4.44 

4.37 

4.21 

4.21 

4.89 

5.83 

5.88 

5.84 

5.  58 

5. 36 

4.98 

1951 _ 

5.  22 

4.96 

5.  48 

5.  57 

6.62 

7.41 

6.  75 

5.  61 

5.52 

5.28 

4.83 

4.84 

5. 67 

1952 . . 

4.54 

4.38 

4.30 

4.  30 

4. 24 

4.17 

4.16 

4.05 

4.00 

4.01 

4.00 

3.84 

4.17 

1953 _ 

3.  55 

3.52 

3.27 

3.  38 

3. 65 

3.62 

3.  60 

3.  53 

3.29 

3. 15 

3.10 

3.27 

3.41 

1954 _ _ 

3.30 

3.39 

3.28 

3. 36 

3. 32 

3.27 

3.13 

3.18 

3. 21 

3. 25 

3.26 

3.19 

3.26 

1955 _ 

1956. . . 

3.17 

3.26 

3.17 
3.  28 

3.22 
3. 34 

3. 31 
3. 31 

3.38 

3.36 

3.26 
3. 36 

3.22 
3.  40 

3.22 

3.34 

3.27 

3.24 

3. 28 
3.24 

3.19 

3.92 

3. 16 
4.77 

3.24 
3. 48 

1957. . 

1958 _ 

5.83 

3.74 

6.80 

3.55 

6.17 

3.42 

6. 46 
3.45 

6.02 

3.47 

6. 12 
3. 42 

5.27 
3.  50 

4.13 
3. 46 

4. 55 
3.48 

4.03 
3. 41 

3.63 
3. 42 

3. 87 
3.64 

5.16 

3.50 

1959 _ 

3. 27 

3. 11 

3. 05 

2.88 

2.  94 

2.81 

2.  66 

2.  78 

3.09 

3.10 

2.96 

3.00 

2.  97 

1960 _ 

2. 97 

3.02 

3.05 

3.04 

3.05 

2.  97 

3.  26 

3.31 

3. 25 

3. 25 

3.  25 

3. 25 

3.14 

1961. . . 

3. 03 

2. 97 

2. 97 

3.14 

3. 35 

3. 20 

3.05 

2.80 

2. 69 

2.73 

2.  53 

2.46 

2. 91 

DIFFERENCE,  U.S.  PRICE  FROM  WORLD  PRICE  3 


1948 _ 

+0.72 

+0.  33 

+0.24 

+0.02 

-0.02 

+0.  38 

+0.  69 

+0. 46 

+0. 39 

+0.  45 

+0.  53 

+0.72 

+0.41 

1949 _ 

+.  78 

+.77 

+.  60 

+.64 

+.85 

+.89 

+.83 

+.  85 

+1.01 

+.  88 

+.79 

+.55 

+.78 

1950 _ 

+.  29 

+.28 

~K  26 

+.31 

+.  66 

+.74 

+.33 

-.44 

-.48 

-.43 

-.20 

+.03 

4*.  ii 

1951_ . . 

-.  10 

-.01 

-.56 

-.71 

-1.24 

-1.85 

-1.46 

-.58 

-.50 

-.34 

+.15 

-.06 

-.60 

1952 _ 

+.28 

+.  41 

+.  88 

+1.03 

+1.05 

+1.36 

+  1.45 

+1.53 

+1.67 

+  1.71 

+1.55 

+  1.33 

+1.18 

1953 . . 

+1.64 

+1.79 

+2. 18 

+2.  07 

+1.81 

+1.90 

+1.96 

+2.  02 

+2. 30 

+2.  42 

+2. 19 

+1.88 

+2. 02 

1954 _ _ 

+1.85 

+1.79 

+2.01 

+1.92 

+1.90 

+2.  01 

+2.  19 

+2.  05 

+1.93 

+1.86 

+1.99 

+1.83 

+1.95 

1955.— . 

+  1.84 

+1.83 

+1.69 

+1.60 

+1.66 

+1.84 

+1.  86 

+1.84 

+1.75 

+1.75 

+1.75 

+1.71 

+1.76 

1956 _ 

+1.67 

+1.66 

+1.67 

+1.70 

+  1.65 

+  1.65 

+1.70 

+1.76 

+1.87 

+2.  07 

+  1.42 

+.57 

+1. 62 

1957 _ 

-.62 

-.73 

-1.02 

-1.34 

-.61 

-.53 

+.  25 

+  1.11 

+.75 

+1.33 

+1.64 

+  1.43 

+•  i4 

1958 _ 

+1.  57 

+1. 76 

+1.76 

+1.90 

+1.94 

+  1.99 

+1.93 

+1.  96 

+2.  04 

+2. 18 

+2.04 

+1.91 

+1.91 

1959 _ 

+2.00 

+2.02 

+1.92 

+2.13 

+2.  44 

+2.  60 

+2.  75 

+2.  73 

+2.  56 

+2.58 

+2.57 

+2. 23 

+2. 3$ 

1960 _ 

+1.98 

+2.  04 

+2.  09 

+2.  16 

+2.  09 

+2.34 

+2.28 

+2.  22 

+2.  40 

+2.  33 

+2.  35 

+2.  27 

+2.  21 

1961 _ _ 

+2.  44 

+2.  45 

+2.  40 

+2.20 

+2.18 

+2.  33 

+2. 38 

+2.  29 

+2.41 

+2.50 

+2.  80 

+2.  98 

+2.45 

1  Prices  for  1948-60  represent  spot  prices  for  sugar  in  bags  under  contract  No.  6  rolled  back  to  Cuba  (minus 
freight  and  insurance).  Prices  for  1961  are  spot  prices  for  sugar  in  bulk  under  contract  No.  7  minus  duty 
(0.625  cent)),  computed  freight,  insurance,  and  unloading  charges,  and  with  the  bag  allowance  of  0.04  cent 
added. 

»  Spot  prices  for  1948-60  were  spot  prices  for  bagged  sugar  f.a.s.  Cuba,  contract  No.  4.  Prices  fpr  1961 
are  spot  prices  under  No.  8  contract  which  is  also  for  bagged  sugar  but  f.o.b.  and  stowed  at  Greater  Caribbean 
ports  (including  Brazil). 

3  Differences  between  prices  for  shipment  to  United  States  and  for  shipment  to  world. 


BENEFITS  TO  DOMESTIC  PRODUCERS 

Table  11  shows  the  details  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Sugar  Act 
has  achieved  one  of  its  three  basic  objectives — -that  of  assuring,  as  a 
matter  of  national  security,  the  production  of  a  substantial  portion  of 
our  sugar  requirements  in  domestic  areas.  This  table  shows,  by 
areas,  for  the  years  1955  through  1959  the  acreage,  production,  and 
deliveries  of  sugar,  the  extent  to  which  the  various  areas  have  filled 
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their  assigned  quotas,  and  the  rate  of  Sugar  Act  payments  to  producers 
in  those  areas. 


Table  11. — Selected,  data  for  domestic  sugar  producing  areas,  on  acreage,  produc¬ 
tion,  quotas  and  payments,  1955-61 

[All  tons  are  raw  value] 


Domestic  area  and 
crop  year 

Acreage 

har¬ 

vested 

Yields  of 
sugar 
per  acre 

Produc¬ 
tion  of 

Quota 

charges 

Unfilled  quota 

Jan.  1 
effective 

Rate  of 
Sugar  Act 
payments 
per  ton 
of  sugar 

for 

sugar  i 

har¬ 

vested 

sugar 

Basic 

Adjusted 

inventory 

Sugar  beet: 

1,000  tons 

Tons 

1,000  tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1955 _ 

744 

2.33 

1,730 

1, 797, 327 

2, 673 

2, 673 

1,628 

$16. 82 

1956 _ 

789 

2. 50 

1,971 

1,955,252 

0 

149 

1,547 

15.87 

1957 . . 

882 

2.51 

2,213 

2, 065, 687 

0 

6,007 

1,529 

!  16.  43 

1958 _ _ _ 

895 

2. 47 

2,  214 

2,  239, 852 

0 

52, 636 

1,669 

16. 36 

1959 _ _ 

898 

2. 56 

2,303 

2,  241,164 

0 

26, 501 

1,638 

B16. 89 

1960 - 

962 

2. 57 

2,474 

2, 164, 692 

102, 609 

350, 253 

1,696 

8 16.  32 

1961  (estimated). 
Mainland  sugarcane: 

1,090 

2. 26 

2  458 

2, 608, 000 

0 

1,170 

2, 005 

k 16. 47 

1955 . . 

267 

2.14 

572 

498, 797 

1,203 

1,203 

396 

13.30 

1956 . . . 

233 

2.39 

557 

601, 369 

0 

327 

465 

13.16 

1957 . . 

259 

2.05 

531 

635, 685 

0 

1,487 

346 

13. 67 

1958 _ _ 

254 

2.28 

578 

680, 552 

0 

40, 253 

244 

12. 80 

1959 . . . 

296 

2. 08 

615 

577, 595 

51,204 

120, 188 

140 

12. 83 

I960 _ 

304 

2.07 

630 

619, 047 

78, 623 

154, 826 

177 

12. 97 

1961  (estimated). 
Puerto  Rico: 

331 

2. 54 

840 

750, 000 

0 

0 

185 

13. 14 

1954-55. . 

361 

3. 23 

» 1,166 

1, 079, 562 

438 

438 

163 

13. 91 

1955-56 . . 

353 

3. 26 

>1,152 

1,134,769 

5,  484 

6,329 

138 

13. 85 

1956-57 . 

362 

2.73 

990 

912, 571 

224,  416 

7,429 

44 

14.83 

1957-58 _ 

328 

2.85 

934 

823,  034 

343,  341 

0 

6 

14.47 

1958-59.. . . 

344 

3.16 

1,087 

957, 853 

234, 645 

12,022 

7 

13.68 

1959-60 _ 

328 

3.11 

1,019 

895, 784 

427, 327 

0 

12 

13.94 

1960-61  (esti- 

mated) _ 

340 

3.26 

1,110 

980, 000 

290, 865 

0 

24 

14.00 

Hawaii: 

1955 _ 

106 

10.75 

1,140 

1,052,004 

0 

0 

6 

9.24 

1956 . . 

107 

10.28 

1,100 

1,091,282 

0 

23 

49 

9.25 

1957 . . . 

107 

10.14 

1,085 

1,036,763 

50, 610 

23, 237 

14 

9.26 

1958 . . 

84 

9.11 

765 

630, 175 

484, 304 

69, 825 

18 

9. 71 

1959 . . . 

110 

8.86 

975 

976, 845 

163,617 

1,125 

114 

9.53 

1960 _ 

104 

9. 00 

936 

844, 788 

420, 587 

95, 656 

78 

9. 38 

1961  (estimated). 

110 

9. 93 

1,092 

1, 045, 000 

170, 41.0 

0 

122 

9.32 

Virgin  Islands: 

1955. . . 

5 

2. 14 

10 

9, 942 
12,  535 

2, 058 

0 

558 

0 

13.28 
12. 97 
12.80 
20.89 
13.06 
17. 92 
13.07 

1956. . . 

5 

2.69 

13 

1957 . 

5 

3. 05 

15 

14;  753 

6,093 
12, 302 
6,954 
16, 184 

796 
9,812 
3,959 
11, 089 
1,146 

0 

1958 . . . 

4 

1.36 

6 

7 

1959 . 

4 

2. 98 

12 

103 

1, 664 

1, 146 

1960 _ 

4 

1.57 

7 

1961  (estimated). 

5 

3.68 

17 

All  domestic  areas: 

1955 . . 

1,  483 

3. 11 

4, 618 

4, 437, 632 

6,368 

6,368 

2,193 

13.77 

1956 . . 

1,487 

3.22 

4, 793 

4,  795. 207 

6, 293 

6, 293 

2,199 

13.54 

1957 _ _ 

1,615 

2.  99 

4, 834 

4, 665, 459 

122, 291 

37, 160 

1,933 

14.18 

1958 _ 

1,565 

2. 87 

4,  497 

4, 379,  706 

531, 794 

154, 687 

1,937 

14.38 

1959 _ 

1, 652 

3.02 

4, 992 

4,  765, 759 

255,  741 

159, 939 

1,892 

14.25 

1960 _ 

1.702 

2. 98 

6, 066 

4, 531,265 

1,  040,  235 

600, 235 

1,963 

14.14 

1961  (estimated). 

1.876 

2. 94 

5, 517 

5, 399, 184 

0 

0 

2, 336 

14.  04 

1  National  acreage  allocations  in  years  when  production  was  restricted,  with  acreages  planted  in  paren¬ 
theses  were  as  follows:  Domestic  beet  sugar  area— 1955,  850  (793);  1956,  850  (823);  1957,  950  (912);  1958,  935 
(927);  1959,  925  (921);  1960,  985  (960);  mainland  cane  sugar  area  (for  sugar  and  seed) — 1955,  299  (285);  1956,  259 
(253);  1957,  296  (284);  1958,  292  (276);  1959,  314  (314);  1960,  336  (336). 

2  Individual  farm  proportionate  share  established  in  hundredweight  of  sugar  totaled  1,214,000  tons  for 
1954-55  crop  and  1,222,000  tons  for  1955-56  crop. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  administers  the  Sugar  Act, 
has  prepared  and  revised  from  time  to  time  an  excellent  description 
and  analysis  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program  from  the  earliest  efforts  toward 
such  a  program  up  to  the  present  time.  It  explains  in  detail  the 
provisions  and  the  operations  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
Most  of  the  following  discussion  is  from  that  document.  Briefer 
discussions  of  the  sugar  program  are  available  in  the  November  1961 
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issue  of  “Sugar  Reports”  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  as  a  separate  leaflet  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  of  the  Department  (BI-No.  19,  December 
1961). 

THE  SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 

Since  the  end  of  sugar  rationing  in  the  fall  of  1947,  sugar  deliveries 
for  consumption  in  the  continental  United  States  have  tended  to 
increase  with  the  population  growth  and  to  be  stable  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  While  annual  per  capita  deliveries  fluctuated  from  94  to  102 
pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  response  to  such  extraneous  factors  as 
the  Korean  conflict  and  the  Hungarian  and  Suez  crises,  the  3-year 
moving  average  rate  of  annual  deliveries  fluctuated  only  between  96 
and  97  pounds. 

Total  annual  distribution  averaged  about  8.9  million  short  tons, 
raw  value,1  during  the  latest  3-year  cycle;  this  is  equal  to  about  8.3 
million  tons  of  refined  sugar.  The  domestic  areas,  in  total,  have  been 
accorded  the  right  to  supply  approximately  53  percent  of  the  require-  1 
ments  of  the  continental  United  States.  Until  1960  Cuba  furnished 
about  one-third  of  our  needs  and  the  Philippines  about  11  percent. 
About  3  percent  is  imported  from  other  foreign  countries.  More  than 
half  of  the  domestically  produced  sugar  is  supplied  by  the  mainland 
cane  and  beet  areas.  The  remainder  comes  from  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  a  small  fraction  from  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Our  supply  areas  are  sufficiently  scattered  to  assure,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  a  dependable  source  of  supply.  There  is  seldom  a  year  when 
drought  or  other  natural  disaster  causes  serious  crop  damage  in  more 
than  one  or  two  of  these  areas.  This  wide  dispersion  of  our  sources 
of  supply  would  also  be  a  protection  in  case  of  war. 

In  the  continental  United  States,  sugar  beets  are  produced  in  22 
Western  and  North  Central  States.  The  most  important  beet  pro¬ 
ducing  States  are  California,  Colorado,  and  Idaho.  Sugarcane  is 
grown  in  a  number  of  Southeastern  and  South  Central  States,  but  only 
Louisiana  and  Florida  produce  cane  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
Cane  produced  elsewhere  is  used  to  make  sugarcane  sirup. 

Most  sugar  from  cane  goes  through  two  stages  of  processing  to 
produce  the  refined  sugar  commonly  used  in  American  households. 
The  first  process,  that  of  extracting,  boiling,  and  otherwise  processing  4 
the  cane  juice,  is  conducted  in  the  producing  area  in  raw  canesugar 
mills.  The  products  obtained  are  raw  sugar,  usually  in  crystalline 
form  and  various  byproducts  such  as  blackstrap  molasses  and  bagasse. 
Raw  sugar  and  blackstrap  molasses  can  be  used  directly  without 
further  refining— raw  sugar  for  curing  tobacco,  for  instance,  and 
molasses  for  cattle  feed  and  the  manutacture  of  ethyl  alcohol,  yeast, 
vinegar,  and  citric  acid.  Bagasse,  the  fibrous  portion  of  cane,  is 
used  principally  as  fuel  in  the  cane  mills  and  as  raw  material  in  the 
manufacture  of  building  board,  cardboard,  and  paper. 

Most  of  the  cane  sugar  brought  to  the  mainland  from  offshore 
areas,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  in  the  raw  form.  _  It  is  put  through 
the  second  process — the  refining  process — in  refineries,  most  of  which 
are  located  in  large  port  cities.  A  few  refineries,  however,  are  located 
in  producing  areas  and  some  are  located  at  interior  points  of  con- 


i  “Raw  value”  is  the  term  used  in  the  Sugar  Act  for  expressing  in  a  common  unit  the  various  types  of  raw 
and  refined  sugars  that  move  in  commerce.  One  tone  of  refined  sugar  equals  1.07  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value. 
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sumption.  Refined  sugars,  refiners’  sirups,  and  refiners’  blackstrap 
molasses  result  from  this  second  process. 

In  contrast  to  cane  sugar,  refined  sugar  from  beets  is  processed  in 
a  single  plant.  The  principal  byproducts  are  beet  molasses  and  beet 
pulp.  The  pulp  is  used  for  cattle  feed.  Beet  molasses,  like  black¬ 
strap,  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  cattle  feed,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  yeast  and  citric  acid.  A  substantial  quantity  of  beet  molasses  is 
put  through  the  Steffen’s  process  for  additional  extraction  of  sugar. 
The  resultant  Steffen’s  waste  is  used  to  produce  monosodium  gluta¬ 
mate,  a  condiment. 

In  the  domestic  areas,  64  beet  sugar  factories,  108  cane  sugar  mills, 
and  33  refineries  were  in  operation  in  1958;  13  of  the  latter  were  oper¬ 
ated  as  part  of  or  in  connection  with  cane  sugar  mills.  These  estab¬ 
lishments  represent  an  investment  in  land,  plant,  and  equipment  of 
approximately  two-tliirds  of  a  billion  dollars.  Approximately  63,000 
workers  are  employed  in  the  plants. 

About  45,000  domestic  farms  grow  cane  or  beets.  About  220,000 
farmworkers  are  required,  mostly  on  a  seasonal  basis,  to  cultivate  and 
harvest  the  cane  and  beets.  During  the  early  years  of  this  decade, 
about  300,000  farmworkers  were  required. 

OUR  NATIONAL  SUGAR  POLICY,  ITS  HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Since  the  passage  of  the  first  Su^ar  Act  in  1934,  the  sugar  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  been  to  maintain  a  healthy  domestic  industry 
of  limited  size;  to  promote  our  general  export  trade;  and  to  assure 
adequate  sugar  supplies  to  consumers  at  reasonable  and  stable  prices. 
This  policy  did  not  take  shape  overnight  but  emerged  after  145  years 
of  congressional  decisions  and  actions  affecting  the  course  of  the  sugar 
industry. 

Tariff  for  revenue,  1789  to  1890 

The  foundation  of  the  present-day  U.S.  sugar  program  was  laid 
down  shortly  after  this  country  gained  its  independence.  In  1789  the 
new  Nation,  seeking  means  of  supporting  its  Government,  imposed  the 
first  tariff  on  raw  sugar,2  to  help  raise  revenue.  At  that  time  and 
through  most  of  the  next  century,  import  duties  and  domestic  excise 
taxes  "were  the  major  source  of  Government  receipts.  The  sugar 
“tariff  for  revenue”  yielded  close  to  20  percent  of  all  import  duties. 
This  duty  remained  on  sugar  continuously  until  1890,  holding  at 
about  2.5  cents  a  pound  during  most  of  the  period  but  ranging  from  1 
to  3.5  cents. 

Although  the  purpose  of  the  first  sugar  tariff  was  to  produce  money 
for  the  Treasury,  it  also  provided  considerable  market  protection  to 
sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana  after  that  area  became  a  tj.S.  territory 
in  1803.  The  Louisiana  industry  had  reached  significant  size  by 
1830.  Later,  the  same  protection  was  granted  to  Hawaii  under  the 
terms  of  the  Reciprocal  Treaty  of  1876  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii.  Under  that  treaty,  Hawaiian  sugar  was 
admitted  duty  free.  With  this  market  advantage,  and  a  climate 
ideally  suited  to  growing  sugarcane,  Hawaii  rapidly  expanded  sugar 
production.  By  the  1890’s  the  production  of  sugar  had  become 

2  The  tariff  discussion  is  confined  to  the  tariff  on  raw  sugar,  since  most  of  the  sugar  imported  Is  in  raw  form. 
Generally,  refined  sugar  tariffs  have  been  higher  than  raw  sugar  tariffs. 
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Hawaii’s  most  important  industry  dependent  principally  on  market 
outlets  in  this  country  for  its  prosperity. 

The  sugar  bounty,  1890-94 

In  1890,  with  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  the  need  to  maintain  a  raw 
sugar  tariff  to  produce  revenue  was  no  longer  pressing  and  the  duty, 
then  2.25  cents  a  pound,  was  repealed.  The  placing  of  raw  sugar 
on  the  free  list  reduced  the  cost  of  sugar  to  consumers  but  removed 
tariff  protection  to  domestic  producers.  Protection,  however,  was 
continued  in  the  form  of  a  2-cent  bounty  on  each  pound  of  sugar 
domestically  produced. 

Removal  of  the  tariff  and  the  inauguration  of  the  bounty  had  an 
important  effect  in  two  producing  areas — Hawaii  and  Cuba.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  Cuba  was  stimulated  when  removal  of  the  tariff  further 
opened  the  U.S.  market.  On  the  other  hand,  Hawaii  was  hurt 
badly,  since  it  lost  its  preferred  position  in  the  American  market 
when  the  sugar  duty  was  repealed.  The  price  of  Hawaiian  sugar 
fell  sharply.  Hawaiian  sugar  producers  did  not  receive  the  bounty. 
General  unrest  followed  leading  to  revolt  against  the  monarchy  of 
Queen  Eiliuokalani  in  1893  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
of  Hawaii  in  1894. 

Tariff  for  protection,  1894  to  1934 

In  1894,  the  bounty  system  was  discontinued  and  a  new  tariff  levied 
on  sugar.  However,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  new  tariff  was  not  to 
produce  revenue  as  was  formerly  the  case  but  to  protect  the  domestic 
industry  which  had  reached  significant  size  under  the  first  tariff  and 
the  bounty.  An  additional  motive  was  to  return  Hawaii  to  its  pre¬ 
ferred  status  in  our  market. 

The  second  sugar  tariff  program  remained  in  force  from  1894  to 
1934.  The  history  of  the  sugar  industry  during  that  period  is  a 
a  sequence  of  stable  earnings,  wild  prosperity,  severe  but  short-lived 
depression,  temporary  recovery,  and  prolonged  depression,  in  that 
order. 

As  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  three  potentially  heavy 
sugar-producing  areas  were  added  to  the  areas  receiving  protection 
in  our  market.  Free  trade  was  extended  to  our  new  possessions, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  a  preferred  status  was 
granted  to  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico  received  free  trade  status  in  1901. 
Tariff  aid  was  given  more  gradually  to  the  Philippines,  but  by  1913 
Philippine  sugar  was  granted  unlimited  free  entry.  Cuba  was  granted 
a  20-percent  tariff  preferential  under  the  Convention  of  Commercial 
Reciprocity  of  1902. 

Production  expanded  rapidly  in  these  areas  with  the  granting  of 
protection.  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  like  Hawaii,  became  specialized 
one-crop  areas  directly  dependent  upon  the  continuation  of  our  pro¬ 
tective  policy  for  the  livelihood  of  their  people.  Sugar  also  became 
a  mainstay  of  the  Philippine  economy,  but  the  industry  never  reached 
as  dominant  a  position  there  as  it  did  in  the  other  areas. 

Our  beet  industry,  which  got  its  start  under  the  “tariff  for  revenue” 
and  the  bounty  system,  also  flourished  with  tariff  protection.  By 
the  time  of  World  War  I,  the  beet  area  was  supplying  almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  sugar  marketed  in  this  country. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  slightly  more  than  half  of  our  sugar 
came  from  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba.  But  by  1913  the 
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increase  in  sugar  supplied  in  the  continental  United  States,  in  our 
territories,  and  in  Cuba  had  pushed  practically  all  other  foreign 
sugar  from  our  market. 

In  World  War  I,  the  Government  placed  rigid  controls  on  sugar 
distribution  and  on  prices  of  refined  sugar.  In  addition,  a  price 
guarantee  was  placed  on  Cuban  sugar  and  domestic  sugarbeets  to 
encourage  production.  The  beet  area  responded  to  wartime  price 
incentives  only  to  maintain  production ;  but  Cuba,  where  sugar  offered 
the  principal  means  of  participating  in  wartime  expansion,  greatly 
increased  its  production. 

After  World  War  I,  with  the  lifting  of  controls  and  the  prospect 
of  short  supplies,  sugar  became  one  of  the  speculative  leaders  in  the 
worldwide  inflationary  boom  of  1920.  The  world  price  of  raw  sugar 
reached  a  monthly  average  peak  of  more  than  19  cents  a  pound  in 
May  1920.  The  bubble  soon  burst  and  the  price  of  world  sugar 
dropped  to  an  average  of  less  than  5  cents  a  pound  in  December 
1920.  The  depression  in  world  sugar  lasted  through  most  of  1922. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  sugar  prices  began  to  advance 
and  by  1923  reached  a  second,  but  much  lower  postwar  peak  of 
slightly  more  than  6.5  cents  a  pound  and  ranged  between  5  and  6 
cents  a  pound  for  more  than  a  year. 

Many  believed  that  the  sugar  industry  both  in  this  country,  and 
generally  throughout  the  world,  had  recovered  its  prewar  order  and 
prosperity.  Americans  especially  showed  their  confidence  in  the 
future  of  sugar  by  pouring  large  sums  of  money  into  Cuban  sugar 
production. 

But  the  international  sugar  industry  was  in  for  a  rude  shock. 
World  sugar  production  began  outstripping  world  demand  in  1925. 
Surpluses  accumulated  and  prices  dropped  below  1922  levels.  The 
trend  in  world  production  continued  upward  even  in  the  face  of  mount¬ 
ing  surpluses  and  unprofitable  prices.  This  was  partly  because  of 
artificial  stimulation  of  beet-sugar  production  in  countries  which  had 
historically  imported  sugar  but  which  desired  to  become  self-sufficient. 
In  addition,  there  were  tremendous  improvements  in  methods  of  culti¬ 
vating  and  processing  sugarcane  during  the  1920’s  and  early  1930’s. 
Except  for  a  slight  upturn  in  1927,  world  sugar  prices  did  not  improve 
between  1925  and  192S.  In  1929  prices  began  to  decline  once  more. 
The  situation  worsened  each  year  from  1929  to  the  bottom  of  the 
general  depression  in  1932-33. 

The  depression  in  world  sugar,  in  both  the  early  and  late  1920’s, 
was  felt  by  domestic  producers  as  well  as  by  producers  in  the  large 
exporting  countries  as  U.S.  prices  generally  moved  with  world  prices. 
In  1921,  the  U.S.  price  was  lower  than  at  any  time  since  1916,  and 
Congress  raised  the  sugar  tariffs.  The  duty  on  sugar  irom  Cuba,  our 
principal  foreign  competitor,  was  increased  in  1921  from  1  to  1.60  cents 
a  pound,  and  in  1922  to  1.7648  cents  a  pound.  The  duty  on  other 
foreign  sugar  was  also  increased  each  time  so  that  the  Cuban  tariff 
preferential  was  maintained.  _  . 

As  the  world  price  was  firm,  these  increased  duties  solved  the 
immediate  price  problems  of  domestic  producers.  In  fact,  when  the 
world  price  strengthened  in  1923  and  1924,  consumers  complained 
that  the  tariffs  were  forcing  the  U.S.  price  too  high. 

When  the  world  depression  in  sugar  became  serious  in  late  1928 

Congress  was  asked  for  still  higher  tariffs  to  offset  world  price  re- 
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ductions.  As  a  result,  in  1930  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  was  raised 
to  2  cents  a  pound  and  the  duty  on  other  foreign  sugar  was  raised  to 
2.5  cents.  However,  the  bottom  was  falling  out  of  the  world  sugar 
market.  By  May  1932,  the  world  price  of  raw  sugar  dropped  to  less 
than  1  cent  a  pound.  The  U.S.  price  followed  the  world  price  down¬ 
ward  reaching  the  depression  low  of  less  than  3  cents  a  pound  in  1932 — 
the  2-cent  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  plus  the  world  price  and  the  cost  of 
freight  from  Cuba. 

Although  the  domestic  sugar  price  was  quite  low  compared  with 
prices  in  previous  years,  the  duty  did  hold  the  price  at  an  irreducible 
minimum — a  guarantee  that  other  agricultural  enterprises  did  not 
have.  The  duty-paid  price  actually  permitted  production  to  increase 
in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  beet  area. 

The  increase  in  production  in  the  beet  area  was  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  returns  from  sugar  were  high  at  the  going  price  but  only  that  com¬ 
peting  crops  promised  even  lower  returns  at  that  time.  Technological 
progress  and  the  effort  to  offset  low  prices  by  increased  output  caused 
production  to  climb  in  the  islands. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  domestic  producers  needed  higher 
prices  if  they  were  to  realize  fair  returns.  On  the  surface  at  least, 
the  tariff  promised  to  give  sufficient  protection  to  our  sugar  producers 
if  it  were  raised  high  enough.  But  in  the  severe  depression  years 
of  1932  and  1933  it  became  clear  from  two  important  standpoints  that 
further  increases  in  the  tariff  would  not  be  a  solution  to  the  sugar 
problem. 

First,  the  stimulus  of  high  tariff  protection  was  already  causing 
overproduction  in  certain  domestic  areas,  thus  offsetting  the  price 
benefits  of  the  protection.  It  was  apparent  that  if  the  tariff  were 
raised  enough  to  afford  adequate  returns  to  growers  in  the  highest 
cost  areas,  production  in  other  areas  would  have  been  excessively 
stimulated  and  our  market  further  crowded. 

Second,  Cuba’s  income  from  sugar  had  fallen  so  drastically  that 
changes  were  needed  that  would  help  improve  her  economy  and  her 
trade  with  the  United  States.  A  20-percent  duty  preference  since 
1903  had  made  Cuba  the  source  of  more  than  98  percent  of  the  foreign 
sugar  entering  the  United  States.  After  1930,  imports  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  fell  to  less  than  30  percent  of  our  supply  from  both  domestic  and 
foreign  sources  and  the  value  of  our  annual  exports  to  Cuba  fell  to  a 
low  of  about  25  millions  of  dollars  after  having  averaged  well  over  150 
millions  for  the  decade  ending  in  1930.  Tariff  increases  all  over  the 
world  had  encouraged  production  in  importing  countries,  reducing 
the  demand  for  Cuban  sugar  in  other  countries,  also.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  Cuba  was  compelled  to  cut  production  substantially.  The 
one  crop  on  which  Cuba’s  livelihood  primarily  depended  was  almost 
unsalable. 

During  the  early  months  of  1933,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  made 
a  careful  appraisal  of  the  prevailing  sugar  situation  and  recommended 
a  program  emphasizing  supply  controls  rather  than  the  traditional 
tariff  method  of  assistance.  In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  dated  April  11,  1933,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  noted 
the  failure  of  the  tariff  to  solve  the  sugar  problem.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  price  had  declined  to  disaster  levels  for  both  American  and 
Cuban  producers;  that  both  the  domestic  industry  and  that  of  Cuba 
required  price  relief;  that  prices  should  be  raised  by  limiting,  through 
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a  quota  system,  the  supply  of  sugar  offered  for  sale  in  this  country; 
and  that  if  some  type  of  quota  system  were  instituted  by  this  country’ 
the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  might  be  reduced  to  help  restore  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  Cuba. 

The  first  attempt  to  develop  a  new  sugar  program  was  made  in  1933 
by  representatives  of  the  sugar  industry  under  authority  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act.  That  act  empowered  the  Secretary^  of 
Agriculture  to  raise  farm  prices  and  restore  farmers’  purchasing  power 
by  two  methods:  (1)  By  restricting  production  of  “basic”  farm  com¬ 
modities  and  making  benefits  payments  in  return  for  restriction;  and 
(2)  by  restricting  sales  of  farm  products  through  voluntary  marketing 
agreements  with  distributors  and  processors.  Since  sugar  was  not 
classed  as  a  basic  commodity  in  1933  (it  was  a  basic  commodity  from 
1934  to  1936),  the  Secretary  asked  the  various  segments  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  meet  in  Washington  and  work  out  a  plan  for  improving  and 
stabilizing  sugar  prices  under  the  voluntary  marketing  agreement 
^authority  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

^  During  the  summer  of  1933,  numerous  conferences  were  held  by 
representatives  of  the  industry  to  develop  a  marketing  agreement  for 
sugar.  Many  of  the  sessions  were  quite  stormy  owing  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  settling  the  differences  of  the  conferees.  Any  plan  that  would 
increase  the  price  of  sugar  involved  cutting  supplies  placed  on  the 
market,  and  naturally,  each  area  was  interested  in  having  the  other 
area  do  most  of  the  cutting.  In  September,  a  plan  was  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  his  approval.  The  plan  was  called 
the  stabilization  agreement  and  was  designed  to  accomplish  stabiliza¬ 
tion  in  four  ways:  (1)  The  fixing  of  minimum  prices  for  raw  sugar;  (2) 
the  limiting  of  total  deliveries  of  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market  and  the 
allocation  of  a  share  of  the  market  to  each  domestic  and  foreign  pro¬ 
ducing  area  through  a  quota  system;  (3)  the  limiting  of  production  in 
each  domestic  area  to  fit  the  marketing  quotas;  and  (4)  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  so-called  unfair  methods  of  competition,  such  as  secret  rebates, 
concessions,  and  price  discounts,  among  the  distributors  of  sugar. 

After  considering  the  stabilization  agreement  the  Secretary  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  plan  was  unworkable  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
tend  to  increase  rather  than  remove  the  disparity  in  agriculture’s 
^purchasing  power.  The  Government  further  indicated  that  “no  effec¬ 
tive  control  of  production  was  contemplated”  under  the  plan. 
Another  objection  to  the  plan  was  that  it  did  not  provide  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  Cuban  tariff  nor,  the  Government  believed,  adequate  shar¬ 
ing  of  our  market  with  Cuba. 

The  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement  did  not  go  into  effect.  But  its 
formulation  made  possible  the  later  enactment  of  the  first  sugar  leg¬ 
islation,  the  Jones-Costigan  Act.  In  developing  the  plan  the  industry 
had,  for  the  first  time,  gotten  together,  thrashed  out  its  problems,  and 
agreed  on  such  controversial  matters  as  the  need  for  balancing  sup¬ 
plies  with  demand  and  of  assigning  under  a  quota  system  a  portion  of 
the  market  needs  to  each  area. 

When  the  stabilization  agreement  was  rejected,  the  Government 
used  the  plan  as  a  starting  point  and  drafted  a  new  set  of  proposals. 
These  proposals  were  recommended  by  the  President  to  Congress  for 
legislative  action  in  early  1934.  On  May  9  of  that  year,  the  President 
approved  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  which  included  most  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recommendations.  Succeeding  sugar  legislation  has  carried  for¬ 
ward  the  basic  philosophy  underlying  the  Jones-Costigan  Act. 

H.  Kept.  1829,  87-2 - 5 
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The  Jones-Costigan  Act,  an  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  contained  six  principal  features  for  dealing  with  the  sugar 
problem.  These  were  (1)  the  determination  each  year  of  the  quantity 
of  sugar  needed  to  supply  the  Nation’s  requirements  at  prices  reason¬ 
able  to  consumers  and  fair  to  producers;  (2)  the  division  of  the  U.S. 
sugar  market  among  the  domestic  and  foreign  supplying  areas  by  the 
use  of  quotas  and  subordinate  limitations  on  offshore  direct  consump¬ 
tion  sugar;  (3)  the  allotment  of  these  quotas  among  the  various  proc¬ 
essors  in  each  area;  (4)  the  adjustment  of  production  in  each  area  to 
the  established  quotas;  (5)  the  levying  of  a  tax  on  the  processing  of 
sugarcane  and  sugarbeets,  to  proceeds  of  which  to  be  used  to  make 
payments  to  producers  to  compensate  them  for  adjusting  their  pro¬ 
duction  to  marketing  quotas  to  augment  their  income;  and  (6)  the 
equitable  division  of  sugar  returns  among  beet  and  cane  processors, 
growers,  and  farmworkers. 

The  act  remained  unchanged  until  early  1936  when  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  a  tax  on  processors  of  agricultural  commodities  was 
unconstitutional  when  used  as  a  device  to  control  production.  In  view 
of  this  decision,  Congress  repealed  the  provisions  of  the  act  permitting 
the  imposition  of  processing  taxes  and  the  making  of  production  con¬ 
trol  contracts  between  the  Government  and  growers.  But  the  quota 
and  allotment  system  remained  in  effect. 

The  repeal  of  the  processing  tax  and  payment  provisions  of  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act  was  considered  crippling  to  the  sugar  program  by 
the  Government  and  others  interested  in  the  program  because  it 
removed  the  incentive  to  growers  for  holding  production  in  line  with 
quotas.  Therefore,  in  the  following  year,  the  President  recommended 
that  Congress  enact  new  legislation  embodying,  in  general,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  earlier  legislation.  This  recommendation  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  To  meet  the  objections  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  old  processing  tax,  the  new  excise  tax  was  not 
related  to  Government  payments  to  growers.  The  new  act  author¬ 
ized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  such  payments  out  of  the 

Treasury  from  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  was  originally  scheduled  to  expire  in  1940.  j 
However,  it  was  extended  to  1941,  then  from  1941  to  1944,  from  19441* 
to  1946,  and  again  from  1946  through  December  31,  1947.  The 
quota  limitations  were  lifted  by  Presidential  proclamation  fi  om 
September  11  to  December  31,  1939.  because  of  scare  buying  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  They  were  again  lifted  by  the 
President  from  April  1942  through  1947  during  this  country’s  war 

emergency.  , 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  superseded  the  1937  act  and  extended  the 
sugar  program  through  December  31,  1952.  The  new  legislation  did 
not  change  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  but  it  did 
change  the  method  of  establishing  quotas.  In  the  1937  act,  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  estimated  requirements  was  assigned  to  each 
domestic  and  foreign  area.  The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  howevei  ,  assigned 
fixed  quantities  to  domestic  areas  and  the  Philippines  and  variable 
quotas  to  Cuba  and  “other  foreign  countries”  by  distributing  the 
balance  of  our  requirements  to  these  countries  on  a  percentage  basis. 
This  gave  the  benefit  of  our  increased  consumption  largely  to  Cuba. 
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Also,  it  was  known  that  the  Philippines  would  have  large  sugar 
deficits  for  several  years,  and  95  percent  of  these  were  assigned  to 
Cuba. 

This  country  felt  obliged  to  help  Cuba  to  market  its  record  crop  in 
the  face  of  anticipated  decline  in  world  demand.  We  had  strongly 
urged  Cuba  to  increase  production  during  World  War  II  to  help  make 
up  the  loss  of  Philippine  sugar  and  to  supply  the  needs  of  our  war 
emergency.  Cuba  responded  to  the  request,  and  marketed  a  large 
part  of  its  output  to  this  country  at  prices  far  below  those  prevailing 
in  the  world  free  market. 

In  1951,  Congress  again  reviewed  the  sugar  program  and  the  need 
for  continuing  protection  for  the  domestic  industry  through  special 
legislation  after  December  31,  1952,  when  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  was 
due  to  expire.  In  September  1951,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  was  amended 
and  extended  from  January  1,  1953,  to  December  31,  1956. 

Amendments  to  the  act  primarily  concerned  quotas.  The  Puerto 
Rican  quota  was  increased  from  91.0,000  tons  to  1,080,000  tons  and 
fthe  Virgin  Islands  quota  from  6,000  to  12,000  tons.  Participation  of 
Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries  in  the  overall  variable  quota  was 
changed  somewhat.  Other  foreign  countries  were  granted  4  percent 
of  the  overall  variable  quota  instead  of  1.36  percent  as  provided  in  the 
unamended  act.  Cuba’s  share  was  set  at  96  percent.  A  liquid 
sugar  3  quota  was  assigned  to  the  British  West  Indies  in  addition  to 
the  quotas  previously  allotted  to  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  addition,  some  revisions  were  made  in  the  method  of  reassigning 
among  other  areas  the  unfilled  portion  or  deficit  in  the  quota  of  a 
particular  area. 

In  May  1956,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  was  again  amended  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  December  31,  1960.  The  amendment  restores  to  the 
domestic  areas  participation  in  the  growth  of  our  sugar  market. 
Beginning  in  1956  market  growth  in  excess  of  8,350,000  tons  is  shared 
55  percent  by  domestic  areas  and  45  percent  by  foreign  countries. 
The  first  165,000  tons  of  increased  quotas  for  domestic  areas  are 
assigned  51.5  percent  to  the  domestic  beet  area  and  48.5  percent  to 
the  mainland  cane  area;  the  next  20,000  and  3,000  tons  are  assigned 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  respectively,  and  increases  in 

(excess  of  188,000  tons  are  apportioned  among  all  domestic  areas  on 
the  basis  of  quotas  then  in  effect  for  each  domestic  area.  The  increase 
in  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  resulting  from  market  growth  in  excess  of  8,350,000  tons  is 
assigned  in  the  ratio  of  43.2  percent  to  Cuba  and  1.8  percent  to  all 
other  such  foreign  countries  in  1956,  and  29.59  percent  and  15.41 
percent,  respectively,  in  1957  and  each  subsequent  year.  The  quota 
for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  remains  unchanged  throughout 
the  extension  of  the  act.  Deficits  in  that  part  of  any  domestic  area 
quota  which  pertains  to  sugar  requirements  in  excess  of  8,350,000  tons 
are  prorated  to  the  other  domestic  areas  only.  As  in  the  past,  Cuba 
shares  in  the  pro  ration  of  domestic  area  deficits  resulting  from  the 
inability  of  any  domestic  area  to  market  the  portion  of  its  quota 
pertaining  to  sugar  requirements  up  to  8,350,000  tons.  In  addition 
to  other  amendments  of  an  administrative  or  technical  nature,  there 

3  Liquid  sugar  is  defined  as  noncrystalline  sugar  containing  nonsugar  solids  (excluding  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  that  may  have  been  added  or  developed  in  the  product)  equal  to  not  more  than  6  percent  of  total 
soluble  solids.  This  is  exclusive  of  sirup  of  cane  juice  produced  from  sugarcane  grown  in  the  continental 
United  States. 
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are  also  some  changes  in  the  provisions  for  the  limitation  of  direct 
consumption  sugar  entry  within  the  offshore  quotas.  Two  short-term 
extensions  provided  for  continuation  of  the  Sugar  Act  through  June 
30,  1962,  with  significant  amendments  first  effective  in  July  1960. 
The  amendments  and  their  effects  are  described  in  the  following 
sections  titled  “Establishing  Quotas”  and  “Deficits  in  Quotas.” 

The  aims  of  sugar  legislation 

The  preamble  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  states  that 
its  purpose  is  “to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  with 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  with  foreign 
countries;  to  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  of  sugars  and  of  those 
engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar-producing  industry;  to  promote  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States:  and  for  other  purposes.”  Stated 
more  directly,  the  act  is  designed  to  maintain  a  healthy  and  competi¬ 
tive  domestic  sugar  industry  of  limited  size;  to  assure  adequate  sugar 
supplies  to  consumers  at  reasonable  prices;  and  to  promote  our  general^ 
export  trade.  Previous  legislation  had  the  same  basic  purposes.  | 

How  the  act  works 

Determining  the  sugar  needs  of  consumers.— Title,  II  of  the  act, 
called  “Quota  Provisions,”  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
determine  how  much  sugar  will  be  needed  to  fill  U.S.  requirements 
during  each  calendar  year.  The  Secretary  must  make  his  determina¬ 
tion  in  December  for  the  following  year,  but  he  may  revise  it  up  or 
down  during  the  year  if  the  needs  change.  The  sugar  determination 
establishes  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  short  tons,  raw  value,  that  may  be 
mai'keted  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  under  consideration. 

In  making  his  initial  estimate  the  Secretary  uses  as  a  starting  point 
the  quantity  of  sugar  distributed  during  the  12-month  period  ended 
October  31  next  preceding  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  determina¬ 
tion  is  being  made.  Then  he  must  make  allowances  for  deficiencies 
or  surpluses  in  the  Nation’s  sugar  inventories  and  for  changes  in 
consumption  caused  by  changes  in  population,  and  demand  conditions. 
When  the  Secretary  has  arrived  at  a  tentative  figure,  using  the  stand¬ 
ards  outlined  above,  he  must  then  consider  the  price  that  this  quantity 
of  sugar  would  likely  bring  on  a  wholesale  refined  basis.  If  the  esti¬ 
mated  sugar  price  will  be  excessive  to  consumers  or  too  low  to  protec* 
the  welfare  of  the  domestic  industry,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to* 
increase  or  decrease  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  that 
may  be  marketed  to  achieve  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 

£ince  the  war,  the  Secretary  has  held  a  public  hearing  each  year  at 
which  all  interested  persons — -industrial  users,  and  other  consumers, 
distributors,  refiners,  beet  and  cane  processors,  and  growers — may 
present  views  or  arguments  on  the  matter.  This  meeting  is  usually 
held  in  November  each  year,  a  few  weeks  before  the  requirements 
determination  in  December.  Written  statements  may  also  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  Secretary’s  consideration. 

The  Secretary  must  also  determine  requirements  for  local  consump¬ 
tion  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  so  that  the  general  price  and  marketing 
objectives  will  be  the  same  in  all  American  markets. 

Establishing  quotas  for  domestic  and  foreign  producing  areas. — After 
the  Secretary  has  determined  overall  requirements,  each  domestic 
and  foreign  producing  area  supplying  the  United  States  with  sugar 
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is  assigned  a  quota  representing  its  share  of  the  market  as  specified 
by  the  act. 

Under  amendments  enacted  in  July  1960  and  March  1961,  the 
President  determines,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  title 
II,  the  quota  for  Cuba  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1962,  in  such 
amounts  less  than  would  be  provided  in  title  II  as  he  finds  to  be  in 
the  national  interest,  and  causes  or  permits  to  be  imported  from  other 
sources  a  quantity  of  sugar  not  in  excess  of  the  reductions  in  quotas 
made  under  this  new  provision.  The  quantities  thus  provided  for 
under  the  proclamations  of  the  President  are  called  “allocations”  and 
“authorizations”  of  “nonquota  purchase  sugar”  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  quotas  established  under  the  longstanding  provisions  of  the 
act.  (See  p.  27.) 

Under  the  quota  provisions,  the  domestic  sugar-producing  areas 
are  assigned  a  base  of  4,444,000  short  tons,  raw  value,3  plus  55  per¬ 
cent  of  requirements  in  excess  of  8,350,000  tons.  Specific  quantities 
of  the  domestic  share  of  the  increment  between  8,350,000  tons  and 
p, 691, 818  tons  are  allocated  to  individual  domestic  areas.  The 
domestic  share  of  requirements  in  excess  of  8,691,818  tons  is  prorated 
among  domestic  areas  on  the  basis  of  their  quotas  at  that  level. 

The  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  is  fixed  at  952,000 
tons  of  sugar  (currently  980,000  tons,  raw  value).  Quotas  for  Cuba 
and  “other  foreign  countries”  (the  latter  are  sometimes  called  “full- 
duty  countries”  to  distinguish  them  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines) 
vary  each  year,  the  exact  amount  depending  on  the  tonnage  set  by 
the  Secretary’s  sugar  requirements  determination. 

The  proration  to  the  various  domestic  and  foreign  supply  areas  at 
the  specified  levels  of  proration  is  shown  in  table  12.  Most  of  the 
quotas  for  the  domestic  offshore  and  foreign  supply  areas  may  be 
filled  only  with  raw  sugar,  which  is  defined  as  sugar  which  is  to  be 
further  refined  or  improved  in  quality  on  the  mainland.  Other  sugar 
is  called  “direct-consumption  sugar,”  and  includes  primarily  white 
refined  and  other  types  of  sugar  familiar  in  home  consumption. 

Prior  to  1960,  about  650,000  tons  of  direct-consumption  sugar  were 
entered  from  offshore  domestic  and  foreign  areas  each  year.  In  1960 
the  quantity  was  somewhat  smaller  and  in  1961  only  one-lialf  as 

gge  because  of  discontinuing  such  imports  from  Cuba.  Unrestricted 
ports  of  refined  sugar  would  reduce  the  volume  of  mainland  refining 
d  would  create  price  problems  because  offshore  direct-consumption 
sugar  is  quoted  at  lower  prices  than  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States. 

!  "Raw  value”  Is  the  term  used  in  the  Sugar  Act  to  express  In  a  common  unit  the  various  types  of  raw  and 
refined  sugars  that  move  in  commerce.  One  ton  of  refined  sugar  equals  1.07  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value. 
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Table  12. — Proration  of  quotas 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Area 


Quotas  when 
total  quotas  are 
8,350,000  tons 


Quotas  of 
domestic  areas 
when  total 
quotas  are 
8,691,818  tons 


Percentage 
proration  for 
total  quotas  in 
excess  of  basic 
levels  shown  in 
cols.  (1)  or  (2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Domestic: 

Domestic  beet  sugar. 
Mainland  cane  sugar. 

Hawaii _ 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Virgin  Islands _ 

Total  domestic _ 

Foreign: 

Philippines . 

Cuba _ 

Full-duty  countries _ 


1, 800, 000 
500,000 
1, 052, 000 
1, 080, 000 
12, 000 


1, 884, 975 
580, 025 
1, 052, 000 
1, 100, 000 
16,000 


4, 444, 000 


980, 000 
2, 808, 960 


117,040 


4, 632, 000 


22. 3821 
6.8871 
12. 4914 
13. 0613 
.  1781 


55.0000 


0 

29.  5900 


Peru _ 

Dominican  Republic. 

Mexico _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Haiti . 

Netherlands.. . . 

China  (Formosa).— 

Panama _ 

Costa  Rica _ _ 

Canada _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Belgium _ _ 

British  Guiana _ 

Hong  Kong _ 

Total,  foreign _ 

Grand  total _ 


50,062 
29, 482 
11, 269 
8,001 
4,820 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
631 
516 
182 
84 
3 


3, 906, 000 


8, 350, 000 


4.3300 
4. 9500 
5. 1000 
.5739 
.2090 
.0696 
.0594 
.0594 
.0587 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


45.0000 


100.0000 


Nonquota  purchase  sugar. — Sugar  to  replace  a  Presidential  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  quota  for  Cuba  is  directed  in  the  act  to  be  apportioned  as 
follows: 

(1)  Any  foreign  country  with  a  quota  between  3,000  and  10,000 

short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  a  total  of  10,000 
tons  during  the  calendar  year;  . 

(2)  Fifteen  percent  of  the  remainder  shall  be  purchased  froir^ 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines; 

(3)  The  balance,  including  any  unfilled  balances  from  alloca¬ 
tions  already  provided,  shall  be  purchased  from  foreign  countries 
having  quotas  other  than  those  provided  in  (1)  above,  prorated 
according  to  the  quotas  established,  except  that  any  amount 
which  would  be  purchased  from  any  country  with  which  the 
United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  need  not  be  pur¬ 
chased; 

(4)  Any  additional  amounts  needed  may  be  purchased  from 
any  foreign  country  without  regard  to  allocation,  except  that  for 
the  period  April  1961-June  1962  special  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

To  the  extent  that  the  President  finds  that  raw  sugar  is  not  reason¬ 
ably  available,  direct-consumption  sugar  may  be  permitted  or  caused 
to  be  imported.  Of  the  total  replacement  of  Cuban  sugar  in  I960, 
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about  967,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  were  authorized  for  purchase 
under  the  formula  outlined  in  items  1,  2,  and  3,  above,  about  233,000 
tons  were  authorized  under  item  4  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  provided  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  President,  and  236,000  tons  were  not  allocated. 
In  1961  the  three  corresponding  quantities  were  about  1,874,000  tons, 
1,243,000  tons,  and  180,000  tons,  respectively. 

The  distribution  of  our  total  sugar  supply  in  1959,  the  last  year  in 
which  Cuba’s  quota  was  established  in  the  traditional  manner,  and 
for  1960  and  1961  is  shown  in  table  13.  The  adjusted  quotas  shown 
for  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  and  in  1959  and  1960  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  show  “deficits.”  Those  for  the  other  domestic  areas  and  for 
Cuba  (1959  only)  include  their  shares  of  the  deficits.  The  domestic 
area  quotas  were  not  entirely  filled  in  1959  (by  about  155,000  tons)  or 
in  1960  (by  about  600,000  tons).  Fairly  substantial  shortfalls  in 
1961  foreign  authorizations  were  in  prospect  late  in  the  year.  Thus, 
the  supplies  actually  becoming  available  within  the  total  quotas  and 
authorizations  were  about  9,245,000  tons  for  1959,  9,520,000  tons  for 
1960,  and  about  9,700,000  tons  for  1961. 


Table  13. — Sugar  quotas  and  nonquota  purchase  authorization,  1959-60  (final); 

1961  in  effect  Nov.  20 

[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Area 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Domestic  beet _ _ _ 

2, 267, 665 
697, 783 
977, 970 
969, 875 

2, 514, 945 
773,  873 

2, 609, 170 
715,000 
1, 030, 000 
980, 000 

940,  444 

893, 620 

12, 405 
980,000 
3, 215, 457 
95,  527 
81,457 
64,  809 
14, 027 
7,014 
3,731 
3,624 
3,624 

8, 618 

17,330 
1, 470, 731 
0 

1,156, 426 
2,  419,  655 

273,  827 
452, 814 

636, 377 

333,880 

400,  437 

685,000 

41,  766 

43, 368 

35,  672 

45,  273 

10,  556 

10,000 

10,  476 

170, 028 

10,  476 

10,000 

3,616 

10,  469 

30,  250 

631 

2,288 

1,897 

516 

1,871 

1,550 

182 

660 

1,635 

3 

11 

30 

84 

92,  849 

266, 007 

0 

6, 000 

12,000 

0 

6,000 

17, 000 

0 

100, 347 

306, 474 

0 

0 

36, 000 

0 

0 

46, 000 

0 

0 

75, 000 

0 

0 

90,000 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

175, 000 

9, 400, 000 

10, 164, 100 

i  9, 820, 000 

235,900 

180, 000 

Total  . 

9, 400, 000 

10, 400, 000 

10,000,000 

1  Of  this  quantity  approximately  14,900  tons  were  not  imported  by  Mar.  31, 1961,  and  cannot  be  authorized 
for  importation  after  that  date. 


Deficits  in  quotas. — If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  domestic  area  or 
Cuba  cannot  supply  its  quota,  he  must  allocate  the  deficit  among  the 
rest  of  these  areas  in  proportion  to  their  quotas,  except  that  Cuba 
does  not  share  in  any  deficit  of  a  domestic  area  quota  after  mid-1960 
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nor  prior  to  that  time  in  any  deficit  in  that  part  of  the  quota  resulting 
from  sugar  requirements  in  excess  of  8,350,000  tons.  For  example, 
in  1961,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  were  able  to  supply  less  than  the 
quotas  provided  for  within  an  8,350,000  ton  total.  In  this  year  the 
entire  deficits  were  shared  by  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  areas,  including  69,542  tons  that  would  have  been  Cuba’s  share 
as  provided  in  the  act  prior  to  1960. 

Deficits  in  the  quotas  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  under  j 
pre-1960  provisions,  were  allocated  96  percent  to  Cuba  and  4  percent 
to  other  foreign  countries.  A  deficit  in  an  individual  other  foreign 
country  proration  is  allotted  among  the  remaining  countries  of  the 
“other  foreign  countries”  group.  Cuba  is  assigned  any  deficit  in  the 
overall  quota  for  this  group. 

If  any  area  is  unable  to  fill  the  deficit  assigned  to  it,  the  deficit  may 
be  reapportioned  to  such  other  areas  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
necessary  to  obtain  the  sugar. 

A  deficit  determination  does  not  deprive  any  area  or  country  of  the 
right  to  supply  its  full  quota  if  it  later  finds  itself  able  to  do  so.  This 
does  not  apply,  however,  to  nonquota  purchase  allocations  which  may 
be  withheld  or  withdrawn  from  authorization. 

Establishing  marketing  allotments. — One  important  function  of  the 
sugar  program  is  to  promote  orderly  marketing.  The  establishment 
of  quotas  may  in  itself  accomplish  this,  but  sometimes  quotas  are  not 
enough.  This  is  particularly  true  when  supplies  in  the  producing 
areas  materially  exceed  quotas.  If,  for  example,  a  domestic  area  has 
more  sugar  available  for  marketing  than  its  quota,  each  of  the  various 
processors  is  likely  to  rush  sugar  to  market  to  make  sure  that  he  dis¬ 
poses  of  his  supply  before  the  quota  is  filled.  This  tends  to  bring 
about  a  temporarily  oversupplied  market  and  panicky  sellers  and 
usually  causes  an  unwarranted  decline  in  price. 

If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  pressure  of  supplies  in  an  area  is 
likely  to  cause  disorderly  marketing,  he  must  allot  the  quota  fairly 
among  the  processors.  The  allotment  is  based  on  past  marketings 
of  sugar  by  the  various  processors,  their  ability  to  market  sugar  during 
the  season  for  which  the  allotment  is  being  made,  and  on  their  sugar 
processings  from  beets  or  cane  to  which  “proportionate  farm  shares” 
pertain.  In  1961,  only  the  quota  for  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area 
was  allotted.  { 

Assigning  proportionate  shares. — As  pointed  out  above,  the  Sugar 
Act  requires  the  Secretary  to  divide  the  U.S.  sugar  market  among  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  areas  and,  if  necessaiy,  for  orderly  marketing,  to 
divide  quotas  among  processors  and  importers. 

For  domestic  areas,  the  act  also  requires  the  Secretary  to  divide 
the  market  among  individual  farms.  In  dividing  the  market  among 
farms,  however,  the  Secretary  is  dealing  with  a  different  total  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  than  when  determining  quotas  and  allotments.  He  must 
allow  for  enough  sugar  to  provide  a  noi'mal  carryover  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  sugar  represented  by  the  quota.  Because  of  the  time  it 
takes  to  grow  and  process  a  crop  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  the 
“proportionate  shares”  must  be  determined  long  before  the  quota  is 
finally  established  to  regulate  the  marketing  of  sugar  made  from  that 
crop. 

The  Secretary  must  determine  the  quantity  of  sugar  each  domestic 
area  may  carry  over  into  the  following  year.  Then  he  makes  allow- 
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ances  for  deficiencies  or  surpluses  in  the  current  stocks  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  areas  and  adds  to  or  subtracts  from  the  quota  sufficiently  to  assure 
a  normal  carryover  into  the  next  year.  The  resultant  amount,  which 
represents  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  that  may  be  produced  in  the 
area,  is  then  divided  among  farms.  Each  farm’s  allotment,  known  as 
its  “proportionate  share,”  may  be  expressed  in  acres,  tons  of  sugar¬ 
cane  or  beets,  or  in  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  which  can  be  normally 
produced  from  cane  or  beets. 

For  many  years,  proportionate  shares  in  the  several  domestic  areas 
were  simply  determined  as  the  beet  or  cane  acreages  actually  grown 
or,  in  the  offshore  domestic  areas,  as  the  tonnage  of  raw  sugar  actually 
processed  from  the  sugarcane  grown.  In  recent  years,  however,  it 
was  necessary  to  determine  restrictive  proportionate  shares  in  some 
of  the  areas  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sugar  stocks  in 
excess  of  marketing  quota  and  normal  carryover  needs.  Such  restric¬ 
tions  were  in  effect  on  an  acreage  basis  in  the  mainland  cane  area  for 
.crop  years  1954  through  1958  and  were  established  but  later  rescinded 
i&for  the  1959  crop.  In  the  domestic  beet  area  such  restrictions  have 
applied  to  the  1955  through  1960  crops.  Restrictive  proportionate 
shares  were  in  effect  in  Puerto  Rico  on  a  sugar  tonnage  basis  for  the 
crop  yeai-s  1953  through  1956.  No  such  restrictions  applied  in  any 
domestic  area  for  the  1961  and  1962  crops. 

The  purpose  of  assigning  specific  shares  to  farms  in  a  particular 
area  is  to  adjust  crop  output  to  the  area’s  quota  and  normal  carryover 
and  to  assure  that  each  farm  will  share  in  this  adjustment  equitably. 
In  determining  the  proportionate  share  for  a  farm  the  Secretary  may 
consider  past  production  and  the  ability  of  the  farm  to  produce  beets 
or  cane  during  the  year  for  which  the  determination  is  being  made. 
The  act  requires  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  interests  of  small  and 
new  producers  and  producers  who  are  tenants  and  sharecroppers  in 
assigning  shares  and  to  consider  the  interest  of  producers  in  any  local 
producing  area  where  past  production  has  been  seriously  affected  by 
abnormal  and  uncontrollable  natural  conditions. 

In  actual  practice,  proportionate  shares  are  not  made  restrictive 
unless  production  in  an  area  has  exceeded  or  promises  to  exceed  the 
quota  and  normal  carryover,  and  marketing  allotments  have  failed 
L  to  bring  about  a  balance  between  production  and  allowable  area 
9)  marketing.  Marketing  allotments  are  applied  when  excessive  pro¬ 
duction  and  disorderly  marketing  first  become  problems.  Because 
of  the  administrative  detail  involved  and  the  complicating  fact  that 
the  harvest  season  in  most  areas  does  not  coincide  with  the  calendar 
year — i.e.,  the  quota  year — plans  for  assigning  specific  proportionate 
shares  must  be  made  well  in  advance  of  the  crop  year  for  which  they 
will  be  in  effect.  Thus,  when  it  appears  that  there  will  be  a  reason¬ 
able  balance  between  an  area’s  production  and  its  quota  or  when  an 
area  clearly  will  not  be  able  to  produce  enough  to  fill  its  quota,  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  are  not  made  restrictive.  For  instance,  the  1957  pro¬ 
portionate  share  determination  for  Puerto  Rico  stated  that  the  share 
for  each  farm  is  “the  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  commercially  recov¬ 
erable  from  the  sugarcane  grown  thereon  and  marketed  (or  processed 
by  the  producer)  during  the  1956-57  crop  season  for  the  extraction  ot 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar.” 

Producers  are  not  required  to  stay  within  their  assigned  proportion¬ 
ate  share  if  they  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  However,  in  order  to  receive 
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“conditional  payments”  from  the  Governments,  growers  must  abide 
by  the  proportionate  share  determination.  Since  these  payments 
are  an  important  part  of  their  income,  the  growers  comply  with  this 
determination.  If  all  the  sugar  processed  from  beets  or  cane  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  a  grower’s  proportionate  share  is  used  for  livestock  feed  or  for 
the  production  of  livestock  feed,  he  will  receive  conditional  payments 
on  his  proportionate  share. 

Assuring  fair  division  of  the  benefits  of  the  sugar  'program. — The 
principal  way  in  which  the  domestic  industry  derives  benefits  from 
the  sugar  program  is  through  the  stabilization  of  raw  and  refined 
sugar  prices  at  reasonably  profitable  levels.  But  the  framers  of  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act  did  not  leave  solely  to  competitive  forces  the 
carrying  of  these  benefits  through  retailers,  wholesalers,  refiners,  and 
importers,  to  beet  and  sugarcane  processors,  growers,  and  farm¬ 
workers.  They  provided  in  that  act  for  a  system  of  grower  payments 
to  assure  that  this  sharing  would  take  place.  This  system  was 
carried  forward  in  succeeding  legislation  though,  as  pointed  out 
earlier,  handled  in  a  different  manner.  Under  the  present  act,  thesd 
payments  are  called  conditional  payments. 

Conditional  payments  are  appropriated  annually  by  the  Congress 
and  financed  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  However,  a 
tax  on  sugar  provides  funds  for  the  Treasury  which  more  than  offset 
the  total  of  all  conditional  payments  plus  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  administering  the  Sugar  Act.  The 
basic  rate  is  0.5  cent  a  pound,  raw  value,  on  all  sugar  domestically 
manufactured,  paid  principally  by  beet  processors  and  cane  sugar 
refiners,  and  on  importers  of  direct-consumption  sugar.  The  provi¬ 
sion  for  this  tax  is  incorporated  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The 
tax  is  refunded  on  sugar  used  for  livestock  feed  and  on  sugar  exported. 

As  indicated  in  the  section  on  proportionate  shares,  conditional 
payments  act  as  an  incentive  to  growers  to  adjust  their  production 
to  the  quota  and  carryover  needs.  But  this  payment  system  also 
has  three  other  objectives.  These  other  objectives  are  (1)  to  help 
provide  adequate  incomes  to  growers;  (2)  to  assure  growers  and 
fieldworkers  a  fair  sharing  of  returns  to  the  industry;  and  (3)  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  child  labor  in  fieldwork. 

The  first  objective  is  accomplished  by  augmenting  grower  income 
through  conditional  payments.  The  second  and  third  objectives  ard 
achieved  by  requiring  growers  to  observe  certain  conditions  in  order 
to  receive  conditional  payments.  These  conditions  are  in  addition  to 
the  requirement  that  growers  comply  with  their  proportionate  share 
determination.  They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Growers,  who  are  also  processors,  are  required  to  pay  fair  prices 
for  cane  or  beets  purchased  from  other  growers.  Fair  prices  are  de¬ 
termined  annually  by  the  Secretary  for  each  domestic  area  after  public 
hearings  and  after  investigation  of  the  economic  position  of  growers 
and  processors.  The  fair  price  determinations  fix  the  minimum  levels 
of  prices  to  be  paid  to  growers  by  processors  who  are  growers.  In 
addition,  they  affect  the  level  of  prices  paid  to  growers  by  processors 
who  are  not  growers.  Processors  who  are  not  growers  pay  about  the 
same  prices  as  grower-processors. 

(2)  Growers  must  pay  fieldworkers  in  full  for  work  performed  on 
cane  or  beets  and  at  rates  not  less  than  those  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  Each  year  the  Secre- 
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tary  determines  fair  and  reasonable  wages  for  fieldworkers  in  each 
domestic  area.  These  wa^es  are  established  after  investigation  and 
public  hearings  at  which  all  interested  parties  may  testify. 

(3)  Growers  must  not  employ  children  under  the  age  of  14  years  or 
permit  them  to  work  on  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane.  Children  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  may  not  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  for 
more  than  8  hours  a  day.  The  children  of  growers  who  own  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  crop  they  are  cultivating  are  exempted  from  these 
conditions.  If  these  conditions  are  not  observed  by  a  grower  he  is 
penalized  by  a  deduction  of  $10  from  his  payment  for  each  child  and 
for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day  during  which  such  child  was  employed  or 
permitted  to  work. 

The  rates  of  conditional  payments  vary  with  the  volume  of  sugar 
produced  from  the  cane  or  beets  grown  on  a  farm  and  are  graduated 
downward  from  small  to  large  production,  The  basic  rate  of  $0.80  a 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  raw  value,  is  paid  on  the  first  350  short  tons 
of  commercially  recoverable  sugar  contained  in  the  beets  or  cane 
(! produced  on  a  farm.  This  rate  is  reduced  progressively  to  a  minimum 
of  $0.30  a  hundred  pounds  on  all  sugar  produced  in  excess  of  30,000 
short  tons  from  the  beets  or  cane  on  a  farm.  Including  the  crop 
deficiency  and  abandonment  payments  discussed  below,  the  13-year 
(1948-60)  average  rate  of  payment  was  $0.68  a  hundred  pounds, 
ranging  from  $0.46  in  Hawaii  where  most  of  the  production  is  on  large 
farms  to  $0.83  in  the  beet  area.  Payments  in  the  mainland  cane  area, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  averaged  $0.68,  $0.69,  and  $0.69  a 
hundred  pounds,  respectively,  during  the  same  period. 

The  average  payment  rate  for  all  domestic  areas  exceeds  the  tax 
rate — an  apparent  paradox  in  view  of  the  fact  that  total  tax  receipts 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  program.  The  explanation  is  that  the  tax  is 
imposed  on  all  sugar  (foreign  and  domestic)  manufactured  or  imported 
for  direct  consumption ;  but  payments  are  made  on  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  only. 

Compensation  for  disaster  losses. — The  sugar  program  provides 
limited  benefits  for  growers  in  the  form  of  special  conditional  pay¬ 
ments  for  crop  deficiency  or  abandonment  caused  by  drought,  flood, 
storm,  freeze,  disease,  or  insects.  For  a  farmer  to  be  eligible  for  these 
payments,  natural  disasters  must  cause  damage  to  all  or  a  substantial 
|ipart  of  the  crop  throughout  the  local  producing  area  in  which  he  is 
located.  In  the  case  of  a  crop  deficiency,  the  regular  conditional 
payment  is  made  on  the  farmer’s  actual  yield  and  an  additional 
payment  is  made  sufficient  to  raise  the  total  to  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  paid  had  he  obtained  80  percent  of  the  normal  yield  of 
commercially  recoverable  sugar.  In  the  case  of  a  bona  fide  crop 
abandonment,  payments  are  made  on  one-third  of  the  normal  yield 


of  abandoned  acreage. 

Payments  for  reduced  yield  are  commonly  known  as  deficiency 
payments  and  payments  for  abandoned  crops  are  called  abandonment 
payments.  Both,  however,  are  technically  conditional  payments 
and  are  covered  by  the  conditional  payment  provisions  of  the  act. 

From  1948  through  1960,  deficiency  and  abandonment  payments 
averaged  about  $837,000  a  year  in  the  beet  area,  $136,000  a  year  in 
the  mainland  cane  area,  and  $218,000  a  year  in  Puerto  Rico.  During 
that  period  only  $94,000  were  paid  out  in  Hawaii  (in  1955  and  1960) 
and  only  $89,000  in  the  Virgin  Islands  (in  1958  and  1960). 
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Administrative  procedures. — All  regulations  issued  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  under  the  authority  of  the  Sugar  Act  are  first  publicized 
through  an  Agriculture  Department  press  release,  are  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  few  days  after  issuance,  and  are  codified  as  “Title 
7,  Chapter  XIII,  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.” 

Certain  regulations  must  be  preceded  by  public  hearings.  These 
are  marketing  allotment  orders,  the  determination  of  processes  and 
qualities  which  distinguish  raw  sugar  and  direct-consumption  sugar, 
and  fair  price  and  fair  wage  determinations.  The  rules  governing  the 
procedures  for  the  issuance  of  these  regulations  form  parts  801  and 
802  of  the  code. 

Other  sugar  regulations  may  be  issued  without  prior  public  hearings. 
However,  as  noted  earlier,  it  has  become  customary  to  conduct  a  hear¬ 
ing  in  November  of  each  year,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  initial  sugar 
requirements  determination  for  the  following  year.  Informal  public 
hearings  are  also  conducted  before  restrictive  proportionate  share 
regulations  (acreage  allotments  in  the  mainland  areas)  are  issued. 

Flearing  notices,  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking,  notices  of  recom-^ 
mended  decisions,  and  notices  of  tentative  decisions  are  also  publicized" 
through  Agriculture  Department  press  releases  and,  except  for  notices 
of  informal  public  hearings  on  proportionate  shares,  are  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  SUGAR  PROGRAM 

Growth  oj  the  domestic  industry  (first  curtailed ,  then  increased  moderately ) 

The  imposition  of  sugar  quotas  and  of  production  controls  and  the 
drought  in  1934  caused  a  sharp  cut  in  sugar  production  in  the  domestic 
areas.  Between  1923  and  1933,  production  in  the  domestic  areas 
(excluding  the  Philippines)  increased  from  2,046,000  to  4,036,000  tons. 
In  1934  domestic  production  was  cut  to  3,580,000  tons.  The  following 
year,  1935,  domestic  production  was  cut  further  to  3,420,000  tons. 
The  effect  of  the  sugar  program  was  even  more  striking  if  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  included  as  a  domestic  area,  which  they  were  in  the  pre- 
Worlcl  War  II  period.  In  the  10  years  before  quota  restrictions,  our 
entries  from  the  Philippines  rose  from  238,000  to  1,249,000  tons — an 
increase  of  more  than  400  percent.  In  1935,  entries  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines  were  only  917,000  tons  within  a  quota  of  982,000  tons.  Produc-J 
tion  in  that  country  was  also  cut  substantially  as  the  United  States" 
was  its  principal  market.  Considered  together,  domestic  production 
and  Philippine  imports  were  lowered  18  percent  the  first  2  years  of 
quota  legislation. 

By  1936,  as  the  market  expanded  with  increased  population  and 
improved  demand,  the  quota  totals  were  increased.  Under  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  any  expansion  in  the  U.S.  market  was  shared  propor¬ 
tional  ely  by  both  domestic  and  foreign  areas.  The  1937  act  allotted 
the  quota  for  each  domestic  and  foreign  area  in  terms  of  a  specific 
percentage  of  overall  sugar  requirements.  For  domestic  areas,  these 
percentages  totaled  55.59  percent,  and  for  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines,  Cuba,  and  other  foreign  countries,  44.41  percent.  This 
quota  relationship  existed  from  1937  to  1947,  after  which  time  the  1937 
act  was  replaced  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  established  fixed  quotas  for  domestic  areas 
and  (lie  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  flexible  quotas  for  other 
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foreign  countries.  The  domestic  quotas  remained  unchanged  through 
1955  except  for  the  increase  in  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Island 
quotas  which  were  enacted  in  1951  and  became  effective  January  1, 
1953.  These  increases  permitted  a  4- percent  growth  in  total  domestic 
quotas  during  the  8-year  period,  1948  through  1955.  Therefore,  most 
increases  in  sugar  requirements  over  that  period  were  filled  by  imports 
from  Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries. 

In  1956,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  was  again  amended  and  extended 
through  1960,  and  the  participation  of  the  domestic  areas  in  the 
growth  of  our  sugar  market  wTas  restored.  Since  then,  the  domestic 
areas  have  shared  55  percent  of  all  market  growth  in  excess  of 
8,350,000  tons. 

Economic  status  of  the  domestic  industry 

Processors  and  redners. — In  general  sugarcane  and  beet  processors 
have  had  stable  and  adequate  earnings  under  the  sugar  program. 
Only  a  few  companies  have  gone  out  of  business  because  of  unprofit¬ 
able  operations.  In  contrast,  when  sugar  prices  were  so  erratic  in 
the  1920’s  and  so  depressed  in  the  early  1930’s,  many  failed  to  weather 
the  financial  storms. 

Refiners,  like  sugarcane  and  beet  processors,  have  generally  operated 
profitably  under  the  sugar  program.  However,  their  plight  never 
became  as  serious  in  the  1920’s  and  early  1930’s  as  that  of  the  sugar¬ 
cane  and  beet  processors.  One  of  the  principal  benefits  the  refiners 
enjoy  under  sugar  legislation  accrues  from  the  limitation  the  act  places 
on  imports  and  shipments  from  domestic  offshore  areas  of  sugar  in 
refined  form.  Unrestricted  imports  of  refined  sugar  naturally  would 
reduce  the  volume  of  mainland  refining  and  would  create  price 
problems  because  offshore  direct-consumption  sugar  is  quoted  at  lower 
prices  than  sugar  refined  in  the  continental  United  States. 

Growers.- — Growers’  gross  income  has  increased  substantially  since 
the  program  began  in  1934.  This  larger  income  is  the  result  not  only 
of  the  influence  of  generally  higher  and  more  stable  prices  for  sugar 
but  also  of  an  increase  in  the  growers’  share  of  sugar  returns.  Proc¬ 
essors  generally  have  operated  profitably  and  at  the  same  tune  have 
been  able  to  pass  on  a  higher  proportion  of  total  sales  returns  to 
growers.  This  increased  return  to  growers  has  been  possible  through 
^improvements  in  manufacturing  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  proc¬ 
essors.  In  addition,  the  fair  price  determinations  issued  under  sugar 
legislation  have  assured  an  equitable  share  of  returns  going  to  growers 
and  have  bolstered  the  bargaining  position  of  growers  who  sell  to 
processors  who  are  not  growers. 

Growers  income  per  ton  of  sugarcane  and  sugarbeets  has  risen  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  price  of  refined  sugar.  The  farmer  is  now  re¬ 
ceiving  a  larger  percentage  of  the  sugar  dollar  than  he  did  before 
1940.  During  World  War  II  and  the  early  postwar  period  returns 
from  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  were  affected  by  subsidy  and  price 
support  programs  under  other  legislation  aimed  at  providing  supplies 
at  controlled  prices. 

In  recent  years  growers’  income  per  ton  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane 
has  been  well  over  twice  as  much  as  during  1935-39.  Refined  sugar 
prices  also  increased  over  this  period  but  less  than  growers’  income. 
This  indicates  that  the  growers’  share  in  the  sugar  dollar  has  increased, 
also. 
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Before  1940  sugar-beet  processors  received  a  slightly  larger  share 
of  the  sugar  dollar  than  did  the  growers.  Since  then  the  growers’ 
share  has  increased  substantially.  The  greatest  increase  took  place 
from  1945  to  1946.  Since  1945  the  growers’  share  of  net  sales  proceeds 
has  typically  been  58  percent.  In  addition,  growers  have  received 
Sugar  Act  payments  and,  in  most  years  from  1943  through  1947, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price  support  payments. 

Growers  in  the  domestic  cane  areas  likewise  have  enjoyed  a  larger 
share  of  sugar  returns  than  formerly.  In  Louisiana,  for  example, 
growers  averaged  about  62  percent  of  the  total  returns  (excluding 
Government  payments)  from  sugar  and  molasses  during  the  1953-57 
period  whereas  they  averaged  only  about  55  percent  from  1936 
through  1940.  j 

During  the  war  years  the  price  received  by  beet  growers  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  parity  price  4  reached  very  high  levels  in  view 
of  the  price  support  payments  disbursed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  during  that  period.  In  spite  of  these  payments,  beet 
acreage  and  production  during  the  war  years  1943-45  were  greatlyAi 
reduced. 

Since  1948  the  price  received  by  mainland  sugarcane  growers, 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  parity  price,  has  fluctuated  more  than 
the  corresponding  price  received  by  sugarbeet  growers.  This  is  to 
be  expected,  because  the  sugarcane  price  is  related  to  the  average 
raw  cane-sugar  price  either  during  the  week  of  sale  or  during  the 
sugarcane  marketing  season.  By  contrast,  the  sugarbeet  price  de¬ 
pends  on  net  returns  from  refined  beet-sugar  sales  throughout  the 
year.  For  mainland  sugarcane  the  returns  as  percentage  of  parity 
vary  considerably,  the  lowest  in  the  1948-60  period  applying  to  the 
1948  crop,  the  highest  to  the  1956  crop.  Sugarbeet  and  sugarcane 
prices  for  the  years  since  1950  would  have  been  a  lower  percentage 
of  parity,  if  the  old  formula  for  calculating  parity  had  remained  in 
effect. 

Farmworkers 

The  standard  of  living  of  sugar  beet  and  cane  fieldworkers  today 
is  greatly  improved  over  the  living  standards  of  fieldworkers  in  1934. 
Early  minimum  wage  rates  established  under  the  Sugar  Acts  tended 
to  become  the  rates  actually  paid.  In  more  recent  years,  average^ 
wages  paid  have  tended  to  exceed  the  minimums  determined,  enough™ 
so  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  that  determination  of  specific  rates  for 
these  areas  has  been  discontinued.  For  the  other  areas,  minimum 
rates  established  for  the  1961  crops  were  340.7  percent  higher  than 
those  prevailing  in  1934.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  food  and 
clothing  increased  by  only  154  percent. 

Sugar  utilization 

From  the  early  1820’s  to  1926,  annual  per  capita  distribution  of 
refined  sugar  in  the  United  States  increased  steadily  from  9  to  110 
pounds.  Per  capita  sugar  deliveries  during  the  period  1925-30  aver¬ 
aged  106  pounds.  During  the  depression  years,  1932-34,  per  capita 
sugar  deliveries  averaged  only  95  pounds.  The  wholesale  price  of 
sugar  declined  during  that  period  to  the  lowest  levels  since  the  mid- 
1890’s,  but  the  decline  was  less  than  the  decline  in  the  general  price 
level. 


4  The  parity  price  for  a  farm  commodity  is  a  legal  and  statistical  concept  expressing  a  past  price  level 
for  the  commodity,  adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in  the  level  of  farmers’  production  and  family  living  expenses. 
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Per  capita  distribution  recovered  somewhat  in  1935  and  remained 
at  about  97  pounds  through  1940.  (See  Sugar  Reports  90,  table  3, 
p.  12.)  During  the  war,  supplies  were  inadequate.  Since  1947, 
distribution  has  fluctuated  rather  widely  from  year  to  year,  but  was 
rather  constant  by  3-year  periods  averaging  96  to  97  pounds  a  year. 
In  1947,  1950,  1953,  and  1956  industrial  users  accumulated  stocks 
and  in  1948,  1951,  1954,  and  1957  they  reduced  stocks.  Per  capita 
sugar  distribution  during  1947-58  averaged  96.5  pounds,  about  0.7 
pound  less  than  during  1935-40.  The  utilization  of  corn  sweeteners 
increased  from  7  pounds  in  1936  to  15  pounds  in  1947  but  declined 
subsequently.  It  remained  at  about  12  pounds  through  1957  and 
has  been  rising  since  the  beginning  of  1958. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1941,  quota  restrictions  were  virtually  lifted 
when  the  sugar  determination  was  increased  to  9  million  tons;  from 
1942  through  1947  all  quota  restrictions  on  sugar  were  suspended. 
During  the  World  War  II  emergency  period,  the  U.S.  sugar  supply 
situation  was  tight.  Imports  from  the  enemy-held  Philippines  were 
\  completely  cut  off  and  shipping  space  for  sugar  from  other  offshore 
'  areas  was  limited.  Total  sugar  distribution  was  lowest  during  1942 
because  of  the  loss  of  the  Philippines  and  a  sharp  drop  in  imports 
from  Cuba.  But  the  large  quantity  carried  over  from  the  1941  supply 
buildup  helped  ease  the  situation  for  consumers.  The  postwar 
shortage  was  most  acute  in  1946.  Because  of  short  supplies  in  the 
previous  year,  stocks  had  been  depleted,  while  sugar  distribution  on 
a  per  capita  basis  reached  the  lowest  point  in  over  40  years. 

Prices 

The  Sugar  Act  is  a  price-influencing  mechanism  but  it  leaves 
ample  room  for  price  fluctuation.  Since  World  War  II  domestic 
sugar  prices  have  been  far  more  stable  than  world  prices.  Also, 
domestic  prices  have  been  far  more  stable  since  World  War  II  than 
they  were  following  World  War  I.  During  World  War  II  sugar  prices 
were  stabilized  by  price  controls  and  consumer  subsidies.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  imported  sugar  from  Cuba,  duty  free, 
sold  it  at  a  loss,  and  absorbed  costs  to  keep  prices  down  to  consumers. 
In  1946  and  1947,  when  the  subsidy  programs  were  brought  to  an  end 
and  costs  of  obtaining  sugar  rose,  ceiling  prices  were  increased. 
k  Except  for  this  one  sharp  price  change  and  a  temporary  price  peak  in 
I)  the  fall  of  1939,  sugar  prices  have  been  remarkably  stable  under  the 

Sugar  Acts.  .  . 

In  relation  to  the  price  of  other  foods,  the  price  of  sugar  m  the 
United  States  has  declined  greatly  over  the  last  century.  After 
declining  sharply  in  the  20  years  immediately  following  the  Civil 
War,  the  price  of  sugar  has  remained  at  moderately  low  levels  except 
during  the  post-World  War  I  inflation  period  in  1920.  Since  1940, 
the  index  of  the  wholesale  price  of  all  foods  has  increased  considerably 
more  than  the  wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar. 

In  1961  the  index  of  the  wholesale  price  of  all  foods  was  247  percent 
of  the  1940  level,  whereas  the  wholesale  price  of  sugar  was  only  213 
percent  of  the  1940  level.  When  price  controls  were  instituted  in  the 
wake  of  the  Korean  conflict  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  exempted 
sugar  from  price  control  on  February  12,  1951,  because  inflationary 
pressures  had  been  warded  off  by  the  large  distribution  during  1950 
and  it  was  apparent  that  the  Sugar  Act  would  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
inflation  problem  as  it  related  to  sugar. 
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Imports  oj  sugar 

Since  1903  Cuba  has  been  our  most  important  foreign  source  of 
sugar.  Imports  from  Cuba  first  exceeded  1  million  tons  in  1903, 
2  million  tons  in  1913  and  3  million  tons  in  1919. 

In  the  early  1930’s  imports  fell  sharply.  In  1933,  we  imported 
only  1,573,000  tons  from  Cuba — less  than  in  any  year  since  1909. 
The  volume  of  imports  increased  after  1933  and  averaged  about  2 
million  tons  from  1936  through  1940.  With  the  virtual  lifting  of 
quota  restrictions  in  the  latter  part  of  1941  and  the  suspension  of  the 
quotas  from  1942  to  1947,  our  imports  from  Cuba  increased  substan¬ 
tially,  averaging  2,800,000  tons  and  reaching  a  high  of  3,943,000  tons 
in  1947.  From  1948  through  1958  an  annual  average  3  million  tons 
of  sugar  was  imported  from  Cuba. 

The  value  of  Cuban  sugar  imports  increased  even  more  than  the 
quantity.  Due  to  the  increase  in  the  level  of  sugar  prices  and  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  tariff,  Cuban  sugar  producers  received  about  11  times 
as  much  income  from  their  exports  to  this  country  in  1958  as  they  did 
in  1933.  In  1933,  raw  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  yielded  1.1 
cents  a  pound  to  Cuban  producers,  in  1958,  5.3  cents. 

Imports  from  full-duty  countries  were  4  percent  or  less  of  total 
imports  during  the  period  1937  through  1956  except  in  1941.  In  the 
latter  year  190,000  tons  were  imported  from  lull-duty  countries. 
Otherwise  until  1953,  the  quantity  exceeded  100,000  tons  only  in 
1943  and  1944. 

When  the  Sugar  Act  amendment  of  1951  trebled  the  basic  full-duty 
country  quota  beginning  in  1953  these  countries  responded  with  an¬ 
nual  average  shipments  of  119,000  tons  of  sugar  during  the  1953-56 
period.  Imports  from  these  countries  increased  to  5  and  6  percent 
in  1957  and  1958  as  a  result  of  the  1956  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  quota  of  these  countries  amounts  to  1 17,040 
tons  plus  15.41  percent  of  our  sugar  requirements  above  8,350,000  tons. 
Our  quota  imports  from  these  countries  averaged  258,000  tons  in 
1957-59.  As  a  result  of  the  cessation  of  imports  from  Cuba  in  mid- 
1960,  the  imports  from  full-duty  countries  rose  to  about  1,631,000 
tons  in  1960  and  to  about  3,339,000  tons  in  1961. 

Changes  in  sugar  tariff  rates 

While  the  sugar  acts  have  been  in  effect,  tariff  rates  on  sugar  have 
been  cut  75  percent  (see  table  13).  The  institution  of  the  sugar  quota 
system  for  regulating  sugar  imports  and  domestic  marketings  placed 
tariffs  in  a  secondary  role  in  protecting  and  maintaining  the  American 
sugar  industry.  It  became  possible  to  reduce  tariff  rates  without 
jeopardizing  the  industry’s  economic  position. 

The  United  States-Cuban  Convention  of  Commercial  Reciprocity 
of  1902  and  the  act  carrying  it  into  effect,  approved  in  1903,  estab¬ 
lished  preferential  rates  for  Cuba.  The  treaty  and  the  act  specified 
that  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  must  be  at  least  20  percent  below  the 
tariff  levied  on  sugar  imported  from  the  full-duty  countries.  In  1903, 
the  Cuban  rate  was  established  at  1.348  cents  a  pound  and  the  full- 
duty  rate  at  1.68  cents  a  pound.  Thse  rates  were  subsequently 
lowered  and  then  increased,  reaching  a  peak  in  1930  under  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act  of  2  cents  per  pound  for  Cuban  sugar  and  2.5  cents  a  pound 
for  full-duty  sugar. 
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Table  14. —  U.S.  sugar  tariff,  1930-62 
[Cents  per  pound,  96°] 


Date  effective 

Cuban  sugar 

Sugar  from 
full-duty 
countries 

Philippine 

sugar 

June  18, 1930  . - . 

2.00 

1.50 

.90 

1.50 

.90 

.75 

2.5000 

1.8750 

Free 

Rppt  3  1934  _ _ _ _ _ _ - . - . 

Sept  11,  1939  _ _ _ _ _ _ - . 

Tan  1  1940  _ _ _ 

Tan  5  1942  . . . . . . . . 

.9375 

.6875 

.6250 

.Tan*  1  1948  . . . . . 

.50 

Jan  1  lQfifi  _ _ _ _ 

0. 025 
.050 
.100 

Tan  i’  1959  . . . . . 

1  ’  1902  _ _ _ _ 

The  first  reduction  was  0.5  cent  a  pound  and  was  announced  with, 
and  made  a  part  of,  the  total  action  in  approving  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act  of  May  9,  1934.  In  this  action  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  was 
reduced  to  1.5  cents  a  pound,  effective  June  8,  1934.  The  action 
was  by  Presidential  proclamation  under  the  "flexible”  tariff  provisions 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (table  13). 

Subsequently,  sugar  tariff  rates  were  reduced  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  and  its  periodic  extensions  and  amend¬ 
ments.  Under  the  terms  of  the  exclusive  agreement  with  Cuba  con¬ 
cluded  in  connection  with  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  has  amounted  to  0.5  cent  a  pound 
since  1948,  while  the  full-duty  rate  has  been  0.625  cent  a  pound  since 
1951.  These  reductions  in  tariff  rates  were  made  possible  by  the 
existence  of  programs  under  the  several  sugar  acts. 

The  Philippine  quota  entered  duty  free  until  January  1,  1956,  when 
it  became  subject  to  5  percent  of  the  Cuban  duty  rate.  For  the 
years  1959-61,  it  was  dutiable  at  10  percent  of  the  Cuban  rate.  This 
rate  will  be  increased  by  3-year  periods  (to  20  percent  beginning  with 
the  year  1962  and  then  successively  to  40,  60,  and  80  percent)  to  100 
percent  of  the  Cuban  duty  rate  from  January  1  to  July  3,  1974,  and 
to  the  full-duty  rate  beginning  July  4,  1974. 
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CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  are  shown 
as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  and  existing  law  in  which 
no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948,  AS  AMENDED 

******* 

TITLE  II—  QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

ANNUAL  ESTIMATE  OF  CONSUMPTION  IN  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  calendar  year, 
beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1948,  the  amount  of  sugar  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United 
States;  such  determinations  shall  be  made  during  the  month  of 
December  in  each  year  for  the  succeeding  calendar  year  (in  the  case 
of  the  calendar  year  1948,  during  the  first  ten  days  thereof)  and  at 
such  other  times  during  such  calendar  year  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
necessary  to  meet  such  requirements.  In  making  such  determinations 
the  Secretary  shall  use  as  a  basis  the  quantity  of  direct-consumption 
sugar  distributed  for  consumption,  as  indicated  by  official  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  during  the  twelve-month  period  ending 
October  31  next  preceding  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  determina¬ 
tion  is  being  made,  and  shall  make  allowances  for  a  deficiency  or  sur¬ 
plus  in  inventories  of  sugar,  and  for  changes  in  consumption  because  of 
changes  in  population  and  demand  conditions,  as  computed  from  sta¬ 
tistics  published  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government;  and,  in  order 
that  such  determinations  shall  be  made  so  as  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
consumers  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar  industry  by 
providing  such  supply  of  sugar  as  will  be  consumed  at  prices  which  will 
not  be  excessive  to  consumers  and  which  will  fairly  and  equitably 
maintain  and  protect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  the 
Secretary,  in  making  any  such  determination,  in  addition  to  the  con¬ 
sumption,  inventory,  population,  and  demand  factors  above  specified 
and  the  level  and  trend  of  consumer  purchasing  power,  [shall  take  into 
consideration  the  relationship  between  the  prices  at  wholesale  for  re¬ 
fined  sugar  that  would  result  from  such  determination  and  the  general 
cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  relationship 
between  prices  at  wholesale  for  refined  sugar  and  the  general  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  States  obtaining  during  1947-49  as  indicated 
by  the  Consumers’  Price  Index  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor.]  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  relationship  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates  would 
result  from  such  determination  and  the  parity  index ,  as  compared  with 
the  relationship  between  the  average  price  oj  raw  sugar  during  the  three- 
year  period  1957,  1958,  and  1959,  and  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes 
during  such  three  years,  with  the  view  to  attaining  generally  stable 
domestic  sugar  prices  that  will  carry  out  over  the  long  term  the  price 
objective  previously  set  forth  in  this  section.  The  term  “parity  index ” 
as  used  herein  shall  mean  such  index  as  determined  under  section  301 
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of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  as  published 
monthly  by  the  United  States  Department  oj  Agriculture.  In  order 
that  the  regulation  of  commerce  provided  by  this  Act  shall  not  result  in 
excessive  prices  to  consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  additional 
allowances  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  to 
be  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  consumers . 

PRORATION  OF  QUOTAS 

Sec.  202.  [Whenever  a  determination  is  made,  pursuant  to  section 
201,  of  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — 
[(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  apportioning 
among  such  areas  four  million  four  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows : 


Short  tons, 

[Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  1,  800,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  500,  000 

Hawaii _  1,  052,  000 

Puerto  Rico _  1,  080,  000 

Virgin  Islands _  12,  000 


[(2)  To  the  above  total  of  four  million  four  hundred  forty-four 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  an  amount  equal 
to  55  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determina¬ 
tion  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States 
for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  eight  million  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  additional  amount  shall  be 
apportioned  among  and  added  to  the  quotas  established  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  such  domestic  sugar-producing  areas, 
respectively,  as  follows:  (A)  The  first  one  hundred  sixty -five  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  which  quotas  for  the 
domestic  areas  are  so  increased  shall  be  apportioned  51.5  per  centum 
to  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  48.5  per  centum  to  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area;  (B)  the  next  twenty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
or  any  part  thereof,  by  which  such  quotas  are  so  increased  shall  be 
apportioned  to  Puerto  Rico;  (C)  the  next  three  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  which  such  quotas  are  so  increased 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  Virgin  Islands;  (D)  any  additional  amount 
shall  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  established  in  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  as  adjusted  by  subparagraphs  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)  of  this  paragraph  (2) . 

[(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  as  specified  in 
section  211  of  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946. 

[(c)  (1)  For  the  calendar  year  1956,  for  foreign  countries  other 
than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  among  such  coun¬ 
tries  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined 
pursuant  to  section  201  less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  following  basis: 

[Country  -^er  centum 

Cuba _ - 7T-r -  96 

Foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines —  4 

[Xinety-five  per  centum  of  the  quota  for  foreign  countries  other 
than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  prorated 
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among  such  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  average  amount  imported 
from  each  such  country  within  the  quotas  established  for  the  years 
1948,  1949,  and  1950,  except  that  a  separate  proration  need  not  be 
established  for  any  country  which  entered  less  than  two  per  centum 
of  the  average  importations  within  the  quotas  for  such  years.  The 
amount  of  the  quota  not  so  prorated  may  be  filled  by  countries  not 
receiving  separate  prorations,  but  no  such  country  shall  enter  an 
amount  pursuant  to  this  subsection  in  excess  of  one  per  centum  of  the 
quota  for  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

£(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1957  and  for  each  subsequent  calendar 
year,  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  ot  the  Philippines, 

(A)  by  prorating  to  Cuba  96  per  centum  and  to  other  foreign  countries  4 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  by  which  eight  million 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  such 
lesser  amount  as  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  exceeds  the  sum 
of  four  million  four  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  short  tons,  A 
raw  value,  and  the  quota  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  ^ 
this  section;  and  (B)  by  prorating  45  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  by  which  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section 
201  exceeds  the  sum  of  eight  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 


[Country 

Per  centum 
_ 29.  59 

_  4.  33 

_  4.  95 

_  5.  10 

_  1.  03 

45.  00 

The  above  proration  of  1.03  per  centum  to  foreign  countries  other 
than  Cuba,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Peru,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Mexico  shall  be  apportioned  to  such  other  countries 
whose  average  entries  within  the  quotas  during  1953  and  1954  ex¬ 
ceeded  one  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
entries  within  the  quotas  from  each  such  country  for  the  years  1951, 
1952  1953  and  1954. 

[(3)  For  the  calendar  year  1957  and  for  each  subsequent  calendar  d 
year,  the  proration  of  4  per  centum  under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  ^ 
subsection  for  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  shall  be  apportioned,  first,  by  assigning  to  each  such 
foreign  country  whose  average  entries  within  the  quotas  during  the 
years  1953  and  1954  were  less  than  one  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
a  proration  equal  to  its  average  entries  within  the  quotas  during  1953 
and  1954;  second,  by  assigning  to  each  such  foreign  country  whose 
average  entries  within  the  quotas  during  1953  and  1954  were  not  less 
than  one  thousand  nor  more  than  two  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
a  proration  of  three  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value ;  third,  by  assign¬ 
ing  to  each  foreign  country  whose  average  entries  within  the  quotas 
during  1953  and  1954  were  more  than  two  thousand  and  less  than  three 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  a  proration  equal  to  the  average 
entries  from  each  such  country  within  the  quotas  during  1953  and 
1954,  plus  two  thousand  shortTons,  raw  value;  fourth,  by  assigning 
to  each  foreign  country  whose  average  entries  within  the  quotas 
during  1953  and  1954  were  not  less  than  three  thousand  nor  more  than 
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ton  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  a  proration  equal  to  the  average 
entries  from  each  such  country  within  the  quotas  during  1953  and 
1954;  and,  fifth,  by  prorating  the  balance  of  such  proration  to  such 
foreign  countries  whose  average  entries  within  the  quotas  during  1953 
and  1954  exceeded  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  entries  within  the  quotas  from  each  such  country  for 
the  years  1951,  1952,  1953,  and  1954. 

[(d)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions  of  this  title  II,  the 
minimum  quota  established  for  Cuba,  including  increases  resulting 
from  deficits  determined  pursuant  to  section  204(a),  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  following: 

[(1)  28.6  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  sugar  determined 
under  section  201  when  such  amount  is  seven  million  four  hundred 
thousand  short  tons  or  less;  and 

[(2)  two  million  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  short 
tons,  when  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  under  section  201 
is  more  than  seven  million  four  hundred  thousand  short  tons. 
The  quotas  for  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  established  pursuant 
to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title  II,  shall  be  reduced  pro  rata  by 
such  amounts  as  may  be  required  to  establish  such  minimum  quota 
for  Cuba. 

[(e)  Whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign  country  with  a  quota  or 
proration  thereof  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons  fails  to  fill 
such  quota  or  proration  by  more  than  10  per  centum  and  at  any 
time  during  such  year  the  world  price  of  sugar  exceeds  the  domestic 
price,  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  such  country  for  subsequent 
years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
such  country  failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof,  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  force 
majeure  or  finds  that  such  reduction  would  be  contrary  to  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  Act.  Any  reduction  hereunder  shall  be  prorated  in  the 
same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204.]  Whenever 
a  determination  is  made,  pursuant  to  section  201 ,  of  the  amount  of  sugar 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — 

(a)(1)  for  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  apportioning  among 
such  areas  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  as  follows: 


Short  tons, 

Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _ 650,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  895,  000 

Hawaii _  HO,  000 

Puerto  Rico _  h  HO,  000 

Virgin  Islands _  t5,  000 


Total _ 5,  810,  000 


(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  an  amount  equal 
to  63  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the  Secretary’ s  determination 
of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental  TJnited  States  for 
the  calendar  year  exceeds  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value.  Such  additional  amount  shall  be  apportioned 
between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  para- 
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graph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall 
be  added  to  the  quotas  for  such  areas; 

(B)  W  henever  the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
or  in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  any  year  subsequent  to  1961  results  in 
there  being  available  for  marketing  in  the  continental  United  States 
in  any  year  sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota  for  such  area  for  such  year 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  quota  for  the 
immediately  following  year  established  for  such  area  under  paragraph 
(. 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  such  excess 
production:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  so  increased,  exceed  the  quota 
which  would  have  been  established  for  such  area  at  the  same  level  of 
consumption  requirements  under  the  provisions  of  section  202 (a) 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  19 48,  as  amended,  in  effect  immediately  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962; 

(b)  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  one  million 
and  fifty  thousand  short  tons  raw  value  of  sugar.  jn 

(c)  (l)  for  the  six-month  period  ending  December  31 ,  1962,  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  an 
amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant 
to  section  201  less  the  sum  of  (i)  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  ( b )  of  this  section,  (ii)  the  amount  of  nonquota 
purchase  sugar  authorized  for  importation  between  January  1  and 
June  SO,  1962,.  inclusive,  pursuant  to  Sugar  Regulation  820,  and 
(Hi)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  established  by  Sugar  Regulation  81 1  for  the  six-month 
period  ending  June  SO,  1962; 

(2)  for  the  calendar  year  196S  and  for  each  subsequent  year,  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an 
amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant 
to  section  201  less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section; 

(3)  (/l)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 

of  the  Philippines  determined  under  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  less  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  short  tons,  raw  value, 
for  1962  and  less  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty -two  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  1963  and  each  year  thereafter,  shall  be  prorated,  among  ^ 
such  countries  on  the  following  basis:  ^ 
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Country 

Cuba _ 

Peru _ - 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico _ 

Brazil _ _ 

British  West  Indies . 

Australia _ _ _ 

Republic  of  China-. 
French  West  Indies. 

Colombia _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

I  ndia _ 

Ecuador _ 

Haiti _ 

Guatemala _ 

Argentina - 

South  Africa _ 

Panama _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Paraguay - 

British  Honduras ... 

Fiji  Islands - 

Netherlands _ 

Mauritius _ 


Per 

Centum 

52.  84 
7.  04 
7.  04 

7.  04 
6.  69 

8.  52 
1.  76 
1.  58 
1.  41 
1.  28 
1.  06 
1.  06 
1.  06 
1.  06 
0.  88 
0.  70 
0.  70 
0.  70 
0.  53 
0.  35 
0.  35 
0.  85 
0.  35 
0.  85 
0.  35 


(B)  for  the  6-month  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  Canada, 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to 
import  into  the  continental  United  States  the  amount  of  sugar 
allocated  to  each  in  Sugar  Regulation  811,  issued  December  11,  1961 
{26  F.R.  11963).  For  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for  each  subse¬ 
quent  year,  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong 
shall  be  pennitted  to  import  into  the  continental  United  States  a  total 
0I  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
which  amount  shall  be  allocated  to  such  countries  in  amounts  as 
specified  in  Sugar  Regulation  811,  as  amended,  issued  March  31, 

1961  {26  F.R.  2774);  .  .  ,  .  , 

{4)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  {3)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  whenever  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations 
with  any  country  named  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and 
during  such  period  after  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
such  'country  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  required  to  permit  an 
orderly  adjustment  in  the  channels  of  commerce  for  sugar,  the  pro¬ 
ration  or  allocation  provided  for  in  paragraph  {3)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  made  to  such  country,  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to 
the  proration  or  allocation  which  would  have  been  made  but  for  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  authorized  for  purchase  and 
importation  from  foreign  countries,  except  that  all  or  any  part  of 
such  quantity  need  not  be  purchased  from  any  country  with  which 
the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations,  or  from  any  country 
designated  by  the  President  whenever  he  finds  and  proclaims  that 
such  action  is  required  in  the  national  interest,  for  the  period 
ending  December  31,  1962  and  for  the  calendar  year  1963,  any 
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such  quantity  as  is  authorized  for  purchase  and  importation  under 
this  paragraph  (4)  shall  be  allocated  on  the  following  basis: 


(i)  Country  Per  centum 

Republic  of  the  Philippines _  10 

Peru _  10 

Dominican  Republic _  10 

Mexico _  10 

Brazil _  10 

British  West  Indies _  10 

Australia _  10 

Republic  of  China _  10 

India _  6.  67 

South  Africa _  6.  67 

Mauritius _  6.  66 


(ii)  the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether,  in 
view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  production  of 
sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  countries  with  purchase  authori¬ 
zations  under  subparagraph  ( i )  of  this  subsection  will  fill  them  at 
such  times  as  will  meet  the  sugar  requirements  of  consumers.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  any  country  will  not  so  fill  its  purchase 
authorization  at  such  time  as  will  meet  the  sugar  requirements  of 
consumers,  he  shall  cancel  it  to  the  extent  that  he  determines  it  will 
not  be  so  filled,  and  he  shall  authorize  for  purchase  and  importation 
into  the  United  States  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  purchase  authorization  so  canceled  by  revising  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  purchase  and  importation  from  the  other  foreign  countries 
named  in  subparagraph  ( % )  of  this  subsection  by  prorating  such 
quantity  among  them.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  such 
country  is  unable  to  fill  its  revised  authorization  at  such  times  as 
will  meet  the  sugar  requirements  of  consumers,  he  shall  authorize 
the  purchase  and,  importation  of  such  unfilled  quantity  from  such 
foreign  countries  as  he  determines  will  meet  the  sugar  requirements 
of  consumers. 

(5)  sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  total  quantity  is  not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar 
from  the  countries  either  named  or  determined  by  the  Secertary  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  he  may  authorize  for  purchase  for 
direct  consumption  from  such  countries  such  part  of  such  quantity 
of  sugar  as  he  determines  may  be  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  United  States; 

(6)  sugar  shall  not  be  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to  para- 
raph  ( 4 )  of  this  subsection  from  any  foreign  country  which  imports 

sugar  unless,  in  the  preceding  and  current  calendar  year,  its  aggre¬ 
gate  exports  of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  equal 
or  exceed  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar; 

(d)  whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign  country  with  a  quota  or 
proration  thereof  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
fails  to  fill  such  quota  or  proration  by  more  than  ten  per  cerdum  ana 
at  any  time  during  such  year  the  world  price  of  sugar  exceeds  the 
domestic  price,  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  such  country  for 
subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster 
or  force  majeure  or  finds  that  such  reduction  would  be  contrary  to  the 
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['  objectives  of  this  Act.  Any  reduction  hereunder  shall  be  prorated  in 
the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section  20 j. 

(e)  if  a  foreign  country  imports  sugar,  it  may  not  export  sugar 
to  the  United  States  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  any 
year  unless,  in  both  the  preceding  and  current  calendar  years,  its 
aggregate  exports  of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
equal  or  exceed  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar.  If  sugar  is  exported 
to  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  country  in  any  year  in  violation 
of  this  subsection  ( e ),  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  such  foreign 
country  for  subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  three  times  the  lesser  of  ( i )  the  amount  of  such  country's  excess  of 
imports  of  sugar  over  its  exports  of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  during  the  preceding  or  current  calendar  year,  in 
whichever  year  an  excess  or  the  larger  excess  occurs,  or  (ii)  the 
amount  of  sugar  exported  to  the  United  States  by  such  country  to 
fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof  during  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  violation  of  this  subsection  ( e )  occurred. 

(/)  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  or  purchase  authorization 
established  for  any  foreign  country  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar 
produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  country. 
******* 

PRORATION  OF  QUOTA  DEFICITS 

Sec.  204.  [(a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine 
whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated 
production  from  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the 
normal  marketings  within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and 
other  pertinent  factors,  any  area  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota 
for  such  area.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  domestic  area  or  Cuba 
will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  for  such  area,  he  shall  revise  the 
quotas  for  the  domestic  areas  and  Cuba  by  prorating  an  amount  of 
sugar  equal  to  the  deficit  so  determined  to  the  other  such  areas  on 
the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect:  Provided,  That  any  deficit  in 
any  domestic  sugar-producing  area  occurring  by  reason  of  inability 
to  market  that  part  of  the  quota  for  such  area  allotted  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  202(a)(2)  shall  first  be  prorated  to  other  domestic 
areas  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to  market  the 
quota  for  such  area,  he  shall  revise  the  quotas  lor  Cuba  and  foreign 
countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  ol  the  Philippines  by 
prorating  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  deficit  so  determined,  as 
follows: 

[To  Cuba,  96  per  centum;  and 

[To  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  ol  the 
Philippines,  4  per  centum. 

[If  the  Secretary  finds  that  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  cannot  fill  the  quota  for  such  area,  he 
shall  increase  the  quota  for  Cuba  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  deficit, 

[Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  area  will  be  unable  to  fill 
its  proration  of  any  such  deficit,  he  may  apportion  such  unfilled 
amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  areas  as  he  determines  is  required 
to  fill  such  deficit;  except  that  in  the  case  of  proration  of  any  such 
deficit  in  any  domestic  sugar-producing  area  occurring  by  reason  of 
inability  to  market  that  "part  of  the  quota  for  such  area  allotted 
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under  and  by  reason  of  section  202(a)(2),  the  Secretary  shall  appor¬ 
tion  the  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  other  domestic 
areas  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit,  and  if  he  finds 
that  no  domestic  area  will  be  able  to  supply  such  unfilled  amount,  he 
shall  add  it  to  the  quota  for  Cuba. 

[(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  country  will  be  unable 
to  fill  the  proration  to  such  country  of  the  quota  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  established 
under  section  202(c),  or  that  any  part  of  such  proration  has  not 
been  filled  on  September  1  of  the  calendar  year,  he  may  apportion 
such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  countries  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  is  required  to  fill  such  pro  ration. 

[(c)  The  quota  or  applicable  proration  for  any  domestic  area,  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  or  other  foreign  countries  as 
established  under  the  provisions  of  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any  calendar 
year  under  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.] 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  from,  time  to  time  determine  whether,  in  view  oj  ^ 
the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the  acreage 
oj  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within  a 
calendar  year  oj  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area 
or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or 
country.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign 
country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or 
country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic  oj  the  Philippines  and 
the  prorations  for  foreign  countries  named  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  by 
prorating  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  dejicit  so  determined  to  such 
countries  without  a  dejicit  on  the  basis  oj  the  quota  for  the  Republic  oj  the 
Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  such  couu  tries  then  in  efect:  Provided, 
That  no  part  oj  any  such  dejicit  shall  be  prorated  to  any  country  not  in 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  foreign  country  will  be  unable  tojill  its  share  oj  any  dejicit  deter¬ 
mined  under  this  section,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 
such  basis  and  to  the  Republic  oj  the  Philippines  and  such  other  foreign 
countries  named  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  as  he  determines  is  required  to 
fill  any  such  deficit:  Provided,  That  no  such  apportionment  shall  be  made 
to  any  foreign  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  m 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic  oj  the  Philippines  \ 
nor  the  countries  named  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such 
dejicit  whenever  the  provisions  oj  section  202(c)  (4)  apply,  he  shall  add 
such  unjilled  amount  to  the  quantity  oj  sugar  which  may  be  purchased 
pursuant  to  section  202(c)(4).  and  whenever  section  202(c)(4)  does  not 
apply  he  shall  apportion  such  unjilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such 
foreign  countries  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  as  he 
determines  is  required  to  fill  such  dejicit. 

(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  oj  any 
determination  of  a  dejicit  existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection 
(a)  oj  this  section. 

ALLOTMENTS  OF  QUOTAS  OR  PRORATIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  allotment  of 
any  quota,  or  proration  thereof,  established  for  any  area  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  is  necessary  to  assure  an  orderly  and  ade- 
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quate  flow  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  the  channels  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  prvent  disorderly  marketing  or  importation 
of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  or  to  maintain  a  continuous  and  stable  supply 
of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  or  to  afford  all  interested  persons  an  equitable 
opportunity  to  market  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  within  any  area’s  quota, 
after  such  hearing  and  upon  such  notice  as  he  may  by  regulations 
prescribe,  he  shall  make  allotments  of  such  quota  or  proration  thereof 
by  allotting  to  persons  who  market  or  import  sugar  or  liquid  sugar, 
for  such  periods  as  he  may  designate,  the  quantities  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  which  each  such  person  may  market  in  continental  United 
States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  or  may  import  or  bring  into  con¬ 
tinental  United  States,  for  consumption  therein.  Allotments  shall 
be  made  in  such  manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  to  provide  a  fair, 
efficient,  and  equitable  distribution  of  such  quota  or  proration  thereof, 
by  taking  into  consideration  the  processings  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane,  limited  in  any  year  when  proportionate 
shares  were  in  effect  to  processings  to  which  proportionate  shares,  deter¬ 
mined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  302, 
pertained;  the  past  marketings  or  importations  of  each  such  person; 
and  the  ability  of  such  person  to  market  or  import  that  portion  of 
such  quota  or  proration  thereof  allotted  to  him.  In  making  such 
allotments,  the  Secretary  may  also  take  into  consideration  and  make 
due  allowance  for  the  adverse  effect  of  drought,  storm,  flood,  freeze, 
disease,  insects,  or  other  similar  abnormal  and  uncontrollable  condi¬ 
tions  seriously  and  broadly  affecting  any  general  area  served  by  the 
factory  or  factories  of  such  person.  The  Secretary  may  also,  upon 
such  hearing  and  notice  as  he  may  by  regulations  prescribe,  revise  or 
amend  any  such  allotment  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  initial  allotment 
was  made. 

Sec.  206.  [Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  207  and  408  relating 
to  the  suspension  of  quotas,  sugar  quotas  shall  be  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act  for  the  calendar  year  1948  within  ten  days  after  effective 
date  of  this  Act.]  The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture, 
which  the  Secretary  determines  is  the  same  or  essentially  the  same  in 
composition  and  use  as  a  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  which  was 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  any  three  or  more  of  the  five  years 
prior  to  1960  without  being  subject  to  a  quota  under  this  Act,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into 
the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  such  sugar-containing  product  or 
mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  sugar  and  liquid  sugar  in  any  other 
product  or  mixture  imported  or  brought  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto 
Rico  shall  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or 
bringing  in  of  the  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  not  substan¬ 
tially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture 
will  or  will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar 
content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to  the 
sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar  use,  the  costs,  of 
the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the  United 
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States  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of  importations 
relative  to  past  importations ,  and  other  pertinent  information  which  will 
assist  him  in  making  such  determination.  Determinations  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  that  do  not  subject  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  a  product  or  mixture  to  a 
quota,  may  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  without  regard  to  the  rule- 
making  requirements  of  section  j  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
and  by  addressing  such  determinations  in  writing  to  named  persons  and 
serving  the  same  upon  them  by  mail.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  it  likely  that  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture 
will  be  subject  to  a  quota  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  make 
any  determination  provided  for  in  this  section  with  respect  to  such  prod¬ 
uct  or  mixture  in  conformity  with  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section  j 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

AMOUNT  OF  QtrOTA  TO  BE  FILLED  BY  DIRECT-CONSUMPTION  SUGAR 

Sec.  207.  [(a)  Not  more  than  twenty-nine  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixteen  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  Hawaii  for  any 
calendar  year,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  the  same  percentage  of  twenty- 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixteen  short  tons,  raw  value,  that  the 
increase  in  the  quota  for  Hawaii  under  section  202  is  one  million 
fifty-two  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar. 

[(b)  Not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  and 
thirty-three  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  for 
any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  which 
shall  be  principally  of  crystalline  structure,  plus  an  amount  equal 
to  the  same  percentage  of  one  hundred  twenty-six  thousand  and 
thirty-three  short  tons,  raw  value,  that  the  increase  in  the  quota  for 
Puerto  Rico  under  section  202  is  of  one  million  eighty  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  which  latter  amount  may  be  filled  by  direct-con¬ 
sumption  sugar  whether  or  not  principally  of  crystalline  structure. 

[(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

[(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  of  the 
quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar  year  may 
be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  as  specified  in  section  211  of 
the  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946. 

[(e)  Not  more  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  Cuba  for  any  calendar  year 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

[(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  quotas  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  203  for  marketing  for  local  consumption  in 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

[(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of  the  quotas  established 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the  enforcement  provisions  of  title  II 
applicable  thereto,  shall  continue  in  effect  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
suspension  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  408  of  this  Act  unless 
the  President  acting  thereunder  specifically  finds  and  proclaims  that  a 
national  economic  or  other  emergency  exists  with  respect  to  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  which  requires  the  suspension  of  direct-consumption 
portions  of  the  quotas. 

[(h)(1)  For  the  calendar  year  1956,  the  quota  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  may  be  filled 
by  direct-consumption  sugar  only  to  the  extent  of  1.36  per  centum 
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of  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the  sum 
of  the  quotas  established  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  202: 
Provided,  That  each  such  country  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  an  amount 
of  direct-consumption  sugar  not  less  than  the  average  amount  entered 
by  it  during  the  years  1948,  1949,  and  1950. 

E(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1957  and  each  subsequent  calendar 
year,  the  quota  for  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Philippines  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the 
extent  of  1.36  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  pursuant 
to  section  201  less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  in  subsections 

(a)  and  (b)  of  section  202:  Provided,  That  such  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  countries  receiving  prorations  under  section  202(c)  of  seven 
thousand  short  tons  or  less.  The  direct-consumption  portion  of  such 
quota  which  is  subject  to  the  1.36  per  centum  limitation  referred  to 
above  shall  be  prorated  to  countries  which  receive  prorations  under 
section  202(c)  of  more  than  seven  thousand  short  tons  on  the  basis  of 
average  imports  of  direct-consumption  sugar  within  the  quota  for  the 
years  1951,  1952^  1953,  and  1954.]  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  established 
under  section  202  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consump¬ 
tion  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  0.34.2  per  centum  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  determination  for  such  year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201. 

(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Pico  established  under  section  202  for  any 
calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  1.5  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  such 
year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201:  Provided,  That  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six ■  thousand  and  thirty-three  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  such  direct- 
consumption  sugar  shall  be  principally  of  crystalline  structure. 

( c )  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  any  calendar  year  may 
be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

(cl)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  of  the  quota 
for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by 
direct-consumption  sugar  as  provided  under  section  201  of  the  Philippine 
Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

(e) (1)  None  of  the  proration  established  for  Cuba  under  section 
202(c)(3)  for  any  calendar  year  and  none  of  the  deficit  prorations  and 
apportionments  for  Cuba  established  under  section  204(a)  may  be  filled 
by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

(2)  The  proration  or  allocation  established  for  each  foreign  country 
which  receives  a  proration  or  allocation  of  twenty  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  or  less  under  section  202(c)(3),  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  to  the  extent  of  the  average  amount  of  direct-consumption  sugar 
entered  by  such  country  during  the  years  1957,  1958  and  1959.  None 
of  the  proration  or  allocation  established,  for  each  foreign  country  which 
receives  a  proration  or  allocation  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  or  less  under  section  202(c)(3),  may  be  filled  by  direct-con- 
sumption  sugar.  None  of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportionments  for 
foreign  countries  established  under  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar. 

(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  quotas  established 
under  section  203  for  marketing  for  local  consumption  in  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant 
to  this  section,  and  the  enforcement  provisions  of  title  II  applicable  thereto, 
shall  continue  in  effect  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension  pursuant 
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to  the  provisions  of  section  408  of  this  Act  unless  the  President  acting 
thereunder  specifically  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  national  economic  or 
other  emergency  exists  with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which  requires 
the  suspension  of  direct-consumption  portions  of  the  quotas. 

LIQUID  SUGAR  QUOTAS 

Sec.  208.  [Quotas  for  liquid  sugar  for  foreign  countries  for  each 
calendar  year  are  hereby  established  as  follows : 

In  terms  of  wine  gallons 
of  72  per  centum  total 


C  Country  sugar  content 

Cuba _  7,  970,  558 

Dominican  Republic _  830,  894 

British  West  Indies _  300,  000 

Other  foreign  countries _  0J 


A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for  foreign  countries  for  each  calendar  year  is 
hereby  established  as  follows:  two  million  gallons  of  sirup  of  cane  juice 
of  the  type  of  Barbados  molasses,  limited  to  liquid  sugar  containing  sol-  i 
uble  nonsugar  solids  ( excluding  any  foreign  substances  that  may  have 
been  added  or  developed  in  the  product)  of  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  total  soluble  solids,  which  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  component  of  any 
direct-consumption  sugar  but  is  to  be  used  as  molasses  without  substantial 
modification  of  its  characteristics  after  importation,  except  that  the 
President  is  authorized  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  liquid  sugar  from 
any  foreign  country  which  he  shall  designate  whenever  he  finds  and 
proclaims  that  such  action  is  required  by  the  national  interest. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  209.  All  persons  are  hereby  prohibited — 

(a)  From  bringing  or  importing  into  the  continental  United  States 
from  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  foreign  countries, 
(1)  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  after  the  applicable  quota,  or  the  pro¬ 
ration  of  any  such  quota,  has  been  filled,  or  (2)  any  direct-consumption 
sugar  after"  the  direct-consumption  portion  of  any  such  quota  or 
proration  has  been  filled ; 

(b)  From  shipping,  transporting,  or  marketing  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  or  in  competition  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  shipped,  trans- 
ported,  or  marketed  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  either 
the  domestic-beet-sugar  area  or  the  mainland  cane-sugar  area  after 
the  quota  for  such  area  has  been  filled; 

(c)  From  marketing  in  either  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico,  for  con¬ 
sumption  therein,  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  after  the  quota  therefor 
has  been  filled ; 

(d)  From  exceeding  allotments  of  any  quota,  direct-consumption 
portion  of  any  quota,  or  proration  or  allocation  of  any  quota,  made 
to  them  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act[.]; 

(e)  From  bringing  or  importing  into  the  Virgin  Islands  for  consump¬ 
tion  therein,  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugarcane  or  sugar- 
beets  grown  in  any  area  other  than  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  continental 
United  States. 
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EXPORTATION  OF  SUGAR 

Sec.  211.  (a)  [The  raw-value  equivalent  of  any  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  any  form,  including  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  manufactured 
products,  exported  from  the  continental  United  States  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  313  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  be  credited  against 
any  charges  which  shall  have  been  made  in  respect  to  the  applicable 
quota  or  proration  for  the  country  of  origin.  The  country  of  origin 
of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  respect  to  which  any  credit  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  shall  be  that  country  in  respect  to  importation  from  which 
drawback  of  the  exported  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  has  been  claimed  J 
Sugar  or  liquid  sugar  entered  into  the  continental  United  States  under 
an  applicable  bond  established  pursuant  to  orders  or  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  express  purpose  of  subsequently 
exporting  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  as  such, 
or  in  manufactured  articles,  shall  not  be  charged  against  the  appli- 
I  cable  quota  or  proration  for  the  country  of  origin. 

If  (b)  Exportation  within  the  meaning  of  sections  309  and  313  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  be  considered  to  be  exportation  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section. 

(c)  [The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  sugar-producing  area 
may  be  filled  only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  area:  Provided ,  however,  That  any 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  admitted  free  of  duty  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
under  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1917  (39  Stat.  1133), 
may  be  admitted  within  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands.]}  The 
quota  established  for  any  domestic  sugar-producing  area  may  be  filled 
only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane 
grown  in  such  area. 

******* 
TITLE  III— CONDITIONAL-PAYMENT  PROVISIONS 

CONDITIONS  OF  PAYMENT 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  payments  on  the 
L  following  conditions  with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  commer- 
P  cially  recoverable  from  the  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  grown  on  a  farm 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar: 

(a)  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  have  been 
employed  or  permitted  to  work  on  the  farm,  whether  for  gain  to  such 
child  or  any  other  person,  in  the  production,  cultivation,  or  harvesting 
of  a  crop  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  with  respect  to  which  application 
for  payment  is  made,  except  a  member  of  the  immediate  family  of  a 
person  who  was  the  legal  owner  of  not  less  than  40  per  centum  of  the 
crop  at  the  time  such  work  was  performed;  and  that  no  child  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  shall  have  been  emploj'ed  or 
permitted  to  do  such  work,  whether  for  gain  to  such  child  or  any  other 
person,  for  a  longer  period  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  except  a 
member  of  the  immediate  family  of  a  person  who  was  the  legal  owner 
of  not  less  than  40  per  centum  of  the  crop  at  the  time  such  work  was 
performed.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  payments,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  provided  in  this 
subsection,  but  the  payments  made  with  respect  to  any  crop  shall  be 
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subject  to  a  deduction  of  $10  for  each  child  for  each  day,  or  a  portion 
of  a  day,  during  which  such  child  was  employed  or  permitted  to  work 
contrary  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  That  there  shall  not  have  been  marketed  (or  processed), 
except  for  livestock  feed,  or  for  the  production  of  livestock  feed,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  an  amount  (in  terms  of  planted  acreage, 
weight,  or  recoverable  sugar  content)  of  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane 
grown  on  the  farm  and  used  for  the  production  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
to  be  marketed  in,  or  so  as  to  compete  with  or  otherwise  directly  affect 
interstate  of  foreign  commerce,  [in  excess  of  the  proportionate  share 
for  the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary]  in  excess  oj  the  propor¬ 
tionate  share  for  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  302,  of  the  total 
quantity  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  required  to  be  processed  to  enable 
the  area  in  which  such  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  are  produced  to  meet 
the  quota  (and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory)  as  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would 
be  marketed. 

(c)  *  *  * 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROPORTIONATE  SHARES  FOR  FARMS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  amount  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  with  respect  to 
which  payment  may  be  made  shall  be  the  amount  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  commercially  recoverable,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
from  the  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  grown  on  the  farm  and  marketed 
(or  processed  by  the  producer)  not  in  excess  of  the  proportionate  share 
[for  the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary]  for  the  farm,  if  farm 
proportionate  shares  are  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  quantity 
of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
required  to  be  processed  to  enable  the  producing  area  in  which  the 
crop  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  is  grown  to  meet  the  quota  (and 
provide  a  normal  carry-over  inventory)  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed. 

(b)  [In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a 
farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the  past  production 
on  the  farm  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed) 
within  the  proportionate  share  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  and  the  ability  to  produce  such  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  and  the 
Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the  interests  of  new 
producers  and  small  producers  and  the  interests  of  producers  who  are 
cash  tenants,  share  tenants,  adherent  planters,  or  share  croppers  and  of 
the  producers  in  any  local  producing  area  whose  past  production  has 
been  adversely,  seriously,  and  generally  affected  by  drought,  storm, 
flood,  freeze,  disease,  insects,  or  other  similar  abnormal  and  uncon¬ 
trollable  conditions.]  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be 
greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  the  quota,  and 
provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 
from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed,  he  shall  establish  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  for  farms  in  such  area  as  provided  in  this  subsection.  In 
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determining  the  'proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary 
may  take  into  consideration  the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets 
and  sugarcane  marketed  {or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  {within  proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane.  The  Secretary  may  also  in  lieu  of 
or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors,  take  into  consideration  with  respect 
to  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  production  history  of  the 
person  who  was  a  farm  operator  in  the  base  period,  in  establishing  farm 
proportionate  shares  in  any  State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  in  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  sugarbeet  production  is  organized  generally 
around  persons  rather  than  units  of  land,  other  than  a  State  or  substan¬ 
tial  portion  thereof  wherein  personal  sugarbeet  production  history  of  farm 
operators  was  not  used  generally  prior  to  1962  in  establishing  farm,  pro¬ 
portionate  shares.  In  establishing  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  area,  the  Secretary  m  ay  first  allocate  to  States  {except 
acreage  reserved)  the.  total  acreage  required  to  enable  the  aiea  to  meet  its 
quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory  {hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  ‘national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement)  on  the  basis  of  the 
acreage  history  of  sugarbeet  production  and  the  ability  to  produce  sugai- 
beets  for  extraction  of  sugar  in  each  State.  In  order  to  make  available 
acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry ,  the  Secretary , 
in  addition  to  protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by  regu¬ 
lations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage 
requirement  established  by  him  not  in  excess  of  the  acreage  required  to 
yield  50,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  .  The  acreage  so  reserved 
shall  be  distributed  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  to  farms  without  regard 
to  any  other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  areas  within  States  determined 
by  him.  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement 
to  States  for  sugarbeet  production,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the  sugar- 
beet  acreage  reserve,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  investigation 
■and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public  hearing  In  deter¬ 
mining  farm  proportionate  shares,  the  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  Vffaf~ 
ticable,  protect  the  interests  of  new  producers  and  small  producers  and  the 
interest  of  producers  who  are  cash  tenants,  share  tenants,  adherent 
planters,  or  sharecroppers  and  of  the  producers  in  any  local  producing 
area  whose  past  production  has  been  adversely,  seriously,  and  generally 
affected  by  drought,  storm,  flood,  freeze,  disease,  insects,  or  other  similar 
abnormal  and  uncontrollable  conditions.  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  it  necessary  for  the  eff  ective  administration  of  this  subsection  in  an 
area  where  farm  proportionate  shares  are  established  m  terms  of  sugarcane 
acreage,  he  may  consider  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  on  the 
farm  in  addition  to  past  production  of  sugarcane  for  the  extraction  of 
sugar  in  determining  proportionate  shares  as  heretofore  provided  in  this 
subsection;  and  whenever  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  farm  proportionate  shares,  acreage  of  sugarcane 
harvested  for  seed  shall  be  included  in  determining  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  801  (b)  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  301(b).  For  the  purposes  of  establishing  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  hereunder  and  in  order  to  encourage  wise  use  ot  land 
resources,  foster  greater  diversification  of  agricultural  production  an 
promote  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources  m  Puerto  lc0> 
the  Secretary,  on  application  of  any  owner  of  a  farm  in  Puerto  Kico, 
^hereby  authorized,  whenever  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public 
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interest  and  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  rental  of  land  for  other  productive 
purposes,  to  transfer  the  sugarcane  production  record  for  any  parcel  or 
parcels  of  land  in  Puerto  Rico  owned  by  the  applicant  to  any  other 
parcel  or  parcels  of  land  owned  by  such  applicant  in  Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
PRESIDENTIAL  QUOTA  ACTIONS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Whenever  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
the  President  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  national  economic  or  other 
emergency  exists  with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  he  shall  by 
proclamation  suspend  the  operation,  except  as  provided  in  section  207 
ol  this  Act,  of  all  the  provisions  of  title  II  above,  and,  thereafter,  the 
operation  of  such  title  shall  continue  in  suspense  until  the  President 
finds  and  proclaims  that  the  facts  which  occasioned  such  suspension 
no  longer  exist.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  investigations  and 
reports  thereon  to  the  President  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  him  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  [Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  this  Act,  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1962: 

[(1)  The  President  shall  determine  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  title  II,  the  quota  for  Cuba  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1962,  in  such  amount  or  amounts  as  he  shall  find  from 
time  to  time  to  be  in  the  national  interest:  Provided,  however, 
That  in  no  event  shall  such  quota  at  any  time  exceed  such  amount 
as  would  be  provided  for  Cuba  under  the  terms  of  title  II  in  the 
absence  of  the  amendments  made  herein,  and  such  determinations 
shall  become  effective  immediately  upon  publication  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register  of  the  President’s  proclamation  thereof: 

[(2)  For  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  consum¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States,  the  President  is  thereafter  authorized 
to  cause  or  permit  to  be  brought  or  imported  into  or  marketed  in 
the  United  States,  at  such  times  and  from  such  sources,  including 
any  country  whose  quota  has  been  so  reduced,  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate  under  the 
prevailing  circumstances,  a  quantity  of  sugar,  not  in  excess  of  the 
sum  of  any  reductions  in  quotas  made  pursuant  to  this  subsec¬ 
tion:  Provided,  however,  That  any  part  of  such  quantity  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  proration  of  domestic  deficits  to  the  country  whose 
quota  has  been  reduced  may  be  allocated  to  domestic  areas  and 
the  remainder  of  such  quantity  (plus  any  part  of  such  allocation 
that  domestic  areas  are  unable  to  fill)  shall  be  apportioned  in  raw 
sugar  as  follows: 

[(i)  There  shall  first  be  purchased  from  other  foreign 
countries  for  which  quotas  or  prorations  thereof  of  not  less 
than  three  thousand  or  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  are  provided  in  section  202(c),  such  quantities  of 
raw  sugar  as  are  required  to  permit  importation  in  such 
calendar  year  of  a  total  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  from  such  country; 

[(ii)  There  shall  next  be  purchased  from  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  15  per  centum  of  the  remainder  of  such 
importation ; 
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[(iii)  The  balance,  including  any  unfilled  balances  from 
allocations  already  provided,  shall  be  purchased  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  having  quotas  under  section  202(c),  other 
than  those  provided  for  in  the  preceding  subparagraph  (i), 
in  amounts  prorated  according  to  the  quotas  established 
under  section  202(c);  except  that  any  amount  which  would 
be  purchased  from  any  country  with  which  the  United 
States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  need  not  be  purchased: 
Provided,  That  if  additional  amounts  of  sugar,  including 
any  amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  purchased  from  any 
such  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  are  required  the  President  may  authorize 
the  purchase  of  such  amounts  from  any  foreign  countries, 
without  regard  to  allocation  except  that  special  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
to  those  countries  purchasing  United  States  agricultural 
commodities ; 

[(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  raw  sugar  is  not  reasonably 
available,  he  may,  as  provided  in  (2)  above,  cause  or  permit  to 
be  imported  such  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  form  of  direct-consump¬ 
tion  sugar  as  may  be  required.]  In  the  event  the  President,  in 
his  discretion,  determines  that  any  foreign  country  having  a  quota 
or  receiving  any  authorization  under  this  Act  to  import  sugar  into 
the  United  States,  has  been  or  is  allocating  the  distribution  of  such 
quota  or  authorization  within  that  country  so  as  to  discriminate 
against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  suspend  the  quota  or 
other  authorization  of  that  country  until  such  time  as  he  has  received 
assurances,  satisfactory  to  him,  that  the  discrimination  will  not  be 
continued.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  authorized  for  pur¬ 
chase  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  202  (c)(4),  or 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  section  204(a)  whichever  procedure 
is  applicable. 

( c )  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  determines  that  a  nation .  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter  (1)  nationalized,  expropriated, 
or  otherwise  seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property  of  United 
States  citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or 
the  owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions ,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions  not  imposed  or  enforced  with  re¬ 
spect  to  property  of  a  like  nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals 
or  the  nationals  of  any  government  other  than  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  failed  within  six  months  following  the  taking  of 
action  in  either  of  such  categories  to  take  steps  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  be  appropriate  and  adequate  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  obligations  under  international  law  toward  such  citizens,  in¬ 
cluding  the  prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  so 
nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange ,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  in  dispute 
to  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  accordance  with  procedures  under  which 
a  final  and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  puy- 
ment  or  arrangements  with  the  owners  for  such  payment  made  within 
twelve  months  following  such  submission ,  the  President  shall ,  unless  he 
determines  such  suspension  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  national  interest, 
suspend  any  quota,  proration  of  quota,  or  authorization  to  purchase  and 
import  sugar  under  this  Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appro- 
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priate  steps  are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  author¬ 
ized  j  or  purchase  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  202(c)(4), 
or  apportioned  in  accordance  with  section  204(a)  whichever  procedure  is 
applicable. 

******* 
TERMINATION  OF  ACT 

Sec.  412.  The  powers  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall 
terminate  on  [June  30],  December  31,  [1962]  1966,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  have  power  to  make  payments  under  title  III  under 
programs  applicable  to  the  crop  year  [1962]  1966  and  previous  crop 
years. 

[effective  date 

[Sec.  413.  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  except  where  an  earlier 
effective  date  is  provided  for  herein,  shall  become  effective  January  1, 
1948.  As  provided  in  section  513  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Secretary  under  that  Act  shall  terminate  on  December  31, 
1947,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  make  payments 
under  title  III  of  that  Act  under  programs  thereunder  applicable  to 
the  crop  year  1947  and  previous  crop  years.] 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 
CHAPTER  37 
Subchapter  A — Sugar 
SEC.  4501.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX. 

(a)  General. — There  is  hereby  imposed  upon  manufactured  sugar 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  a  tax,  to  be  paid  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  at  the  following  rates: 

(1)  on  all  manufactured  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  92 
sugar  degrees,  0.465  cent  per  pound,  and,  for  each  additional 
sugar  degree  shown  by  the  polariscopic  test,  0.00875  cent  per 
pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a  degree  in  proportion; 

(2)  on  all  manufactured  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  less 
than  92  sugar  degrees,  0.5144  cent  per  pound  of  the  total  sugars 
therein. 

The  manufacturer  shall  pay  the  tax  with  respect  to  manufactured 
sugar  (1)  which  has  been  sold,  or  used  in  the  production  of  other 
articles,  by  the  manufacturer  during  the  preceding  month  (if  the  tax 
has  not  already  been  paid)  and  (2)  which  has  not  been  so  sold  or  used 
within  12  months  ending  during  the  preceding  calendar  month,  after 
it  was  manufactured  (if  the  tax  has  not  already  been  paid).  For  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  sugar  has  been  sold  or  used  within  12 
months  after  it  was  manufactured,  sugar  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  sold  or  used  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  manufactured. 

(b)  Import  Tax. — In  addition  to  any  other  tax  or  duty  imposed 
by  law,  there  is  hereby  imposed,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
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tary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe,  a  tax  upon  articles  imported  or 
brought  into  the  United  States  as  follows: 

(1)  on  all  manufactured  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  92 
sugar  degrees,  0.465  cent  per  pound,  and,  for  each  additional 
sugar  degree  shown  by  the  polariscopic  test,  0.00S75  cent  per 
pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a  degree  in  proportion; 

(2)  on  all  manufactured  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  less 
than  92  sugar  degrees,  0.5144  cent  per  pound  of  the  total  sugars 
therein; 

(3)  on  all  articles  composed  in  chief  value  of  manufactured 
sugar,  0.5144  cent  per  pound  of  the  total  sugars  therein. 

(c)  Termination  of  Tax. — No  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this 
subchapter  on  the  manufacture,  use,  or  importation  of  sugar  or  articles 
composed  in  chief  value  of  sugar  after  [December  31,  1962]  June  30, 
1967.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  no 
tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this  subchapter  with  respect  to  unsold 
sugar  held  by  a  manufacturer  on  [December  31,  1962]  June  30,  1967, 
or  with  respect  to  sugar  or  articles  composed  in  chief  value  of  sugar 
held  in  customs  custody  or  control  on  such  date. 

******* 

CHAPTER  65— ABATEMENTS,  CREDITS,  AND  REFUNDS 

SEC.  6412.  FLOOR  STOCKS  REFUNDS. 

******* 

(d)  Sugar. — With  respect  to  any  sugar  or  articles  composed  in 
chief  value  of  sugar  upon  which  tax  imposed  under  section  4501(b) 
has  been  paid  and  which,  on  [December  31,  1962]  June  30,  1967, are 
held  by  the  importer  and  intended  for  sale  or  other  disposition,, 
there  shall  be  refunded  (without  interest)  to  such  importer,  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  paid  with  respect  to  such  sugar 
or  articles  composed  in  chief  value  of  sugar,  if  claim  for  such  refund 
is  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  on  or  before  [March  31, 
1963]  September  30,  1967. 


OPPOSING  VIEW  OF  PAUL  FINDLEY 


The  Sugar  Act  is  an  example  of  supply  management,  the  Govern¬ 
ment-control  approach  which  has  already  been  established  in  varying 
degrees  in  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  and  wheat.  It  is  now  being 
advocated  by  the  administration  for  other  commodities,  notably  feed 
grains. 

Supply  management  can  take  various  forms.  Of  these,  our  sugar 
control  arrangement  should  qualify  as  the  prototype  for  complexity, 
extent  of  Government  power,  and  absence  of  competitive  conditions. 

Government  control  is  so  deeply  imbedded  in  sugar  production  and 
marketing  that  even  a  gap  of  1  month  between  the  expiration  of  the 
present  Sugar  Act  and  the  enactment  of  a  new  one  is  unthinkable. 

Supply  management  in  sugar  has  been  succesful  in  stabilizing 
prices  and  supplies,  but  this  has  been  achieved  at  a  tremendous  cost: 

Prices  to  consumers  are  artificially  high. 

Consumers  fork  over  the  difference  between  low  world-market 
prices  and  high  U.S.  prices. 

A  bureaucracy  is  established  to  administer  the  controls,  and  this 
payroll  becomes  a  fixed  burden. 

An  excise  tax  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  is  paid  by  the  taxpayer. 
This,  plus  the  tariff  on  imports,  finances  the  program. 

Almost  nobody  is  happy.  Only  the  favored  few  can  share  the 
sugar-quota  pie,  and  these  squabble  endlessly  because  each  wants  a 
bigger  cut.  This  is  true  of  quota  countries  abroad  and  the  tightly 
controlled  circle  of  domestic  producers  and  processors. 

Those  not  cut  in  on  the  pie  consider  themselves  unfairly  treated. 
And  so  they  are. 

The  right,  to  grow  and  process  acquires  an  artificial  value  and  be¬ 
comes  capitalized  into  the  land  and  business  enterprise.  Trade 
channels  become  rigid.  This  makes  it  difficult — if  not  impossible — 
ever  to  cast  off  supply  management  in  favor  of  the  competitive  market¬ 
place  system. 

Quotas  are  such  rich  prizes  they  are  used  as  instruments  of  foreign 
policy  and  become  tempting  plums  for  influence  peddlers. 

The  $22  million  claim  against  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  a  case  in  point.  The  claim  arises  because  the 
United  States  did  not  pay  the  full  premium  price  for  some  of  the 
sugar  it  purchased  from  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1960-61.  The 
price  paid  was  above  the  world  market,  but  still  not  sweet  enough  to 
satisfy  an  appetite  long  accustomed  to  easy  money. 

All  this  may  appear  to  be  an  unbelievable  chamber  of  horrors  to 
those  who  believe  in  a  competitive  marketplace. 

Be  assured,  it’s  a  reality,  and  has  been  since  1934. 

Through  successive  Sugar  Acts  (such  as  the  one  now  before  us), 
Congress  specifies  what  countries  will  share  in  the  sugar  pie,  how  big 
each  piece  will  be,  and  also  the  price  of  sugar  to  consumers. 

The  piece  of  the  pie  set  aside  for  U.S.  producers  is  subdivided  by 
means  of  Federal  licenses  to  sugar  mills.  Each  mill  contracts  for 
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supplies  from  individual  farmers.  Acreage  allotments  were  used 
until  the  last  few  years,  and  authority  for  them  remains.  This  bill 
would  reimpose  allotments  beginning  next  year. 

U.S.  sugar  production  has  always  been  artificially  supported,  as 
sugar  can  be  produced  more  economically  in  the  tropics. 

Until  1934,  a  simple  tariff  encouraged  domestic  production.  Under 
this  arrangement,  all  nations  had  equal  access  to  the  U.S.  sugar  market, 
by  the  tariff  route,  and  all  U.S.  farmers  had  equal  access  within  the 
tariff  walls. 

Under  supply  management,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  equal  access 
inside  or  outside  the  tariff  walls.  The  right  to  market  is  apportioned 
arbitrarily  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  certain  favored  nations  and 
within  the  United  States  to  certain  favored  mills. 

The  supply  management  approach,  whether  it  be  applied  to  sugar 
or  to  corn,  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  goal  of  free  trade.  It  also  clearly 
breeds  ill  will  among  nations  and  heaps  new  burdens  on  U.S.  consumers 
and  taxpayers. 

Rather  than  extend  this  rigid  and  costly  system  for  another  5  years 
and  thus  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  return  to  a  marketplace 
system,  we  should  begin  to  phase  out  quotas,  and  establish  a  means  of 
protecting  domestic  sugar  production  more  in  accord  with  the  com¬ 
petitive  private  enterprise  system. 

Paul  Findley. 


SEPARATE  VIEWS  OF  HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 


U.S.  taxpayers  are  presently  paying  approximately  $3  million  per 
day  to  store  and  handle  surplus  agricultural  commodities  while  at  the 
same  time  American  farmers  are  being  forced  to  reduce  their  produc¬ 
tion  and  their  income. 

Sugar  is  not  in  surplus  and  must  be  imported.  Both  sugarbeets 
and  sugarcane  can  be  and  are  being  grown  in  the  United  States.  The 
committee  bill  grants  only  a  very  modest  increase  in  the  amount  of 
sugar  being  produced  in  this  country  while  at  the  same  time  substan¬ 
tially  increasing  the  quotas  of  almost  every  other  country  (excluding 
Cuba)  which  has  in  the  past  furnished  the  U.S.  market  with  sugar. 
In  addition,  many  countries  will  for  the  first  time  be  entitled  to  market 
sugar  in  the  United  States  under  the  bill.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  domestic  producers  of  beet  sugar  according  to  current  estimates 
will  produce  in  1962  a  total  amount  of  sugar  in  excess  of  the  domestic 
quota  being  established  under  the  bill  for  1963  and  subsequent  years. 

Rather  than  give  our  own  farmers  and  taxpayers  a  break  by  granting 
a  meaningful  and  substantial  increase  in  the  American  farmers’  share 
of  the  American  market,  thereby  cutting  down  on  the  production  of 
surplus  crops  while  increasing  farm  income,  the  majority  of  the 
committee  has  adopted  legislation  which  will  result  in  only  50,000 
tons  (approximately  20,000  acres)  of  the  annual  growth  needs  being 
allocated  to  new  producers  in  the  whole  United  States  each  year. 
This  50,000  tons  seems  less  than  a  gesture  when  you  consider  the  fact 
that  our  annual  domestic  consumption  of  sugar  is  approximately 
9,700,000  tons. 

Northwestern  Ohio  presently  has  three  beet  plants  and  our  farmers 
have  been  producing  beets  for  years.  It  seems  very  unfair  to  me  to 
prevent  these  farmers  and  their  neighbors  from  increasing  their 
production  of  sugarbeets  at  a  time  when  they  are  faced  with  the 
administration  program  of  sharp  cuts  in  the  production  of  wheat,  coni, 
oats,  barley,  grain  sorghum,  or  rye. 

Delbert  L.  Latta. 
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SEPARATE  VIEWS 

REVISION  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

While  we  voted  to  pass  the  bill  out  of  committee  and  recognized  that 
taking  all  considerations  into  account,  this  bill  is  probably  the  best 
that  could  be  done  at  this  time,  we  feel  it  our  responsibility— in  view 
of  the  sugarbeet  growing  areas  we  represent — ho  point  out  some  of 
the  bill’s  shortcomings. 

Since  the  Cuban  quota  was  suspended,  we  believe  beet  growers  in 
the  United  States  have  properly  expected  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
sugar  formerly  supplied  by  Cuba  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  our 
domestic  sugar  industry. 

We  would  have  preferred  that  the  Cuban  reserve  be  2  million  tons 
rather  than  the  1 ,500,000  tons.  This  would  preserve  a  more  equitable 
balance  between  the  amount  of  the  old  Cuban  quota  distributed,  to 
domestic  areas  as  compared  to  the  amount  distributed  to  foieign 
countries. 

While  it  is  not  our  desire  to  object  to  any  increase  in  domestic  pro¬ 
duction,  we  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  bill  provides  dis¬ 
proportionate  quota  increases  to  the  beet  producers  as  compared  to 
the  domestic  cane  industry.  The  adjusted  basic  quota  for  domestic 
beet  sugar  in  1962  would  be  increased  from  2,400,000  tons  to  2,650,000 
tons — an  increase  of  about  10  percent.  The  adjusted  basic  quota 
for  mainland  cane  sugar  for  1962  would  be  increased  from  750,000 
tons  to  895,000  tons— an  increase  of  about  20  percent. 

While  the  formula  for  domestic  beet  participation  in  our  domestic 
increase  in  sugar  consumption  has  been  raised  a  few  percentage 
points,  it  is  apparent  that  if  technological  increases  in  our  productive 
ability  continue  at  their  present  rate,  total  increased  acreage  of 
sugar  beets  during  the  life  of  this  bill  will  be  very  modest.  We  point 
this  out  because  we  feel  many  beet  growers  are  anticipating  a  greater 
growth  in  sugarbeet  acreage  than  is  actually  being  provided  lor. 

While  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  anticipates  1,183,000 
acres  of  sugarbeets  will  be  planted  in  1962,  the  domestic  beet  quota 
for  1963  under  the  bill  would  be  2,720,875  tons.  If  average  yields 
are  achieved  in  1963,  including  the  normal  increase  in  actual  sugar 
yield  per  acre,  only  1,146,000  acres  would  be  required  to  produce  the 

1963  quota.  . 

The  provision  in  the  bill  providing  for  new  processing  plants  m 
new  areas  would  reserve  about  20,000  acres  each,  year  out  ol  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  quota.  Since  the  figures  in  the  previous 
paragraph  indicate  that  a  somewhat  smaller  acreage  from  year  to 
year  may  be  required  to  produce  the  same  amount  ol  sugar,  it  is 
apparent  that  as  20,000  acres  are  set  aside  each  year  for  new  areas, 
some  cut  in  acreage  may  have  to  be  applied  to  the  old  growers.  I  o 
explain  further,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  beet  sugar  producers 
portion  of  our  domestic  increase  in  consumption  would  be  about 
70,000  tons  per  year.  The  20,000  acres  set  aside  each  year  lor  new 
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plants  in  new  areas  is  the  equivalent  of  approximately  50,000  tons  of 
sugar  per  year,  therefore  the  remaining  20,000  tons  per  year  would 
only  be  about  half  enough  to  absorb  the  average  technological  increase 
in  yields  per  acre. 

A  change  incorporated  in  this  new  sugar  bill  which  will  preclude  to 
some  degree  increase  in  production  of  sugarbeets  that  has  been  possible 
under  the  old  law  is  the  provision  that  domestic  deficits  in  production 
will  be  filled  by  foreign  suppliers.  Formerly  domestic  beet  and  main¬ 
land  cane  producers  were  permitted  to  supply  Hawaiian  and  Puerto 
Rican  deficits.  We  believe  this  is  somewhat  unfair  to  these  domestic 
sugar  producers. 

While  we  would  like  to  have  seen  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities  strengthened, 
and  while  we  also  agree  with  much  of  what  Congressman  Quie  has 
said  in  his  report,  we  have  addressed  our  remarks  to  domestic  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  because  of  our  immediate  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  domestic  sugarbeet  industry. 

Despite  the  shortcomings  of  the  bill,  which  we  here  set  out,  we  think 
it  is  most  important  that  consideration  of  long-term  sugar  legislation 
get  underway  promptly  by  Congress. 

Don  L.  Short. 

Catherine  May. 


OPPOSING  VIEWS  OF  HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  12154  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  denies  flexibility  in  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  and 
prohibits  the  President  from  exercising  his  responsibilities  in  our 
foreign  policy; 

2.  It  reduces  the  Cuban  quota  too  far; 

3.  It  gives  permanent  quotas  to  countries  outside  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere; 

4.  It  gives  permanent  quotas  to  countries  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  who  already  have  a  financial  relationship  with  a  nation 
outside  the  hemisphere  to  sell  for  premium  prices;  and 

5.  It  provides  for  continual  increases  in  the  permanent  quotas  to 
foreign  countries  through  a  share  in  U.S.  consumption  increases. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  sufficient  quotas  for  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  domestic  beet  in¬ 
dustry  has  not  received  any  real  increase  in  allowable  production 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out,  growers  of  sugarbeets 
appraise  growth  in  terms  of  total  acres.  Under  this  bill  any  increase 
from  present  levels  in  planted  acres  appears  highly  unlikely.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  1,183,000  acres  are 
being  planted  to  sugarbeets  this  year.  Under  average  yields  t  his  crop 
would  produce  more  than  2,800,000  tons  of  sugar.  The  major  portion 
of  this  amount  would  be  marketed  in  1963  when,  under  the  growth 
factor  provision,  the  best  area  quota  would  be  2,720,000  tons.  This 
excess  in  production  over  the  allowable  marketing  quota  would  be 
added  to  inventories  and  would  not  result  in  an  excessive  carryover. 
Under  normal  conditions,  however,  acreages  required  to  produce  beet 
quotas  in  the  remaining  years  of  this  act  could  be  less  than  planted 
acreages  of  1962. 

Even  though  I  would  like  to  have  seen  higher  domestic  quotas,  I 
am  not  objecting  to  the  legislation  for  this  reason:  The  sugar  industry 
made  the  agreement  on  the  domestic  quotas  which  they  will  receive, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  upset  it.  I  will  elaborate  on  my  reasons  for 
objecting  to  the  bill. 

GLOBAL  QUOTAS 

Other  than  to  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  Republic 
of  China  and  the  Philippines,  all  of  which  are  nations  that  we  feel  a 
financial  obligation  toward,  I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  pay  the  high  premium  prices  which 
amount  to  more  than  $50  a  ton  for  its  imports  of  sugar.  If  any 
nation  were  to  sell  to  a  country  other  than  the  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  preferential  market  nations,  all  the  sugar 
could  be  secured  at  the  world  market  price.  It  has  been  claimed  by 
many  that  the  premium  price  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  adequate 
supplies  of  sugar  from  other  countries  ol  the  world  and  thereby  keep 
our  sugar  price  to  the  consumer  stable. 
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Quoting  from  Secretary  Freeman’s  testimony  before  this  committee, 
lie  stated — 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  sugar  economy,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  so-called  global  quota  would  restore  security  of 
supply  to  a  degree  we  have  not  known  since  Cuba  became  a 
Communist  country.  The  administration  has  recommended 
global  quotas,  which  would  be  secured  by  the  imposition  of 
an  import  fee,  which  would  be  variable  depending  on  the 
world  price  of  sugar. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
May  16,  1962,  the  Secretary  had  this  further  to  say  about  global 
quotas: 

At  present,  this  part  of  our  total  sugar  supply— about  2.5 
million  tons  under  the  proposed  bill— is  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  small  compartments,  each  reserved  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  country.  A  natural  disaster  in  any  one  of  them,  a 
strike  or  other  economic  emergency,  or  a  miscalculation  as 
to  production  interferes  with  the  flow  of  sugar  from  that 
source.  This  can  no  more  be  corrected  quickly  than  it  can 
be  foreseen.  With  a  global  quota,  our  refiners  have  many 
countries  from  which  to  obtain  their  supplies.  If  a  stoppage 
occurs  in  the  flow  from  one  source,  additional  quantities  are 
readily  available  elsewhere.  The  situation  reverts  in  essence 
to  what  it  was  when  Cuba  maintained  a  large  reserve  avail¬ 
able  on  short  notice  when  and  as  needed.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  so-called  global  quota  will  adversely  affect 
security  of  our  foreign  sugar  supplies.  In  fact,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  the  reverse  is  true. 

I  have  also  heard  it  said  that  the  import  fee  system  might 
cause  a  flood  of  sugar  to  appear  in  our  ports  at  the  beginning 
of  a  year  or  at  some  other  time  during  the  year.  I  believe 
that  there  need  be  no  such  fear.  The  very  nature  of  the 
flexible  import  fee  eliminates  the  danger.  If  the  flow  of  such 
supplies  increases  unduly,  it  means  that  the  world  price  of 
sugar  is  falling  and  the  fee  should  and  would  be  increased  to 
compensate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  flow  of  supplies 
wanes,  it  means  that  the  world  price  of  suagr  is  rising  and 
the  fee  should  and  would  be  reduced  correspondingly. 

Sugar  users  would  gain  no  price  advantage  through  the 
use  of  the  system,  but  they  would  have  much  greater  assur¬ 
ance  of  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  domestic  producers 
need  not  fear  adverse  effect  upon  their  interests.  They 
would  continue  to  receive  the  income  protection  which  is 
inherent  in  the  sugar  program.  Furthermore,  for  the  long 
pull  the  sugar  program  and  the  income  protection  imparted 
to  our  domestic  producers  by  reason  of  that  program  would 
be  on  a  sounder  footing  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since 
Castro  came  to  power  in  Cuba. 

CONGRESS  ASSUMES  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 

When  sugar  is  purchased  from  countries  outside  the  United  States, 
a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  in  administration  is  necessary,  since  it 
cannot  be  determined  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  adequacy  of 
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supplies  of  any  specific  country,  as  was  pointed  out  previously.  I 
think  it  is  undesirable  for  the  Congress  to  attempt  to  administer  laws, 
as  it  is  for  the  Executive  to  try  to  write  our  laws,  which  is  constitu¬ 
tionally  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress.  In  this  case,  I  think  the 
Congress  is  overstepping  its  bounds  in  attempting  to  allocate  on  a 
quota  basis,  either  permanent  or  temporary,  the  country  where  every 
pound  of  sugar  should  be  purchased.  A  realization  of  this  is  the 
provision  in  H.R.  12154  that  each  year  the  temporary  quota  shall  be 
reallocated.  Again  the  Congress  will  have  to  sit  with  the  experts  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  find  out  from  them 
where  the  sugar  is  available  and  where  it  is  most  desirable  to  purchase 
it.  Then  decisions  should  be  made  from  the  study  of  experts  who 
have  knowledge  of  the  complete  foreign  sugar  situation.  Under  our 
system  of  government,  a  decision  needs  to  be  made  by  the  head  of  a 
department  when  foreign  policy  is  involved  and  the  great  details 
must  be  considered  before  determining  the  country  where  sugar  should 
be  purchased,  rather  than  compromising  between  the  interests  of  the 
Various  Members  of  the  Congress. 

CUBA 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  I  feel  that  the  domestic  quota  is  too  small, 
that  the  potential  of  domestic  production  is  so  tremendous  that  we 
could  produce  all  of  our  domestic  needs  in  this  country,  and  that  this 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  many  of  our  own  depressed  agricultural 
counties,  but  that  I  am  not  objecting  for  this  reason.  However, 
in  the  bill  introduced  by  the  chairman  for  the  administration,  Cuba 
would  have  been  allocated  a  permanent  quota  of  2,586,000  tons. 
H.R.  12154  has  cut  this  to  1,500,000  tons.  When  the  domestic  sugar 
growers’  organizations  made  their  agreement  as  to  the  permanent 
quota  which  they  will  receive,  an  assumption  was  made  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  and  the  permanent  quota  allocated  lor 
Cuba  would  not  be  less  than  2  million  tons.  In  the  event  we  should 
resume  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  some  time  in  the  future,  her 
quota  should  not  be  less  than  2  million  tons.  As  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stated  in  his  testimony,  “This  change  reserves  for  Cuba 
a  market  for  a  substantial  quantity  of  the  sugar  crop  when  we  resume 
^diplomatic  relations.” 

I  also  want  to  quote  from  our  committee  hearings  from  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  G.  Griffith  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  who  represented  Under  Secretary  Ball: 

Finally,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  give  special 
consideration  to  this  factor,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  day 
when  Cuba  returns  to  the  West.  At  that  time,  Cuba  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  sell  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market.  If 
we  continue  to  distribute  the  Cuban  quota  with  the  premium 
price  to  other  countries,  vested  interests  in  the  new  and 
larger  quotas  would  become  entrenched.  It  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  reduce  these  quotas  so  as  to  provide  a 
market  for  Cuba’s  major  export  commodity.  It  also  would 
provide  Castro  with  a  persuasive  argument  that  the  West 
has  deserted  the  Cuban  people  and  that  their  economic  future 
lies  with  the  Communist  bloc.  Making  the  Cuban  quota 
available  now  to  all  friendly  countries  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
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basis  would  diminish  the  buildup  of  vested  interests  and  still 
provide  Cuba  the  opportunity  to  reenter  our  market. 

Cuba,  under  the  expiring  legislation,  has  a  permanent  quota  of 
3,100,000  tons,  and  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pointed  out  in 
his  testimony,  “Cuba’s  proration  has  been  reduced  sufficiently  to 
accommodate  the  increases  in  domestic  quotas.”  I  think  the  per¬ 
manent  quota  of  1,500,000  tons  is  too  small  if  we  are  going  to  hold 
out  an  inducement  to  Cuba.  However,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  in  all  fairness,  if  the  Congress  decides  to  reduce  Cuba’s  permanent 
sugar  quota  below  2  million  tons,  which  was  presumed  to  be  the 
floor  by  the  domestic  sugar  growers,  these  domestic  sugar  growers 
should  share  in  the  permanent  reallocation  of  these  quotas. 

COUNTRIES  OUTSIDE  THE  WESTERN  HEMISHPERE 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  given  permanent  sugar  quotas 
only  to  Western  Hemisphere  nations  with  the  exception  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines,  with  which  we  have  a  treaty  agreement, 
and  the  Republic  of  China  whom  we  have  been  assisting  ever  since 
the  Communists  pushed  them  off  the  mainland — and  for  some  reason 
which  is  hard  to  determine,  a  small  quota  was  given  to  Canada  and 
several  Western  European  countries.  Under  this  proposed  bill,  it 
is  proposed  to  give  substantial  permanent  quotas  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  the  Fiji  Islands,  Australia,  India,  and 
the  Netherlands.  It  surely  seems  unwise  to  me  that  the  United 
States  should  begin  allocating  permanent  quotas  to  countries  for  which 
we  feel  no  financial  responsibility.  I  believe  that  any  permanent 
quotas,  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  the  future  should  be 
limited  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Republic  of  China. 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Under  the  expiring  sugar  legislation,  certain  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  received  permanent  sugar  quotas.  In  the  past,  no 
permanent  quotas  have  been  allocated  to  countries  which  have  some 
financial  arrangement  for  premium  prices  to  be  paid  on  sugar  pur¬ 
chased  by  nations  outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  bill 
provides  that  French  West  Indies,  British  West  Indies,  and  British 
Honduras  would  receive  permanent  sugar  quotas  from  the  United 
States,  even  though  they  already  have  sugar  arrangements  with  the 
British  Commonwealth  or  France,  who  in  turn  would  have  a  demand 
which  could  be  filled  from  sugar  purchases  from  Cuba  at  the  world 
price.  We  have  had  a  ban  on  imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba  for  some 
time,  and  have  been  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  transshipments 
through  other  countries.  This  surely  looks  like  an  indirect  trans¬ 
shipment. 

CONSUMPTION  INCREASES 

H.R.  12154  provides,  as  did  the  administration  bill,  that  the  in¬ 
creases  in  consumption  in  the  United  States  each  year  will  be  allocated 
63  percent  to  domestic  producers  and  37  percent  to  foreign  sources. 
Although  I  do  not  agree  that  63  percent  is  a  sufficient  amount  to 
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allocate  to  our  domestic  producers  with  this  great  production  poten¬ 
tial,  it  is  not  the  reason  for  my  objection  to  H.R.  12154.  An  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached  by  the  domestic  sugar  industry  to  accept  this 
figure.  I  disagree  with  the  allocation  of  37  percent  of  the  annual 
increase  in  sugar  consumption  to  the  permanent  quota  countries  whose 
quotas,  if  H.R.  12154  is  passed,  will  have  been  substantially  increased. 
If  the  Congress  is  to  make  the  decision  from  time  to  time  as  to  what 
permanent  quotas  should  be  allocated  to  any  country  for  which  we 
feel  a  financial  obligation — as  I  pointed  out — -this  should  be  limited  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  countries,  the 
Philippines  and  the  Republic  of  China.  No  further  increase  in  per¬ 
manent  quotas  should  automatically  be  allocated  to  them  because  of 
increased  domestic  consumption.  I  believe  that  this  37  percent 
should  be  secured  on  a  global  quota  basis,  that  is,  purchased  from  any 
country  with  whom  we  have  diplomatic  relations  in  the  world. 

I  quote  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  G.  Griffith  Johnson,  Assistant 
-..Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  represented  Under 
i  /Secretary  Ball: 

This  fee  would  be  approximately  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  our  domestic  sugar  price  exceeds  the  foreign  market 
price  for  sugar,  except  that  for  countries  now  having  basic 
quotas,  the  fee  would  be  imposed  in  five  equal  steps  over  the 
life  of  the  act.  It  would  eliminate  substantially  all  this  sub¬ 
sidy  or  price  incentive  which  now  stimulates  foreign  countries 
to  struggle  so  desperately  for  a  sugar  quota  in  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket.  In  the  absence  of  this  price  subsidy,  the  need  for 
individual  country  quotas  disappears.  Within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  an  overall  global  quota,  the  market  can  then  be 
opened  to  all  friendly  countries  on  a  completely  nondis- 
criminatory  basis.  The  funds  collected  from  the  import  fee 
would  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 


When  the  bill  is  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  intend  to 
offer  a  series  of  amendments  which  would: 

1.  Set  the  Cuban  drawback  at  2  million  tons,  rather  than  at  1.5 
million  tons  as  provided  under  the  committee  bill. 

2.  Set  smaller  quotas  for  fewer  nations  than  is  proposed  by  the 
^Committee  bill.  Only  Western  Hemisphere  nations  not  connected 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  along  with  the  Philippines  and 
the  Republic  of  China  should  share  in  permanent  quotas. 

3.  Establish  a  global  quota  system  for  the  2,160,000  tons  not  allo¬ 
cated  to  specific  countries,  rather  than  tying  down  every  pound  of 
sugar  as  the  committee  bill  does. 

4.  Delete  the  authority  in  the  bill  for  repaying  Dominican  Republic 
sugar  interests  some  $22.8  million  withheld  by  our  Government  from 
certain  Dominican  sugar  imports  in  1960  and  1961. 
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A  comparison  of  present  quotas,  the  committee  bill,  and  my  sub¬ 
stitute  follows: 


Present 

quota 

Committee  bill 

Quie  substi¬ 
tute,  perma¬ 
nent  only 

Permanent 

Temporary 

a,  8io,  ooo 

5, 810, 000 

5, 810,  OOO 

3, 100, 000 

1, 500, 000 

2, 000, 000 

(global  quota) 

Philippines.- . - . . . 

980, 000 

1,050,000 

160,000 

1,000,000 

Peru.  _  _ _ _ 

122, 000 

200, 000 

150,000 

150, 000 

Dominican  Republic - - - 

111,000 

200, 000 

150,000 

150, 000 

Mexico . . . . . - 

95, 000 

200, 000 

150,000 

150, 000 

Brazil-.  _  _ _ - . - . 

0 

190,  000 

150,  000 

150, 000 

British  West  Indies . . . .  — - 

0 

100,000 

150.000 

0 

Australia.-  .  _  _ 

0 

50, 000 

150, 000 

0 

0 

40, 000 

0 

17, 000 

30, 000 

20, 000 

4, 000 

30, 000 

10, 000 

Republic  of  China _ 

4,000 

45, 000 

150, 000 

20,000 

0 

30,  000 

10,  ooo 

0 

35,  000 

10,  ooo 

8,000 

25, 000 

20, 000 

0 

20,  000 

10,  ooo 

0 

20, 000 

10,000 

India _ _ 

0 

30, 000 

100,000 

0 

South  Africa _ 

0 

20,  000 

100, 000 

0 

4,000 

15, 000 

10,  ooo 

0 

10,000 

5,000 

0 

10, 000 

6,000 

0 

10, 000 

0 

0 

10, 000 

0 

4,000 

10, 000 

0 

Mauritius . . — . . 

0 

10,000 

100, 000 

0 

730, 000 

Unallocated  amounts  for  additional  global 

160, 000 

Total _ 

9, 700, 000 

1,600,000 

9, 700, 000 

Albert  H.  Quie 


MINORITY  VIEWS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 


Item:  I  think  it  well  to  point  out  to  the  House  the  confinement 
inherent  in  the  permanent  assignment  of  quotas  to  foreign  countries 
of  50  percent  of  the  Cuban  fallback  (3,100,000).  One  million  tons 
could  have  been  assigned  with  the  remaining  2  million  tons  retained 
for  an  influencing  factor  in  Cuba’s  rejoining  the  free  world  nations. 

Item:  I  question  the  wisdom  of  permanent  assignment  of  quotas  to 
countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Item:  I  am  alarmed  because  I  believe  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
the  administration  will  use  the  supply  management  aspects  of  sugar 
legislation,  dealing  with  a  commodity  in  short  domestic  supply,  as  a 
means  of  “selling”  Congress  the  same  philosophy  in  other  farm  legis¬ 
lation. 

I  could  see  much  more  merit  in  this  bill  if  it  contained  a  provision 
(as  one  draft  did)  under  which  U.S.  surplus  farm  crops  could  be 
exchanged  for  sugar  on  an  equal  dollar  value  basis.  When  the  com¬ 
mittee  failed  to  include  this  provision  I  believe  it  missed  a  golden 
opportunity  to  help  agriculture,  the  taxpayers,  and  U.S.  farm  income. 

Item:  This  bill  contains  a  provision  under  which  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  be  paid  $22  million,  withheld  from  previous  sales  to 
keep  the  money  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  Dominican  dictator. 
This  $22  million  is  now  the  subject  of  litigation  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims.  For  the  committee  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  that  tribunal 
is  tantamount  to  bypassing  established  legal  processes  and  amounts 
to  an  assumption  of  judicial  power. 

Item:  To  be  more  effective  the  provisions  of  the  bill  penalizing 
countries  expropriating  American  property  should  be  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1962.  Instances  of  expropriation  have  occurred  since 
that  date  and  just  compensation  has  not  been  made  to  injured  parties. 

Item :  Since  this  bill  will  probably  be  reported  under  a  closed  rule, 
I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  point  out  that  it  was  conceived  !ind 
executed  in  some  haste  under  the  pressure  of  meeting  a  deadline. 
Because  of  that  haste  members  of  the  committee  have  not  had  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  examine  its  ramifications.  In  addition  this  haste  pre¬ 
vented  an  adequate  assessment  of  the  bill  in  its  final  form.  A  closed 
rule  would  further  prohibit  the  House  from  exploring  or  amending 
the  bill  to  its  satisfaction. 

Item:  This  bill  allocates  far  too  little  of  the  domestic  need  to  the 
domestic  producers.  Had  the  domestic  producers  been  given  larger 
allocations,  it  would  have  enhanced  farm  income,  presented  new 
opportunities  for  capital  investment,  and  permitted  a  shift  from  pro¬ 
ducing  crops  in  surplus  to  crops  not  in  surplus. 
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BOB  DOLE 


The  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962  are  very  complex  and  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  measure  now  under  consideration 
would  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  from  June  30,  1962,  to  December 
31,  1966.  Hearings  on  most  phases  of  the  bill  have  been  extensive 
and  the  objections  are  laudable;  however,  I  feel  one  or  two  areas 
deserve  special  comment. 

First,  I  would  point  out  that  an  amendment  was  offered  to  this 
bill  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Cooley,  which  in  effect  required  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  to  function  as  a  jury  in  cases  now  pending^T 
before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  involving  the  South  Puerto  RicoW 
Sugar  Co.  which  has  sued  our  Government  for  approximately 
$6,800,000,  the  Dominican  Sugar  Co.,  which  has  filed  suit  for  approx¬ 
imately  $14  million,  and  the  third  importer  which  has  not  yet  insti¬ 
tuted  suit  but  which  will  benefit  by  receipt  of  approximately  $1,900,000, 
if  the  Cooley  amendment  remains  in  this  bill. 

The  legality  of  any  claims  now  pending  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
or  of  any  future  claims  depends  upon  imposition  of  a  fee  on  nonquota 
sugar  imported  from  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  period 
July  1,  1960,  to  March  31,  1961,  and  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  I  direct  their  attention  to  a  report  submitted  to  our  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

[Submitted  to  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture] 

Statements  Concerning  Fee  Imposed  on  Nonquota 
Sugar  Imported  From  the  Dominican  Republic 
During  the  Period  July  1,  1960  to  March  31,  1961 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  controls  the  supply  of  sugar  for  a 
the  U.S.  market  and,  as  a  result,  the  price  of  sugar  here  is  ▼ 
usually  substantially  higher  than  in  the  world  market.  The 
price  difference  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  quota  pre¬ 
mium.  The  benefits  of  this  quota  premium  to  producers  of 
sugar  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  operation  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Prior  to  July  6,  1960,  Cuba  supplied  about  one-third  of 
the  continental  U.S.  sugar  requirements  or,  stated  in  another 
way,  about  three-fourths  of  the  sugar  imported  into  this 
country.  On  July  6,  1960,  Public  Law  86-592,  74  Stat.  330, 
was  enacted  which  amended  section  408  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  to  add  a  new  subsection  which  provides  in  part  that: 
“Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  this  Act 
(title  II  pertains  to  the  sugar  quotas  for  domestic  areas 
and  foreign  countries),  for  the  period  ending  March  31, 

1961: 
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“(1)  The  President  shall  determine  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  title  II,  the  quota  for  Cuba  for  the  balance 
of  calendar  year  1960  and  for  the  3-month  period  ending 
March  31,  1961,  in  such  amount  or  amounts  as  he  shall  find 
from  time  to  time  to  be  in  the  national  interest  *  * 

“(2)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  United  States,  the  President  is  thereafter 
authorized  to  cause  or  permit  to  be  brought  or  imported  into 
or  marketed  in  the  United  States,  at  such  times  and  from  such 
sources,  including  any  country  whose  quota  has  been  so 
reduced,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate  under  the  prevailing  circumstances,  a 
quantity  of  sugar,  not  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  any  reduction 
in  quotas  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection:  *  * 

Section  408(b)(2)  then,  in  brief,  provides  that  to  the  extent 
the  President  determines  that  supplies  of  sugar  are  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  replacement  of  the 
Cuban  quota,  Cuba’s  share  in  any  deficits  in  domestic  area 
quotas  which  forms  a  part  of  the  reduction  in  Cuba’s  quota 
shall  be  allocated  to  domestic  areas;  that  the  remainder  of 
the  quantity  needed  shall  be  apportioned  in  raw  sugar  under 
a  system  of  priorities  to  certain  foreign  countries;  and  that 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  the  President  may 
authorize  the  purchase  from  any  foreign  country  of  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sugar  which  priority  countries  cannot  supply. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  86-592  were  enacted  as  a  consequence  of  the  unfavor¬ 
able  actions  and  attitude  of  Cuba  toward  the  interests  of  the 
nationals  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  By 
Proclamation  No.  3355  effective  July  8,  1960,  the  President 
reduced  the  Cuban  quota  for  1960  by  700,000  short  tons. 

Effective  December  21,  1960,  the  President  by  Proclama¬ 
tion  No.  3383  determined  that  the  quotas  for  Cuba  for  the 
3-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961,  should  be  zero. 

In  Proclamations  No.  3355  and  No.  3383  the  President 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority 
vested  in  the  President  by  section  408(b)(2),  such  authority 
to  be  exercised  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  quantities  of  sugar  which  may  be  authorized  for 
entry  under  section  408(b)(2)  are  referred  to  as  “nonquota 
purchase  sugar”  and  are  distinct  from  and  in  no  way  affect 
the  quantities  of  sugar  authorized  to  be  entered  under  quotas 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended. 

By  regulation  published  in  the  Federal  Reigster  (25  F.R. 
9197)  and  effective  September  26,  1960,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
authorized  the  purchase  and  importation  during  1960  of 
321,897  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  nonquota  purchase  sugar 
from  the  Dominican  Republic.  That  regulation  provided 
that  as  a  condition  for  the  importation  of  any  nonquota 
purchase  sugar  a  fee  of  $0.02  per  pound  raw  value  should  be 
paid  to  the  United  States.  This  condition  was  imposed  as 
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an  appropriate  means  of  carrying  out  the  advice  of  the 
Department  of  State  that  under  the  prevailing  circumstances 
attending  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  it  was  in 
the  national  interest  that  the  nonquota  sugar  authorized  to 
be  purchased  from  the  Dominican  Republic  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  prices  which  were  lower  than  those  then  current 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  would  reflect  approximately 
the  world  market  price. 

By  regulation  of  January  1,  1961  (25  F.R.  13864)  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  authorized  the  purchase  and  importation  during 
the  3-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961,  of  222,723  short 
tons,  raw  value  of  nonquota  purchase  sugar  from  the  Domi¬ 
nican  Republic,  and  a  fee  of  $0.0225  per  pound,  raw  value, 
payable  to  the  United  States  was  required  as  a  condition 
for  importation  of  any  such  sugar.  The  imposition  of  such 
condition  was  based  upon  the  same  considerations  as  are  | 
stated  above  with  respect  to  the  fee  of  $0.02  per  pound.  " 

These  fees  applied  to  nonquota  purchase  sugar  and  did  not 
apply  to  other  sugar  imported  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
under  quotas  established  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  act. 

In  both  instances  the  amount  of  the  lee,  while  approximat¬ 
ing  the  quota  premium,  did  not  exceed  the  then  quota  pre¬ 
mium  which  existed  during  the  period  nonquota  purchase 
sugar  was  imported  from  the  Dominican  Republic.  During 
the  months  of  September  through  December  1960,  the 
monthly  average  quota  premium  ranged  from  slightly  under 
to  slightly  over  $0.0225  per  pound  and  for  the  months 
January  to  March  1961,  it  ranged  from  $0.0240  to  $0.0245 
per  pound. 

The  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  Trading  Corp.,  entered 
about  30  percent  of  the  total  nonquota  purchase  sugar  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  last  half  of  1960  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1961 ;  the  Porcella  Vicini  Co.,  about  8  percent 
and  Trujillo  affiliated  interests  about  62  percent. 

The  Sugar  Act  was  again  amended  by  Public  Law  87-15 
in  March  1961,  to  relieve  the  President  of  the  requirement  to  j 
authorize  the  purchase  of  any  nonquota  purchase  sugar  from  “ 
the  countries  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations.  No  further  nonquota  purchase  sugar  was 
authorized  from  the  Dominican  Republic  until  the  present 
year  by  which  time  diplomatic  relations  had  been  resumed. 

The  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  Trading  Corp.  and  the 
Dominican  Sugar  Corp.  have  brought  action  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  recover  the  fees  each  paid  as  a  condition  for  im¬ 
porting  nonquota  purchase  sugar  during  the  last  half  of  1960 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1961.  The  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar 
Co.  Trading  Corp.  seeks  recovery  of  $6,885,861.79  and  the 
Dominican  Sugar  Corp.,  $13,948,171.78.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  responsible  legal  authorities  of  the  Government  that 
the  fee  was  properly  and  legally  imposed 

It  is  clear  as  stated  by  the  USDA  the  fee  was  properly  and  legally 
imposed,  which  opinion  is  shared  by  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
indicated  by  the  following  letters: 
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June  14,  1962. 

Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dole:  With  reference  to  the  request  by  tele¬ 
phone  of  your  Mr.  Katz,  there  is  enclosed  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  of  telephone  conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  John 
B.  Miller,  in  relation  to  the  Dominican  sugar  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  D.  Guilfoyle, 

Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

June  13,  1962. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Guilfoyle, 

Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Civil  Division. 

John  B.  Miller, 

Chief,  Court  of  Claims  Section. 

Dominican  Sugar  Cases 

I  spoke  with  Congressman  Robert  J.  Dole  (code  180, 
extension  2715)  on  the  telephone  this  morning  about  10 
o’clock  with  regard  to  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Sugar 
Import  Act  pending  before  the  House  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  which  would  authorize  the 
refund  of  some  $22,750,000  collected  in  import  fees  on  sugar 
imported  from  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  fall  of  1960  and 
the  spring  of  1961.  These  import  fees,  you  will  recall,  were 
imposed  because  this  Government  did  not  want  the  Trujillo 
government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  realize  additional 
profit  from  the  difference  between  world  market  prices  and 
the  higher  prices  paid  on  the  American  market  for  sugar 
imported  over  and  above  their  regular  import  quota.  The 
regular  import  quota  for  the  Dominican  Republic  and  other 
sugar-producing  countries  was  increased  to  make  up  the 
deficit  resulting  from  the  embargo  on  Cuban  sugar  which  was 
imposed  about  that  time  due  to  the  activities  of  the  Castro 
regime.  The  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  is  suing  for  return 
of  these  fees  in  an  amount  of  about  $6,800,000,  and  the 
Dominican  Sugar  Co.,  for  an  amount  around  $14  million. 
There  is  a  third  importer  which  paid  fees  of  some  $1,900,000, 
but  who  has  not  yet  instituted  suit. 

Congressman  Dole  wanted  to  know  if  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  valid  defenses  to  the  suits  and  if  it  intended 
to  assert  them.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  we  did  consider 
that  we  had  valid  defenses  and  that  we  had  already  asserted 
them  in  our  answer.  He  said  he  had  read  our  answer  and 
knew  its  contents.  He  said  that  his  position  is  that  when  a 
matter  is  pending  in  court,  the  Congress  should  not  interfere 
and  should  let  the  court  make  the  decision,  but  before  taking 
that  position  before  the  committee  he  wanted  to  be  certain 
that  the  Department  had  not  already  indicated  to  other 
sources  that  there  was  no  defense  to  the  cases  or  that  the 
cases  would  not  be  defended.  I  assured  him  that  the  De- 
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partment,  to  my  knowledge,  had  not  so  stated  and  that  there 
would  be  no  proper  basis  for  that  kind  of  statement.  I  also 
mentioned  to  the  Congressman  that  it  was  my  understanding 
that  the  State  Department  was  not  sponsoring  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  he  said  he  himself  had  been  informed  that  the 
State  Department  was  in  fact  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Katz,  Congressman  Dole’s  administrative  assistant, 
called  about  11  a.m.  to  ask  for  a  letter  based  on  our  telephone 
conversation.  I  suggested  that  he  write  to  the  Department 
making  that  request,  and  he  said  he  would  do  so. 

It  is  strange  our  committee,  or  this  Congress,  would  have  any 
reason  to  interfere  in  this  legal  controversy.  Certainly  we  will 
recognize  our  moral  obligatio  ns,  if  any,  to  the  present  Dominican 
Government  and  the  private  companies  involved;  however,  this  is 
not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  whether  or  not  a  last  minute,  complex 
amendment  authorizing  payment  of  some  $22,755,153.67  adopted 
without  full  and  complete  hearings  should  be  presented  in  this  manner .{ 
There  is  no  apparent  legal  justification  why  Congress  should  preempt 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  Government  in  this  instance. 

MEASURE  LACKS  IMPORTANT  PROVISION 

Nearly  everyone  talks  about,  speculates  about,  and  frets  about 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  An  excellent  method  of  insuring 
disposal  of  surpluses  would  have  been  to  provide  in  this  legislation 
that  any  sugar-producing  nation  receiving  an  allocation  of  sugar 
would  receive  it  with  the  understanding  the  dollar  credits  would  be 
used  for  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  this  country. 
No  such  provision  is  contained  in  this  legislation  and  there  is  only  a 
brief  reference  to  such  exchanges  in  the  majority  report. 

On  May  21,  1962,  Clifford  R.  Hope,  a  former  distinguished  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Kansas  for  many,  many  years,  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  now  president  of 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  a  market  developing  corporation  supported 
by  wheatgrowers  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  appeared  before  our  committee  and  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

[Partial  Statement  of  Clifford  R.  Hope] 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  Great  Plains  Wheat 
has  for  the  past  2  years  been  working  on  the  idea  of  devising 
a  procedure,  legislative  or  otherwise,  which  would  enable 
a  sugar-producing  nation  to  receive  an  allocation  of  sugar 
with  the  understanding  that  the  dollar  credits  so  generated 
would  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  this  country. 

Thanks  to  this  committee,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
distinguished  chairman  and  other  members,  and  to  the 
Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate,  the  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act  on  March  31,  1961,  contained  a  provision  stating  that 
in  making  allocations  under  the  act,  “*  *  *  special  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.”  But  the  committee  did  not  stop  there.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  it  expressed  itself  vigorously  on  the 
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subject.  In  particular,  it  adopted  a  committee  resolution 
on  September  7,  1961,  which  reads  as  follows:  “That  the 
President  be  requested  to  instruct  those  in  charge  of  admin¬ 
istering  the  program  that  it  is  the  clear  intent  of  Congress 
that  in  making  any  such  purchases  of  sugar  for  the  calendar 
year  1962,  clear  preference  is  to  be  given  those  countries  which 
offer  to  buy  a  reasonable  quantity  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  in  return  for  the  purchase  of  their  sugar.” 

On  February  12,  1962,  a  press  release  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  announced  that  (and  I  quote)  “Subject 
to  market  conditions  and  other  factors,  some  importations 
of  sugar  would  be  authorized  from  countries  agreeing  to  pur¬ 
chase  additional  commodities,”  and  that  “Such  authoriza¬ 
tions  will  be  in  addition  to  any  other  quota  a  country  may 
have  under  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act,  and  are  authorized  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  on  March  30, 

1961,  Public  Law  87-15.” 

Since  then,  pursuant  to  the  legislation  and  in  accord  with 
the  tenor  and  intent  of  the  committee  resolution  of  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  1961,  allocations  of  sugar  quotas  for  1962  have  been 
made  to  a  number  of  countries  on  the  basis  of  agreements 
by  such  countries  to  purchase  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

The  countries  involved,  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated,  and 
the  agricidtural  commodities  agreed  to  be  purchased  are  as 
follows:  Brazil,  50,000  short  tons  of  sugar  and  an  agreement 
to  purchase  wheat;  India,  50,000  short  tons  and  an  agreement 
to  purchase  cotton;  Republic  of  China  (Formosa),  29,000 
short  tons,  cotton  and  tobacco;  Fiji  Islands,  5,000  short 
tons,  rice  and  flour;  Ireland,  5,000  short  tons,  corn  and  grain 
sorghum;  El  Salvador,  5,000  short  tons,  wheat  and  yellow 
corn;  Colombia,  5,000  short  tons  and  Wheat;  Guatemala, 
5,000  short  tons,  item  to  be  purchased,  yellow  corn.  The 
total  allocations  amount  to  154,000  short  tons. 

It  seems  to  me  that  deals  like  this  make  sense.  They  not 
only  tend  to  compensate  for  our  lost  agricultural  outlets  in 
Cuba,  but  if  used  extensively,  open  up  important  new  dollar 
markets  for  agricultural  commodities  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  They  contribute  also  to  the  stability  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  by  giving  them  assurances  of  more  stable  food 
supplies  for  their  increasing  population  and  an  outlet  for  one 
of  their  principal  surplus  commodities.  It  also  constitutes 
a  foundation  for  future  commerce  in  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  and  shifts  a  part  of  our  aid  program  to  a  trade  program. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  11730,  does 
not  contain  language  making  possible  sugar-agricultural  com¬ 
modity  transactions  as  provided  by  the  1961  extension  to 
which  I  have  made  reference,  and  on  behalf  of  Great  Plains 
Wheat  desire  to  recommend  that  a  similar  or  an  even  stronger 
provision  be  included  in  this  measure. 

In  addition,  the  organization  which  I  represent  believes 
that  even  more  can  be  accomplished  in  trade  promotion  and 
development  if  provisions  are  included  in  the  bill  which 
would  provide  allocations  of  sugar  for  the  full  period  covered 
by  the  bill  to  countries  which  would  agree  to  purchase  U.S. 
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agricultural  commodities.  This,  of  course,  would  require 
amendment  of  the  pending  bill  to  provide  for  specific  allot¬ 
ments  to  sugar  producing  countries  for  the  full  5-year  period 
rather  than  the  global  allotment  as  provided  in  the  bill. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  both  for  the  United 
States  and  foreign  sugar-producing  countries,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  situation  in  Brazil.  During  the 
past  2  years,  Great  Plains  Wheat  has  conducted  extensive 
market  development  studies  in  that  country.  Early  in  the 
course  of  this  activity,  it  appeared  that  sugar-wheat  trans¬ 
actions  offered  possibilities  for  both  countries. 

Brazil  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  sugar  producers  and  in 
a  position  to  expand  its  output  if  market  outlets  can  be 
secured.  It  is  also  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  potential  mar¬ 
kets  for  wheat.  As  is  well  known,  the  population  of  Brazil 
is  approximately  half  of  that  of  South  America  and  is  in¬ 
creasing  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate.  As  to  the  consumption 
of  wheat,  Brazil  has  a  very  low  per  capita  consumption, 
approximately  32  kilos  in  1960,  the  latest  year  for  which  1 
have  figures  This  compares  with  74  kilos  in  the  United 
States  and  much  higher  figures  in  such  countries  as  Argentina 
and  Chile  where  supplies  are  ample.  In  some  areas,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  poverty  stricken  northeastern  part  of  the  country, 
the  consumption  is  about  10  kilos  per  capita.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Brazil’s  per  capita  consumption  in  1960  was  less  than 
in  1953  and  declined  steadily  from  1955  to  1960.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  total  consumption. 

In  the  main,  this  has  been  due  to  a  smaller  supply  of  wheat  . 
Domestic  production,  never  a  too  important  factor,  has 
declined.  Over  the  years,  Argentina  has  been  the  principal 
supplier  but  has  fallen  down  on  its  commitments  during  the 
past  2  years  and  has  now  suspended  exports  for  this  year. 
Our  country  has  filled  the  gap  to  some  extent  with  Public 
Law  480  shipments  which  have  increased  markedly.  Brazil 
also  has  a  bilateral  agreement  with  Russia  calling  for  im¬ 
ports  at  the  rate  of  200,000  metric  tons  through  1964,  but 
this  is  a  very  small  part  of  even  the  present  low  consumption. 

The  national  target  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  a  supply 
of  2,400,000  metric  tons,  but  this  has  not  been  met  for  several 
years.  This,  of  course,  is  low  as  indicated  by  per  capita 
consumption.  Careful  studies  indicate  that  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  free  purchases,  Brazil  would  consume  3  million 
metric  tons  in  1962-63  with  annual  increases  leading  up  to 
a  figure  of  4  million  metric  tons  by  1970. 

While  Public  Law  480  assistance  helps  it  is  not  the  whole 
answer  becauseBrazil,  like  other  countries,  does  not  know  when 
such  supplies  may  be  discontinued  or  curtailed.  It  cannot 
afford  to  expand  imports  even  under  4S0  unless  there  is  a 
cushion  somewhere  to  fall  back  on.  The  answer  lies  in  more 
trade,  and  with  our  need  for  sugar  and  Brazil’s  need  for 
wheat,  and  with  ample  supplies  of  each  in  the  respective  pro¬ 
ducing  countries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  wheat  producers 
in  this  country  and  sugar  producers  in  Brazil  have  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  work  out  a  practical  solution  of  the  matter. 
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Over  the  past  several  months,  conferences  have  been  held 
between  representatives  of  the  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol 
Institute  and  representatives  of  Great  Plains  Wheat.  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  in  both  countries  have  known  of  these  con¬ 
ferences  and  have  been  kept  informed  of  what  was  being 
discussed. 

The  principal  spokesman  for  the  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alco¬ 
hol  Institute  has  been  Ambassador  Edmund  Barbosa  da 
Silva,  president  of  that  organization.  Lester  L.  Mort,  until 
recently  director  of  the  Washington  office  of  Great  Plains 
Wheat,  has  represented  our  organization.  Out  of  their  con¬ 
ferences  came  an  eight-page  document  which  contains  much 
pertinent  information  with  respect  to  the  wheat  situation  in 
Brazil.  Page  8  contains  a  formula  which  in  general  terms 
outlines  the  conclusions  and  agreements  reached  between 
Ambassador  da  Silva  and  Mr.  Mort.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  submit  this  document  for 
the  record  as  a  part  of  my  statement. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  other  sugar-producing 
countries  which  are  comparable  to  Brazil  in  the  respect  that 
they  are  willing  and  able  to  purchase  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  from  this  country  providing  they  can  build  up  dollar 
balances  from  the  export  of  sugar.  Doubtless  the  committee 
will  want  to  give  consideration  to  such  cases  as  may  exist. 

We  had  expected  before  this  time  to  receive  assurances 
that  the  Brazilian  Government  looked  with  favor  on  the 
proposals  which  I  have  discussed  and  would  be  prepared  to 
make  a  proposal  for  a  sugar-wheat  transaction  over  a  period 
of  5  years,  providing  that  this  legislation  is  passed  in  a  form 
which  would  permit  sugar  allocations  for  that  period.  Such 
assurances  have  not  yet  been  received,  but  I  have  been  told 
they  are  on  their  way.  I  would  like  to  have  the  consent  of 
the  committee  to  file  them  as  a  part  of  this  statement  when 
they  are  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  the  Sugar  Act  of  1934  a  very  wise 
piece  of  legislation.  It  has  been  extended  a  number  of 
times  and  has  operated  satisfactorily  and  successfully  for  28 
years  through  war  and  peace,  in  prosperous  times  and  in 
depressions.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  it  has  been  flexible 
'enough  to  apply  to  changing  situations. 

The  greatest  change  which  has  occurred  has  been  the 
emergency  of  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba.  That  has  called 
for  drastic  measures,  but  it  has  been  possible  to  take  them 
without  impairing  the  general  purposes  of  the  act.  A  'pro¬ 
vision  in  this  hill  permitting  a  definite  allotment  for  the  life  of  the 
ad  to  countries  like  Brazil,  which  are  willing  to  take  up  the  slack 
in  American  agricultural  erports  left  by  the  defection  of  Cuba, 
would  be  in  full  harmony  with  the  original  purpose  of  the  act  and 
would  strengthen  both  us  and  the  recipient  country  receiving  such 
an  allotment.  The  extent  of  the  benefits  received  in  terms  of 
economic  stability  and  market  development  would,  in  my 
opinion,  depend  materially  on  the  length  of  time  for  which 
{the  allotment  was  made. 
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We  have  missed  a  golden  opportunity  to  reduce  surpluses  in  all 


areas  by  not  providing  specific 
In  conclusion,  there  is  little  li 


anguage  in  the  bill, 
kelihood  potential  new  growers,  or  old 
growers,  desiring  to  increase  their  production  of  sugarbeets  in  Kansas 
and  elsewhere  in  this  country  will  benefit  substantially  by  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  The  provisions  for  new  beet  factories  are  vague 
and  uncertain  and  it  is  anyone’s  guess  where  and  when  new  factories 
may  be  built  should  this  legislation  be  enacted  in  its  present  form. 
It  would  again  appear  the  American  farmer  who  is  so  desirous  of  rais¬ 
ing  sugarbeets,  a  crop  obviously  not  in  surplus,  must  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  foreign  sugar  interests,  with  little  hope  of  improving  the 
situation  until  the  expiration  of  this  act,  December  31,  1966.  If  this 
is  “supply  management,”  then  heaven  help  the  farmer  if  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  1962  farm  bill  should  be  enacted. 
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Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 

June  15, 1962 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 

To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  194S, 

as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act  Amendments 

4  of  1962”. 

5  Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amend- 

6  ed,  is  amended  as  follows :  By  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
I  thereof,  all  of  the  language  following  the  phrase  “in  addition 

8  to  the  consumption,  inventory,  population,  and  demand  fac- 

9  tors  above  specified  and  the  level  and  trend  of  consumer 

10  purchasing  power,”  and  by  adding  after  such  phrase  the 

11  following  language:  “shall  take  into  consideration  the  re- 
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lationship  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates 
would  result  from  such  determination  and  the  parity  index, 
as  compared  with  the  relationship  between  the  average  price 
of  raw  sugar  during  the  three-year  period  1957,  1958,  and 
1959,  and  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes  during  such 
three  years,  with  the  view  to  attaining  generally  stable 
domestic  sugar  prices  that  will  carry  out  over  the  long 
term  the  price  objective  previously  set  forth  in  this  section. 
The  term  ‘parity  index’  as  used  herein  shall  mean  such  index 
as  determined  under  section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  as  published  monthly  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  order 
that  the  regulation  of  commerce  provided  by  this  Act  shall 
not  result  in  excessive  prices  to  consumers,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  additional  allowances  as  he  deems  necessary 
in  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  to  be  needed  to  meet 
requirements  of  consumers.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is  made,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  201,  of  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — 

“(a)  (1)  for  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by 
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apportioning  among  such  areas  five  million  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows : 

Short  tons, 


“Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  2,  650, 000 

Mainland  cane  sugar -  895,  000 

Hawaii -  1,  no,  000 

Puerto  Rico -  1,140,000 

Virgin  Islands _  15,  000 


Total - 5,810,000 


“  (2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million  eight 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there 
shall  be  added  an  amount  equal  to  63  per  centum  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States 
for  the  calendar  vear  exceeds  nine  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  additional  amount 
shall  he  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of 
the  quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned 
shall  he  added  to  the  quotas  for  such  areas; 

“(B)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Pico,  or  in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  any  year  sub¬ 
sequent  to  1961  results  in  there  being  available  for 
marketing  in  the  continental  United  States  in  any  year 
sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota  for  such  area  for  such  year 
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established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
quota  for  the  immediately  following  year  established 
for  such  area  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  increased  to  the  extent  of  such  excess  production :  Pro¬ 
vided ,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  so  increased, 
exceed  the  quota  which  would  have  been  established 
for  such  area  at  the  same  level  of  consumption  require¬ 
ments  under  the  provisions  of  section  202  (a)  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1962; 

“(b)  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the 
amount  of  one  million  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons 
raw  value  of  sugar. 

“(c)  (l)  for  the  six-month  period  ending  December 
31,  1962,  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal 
to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less 
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the  sum  of  (i)  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  (ii)  the  amount 
of  nonquota  purchase  sugar  authorized  for  importation 
between  January  1  and  June  30,  1962,  inclusive,  pur¬ 
suant  to  Sugar  Regulation  820,  and  (iii)  the  quotas  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  established  by  Sugar  Regulation  811  for  the  six- 
month  period  ending  June  30,  1962; 

“  (2)  for  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for  each  subse¬ 
quent  year,  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal 
to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less 
the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section ; 

“  (3)  (A)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  determined  under  para¬ 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  less  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-seven  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1962 
and  less  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  short  tons,  raw 
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value,  for  1963  and  each  year  thereafter,  shall  be  pro¬ 
rated  among  such  countries  on  the  following  basis : 


“Country 

Cuba _ 

Peru _ 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico _ 

Brazil _ 

British  West  Indies_ 

Australia _ 

Republic  of  China- 
French  West  Indies— 

Colombia _ 

Nicaragua - 

Costa  Rica _ 

India  - 

Ecuador  _ 

Haiti  _ 

Guatemala  _ 

Argentina _ 

South  Africa _ 

Panama _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Paraguay  - 

British  Honduras — 

Fiji  Islands _ 

Netherlands  _ 

Mauritius  _ 


Per 

centum 

52.  84 
7.  04 
7.  04 
7.  04 
6.  69 
3.  52 
1.  76 
1.  58 
1.41 
1.  23 
1.  06 
1.  06 
1.06 
1.06 
0.  88 
0.  70 
0.70 
0.  70 
0.  53 
0.  35 
0.35 
0.  35 
0.  35 
0.  35 
0.  35 


“(B)  for  the  six-month  period  ending  December 
31,  1962,  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and 
Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated 
to  each  in  Sugar  Regulation  811,  issued  December  11, 


1961  (26  D.R.  11963). 


For  the  calendar  year  1963 


and  for  each  subsequent  year,  Canada,  United  Kingdom, 


C 


( 
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Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to  import 
into  the  continental  United  States  a  total  of  thirteen 
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hundred  and  thirty-two  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
which  amount  shall  be  allocated  to  such  countries  in 
amounts  as  specified  in  Sugar  Regulation  811,  as 
amended,  issued  March  31,  1961  (26  U.R.  2774)  ; 

“  (4)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  whenever  the  United  States  is 
not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  any  country  named  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  during  such  period 
after  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  such  coun¬ 
try  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  required  to  permit 
an  orderly  adjustment  in  the  channels  of  commerce  for 
sugar,  the  proration  or  allocation  provided  for  in  para¬ 
graph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  made  to  such 
country,  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  proration 
or  allocation  which  would  have  been  made  but  for  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  shall  be  authorized  for 
purchase  and  importation  from  foreign  countries,  except 
that  all  or  any  part  of  such  quantity  need  not  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  any  country  with  which  the  United  States 
is  not  in  diplomatic  relations,  or  from  any  country  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President  whenever  he  finds  and  proclaims 
that  such  action  is  required  in  the  national  interest.  For 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  and  for  the 
calendar  year  1963  any  such  quantity  as  is  authorized 
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for  purchase  and  importation  under  this  paragraph  (4) 
shall  be  allocated  on  the  following  basis : 

“(i) 


Per 

“Country  centum 

Republic  of  the  Philippines _ 10 

Peru _ 10 

Dominican  Republic _ 10 

Mexico _ 10 

Brazil _  10 

British  West  Indies _  10 

Australia _ 10 

Republic  of  China _ 10 

India  _  6. 67 

South  Africa _  6.  67 

Mauritius  _  6. 66 


“  (ii)  the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inven¬ 
tories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  production  of  sugar, 
and  other  pertinent  factors,  countries  with  purchase 
authorizations  under  subparagraph  (i)  of  this  sub- 
section  will  fill  them  at  such  times  as  will  meet  the 
sugar  requirements  of  consumers.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  any  country  will  not  so  fill  its  pur¬ 
chase  authorization  at  such  time  as  will  meet  the 
sugar  requirements  of  consumers,  he  shall  cancel  it 
to  the  extent  that  he  determines  it  will  not  be  so 
filled,  and  he  shall  authorize  for  purchase  and  im¬ 
portation  into  the  United  States  a  quantity  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  purchase  authorization 
so  canceled  by  revising  the  authorizations  for  pur- 
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chase  and  importation  from  the  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  named  in  subparagraph  (i)  of  this  subsection 
by  prorating  such  quantity  among  them.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  any  such  country  is  un- 
able  to  fill  its  revised  authorization  at  such  times  as 
will  meet  the  sugar  requirements  of  consumers,  he 
shall  authorize  the  purchase  and  importation  of  such 
unfilled  quantity  from  such  foreign  countries  as  he 
determines  will  meet  the  sugar  requirements  of 
consumers. 

“(5)  sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  raw  sugar, 
except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total 
quantity  is  not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar  from 
the  countries  either  named  or  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  he  may 
authorize  for  purchase  for  direct  consumption  from  such 
countries  such  part  of  such  quantity  of  sugar  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  may  be  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  United  States; 

“(6)  sugar  shall  not  be  authorized  for  purchase 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  from  any 
H.  R.  12154 - 2 
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foreign  country  which  imports  sugar  unless,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  and  current  calendar  year,  its  aggregate  exports 
of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  equal 
or  exceed  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar; 

“(d)  whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign  country 
with  a  quota  or  proration  thereof  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  fails  to  fill  such  quota  or 
proration  by  more  than  ten  per  centum  and  at  any  time 
during  such  year  the  world  price  of  sugar  exceeds  the 
domestic  price,  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  such 
country  for  subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such  country 
failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof,  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster 
or  force  majeure  or  finds  that  such  reduction  would  be 
contrary  to  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Any  reduction 
hereunder  shall  he  prorated  in  the  same  manner  as 
deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204. 

“(e)  if  a  foreign  country  imports  sugar,  it  may  not 
export  sugar  to  the  United  States  to  fill  its  quota  or  pro- 
ration  thereof  for  any  year  unless,  in  both  the  preceding 
and  current  calendar  years,  its  aggregate  exports  of 
sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  equal  or 
exceed  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar.  If  sugar  is  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  country  in 
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any  year  in  violation  of  this  subsection  (e) ,  the  quota 
or  proration  thereof  for  such  foreign  country  for  subse¬ 
quent  years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
three  times  the  lesser  of  (i)  the  amount  of  such  coun¬ 
try’s  excess  of  imports  of  sugar  over  its  exports  of  sugar 
to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  or  current  calendar  year,  in  whichever  year  an 
excess  or  the  larger  excess  occurs,  or  (ii)  the  amount 
of  sugar  exported  to  the  United  States  by  such  country 
to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof  during  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  violation  of  this  subsection  (e) 
occurred. 

“  (f)  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  or  purchase 
authorization  established  for  any  foreign  country  may 
be  filled  only  with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane  grown  in  such  country.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of 
sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within 
a  calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent 
factors,  any  area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the 
quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary 
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determines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be 
unable  to  market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or 
country,  be  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  foreign  countries  named 
in  section  202  (c)  (3)  (A)  by  prorating  an  amount  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  deficit  so  determined  to  such  countries  without 
a  deficit  on  the  basis  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  such  countries  then  in 
effect:  Provided ,  That  no  part  of  any  such  deficit  shall  he 
prorated  to  any  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  foreign 
country  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  deter¬ 
mined  under  this  section,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled 
amount  on  such  basis  and  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  such  other  foreign  countries  named  in  section  202(c) 
(3)  (A)  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  any  such  deficit: 
Provided,  That  no  such  apportionment  shall  be  made  to  any 
foreign  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  named  in  section 
202  (c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  an}^  such  deficit  whenever 
the  provisions  of  section  202(c)  (4)  apply,  he  shall  add 
such  unfilled  amount  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be 
purchased  pursuant  to  section  202  (c)  (4) ,  and  whenever 
section  202  (c)  (4)  does  not  apply  he  shall  apportion  such 
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unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  in 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  as  he  determines 
is  required  to  fill  such  deficit. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  under  section  202  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  existing 
in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  in  the  second  sentence  thereof  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  words  “sugarbeets  or  sugarcane”  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  “,  limited  in  any  year  when  proportionate  shares  were 
in  effect  to  processings”. 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  206.  The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or 
mixture,  which  the  Secretary  determines  is  the  same  or  essen- 
tially  the  same  in  composition  and  use  as  a  sugar-containing 
product  or  mixture  which  was  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  any  three  or  more  of  the  five  years  prior  to 
1960  without  being  subject  to  a  quota  under  this  Act,  shall 
not  he  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective 
importation  or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto 
Rico  of  such  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
H.R.  12154 - 3 
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this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  sugar  and  liquid  sugar  in  any 
other  product  or  mixture  imported  or  brought  into  the  United 
States  or  Puerto  Pico  shall  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  in  of  the 
sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  not  substantially  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In 
determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective  importation 
or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Eico  of  any 
sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total 
sugar  content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other 
ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mix¬ 
tures  for  similar  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to 
the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the  United  States  or 
Puerto  Eico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of  importa¬ 
tions  relative  to  past  importations,  and  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determina¬ 
tion.  Determinations  by  the  Secretary  that  do  not  subject 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  a  product  or  mixture  to  a  quota,  may 
be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  without  regard  to  the  rule- 
making  requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  and  by  addressing  such  determinations  in 
writing  to  named  persons  and  serving  the  same  upon  them 
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by  mail.  If  the  Secretary  lias  reason  to  believe  it  likely  that 
the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture  will  be 
subject  to  a  quota  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he 
shall  make  any  determination  provided  for  in  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  product  or  mixture  in  conformity  with 
the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Procedure  Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  established  under 
section  202  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  0.342 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  such  year 
issued  pursuant  to  section  201. 

“(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  202  for  any  calendar  year  may  lie  filled  by  direct-con¬ 
sumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1.5  per 
centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  such  year  issued 
pursuant  to  section  20 1 :  Provided ,  That  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  and  thirty-three  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  such  direct-consumption  sugar  shall  be  principally  of 
crystalline  structure. 

“(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  any 
calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand  short  tons  of 
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sugar  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for 
any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar 
as  provided  under  section  201  of  the  Philippine  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

“(e)  (1)  None  of  the  proration  established  for  Cuba 
under  section  202(c)  (3)  for  any  calendar  year  and  none 
of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportionments  for  Cuba  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-con¬ 
sumption  sugar. 

“(2)  The  proration  or  allocation  established  for  each 
foreign  country  which  receives  a  proration  or  allocation  of 
twenty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  less  under  section 
202  ( c )  ( 3 ) ,  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to 
the  extent  of  the  average  amount  of  direct-consumption  sugar 
entered  by  such  country  during  the  years  1957,  1958,  and 
1959.  None  of  the  proration  or  allocation  established  for 
each  foreign  country  which  receives  a  proration  or  alloca¬ 
tion  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
under  section  202  (c)  (3) ,  may  be  filled  by  direct-consump¬ 
tion  sugar.  None  of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportion¬ 
ments  for  foreign  countries  established  under  section  204  (a) 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(f)  This  section  shall  not  appty  with  respect  to  the 
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quotas  established  under  section  203  for  marketing  for  local 
consumption  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

“(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of  the  quotas 
established  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the  enforcement  pro¬ 
visions  of  title  II  applicable  thereto,  shall  continue  in  effect 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  408  of  this  Act  unless  the  President  acting 
thereunder  specifically  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  national 
economic  or  other  emergency  exists  with  respect  to  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar  which  requires  the  suspension  of  direct-con¬ 
sumption  portions  of  the  quotas.” 

Sec.  8.  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  208.  A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for  foreign  countries 
for  each  calendar  year  is  hereby  established  as  follows:  two 
million  gallons  of  sirup  of  cane  juice  of  the  type  of  Barbados 
molasses,  limited  to  liquid  sugar  containing  soluble  non¬ 
sugar  solids  (excluding  any  foreign  substances  that  may  have 
been  added  or  developed  in  the  product)  of  more  than  5 
per  centum  of  the  total  soluble  solids,  which  is  not  to  be 
used  as  a  component  of  any  direct-consumption  sugar  but 
is  to  be  used  as  molasses  without  substantial  modification 
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of  its  characteristics  after  importation,  except  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  liquid  sugar 
from  any  foreign  country  which  he  shall  designate  when¬ 
ever  he  finds  and  proclaims  that  such  action  is  required  by 
the  national  interest.” 

Sec.  9.  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by 
inserting  before  the  last  three  words  of  subsection  (a)  the 
words  “or  proration”;  (2)  by  inserting  after  the  word  “pro¬ 
ration”  in  subsection  (d)  the  words  “or  allocation”  and  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  and  inserting 
a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof ;  and  ( 3 )  by  adding  a  new  subsec¬ 
tion  ( e )  to  read  as  follows : 

“(e)  Prom  bringing  or  importing  into  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands  for  consumption  therein,  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
produced  from  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  grown  in  any  area 
other  than  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  continental  United 
States.” 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  211  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences  thereof. 

(b)  Section  211(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  sugar-producing 
area  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced 
from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  area.” 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  301  (h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  language  “in  excess  of  the  proportionate 
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share  for  the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  ‘"in  excess  of  the  propor¬ 
tionate  share  for  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary”. 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  language  “for  the  farm,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  “for 
the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary,”. 

(c)  Section  302  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  “Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugar- 
cane  will  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the 
area  to  meet  the  quota,  and  provide  a  normal  carryover 
inventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for 
the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 
from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed,  he  shall  estab¬ 
lish  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  such  area  as  provided 
in  this  subsection.  In  determining  the  proportionate  shares 
with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets 
and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  extraction 
of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (within  proportionate  shares  when  in 
effect)  and  the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  or  sugar- 
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cane.  The  Secretary  may  also  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  factors,  take  into  consideration  with  respect  to 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  production  his¬ 
tory  of  the  person  who  was  a  farm  operator  in  the  base 
period,  in  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares  in  any  State 
or  substantial  portion  thereof  in  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  sugarbeet  production  is  organized  generally 
around  persons  rather  than  units  of  land,  other  than  a  State 
or  substantial  portion  thereof  wherein  personal  sugarbeet 
production  history  of  farm  operators  was  not  used  generally 
prior  to  1962  in  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares.  In 
establishing  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area,  the  Secretary  may  first  allocate  to  States 
(except  acreage  reserved)  the  total  acreage  required  to 
enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carry¬ 
over  inventory  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘national  sugar- 
beet  acreage  requirement’)  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  his¬ 
tory  of  sugarbeet  production  and  the  ability  to  produce 
sugarbeets  for  extraction  of  sugar  in  each  State.  In  order 
to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to 
protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by  regu¬ 
lations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated 
by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  established  by  him 
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not  in  excess  of  the  acreage  required  to  yield  50,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  The  acreage  so  reserved  shall  be 
distributed  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  to  farms  without 
regard  to  any  other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  areas 
within  States  determined  by  him.  The  allocation  of  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  to  States  for  sugarbeet 
production,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  reserve,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
investigation  and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal 
public  hearing.  In  determining  farm  proportionate  shares, 
the  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  new  producers  and  small  producers  and  the  interest 
of  producers  who  are  cash  tenants,  share  tenants,  adherent 
planters,  or  sharecroppers  and  of  the  producers  in  any  local 
producing  area  whose  past  production  has  been  adversely, 
seriously,  and  generally  affected  by  drought,  storm,  flood, 
freeze,  disease,  insects,  or  other  similar  abnormal  and  un¬ 
controllable  conditions.  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
it  necessary  for  the  effective  administration  of  this  subsection 
in  an  area  where  farm  proportionate  shares  are  established 
in  terms  of  sugarcane  acreage,  he  may  consider  acreage  of 
sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  on  the  farm  in  addition  to  past 
production  of  sugarcane  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  in  deter¬ 
mining  proportionate  shares  as  heretofore  provided  in  this 
subsection;  and  whenever  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested 
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for  seed  is  considered  in  determining  farm  proportionate 
shares,  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  shall  be 
included  in  determining  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  301  (b)  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  section  301  (b) .” 

Sec.  12.  Section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  of  subsection  (b)  thereof  and  inserting  the  following 
new  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  : 

“  (1>)  In  the  event  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  de¬ 
termines  that  any  foreign  country  having  a  quota  or  receiving 
any  authorization  under  this  Act  to  import  sugar  into  the 
United  States,  has  been  or  is  allocating  the  distribution  of 
such  quota  or  authorization  within  that  country  so  as  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  sus¬ 
pend  the  quota  or  other  authorization  of  that  country  until 
such  time  as  he  has  received  assurances,  satisfactory  to  him, 
that  the  discrimination  will  not  be  continued.  Any  quantity 
so  suspended  shall  be  authorized  for  purchase  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  202  (c)  (4) ,  or  apportioned  in 
accordance  with  section  204(a),  whichever  procedure  is 
applicable. 

“(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  determines 
that  a  nation  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter 
( 1 )  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized  the  own¬ 
ership  or  control  of  the  property  of  United  States  citizens 
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or  (2)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or 
the  owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions, 
or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions  not  im¬ 
posed  or  enforced  with  respect  to  property  of  a  like  nature 
owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals  of 
any  government  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  failed  within  six  months  following  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  action  in  either  of  such  categories  to  take  steps  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President  to  be  appropriate  and  adequate  to 
remedy  such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under 
international  law  toward  such  citizens,  including  the  prompt 
payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  so  nation¬ 
alized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange,  with 
the  agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the 
question  in  dispute  to  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  procedures  under  which  a  final  and  binding  deci¬ 
sion  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  payment  or  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  owners  for  such  payment  made  within 
twelve  months  following  such  submission,  the  President 
shall,  unless  he  determines  such  suspension  to  he  inconsistent 
with  the  national  interest,  suspend  any  quota,  proration  of 
quota,  or  authorization  to  purchase  and  import  sugar  under 
this  Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate 
steps  are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be 
authorized  for  purchase  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
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section  202  (c)  (4) ,  or  apportioned  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  204(a)  whichever  procedure  is  applicable.” 

Sec.  13.  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  out  “June  30”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“December  31”  and  by  striking  out  “1962”  in  each  place 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1966”. 

Sec.  14.  Section  413  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  and  the  termination  of 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937) 
is  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  4501  (c)  (relating  to  termination 
of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1962”  in  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June 
30,  1967”. 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of  taxes  on 
sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “December  31,  1962"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “June  30,  1967”  and  by  striking  out  “March  31, 
1963”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “September  30,  1967”. 

Sec.  17.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amendments 
made  hereby  shall  become  effective  January  1,  1962,  except 
that  section  5  shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  stated  in 
regulations  implementing  such  section  and  published  in  the 
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Federal  Register,  or  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Sec.  18.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  an  amount  equivalent  to  all  sums  collected 
through  special  fees  on  nonquota  purchase  sugar  imported 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  between  September  26,  1960, 
and  March  31,  1961,  and  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  which  sums  the  President  shall  return  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at  such  time  as  (1) 
the  President  has  been  notified  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  all  privately  owned  sugar  com¬ 
panies  which  paid  any  such  fees  have  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
receive  in  Dominican  currency  their  shares  of  such  fees,  after 
payments  of  Dominican  taxes  and  amounts  due  colonos,  and 
to  utilize  such  net  amounts  in  a  manner  designed  to  further 
the  economic  or  social  development  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic;  and  (2)  the  President  has  been  advised  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  that  it  has  received  assurance  from  the  per¬ 
sons  paying  such  fees  that  all  present  or  potential  claims 
against  the  United  States  based  on  the  payment  of  such  fees 
are  thereby  satisfied  with  no  further  liability  to  the  United 
States. 
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SENATE 

1  FORESTRY.  The  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  ordered  reported  to  ^-he  full  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  with  amendment  S.  3112,  adding  lands  to  the  Pike 
National  Fofest,  Colo.,  and  S.  1878,  adding  lands  to  the  Wasatdh  National  Forest 
Utah,  and/without  amendment  H.  R.  9822,  to  provide  that  lands  within  a  national 
forest  acquired  under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  may  be  added  to  the  forest.  p.D4»4 
Shn.  Norse  announced  the  death  of  lyle  F.  Watts  and  commended  his  service 

as  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  p.  9983  .  .  \  QOrtA 

Sen.  Morse  inserted  an  article  on  the  importance  of  tree  planting!  p .9988 

2  TAXATION.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  11879,  ^o  Vo  vide 
for  a  1-year  extension  of  corporate  normal-tax  and  excise-tax  rates  (S.  Rejxt. 

1604).  p.  9942 

COMPACTS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  3203, 
to  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  (S.  Rept.  1605).  p.  994 


4.  WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION.  Sen.  Long,  Hawaii,  inserted  an  article  by  Wallace  Sty 
ner  on  the  importance  of  preserving  wilderness  regions,  pp.  9949-51 


50RTS.  Sen.  Morse  inserted  an  article,  "Oregon's  Share  in  Agricultural, 
>.  9987-8 


6.  LA  BCR -HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  The  subcommittee  concluded  markup  of  tyus  bill, 
H.  R.N10904*  p.  D483 


7.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  announced  his  intention  that  the 
Senate  begin  meeting  from  about  IOjOO  a.  m.  to  7j00  or  8*00  py4.  until  the  end 
of  the  session,  as  may  be  necessary,  pp.  9941-2 


ROUSE 


8. 


SUGAR.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  12154,  the  sugar  bill  (pp.  10004-36) .  The  Rules 
Committee  had  reported  earlier  in  the  day  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 
this  bill  (p,  101 10).  By  a  vote  of  262  to  32  agreed  to  consider  the  Rules 
Committee  resolution  (pp.  10004-5). 

Rejected  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Abemethy  to  provide  that  the  total  amount  of* 
sugar  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  required  after  allowances  for  normal  carryover, 
to  give  consumers  of  the  continental  United  States  a  per  capita  consumption  of 
100  pounds  (pp.  10033-5).  By  a  vote  of  77  to  95,  rejected  an  amendment  by  Rep. 
Dole  to  strike  a  provision  from  the  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  of  $22.8  mil¬ 
lion  to  the  Dominican  Republic  Government  and  to  American  sugar  companies  for  the 
entry  fee  imposed  on  nonquota  sugar  purchases  during  the  Trujillo  regime  (pp. 
10035-6).  Pending  at  adjournment  was  a  motion  by  Rep.  Dole  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Agriculture  Committee  with  instructions  to  report  it  back  with  deletion  of 
certain  language,  proposed  in  his  amendment  above  (p. 10036). 

Attached  to  this  Digest  is  the  committee  summary  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

- <<r - 


9.  TERRITORIES;  DISASTER  RELIEF.  /  Passed  without  amendment  S.  1742,  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Disaster  Act  of  1950, Authorizing  Federal  assistance  to 
States  and  local  governments  in  national  disasters,  to  include  Guam,  American 


Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Tei 
sent  to  the  President., 


ritory  of  the  Pacific 
9992 


10. 


PERSONNEL,  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  11753,  to  es 
pie  of  backpay  to yoe  followed  by  all  Federal  agencies 
ployee  pay  and  ojmer  benefits  which  he  may  have  lost 


or  unwarranted 
pp.  9992-3 


iblish  a  uniform  princi- 
istoring  to  any  em- 
of  an  unjustified 


>ersonnel  action  that  is  later  corrected  by  a>propriate  authority. 


11.  TRANSPORTATION.  Passed  over  without  prejudice,  at  the  request  ol 
H.  R.  11643,  to  clarify  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  relating  to 
water  services  between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  other  48  States,  p. 


12. 


PUBLIC WORKS.  Passed  over  without  prejudice,  at  the  request  of  Rep.  Fobd  S.J. 
Res<  68,  to  authorize  and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  signa¬ 
ling  the  7- day  period  beginning  Oct.  14,  1962,  as  National  Public  Works 
9996 


CONTRACTS.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H.  R.  12061,  to  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  pp.  9998-10000 


McFall , 
of  motor- 
993 


35.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  S.  3435,  by  Sen.  Jordan;  to  amend  title  39  of  the  United  States 

^h!Vr^he  PCiVr,  farrlage  o£  u“«*  packets  In  certain  cases; 

\to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 

36.  PRODUCTS.  S.  3436  by  Sen.  Robertson,  to  amend  the  Defense  Prq^ction 
Act  t*f  1950;  to  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 

BILLS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

37.  WHEAT  ACRE^E  ALLOTMENTS.  S.  J.  Res.  198,  to  authorize  the  Se/etary  of 

nf»C!;itUr,V<  f  !r°m  JUn£  15>  1962>  unCil  J“ly  15,  196/  the  Issuance 

iLr  .  reSp6Ct  t0  1963  naClonal  "heat  acreage  allotments  and 

marketing  quotas.  Approved  June  15,  1962  (Public  Law  87/485). 

COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  JUnV  19: 

testify)*  SCh°01  lunchNfpP°rt:loimer‘t  f°*"»la.  S.  Agrlc/ture  (Davis,  AMS,  to 

Investigation  of  stockpiling  program,  S.  Armed  Serviced  (Rawlings,  FAS,  to  give 
technical  information).  \  /  *  B 

Federal  pay  bill,  H.  Citfil  SerVice  (employee  organisations  to  testify). 

Foreign  trade  bill,  H.  Rules.  \  /  y* 

Improved  Program  for  recruitment \nd  transporta^on  of  farm  workers,  S.  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  (exec).  x  x  * 


- - - - 

HOUSE  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE  SUMMARY  OF 'PROVISIONS  OF  SUGAR  BILL,  H.  R.  12154 

‘•Extends  the  act  to  December  31,  1966. 

“Increases  the  quotas  for  domestic  sugar  producing  areas  at  current  levels  of 
sugar  consumption  (9*7  million  tons)  about  625,000  tons  and  provides  that  those  areas 
receive  63  percent  of  increases  in  consumption  as  compared  to  55  percent  under 
current  legislation. • • . • 

’•The  Cuban  quota  of  1.5  million  tons  would  be  authorized  for  purchase  from 
other  countries  on  a  temporary  basis  through  December  1963... •• 

"Provides  that  a  deficit  in  the  quota  or  proration  for  ary  domestic  area  or 
foreign  country  would  be  prorated,  in  accordance  with  their  basic  quota  or  prora¬ 
tions,  to  quota  countries  with  which  the  United  States  maintains  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  and  which  are  able  to  fill  such  deficit.  If  these  countries  cannot  fill  all 
of  such  deficit,  the  remainder  would  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  to  nonquota 
countries  with  which  we  are  in  diplomatic  relations.  When  we  are  not  in  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba  or  any  other  quota  country  and  one  of  the  countries  named  to 
supply  the  replacement  sugar  is  unable  to  do  so,  the  deficit  would  be  authorized  for 
purchase  from  other  countries  named  in  the  bill  and  in  the  event  they  cannot  supply 
it  from  other  foreign  countries. 

"Provides  that  ary  nation  or  political  subdivision  thereof  which  hereafter  un¬ 
lawfully  expropriates  American-owned  property  or  otherwise  seriously  discriminates 
against  such  property  and  fails  to  take  remedial  action  within  a  reasonable  time 
will  have  its  quota,  proration,  or  authorization  to  import  sugar  suspended  if  the  ( 
President  finds  such  action  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

"Provides  that  if  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  finds  that  any  nation  dis¬ 
criminates  against  U.  S.  citizens  in  its  sugar  program,  he  shall  suspend  the  quota 
or  other  authorization  of  such  nation. 

"Authorizes  the  payment  of  $22.8  million  to  the  Dominican  Republic  Government 
and  to  American  sugar  companies  for  the  entry  fee  imposed  on  nonquota  sugar  pur¬ 
chases  during  the  Trujillo  regime. 

"Provides  that  quotas  apply  to  the  sugar  content  of  ary  sugar-containing  prod¬ 
uct  or  mixture  which  does  not  have  a  recent  history  of  importation  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  finds  that  importation  will  not  substantially  interfere  with  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  act.  The  Secretary  may  also  apply  quotas  to  the  sugar  content  of 
any  sugar— containing  product  or  mixture  that  has  a  history  of  importation  in  recent 
years  if  he  finds  that  importation  of  the  product  or  mixture  will  substantially 
interfere  with  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

'•Provides  direct-consumption  sugar  limitations  substantially  similar  to  those 
in  present  legislation  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippine^* 
It  would  limit  the  direct  consumption  sugar  that  may  be  entered  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  to  the  average  entries  during  the 
years  1957  to  1959  of  such  sugar  from  countries  which  receive  a  pro ration  of  20,000 
tons  or  less  under  the  bill.  No  direct  consumption  imports  would  be  permitted  from 
countries,  other  than  the  Philippines,  with  quotas  of  more  than  20,000  tons. 

"Sets  up  a  small  liquid  sugar  quota  to  permit  the  importation  of  sirup  of  cane 
juice  of  the  type  of  Barbados  molasses  and  eliminates  other  liquid  sugar  quota. 

"Prohibits  the  importation  into  the  Virgin  Islands  of  any  sugar  not  produced 
in  domestic  areas  and  only  sugar  produced  in  the  Virgin  Islands  would  be  eligible 
to  be  brought  into  the  continental  United  States  within  the  quota  for  Virgin  Islands^ 

"Provides  that  in  any  year  when  production  is  restricted  in  the  beet  sugar  area, 
a  national  reserve  of  not  more  than  the  acreage  required  to  yield  50,000  tons  of 
sugar  be  assigned  to  farms  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  without  regard  to  any  pre-; 
vious  production  history  for  the  purpose  of  making  acreage  available  for  expansion 
of  the  beet  sugar  industry.  Also  clarifies  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  would  establish  grower  proportionate  shares  and  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
consider  the  sugarbeet  production  history  of  farm  operations  in  lieu  of  or  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sugarbeet  production  history  of  land  units,  in  regions  where  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  sugarbeet  production  is  organized  generally  around  persons 
rather  than  units  of  land  and  where  personal  history  was  generally  used  prior  to 
1962." 


87th  Congress 
2d  Session 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Report 
No.  1831 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  12154 


June  18,  1962.— Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  O  Neill,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  691] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  691,  reports  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  250 

H.  RES.  691 


[Report  No.  1831] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  18, 1962 

Mr.  O  Neill,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  t lie  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

4  for  the  consideration  of  the  hill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend 

5  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

6  amended,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said  hill  are  hereby 

7  waived.  That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 

8  to  the  hill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to 

9  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 

10  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

11  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for  amend- 

12  ment.  No  amendments  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except 
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amendments  offered  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture;  an  amendment  to  page  2,  line  17,  proposing  to 
insert  the  following!  “ Provided ,  howevev,  that  the  total 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  consumers 
in  the  continental  United  States  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  required  after  allowances  for  normal  carryover,  to 
oive  consumers  of  the  continental  United  States  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  100  pounds.”;  and  an  amendment  to  page 
25,  lines  3  to  23,  inclusive,  strike  out  section  18;  and  said 
amendments  shall  he  in  order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Amendments  offered  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  may  he  offered  to  any 
section  of  the  hill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate, 
hut  said  amendments  shall  not  he  subject  to  amendment;  nor 
shall  the  two  additional  amendments  permitted  under  this 
rule  he  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  hill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  hill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  he 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  hill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 
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lOOOw 


ifter  applying  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  other¬ 
wise,  allowable  under  this  section  for  the 
taxable  year  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  subject 
to  the\unemployment  compensation  law  of 
such  State  shall  be  reduced — 

“(A)  imthe  case  of  the  taxable  year  begin¬ 
ning  with  January  1,  1964,  by  5  percent  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  3301  with  respect 
to  the  wages  Raid  by  such  taxpayer  during 
such  taxable  yetr  which  are  attributable  to 
such  State;  and”' 

Sec.  2.  The  se&md  sentence  of  section 
904(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating 
to  crediting  of  earnings  of  unemployment 
trust  fund)  is  amended,  to  read  as  follows: 
“For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
average  daily  balance  shalkbe  computed — 

“(1)  in  the  case  of  any  S^ate  account,  by 
reducing  (but  not  below  zerbd  the  amount 
in  the  account  (A)  by  the  balance  of  ad¬ 
vances  made  to.  the  State  under\ection  1201 
from  the  Federal  unemployment  account, 
and  (B)  for  any  period  after  November  9, 
1963,  by  the  balance  restorable  to  theVTreas- 
ury  under  section  104  of  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  rQ58, 
as  amended,  as  limited  by  Public  Law 
457,  and 

“(2)  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  unemploy¬ 
ment  account — 

“(A)  by  adding  to  the  amount  in  the  ac¬ 
count  the  aggregate  of  the  reductions  under 
paragraph  (1) ,  and 

"(B)  by  subtracting  from  the  sum  so  ob¬ 
tained  the  balance  of  advances  made  under 
section  1203  to  the  account.” 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment; 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  “That  if,  in  the  case  of  any  State, 
the  fourth  consecutive  January  1  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  section  3302(c)  (2) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat¬ 
ing  to  reduced  credits  against  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax)  is  January  1,  1961,  such 
section  3302(c)(2)  shall  be  applied  by  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘fifth  consecutive  January  1’  for 
‘fourth  consecutive  January  1’  in  such  sub- 
paragaraph  (A).” 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mills;  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in¬ 
sert  “That  if,  in  the  case  of  any  State,  they 
fourth  consecutive  January  1  referred  to  h 
subparagraph  (A)  of  section  3302(c)  (2)  />f 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  reduced  credits  against  the  Federal'  un¬ 
employment  tax)  is  January  1,  196j^  such 
section  3302(c)(2)  shall  be  applied/by  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘fourth  or  fifth  consecutive  January 
1’  for  ‘fourth  consecutive  January  1’  in  such 
subparagraph  (A).” 

Mr.  MILLS  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  disposed  with. 

The  SPEAKER. /is  there  objection 
to  the  request  o/ the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  nc/bbjection. 

(Mr.  MILLS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  Axtend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.R.  6*45,  as  originally  reported,  would 
have /postponed  the  application  of  re¬ 
duced  credit  against  the  Federal  unem- 
p/yment  tax  for  wages  in  calendar  year 
)61  applicable  to  employers  in  a  State 
'which  received  advances  from  the  Reed 
fund.  However,  since  no  further  action 


was  taken  on  the  bill  in  the  House  in 
1961,  a  committee  substitute  for  the 
amendment  continues  for  1962  the  same 
reduction  that  was  provided  in  1961. 
Alaska  is  the  only  State  in  which  em¬ 
ployers  would  be  affected  by  this  bill. 

Since  1954  the  laws  dealing  with  un¬ 
employment  insurance  have  provided  for 
a  Federal  unemployment  account,  orig¬ 
inally  called  the  Reed  fund.  Certain 
excess  collections — amount  remaining 
after  payment  of  administrative  ex¬ 
penses — under  the  Federal  unemploy¬ 
ment  tax  were  held  in  the  fund  avail¬ 
able  to  make  advances  to  the  States 
whose  reserves  were  low  relative  to  their 
current  level  of  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  benefits.  It  provides  that  if  an 
advance  is  outstanding  on  January  1  of 
4  consecutive  years  after  a  State  secures 
an  advance,  the  credit  allowed  to  em¬ 
ployers  in  that  State  against  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  is  to  be  automatically 
reduced  unless  outstanding  advances  are 
repaid  before  November  10  of  such 
fourth  consecutive  year. 

Ordinarily,  employers  are  allowed/ a 
c^pdit  against  the  Federal  unemploy¬ 
ment  tax — now  3.5  percent — of  2.y per- 
cent\on  the  first  $3,000  of  wage/  The 
creditSis  reduced  by  0.15  point/or  each 
year — beginning  with  the  fojmh — that 
the  advance  remains  outstanding.  For 
example,  nsu-  the  first  year/m  which  the 
reduced  credit  provision/  would  be  in 
effect,  it  is  \rovided  /hat  the  credit 
against  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
will  be  limited  tcrfiJi/percent  of  the  first 
$3,000  of  wages.  The  additional  Federal 
tax  collected  by/vnvtue  of  the  reduced 
credit  provisions  is  \ffset  against  the 
advance — or  t/e  remaining  balance  of 
the  advance/to  the  Staua  If  some  part 
of  the  advance  is  still  matstanding  by 
November  10  of  the  next  year,  the  credit 
is  further  reduced  to  2.40  perHfnt  of  the 
first  $/000  of  wages. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  advances 
th/t  are  involved  in  the  present  Ofil  do 
it  relate  to  the  advances  made  bNjhe 
’ederal  Government  to  cover  the  cbst 
of  the  temporary  unemployment  corns 
pensation  program  that  was  in  effect11 
in  1958  to  1959.  The  advances  affected 
here  are  simply  the  advances  from  the 
Reed  fund  which  were  intended  to  deal 
with  the  emergency  needs  of  State  un¬ 
employment  funds. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  a  highly 
specialized  unemployment  compensation 
problem  due  to  the  extremely  high  sea¬ 
sonal  unemployment.  In  this  situation, 
Alaska  has  made  sincere  efforts  to  carry 
its  part  of  the  unemployment  cost.  For 
purposes  of  the  State  tax,  Alaska  has  the 
highest  wage  base,  taxing  wages  up  to 
$7,200  a  year  and  Alaska,  in  1960,  had  an 
average  employer  tax  rate  of  2.9  percent 
on  this  high  tax  base.  In  addition, 
Alaska  is  one  of  only  three  States  that 
imposes  an  unemployment  tax  on  the 
employee. 

Despite  these  efforts,  Alaska  has  had 
in  the  past  a  continuing  problem  with 
respect  to  the  level  of  its  unemployment 
fund.  During  the  calendar  year  1957  an 
advance  of  $2,630,000  was  made.  If  all 
outstanding  advances  are  not  repaid  this 
year,  this  will  require  an  additional  re¬ 


duction  in  the  credit  available  to  Alaska 
employers  against  their  Federal  unem¬ 
ployment  tax.  A  reduction  was  effected 
for  1961. 

The  bill,  and  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment,  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Milk,  Mr.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska 
were  given  permission  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

I  Mr.  BYRNES  or  Wisconsin’s  remarks 
will  appear  here/ter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  RIVERS/of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  Me  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mi/ls],  to  the  distinguished  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from/Wisconsin  [Mr.  ByrnesI,  and  to 
the/other  members  of  the  committee  for 
t^e  assistance  and  consideration  they 
ave  given  me  in  connection  with  this 
legislation. 

As  amended  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  this  bill  would  provide  for  a 
1-year  stretchout  of  the  installment 
schedule  required  for  repayment  by 
Alaska’s  employers  of  an  $8.5  million 
debt  owed  to  the  Federal  unemployment 
account,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Reed  fund,  established  by  statutory  lan¬ 
guage  in  title  XII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

The  automatic  payment  provisions  of 
section  3302(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  are  in  the  nature  of  a  re¬ 
duced  credit  formula.  In  other  words, 
when  the  employment  security  system 
of  a  State  has  been  indebted  for  4  years 
to  the  unemployment  trust  fund,  from 
which  benefits  are  paid,  the  credits  on 
money  thereafter  paid  into  the  fund 
are  reduced  below  the  amounts  ac¬ 
tually  deposited,  and  the  debt  dimin¬ 
ished  accordingly.  Concurrently  the 
employers  of  the  State  are  taxed  a  pro¬ 
portionately  increased  amount  to  main¬ 
tain  the  existing  level  of  benefit 
payments  to  the  unemployed  workers 
under  the  employment  security  system. 

These  reduced  credits  are  on  an  es¬ 
calator  basis  as  follows:  At  the  rate  of 
15  percent  of  the  first  $3,000  of  each 
ei/ployee’s  annual  wage  on  the  first  an¬ 
nual  installment,  followed  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  0.15  percent  each  ensuing  year 
until  payment  in  full. 

Alaskans  employers  paid  the  first  in- 
stallmentxpn  January  1,  1962,  on  the 
basis  of  $4*50  per  employee.  Without 
the  passage  of  this  bill  they  will  have  to 
pay  $9  per  employee  on  January  1,  1963. 
With  passage  of  this  bill  they  would 
again  pay  at  theVate  of  $4.50  per  em¬ 
ployee  instead  of  $9Sper  employee.  Since 
this  is  only  a  1  -yea\  stretchout  the  es¬ 
calator  formula  would\thereafter  be  re¬ 
sumed  unless  further  legislation  along 
this  line  is  enacted. 

The  employers  of  Michigan,  whose 
employment  security  system\is  also  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Reed  fund,  are  also  slated 
to  pay  $4.50  per  employee  on  January  1, 
1963.  Pennsylvania  will  be  in  a\imilar 
position  as  of  January  1,  1964.  Thnileg- 
islation,  by  stopping  the  escalation^  of 
payments  for  1  year  so  far  as  Alaska 
is  concerned,  would  put  Alaska  on  ar 
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everhfooting  with  Michigan  in  regard  to 
the  rate  of  payment  applicable  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1, -J963.  Thereafter  the  escalation 
formula  Vould  apply  to  both  Alaska  and 
Michigan  at  the  same  rate  each  year. 

The  difficulty  being  encountered  by 
Alaska,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  in 
carrying  on  th&h  respective  employment 
security  systemsVill  soon  be  further  ag¬ 
gravated  because  Of  the  1961  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  ex¬ 
tending  benefits  for  13.  weeks,  and  which 
extended  benefits  mustvyet  be  paid  for. 
In  this  connection  reduced  credits  of  0.4 
percent  will  commence  on  January  1, 
1963,  and  go  on  for  2  yeai\  As  to  the 
1958  extension  of  temporaryNunemploy- 
ment  benefits,  participated  in  by  17 
States,  the  reduced  credit  procedure  will 
commence  on  January  1,  1964. 

It  was  in  the  light  of  all  these  consid¬ 
erations  that  I  undertook  to  obtain,  a 
2-year  postponement  in  regard  to  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Reed  Fund.  It  is  apparent 
that  there  will  soon  be  too  much  over¬ 
lapping  of  credit  reductions  as  to  the 
three  States  I  have  mentioned.  I  speak 
of  the  hardship  upon  the  economies  and 
employers  of  these  States  because  of  the 
cumulative  burden  of  overlapping  re¬ 
duced  credit  procedures. 

I  did  not  get  the  2 -year  moratorium 
on  the  Reed  Fund  payments,  but  am 
nevertheless  pleased  with  the  1-year 
stretchout  compromise  contained  in  this 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  grants  a  breathing  spell 
of  1  year  during  which  Alaska  will  be  on 
an  equal  payment  footing  with  Michigan, 
and  during  which  year  the  problem  in¬ 
volved  can  be  reviewed  on  an  overall 
basis. 

This  bill  has  merit  as  evidencecTby  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  unanimous  action  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  bringing  it  to  the 
floor.  I  trust  that  it  will  meet  with  a 
favorable  vote  by  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  substitute  was  agreed  • 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered^  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  timpf  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  “A  bill  -to  postpone  ioy  one  year 
the  second  reduction  in  credits  under 
section  3302(c)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  reduced 
credits  against  the  Fe/rferal  unemploy¬ 
ment  tax)  in  the  casa/f  States  to  which 
such  section  applied/ior  1961.” 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


unanimous-consent  request  with  clear¬ 
ance  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  House  that  I  had  asked  that  this  bill 
be  passed  over  on  the  basis  of  a  ruling  in 
the  committee.  I  have  talked  to  other 
minority  Members,  and  I  understand 
there  is  no  objection;  therefore  it  is 
agreeable  to  me  to  have  this  resolution 
considered  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  know  nothing 
of  any  agreement  made  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  refer  to  the  initial  ob¬ 
jector,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly]  ,  who  objected  to  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  No  one  has  said  a  word 
me  about  it. 

[r.  WILLIS.  I  have  cleared  it  with/ 
tho^e  who  had  originally  objected. 

The,  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectior 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  jf'om 
Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  tiy  clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows : 


EXTENDING^  DURATION  OF  COPY¬ 
RIGHT  Protection  in  certain 

CASES 


Mr.  /WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unamfnous  consent  to  return  to  Cal¬ 
endar  No.  731  and  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  627, 
/^tending  the  duration  of  copyright  pro¬ 
jection  in  certain  cases.  I  make  this 


[Roll  No.  113] 

Adair 

Blatnik 

Clancy 

Addonlzio 

Blitch 

Clark 

Alexander 

Bonner 

Cook 

Alford 

Bow 

Corbett 

Andersen, 

Boykin 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Minn. 

Brademas 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Anfuso 

Bray 

Daddario 

Ashley 

Brewster 

Daniels 

Ashmore 

Bromwell 

Davis 

Ayres 

Broomfield 

James  C. 

Baker 

Bruce 

Dawson 

Baring 

Buckley 

Dent 

Barrett 

Cahill 

Diggs 

Barry 

Casey 

Dingell 

Bass,  N  S. 

Celler 

Donohue 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Chiperfleld 

Dooley 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Elliott 

Ellsworth. 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Finnegan 

Fino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Frazier 

Frelinghuysen 

Garland 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Granahan 

Green,  Pa. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hardy 

Harrison,  Va, 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Ini 
Healey 
Hoffmai/T!l. 
Hoffman,  Mich. 
Hora: 

Ichr/d 

Jo/es,  Ala. 
;arns 


Keith 
Keogh 
Kilburn 
King,  Utah 
Kitchin 
Knox 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Laird 
Landrum 
Loser 
McDowell 
McMillan 
Macdonald 
Mailliard 
Martin,  r$£br. 
Mathia 
Msrrov 
Mille/;  Clem 
Miller 

orge  Pa. 
'onagan 
oorhead.  Pa. 
Morrison 
Moulder 
Multer 
Nedzi 
Nix 

Nygaard 

Osmers 

Passman 

Pilcher 

Powell 


Rains 
Reifel 
Riley 
Rivers,  S.Q 
Robison  y 
Rooney/ 
Roosevelt 
Rospthal 
RoUdebush 
S/ George 
Kxntangelo 
laund 
Schenck 
Scranton 
Selden 
Shelley 
Sibal 
Slack 

Smith,  Miss. 

Stubblefield 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tollefson 

Tupper 

Vanik 

Wallhauser 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 

Yates 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  289 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Resolved  by  iiie  Senate  and  [L6use  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  t\e  United  Stages  of  America 
in  Congress  assentided,  That/ln  any  case  in 
which  the  renewalNterm  of  copyright  sub¬ 
sisting  in  any  work  on  tp  date  of  approval 
of  this  resolution  would'  expire  prior  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1967,  surfv'perm  is  hereby  con¬ 
tinued  until  December  3l\.  1967. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962 


and  insert 


With  the  following  con^pittee  amend¬ 
ments: 

On  lines  5  arid  6  delete 
in  lieu  thereof  “1965”. 

The  committee  amendment  were 
agreed 

ThepTouse  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  bp^ engrossed  and  read  a  third  tnne, 
wapread  the  third  time,  and  passed,  ar 
a/motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  th£ 
liable. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


Mr.  O’NEILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  691,  Rept.  No.  1831), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen¬ 
dar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12154)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  ‘  That  after  general  debtate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendments  shall  be  in 
order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered 
by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture:  an  amendment  to  page  2,  line  17, 
proposing  to  insert  the  foUowing :  “Provided, 
however,  that  the  total  amount  of  sugar 
needed  to  meet  requirements  of  consumers 
in  the  continental  United  States  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  amount  required  after  allow¬ 
ances  for  normal  carryover,  to  give  consu¬ 
mers  of  the  continental  United  States  a  per 
capital  consumption  of  100  pounds.”;  and  rn 
amendment  to  page  25,  lines  3  to  23,  inclu¬ 
sive,  to  strike  out  Sec.  18;  and  said  amend¬ 
ments  shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  may  be  offered 
to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  general  debate,  but  said  amendments 
shall  not  be  sublect  to  amendment;  nor 
shall  the  two  additional  amendments  per¬ 
mitted  under  this  rule  be  subject  to  amend¬ 
ment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 


( 
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without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  691  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  rise? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  observe 
the  proper  parliamentary  procedure,  I 
think  I  should  make  a  point  of  order 
against  this  resolution  inasmuch  as  it 
has  not  been  reported  for  24  hours  or 
longer;  and  in  order  to  take  the  rule 
up  at  this  time,  it  is  my  understanding, 
we  must  first  suspend  the  regular  rules 
of  the  House  in  order  to  permit  taking 
up  this  rule  that  was  reported  just  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  the  resolution  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  same  day  that  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  but  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  consider  the  resolution.  If  the  House 
Votes  to  consider  the  resolution  by  the 
two-thirds  vote  required  under  the  -rules 
of  the  House,  then  the  resolution  will  be 
considered  under  the  ride  providing  for 
1  hour  of  debate  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Is  not  the  question  be¬ 
fore  us  now  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
to  take  up  the  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  regular 
order  as  provided  under  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  be  sure  I  understand  the  situation. 
If  you  adopt  this  rule  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  then  you  would  not  debate  the  rule 
at  all;  is  that  the  situation? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  before 
the  House  now  is  whether  or  not  the 
House  will  consider  the  resolution.  It 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  consider 
the  resolution.  If  the  two-thirds  vote 
is  obtained,  then  the  resolution  will  be 
considered  under  the  1-hour  rule  provid¬ 
ing  for  debate. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Then,  in  effect,  what 
you  are  doing  is  suspending  the  rules  to 
take  up  the  consideration  of  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  question  of  consideration  of 
the  resolution  is  not  the  same  as  the 
question  of  suspension  of  the  rules.  This 
is  the  regular  order  as  provided  by  the 
rules  of  the  House,  under  rule  11. 

Mr.  BROWN.  But  it  does  have  the 
same  effect,  and  it  is  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  a  matter  for 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  decide  and 
not  for  the  Chair  to  decide. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  fairly  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is: 
Will  the  House  now  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  99,  noes  14. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 


is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  sergeant-at-arms  will  no¬ 
tify  absent  Members,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  262,  nays  32,  not  voting  143, 
as  follows: 

-  [Roll  No.  114] 

YEAS — 262 


Abbitt 

Harris 

Felly 

Abernethy 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Perkins 

Addabbo 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Peterson 

Albert 

Hays 

Pfost 

Alexander 

Hebert 

Philbin 

Andrews 

Hechler 

Pike 

Arends 

Henderson 

Pilcher 

Aspinall 

Herlong 

Pirnie 

Auchincloss 

Hoeven 

Poage 

Avery 

Holifleld 

Poff 

Bailey 

Holland 

Price 

Baldwin 

Hosmer 

Pucinski 

Baring 

Huddleston 

Purcell 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Hull 

Quie 

Bates 

Inouye 

Randall 

Battin 

Jarman 

Reuss 

Becker 

Jennings 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Belcher 

Jensen 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bell 

Joelson 

Riehlman 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Johansen 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Berry 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Blatnik 

Johnson,  Md. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Boland 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bolling 

Jonas 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bolton 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rostenkowski 

Breeding 

Judd 

Roush 

Brooks 

Karsten 

Roiisselot 

Burke,  Ky. 

Karth 

Rutherford 

Burke,  Mass. 

Kastenmeier 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Burleson 

Kee 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Kelly 

St.  Germain 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kilgore 

Sehadeberg 

Cannon 

King,  Calif. 

Schneebeli 

Carey 

King,  N.Y. 

Schweiker 

Cederberg 

Kirwan 

Schwengel 

Chamberlain 

Kluczynskl 

Scott 

Chelf 

Kunkel 

Seely-Brown 

Chenoweth 

Lane 

Shelley 

Church 

Langen 

Sheppard 

Clark 

Latta 

Shipley 

Coad 

Lennon 

Short 

Cohelan 

Lesinskl 

Shriver 

Colmer 

Libonati 

Sikes 

Conte 

Lindsay 

Siler 

Cooley 

Lipscomb 

Sisk 

Corman 

McCulloch 

Slack 

Cramer 

McDonough 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cunningham 

McFall 

Smith,  Iowa 

Curtin 

Mclntire 

Smith,  Miss. 

Dague 

McSween 

Smith,  Va. 

Davis,  John  W. 

McVey 

Springer 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Macdonald 

Stafford 

Delaney 

MacGregor 

Steed 

Denton 

Mack 

Stephens 

Derounian 

Madden 

Stratton 

Dingell 

Magnuson 

Sullivan 

Dole 

Marshall 

Taylor 

Dominick 

Matthews 

Teague,  Calif. 

Doyle 

May 

Thomas 

Durno 

Meader 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Edmondson 

Michel 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Everett 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Thornberry 

Evins 

Milliken 

Toll 

Fallon 

Mills 

Tollefson 

Feighan 

Moeller 

Trimble 

Fenton 

Montoya 

Tuck 

Fisher 

Moore 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Flynt 

Moorehead, 

Ullman 

Ford 

Ohio 

Utt 

Forrester 

Morgan 

Van  Pelt 

Friedel 

Morris 

Van  Zandt 

Gallagher 

Morrison 

Vinson 

Garmatz 

Morse 

Waggonner 

Gary 

Moss 

Walter 

Gathings 

Murphy 

Weaver 

Gavin 

Murray 

Weis 

Giaimo 

Natcher 

Westland 

Goodell 

Nelsen 

Whitten 

Grant  • 

Norbald 

Wickersham 

Gray 

Norrell 

Widnall 

Green,  Oreg. 

O’Brien,  IU. 

Williams 

Griffin 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Willis 

Griffiths 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Gubser 

O'Konski 

Winstead 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Olsen 

Wright 

Haley 

O’Neill 

Young 

Hansen 

Ostertag 

Younger 

Harding 

Patman 
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Alger 

Dorn 

Minshall 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Findley 

Mosher 

Ashbrook 

Fulton 

Pillion 

Beckworth 

Goodling 

Ray 

Beermann 

Gross 

Reece 

Betts 

Hall 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Brown 

Hemphill 

Saylor 

Broyhill 

Hiestand 

Scherer 

Collier 

Kyi 

Taber 

Derwinski 

Mahon 

Wharton 

Devine 

Mason 

NOT  VOTING— 

143 

Adair 

Ellsworth 

Miller,  Clem 

Addonizio 

Farbstein 

Miller, 

Alford 

Fascell 

George  P. 

Andersen, 

Finnegan 

Monagan 

Minn. 

Fino 

Moorehead,  Pa. 

Anfuso 

Flood 

Moulder 

Ashley 

Fogarty 

Multer 

Ashmore 

Fountain 

Nedzi 

Ayres 

Frazier 

Nix 

Baker 

Frelinghuysen 

Nygaard 

Barrett 

Garland 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Barry 

Gilbert 

Osmers 

Bass,  N.H. 

Glenn 

Passman 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Gonzalez 

Powell 

Blitch 

Granahan 

Rains 

Boggs 

Green,  Pa. 

Reifel 

Bonner 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Riley 

Bow 

Halleck 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Boykin 

Halpern 

Robison 

Brademas 

Hardy 

Rodino 

Bray 

Harrison,  Va. 

Rooney 

Brewster 

Harsha 

Roosevelt 

Bromwell 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rosenthal 

Broomfield 

Healey 

Roudebush 

Bruce 

Hoffman,  HI. 

St.  George 

Buckley 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Santangelo 

Cahill 

Horan 

Saund 

Casey 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Schenck 

Celler 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scranton 

Chiperfield 

Kearns 

Selden 

Clancy 

Keith 

Sibal 

Cook 

Keogh 

Spence 

Corbett 

Kilburn 

Staggers 

Curtis,  Mass. 

King,  Utah 

Stubblefield 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kitchin 

Teague,  Tex. 

Daddario 

Knox 

Thompson,  La. 

Daniels 

Kornegay 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Davis, 

Kowalski 

Tupper 

James  C. 

Laird 

Vanik 

Dawson 

Landrum 

Wallhauser 

Dent 

Lankford 

Watts 

Diggs 

Loser 

Whalley 

Donohue 

McDowell 

Whitener 

Dooley 

McMillan 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Dowdy 

Mailliard 

Yates 

Downing 

Martin,  Mass. 

Zablocki 

Dulski 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Zelenko 

Dwyer 

Mathias 

Elliott 

Merrow 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  House  decided  to  consider 
House  Resolution  691. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Laird  and  Mr.  Keogh  for,  with '  Mr. 
Hoffman  of  Illinois  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Sibal. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 
Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Nygaard. 

Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Whitener  with  Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
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Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  An¬ 
dersen  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Zablocki  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  Clem  Miller  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Finnegan  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  Frazier  with  Mr.  Schenck. 

Mr.  Brewster  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Rooney  -with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Roudebush. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Knox. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mrs.  Riley  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  With  Mr. 
Mathias. 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above  re¬ 
corded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  O’Neill], 

(Mr.  O’NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Avery]  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  691 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
12154,  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  The 
resolution  provides  for  a  closed  rule, 
waiving  points  of  order,  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate,  providing  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  amendments  offered  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
an  amendment  to  page  2,  line  17,  and  an 
amendment  on  page  25  to  strike  lines 
3  to  23,  inclusive. 

H.R.  12154  extends  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  with  amendments,  from  June  30, 
1962,  to  December  31,  1966. 

Basically,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  which 
superseded  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  do  three  things:  First,  make  it 
possible,  as  a  matter  of  national  security, 
to  produce  a  substantial  part  of  our 
sugar  requirements  within  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  and  to  do  this  with¬ 
out  the  consumer-penalizing  device  of  a 
high  protective  tariff;  second,  assure 
U.S.  consumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable 
supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and 
third,  permit  nearby  friendly  foreign 
countries  to  participate  equitably  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  the 
double  purpose  of  expanding  interna¬ 
tional  trade  and  assuring  a  stable  and 
adequate  supply  of  sugar. 


The  Sugar  Act  has  been  notably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  attaining  all  three  of  these 
major  objectives. 

No  other  basic  food  has  been  more 
stable  in  supply  and  price,  in  wartime 
and  in  peacetime,  than  has  sugar.  The 
pressures  that  have  caused  great  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  the  prices  of  some  foods,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  foods  that  we  import,  have 
had  little  inflationary  effect  upon  sugar. 

This  bill  touches  on  some  very  im¬ 
portant  aspects  with  regard  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  sugar  problem. 

Cuba  in  years  past  has  been  our  larg¬ 
est  supplier  of  sugar.  In  response  to 
political  upheavals  in  Cuba,  Congress 
in  1960  authorized  the  President  to  re¬ 
duce  that  country’s  quota  in  our  market. 
Under  this  authority,  the  Cuban  quota 
was  brought  down  to  zero  and,  by  a 
special  formula  provided  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  sugar  formerly  supplied  by 
Cuba  now  is  obtained  from  domestic 
sources  and  from  friendly  nations.  H.R. 
12154  assigns  to  our  own  producers  and 
to  producers  in  friendly  nations  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sugar  formerly  supplied  by 
Cuba,  but  the  legislation  holds  to  a  hope 
that  Cuba  may  soon  throw  off  its  Com¬ 
munist  yoke  and  return  to  the  family  of 
free  American  nations.  In  this  firm  ex¬ 
pectation,  this  legislation  reserves  a 
substantial  portion  of  Cuba’s  former 
quota,  for  reassignment  in  the  future  to 
a  free  and  independent  Cuba. 

Another  interesting  factor  of  this  bill 
is  that  in  the  event  that  any  of  these 
nations  who  are  presently  friendly  with 
us  should  for  some  reason  or  other  not 
be  as  friendly  as  they  are  now  or  should 
they  show  acts  of  unfriendliness,  there 
is  a  protective  clause  in  the  bill.  The 
bill  provides  that  any  nation  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  which  hereafter 
unlawfully  expropriates  American- 
owned  property  or  otherwise  seriously 
discriminates  against  such  property  and 
fails  to  take  remedial  action  within  a 
reasonable  time  will  have  its  quota,  pro¬ 
ration,  or  authorization  to  import  sugar 
suspended  if  the  President  finds  such  ac¬ 
tion  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  his  discretion,  finds  that  any 
nation  discriminates  against  U.S.  citi¬ 
zens  in  its  sugar  program,  he  shall  sus¬ 
pend  the  quota  or  other  authorization 
of  such  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  also  a  provision 
in  this  bill  that  provides  that  replace¬ 
ment  supplies  of  sugar  authorized  for 
importation  in  lieu  of  quotas  of  countries 
not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  such  as  Cuba,  shall  be  in 
raw  sugar  so  long  as  raw  sugar  is  rea¬ 
sonably  available  from  all  authorized 
sources  combined.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  raw  sugar  is  not  so  reasonably 
available,  he  may  authorize  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  direct- consumption  sugar  as 
required,  but  it  must  be  only  when  it  is 
reasonably  available. 

I  want  to  make  this  statement  on  the 
Record.  This  takes  care  of  the  refineries 
of  America.  In  other  words,  Cuba  can¬ 
not  send  from  Cuba  or  one  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  not  on  our  quota  or  unfriendly  to 
us  to  a  country  that  is  friendly,  and  then 


have  it  brought  in  not  in  the  raw  state 
but  in  the  refined  state. 

Under  its  protection,  nearly  one-third 
of  our  total  consumption  of  sugar  is 
produced  by  beet  and  cane  growers  with¬ 
in  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  total  domestic  production  fills 
more  than  one-half  of  our  sugar  quota. 
The  Sugar  Act  has  given  us  this  security 
in  supplies,  and  sugar  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers  have  been  remarkably  stable  dur¬ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  the  act. 

H.R.  12154  perpetuates  these  objectives 
and  strengthens  the  Sugar  Act  by  assign¬ 
ing  a  greater  portion  of  the  U.S.  market 
to  our  own  domestic  beet  and  cane  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  by  a  more  equitable  and 
dependable  distribution  of  quotas,  for  the 
remainder  of  our  market,  among  the 
producers  of  friendly  nations,  principally 
to  the  good  neighbors  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  691. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  under  a  most  un¬ 
usual  procedure  today  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  various  Members  who 
have  already  addressed  ^the  House.  In 
my  four  terms,  I  cannot  recall  ever  hav¬ 
ing  been  confronted  with  this  particular 
procedural  issue  in  any  other  session. 

The  minority  has  a  number  of  posi¬ 
tions  on  this  particular  bill  today,  and 
if  you  have  referred  to  the  committee 
report,  you  will  find  that  nearly  every 
member  of  the  minority  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  have  their  own  sepa¬ 
rate  views.  Before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  this  morning,  the  ranking  minority 
member  supported  the  request  for  a  rule 
with  certain  reservations.  Those  reser¬ 
vations  were  met,  and  the  rule  that  was 
granted  is  before  the  House  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  might  say  to  the  Members  who 
have  been  here  for  more  than  this  87th 
Congress,  I  suppose  you  feel,  perhaps, 
just  a  little  bit  as  I  do,  that  you  ought 
to  pack  your  bag,  have  your  car  parked 
out  front  and  get  ready  to  jump  on  an 
airplane  or  drive  your  car  back  to  your 
district.  Normally  we  are  never  per¬ 
mitted  even  to  consider  a  sugar  bill  until 
late  on  the  night  of  adjournment.  Ei¬ 
ther  this  procedure  today  manifests  a 
greater  confidence  in  the  Members  of 
the  House,  that  we  are  able  to  represent 
our  various  districts  in  enacting  sugar 
legislation;  or  the  leadership  was 
prompted  by  a  very  practical  situation, 
of  having  to  move  this  bill  up  today  to 
be  considered  previous  to  the  bill  to  be 
brought  up  tomorrow  which  we  describe 
as  farm  bill  for  1962. 

I  am  not  opposing  the  consideration 
of  this  rule  today.  I  am  not  going  to 
oppose  the  bill — if  certain  amendments 
are  approved.  But,  I  do  ask  the  question 
as  to  why  we  are  confronted  with  a  sit¬ 
uation  today  whereby  we  were  presented 
a  bill — and  only  a  bill,  please  under¬ 
stand — last  Friday  afternoon  and  noti¬ 
fied  it  was  to  be  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  this  morning.  We  did  not  have 
even  a  committee  report  until  we  got  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  We  voted  the 
rule  out,  I  think,  about  15  minutes  after 
12  o’clock,  and  here  we  are  some  time 
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later  in  the  afternoon  now  considering 
the  legislation.  All  I  can  do  is  to  project 
my  mind  as  to  the  various  possibilities. 

One  possibility  is  that  the  leadership 
and  the  majority  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  are  so  busy  working 
out  compromises  on  the  farm  bill 
tomorrow  that  they  had  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  today  so  we  have  this  so- 
called  Sugar  Act  scheduled  for  debate  to¬ 
day.  I  am  advised  by  grapevine  or  rumor 
or  in  whatever  connotation  you  might 
like  to  place  it,  that  substantial  com¬ 
promises — and  this  is  the  right  word — 
substantial  compromises  have  been  made 
on  the  farm  bill  so  that  now  the  chances 
are  much  improved  for  its  approval  by 
this  particular  body  some  day  later  this 
week.  I  am  very  curious  to  know  as  to 
what  those  compromises  are  because  we 
have  been  told  by  the  majority  now  for 
some  2  weeks  that  the  general  farm 
bill  for  1962  was  a  good  bill;  that  it  had 
been  carefully  worked  out;  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  taxpayers  and 
the  best  interest  of  the  Nation’s  agricul¬ 
ture.  If  all  that  were  true,  I  do  not  know 
why  we  had  to  have  any  compromises. 
Maybe  it  is  the  practical  situation.  I 
noticed  our  distinguished  Speaker  had 
some  observations  to  make  on  the 
minority’s  position  on  the  farm  bill  over 
the  weekend.  I  read  them  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  If  all  he  said  were  true 
and  if  all  we  are  told  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee  is  true,  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  these  compromises.  It  would  seem 
to  me,  the  majority  would  have  stood 
firm  on  the  proposition  that  they  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
they  would  be  bringing  it  down  here  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  as  I  understand 
it,  tomorrow  without  change. 

I  think  my  colleague  on  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  O’Neill]  clearly  enunciated 
the  rather  unusual  rule  you  are  con¬ 
sidering  this  afternoon.  But  I  would 
only  point  up  the  two  amendments  that 
were  made  in  order  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  do  not  know  that  he  des¬ 
ignated  the  amendments  by  their  spon¬ 
sors,  but  I  shall  do  so.  One  amendment 
is  the  so-called  Abernethy  amendment. 
I  assume  it  will  be  presented  to  the 
House  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Abernethy]  the  same  as  he  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  our  committee.  It  pro¬ 
vides,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  na¬ 
tional  annual  quota  shall  be  established 
on  the  level  that  will  assure  at  least  100 
pounds  per  capita  consumption  through¬ 
out  the  ensuing  year. 

If  there  are  valid  objections  to  that 
amendment  I  will  say  those  objections 
were  not  spelled  out  in  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  this  morning.  There  may  be 
some  substantial  objections  this  after¬ 
noon,  but  there  was  no  persuasive  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  provision  this  morning, 
although  it  was  not  supported  by  all 
witnesses. 

The  other  amendment  that  is  made  in 
order  by  the  Rules  Committee,  is  the 
Dole  amendment.  This  amendment  that 
is  to  be  offered  and  sponsored  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  would  delete  from  the  bill 
the  last  section  on  pagfe  25.  This  par¬ 
ticular  section  authorizes  a  payment  on 


a  claim  to  certain  interests  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  to  the  extent  of  $22,500,- 
000.  The  position  of  the  minority  is  that 
this  matter  is  pending  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  does  not  lend  itself  to  con¬ 
sideration  by  a  legislative  body  at  this 
time.  It  is  a  matter  of  jurisdiction  and 
legislative  precedent. 

In  regard  to  the  bill  itself  I  would  only 
make  one  further  observation.  I  v/ould 
like  to  say,  from  my  very  limited  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sugar  legislation,  that  this  bill 
is  a  modest  improvement  at  least  on 
legislation  this  House  has  considered 
on  an  emergency  or  a  crash  basis  for  the 
last  3  or  4  years.  I  can  think  of  two 
good  reasons.  No.  1  is  that  the  increase 
in  domestic  sugar  consumption  is  pre¬ 
served  to  the  domestic  producer  by  63 
percent  as  contrasted  with  the  amount 
of  55  percent  in  the  present  act.  Why 
it  should  not  be  100  percent  I  do  not 
know.  I  hope  it  will  be  spelled  out  in 
the  general  debate  on  the  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  in  view  of  the  displacement  of 
acres  we  have  under  our  general  farm 
program  certainly  every  consideration 
should  be  given  to  permit  domestic  sug- 
arbeet  producers  to  take  over  the  in¬ 
crease  of  our  domestic  consumption,  the 
increase  from  year  to  year  in  our  domes¬ 
tic  requirements.  I  hope  the  majority 
will  take  the  responsibility  in  the  debate 
to  explain  to  the  House  why  we  cannot 
preserve  the  increase  in  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  for  domestic  producers.  That 
is  a  very  simple  question  and  is  entitled 
to  a  frank  and  direct  answer. 

Other  language  in  the  bill  I  think  is 
reasonably  good  is  the  provision,  which 
is  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  bill,  how 
the  requirements  for  our  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  will  be  met.  The  countries  are 
listed  on  page  2  of  the  committee  re¬ 
port  and  it  does  not,  may  I  emphasize, 
does  not  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  President,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  how  they  can 
use  this  imported  sugar  allotment  for 
certain  political  considerations  hi  the 
matter  of  foreign  policy  or  to  place  with 
certain  countries  hi  which  certain  domes¬ 
tic  operators  have  substantial  interests. 

In  conclusion  I  would  only  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  perhaps  we  should  con¬ 
sider  the  rule  favorably,  but  we  should 
look  very  carefully  at  the  bill  as 
amended. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Rogers]  . 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule,  not  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  want  a  sugar  bill  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  because  I  do  not  want  a  sugar 
bill  discussed  on  this  floor  under  a  gag 
rule. 

There  are  some  very  good  merits  to  the 
bill  before  the  House  or  that  will  be  be¬ 
fore  the  House  if  the  rule  is  adopted. 
The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  bill  will  not 
be  amended  except  in  two  instances  that 
have  been  pinpointed  by  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  many  of  us  will  be  blocked 
from  offering  amendments. 

This  bill  does  something  for  several 
segments  of  the  American  economy,  but 


it  does  nothing  for  the  American  farmer 
who  is  a  producer  of  sugarbeets.  Let  me 
go  back  just  a  moment  and  show  you 
what  the  situation  has  been  and  what  we 
have  been  fighting  for,  for  a  number  of 
years.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  sugar 
the  American  people  consume  is  im¬ 
ported. 

In  other  words,  almost  one-half  of  the 
sugar  that  went  on  the  cereal  of  the 
children  of  this  country  and  into  the 
coffee,  into  the  cakes,  and  into  the 
drinks,  came  from  foreign  countries.  We 
in  this  country  can  be  self-sufficient  in 
sugar  if  we  want  to.  It  has  been  argued 
that  we  have  to  import  this  in  order  to 
sell  goods  to  other  countries.  True  in 
part,  but  only  in  part.  Three  million 
tons  of  that  imported  sugar  from  Cuba, 
and  that  three  million  tons  was  being  im¬ 
ported  at  a  subsidized  price  to  Cuba. 
Even  under  those  circumstances  Cuba 
went  communistic. 

What  happened  to  the  3  million  tons 
of  sugar  that  were  taken  away  from 
Cuba?  Did  it  go  to  the  American 
farmer?  Not  1  pound  of  it  went  to  the 
American  farmer.  When  the  bill  was 
extended  provision  was  made  that  this 
would  be  purchased  from  other  foreign 
countries.  In  that  3  million  tons,  plus, 
there  was  a  sum  of  375,000  tons  of  white 
sugar  that  came  to  this  country.  That 
is  refined  sugar. 

What  has  happened  in  this  bill?  The 
refiners  in  this  bill  got  that  375,000  tons 
knocked  out.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that,  I  think  it  is  fine,  I  am  for  the  re¬ 
finers  of  this  country,  but  I  am  not  for 
the  American  farmer  being  denied  the 
right  to  produce  some  of  this  sugar; 
1,500,000  tons  of  the  original  Cuban 
sugar  quota  has  been  retained  in  this  bill 
to  go  back  to  Cuba  when,  as,  and  if  she 
decides  to  come  back  into  the  free  world. 

Where  is  that  sugar  coming  from  until 
the  time  that  Cuba  decides  to  become  a 
free  nation  again  and  get  out  from  under 
the  domination  of  communism?  It  is 
coming  from  other  foreign  countries. 
Remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  other 
foreign  countries  heretofore  did  not  have 
a  production  of  sugar. 

They  did  not  have  the  allocations  and 
they  did  not  have  these  quotas.  They 
say  they  are  going  to  provide  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  sugarbeet  industry  in  this 
country.  This  bill  does  not  do  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  does-  not  bring  into  production 
in  this  country  any  of  the  sugar  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  that  formerly  went  to 
Cuba. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  allotments  insofar  as  sugarbeets 
are  concerned,  but  if  you  ever  go  over 
the  record  you  will  find  a  substantial 
part  of  that  increase  is  an  increase  that 
the  sugarbeet  people  already  had  before 
because  they  were  making  up  deficits  of 
the  offshore  domestic  producers,  such 
as  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  question  here  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  utilize  some  of  this  sugar  that 
formerly  went  to  Cuba,  and  permit  the 
American  farmers  to  shift  over  from  sur¬ 
plus  crops  in  some  areas  and  use  this 
sugar  production.  If  you  took  only  one 
million  tons,  one-third  of  the  sugar  Cuba 
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was  sending  in  here,  and  turned  it  over 
to  the  American  farmer,  you  could  take 
400,000  acres  out  of  the  production  of 
surplus  crops.  .  . 

The  difficulty  about  this  thing  is  this: 
We  appreciate  in  my  country  the  little 
things  that  were  done  for  the  sugarbeet 
farmers,  a  few  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
crease,  which  we  had  actually  anyway; 
but  we  are  getting  tired  of  being  mendi¬ 
cants  at  the  table  of  a  bunch  of  inter¬ 
national  speculators,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  has  happened. 

The  situation  that  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  if  this  bill  passes  the  House, 
you  are  going  to  have  quotas  nailed  down 
for  5  years.  I  want  you  to  remember 
the  fact  when  you  are  called  upon  to 
take  this  all  the  way  or  take  none  of  it, 
that  Cuba  went  communistic  when  it 
was  selling  this  country  one-third  of  our 
sugar.  How  long  are  we  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  discriminate  against  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  and  in  favor  of  the  for¬ 
eigner? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  something 
that  ought  to  be  very  carefully  weighed. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  debated  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  so  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  were  duly  elected  by  the 
American  people  could  express  their 
will.  The  American  people  did  not  send 
you  to  the  Congress  to  let  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  write  a  bill  to  be  shoved  through 
this  House  on  a  moment’s  notice  and 
under  a  gag  rule.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  stood  up  and 
were  counted  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross!. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rogers],  in  protesting  this 
rule.  Not  only  is  it  unusual  but  it  is  an 
unnecessary  rule.  If  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  knowing  it  had 
a  deadline  to  meet,  had  brought  this 
legislation  to  the  House  in  due  time  we 
would  not  now  be  confronted  with  this 
pressure  move.  Just  think  of  it :  this  rule 
was  approved  by  the  Rules  Committee  at 
12:15  this  afternoon.  This  is  a  bad 
precedent  that  will  be  set  this  afternoon 
if  the  pending  procedure  is  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  House  so  that  it  can  be 
amended.  Why  should  it  come  in  under 
a  gag  rule?  Page  23  of  the  bill  contains 
a  provision  by  which  the  President  can 
withhold  quotas  if  a  country  fails  to 
cooperate,  a  country  that  is  benefiting. 
But  then  it  uses  these  famous  words : 
“The  President  shall,  unless  he  deter¬ 
mines  such  suspension  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  national  interest,  suspend  any 
quota,  proration  of  quota,"  and  so  forth. 
You  remember  the  old  Battle  Act  by 
which  the  President  could  withhold  for¬ 
eign  aid  from  any  country  which  sold 
strategic  materials  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Battle  Act  is  a  dead  letter 
today  or  practically  a  dead  letter  and  has 
been  under  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and 
under  Kennedy.  Why?  Because  Pres¬ 
idents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Ken¬ 
nedy  found  it  to  be  in  the  national 


interest  not  to  invoke  the  Battle  Act  and 
stop  the  trading'  in  strategic  materials 
with  Communist  countries.  To  leave  to 
any  President — I  do  not  care  who  he 
is — the  exclusive  determination  of  na¬ 
tional  interest  takes  practically  all  the 
teeth  out  of  this  provision.  What  is  in 
the  national  interest?  Everything  is  in 
the  national  interest.  So  I  say  that  you 
might  as  well  throw  the  provision  out  of 
the  window,  because  it  will  not  be  in¬ 
voked.  It  was  not  used  under  the  Battle 
Act  except  in  very  rare  instances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  ought  to  be  de¬ 
feated  and  the  bill  brought  in  so  that 
we  can  amend  it  in  this  and  other 
respects. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1962 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1962  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12154,  with  Mr. 
Davis  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  is  recognized  for  1 y2  hours,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven] 
is  recognized  for  114  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley], 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief  in 
presenting  this  legislation.  However,  I 
do  want  to  make  a  few  observations: 
First,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  has  worked  so  well  for  so  long 
that  the  average  housewife  in  America 
has  not  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  a  program  in  effect  for  more 
than  25  years.  During  all  of  that  time, 
both  in  war  and  in  peace,  we  have  had 
an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  has  op¬ 
erated  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  wide 
fluctuations  in  prices.  It  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  year  in  and  year  out.  Dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  life  of  the  program,  we 
have  had  a  very  reliable  source  of  supply 
just  off  our  southern  coast  on  the  island 
of  Cuba.  We  acquired  in  excess  of  3 
million  tons  of  our  sugar  from  Cuba. 
However,  when  Cuba  went  communistic 
and  we  broke  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba,  we  authorized  the  President  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


to  issue  permits  to  bring  sugar  in  from 
other  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  the  sugar  program,  I  am  quite 
certain,  are  familiar  to  all  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House.  It  means  life  or 
death  to  the  domestic  industry,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  our  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  cannot  compete  with  foreign 
sources.  So,  the  program  came  into  ef¬ 
fect,  first,  to  protect  our  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  and  our  domestic  consumers,  and 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  That  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  as  a  result  of  this  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  all  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  I  expected  to  receive 
recommendations  from  the  administra¬ 
tion.  I  would  like  for  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  to  hear  this.  We 
waited  the  entire  session  out,  and  I  did 
not  receive  recommendations  from  the 
administration  concerning  the  sugar 
program  or  legislation  related  thereto. 
We  waited  into  this  session — well  into 
the  session— and  we  still  did  not  receive 
recommendations  from  the  administra¬ 
tion.  So,  realizing  that  we  were  facing 
a  deadline,  I  announced  that  notwith¬ 
standing  a  lack  of  l-ecommendation  from 
the  present  administration,  we  would 
start  hearings  on  a  certain  date.  We 
did  start  hearings.  The  hearings  were 
continued  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
I  announced  to  begin  with  that  all  in¬ 
terested  persons  desiring  to  be  heard 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  That  was  doixe.  All  pei'sons  de¬ 
siring  to  be  heard  were  actually  heard. 
Then,  we  went  into  executive  session. 
Day  after  day  after  day  we  considered 
this  bill,  paragraph  by  paragraph.  We 
were  faced,  then,  with  this  situation:  At 
my  suggestion,  the  domestic  industry 
held  conferences  during  all  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress  and  all  of  this  session 
of  Congress.  They  worked  diligently 
and  carefully  in  trying  to  comprise,  and 
compose  all  of  their  differences.  They 
collaborated  with  Members  of  Congress 
who  were  interested  in  the  people  in  the 
new  growing  areas,  the  people  living  in 
areas  which  now  want  to  get  into  the 
sugarbeet  business,  01'  sugarcane  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  industry  was  able  to 
reconcile  and  compose  differences.  They 
agreed  upon  the  domestic  program . 
Then  I  suggested  that  they  take  it  up 
with  the  administration  in  an  effort  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  regarding  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  they  had  agreed  upon.  That 
was  done;  and  after  many  conferences 
with  officials  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  the  domestic  industry 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive.  So,  when  we  started  our  delibera¬ 
tions  we  had  that  much  of  an  agreement. 
We  then  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
passing  upon  very  serious  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  had  been  submitted  by  the 
administration.  The  first  was  a  recom- 
meixdation  which  proposed  to  do  away 
with  quotas  and  to  go  on  what  they 
called  a  global-quota  basis,  which  actu¬ 
ally  meant  1x0  quotas  at  all.  The  second 
was  a  recommendation  to  the  effect  that 
we  recapture  these  so-called  premiums. 
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We  know  enough  about  this  program 
to  realize  that  if  we  do  away  with  quotas 
and  do  away  with  premiums,  the  only 
thing  you  have  left  will  be  payments 
to  the  domestic  producers,  and  those 
payments  would  stand  up  like  a  sore 
thumb  and  would  be  difficult  for  us  to 
justify.  And  I,  for  one,  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  this  program  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  worked  so  well  in  so  many 
areas  and  means  so  much. 

So  we  took  a  vote  on  these  proposals 
and  the  global-quota  idea  was  rejected, 

I  think  unanimously.  The  recapture  of 
premiums  was  likewise  unanimously  re- 
jected. 

Then  we  took  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  we  should  deal  with  our  friends, 
so  we  expanded  this  act  to  include  15  or 
16  new  countries,  mostly  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Bear  in  mind  that  our  one 
main  objective  was  to  acquire  an  abun¬ 
dant  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar  for 
the  domestic  market,  and  that  I  think  we 
have  done  under  this  bill. 

When  the  Soviets  joined  hands  with 
Cuba,  the  two  countries  controlled  about 
75  percent  of  the  free  sugar  in  the  world 
market.  If  that  is  true,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  those  two,  working  together, 
might  very  well  manipulate  the  world 
markets,  drive  prices  down  to  starvation 
levels,  or  carry  prices  up  20  or  25  cents 
per  pound. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
a  housewife.  ,  I  am  just  wondering  what 
is  the  matter  with  Ohio  sugar.  It  used 
to  be  nice  and  sweet  and  there  used  to 
be  a  lot  of  it.  I  understand  that  it  gets 
cut  down  under  this  proposal,  which 
would  make  things  quite  difficult  for  our 
sugar  industry. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  What  is  the  matter 
with  Ohio  sugar?  The  farmers  of  Ohio 
think  we  did  not  get  a  square  deal  in 
this.  Ohio  has  quite  a  little  bit  of  su- 
garbeet  area. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Ohio  farmer  has  been  treated  just  as 
fairly  as  any  other  farmer  in  any  other 
section  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Then  I  think  it  is  too 
bad  for  the  farmers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  farmers  of  the 
country  could  not  stay  in  the  sugar 
business  and  would  face  bankruptcy  if 
we  did  not  have  this  program.  They  will 
all  tell  you  that. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  But  I  believe  there 
will  not  be  as  much  sugar  in  the  United 
States  when  this  bill  is  passed,  if  it  is 
passed,  and  I  suppose  you  are  quite  able 
to  do  that;  there  will  not  be  as  much 
sugar  as  we  have  now. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  yes.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  more  sugar  will  be 
produced  on  the  mainland  and  in  the 
offshore  areas.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  left  the  impression, 
I  think,  that  the  sugar  growers  had  not 
been  treated  well  under  this  act.  The 
truth  is  they  got  all  the  deficit  from 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands,  and  they  have  now  frozen  those 


deficits  into  the  permanent  allocation, 
and  they  are  perfectly  happy, 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  The  gentleman  does 
not  mention  Ohio  sugar. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  did  not  know  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  Ohio  sugar;  I  never 
heard  of  Ohio  sugar. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  We  have  heard  of  it 
in  Ohio.  It  has  been  a  very  fine  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  sugar  of  this  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  as 
sweet  as  the  delightful  lady  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man;  it  is  very  sweet  sugar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
producers,  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  could  produce  every  pound  of 
sugar  that  we  consume  if  they  were 
given  that  opportunity? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  probably  right,  but  only  at  a  higher 
price  to  consumers  and  a  higher  subsidy 
than  we  are  now  paying. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  this  is  in  effect 
a  sort  of  foreign  giveaway. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  some  more  foreign 
aid,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  go  back  to  this 
proposition.  Why  are  the  people  in  the 
domestic  industry  coming  to  my  office, 
and  every  one  of  them  are  .for  this  bill? 
What  should  I  do  about  it?  Vote  against 
it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  up  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  know,  but  how  would 
the  gentleman  feel  if  everybody  that 
came  to  him  was  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  this  is  the  first 
time  the  gentleman  has  ever  asked  how 
he  should  vote.  I.  am  sure  he  can  make 
up  his  mind  on  that.  Is  the  gentleman 
doing  that  because  the  administration 
failed  to  provide  reports?  Is  that  the 
reason  we  get  this  bill  here  under  in 
effect  a  suspension  of  the  rules  on  the 
adoption  of  the  rule? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  my 
committee  is  to  blame  for  delaying  ac¬ 
tion  on  this  bill.  We  have  tried  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  much 
as  possible.  And  I  am  not  blaming  the 
administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  why  this  does 
not  have  a  report  from  the  administra¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  is  a  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  not  get  the 
views  of  the  administration? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  got  the  adminis¬ 
tration  views  on  the  administration  bill. 
But  this  is  a  different  bill — a  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  In  view  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentlewom¬ 
an  from  Ohio  I  think  we  ought  to  clear 
up  one  point;  that  is,  that  the  amount 
of  sugar,  the  3  million  tons,  that  was 
taken  away  from  Cuba  as  a  Communist 


nation  did  not  go  to  the  American  farm¬ 
er,  did  it? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  not  all  of  it;  cer¬ 
tainly  not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle¬ 
man  says,  “not  all  of  it.”  Not  any  of  it 
went  to  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  reserved  only  a 
million  and  a  half  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  not 
what  I  am  talking  about.  The  extension 
before  of  the  Sugar  Act  dealt  with  buy¬ 
ing  sugar  from  other  countries.  What 
Mrs.  Bolton  is  interested  in  is  the  Ohio 
farmer.  I  am  interested  in  the  Texas 
farmer.  My  point  is  this,  that  every  one 
of  the  foreign  countries  that  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  division  of  the  sugar 
that  was  taken  away  from  Cuba  has 
fared  100  percent  better  than  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  ratio  has  changed  from  55-45 
to  60-40. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Almost  60-40. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  may  be  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  in¬ 
crease  actually  represented  what  the 
American  producer  was  getting  as  defi¬ 
cits  from  the  offshore  production,  did  it 
not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  talking  about  the  domestic  and 
foreign  production.  The  domestic  por¬ 
tion  of  the  60  percent,  or  59.4  percent, 
includes  the  production  of  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Take  that  out  and  that  is  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  amount  of  sugar  we 
use.  So  the  offshore  producer  is  put  in 
an  odd  situation,  in  my  opinion.  He 
does  not  get  to  produce  nearly  as  much 
as  people  are  led  to  believe  he  does. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  anybody  has  not 
been  held  up  on  Capitol  Hill  it  is  the  off¬ 
shore  producer.  They  are  satisfied. 
They  tell  me  they  are  happy.  Now,  why 
should  we  be  unhappy  about  it? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  should 
have  to  differ  with  the  gentleman  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  think  they  are  all  happy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  meetings  when  the  industry 
was  going  into  this  situation.  The  new 
producers  have  been  blocked  completely 
out  of  consideration  in  this  bill. 

Mi'.  COOLEY.  Did  the  gentleman  ap¬ 
pear  before  our  committee  in  the  interest 
of  his  producers? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  have  on 
several  occasions.  I  have  stated  that  I 
wanted  to  appear,  but  I  was  not  allowed 
to  appear  last  year,  because  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  was  the  only  man  that  was 
heard. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  had  open  hearings 
this  session.  I  certainly  did  not  deny 
the  gentleman  the  right  to  appear. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  We  had  rep¬ 
resentatives  there  from  my  area. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  sure  they  were. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  ap¬ 
pealing  for  them. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  doing  it  very  well. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  The  domestic  beet  pro¬ 
ducers  have  received  a  gain  of  640,000 
tons  since  we  took  away  the  Cuban 
quota.  The  domestic  cane  producers 
have  received  an  increase  of  246,000 
tons,  and  when  I  say  domestic,  I  mean 
the  mainland  cane  producers  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Florida.  They  have  received 
246,000  tons.  That  is  a  total  of  786,000 
tons  that  the  mainland  growers  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  48 
States — now  the  50  States — have  received 
since  we  took  the  quota  away  from 
Cuba.  That  is  approximately  23  or 
24  percent  of  the  total  Cuban  allo¬ 
cation  in  the  very  beginning.  So  to 
say  that  they  have  gained  nothing  from 
the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  sugar  sim¬ 
ply  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The 
786,000  tons  have  gone  to  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  How  much 
of  that  was  offshore  deficit  that  was 
translated  into  continental  production? 

Mr.  COOLEY,  What  difference  does 
it  make? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  It  makes  a 
lot  of  difference. 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  was  not  a  pound 
of  it  that  was  offshore  deficit  translated 
into  continental  production.  4 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Of  that  740,- 
000  tons  that  he  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Am  I  to 
understand  that  of  this  cane  from  the 
Cuban  quota,  the  American  farmer  got 
20  percent  of  the  Cuban  quota? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  cannot  understand 
why  you  would  be  up  here  griping  and 
complaining  now.  In  1960  and  1961  and 
1962,  every  farmer  in  America  could 
have  planted  every  acre  of  his  land  in 
sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  have  the  right  to  be  heard  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  stand  here  and  have  it 
said  that  I  am  griping.  If  you  want  to 
call  it  griping — that  is  all  right,  but  when 
it  involves  the  people  I  represent,  you  are 
going  to  see  me  griping  on  this  floor 
or  any  place  else  and  you  can  call  it 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  compliment  our  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  for  taking  the  initia¬ 
tive  he  has  in  bringing  this  bill  forward 
because  we  all  know  that  the  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  expires  on  June  30.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  fact,  as  our  chairman  has 
indicated,  he  took  the  initiative  in  our 
committee  and  presented  the  bill.  We 
had  extensive  hearings  even  though  the 
administration  did  not  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  that  they  should  have  taken.  I  do 


want  to  clear  up  one  point  which,  ap¬ 
parently,  has  caused  some  confusion 
here.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers!  has  raised  this  point.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has 
presented  some  figures  which  I  think 
need  some  clarification.  The  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Ohio  has  raised  some  ques¬ 
tion.  I  would  like  to  ask  our  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  if  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  the  figures  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  presented  are  the 
quota  figure  that  are  set  by  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  fi’om  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  figures  I  presented 
are  the  difference  between  what  the  do¬ 
mestic  growers  were  receiving  prior  to 
the  Cuban  blackout  and  what  they  are 
presently  receiving.  Now  they  are 
getting  a  substantial  portion  of  the  sugar 
that  previously  had  been  otherwise  allo¬ 
cated.  The  gentleman  will  bear  in  mind 
that  there  had  been  no  farm  allocations 
in  the  United  States,  that  is  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  during  the  last  2 
years.  Everybody  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  all  that  they  wanted  to  grow.  Our 
domestic  producers  were  growing  the 
quantity  as  shown  by  these  figures,  and 
this  bill  assures  them  of  continuing  the 
production  that  they  had  acquired  under 
the  unlimited  provision. 

So  they  are  now  getting  786,000  tons 
more  than  they  were  getting,  and,  ob¬ 
viously,  the  biggest  part  of  that  comes 
from  the  Cuban  quota,  because  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  bear  in  mind  we  have  in  this 
bill  fixed  the  Cuban  quota  at  1,500,000 
tons  and  we  have  allocated  another  mil¬ 
lion  tons  to  other  countries.  That  leaves 
more  than  700,000  tons  of  the  sugar  from 
Cuba  that  has  gone  to  domestic  produc¬ 
ers.  It  cannot  be  figured  in  any  other 
way, 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wTill  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  answered  the  question  in 
the  affirmative,  that  the  figures  he  has 
quoted  are  the  quota  figures  set  by  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LATTA.  It  seems  very  important 
to  bring  this  matter  into  perspective 
after  the  suspension  of  quotas.  During 
the  last  year  we  have  been  seeing  about 
2,800,000  tons  of  sugar  being  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  distinguished  chairman  to  page  8 
of  the  majority  report  which  reads: 

The  probability  of  future  acreage  reduc¬ 
tions  for  old  growers  is  compounded  by  the 
level  of  the  basic  beet  quota — 2,650,000  tons 
as  compared  with  a  1962  crop  now  esti¬ 
mated  to  yield  2,800,000  tons  of  sugar.  The 
low  level  of  the  industry’s  current  carryover, 
due  to  last  year’s  below  average  yields,  will 
probably  avoid  the  need  for  acreage  cuts 
for  old  beet  growers  for  1963.  Under  these 
circumstances,  as  Secretary  Freeman  has 
said,  acreage  restrictions  next  year  appear 
unlikely. 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  according  to  your 
own  statement  in  the  majority  report, 
that  after  1963  we  can  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  a  cut  in  the  current  beet  produc¬ 
tion,  domestic? 


Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  say  whether  there  is  reason 
to  expect  a  reduction. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  not  speaking  about 
production,  I  am  speaking  about  the  fig¬ 
ures  that  are  outlined  in  the  bill;  I  am 
talking  about  the  current  beet  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  fixed  the  quota  at  2,800,000 
tons,  whereas  the  figures  that  you  are 
establishing  under  this  bill  apparently 
give  the  United  States  only  2,650,000  tons. 
So  we  actually  have  a  reduction  in  total 
production  of  domestic  beet  sugar  of  150,- 
000  tons  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
this  carryover.  We  need  not  expect  this 
reduction  for  the  year  1963,  but  after 
that  we  can  expect  at  least  150,000  tons 
reduction  in  domestic  beet  production 
as  compared  to  the  2,800,000  that  are 
presently  being  produced.  Is  not  that  a 
fact? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  may  be  a  fact,  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  was  definitely  under 
the  impression  that  the  allocation  is  150,- 
000  tons  more  than  the  planted  acreage. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  One  point 
I  think  should  be  brought  out  so  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  not 
wrestled  with  this  very  difficult  and  com¬ 
plex  problem  as  the  committee  has,  may 
have  some  comprehension,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  we  authorized  through  domes¬ 
tic  producers  cane  and  beet,  all  of  the 
production  that  we  can  possibly  process? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  chairman  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  for  bringing  this  legislation  before 
us  at  this  time.  I  have  read  with  inter¬ 
est  the  statement  of  Frank  Kemp  before 
your  distinguished  committee,  where  he 
represented  the  growers  and  producers, 
practically  the  entire  industry,  and  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  the  manner  in 
which  this  representative  presented  their 
case.  I  think  that  is  a  tribute  to  the 
industry. 

The  gentleman  has  brought  this  bill 
before  us.  Although  we  never  get  every¬ 
thing  we  want,  I  think  we  should  support 
the  bill.  So  I  hope  that  we  can  get 
ahead  with  this,  because  the  industry 
needs  the  bill  very  badly.  We  have  had 
these  shortages  for  so  long  it  has  been 
difficult  for  them  to  plan.  I  would  urge 
that  we  accept  this  bill  and  recognize 
that  we  never  can  get  everything  we 
want. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Our  committee  holds 
the  gentleman  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred  in  very  high  regard.  He  made 
a  magnificent  presentation  on  behalf  of 
the  industry. 

Mi\  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  will  recall 
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when  I  spoke  during  consideration  of  the 
rule  I  said  I  hoped  he  would  explain  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  why  the 
increases  in  domestic  consumption  could 
not  be  reserved  for  our  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.  I  am  talking  about  our  conti¬ 
nental  producers.  I  will  not  debate  the 
allocation  of  what  was  Cuba’s  allotment 
because  we  would  get  into  all  kinds  of 
ramifications.  It  is  very  simple  that  the 
anticipated  increase  in  domestic  demand 
could  be  reserved  for  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  need  only  remind  the 
gentleman  that  when  the  first  sugar  bill 
was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt,  he 
said  that  this  production  in  the  domestic 
area  should  not  be  increased. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  does  not  mean 
anything  to  me. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  does  to  me.  It  is 
uneconomical  to  produce  it  domestically. 
It  has  to  be  on  an  artificial  basis.  You 
talk  about  artificial  price  supports,  this 
bill  here  is  important  in  all  areas  of  this 
country  and  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Hawaii.  To  let  it  all  be  grown 
here  and  keep  this  offshore  sugar  out, 
we  would  have  to  make  compensatory 
payments  to  domestic  farmers  to  keep 
them  in  business. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  was  not  directing  my 
remarks  to  any  such  concept  that  all  off¬ 
shore  sugar  should  be  kept  out.  All  I 
am  talking  about  is  the  anticipated  in¬ 
crease  in  our  annual  consumption,  possi¬ 
bly  1  percent.  Why  cannot  that  be 
reserved  to  domestic  producers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
rMr.  Teague],  they  are  producing  up  to 
mill  capacity.  We  made  .provision  in 
here  for  an  increase  of  50,000  tons  a 
year,  which  is  enough  to  assure  the 
building  of  a  new  mill  each  year.  Every¬ 
body  is  happy  about  that.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  be  pleased  about  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1962  Sugar  Act 
amendments  we  are  now  considering  are 
of  great  importance  to  Florida  and  the 
Nation.  Sugar  is  a  vital  commodity,  and 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  our  na¬ 
tional  economy.  I  heartily  commend  the 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  Agriculture 
Committee  of  this  House,  and  feel  that 
its  fine  judgment  reflected  here  in  this 
sugar  bill  will  long  be  remembered.  The 
wisdom  of  this  committee,  evidenced  in 
the  orderly,  thorough  manner  which  the 
sugar  legislation  before  us  now  was  writ¬ 
ten,  and  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  ca¬ 
pable  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Chairman  Harold 
Cooley,  is  bound  to  stand  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  future  sugar  legislation.  I  be¬ 
lieve  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
should  extend  congratulations  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  bill  presented  for  consideration 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  all  of  the  sugar 
produced  in  Florida  is  extracted  from 
sugarcane  grown  in  my  district.  The 
fertile  mucklands  of  the  Everglades  rank 
among  the  world’s  best  for  growing  sugar¬ 


cane,  and  these  lands  will  be  given  new 
opportunity  with  passage  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  before  us  now.  Florida  is  ably  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
Eighth  District  of  Florida,  Congressman 
Billy  Matthews.  The  producers  and 
consumers  of  Florida  owe  Congressman 
Matthews  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  dili¬ 
gence  and  interest  in  representing  them 
on  the  committee.  His  efforts  in  forging 
this  legislation  are  certainly  related  to 
our  State  receiving  an  equitable  portion 
of  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 

I  further  believe  some  note  should  be 
taken  of  the  unanimity  shown  by  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  Months  of 
preparation  were  involved  in  the  united 
position  taken  by  the  industry  on  the 
question  of  apportioning  the  sugar  mar¬ 
ket  of  America.  I  also  feel  that  the  sugar 
interests  of  Florida  should  receive  com¬ 
mendation  for  contributing  their  fair 
share  to  this  united  position.  As  a  result, 
the  bill  before  us  now  includes  provisions 
for  the  security  of  all  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers. 

In  testimony  presented  to  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  during  the  time  it  was 
hearing  sugar  legislation,  I  urged  that 
there  be  two  alterations  to  the  present 
Sugar  Act.  Namely,  these  alterations 
were,  first,  that  there  be  an  increase  in 
the  marketing  quota  for  mainland  cane 
producers;  second,  that  the  portion  of  the 
foreign  quota  allocated  to  Cuba  prior  to 
the  takeover  of  that  nation  by  Com¬ 
munist  Castro  be  reduced. 

I  also  introduced  legislation  to  accom¬ 
plish  these  purposes,  and  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  committee  adopted  these 
provisions  in  the  legislation  which  it  has 
presented  to  the  House. 

This  legislation  allows  an  increase  in 
domestic  marketing  quotas  which  equal 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  sugar 
market.  Greater  opportunity  is  provided 
by  the  assignment  of  63  percent  of  the 
future  growth  in  sugar  consumption  to 
the  domestic  industry. 

The  mainland  cane  area,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Florida  and  Louisiana,  has  been 
allotted  an  incerase  of  some  35  percent 
to  895,000  tons  for  the  first  year  of  this 
new  plan,  1962.  The. entire  mainland 
cane  area  looks  to  the  future  with  high 
hopes  of  greater  production  and  market 
stability. 

Speaking  for  Florida,  this  increase  in 
the  mainland  cane  quota  will  mean 
greater  job  opportunities  and  markets 
for  many  segments  of  our  economy. 
More  than  200,000  tons  of  sugar  were 
produced  in  my  district  by  existing 
mills  utilizing  the  1960-61  crop.  With 
expansion  scheduled,  Florida  growers 
and  processors  are  building  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  our  State  to  guarantee  that 
this  Nation  will  always  have  a  reliable 
source  for  one  of  its  most  vital  commod¬ 
ities. 

We  have  learned  from  the  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  of  Cuba  what  it  means  to 
depend  heavily  on  a  foreign  source  for 
this  precious  product.  Not  only  did  the 
United  States  allow  Cuban  sugar  to  be 
imported  at  the  loss  of  marketing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  American  fanners,  but  suf¬ 
fered  the  ingraditude  of  expropriation 
and  harassment  prior  to  taking  action 


to  end  this  absurd  condition.  The  bill 
we  have  now  is  a  good  example  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  our  own,  and  I  am  hopeful 
we  can  do  more  of  this  kind  of  legislat¬ 
ing  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  new  sugar 
legislation  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
present  Sugar  Act  is  due  to  expire  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  Farmers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  all  over  America  must  have  this 
new  assurance  that  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  stable,  and  that  they  will  have 
their  rightful  share  of  that  market, 
in  order  to  plan  their  plantings  and 
harvesting.  The  American  consumer 
must  have  this  legislation  to  attain  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  marketplace.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  give  prompt  passage  to  the  legislation 
presented  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  certainly  want  to  as¬ 
sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers], 
who  preceded  me.  I  represent  perhaps 
the  largest  sugar  district  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
beet  growers  and  .the  cane  growers  in 
my  district,  the  sugar  mills,  the  raw 
sugar  mill  owners,  the  workers  in  those 
mills,  the  refiners  and  the  workers  in 
the  refined  sugar  industry — in  other 
words,  the  farmers  and  workers,  every¬ 
one  as  far  as  I  know  is  essentially 
satisfied. 

I  do  want  to  compliment  and  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman,  and  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of*  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  bringing  out  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  rule  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  which,  in  turn,  was  considered  by 
the  full  committee  and  defeated.  I  hope 
to  stick  by  this  bill  as  drawn,  as  it  is 
now  before  us.  And,  I  know  that  by  and 
large  every  segment  of  the  American 
people  connected  with  or  having  an 
interest  in  the  sugar  industry  is  for  this 
bill  as  presented  before  the  House  right 
now. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  There  are  two  ques¬ 
tions  I  would  like  to  ask.  First,  in  order 
to  get  this  23-percent  figure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  men¬ 
tioned,  into  proper  perspective,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  what  the  increase  in 
domestic  consumption  of  sugar  has  been 
since  we  terminated  our  Sugar  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  with  Cuba? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  How  much  increase  in 
domestic  consumption  ? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  consumption,  yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know.  It 
varies  from  year  to  year.  It  has  in¬ 
creased,  but  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
figure. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Then,  it  is  actually 
23  percent  based  upon  the  quota  that 
existed  a  year  and  a  half  ago? 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PoageI,  used  the  figures  and 
related  the  figures  to  the  Cuban  quota 
before  we  terminated  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Cuba.  He  said  the  domestic 
producers  had  23  percent  of  that. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  concept,  how¬ 
ever,  might  be  somewhat  different  based 
upon  the  increased  consumption  since 
that  time,  might  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  our  domestic 
producers  participated  in  the  growth 
right  along.  They  had  participation, 
based  upon  a  growth  formula,  year  after 
year. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Still  based  upon  a 
quota  figure,  with  no  bearing  at  all  on 
the  consumption  figure. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  yes.  It  was  in¬ 
crease  in  consumption.  That  is  growth. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  1959  we  actually 
marketed  9,240,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States;  in  1960,  9,522,000;  in  1961 
we  marketed  9,701,000.  That  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  200,000  tons  a 
year  of  actual  marketing  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  At  this  point  might  I 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  if  as  of  now 
there  has  been  any  expression  of  senti¬ 
ment  for  or  against  the  legislation  before 
us  from  the  administration? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  not  since  the  bill 
was  reported. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  We  have  no  idea  now 
what  the  views  or  the  stand  or  the  sup¬ 
port  or  opposition  to  this  legislation 
might  be  from  the  administration? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  want  to 
join  in  the  statement  made  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
lis]  in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
to  commend  the  committee  for  the  stu¬ 
dious  action  that  was  taken  on  a  tremen¬ 
dous  problem  that  has  confronted  it 
since  the  Cuban  fiasco,  so  to  speak,  and 
to  point  out  that  there  is  an  increased 
production  given  to  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  and  that  the  committee  itself  has 
attempted  to  straighten  out  any  alloca¬ 
tions  or  any  disputes  that  may  arise  as 
evidenced  by  the  statement  on  page  7  of 
the  report  where  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  stated  his  position.  And,  I 
am  sure  that  when  this  legislation  is  ap¬ 
proved  it  will  meet  the  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  has  been  said,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  all  segments  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  are  well  pleased  with  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Cooley,]  himself  makes  this 
statement.  I  believe  the  statement  is 


due  some  amendment.  Not  every  one  is 
pleased.  It  is  true  that  people  in  new 
areas,  such  as  my  own,  where  they  have 
been  producing  a  few  sugarbeets  during 
the  years,  had  rather  have  this  bill  than 
nothing  but  they  have  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  taken  care  of. 

They  feel,  as  I  feel,  that  the  committee 
could  and  should  have  gone  further  and 
permitted  the  domestic  producer  a 
greater  share  of  the  American  market. 
We  had  hoped  for  a  portion  of  the  quota 
previously  granted  to  Cuba.  So,  the  fear 
of  an  inadequate  allotment  now  concerns 
the  people  in  my  area.  They  are  con¬ 
cerned  lest  the  bill  which  is  before  us 
today  will  not  give  them  a  mill  in  the 
near  future.  We  need  50,000  tons  for  a 
new  mill  in  west  Texas  at  this  time. 
Shortly,  we  will  need  additional  mills  in 
west  Texas.  The  bill  is  inadequate  in  the 
light  of  our  needs. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Are  you  growing  beets 
there  now? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  are  growing  a  few  beets 
in  this  area,  but  we  have  no  mill.  With¬ 
out  an  assured  allotment  and  a  mill  we 
can  make  no  progress  in  beet  production. 
Under  the  present  bill  there  is  no  ab¬ 
solute  guarantee  that  we  will  get  a  mill 
in  the  west  Texas  area.  I  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  gentleman’s  committee  with  my 
constituents  in  connection  with  this 
legislation,  urging  greater  U.S.  produc¬ 
tion  of  beets  to  supply  a  larger  portion 
of  the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Did  we  not  provide 
your  area  50,000  tons  a  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  You  have  given  in  the 
bill,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  50,000  tons; 
I  am  trying  to  say  that  there  is  a  great 
demand,  and  a  need  for  a  larger  produc¬ 
tion  on  a  nationwide  basis  and  in  my 
area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
weeks  of  prolonged  hearings,  a  sugar  bill 
has  finally  been  reported  out  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  It  probably  is  not 
going  to  please  everyone.  In  fact,  it 
may  displease  everybody  in  one  respect 
or  another.  But  it  is  the  result  of  legis¬ 
lative  give  and  take. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  faced  with 
a  real  time  deadline,  as  the  present 
Sugar  Act  expires  -on  June  30,  1962. 
However,  in  all  fairness  I  should  say  that 
I  do  not  think  anyone  should  be  dis¬ 
illusioned  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen. 
If  the  House  passes  the  bill  today,  it  goes 
over  to  the  other  body.  I  assume  there 
will  be  long  and  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  bill  over  on  the  other  side.  Then, 
the  bill  goes  to  conference.  I  foresee — 
and  I  warn  the  Committee  right  now — 
that  it  can  look  for  an  extension  of  the 
present  Sugar  Act  for  a  period  of,  per¬ 
haps,  60  or  90  days,  until  the  legislation 
now  before  us  can  be  finally  resolved. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  done  my  best  to 
facilitate  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
In  fact,  I  think  my  good  chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  will  admit  that  on 
many  occasions  I  suggested  to  him  that 
the  committee  give  priority  to  the  sugar 
bill  over  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  which 
will  be  considered  tomorrow.  The  omni¬ 
bus  farm  bill  does  not  apply  to  1962 
crops.  Therefore,  we  could  well  have  de¬ 
voted  full  time  to  the  sugar  bill.  We 
spent  all  too  much  time  on  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  while  the  chairman  was  trying 
to  get  that  one  lonely  vote  he  finally 
wiggled  out  of  one  member  so  he  could 
report  out  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  would  extend 
the  act  for  5  years.  It  would  increase 
domestic  sugar  quotas  over  what  they 
are  under  present  law.  It  would  retain 
the  traditional  quota  system  for  obtain¬ 
ing  foreign  sugar  supplies.  It  would 
establish  a  Cuban  drawback  of  1.5  mil¬ 
lion  tons  which  would  for  1  year  be  tem¬ 
porarily  distributed  to  foreign  nations. 
It  changes  deficit  allocations.  It  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  some  legis¬ 
lative  tools  to  prevent  discrimination  by 
foreign  governments  against  American 
sugar  firms.  It  authorizes  the  President 
to  pay  the  Dominican  Republic  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  U.S.  sugar  company  some 
$22.8  million  as  a  refund  for  the  same 
amount  withheld  in  1960  and  1961  from 
the  quota  premium  on  some  sugar  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Dominican  Republic. 
It  cuts  down  on  the  importation  of  white 
sugar.  It  provides  a  small  liquid  sugar 
quota.  It  earmarks  some  50,000  tons 
per  year  for  new  sugar  producers  in  the 
United  States,  and  finally  it  contains  my 
amendment  to  prevent  the  confiscation 
of  American  property  by  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  or  any  political  subdivisions  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  which  seek  to  obtain  the 
valuable  right  to  sell  sugar  in  the  U.S. 
market. 

Personally  I  feel  that  it  is  high  time 
that  we  serve  notice  on  any  nation  which 
seeks  a  sugar  quota  that  as  a  nation  we 
will  not  tolerate  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  American  citizens.  Hence, 
in  committee,  I  proposed  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  you  will  find  beginning  on 
page  22,  line  22  to  the  end  of  line  2  on 
page  24  of  the  bill.  My  amendment  does 
not  of  course  preclude  the  legitimate  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
by  any  foreign  nation.  It  just  requires 
adequate  compensation,  that  is  all. 

Now  I  recognize  that  there  are  provi¬ 
sions  in  this  bill  which  are  objection¬ 
able.  This  bill  must  still  go  through 
the  Senate  and  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  where  I  hope  improvements  can  be 
made.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  delayed  and  delayed  its  sub¬ 
mission  of  sugar  legislation  this  session, 
we  are  now  faced  with  the  immediate 
need  of  an  extension  of  this  program. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  main  objective 
of  this  sugar  legislation  is  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  all  times  to 
our  growing  population  at  reasonable 
prices  to  the  consumer.  Furthermore, 
the  bill  gives  American  producers  a  big¬ 
ger  share  of  the  U.S.  market.  Domestic 
producers  who  now  supply  about  54  per¬ 
cent  of  the  basic  U.S.  sugar  needs  would 
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get  a  new  basic  quota  of  nearly  60  per¬ 
cent.  The  Cuban  quota  of  1.5  million 
tons  is  put  on  a  standby  basis  until  com¬ 
munism  is  eradicated  from  the  island. 
Until  Cuba  is  free  from  Communist  rule, 
the  Cuban  quota  would  be  reallocated  to 
other  foreign  suppliers  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill. 

I  was  not  much  enthused  to  vote  for  a 
closed  rule  on  this  bill.  However,  this  in 
a  sense  is  a  tax  bill  and  a  bill  which  sets 
specific  sugar  quotas  for  a  number  of 
countries  and  our  own  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  committee  spent  at  least 
2  weeks  setting  the  quotas  after  many 
arguments  and  many  changes.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  the  committee  finally  agreed  upon 
the  quota  formula  set  out  in  the  bill.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  an  open  rule  had 
been  granted  on  the  bill  it  would  only 
result  in  the  greatest  confusion  if  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  lower  or  raise 
quotas  or  to  include  countries  not  now 
included. 

This  is  not  the  administration  sugar 
bill.  It  is  a  far  departure  from  what  the 
administration  wanted.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  proposed  global  quotas  which 
would  have  permitted  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  allocate  quotas  to  countries  at 
its  sole  discretion.  This  for  all  practical 
purposes  might  result  in  making  the 
sugar  bill  an  instrument  for  a  worldwide 
welfare  program.  The  committee,  there¬ 
fore,  wrote  its  own  version  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  and  in  so  doing  retained  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  quota  allotments.  May  I  say  ad¬ 
visedly  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  with  its  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
legislation  was  in  a  much  better  position 
to  allocate  quotas  than  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  which  would  primarily  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  foreign  policy  instead  of  looking 
after  the  interests  of  our  domestic 
growers  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  always  had  an  ample  supply 
of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

I  voted  against  section  18  of  the  bill  in 
committee  as  did  many  members  of  the 
committee.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no 
legal  responsibility  on  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  give  a  windfall  of  $22.8  million 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Cases  in¬ 
volving  this  controversial  item  are  now 
pending  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  and 
I  do  not  think  the  Congress  should  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  due  process  of  law  in  this 
regard.  I,  therefore  urge  that  section  18 
be  stricken  from  the  bill  when  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  strike  is  offered.  In  considering 
this  bill  under  a  closed  rule  one  may 
have  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet 
in  the  hope  that  some  adjustment  of  the 
controversial  items  may  be  arrived  at  in 
conference  between  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate.  In  spite  of  many  misgivings  about 
the  legislation  now  under  consideration, 
it  is  about  the  best  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  can  offer  under  prevailing 
circumstances.  I  therefore  expect  to 
vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  world  price 
for  sugar,  does  the  gentleman  know? 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  About  3  cents  per 
pound.  In  1961  it  averaged  2.91  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  about  $2.60  a  hun¬ 
dred,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  is  about  3  cents  a 
pound  in  New  York,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  price  of 
sugar  in  this  country? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  About  6  cents  per 
pound.  In  1961  it  averaged  5.36  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  substantially  bet¬ 
ter;  about  $6.50,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Whatever  it  figui'es 
out;  that  is  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
this  afternoon  about  a  reasonable  price 
for  sugar.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
administration  has  been  reluctant  to 
speak  on  this  subject  because  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  reconcile  an  endorsement 
of  this  bill  with  the  position  that  it  has 
taken  on  free  trade  through  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  May  I  again  emphasize 
that  this  is  not  an  administration  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  written  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  The  committee 
repudiated  the  administration  position 
on  global  quotas.  I  felt,  as  did  others 
in  the  committee,  that  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  fixing  quotas  should  be 
reserved  to  the  Congress.  In  this  bill  we 
account  for  every  pound  of  sugar.  I  am 
opposed  to  having  the  Department  of 
State  to  juggle  these  quotas  around  and 
distribute  them  at  their  discretion  for 
political  purposes  in  the  operation  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  would 
be  quite  a  situation,  with  sugar  on  the 
world  market  at  $2  and  some  cents  and 
domestically  at  $6  and  some  cents,  if  the 
New  Frontier  ever  gets  its  free  trade 
bill  through  Congress. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  think  the  committee 
should  be  given  credit  for  refusing  global 
quotas  instead  of  surrendering  all  au¬ 
thority  to  the  Department  of  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  McIntire]. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
few  remarks  I  wish  to  make  on  this  bill 
are  directed  to  two  or  three  points.  The 
first  is  that  I  think  the  committee  and 
the  House  are  indebted  to  the  very  hard 
work  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  producer 
and  processor  elements,  that  after  many, 
many  conferences  got  together  on  a  basic 
accord  on  provisions  of  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  domestic  side  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry.  This  was  a  very  important  step 
toward  the  processing  of  legislation,  and 
whether  we  agree  or  not  on  some  of  the 
detail  of  that  agreement  which  was  made 
outside  the  Congress  and  by  the  indus¬ 
try,  nevertheless  the  fact  is  that  this 
agreement  served  as  a  basis  for  begin¬ 
ning  our  legislative  work  and  was  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  development 
of  this  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  comment  on  the  fact 
that  the  bill  does  for  the  first  time  pro¬ 
vide  for  new  areas  in  the  United  States 


to  come  into  sugar  production.  My  rec¬ 
ollection  in  working  on  the  act  of  1956 
is  that  in  that  act  we  did  not  make 
provision  specifically  for  new  areas  of 
production  here  in  the  United  States. 
This  bill  very  definitely  provides  for 
that,  and  I  think  it  is  a  step  forward  in 
the  development  of  the  sugar  industry 
here  in  the  United  States. 

I  join  with  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  opposition  to  the  proposition 
of  global  quotas  because,  in  my  opinion, 
the  pattern  we  have  here  of  importation 
of  sugar  is  much  better  than  what  would 
prevail  if  we  were  to  have  approved 
global  quotas. 

I  want  also  to  express  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  I  shall  support  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole].  This  is  not  a 
new  position  I  am  taking  in  connection 
with  the  Dominican  matter  of  $22  mil¬ 
lion,  because  when  this  amendment  was 
offered  in  committee  the  first  time  I 
voted  against  it  and  I  also  voted  against 
it  the  second  time  it  was  offered.  I  think 
this  amendment,  which  is  in  the  last  of 
the  bill,  is  entirely  extraneous  to  the 
legislation  we  are  now  considering,  and 
it  is  not  appropriate  because  it  is  before 
the  courts. 

By  and  large  I  recognize  there  are 
details  in  some  areas  of  this  bill  which 
some  individuals  might  wish  to  modify. 
However,  it  is  complicated  legislation 
and  I  feel  very  sincerely  that  the  bill 
which  the  committee  has  presented,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Dominican  provi¬ 
sion,  is  a  sound  bill  and  one  that  I  can 
support.  I  do  feel  that  the  bill,  after 
very  long  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  committee,  is  deserving  of  the  careful 
consideration  of  each  and  every  member 
of  the  committee.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  shall  support  the  bill  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  who  made  the 
statement  a  while  ago  in  response  to  my 
question  that  sugar  could  not  possibly  be 
profitably  produced  domestically?  I  do 
not  know  quite  what  he  meant  by  that 
statement.  Are  not  domestic  producers 
seeking  an  additional  proportion  of  the 
national  sugar  needs? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  May  I  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  to  say,  Yes,  they 
are.  I  would  point  out  however,  to*  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  that  during  the 
past  2  years,  as  far  as  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  it  has  not  been  under 
quotas  and  has  been  limited  only  by  the 
refining  facilities  in  this  country.  So  it 
is  necessary  to  expand  these  facilities  if 
acreage  is  to  be  increased. 

One  further  point  in  connection  with 
the  gentleman’s  question;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  at  all  but  what  we 
have  the  productive  capability  in  this 
country  to  produce  a  substantially  larger 
volume  of  sugar.  However,  when  one 
considers  the  balance  of  prices  then 
there  would  be  a  serious  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  this  could  be 
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done  without  some  increase  in  prices  to 
consumers  in  some  areas.  So  there  is  a 
question  as  to  how  profitable  it  might  be 
to  some  particular  domestic  producers  to 
expand  to  the  proportion  the  gentleman 
has  in  mind. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  115] 


Adair 

Elliott 

Miller,  Clem 

Alford 

Parbstein 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Andersen, 

Pascell 

Monagan 

Minn. 

Finnegan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Anfuso 

Fino 

Morrison 

Ashley 

Flood 

Moulder 

Ashmore 

Flynt 

Multer 

Aspinall 

Fogarty 

Nedzi 

Auchincloss 

Frazier 

Nix 

Ayres 

Frelinghuysen 

Nygaard 

Barrett 

Garland 

Osmers 

Barry 

Gilbert 

Passman 

Bass,  N.H. 

Glenn 

Peterson 

Bell 

Gonzalez 

Powell 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Granahan 

Rains 

Blitch 

Green,  Pa. 

Randall 

Bolling 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Reifel 

Bonner 

Halleck 

Riley 

Bow 

Halpern 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Boykin 

Harrison,  Va. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Brademas 

Harsha 

Robison 

Bray 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rooney 

Brewster 

Healey 

Roosevelt 

Bromwell 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Rosenthal 

Broyhill 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Roudebush 

Bruce 

Holifield 

St.  George 

Buckley 

Holland 

Santangelo 

Cahill 

Horan 

Saund 

Cannon 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Schenck 

Casey 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scranton 

Celler 

Kearns 

Selden 

Chiperfield 

Kee 

Sibal 

Clancy 

Keith 

Smith,  Miss. 

Conte 

Keogh 

Spence 

Cook 

Kilburn 

Stubblefield 

Corbett 

King,  Utah 

Thompson,  La. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Kitchin 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kluczynski 

Tollefson 

Daddario 

Kornegay 

Tupper 

Davis,  James  C.  Kowalski 

Ullman 

Dawson 

Laird 

Vanik 

Dent 

Landrum 

Vinson 

Diggs 

Loser 

Wallhauser 

Donohue 

MoDowell 

Whalley 

Dooley 

McSween 

Whitener 

Dowdy 

Macdonald 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Downing 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Yates 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Mathias 

Merrow 

Zelenko 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  H.R.  12154,  and  finding  it¬ 
self  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  286  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short]. 

(Mr.  SHORT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
do  not  intend  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  H.R.  12154,  I  must  say  that 
there  are  a  good  many  aspects  of  this  bill 


with  which  I  am  not  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment,  and  about  which  I  am  not  very 
happy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  repre¬ 
sent  areas  where  sugarbeets  particularly 
are  grown  who  are  not  too  happy  about 
some  of  the  provisions  contained  in  this 
bill.  Perhaps  uppermost  among  all  of 
those  reasons  is  the  rather,  shall  I  say, 
conservative  treatment  that  has  been 
extended  to  the  domestic  producers  in 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  commend 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas,  Mr.  Rogers,  for  point¬ 
ing  up  as  he  spoke  during  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  rule,  the  reality  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  I  am  real  pleased  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  doing  this,  and 
I  think  the  Members  of  the  House  should 
recognize  the  reality  of  just  exactly  what, 
we  are  not  doing  for  the  domestic  indus¬ 
try,  which  is  a  big  one  in  the  United 
States,  but  perhaps  what  we  are  doing  to 
this  industry. 

I  happen  to  represent  a  part  of  an 
area  in  the  United  States  that  produces 
roughly  8  or  9  or  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  sugarbeets  produced  in  the 
United  States.  My  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen],  rep¬ 
resents  the  Minnesota  side  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  of  the  north  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  better  sugarbeet  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  area  there  are  some  1,500  farmers 
who  raise  sugarbeets.  These  are  small 
farmers.  This  is  a  family  type  of  farm¬ 
ing  operation,  if  there  is  one  in  America. 
We  have  3  processing  plants  in  this 
area  and  while  I  am  talking  about  the 
number  of  farmers  who  are  affected  by 
this  bill  that  produce  sugarbeets  in  the 
United  States,  there  are  some  39,000 
farmers  in  the  United  States  that  pro¬ 
duce  sugarbeets. 

Twice  since  I  have  been  in  Congress 
we  have  extended  temporarily  the  Sugar 
Act.  The  reason  has  been  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  Cuba  was  such  an  indefinite 
one  that  it  was  a  little  bit  difficult  to 
know  what  we  should  do  in  the  way  of 
permanently  revising  and  extending  this 
sugar  legislation.  Of  course,  always  into 
this  consideration  there  came  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  we  should  do  in  the  way 
possibly  of  revising  domestic  sugar  quo¬ 
tas. 

We  were  also  told  that  and  it  was  a 
vital  requirement — and  with  this  I  can 
certainly  agree — that  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  be  in  agreement  on  what  they 
wanted  in  the  way  of  permanent  sugar 
legislation.  In  other  words,  how  large 
the  domestic  quota  should  be ;  more  spe¬ 
cifically,  perhaps,  how  much  the  domes¬ 
tic  quota  should  be  increased.  The  do¬ 
mestic  industry  worked  long  and  very 
hard  on  this.  This  was  a  very  difficult 
agreement  to  come  to.  They  worked 
long  and  hard  over  the  past  several 
months  and  finally  did  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment.  ' 

As  Mr.  Kemp  said  when  appearing 
before  our  committee,  they  sat  down 
around  this  bargaining  table  and  while 
everyone  did  not  get  what  he  wanted, 
this  was  about  the  best  they  could  come 
up  with.  And  with  this  I  have  to  agree. 


I  must  say  that  I  think,  however,  the 
boys  holding  the  cards  for  the  domestic 
industry  perhaps  did  not  hold  not  only- 
all  the  aces  that  they  should  have  held 
or  could  have  held,  but  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  the  other  side  of  the  industry,  those 
representing  the  foreign  interests  in  the 
overall  sugar  picture  did  not  hold  a  few 
wild  cards.  I  am  not  particularly  happy 
or  enthusiastic  about  the  agreement  that 
was  reached  so  far  as  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  was  concerned  and  particularly 
so  far  as  our  domestic  beet  industry  was 
concerned. 

I  must  say  right  here  that  since  this 
agreement  was  entered  into,  there  have 
been  some  provisions  incorporated  into 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering  that 
were  not  a  part  of  the  original  agree¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  pro¬ 
vide  proper  grounds  for  opposing  the  bill 
now  before  us.  But  certainly  it  makes 
it  just  that  much  harder  for  me  to  sup¬ 
port  the  piece  of  legislation  we  are  now 
considering. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  some 
of  my  objections  to  the  bill  that  we  now 
have  before  us  and  may  I  also  attempt 
to  clarify  some  of  the  figures  that  have 
been  tossed  around  here  this  afternoon 
since  we  have  been  considering  this  bill. 
I  will  try  and  leave  with  you  the  real 
picture  of  what  is  happening  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  in  this  bill  and  particu¬ 
larly  what  is  happening  in  the  domestic 
beet  industry.  As  I  have  already  stated 
I  am  not  very  happy  about  the  domestic 
beet  quota  that  is  incorporated  in  this 
bill. 

May  I  read  from  the  separate  views 
that  were  placed  in  the  committee  re¬ 
port  by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]  and  my¬ 
self  in  regard  to  this  thing  I  am  trying 
to  clarify  for  you  now: 

The  adjusted  basic  quota  for  domestic  beet 
sugar  in  1962  would  be  increased  from 
2,400,000  tons  to  2,650,000  tons — an  increase 
of  about  10  percent. 

That  is  250,000  tons  increase  in  our 
domestic  beet  quota,  and  this  is  a  very 
little  bit  more  than  the  total  allocation 
we  have  actually  made  to  one  particular 
foreign  country  that  never  had  a  quota 
before,  namely,  the  country  of  Brazil,  to 
which  we  have  given  190,000  tons  perma¬ 
nent  quota  and  150,000  tons  temporary 
allocation.  Yet  we  increase  our  domestic 
quota  only  in  the  amount  of  250,000  tons. 

This  increase  for  the  domestic  beet 
industry  amounts  to  only  10  percent — a 
10-percent  increase  in  the  domestic  beet 
quota. 

The  adjusted  basic  quota  for  mainland 
cane  sugar  for  1962  would  be  increased  from 
750,000  tons  to  895,000  tons — an  increase  of 
about  20  percent. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  increasing  the 
quota  of  any  segment  of  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry’s  quota,  but  I  cannot  quite  ration¬ 
alize  why  the  domestic  cane  industry  was 
increased  twice  as  much  as  the  domestic 
beet  industry.  I  continue  to  read: 

While  the  formula  for  domestic  beet  par¬ 
ticipation  in  our  domestic  increase  in  sugar 
consumption  has  been  raised  a  few  percent¬ 
age  points,  it  is  apparent  that  if  technologi¬ 
cal  increases  in  our  productive  ability  con¬ 
tinue  at .  the  present  rate,  total  increased 
acreage  of  sugarbeets  during  the  life  of  this 
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bill  will  be  very  modest.  We  point  this  out 
because  we  feel  many  beet  growers  are  an¬ 
ticipating  a  greater  growth  in  sugarbeet 
acreage  than  is  actually  being  provided  for. 

I  think  a  lot  of  beet  growers  in  the 
United  States  are  under  the  very  definite 
illusion  that  they  are  going  to  get  an 
increase  in  their  sugarbeet  acreage.  I 
think  they  are  going  to  be  more  than 
disappointed  when  they  find  out  that 
actually  as  the  years  go  by  they  could 
very  definitely  be  producing  less  than 
they  are  now.  The  technological  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  production  of  beet  and  cane 
sugar  in  the  United  States  is  going  to 
wipe  out  to  some  degree,  in  fact  to  a 
large  degree,  the  increase  in  domestic 
quota  that  is  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

It  has  been  stated  here  today  that  the 
domestic  beet  and  cane  industry,  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  period,  if  you  please, 
has  received  some  benefit  from  the 
3,100,000-ton  quota  that  was  taken 
away  from  Cuba.  I  want  to  say  here 
and  now,  and  I  hope  everyone  under¬ 
stands  it,  that  not  one  single  pound  of 
the  sugar  that  was  taken  away  from 
Cuba  was  given  to  the  domestic  industry 
in  the  United  States.  Every  pound  of 
increase  in  the  domestic  quota  came  from 
the  increase  in  domestic  consumption 
plus  the  participation  in  the  deficits  of 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  I  see  some  people  who  do  not 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  under  the  law  the  President 
of  the  United  States  did  not  have  the 
power  to  give  it  to  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers?  Under  the  law  it  has  to  be 
brought  in  from  foreign  countries,  the 
law  we  are  operating  under  right  now. 

Mr.  SHORT.  This  is  very  true.  All 
the  conversation  that  we  have  heard 
here  today  that  would  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  the  domestic  industry  has  benefited 
from  the  quota  taken  away  from  Cuba 
simply,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  true. 

I  just  think  we  ought  to  understand 
this  because  there  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
inference  in  all  of  this  consideration  of 
this  sugar  legislation  that  the  domestic 
industry  has  received  some  kind  of  wind¬ 
fall.  This  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  the  domestic  beet 
industry  actually  produced  2,425,000  tons 
of  beet  sugar.  What  is  the  quota  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  bill?  It  is  2,650,000 
tons.  Now  if  that  is  any  great  generous 
increase,  I  cannot  understand  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Where  does  all  this 
sugar  crop  come  from,  if  it  did  not  come 
from  the  Cuban  quota? 

Mr.  SHORT.  As  I  just  tried  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  increases  and 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  argu¬ 
ments  to  refute  this,  all  of  the  increase 
in  the  domestic  quota  came  about  by 
virtue  of  the  formula  for  the  domestic 
participation  in  our  domestic  increase 
in  the  use  of  sugar  and  the  deficit  from 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  I  wish  you 
would  quote  to  me  one  place  in  the  law 


or  one  provision  in  law,  or  one  action 
that  was  ever  taken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  give  our  domestic  indus¬ 
try  one  single  additional  pound  of  sugar. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Dakota  does  not  want 
to  leave  the  House  with  the  wrong  im¬ 
pression? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Certainly,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  know  where  it 
came  from.  You  did  not  have  any  re¬ 
strictions  on  it,  and  you  could  have 
planted  all  you  wanted  to  plant,  and  you 
planted  all  you  wanted  to  plant;  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  that  is  where  it 
came  from. 

Air.  SHORT.  We  could  plant  all  that 
we  could  plant  because  it  took  all  we 
could  raise  to  fill  the  deficit  we  were  en¬ 
titled  to  under  the  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  are  leaving  the 
impression  here  that  you  could  not  plant 
any  sugar.  Of  course,  you  could  not  fill 
the  quotas  for  Cuba  or  any  other  foreign 
country,  but  you  planted  all  you  wanted 
to  plant. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  tell  me  any  provi¬ 
sion  in  law  or  any  recommendation  that 
was  ever  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  allow  the  domestic  industry 
to  furnish  one  single  pound  of  sugar  that 
was  formerly  secured  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  just  what  I  am 
trying  to  tell  you.  Of  course,  there  was 
not  any  because  you  did  not  have  any 
restriction.  Certainly,  you  picked  up  the 
deficit  from  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  SHORT.  The  same  thing  would 
have  happened  had  the  Cuban  quota 
never  been  announced. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  So  what?  You  have  it 
now. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Do  you  want  to  disrupt  this  bill 
by  any  such  argument  as  you  are  sub¬ 
mitting  here  now  and  defeat  it? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  stated  my  position 
when  I  started  to  speak. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  do  you  not  get 
down  to  the  facts?  If  you  are  for  the 
bill,  let  us  leave  it  that  you  are  for  the 
bill  and  let  us  move  on. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Air.  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  I  think  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts 
about  this  sugar  bill.  I  am  not  trying  to 
defeat  it.  I  said  when  I  got  up  here,  I 
was  going  to  vote  for  the  bill  and  I  will 
vote  for  the  bill  unless  we  inject  too 
many  amendments  that  I  do  not  agree 
with. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  vote  for  the  bill 
too,  if  you  do  not  change  my  mind  pretty 
quick. 

Mr.  SHORT.  If  what  I  am  saying  is 
apt  to  change  the  gentleman’s  mind 
about  the  sugar  bill,  I  am  very  grateful. 

I  tried  all  during  the  sugar  hearings 
to  impress  this  on  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  do  not  think  he 
ever  quite  understood  what  I  was  talking 
about. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  AIAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  fellow  Members  that 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota.  In  answer  to  the 
question  just  proposed  to  him  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit¬ 
tee,  whom  we  both  join  in  praising  for 
having  gotten  this  bill  to  the  floor  under 
very  difficult  circumstances,  I  just  would 
like  to  say  for  the  record  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  and  I  have  been  working  for 
several  years  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  representing  beet  areas. 
My  area,  as  does  the  area  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short] 
has  established  old  grower  areas  and  I 
also  have  an  extensive  new  grower  area. 
We  have  been  working  together  to  try 
to  get  a  meaningful  extension  of  this 
sugar  act  for  some  time.  The  act  we 
have  before  us  with  its  changes  in  legis¬ 
lation,  does  not  represent  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory  or  even  a  partial  victory  for  Ameri¬ 
can  beet  producing  areas,  including  the 
gentleman’s  area  and  my  own.  Because 
we  wish  to  be  honest  and  fair  with  the 
people  we  represent,  in  the  State  of 
Washington  on  my  part,  and  in  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Short]  we  have  in  our  additional  views 
in  this  report,  to  which  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  on  page  73,  attempts 
to  keep  the  record  straight  as  to  just 
what  this  legislation  accomplishes. 

Is  it  not  true,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short]  ,  that  we 
have  not  opposed  the  bill  because  we 
have  worked  many  months  to  get  what  is 
practically  and  politically  possible  into 
this  act?  But  today  we  wish  to  keep  the 
record  straight  because  so  many,  let 
us  say,  nonf actual  statements  have  been 
presented  that  might  give  an  erroneous 
impression  to  our'  beetgrowers  as  to  what 
this  legislation  means  to  them. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Washington.  This  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  was  attempting  to  do.  I 
have  no  intention,  as  I  said  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  of  voting  against 
the  bill  unless  there  are  too  many  amend¬ 
ments  that  are  adopted  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  support  it. 
We  have  brought  out  what  the  bill  does 
for  the  sugarbeet  producers.  This  was 
the  best  bill  we  could  get  and  I  intend 
to  support  it,  but  I  think  I  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  growers  in  my  area 
to  tell  them  if  I  possibly  can  what  we 
are  doing  for  them  but  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  them  when  this  bill  passes. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Will  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  our  representatives  of  the 
beet-growing  industry  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  having  worked  and 
negotiated  with  other  representatives  of 
the  sugar  industry  on  trying  to  improve 
this  legislation?  Once  the  agreement 
was  reached  the  beet  industry  kept  faith, 
but  changes  have  been  made  in  the  bill 
which  reflect  a  breach  of  faith  in  other 
sections  of  the  sugar  industry.  Is  not 
this  true? 

Mr.  SHORT.  As  I  say,  there  have 
been  changes  made  in  the  bill  from  time 
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to  time  that  were  not  part  of  the  indus¬ 
try  agreement,  and  that  makes  it  dif¬ 
ficult  for  those  of  us  who  had  some 
reservations  about  accepting  it,  but  I 
am  going  to  support  the  bill  unless  they 
succeed  in  placing  too  many  amendments 
in  the  bill. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  like  to  comment 
once  more  that  there  is  an  amendment 
pending  this  afternoon  that  was  voted 
on  in  the  committee  and  soundly  de¬ 
feated.  But  it  has  now  been  given  the 
right-of-way  to  be  presented  as  an 
amendment  this  afternoon  in  spite  of 
the  closed  rule.  I  would  like  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  state  his  viewpoint  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  from  the  industrial  con¬ 
sumers,  which  in  effect  does  not  allow 
flexibility  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  set  consumption  quotas  as  he 
presently  can. 

Mr.  SHORT.  The  matter  to  which  the 
gentlewoman  refers  was  not  part  of  the 
industry  agreement  and  sometimes  I 
question  whether  I  would  be  able  to  vote 
for  the  bill  if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  was  not  in  the 
agreement  and  should  not  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  bill.  It  certainly  lays 
aside  a  lot  of  considerations  that  led  the 
domestic  industry  to  accept  what  they 
thought  would  be  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI. 

(Mr.  INOUYE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
worked  with  the  members  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  thereby  be¬ 
ing  familiar  with  the  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  H.R.  12154,  the  sugar  bill,  may 
I  state  that  I,  personally,  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  is  a  good  bill  and  that  I,  for 
one,  favor  its  enactment. 

I  feel,  however,  that  this  bill  could 
have  been  and  should  have  been  im¬ 
proved  in  one  aspect,  and  am  compelled, 
at  this  time  to  express  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Sugar  Act  as  embodied  in  my  bill,  H.R. 
11706,  was  not  incorporated  in  H.R. 
12154,  which  is  being  considered  this 
afternoon. 

H.R.  11706,  if  approved,  would  have 
amended  title  3  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  fair 
and  reasonable  wage  rates  for  workers 
employed  on  sugar  farms.  Specifically, 
my  proposed  amendment  would  first, 
bring  the  existing  minimum  wage  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Sugar  Act  into  line  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  make  limited  exceptions 
where  hardship  can  be  shown;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  provide  that  sugar  growers  who  pay 
their  fieldworkers  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  minimum  wage  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compliance  payment  based  upon 
the  full  base  rate  of  80  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  raw  sugar  as  specified 
in  the  Sugar  Act. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  quota 
system  as  set  up  by  the  Sugar  Act  gives 
to  the  sugar  industry  a  very  much  pre¬ 
ferred  position  in  our  Nation’s  economic 


structure.  It  is  a  protected  industry  and 
deservedly  so.  Consequently,  it  needs  to 
live  up  to  certain  standards  more  so  than 
some  other  industries,  with  respect  to 
the  wages  they  pay  to  their  employees. 
As  was  stated  by  the  President  in  1937, 
when  he  called  upon  Congress  to  enact 
the  Sugar  Act: 

An  industry  which  desires  the  protection 
afforded  by  a  quota  system,  or  a  tariff  should 
be  expected  to  guarantee  that  it  will  be  a 
good  employer. 

My  bill, would  have  amended  the  Sugar 
Act  to  help  assure  a  realistic  fair  and 
reasonable  wage  to  our  sugar  workers 
throughout  the  Nation  where  it  could  be 
reasonably  afforded.  And  while  testi¬ 
mony  was  received  in  committee  on  my 
bill,  it  was  the  thinking  of  the  committee 
that  it  was  not  prepared  to  act  on  it  this 
year. 

In  respect  to  the  committee  and  in 
deference  to  the  closed  rule,  under  which 
H.R.  12154  is  presently  under  consider¬ 
ation,  I  will  not  insist  on  the  inclusion 
of  my  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act.  It 
is  my  hope,  however,  that  the  Senate 
will  take  it  into  consideration  for  possible 
inclusion.  If  this  should  not  materialize, 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  House  will  do 
so  next  year. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Rogers]  . 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  for  yielding  this  time  to  me,  and 
I  want  to  use  part  of  it  to  answer  some 
statements  that  were  made  a  minute  ago, 
to  clear  up  the  record.  I  am  sorry  the 
time  has  come  when  a  man  who  was  sent 
here  by  the  people  of  his  district  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  griping  when  he  disagrees  with 
a  committee  or  with  the  chairman  of  a 
committee.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
willing  to  do  anything  for  my  people 
short  of  dishonesty  or  criminality  and  if 
griping  will  help  them  you  will  see  me 
doing  plenty  of  it. 

For  the  12  years  I  have  been  in  Con¬ 
gress  we  have  been  trying  to  get  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  for  the  American  farmers. 

I  presume  I  could  be  considered  as 
having  been  griping  all  of  that  time.  If 
that  is  what  I  have  been  doing,  I  plead 
guilty. 

We  are  happy  that  we  got  just  a  few 
more  acres  to  put  into  production  in  this 
country,.  We  are  not  happy  that  we  did 
not  get  what  I  feel  the  American  farmer 
is  entitled  to. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  farmer  getting  production  authori¬ 
zation  out  of  the  Cuban  quota.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  bill  as  extended 
and  the  law  under  which  we  are  now  op¬ 
erating  did  not  give  the  American 
farmer  1  pound  of  sugar  out  of  the  Cu¬ 
ban  quota.  You  can  argue  all  you  want 
to,  but  the  law  preavils,  and  you  cannot 
show  where  the  American  farmer  was 
given  1  pound  of  sugar,  and  no  American 
farmer  has  been  allowed  to  grow  1  pound 
of  sugar  that  was  under  the  Cuban 
quota. 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  sugar  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States  came  from 


foreign  sources,  and  those  foreign 
sources  did  not  include  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  made  this  has  come  out  of  the 
Cuban  quota  in  the  past.  I  know  that 
it  has  not,  and  the  President  did  not  get 
the  authority  in  the  extension  of  the 
law  to  do  it.  If  you  will  read  the  law, 
you  will  see  that  it  says  he  is  allowed 
to  get  this  Cuban  quota  reduction  from 
other  foreign  countries.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  read  the  law. 

There  are  new  growers  in  this  country, 
people  who  want  to  go  into  the  sugar 
business.  Let  me  make  this  point  clear 
right  now.  We  are  faced  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  on  feed  grain. 

It  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  land  that  is  usable  and  can 
be  used  for  feed  grain  can  also  grow 
sugarbeets.  Would  it  not  make  sense 
if  we  took  some  of  this  foreign  quota 
and  put  it  into  the  acreage  that  could 
take  the  place  of  the  feed  grain  that  is 
burdening  our  economy  with  surpluses 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  asked  the  Secretai’y 
of  Agriculture  how  many  acres  were 
supplanted  by  the  importation  of  sugar 
last  year  and  he  told  me  1.8  million.  In 
other  words,  1,800,000  acres  were  sup¬ 
planted  in  this  country  by  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  sugar  alone. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  we  could 
just  translate  some  of  those  acres  into 
production  it  would  do  a  great  good.  Not 
all  of  it,  of  course.  We  are  not  asking 
that  all  the  sugar  be  produced  in  this 
country.  We  realize  there  is  the  foreign 
trade  matter,  but  we  also  realize  that  the 
American  farmer  has  something  in  this 
that  he  ought  to  be  recognized  for. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  American 
farmer  is  going  to  be  given  50,000  tons 
of  sugar  for  new  growers.  Let  us  clear 
that  up,  and  all  we  want  are  the  true 
facts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  hear  about  50,000  tons  of  sugar. 
Let  me  show  you  what  that  does.  That 
is  20,000  acres  at  the  most,  and  it  is 
designed  to  provide  for  the  building  of 
one  mill  a  year  over  a  period  of  5  years. 
The  odd  thing  to  me  in  this  whole  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  fact  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  the  50,000  tons  that  went  to  the 
American  farmer  and  he  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  How  much  went  to  foreign 
countries.  Why,  1,500,000  tons  went  to 
Communist  Cuba.  And  how  is  it  going 
to  be  filled  until  they  come  back  into 
the  free  world?  By  the  American  farm¬ 
er?  No;  not  by  the  American  farmer. 
They  brag  about  the  50,000  tons  that  he 
gets  under  this  bill.  How  much  does 
Peru  get  of  the  Cuban  quota?  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons.  How 
much  does  Mexico  get?  How  much  does 
the  Dominican  Republic  get?  How  much 
does  Brazil  get,  the  British  West  Indies, 
Australia?  All  of  them  get  three  times 
each  the  amount  of  acreage  or  the 
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amount  of  tonnage  that  the  American 
farmer  gets  in  this  bill.  And,  I  say  that 
it  is  time  we  looked  at  this  whole  picture 
and  gave  the  American  farmer  an  equal 
opportunity  to  expand  in  this  industry 
that  we  are  affording  foreigners  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Harding!. 

(Mr.  HARDING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sugar  bill  before  us  today  is  a  good  bill. 
It  is  not  what  any  of  us  would  like  in  its 
entirety,  but  it  represents  a  compromise, 
and  I  feel,  as  a  Representative  from  the 
sugarbeet  area,  that  we  have  made  some 
gains  in  this  bill.  And  if  you  just  look 
at  the  facts,  you  cannot  help  but  recog¬ 
nize  it. 

In  the  1961  quota  the  sugarbeet  quota 
was  2,110,000  tons.  Today  we  have  a 
sugarbeet  quota  in  this  bill  of  2,650,000 
tons.  So  our  sugarbeet'people  do  receive 
a  substantial  increase.  The  bill  before 
us  is  substantially  the  same  bill  that  was 
agreed  upon  by  all  five  segments  of  the 
domestic  industry,  including  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  sugarbeet  industry. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  by  some  of  the 
speakers  who  just  preceded  me  that 
none  of  the  Cuban  windfall  went  to  the 
domestic  industry.  The  facts  do  not 
bear  this  out.  There  is  a  minimum  of 
500,000  tons  that  have  to  go  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry.  When  the  committee 
started  out  to  allocate  the  Cuban  quota, 
we  had  3.1  million  tons  of  sugar  to  allo¬ 
cate.  The  first  500,000  tons  or  there¬ 
abouts  was  allocated  to  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry.  That  left  us  2.6  million  tons  to 
reallocate  on  either  a  permanent  or  tem¬ 
porary  basis. 

Several  of  us,  including  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Washington  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Dakota  and  others, 
wanted  to  retain  2  million  tons  of  this 
Cuban  quota  as  a  reserve  for  Cuba  and 
just  allocate  it  on  a  temporary  year-to- 
year  basis.  We  would  then  reallocate 
only  the  600,000  tons  as  a  permanent 
quota  for  other  foreign  suppliers.  How¬ 
ever,  we  lost  on  a  vote  in  the  committee. 
It  was  decided  that  we  would  allocate 
the  1.1  million  tons  as  a  permanent  quota 
to  other  foreign  suppliers  and  500,000 
tons  to  the  domestic  industry  leaving 
only  1,500,000  tons  as  a  permanent 
Cuban  quota.  I  would  like  to  ask  any¬ 
body  that  says  that  the  domestic  indus¬ 
try  did  not  receive  any  allocation  of  the 
Cuban  quota  where  the  500,000  tons 
went? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  will  be  most  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  What  I  was  saying, 
though  it  has  been  contradicted  here, 
was  that  up  until  now  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  had  received  no  benefit  from  the 
cancellation  of  the  Cuban  quota,  and  I 
think  that  that  is  a  basic  fact  that 
nobody  can  refute.  I  will  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  out  of  the  Cuban 
quota,  if  we  desire  to  put  it  that  way, 
that  our  domestic  quota  has  been  in¬ 


creased  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
some  500,000  tons,  but  this  does  not 
remove  the  fact  that  it  is  not  500,000 
tons  above  what  was  actually  produced 
a  year  ago  or  this  year. 

Mr.  HARDING.  That  is  correct.  But 
the  gentleman  does  agree  with  me  that 
500,000  tons  under  the  new  bill  is  going 
to  be  allocated  to  the  domestic  industry 
which  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  Cuban  quota? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  up 
until  now— up  until  now— the  mainland 
domestic  growers  are  growing  786,000 
tons  more  than  they  were  growing  in 
1960,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  POAGE.  And,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  has  any  other  country 
in  the  world  been  reduced  in  its  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  into  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  other  than  Cuba? 

Mr.  HARDING.  Not  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  other  words,  the 
only  place  where  there  has  been  any  re¬ 
duction  in  the  entire  world  has  been  out 
of  the  Cuban  quota,  and  there  has  been 
a  786,000-ton  increase  in  the  domestic 
production.  Yet  there  are  those  who  say 
that  the  domestic  growers  have  not 
gained  anything  out  of  the  Cuban  quota. 
Can  anyone  understand  that  kind  of 
reasoning?  Cuba  is  the  only  place  from 
whence  it  could  come. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
-tion? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  contend  that 
the  domestic  beet  increase  would  not 
have  been  exactly  the  same  had  the 
Cuban  quota  remained  in  effect? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;  I  am  talking  about 
what  they  are  growing  right  now.  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  law.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Dakota  said  what  they 
were  talking  about  was  right  up  to  now. 
They  are  growing  all  they  want  to  grow 
right  now;  they  grew  all  they  wanted  to 
grow  last  year,  and  they  are  growing  all 
they  want  to  grow  this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  are  growing  all 
they  want  to  grow  right  now.  Yet  they 
are  complaining  that  they  are  not  get¬ 
ting  enough.  However,  they  are  growing 
all  they  want  to  grow.  There  is  no  lim¬ 
itation,  and  there  has  not  been  a  thing 
in  the  world  in  the  law  which  kept  them 
from  putting  all  of  their  land  into  beet 
production.  I  know  they  could  not  sell 
them,  but  there  has  not  been  anything 
in  the  law  which  kept  them  from  putting 
their  entire  place  in  beets.  Now  they 


are  complaining  they  do  not  have 
enough,  although  they  can  plant  every 
acre  to  subarbeets  which  they  own. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]  for  finally  observing  that  all  the 
sugarbeet  growers  in  Texas  are  now 
growing  all  the  sugarbeets  they  want  to 
grow. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on 
that  statement? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  they  are  not  growing 
all  the  sugarbeets  they  want  to  grow,  and 
it  should  not  be  left  that  way  in  the 
Record.  The  reason  they  are  not  grow¬ 
ing  them  is  because  there  is  no  market 
for  them  because  this  law  gave  all  of  the 
production  to  foreign  countries.  One 
can  grow  all  of  the  jimson  weeds  one 
wants  to  grow,  but  if  one  cannot  sell 
them,  one  is  not  going  to  grow  them. 
Anyone  knows  one  cannot  grow  sugar 
that  is  allocated  to  a  foreign  country. 
It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  to  this  fact:  In  this 
bill  we  have  provided  for  50,000  tons  a 
year,  or  approximately  20,000  acres,  the 
amount  for  one  processing  plant  each 
year,  to  go  to  hew  growers.  I  am  very 
happy  to  say  that  I  understand  a  new 
processing  plant  is  being  constructed  in 
California,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  future 
Texas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Maine,  as 
well  as  other  States  which  want  to  pro¬ 
duce  sugar,  will  have  the  privilege  of  pro¬ 
ducing  sugarbeets  along  with  new 
growers  in  my  home  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  conclude  by 
saying  that  this  bill  is  a  compromise.  It 
is  the  best  bill  which  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  could  come  up  with  after 
long  and  hard  work.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  House  will  vote  down  the 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute  for 
the  purpose  of  finishing  his  sentence. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  vote  down  the 
amendments  that  have  been  proposed  to 
this  bill,  and  send  it  on  over  to  the 
other  body  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
Sugar  Act  when  the  present  act  expires 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage], 

Mr.  POAGE.  Will  anyone  in  Texas, 
Idaho,  North  Dakota,  or  anywhere  else 
receive  the  benefit  of  any  new  mill  un¬ 
less  we  pass  this  act? 

Mr.  HARDING.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  other  words,  we  have 
got  to  pass  the  act? 

Mr.  HARDING.  This  bill  will  benefit 
sugarbeet  growers  and  potential  sugar- 
beet  growers  throughout  the  United 
States.  If  there  is  no  bill,  there  is  no 
hope  for  potential  sugarbeet  growers, 
and  the  old  growers  are  faced  with  ruin. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers  1 . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  And  if  there 
were  some  other  provisions  in  this  bill, 
the  people  in  Texas,  Idaho,  and  Maine 
would  profit  more,  would  they  not,  and 
some  of  the  foreigners  would  profit  less? 

Mr.  HARDING.  As  I  said  earlier,  this 
bill  is  a  compromise.  It  is  not  exactly 
what  any  of  us  wanted,  but  it  is  the  best 
we  could  work  out  that  was  agreeable 

to  all.  „  .. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  QuieI. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks ) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  there 
was  no  answer  to  the  question  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers] 
I  will  give  the  answer  and  it  is  yes.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  we  could 
increase  tremendously  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  if  we  had  a  chance  to  do  it.  We 
could  fill  all  our  needs  in  this  country  if 
this  bill  would  permit  it.  If  the  domestic 
industry  wants  to  increase,  the  mills  need 
the  assurance  that  they  will  be  able  to 
stay  in  operation  longer  than  1  year  be¬ 
fore  they  will  invest  money  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  mill  to  process  the  sugar. 
As  long  as  the  mills  are  not  constructed, 
it  is  just  like  saying  to  someone,  “You 
can  raise  all  the  milk  or  eggs  or  any¬ 
thing  else  you  want,  but  you  cannot 
market  it.” 

My  objection  to  this  bill — and  I  do  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  bill — is  not  because  the  do¬ 
mestic  growers  get  too  small  an  increase, 
or  are  not  getting  any  more  of  an  in¬ 
crease  than  is  provided.  The  domestic 
growers  have  made  an  agreement,  and  if 
they  have  made  an  agreement  that  this 
is  all  they  need  right  now,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  that  I  will  oppose  the  bill  and 
vote  against  it  because  of  that.  But  it 
is  for  some  other  reasons  that  I  do  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  bill. 

One  is  that  the  industry  had  been  given 
the  understanding  that  the  Cuban  quota 
would  not  be  reduced  below  2  million 
tons.  Originally,  Cuba  had  3,100,000 
tons;  and  as  has  been  pointed  out,  or  as 
they  have  tried  to  point  out,  that  is  the 
source  of  this  increase  in  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.  At  least,  it  is  felt  that  they 
have  shared  in  the  draw-down  within 
what  the  administration  proposed, 
2,586,000  tons.  That  is,  they  would  share 
in  that.  But  if  the  Cuban  quota  is 
drawn  down  to  1,500,000  tons,  that  rep¬ 
resents  a  tremendous  reduction  in  the 
permanent  quota  for  Cuba  that  would 
be  going  to  foreign  growers  permanently, 
and  that  the  domestic  producers  will  not 
have  a  chance  to  get. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  object  to  most 
strenuously,  even  more  than  this  weak¬ 
ness,  is  the  fact  that  the  1.5  million  tons 
in  the  committee  bill,  or  the  2  million 
tons  in  what  I  propose  as  the  right 
amount,  would  still  be  upon  a  premium 
basis  all  over  the  world.  The  reason  why 


it  is  set  up  on  a  temporary  quota  basis  is 
that  they  do  not  want  to  set  up  a  sugar 
czar  in  the  State  Department.  Well,  we 
are  now  assuming  to  be  these  sugar  czars 
and  saying  each  year  to  the  people  from 
the  different  countries  of  the  world  that 
they  must  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  for  their  share  of  this 
really  highly  sugared  quota.  As  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  said,  it  amounts 
to  $50  a  ton  above  the  world  price.  Why 
in  the  world  should  we  pay  that  amount? 
Under  the  permanent  quota  basis  we  have 
been  giving  it  to  some  countries  to  which 
we  feel  some  financial  obligation.  Why 
should  we  distribute  this  all  over  the 
world  and  pay  that  tremendous  pre¬ 
mium? 

Someday  we  hope  that  Castro  will  be 
kicked  off  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  at 
that  time  we  will  want  to  hold  out  a 
carrot  to  them,  and  say  that  we  will 
buy  sugar  from  Cuba  under  their  quota. 
And  it  should  be  more  of  a  carrot,  2 
million  tons  instead  of  1.5  million.  Just 
imagine  giving  a  permanent  quota  to 
India,  South  Africa,  and  the  Island  of 
Mauritius  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  If  we  do 
that  for  four  or  five  years  and  pay  that 
high  premium  price  will  they  not  come 
before  us  and  say  “Now  our  economy 
is  dependent  on  that  premium  price  that 
we  received  from  the  United  States;  and 
you  have  got  to  continue  to  give  us  some 
kind  of  quota.  Give  us  an  increase  in  the 
permanent  quota  so  that  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  furnish  the  sugar.” 

We  would  be  over  a  barrel,  and  they 
would  be  sending  their  lobbyists  in  here 
to  see  us,  as  they  have  done  in  regard  to 
this  bill. 

There  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see 
why  anyone  can  claim  that  the  State 
Department  would  be  the  sugar  czar,  if 
the  sugar  came  in  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis,  at  the  world  price.  There 
would  be  no  more  advantage  for  foreign 
producers  to  sell  their  sugar  to  us  than 
to  anyone  else,  and  we  would  save  $50 
a  ton  for  over  2  million  tons  of  sugar. 
I  think  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
entitled  to  that.  This  is  a  very  strong 
argument,  and  for  that  reason  I  was  of 
an  open  mind  in  our  committee  on  the 
idea  of  global  quotas.  When  it  comes 
to  the  amount  that  would  be  allocated 
to  Cuba — and,  of  course,  we  cannot  buy 
from  her  because  Castro  still  controls 
that  island — I  can  see  no  sense  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  meeting  every 
year  to  try  to  determine  among  which 
countries  we  are  going  to  divide  this 
amount  of  sugar,  because  all  we  can  do  is 
to  call  people  up  from  the  Department 
and  find  out  what  the  figures  are  and 
try  to  base  our  action  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  provide  for  us. 

Then  there  is  a  juggling  and  balancing 
and  compromising  on  who  gets  his  ideas 
across,  and  we  play  the  numbers  game 
on  our  committee.  One  day  they  have 
so  much  and  the  next  day  they  have 
something  else. 

I  think  it  also  should  be  pointed  out 
in  connection  with  the  permanent  quotas 
in  this  bill  that  we  are  giving  permanent 
quotas  to  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  whom  we  have  no  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility.  We  have  no  financial 
responsibility  for  Australia,  the  Union 


of  South  Africa,  and  so  on.  I  have  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  limit  our  permanent  quotas 
just  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  with  whom  we  have  a  treaty  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  the  Republic  of  China, 
which  has  had  a  quota  before,  and  who, 
we  feel,  needs  financial  responsibility  to 
help  it  in  its  difficulty. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  give  perma¬ 
nent  quotas  to  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  have  financial  relation¬ 
ships  with  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  that  is,  countries  like  the 
French  West  Indies,  that  can  sell  at  a 
premium  to  France,  and  British  Hon¬ 
duras,  which  can  deal  with  Britain.  If 
we  buy  sugar  from  those  countries,  then 
England,  France,  and  Canada  will  not 
be  buying  it,  and  they  can  go  out  and 
buy  sugar  at  the  world  price.  So  I  think 
these  changes  must  be  made  in  this 
legislation  before  it  is  acceptable. 

We  also  propose  in  this  legislation  that 
the  increase  in  consumption  each  year 
will  be  divided  6?  percent  domestic  and 
37  percent  foreign.  Here  again  I  think 
this  is  too  small  a  consumption,  but  our 
domestic  growers  have  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  they  would  accept  the  63  per¬ 
cent  so  we  will  have  to  live  with  it.  But 
the  37  percent  will  be  allocated  to  the 
countries  with  permanent  quotas,  and 
their  permanent  quotas  would  be  in¬ 
creased  without  the  Congress  making  a 
decision  on  the  permanent  quota.  I 
think  this  is  wrong.  The  increase  in 
consumption  ought  to  be  allocated  on  a 
global-quota  basis  where  we  could  go  out 
and  purchase  anyplace  in  the  world, 
first  come  first  served,  at  the  world  price. 
Then  no  one  somewhere  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  could  be  selling  it  to  us  at  this 
price  or  that  price,  which  this  is  what 
this  legislation  provides. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  like  to  com¬ 
pliment  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota  on  his  very  excellent  state¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  some  very  grave  weaknesses 
in  the  present  bill.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  proposal  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  suggests  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  committee  bill  is  sup- 
portd  by  the  administration? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  This  comes 
quite  close  to  what  the  administration 
proposes.  The  administration  proposes 
that  after  a  phaseout  there  will  be  no 
permanent  quota  countries.  Bear  in 
mind  that  these  Western  Hemisphere 
countries,  plus  the  Philippines  and  For¬ 
mosa,  can  still  have  a  permanent  quota. 
I  am  appealing  for  them  and  their  finan¬ 
cial  problems.  But  the  idea  of  buying  at 
the  world  price  and  saving  $50  a  ton, 
that  is  right,  that  it  is  also  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  proposal. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  In  theory,  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  proposal  is  thaft  there  would  be, 
one,  a  greater  flexibility  in  the  quotas, 
and,  two,  that  the  market  prices  would 
be  able  to  take  over  and  make  the  deci¬ 
sion,  as  it  were,  as  to  which  countries 
would  be  the  vendors? 
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'  Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct,  that  this  would  be  pur¬ 
chased  strictly  on  the  free  market  out 
in  the  world,  wherever  someone  is  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  it.  It  undoubtedly  would 
stimulate  the  world  price  and  strengthen 
it  for  the  other  countries  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  was  interested  in 
the  gentleman’s  comment  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  would  be  saved  if  the 
gentleman’s  theory  were  adopted  by  the 
committee.  Speaking  as  one  who  comes 
from  a  consuming  district  and  speaking 
for  the  consumers,  how  much  tax  money 
would  be  saved? 

Mr.  QUIE.  When  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  before  our  committee 
he  stated  this  would  amount  to  $155  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  when  the  program  got  into 
operation. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  In  view  of  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  which  did  seem  to 
me  a  persuasive  argument,  why  is  it 
that  the  majority  of  the  committee  re¬ 
fuses  to  accept  the  proposal  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  making  here? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  difficult  to  know  other 
than  the  assumption  that  some  members 
of  the  committee  want  to  keep  within 
this  hands  the  decision  of  where  every 
pound  of  sugar  is  going  to  be  purchased 
in  the  world,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay 
a  high  premium  price  in  order  to  get 
that  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  give  you  the 
full  details  of  my  views  on  H.R.  12154, 
I  want  to  quote  from  my  opposing  state¬ 
ment  in  the  committee  report.  With  the 
time  allotted  me,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  cover  all  points.  My  objections  are 
as  follows: 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  on  May  16,  1962,  the 
Secretary  had  this  further  to  say  about 
global  quotas: 

“At  present,  this  part  of  our  total  sugar 
supply — about  2.5  million  tons  under  the 
proposed  bill — is  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  small  compartments,  each  reserved  for 
an  individual  country.  A  natural  disaster 
in  any  one  of  them,  a  strike  or  other  eco¬ 
nomic  emergency,  or  a  miscalculation  as  to 
production  interferes  with  the  flow  of  sugar 
from  that  source.  This  can  no  more  be 
corrected  quickly  than  it  can  be  foreseen. 
With  a  global  quota,  our  refiners  have  many 
countries  from  which  to  obtain  their  sup¬ 
plies.  If  a  stoppage  occurs  in  the  flow  from 
one  source,  additional  quantities  are  readily 
available  elsewhere.  The  situation  reverts 
in  essence  to  what  it  was  when  Cuba  main¬ 
tained  a  large  reserve  available  on  short 
notice  when  and  as  needed.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  so-called  global  quota  will  ad¬ 
versely  affect  security  of  our  foreign  sugar 
supplies.  In  fact,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  the  reverse  is  true. 

“I  have  also  heard  it  said  that  the  import 
fee  system  might  cause  a  flood  of  sugar  to 
appear  in  our  ports  at  the  beginning  of  a 
year  or  at  some  other  time  during  the  year. 
I  believe  that  there  need  be  no  such  fear. 
The  very  nature  of  the  flexible  import  fee 
eliminates  the  danger.  If  the  flow  of  such 
supplies  increases  unduly,  it  means  that  the 
world  price  of  sugar  is  falling  and  the  fee 
should  and  would  be  increased  to  compen¬ 
sate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  flow  of 
supplies  wanes,  it  means  that  the  world 
price  of  sugar  is  rising  and  the  fee  should 
and  would  be  reduced  correspondingly. 

“Sugar  users  would  gain  no  price  advan¬ 
tage  through  the  use  of  the  system,  but 
they  would  have  much  greater  assurance 
of  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  domestic 


producers  need  not  fear  adverse  effect  upon 
their  interests.  They  would  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  income  protection  which  is  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  sugar  program.  Furthermore,  for 
the  long  pull  the  sugar  program  and  the 
income  protection  imparted  to  our  domestic 
producers  by  reason  of  that  program  would 
be  on  a  sounder  footing  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  Castro  came  to  power  in 
Cuba.” 

CONGRESS  ASSUMES  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE 

When  sugar  is  purchased  from  countries 
outside  the  United  States,  a  certain  amount 
of  flexibility  in  administration  is  necessary, 
since  it  cannot  be  determined  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  the  adequacy  of  supplies 
of  any  specific  country,  as  was  pointed  out 
previously.  I  think  it  is  undesirable  for 
the  Congress  to  attempt  to  administer  laws, 
as  it»  is  for  the  Executive  to  try  to  write  our 
laws,  which  is  constitutionally  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Congress.  In  this  case,  I  think 
the  Congress  is  overstepping  its  bounds  in 
attempting  to  allocate  on  a  quota  basis, 
either  permanent  or  temporary,  the  country 
where  every  pound  of  sugar  should  be  pur¬ 
chased.  A  realization  of  this  is  the  provision 
in  H.R.  12154  that  each  year  the  temporary 
quota  shall  be  reallocated.  Again  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  to  sit  with  the  experts  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
find  out  from  them  where  the  sugar  is  avail¬ 
able  and  where  it  is  most  desirable  to  pur¬ 
chase  it.  Then  decisions  should  be  made 
from  the  study  of  experts  who  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  complete  foreign  sugar  situation. 
Under  our  system  of  government,  a  decision 
needs  to  be  made  by  the  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  when  foreign  policy  is  involved  and 
the  great  details  must  be  considered  before 
determining  the  country  where  sugar  should 
be  purchased,  rather  than  compromising  be¬ 
tween  the  interests  of  the  various  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

CUBA 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  I  feel  that  the 
domestic  quota  is  too  small,  that  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  domestic  production  is  so  tremendous 
that  we  could  produce  all  of  our  domestic 
needs  in  this  country,  and  that  this  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  many  of  our  own  de¬ 
pressed  agricultural  counties,  but  that  I  am 
not  objecting  for  this  reason.  However,  in 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  chairman  for  the 
administration,  Cuba  would  have  been  allo¬ 
cated  a  permanent  quota  of  2,586,000  tons. 
H.R.  12154  has  cut  this  to  1,500,000  tons. 
When  the  domestic  sugar  growers’  organiza¬ 
tions  made  their  agreement  as  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  quota  which  they  will  receive,  an  as¬ 
sumption  was  made  that  an  agreement  had 
been  reached  and  the  permanent  quota  allo¬ 
cated  for  Cuba  would  not  be  less  than  2  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  In  the  event  we  should  resume 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  some  time  in 
the  future,  her  quota  should  not  be  less 
than  2  million  tons.  As  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stated  in  his  testimony,  “This 
change  reserves  for  Cuba  a  market  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  quantity  of  the  sugar  crop  when  we 
resume  diplomatic  relations.” 

I  also  want  to  quote  from  bur  committee 
hearings  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  G.  Grif¬ 
fith  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  who  represented  Under 
Secretary  Ball: 

“Finally,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  give  special  consideration  to  this  factor 
we  must  be  prepared  for  the  day  when  Cuba 
returns  to  the  West.  At  that  time,  Cuba 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  sell  sugar  in 
the  U.S.  market.  If  we  continue  to  distrib¬ 
ute  the  Cuban  quota  with  the  premium 
price  to  other  countries,  vested  interests  in 
the  new  and  larger  quotas  would  become  en¬ 
trenched.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  reduce  these  quotas  so  as  to  provide  a 
market  for  Cuba’s  major  export  commodity. 
It  also  would  provide  Castro  with  a  persua¬ 
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sive  argument  that  the  West  has  deserted 
the  Cuban  people  and  that  their  economic 
future  lies  with  the  Communist  bloc.  Mak¬ 
ing  the  Cuban  quota  available  now  to  all 
friendly  countries  on  a  nondlscriminatory 
basis  would  diminish  the  buildup  of  vested 
interests  and  still  provide  Cuba  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reenter  our  market.” 

Cuba,  under  the  expiring  legislation,  has 
a  permanent  quota  of  3,100,000  tons,  and  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pointed  out  in 
his  testimony,  "Cuba’s  proration  has  been  re¬ 
duced  sufficiently  to  accommodate  the  in¬ 
creases  in  domestic  quotas.”  I  think  the 
permanent  quota  of  1,500,000  tons  is  too 
small  if  we  are  going  to  hold  out  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  Cuba.  However,  it  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  in  all  fairness,  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  decides  to  reduce  Cuba’s  permanent 
sugar  quota  below  2  million  tons,  which  was 
presumed  to  be  the  floor  by  the  domestic 
sugar  growers  these  domestic  sugar  growers 
should  share  in  the  permanent  reallocation 
of  these  quotas. 

COUNTRIES  OUTSIDE  THE  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  given 
permanent  sugar  quotas  only  to  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  with  the  exception  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  with  which 
we  have  a  treaty  agreement,  and  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China  whom  we  have  been  assist¬ 
ing  ever  since  the  Communists  pushed  them 
off  the  mainland — and  for  some  reason  which 
is  hard  to  determine,  a  small  quota  was  given 
to  Canada  and  several  Western  European 
countries.  Under  this  proposed  bill,  it  is 
proposed  to  give  substantial  permanent 
quotas  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  the  Fiji  Islands,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  India,  and  the  Netherlands.  It  surely 
seems  unwise  to  me  that  the  United  States 
should  begin  allocating  permanent  quotas 
to  countries  for  which  we  feel  no  financial 
responsibility.  I  believe  that  any  perma¬ 
nent  quotas,  outside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  in  the  future  should  be  limited  to 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China. 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Under  the  expiring  sugar  legislation,  cer¬ 
tain  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have  received  permanent  sugar  quotas.  In 
the  past,  no  permanent  quotas  have  been  al¬ 
located  to  countries  which  have  some  finan¬ 
cial  arrangement  for  premium  prices  to  be 
paid  on  sugar  purchased  by  nations  outside 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  French  West  Indies,  British  West 
Indies,  and  British  Honduras  would  receive 
permanent  sugar  quotas  from  the  United 
States,  even  though  they  already  have  sugar 
arrangements  with  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  or  France,  who  in  turn  would  have 
a  demand  which  could  be  filled  from  sugar 
purchases  from  Cuba  at  the  world  price. 
We  have  had  a  ban  on  imports  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  for  some  time,  and  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  possibility  of  transship¬ 
ments  through  other  countries.  This  surely 
looks  like  an  indirect  transshipment. 

CONSUMPTION  INCREASES 

H.R.  12154  provides,  as  did  the  adminis¬ 
tration  bill,  that  the  increases  in  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  each  year  will  be 
allocated  63  percent  to  domestic  producers 
and  37  percent  to  foreign  sources.  Although 
I  do  not  agree  that  63  percent  is  a  sufficient 
amount  to  allocate  to  our  domestic  produc¬ 
ers  with  this  great  production  potential,  it 
is  not  the  reason  for  my  objecion  to  H.R. 
12154.  An  agreement  has  been  reached  by 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  to  accept  this 
figure.  I  disagree  with  the  allocation  of  37 
percent  of  the  annual  increase  in  sugar  con¬ 
sumption  to  the  permanent  quota  countries 
whose  quotas,  if  H.R.  12154  is  passed,  will 
have  been  substantially  increased.  If  the 
Congress  is  to  make  the  decision  from  time 
to  time  as  to  what  permanent  quotas  should 
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be  allocated  to  any  country  for  which  we 
feel  a  financial  obligation — as  I  pointed 

out _ this  should  be  limited  to  the  Western 

Hemisphere,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
countries,  the  Philippines  and  the  Republic 
of  China.  No  further  increase  in  permanent 
quotas  should  automatically  be  allocated  to 
them  because  of  increased  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.  I  believe  that  this  37  percent 
should  be  secured  on  a  global  quota  basis, 
that  is,  purchased  from  any  country  with 
whom  we  have  diplomatic  relations  in  the 


WU11U.. 

I  quote  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  G. 
Griffith  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  who  represented  Under 
Secretary  Ball: 

“This  fee  would  be  approximately  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  our  domestic  sugar 
price  exceeds  the  foreign  market  price  for 
sugar,  except  that  for  countries  now  having 
basic  quotas,  the  fee  would  be  imposed  in 
five  equal  steps  over  the  life  of  the  act.  It 
would  eliminate  substantially  all  this  sub¬ 
sidy  or  price  incentive  which  now  stimulates 
foreign  countries  to  struggle  so  desperately 
for  a  sugar  quota  in  the  U.S.  market.  In 
the  absence  of  this  price  subsidy,  the  need 
for  individual  country  quotas  disappears. 
Within  the  limitations  of  an  overall  global 


quota,  the  market  can  then  be  opened  to 
all  friendly  countries  on  a  completely  non- 
discriminatory  basis.  The  funds  collected 
from  the  import  fee  would  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.” 

When  the  bill  is  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  I  intend  to  offer  a  series  of 
amendments  which  would: 

1.  Set  the  Cuban  drawback  at  2  million 
tons,  rather  than  at  1.5  million  tons  as 
provided  under  the  committee  bill. 

2.  Set  smaller  quotas  for  fewer  nations 
than  is  proposed  by  the  committee  bill. 
Only  Western  Hemisphere  nations  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Prance  along  with  the  Philippines  and  the 
Republic  of  China  should  share  in  perma¬ 
nent  quotas. 

3.  Establish  a  global  quota  system  for  the 
2,160,000  tons  not  allocated  to  specific  coun¬ 
tries,  rather  than  tying  down  every  pound 
of  sugar  as  the  committee  bill  does. 

4.  Delete  the  authority  in  the  bill  for 
repaying  Dominican  Republic  sugar  inter¬ 
ests  some  $22.8  million  withheld  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  certain  Dominican  sugar  im¬ 
ports  in  1960  and  1961. 

A  comparison  of  present  quotas,  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill,  and  my  substitute  follows: 


Country 

Committee  bill 

Quie  substi  * 
tute,  perma- 

quota 

Permanent 

Temporary 

nent  only 

5, 810, 000 

5, 810, 000 

5,810,000 

3, 100, 000 

1, 500, 000 

2,000,000 

Philippines . - . 

Dominican  Republic - 

Mexico _ 

Brazil _ _ _ 

British  West  Indies - - - * - 

Australia - . - - - 

980, 000 
122, 000 
111,000 
95,  000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,050,000 
200, 000 
200,000 
200,000 
190, 000 
100, 000 
50, 000 
40,  000 

150, 000 
150,000 
150,000 
150, 000 
150, 000 
150, 000 
150,000 

(global  quota) 
1,000,000 
150, 000 
150, 000 
150, 000 
150,000 

0 

0 

0 

17, 000 

30, 000 

20, 000 

4,000 

30,  000 

10,000 

Republic  of  China - - - - 

*  4, 000 

0 

45,  000 
30,000 

150, 000 

20, 000 
10, 000 

0 

35,000 

10, 000 

8,000 

25,  000 

20,000 

0 

20,  000 

10,  000 

0 

20, 000 

10,000 

India - - - - - — - - 

South  Africa - — - - - - - 

0 

-  0 
4,000 

30,000 
20,  000 
15,  000 

100,000 

100,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

10;  ooo 

5,000 

0 

10,000 

5,  000 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

10,  000 

0 

4,000 

10,  000 

0 

Mauritius - - - - - - - - - 

0 

10,000 

100,000 

0 

Unallocated  amounts  for  additional  global  quota - 

9,  700, 000 

1,  500, 000 

730, 000 
160, 000 
9,  700, 000 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  hope  that  my 
substitute  would  be  the  vote  to  recom¬ 
mit.  The  decision  has  been  made  by  the 
leadership  on  this  side  that  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  prevails,  I  will  offer  my  sub¬ 
stitute  on  the  motion  to  recommit.  If 
the  Dole  amendment  does  not  prevail,  it 
will  be  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley]. 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  unique  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a 
combination  of  price  control  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  the  consumer,  foreign  aid,  and 
trade  restriction  which  is  hardly  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  avowed  objectives  of  the 
administration. 


But  most  of  all,  it  is  a  prize  example 
of  supply  management.  It  is  appropri¬ 
ate  that  we  are  considering  this  bill  the 
same  week  we  will  consider  H.R.  11222 
which  would  bring  into  being  the  fateful 
first  step  of  supply  management  for  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
brought  up  the  point  of  foreign  aid.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
could  explain  to  me  this  situation.  It 
seems  rather  interesting  that  the  two 
countries  in  the  world  who  in  past  years 
have  either  committed  aggression 
against  us  or  against  the  peace  of  the 
world  now  come  in  for  brandnew  quotas. 
I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  Brazil  and 
India.  Brazil  expropriates  our  property 


and  we  reward  them  with  a  permanent- 
quota.  India  invades  Goa  and  we  like¬ 
wise  reward  them.  I  wonder  what  the 
feeling  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
is  on  this  point? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  was  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  a  quota  was  assigned  to  those 
two  countries.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
get  foreign  aid  mixed  up  in  actions  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Further¬ 
more,  if  we  are  to  have  foreign  aid,  I  am 
highly  in  favor  of  foreign  aid  to  domes¬ 
tic  producers  and  not  to  producers  such 
as  those  the  gentleman  identified  who 
are  in  countries  that  have  committed 
acts  at  variance  with  our  own  principles 
in  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  seems  very  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  State  Department  policy 
of  bending  over  backwards  for  those  who 
seem  to  be  most  aggressive  in  their  con¬ 
duct  toward  us.  It  is  a  good  example  of 
our  weak-kneed  foreign  policy  and  rep¬ 
resents  one  of  many  reasons  why  this 
bill  should  not  be  approved. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Speaking  of  the  State 
Department,  on  February  21  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  said,  and  I  quote: 

Either  we  believe  in  capitalism  and  free¬ 
dom  of  individual  enterprise  or  we  do  not, 
and  we  do  not  if  we  hold  with  massive  Gov¬ 
ernment  intervention  to  distort  and  freeze 
the  market.  If  we  look  to  Government  to 
rig  the  game,  we  may  as  well  look  to  them  to 
play  the  hand. 

Clearly,  here  is  an  example  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  intervention  to  rig  the  market. 

To  support  my  statement  that  this  is 
a  prize  example  of  supply  management,  I 
would  like  to  quote  no  less  an  authority 
than  Secretary  Freeman  in  response  to 
a  question  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Jennings]  as  reported  on 
page  65  of  the  committee  hearings. 
Speaking  of  the  Sugar  Act,  he  said : 

It  is  an  example,  I  think,  of  successful 
supply  management  and  hopefully  from  it 
experience  will  carry  over  to  other  commodi¬ 
ties  which  need  to  also  enjoy  management. 

So  here  is  the  pattern.  Here  is  the 
wave  of  the-  future.  H.R.  11222  would 
head  us  toward  endless  squabbles  over 
who  is  going  to  get  how  big  a  piece  of  the 
feed  grains  pie  in  years  to  come,  just  as 
we  are  squabbling  today  over  who  is  to 
get  how  big  a  piece  of  the  sugar  pie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sugar  Act  is  an 
example  of  supply  management,  the 
Government-control  approach  which  has 
already  been  established  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  in  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts, 
and  wheat.  It  is  now  being  advocated  by 
the  administration  for  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  notably  feed  grains. 

Supply  management  can  take  various 
forms.  Of  these,  our  sugar  control  ar¬ 
rangement  should  qualify  as  the  proto¬ 
type  for  complexity,  extent  of  Govern¬ 
ment  power,  and  absence  of  competitive 
conditions. 

Government  control  is  so  deeply  im¬ 
bedded  in  sugar  production  and  market¬ 
ing  that  even  a  gap  of  1  month  between 
the  expiration  of  the  present  Sugar  Act 
and  the  enactment  of  a  new  one  is  un¬ 
thinkable. 
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Supply  management  in  sugar  has  been 
successful  in  stabilizing  prices  and  sup¬ 
plies,  but  this  has  been  achieved  at  a 
tremendous  cost: 

Prices  to  consumers  are  artificially 
high. 

Consumers  fork  over  the  difference 
between  low  world-market  prices  and 
high  U.S.  prices. 

A  bureaucracy  is  established  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  controls,  and  this  payroll 
becomes  a  fixed  burden. 

An  excise  tax  of  one-half  cent  per 
pound  is  paid  by  the  taxpayer.  This, 
plus  the  tariff  on  impoi’ts,  finances  the 
program. 

Almost  nobody  is  happy.  Only  the 
favoi'ed  few  can  share  the  sugar-quota 
pie,  and  these  squabble  endlessly  because 
each  wants  a  bigger  cut.  This  is  true  of 
quota  countries  abroad  and  the  tightly 
controlled  circle  of  domestic  producers 
and  processors. 

Those  not  cut  in  on  the  pie  consider 
themselves  unfairly  treated.  And  so 
they  are. 

The  right  to  grow  and  process  acquires 
an  artificial  value  and  becomes  capi¬ 
talized  into  the  land  and  business  enter¬ 
prise.  Trade  channels  become  rigid. 
This  makes  it  difficult — if  not  impossi¬ 
ble — ever  to  cast  off  supply  management 
in  favor  of  the  competitive  mai’ketplace 
system. 

Quotas  are  such  rich  prizes  they  are 
used  as  instruments  of  foi’eign  policy  and 
become  tempting  plums  for  influence 
peddlers. 

The  $22  million  claim  against  the 
United  States  in  behalf  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  a  case  in  point.  The  claim 
arises  because  the  United  States  did  not 
pay  the  full  premium  price  for  some  of 
the  sugar  it  purchased  from  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  in  1960-61.  The  price  paid 
was  above  the  world  mai’ket,  but  still  not 
sweet  enough  to  satisfy  an  appetite  long 
accustomed  to  easy  money. 

All  this  may  appear  to  be  an  unbe¬ 
lievable  chamber  of  hori’ors  to  those  who 
believe  in  a  competitive  marketplace. 

Be  assured,  it  is  a  reality,  and  has  been 
since  1934. 

Through  successive  Sugar  Acts — such 
as  the  one  now  before  us — Congress  spec¬ 
ifies  what  countries  will  share  in  the 
sugar  pie,  how  big  each  piece  will  be,  and 
also  the  price  of  sugar  to  consumers. 

The  piece  of  the  pie  set  aside  for  U.S. 
producers  is  subdivided  by  means  of 
Federal  licenses  to  sugar  mills.  Each 
mill  contracts  for  supplies  from  individ¬ 
ual  farmers.  Acreage  allotments  were 
used  until  the  last  few  years,  and  au- 
thoi'ity  for  them  remains.  This  bill 
would  reimpose  allotments  beginning- 
next  year. 

U.S.  sugar  production  has  always  been 
artificially  supported,  as  sugar  can  be 
produced  more  economically  in  the 
ti’opics. 

Until  1934,  a  simple  tariff  encouraged 
domestic  production.  Under  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  all  nations  had  equal  access 
to  the  U.S.  sugar  market,  by  the  tariff 
route,  and  all  U.S.  fanners  had  equal 
access  within  the  tariff  walls. 

Under  supply  management,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  equal  access  inside  or  out¬ 


side  the  tariff  walls.  The  right  to  mar¬ 
ket  is  apportioned  arbitrarily  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  certain  favored  nations 
and  within  the  United  States  to  certain 
favored  mills. 

The  supply  management  approach, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  sugar  or  to  corn, 
is  clearly  contrary  to  the  goal  of  free 
trade.  It  also  clearly  bx-eeds  ill  will 
among  nations  and  heaps  new  burdens 
on  U.S.  consumers  and  taxpayers. 

Rather  than  extend  this  l-igid  and 
costly  system  for  another  5  years  and 
thus  make  it  all  the  moi’e  difficult  to  re- 
tui*n  to  a  marketplace  system,  we  should 
begin  to  phase  out  quotas,  and  establish 
a  means  of  protecting  domestic  sugar 
production  more  in  accord  with  the 
competitive  private  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chaii’man,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Dole], 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
rule  an  amendment  will  be  in  order  to 
strike  out  section  18  of  the  bill,  which  sec¬ 
tion  appears  on  page  25.  This  section  I 
will  refer  to  as  the  Dominican  Republic 
windfall  section.  By  adoption  of  this 
amendment  in  our  committee,  our  com¬ 
mittee  has  sat  in  judgment  as  a  jux-y, 
and  has  in  effect  stated  that  we  owe  the 
Dominican  Republic  Sugar  Co.,  the 
South  Puei’to  Rican  Sugar  Co.,  and  an¬ 
other  sugar  company  the  approximate 
sum  of  $22  million. 

First  let  me  say  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  This  feature  was  not  contained 
in  the  administration  bill  we  first  con¬ 
sidered.  This  is  an  amendment  that  was 
adopted  by  our  committee.  It  is  opposed 
by  the  USDA  and  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment. 

When  this  amendment  was  first 
adopted  I  became  curious  about  it.  On 
examination  I  found  there  is  a  case 
pending  right  now  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims.  I  have  here  the  petition  filed 
by  the  South  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Co.  for 
$7  million.  Thex-e  is  another  filed  by  the 
Dominican  Sugar  Coi’p.  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $14  million,  and  another  company 
claims  about  $2  million.  This  action  was 
filed  September  21,  1961.  In  February  of 
this  year  the  U.S.  Government  filed  its 
answer.  I  have  been  in  communication 
with  the  Justice  Department,  and  have 
talked  with  John  D.  Miller,  who  is  Chief 
Counsel  for  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  in 
a  commxxnication  dated  June  13, 1962,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  that  he  feels  they  have 
a  valid  defense. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  believe  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  recall  that  when  the  Chief  of 
the  Sugar  Division  was  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  merits  of  this  case 
would  be  fairly  considered  in  the  Court 
of  Claims.  He  responded  by  saying  that 
he  did  not  have  any  doubt  but  what  it 
would  receive  fair  and  impartial  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  think  we  all  feel  bound 
to  meet  any  moral  obligation  our  coun¬ 
try  may  have  to  other  coxxntries.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  obligation  our  country 


has  gone  back  on.  The  question,  as  I 
see  it,  is  whether  we,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  should  authorize  paying  $22 
million  in  settlement  of  these  cases 
which  are  pending  in  the  Coxxrt  of 
Claims,  especially  when  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  indicates  there  is  a  valid  de¬ 
fense  to  them. 

It  was  most  interesting  when  Mr.  Sur¬ 
rey,  who  appeal’s  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
records  as  an  attorney  for  the  plaintiff, 
appeared  before  our  committee  for  the 
South  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Co.  and  in¬ 
dicated  that  money  is  hard  to  get  out 
of  our  Treasury.  He  stated  at  that  time; 
“We  need  your  help  to  get  it  out.” 

Mr.  Short  commented:  “It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  it  for  some  other  puxposes.” 

To  me  the  question  is  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  excuse  for  paying  this  sum 
of  money  to  the  South  Puerto  Rican 
Sugar  Co.,  the  Dominican  Sugar  Corp., 
and  the  Porcella  Vicini  Co.  Cei’tainly 
nobody  has  any  quarrel  with  any  le¬ 
gally  just  claim,  but  with  these  cases 
pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims  it  is  not 
our  prei’ogative  to  say  they  are  just. 

When  we  stopped  taking  Cuban  sugar 
it  became  necessax-y  to  find  other  sources 
of  sugar  so  we  upped  total  imports 
some  543,700  tons  of  nonquota  sugar 
from  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  other 
words  this  amount  was  imported  by  the 
South  Puei’to  Rican  Sugar  Co.,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Sugar  Co.,  and  the  Porcella  Vi¬ 
cini  Co.  The  total  import  fee  on  this 
sugar  at  approximately  2  [4  cents  a 
pound  during  the  last  quarter  of  1960 
and  the  fii’st  quarter  of  1961  amounts  to 
the  total  sum  of  $22,755,153.67;  and  this 
is  the  amount  in  dispute  now. 

Mi*.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  just  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for 
bringing  this  out  and  giving  us  a  very 
excellent  explanation  of  it.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  an  amendment  to 
knock  out  this  section  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  l’ight;  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  coi’rect. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Did  you  not 
get  the  impi’ession  during  the  hearing 
before  the  committee  that  this  $22  mil¬ 
lion  will  not  go  to  the  Government  be¬ 
cause  the  State  Department  has  indi¬ 
cated  it  is  going  to  give  $22  million  in 
aid  even  if  this  claim  is  not  sustained. 
Is  not  that  ti’ue? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  may  say,  in  all  fairness 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  that 
may  be  true,  but  the  only  session  where 
Mr.  Rusk  was  present  was  an  executive 
session,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  at 
liberty  to  divulge  what  happened  in  the 
executive  session. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  State 
Department  has  indicated  it  is  going  to 
give  $22  million  in  aid.  Do  not  leave  the 
impi’ession  we  are  saving  $22  million  if 
we  strike  the  amendment  out.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  we  are  going  to  pay 
it  in  the  usual  procedure  that  has  been 
followed  in  other  cases,  or  whether  we 
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are  going  to  let  the  State  Department 
pay  it  through  another  avenue.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  going  to  be  $22  million. 

Mr  DOLE.  It  might  be  $44  million. 

Mr!  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  probably 
will  be  more  than  that,  but  I  think  in 
any  event  we  are  not  saving  $22  million 
by  accepting  the  amendment.  We  would 
be  restoring  the  $22  million  to  some  of 
the  rightful  owners,  including  some 
Americans  who  are  involved,  and  who 
would  not  be  benefited  by  the  aid  money 
that  will  be  sent  down  there  by  the 
State  Department.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 


statement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  answer  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri,  may  I  say  that  the 
question  before  the  committee  is  not  the 
question  of  a  moral  obligation  to  any¬ 
body.  We  have  a  case  pending  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  here.  The  Justice  De¬ 
partment  indicates  it  has  a  valid  defense. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  we  shall 
pay  a  claim  pending  in  court,  and  in 
my  opinion  it  is  bad  for  the  committee  to 
establish  such  a  precedent. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  There  is  also 
politics  involved  in  this,  and  also  it  might 
have  some  effect  on  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  which 
could  result  in  the  same  thing  happening 
down  there  that  happened  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  was  a  statement 
made  in  committee  that  some  informa¬ 
tion  had  been  leaked,  which  happens  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  were  anticipating 
receiving  this  money  on  the  strength  of 
the  amendment  adopted  in  our  com¬ 
mittee.  But  that  is  beside  the  point,  the 
question  is  whether  we  owe  the  money. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Do  we  place  a  tax  on 
the  sugar  coming  in  from  Brazil,  on  the 
same  type  of  sugar? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Did  the  Dominican 
Republic  expropriate  our  telephone  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Dominican  Republic  the 
same  as  Brazil  did  ? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
expropriated. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  people  of  Brazil 
who  did  confiscate  American  property 
get  2  y2  cents  a  pound  better  on  their 
sugar  than  we  gave  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  fairness  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma  I  should  say  we  are 
discussing  the  question  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  right  now. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  We  are  discussing 
the  moral  proposition.  I  grant  that 
probably  we  do  not  have  a  legal  stand¬ 
point,  but  claims  are  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Government  in  which  there  is  no  legal 
standpoint.  The  question  that  appeals 
to  me  is  it  is  the  only  country  I  know  of 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  we  imposed  a 
tax  on.  We  took  the  sugar  from  Cuba 
and  charged  an  import  tax.  In  the  case 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  of  course,  it 
was  obviously  to  get  rid  of  Trujillo,  and 
it  did  get  rid  of  him.  It  is  a  good  $22 
million  well  spent.  How  much  money 
would  the  gentleman  give  to  get  rid  of 
Castro?  Would  he  give  $22  million? 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  that  kind 
of  money,  but  this  sugar  imported  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  sold  volun¬ 
tarily.  They  were  not  forced  to  sell  it  to 
us.  They  were  paid  the  world  price. 
They  received  as  much  from  us  as  they 
could  get  from  anybody  else.  This  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  who 
is  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the 
USDA.  He  indicated  the  fees  were 
legally  imposed  and  should  not  be 
returned. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  Trujillo  had  the  right  to  sell 
the  sugar,  but  the  American  sugar  com¬ 
panies  down  there  could  not  have  with¬ 
held  the  sugar. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
geneleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  when  the  money  was 
collected  it  was  my  opinion  it  was  il¬ 
legally  taken,  but  I  did  not  complain 
about  it  because  it  was  keeping  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  dictator.  But,  now, 
since  we  did  take  it  away  and  they  are 
now  involved  in  litigation,  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  good  faith  we  should  refund 
the  money,  and  unless  we  do  this,  the 
net  result  will  be  the  confiscation  and 
expropriation  of  the  property  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  South  Puerto  Rico 
Sugar  Co.,  which  is  an  American  com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  comment, 
but  I  do  not  conclude  as  you  have.  They 
delivered  this  sugar  voluntarily.  They 
knew  there  would  be  a  fee  imposed.  Why 
should  we,  as  Members  of  the  Congress, 
sit  as  judge  and  jury  and  pronounce  a 
sentence  of  guilty  when  the  matter  is 
now  before  the  Court  of  Claims? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  had  no  other 
choice.  There  was  a  man  who  had  a 
pistol  at  their  backs,  and  they  had  to 
deliver.  If  they  had  failed  to  deliver  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  property  of 
the  company  would  have  been  expropri¬ 
ated  or  confiscated,  so  the  company  was 
forced  to  deliver  the  sugar. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  South  Puerto  Rico 
Sugar  Co.  was  involved  in  this,  and  we 
are  not  bound  by  what  Trujillo  would  do. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  certainly  they  were 
bound.  Their  property  was  there,  it  is 
still  there,  and  it  is  an  American  owned 
company. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  this  is  a  proper 
matter  for  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  they 
would  be  happy  to  have  the  information. 
I  say  let  the  Court  of  Claims  decide. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  it  is  more  than 
a  legal  obligation;  I  think  it  is  a  moral 
obligation  for  us  to  return  the  money. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  point  out  again 
this  is  opposed  by  the  USDA  and  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department.  I  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  that  this 
measure  means  little  to  the  domestic 
growers  and  that  it  lacks  provisions 
which  would  require  countries  who  sell 
us  sugar  to  buy  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  Mr.  Dole,  has  brought  this 
matter  up,  I  want  to  conclude  by  say¬ 
ing  that  this  matter  was  first  called  to 
my  attention  by  a  representative  of  the 
State  Department  who  asked  what  I 
thought  about  the  return  of  this  money. 

I  agreed  with  him  and  I  thought  we 
were  morally  obligated  to  return  it.  I 
then  had  a  long  letter  from  the  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  which  I  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  White  House,  and  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply  from  the  White  House  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  money  should  be  re¬ 
turned;  not  in  this  way,  but  rather  as 
a  part  of  the  AID  program.  Now  we  have 
a  government  down  there  of  seven  men 
struggling  to  hold  the  government  to¬ 
gether  until  they  can  have  an  election, 
and  when  the  news  went  out  that  our 
committee  had  approved  this  provision 
by  more  than  a  2  to  1  vote,  the 
headlines  in  the  paper  were  just  tre¬ 
mendous;  everybody  was  delighted  and 
happy.  Now  we  come  along  and  say  we 
are  going  to  hold  this  money  back  and 
we  are  going  to  take  the  sugar  bill  and 
make  it  into  a  welfare  program.  I  am 
told  by  a  high-ranking  official  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  it  might  have 
such  an  impact  on  the  government  right 
now  that  the  government  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  might  even  fall.  In  good  faith  we 
should  return  this  money  and  not  drag 
it  through  the  courts  here  for  the  next 
5  or  6  years.  I  helped  write  this  law 
and  I  know  we  did  not  authorize  differ¬ 
ent  treatments  for  different  areas.  But, 
President  Eisenhower  was  in  a  bad  situ¬ 
ation.  He  did  what  he  thought  was  ex¬ 
pedient  and  right,  and  if  he  could  speak 
to  us  right  now,  I  am  sure  he  would  say 
he  would  be  in  favor  of  giving  this  money 
back.  Are  we  going  to  keep  it?  This  is 
the  only  proper  way  to  get  it  out.  We  use 
the  President  as  the  instrumentality 
through  which  the  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded,  and  he  will  make  the  repayment 
only  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
bill.  The  companies  have  entered  into 
an  agreement.  I  have  a  letter  here  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar 
Co.,  to  the  Minister  of  Council  or  some¬ 
thing  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  of  state,  making  a 
proposal,  which  they  in  turn  accepted. 

La  Romana,  Dominican  Republic, 

February  21,  1962. 

Members  of  the  Council  of  State, 

National  Palace, 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic, 

Sirs:  We  understand  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  considering  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  return  to  the  Dominican  Republic  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  dollar  sum  collected  by 
virtue  of  the  fees  established  in  1960-61  on 
the  importation  of  Dominican  nonquota 
sugars. 

In  the  event  the  law  provides  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  such  amount  to  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  and  requires  that  the  suits  in  the 
United  States  be  satisfied  with  no  further 
liability  to  the  United  States.  South  Puerto 
Rico  Sugar  Co.  Trading  Corp.  is  prepared  to 
receive  in  Dominican  pesos  its  proper  share 
after  payment  of  Dominican  taxes  and  in¬ 
vest  same  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
accordance  with  the  broad  principles  of  the 
Alianza  para  el  Progreso  program. 
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Central  Romana  Corp.,  South  Puerto  Rico 
Sugar  Co.,  and  South  Puerto  Sugar  Co. 
Trading  Corp.  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  as  president,  have  authorized  me 
to  advise  the  Dominican  Government  their 
unrestricted  acceptance  of  the  above  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  return  of  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  fee  collected  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  have  requested  me  to  obtain  the  corre¬ 
sponding  approval  of  the  Dominican  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

With  expressions  of  high  esteem,  we  re¬ 
main,  , 

Yours  very  truly. 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co., 
South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar 
Co  Trading  Corp.,  Central 
Romana  Corp., 

G.  D.  Debevoise,  President. 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic, 

February  28,  1962. 

G.  Douglass  Debevoise, 

President,  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 

Distinguished  Gentlemen:  In  connection 
with  your  letter  of  the  22d  of  February  of 
this  year,  I  wish  to  advise  you  briefly  that 
the  Council  of  State  has  acted  favorably  on 
the  proposition  of  your  companies  in  the 
sense  that  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 
Trading  Corp.  is  disposed  to  receive  in  Do¬ 
minican  pesos  that  portion  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  return  payment  after  the 
payment  of  Dominican  taxes  and  to  invest 
the  remaining  sums  in  this  country  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  general  principles  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  will  pass  a  law 
authorizing  the  return  to  our  country  of 
a  sum  equal  in  value  to  the  dollars  collected 
by  the  fees  charged  in  the  years  1960  and 
1961  on  the  importation  of  Dominican  sugar 
outside  the  quota. 

Dr.  Frederico  C.  Alvarez  hijo. 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  Presidency . 

That  means  that  they  agreed  that  not 
one  dollar  of  this  money  would  be 
brought  out  by  South  Puerto  Rico  out  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  They  would 
take  the  money  in  pesos  and  they  would 
pay  the  taxes,  which  would  amount  to 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  money  in¬ 
volved,  and  they  would  take  the  remain¬ 
ing  pesos  and  build  low-cost  housing  for 
the  workers  in  order  to  build  up  the 
economy  of  the  country  at  a  time  when 
they  needed  help. 

If,  Mr.  Chairman,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  had  not  taken  the  action  then 
Trujillo  would  have  taken  the  money 
himself  and  absconded  with  it,  or  prob¬ 
ably  sent  it  to  Geneva  or  some  other  for¬ 
eign  country.  However,  by  doing  what 
Mr.  Eisenhower  did  he  saved  this  $22 
million,  and  we  should  now  give  it  back 
to  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]. 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  going 
to  have  to  reluctantly  vote  “aye”  when 
this  bill  is  called  for  a  record  vote,  even 
though,  as  I  set  forth  in  my  additional 
views  in  the  report,  there  are  certain 
parts  of  this  bill  that  I  do  not  like.  In 
this  respect,  it  is  not  unlike  other  bills. 
However,  in  this  particular  bill,  I  think 
we  have  completely  overlooked  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  relieve  the  taxpayers  of 
some  of  the  burden  of  paying  storage 
charges  on  crops  which  are  in  surplus 


while  permitting  our  domestic  producers 
of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  to  produce 
more  of  a  commodity  not  in  surplus.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  think  this  makes  leg¬ 
islative  sense.  How  we  can  go  back 
home  after  we  vote  for  a  bill  failing  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and 
explain  such  a  vote,  is  more  than  I  can 
comprehend.  We  can  talk  about  statis¬ 
tics,  as  was  done  earlier,  and  say  we  are 
actually  raising  the  quota  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  beet  producers  to  2.65  million  tons. 
But  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
year  we  wilt  produce  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
majority  which  appears  on  page  8  of  the 
report,  2.8  million  tons  of  beet  sugar. 
Now  it  is  argued  that  just  because  we  are 
raising  the  legal  quota  as  fixed  in  this 
bill  to  2,650,000  tons,  we  are  actually 
doing  something  for  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.  I  do  not  care  what  you  put 
down  on  paper.  What  matters  is  what 
is  actually  being  produced.  Since  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  suspended  the  quotas  on 
sugarbeets  in  1960  for  the  1961  crop,  we 
have  increased  our  production.  That 
means  something  to  the  farmers,  and  it 
means  something  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation,  as  these  farmers  were  not 
producing  a  crop  which  is  in  surplus. 

We  have  continued  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  among  beet  producers  in  the 
United  States  ever  since  that  time.  Sec¬ 
retary  Freeman  followed  suit  in  1961 
and  suspended  quotas  for  1962.  It  is 
hoped  that  he  will  do  likewise  for  the 
1963  crop.  However,  since  this  bill  cov¬ 
ers  a  period  of  5  years,  what  happens 
for  the  other  4  years?  We  may  well 
see  this  bill  cause  a  reimposition  of  quo¬ 
tas  on  sugarbeet  production  in  the 
United  States  for  these  4  years.  Let  us 
not  forget  this.  Even  now,  forgetting 
what  we  put  down  on  paper,  we  are  see¬ 
ing  a  cutback  in  the  bill  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  beet  production  from  2.8  million  to 
2.65  millions  tons.  There  just  is  not 
any  way  you  can  talk  yourself  around 
this  fact.  I  think  that  is  something  we 
ought  to  consider  before  we  vote  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  we  can¬ 
not  amend  this  bill  in  this  respect.  I 
spoke  out  against  this  in  committee,  and 
I  speak  out  against  it  now,  as  I  think  we 
should  have  done  more  for  our  own  beet 
producers.  Yes,  we  are  giving  these  new 
growers  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers]  is  so  concerned  about,  some¬ 
thing  as  a  result  of  the  growth  provisions 
contained  in  the  bill.  According  to 
testimony  presented  before  our  commit¬ 
tee,  we  have  approximately  150,000  tons 
of  growth  needs  a  year.  One-third  of 
that — small,  infinitesimal  amount  is 
given  to  new  producers.  Now,  here  is 
a  real  gimmick — a  real  political  gim¬ 
mick,  if  you  please:  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  say  where  that  150,000 
tons  shall  be  placed. 

Let  us  assume  that  he  really  gets  po¬ 
litical,  as  he  does  sometimes,  and  says  to 
Texas:  “You  produce  us  all  Democratic 
Congressmen  and  Democratic  Senators 
and  get  back  into  the  Democratic  fold, 
and  we  will  give  it  all  to  you.” 

Down  in  North  Carolina  he  may  say: 
“We  will  give  you  this  plant  this  year,” 
and  “We  will  give  it  to  you  over  in  North 


Dakota  next  year  if  your  produce  po¬ 
litically.”  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  that.  We  set 
no  standards  for  him  to  follow  and  there 
is  nothing  to  keep  him  from  rewarding 
the  faithful  with  a  sugar  mill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  There  is  an¬ 
other  fact  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
pointed  out.  This  does  not  say  that  we 
are  guaranteed  50,000  tons.  It  says  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  allo¬ 
cate  or  may  hold  in  reserve  not  in  excess 
of  50,000  tons.  That,  to  me,  means  that 
he  may  hold  not  in  excess  of  5,000  tons 
or  10,000  tons  or  1,000  tons.  We  do  not 
get  anything  by  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  as,  perhaps,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  say  on 
that,  this  is  his  “protection.” 

Nevertheless,  that  is  only  one-third  of 
the  growth  consumption  in  the  United 
States  for  1  year.  When  we  look  at 
the  consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
9,700,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  then  we 
talk  about  50,000  tons,  it  seems  relatively 
small. 

In  northwest  Ohio  we  have  three  beet- 
producing  plants.  We  also  produce  all 
of  these  crops  which  are  in  surplus. 
Everybody  admits  it.  We  have  com  that 
is  produced  in  northwest  Ohio;  we  have 
wheat,  we  have  barley,  and  many  other 
crops.  There  is  an  area  where  farmers 
could  readily  divert  some  of  the  land 
they  are  putting  into  these  surplus  crops 
into  beet  production.  But  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  they  are  just  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  that.  I  think  from 
that  standpoint  this  bill  is  shortsighted. 

As  I  said  before,  we  have  to  take  it 
or  leave  it,  since  we  cannot  amend  it. 
I  think  this  type  rule  is  bad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
say  that  I  support  the  Dole  amendment. 
Why?  Because  I  know  nothing  about 
the  merits  of  this  case.  Here  is  a  $22- 
million  lawsuit  pending  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
testimony  from  plaintiffs,  in  our  com¬ 
mittee,  of  perhaps  a  half  hour  or  an 
hour.  Being  a  lawyer  I  would  like  to  try 
such  cases  before  congressional  com¬ 
mittees.  Seriously,  when  $22  million  is 
involved,  don’t  you  think  more  time 
should  be  spent  to  determine  the  merits 
of  the  case? 

Can  I  stand  before  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  say  I  cannot  support  the 
Dole  amendment  when  I  know  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  about  this  alleged  claim 
of  $22  million?  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
take  things  on  faith  to  the  extent  of 
$22  million  and  go  back  home  and  face 
the  taxpayers  who  pick  up  the  tab. 
Whether  you  give  it  to  them  in  foreign 
aid  is  up  to  the  foreign-aid  experts  in 
this  House,  not  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee.  I  am  concerned  today  with  the 
merits  of  the  litigation  pending  in  the 
court  of  claims  and  since  that  matter  is 
now  being  adjudicated,  I  say  let  the 
courts  decide  it  and  if  they  decide 
against  the  plaintiffs  in  that  case  then 
is  the  time  for  them  to  come  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  say,  “We 
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need  $22  million  in  taxpayers’  funds  for 
foreign  aid,”  and  let  the  Foreign  Aff  airs 
Committee  decide  whether  or  not  they 
should  have  the  money.  This  should 
not  be  decided  today. 

I  support  the  Dole  amendment. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Beermann]. 

Mr  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  started  hearings  on  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  several  weeks  ago  I  intended  firmly 
to  support  almost  any  kind  of  sugar  leg¬ 
islation  that  came  out  of  the  committee. 

My  State  raises  many  sugarbeets  and 
there  are  several  sugar  mills  in  our  State. 
Most  of  them  this  year  are  running  to 
capacity  except  for  the  western  part  of 

the  State.  , 

I  should  like  to  name  four  or  five  points 
I  think  we  should  take  into  considera¬ 
tion.  When  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  came  before  the  committee  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  took  place  in  favor  of 
allocating  more  than  50,000-ton  ad¬ 
ditional  annual  domestic  production. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  shed  a  little 
more  light  on  this  subject,  let  me  quote 
page  61  of  the  hearings: 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beermann. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  it  be 
helpful  to  the  Secretary  in  determining  the 
allocation  if  this  committee  would  provide 
that  an  additional  1  million  tons  he  allocated 
domestically  so  that  perhaps  20  new  mills 
could  he  built? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  the  domestic 
allocation  which  has  been  determined  at  this 
time  balances  the  aspirations  and  desires  of 
the  domestic  producers  and  prevents  any 
need  of  cutback  and  at  the  same  time  recog¬ 
nizes  some  of  the  other  interests  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  in  a  fair  manner,  and  I  would  hope  that 
allocations  and  percentages  as  discussed  by 
many,  many  people  over  an  extended  period 
of  time,  seeking  to  balance  the  interests  of 
all  concerned,  would  commend  themselves 
to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Let  us  assume  that  there 
are  two  areas  that  are  capable  of  producing 
the  tonnage  and  building  the  plants.  Would 
the  Secretary  allocate  the  two  areas,  or  what 
criteria  would  he  use  to  allocate  one? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  if  you  assume 
there  are  two  equal  situations  under  the  new- 
grower  provision  and  that  they  were  identi¬ 
cal  in  every  respect,  I  would  expect  that 
the  criterion  would  then  be  as  we  said,  first- 
come,  first-served  basis. 


Mr.  Beermann.  That  would  be  the  criteria 
that  would  be  used,  first-come,  first-served? 


light  of  the  fact  that  other  crops  are 
grown  in  surplus. 

I  think  Congress  has  missed  a  golden 
opportunity  to  trade  our  surplus  com¬ 
modities  for  a  surplus  commodity  of 
other  countries;  namely,  sugar.  It 
would  be  good  for  the  taxpayers,  for 
agriculture,  and  I  believe  for  foreign 
relations.  I  feel  that  the  2-million-ton 
Cuban  fallback  provision  would  have 
been  far  better,  and  our  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  should  have  been  given  a  much 
larger  allocation.  It  would  have  en¬ 
hanced  farm  income  continuously.  It 
would  have  provided  for  capital  invest¬ 
ments.  Each  of  these  mills  costs  $15 
million  or  more.  It  would  help  our 
economy  and  our  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion,  and  I  go  back  to  “Operation  Em¬ 
ployment,”  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short!  and  I  dis¬ 
cussed  last  session.  It  would  also  have 
permitted  a  shift  from  crops  in  surplus 
to  crops  not  in  surplus. 

There  is  a  further  example,  such  as 
happened  last  year,  when  a  country 
comes  to  us  and  offers  to  sell  500,000  tons 
of  sugar  for  500,000  tons  of  wheat.  We 
end  up  buying  225,000  tons  of  sugar  and 
sell  no  wheat.  I  think  this  is  a  rank 
example  of  not  keeping  faith  with  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  If  you 
or  I  or  anyone  else  had  someone  who 
handled  his  business  in  such  a  way,  you 
would  immediately  fire  him. 

I  think  that,  Chairman  Jones,  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Departmental  Over¬ 
sight  and  Consumer  Relations,  did  a  fine 
job  investigating  this  problem.  It  is  one 
more  reason  why  we  should  produce 
more  sugar,  as  long  as  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  persists  in  buying  sugar  and  not 
selling  our  surplus  commodities. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ‘BEERMANN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemen  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  We  have  a  piece 
here  on  page  9  in  one  paragraph  that 
says: 

In  making  the  temporary  allocations  after 
1963  to  other  nations,  from  the  Cuban  re¬ 
serve  quota,  the  Congress  will  review  and 
take  into  consideration  among  other  factors, 
the  purchases  by  the  various  sugar-producing 
countries  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  give  special  con¬ 
sideration  also  to  good-neighbor  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Then,  Mr.  Secretary,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  sugarbeets  could  be 
grown  on  land  that  is  presently  producing 
crops  in  surplus,  would  you  consider  trans¬ 
fers  of  production  from  crops  in  surplus  to 
sugarbeets,  not  in  surplus,  as  part  of  the 
criteria? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  this  would  be 
one  of  the  factors  that  might  be  taken  into 
consideration  under  the  construction  set 
down  in  the  bill  presently  and  in  that  event, 
they  would  not  be  equal  circumstances  and  I 
doubt  if  you  will  ever  get  the  two  identical 
circumstances. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  want  to  shoulder  the  respon¬ 
sibility  from  the  House  or  the  Congress 
to  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  so  that 
he  will  be  subject  to  that  kind  of  pres¬ 
sure  that  he  will  be  subject  to  each  year 
for  only  one  new  mill,  especially  in  the 


In  the  testimony  before  the  commit¬ 
tee,  we  had  statements  from  the  country 
of  Brazil  that  has  now  reaped,  we  might 
say,  190,000  tons  of  quota  and  150,000 
tons  of  Cuban  reserve.  They  would 
spend  two-thirds  of  that  money,  if  they 
received  approximately  300,000  tons  to 
400,000  tons  for  wheat  in  this  country. 
Do  you  think  that  the  remarks  here  on 
page  9  cover  the  situation  well  enough 
so  that  we  can  expect  these  foreign 
countries  to  get  this  sugar  money  to  buy 
agricultural  products? 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  feel  that  the  review  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Congress  is  somewhat  of 
a  redeeming  factor.  But  when  we  have 
given  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  state¬ 
ment  last  year,  I  believe  it  was,  some¬ 
what  on  the  same  basis,  special  con¬ 
sideration,  and  then  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  said  they  did  not  feel  that  language 


was  strong  enough  to  make  them  decide 
that  they  had  to  make  this  trade,  that 
this  ought  to  be  in  the  legislation  and 
not  just  in  the  report — or  in  addition 
to  the  report. 

This  is  a  very  light  attempt  for  us  to 
smooth  that  over,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  State  Department  will  not  read  this 
and  abide  by  it. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  In  your  interpreta¬ 
tion,  do  you  not  think  that  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  heard  in  the  committee,  we 
need  to  require  these  countries  to  pur¬ 
chase  that  much  of  additional  com¬ 
modities  from  our  country? 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  have  said,  I  wish 
it  had  been  in  the  bill  or  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  but  all  my  life  I  have  been  involved 
in  connection  with  most  of  the  sugar 
problems.  First,  as  a  farmer — because 
I  am  a  farmer — and  then  as  a  lawyer 
because  I  represented  farmers  and  sugar 
mills,  and  for  the  last  14  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

My  district  produces  more  sugar  than 
any  other  congressional  district  in  the 
United  States.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  so-called  world  price 
of  sugar.  That,  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
most  elusive,  misunderstood  and  confus¬ 
ing  subjects  that  I  know  of. 

One  must  have  had  experience  with  it 
to  have  at  least  a  working  knowledge  of 
it.  What  is  the  world  price  when  we 
come  to  sugar?  It  is  this:  If  you  will 
look  at  page  23  of  the  report,  you  will 
find  that  the  world  consumes  about  57 
million  tons  of  sugar  per  year.  By  and 
large,  sugar  is  produced  where  it  is  con¬ 
sumed.  When  you  talk  about  the  world 
price,  you  are  talking  roughly  about  10 
million  tons  of  sugar.  And  by  that  10 
million  tons  of  sugar  I  refer  to  the  sugar 
that  has  no  home;  sugar  that  is  not  con¬ 
tracted  for ;  sugar  that  floats  around  the 
world.  Of  that  amount  5,000  tons  are 
Cuban  sugars,  controlled  by  Communist 
countries,  who  are  not  interested  in  any¬ 
thing  except  to  try  to  wreck  our  sugar 
industry. 

You  do  not  know  exactly  where  this 
floating  world  sugar  is  at  any  particular 
time.  You  cannot  really  put  your  finger 
on  it.  But  that  10  million  pounds  of 
sugar  is  referred  to  as  the  world-price 
sugar.  The  market  price  of  that  sugar 
is  unstable,  erratic,  untrustworthy,  vola¬ 
tile,  and  explosive.  To  permit  the  world 
price  of  sugar  to  control  the  price  gen¬ 
erally  would  be  to  permit  the  tail  to  wag 
the  dog,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  why  we  do  not 
buy  our  requirements  on  the  basis  of  the 
world  market  but  what  would  happen  if 
overnight  we  were  to  say:  “We  do  not 
want  to  pay  that  high  price  of  sugar, 
we  will  buy  it  on  the  world  market”? 
Immediately  the  world  market  would  go 
up.  I  am  telling  you  that  history  proves 
this.  For  example,  during  World  War  I 
we  were  on  a  world-price  basis.  During 
and  after  the  World  War  I  years  we  were 
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operating  on  world-price  basis,  grabbing 
helter-skelter,  wherever  we  could  get  our 
requirements — if  you  will  look  at  page 
20  of  the  report  you  will  see — when  we 
were  on  that  world  market — we  were 
paying  over  26  cents  a  pound,  back  in 
1918,  1919,  and  1920. 

But  let  me  bring  our  world’s  price  ex¬ 
perience  more  closely  to  current  events. 
For  example,  if  you  will  look  at  page  20 
of  the  report  you  will  see  what  happened 
in  the  last  few  years.  During  the  dis¬ 
turbed  situation  brought  on  by  the  so- 
called  events  in  Hungary,  5  years  ago, 
the  price  of  this  world  market  sugar 
doubled  in  60  days  just  in  1957.  There 
were  disturbed  conditions  and  the  world 
price  exceeded  the  domestic  price.  Any 
time  you  want  to  rely  on  the  world  price 
and  make  it  known  that  you  are  going 
to  rely  on  the  competitive  world  price, 
that  price  exceeds  the  domestic  price, 
and  invariably  as  history  proves,  the 
price  goes  up. 

On  the  other  hand  we  went  through 
World  War  II  on  the  basis  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  We  did  not  rely  on  the  world  price. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  report  you  will 
find  that  during  the  war  years  our  mar¬ 
ket  was  more  stable.  We  were 
paying  for  our  sugar  requirements  from 
Cuba  much  less  than  the  world  market 
price.  You  see,  this  thing  is  a  two-way 
street;  whereas  we  give  these  quotas  to 
certain  countries,  Cuba  included,  Cuba 
was  obligated  to  deliver  that  sugar  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  and  we  were  actually 
paying  much  less  to  Cuba  for  our  require¬ 
ments  than  the  world  price,  and  Cuba 
was  obligated  to  make  the  deliveries. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Is  it  not  true  that  to¬ 
day  the  world  market  price  which  you 
say  is  somewhat  unstable  is  less  than 
the  productive  price  and  that  no  nation 
can  produce  sugar  at  less  than  the  world 
market  price? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  If  you  want  to  know 
our  experience  with  the  world  market 
price  take  the  case  of  coffee.  I  refer 
you  to  page  5  of  the  report.  You  will  see 
the  difference  in  stability  between  the 
sugar  price  and  the  coffee  price.  We 
buy  coffee  on  the  basis  of  the  so-called 
world  mai'ket  that  is  unregulated  and 
we  pay  through  the  nose.  But  the  most 
important  thing  to  me  is  this:  What 
price  is  the  housewife  in  the  United 
States  paying  for  sugar  compared  to  else¬ 
where?  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  look 
at  page  21  of  the  committee  report  be¬ 
fore  you.  The  retail  price  of  refined 
sugar,  white  sugar,  which  your  wife 
and  mine  sweetens  coffee  and  tea  with 
and  makes  a  cake  now  and  then,  is  10 
cents  a  pound  right  now.  What  do  they 
pay  elsewhere?  We  are  5  cents  below 
the  median  price  in  121  nations  around 
the  globe.  Go  to  Europe,  France,  Italy, 
and  England,  and  you  pay  15  cents  a 
pound.  We  are  paying  10  cents  a  pound. 
You  go  to  Russia  today,  the  last  figure 
I  have — I  do  not  know  what  it  is  right 
now,  and  it  was  a  guess  at  that  time — 
and  you  will  find  the  price  is  something 
like  60  cents  a  pound.  So  you  see,  when 
people  want  our  sugar  for  a  good  price, 


they  mean  a  stable  price.  When  you 
say:  “Let  us  forgetthe  Sugar  Act,  let  us 
go  worldwide,  let  us  buy  our  sugar  on 
the  world  market,”  you  had  better  real¬ 
ize  what  you  are  doing,  because  the  5,000 
Cuban  tons — controlled  by  Commu¬ 
nists — will  be  manipulated  either  up  or 
down  to  suit  their  and  not  our  advantage. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ha¬ 
waii  [Mr.  Inouye], 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  continue  the  discussion  just  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  and  point  out  that  today 
approximately  10  million  pounds  of  sugar 
constitutes  what  we  might  call  the  world 
market.  Approximately  one-half  of  that 
amount  comes  from  countries  controlled 
by  Communist-bloc  nations.  History 
has  shown  that  the  Communist-bloc 
nations  have  no  qualms  about  bringing 
about  instability  in  sugar  prices.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  prices  can  be  er¬ 
ratic.  If  our  Nation  should  depend  on 
the  world  price  in  setting  up  our  na¬ 
tional  economy,  as  far  as  sugar  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  would  be  headed  for  chaos. 
Although  at  the  present  time  the  world 
market  price  is  theoretically  less  than 
the  American  price,  it  should  be  pointed 
out,  as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
stated,  this  is  a  two-way  street.  Some¬ 
times  the  world  market  price  exceeds  the 
American  price,  and  sometimes  it  is  less 
than  the  American  price. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Understand,  please,  I  am 
asking  a  question  rather  than  arguing. 
Would  this  world  price  fluctuate  as  much 
and  would  it  hold  as  great  a  potential 
danger  for  us  if  the  producers  of  the 
United  States  were  permitted  to  raise  a 
much  larger  share  of  what  we  consume? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  As  I  pointed  out,  sir, 
at  the  present  time  over  50  percent  of  the 
world  market  is  controlled  by  the  Com¬ 
munists.  The  Communist  nations 
would  be  very  happy  to  disrupt  our  mar¬ 
ket  by  maniplationg  prices.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Cuba  and  Russia  have  a  nego¬ 
tiated  price  which  they  consider  a  world 
price.  If  we  were  to  set  our  price  on 
the  Cuban  price,  we  would  be  headed  for 
trouble. 

Mr.  KYL.  Did  I  understand  someone 
to  say  that  we  could  produce  all  the 
sugar  that  is  consumed  in  this  country? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  presume  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible. 

Mr.  KYL.  Would  this  world  pi-ice  then 
be  as  significant  a  factor  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  indicates  if  we  could  do  that? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  question  has  been  asked, 
Why  do  we  not  produce  all  the  sugar 
that  we  need  in  the  United  States?  If 
you  will  look  into  the  history  of  sugar, 
you  will  notice  we  had  certain  periods  in 
our  history  when  we  were  not  able  to 
produce  sufficient  sugar  to  meet  our  na¬ 
tional  needs.  In  World  War  II,  Cuba 
was  good  enough  to  sell  to  us  at  less  than 
the  world  price  because  of  the  negotiated 
pi-ice  we  entered  into  with  Cuba. 

During  World  War  II,  many  of  our 
sugar  farmers  answered  the  call  to  arms. 


some  others  answered  the  call  to  work 
in  our  defense  factories.  Therefore 
many  of  our  sugar  farms  had  to  tem¬ 
porarily  cease  sugar  production  opera¬ 
tions.  We  therefore  had  to  depend  on 
foreign  suppliers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  fi-om  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  all  the 
arguments  for  pi-otectionism  today.  I 
will  look  forward  with  intei-est  to  the  vote 
on  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  the  free  trade  bill  the  ad¬ 
ministration  proposes,  when  it  comes 
up  about  a  week  from  now. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  i-emai'ks  in  the  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa.  I  would  not  like  the 
record  to  leave  the  impression  that  dur¬ 
ing  Woi’ld  War  II  the  reason  that  our 
domestic  sugarbeet  producei-s  shifted 
from  sugar  production,  to  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  was  purely  because 
they  could  make  moi-e  money.  This 
would  indicate  we  could  not  depend  on 
them  for  a  stable  supply  should  war 
emergencies  ai-ise  again,  and  that  would 
be  incorrect.  Actually  the  testimony  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  showed,  the  record 
shows,  that  in  Woi-ld  War  II  our  Gov- 
ei-nment  in  its  wisdom  deliberately, 
raised  supports  on  needed  food  items  like 
beans  to  bring  about  this  shift  from 
sugarbeets  to  food  that  was  more  needed 
in  Woi-ld  War  II,  because  at  that  time 
we  could  depend  on  Cuba  for  a  stable 
sugar  supply.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  this  would  not  be  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  future  emergency  periods  or 
wartime  because  supply  sources  would 
be  far  different. 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Cheno- 
weth]  may  extend  their  i-emarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  BERRY’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12154,  a  bill 
amending  and  extending  the  Sugar  Act. 
This  is  a  very  impoi’tant  bill,  and  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  necessity  for  prompt  action.  I 
hope  that  this  bill  can  be  passed  and 
signed  by  the  Px-esident  before  the  dead¬ 
line  of  June  30,  when  the  present  agt 
expires. 

I  have  been  recommending  that  we 
pi-oduce  more  of  our  sugar  requirements 
in  this  country.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  this  measui-e  increases  the  quotas 
for  domestic  producers.  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  inci'ease  in  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  quota  which  is 
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raised  from  2,110,627  tons  to  2,650,000 
tons.  I  am  also  happy  to  see  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  domestic  cane  quota.  The 
total  increase  in  our  domestic  quotas  is 
786,000  tons. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  is  one  of  our 
most  important  and  valuable  industries 
in  Colorado.  At  one  time  Colorado  pro¬ 
duced  more  sugarbeets  than  any  other 
State.  We  are  still  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  beet  sugar  and  we  are  tre¬ 
mendously  interested  in  this  legislation. 

I  have  two  sugar  processing  plants  in 
my  district.  The  American  Crystal 
Sugar  Co.  has  a  plant  at  Rocky  Ford, 
and  the  National  Sugar  Manufacturing 
Co.  has  a  factory  at  Sugar  City.  The 
economic  stability  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
in  Colorado,  where  both  of  these  plants 
are  located,  hinges  largely  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  beet  sugar  industry. 
The  beet  pulp  is  used  for  large  cattle 
feeding  operations  in  this  area. 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  Holly  Sugar 
Corp.  has  its  headquarters  and  main  of¬ 
fice  in  Colorado  Springs  in  my  district. 
This  company  operates  a  plant  at  Delta, 
Colo.,  and  other  plants  in  California, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana. 

I  represent  what  is  considered  an  old 
grower  area.  However,  we  recognize  that 
farmers  in  new  areas  are  anxious  to  grow 
sugarbeets  and  are  seeking  that  which 
is  in  the  national  interest.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  new  beet  plants,  one  a  year  for 
5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  sugar  legislation 
is  always  complicated  and  this  bill  is  no 
exception.  However,  I  believe  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  reported  a  good  bill  and  one 
which  we  can  support.  It  is  impossible 
to  pass  a  sugar  bill  which  will  please 
everyone,  but  I  understand  our  domestic 
sugar  industry  including  both  cane  and 
beet  producers,  is  supporting  this  bill. 

In  my  opinion  the  Sugar  Act,  orig¬ 
inally  passed  in  1934,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
approved  by  Congress.  This  bill  will  ex¬ 
tend  the  present  act  and  I  feel  improves 
the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  give  this 
bill  my  full  support,  and  I  hope  it  will 

pass. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Langen], 

(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  long 
last  we  have  a  long-range  sugar  bill  be¬ 
fore  us.  However,  in  the  5  minutes  that 
have  been  allocated  to  me,  that  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  good  thing  that  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  say  about  the  bill  as  it 
is  before  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  two 
very  disturbing  factors  that  we  must 
be  cognizant  of  regarding  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  this  legislation  is 
before  us.  First,  it  is  before  us  under  a 
closed  rule.  Second,  again  we  have  the 
time  element  hanging  over  our  heads, 
and  as  we  have  been  told  this  afternoon, 
if  you  do  not  support  this  bill,  you  are 
going  to  be  guilty  of  no  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  being  enacted  this  year. 

I  recognize,  as  does  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  that  one  of  the  reasons 


for  this  delay  has  been  a  lack  of  a  report 
or  a  recommendation  coming  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  relative  to 
sugar  legislation,  thereby  delaying  the 
point  at  which  they  could  start  consid¬ 
eration.  This  has  come  about  in  spite  of 
constant  requests  and  proddings  on  the 
part  of  people  like  myself  and  others  who 
have  participated  in  the  discussion  this 
afternoon.  But,  there  were  no  recom¬ 
mendations  forthcoming. 

Now,  why  do  I  say  the  time  element  is 
important?  I  say  it  because  it  does  not 
provide  us  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
discuss  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  the 
closed  rule  does  not  permit  us  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  even  if  we  could.  Now, 
the  experience  we  have  had  in  sugar 
legislation  under  the  temporary  exten¬ 
sions  has  not  been  too  good.  The  bill 
before  us  does  not  improve  it  any. 

Let  me  cite  to  you  what  I  mean.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  report  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  dated  October 
23,  1961.  It  is  entitled  “1961  Sugar 
Quotas  and  Authorizations,  Nonpur¬ 
chase  Allocations.”  What  does  it  show? 
It  shows  the  domestic  beet  quota  at  2,- 
609,170  tons.  This  identifies  the  degree 
of  increase  that  is  in  the  bill  before  us 
specifically,  just  a  trifle  over  40,000  tons. 
It  identifies  each  of  the  other  quotas 
for  mainland  cane,  for  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  Virgin  Islands;  and  all  of  the  other 
quota  countries. 

But  the  unique  part  of  it  is  this :  When 
you  get  down  to  the  other  quota  coun¬ 
tries,  what  does  it  show?  I  use  one  coun¬ 
try  as  an  example,  and  I  am  not  picking 
on  this  country,  Peru.  The  quota  is  121,- 
507  tons.  But  what  did  we  buy  from 
them  last  year?  We  bought  636,377  tons, 
or  four  times  as  much  as  the  quota  that 
was  allocated  to  them.  The  same  is  true 
with  every  quota  country  on  this  list. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  the  bill  do 
under  those  circumstances?  It  makes 
that  kind  of  a  situation  even  worse.  But 
before  getting  into  that,  let  me  identify 
one  thing,  because  there  has  been  a  big 
discussion  here  about  what  happened  to 
the  3  million  tons  of  Cuba’s  quota.  Here 
on  this  same  document  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  there  is  shown  that 
we  bought  3,117,000  tons  in  this  manner 
from  foreign  countries.  There  is  where 
the  Cuban  quota  is.  This  is  where  it 
was  bought.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  the  bill  as 
it  is  presented  to  us?  It  does  exactly  the 
same  thing.  One  will  find  the  quota  to 
Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  increase 
substantially  more  than  domestic  beets 
or  domestic  cane  increases.  Were  that 
the  actual  outcome  of  this,  this  would  be 
one  thing.  But  we  already  know  that 
even  though  they  have  gotten  these  big 
increases,  this  is  not  what  we  are  going 
to  buy  from  them.  We  have  already 
identified  that  in  1963 — we  are  going  to 
purchase  anywhere  from  100,000  to  150,- 
000  tons  more  than  this  from  each  of 
these  countries.  We  do  not  now  what  it 
will  be  in  1964,  1965,  and  so  on.  So,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  these  quotas?  They 
are  completely  meaningless  as  far  as 
quotas  are  concerned. 
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Looking  at  the  new  bill  before  us,  we 
find  the  very  same  conditions  to  exist, 
only  in  a  more  pronounced  and  a  more 
obvious  manner.  The  bill  provides  sub¬ 
stantially  larger  percentage  increases  for 
all  of  the  foreign  quota  countries,  and  in 
addition,  authorizes  the  1  y2  million  tons 
of  the  Cuban  quota  to  be  purchased  from 
these  same  countries,  at  a  range  of  from 
100,000  to  150,000  tons  during  the  year 
of  1963.  Again,  no  consideration  is  given 
to  the  domestic  beet  producers. 

Of  just  as  great  significance  is  the  fact 
that  the  bill  provides  for  domestic  sugar 
producers  to  receive  only  63  percent  of 
increases  in  our  own  Nation’s  consump¬ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  to  any¬ 
one  why  37  percent  of  our  Nation’s  in¬ 
creased  consumption  should  be  allocated 
to  foreign  countries.  Inasmuch  as  we 
as  a  nation  are  importing  a  big  percent¬ 
age  of  our  sugar  needs,  while  in  other 
areas  of  agriculture  we  are  plagued  with 
surpluses,  it  seems  something  less  than 
good  commonsense  to  not  provide  for 
American  agriculture  the  opportunity  to 
at  least  expand  their  production  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  rate  of  growth  in  our 
own  consumption.  Such  a  modest  re¬ 
quest,  while  still  not  providing  equity, 
could  not  be  considered  by  anyone  to  be 
anything  but  justified. 

To  aggravate  this  situation  further, 
only  last  week  this  House  passed  legisla¬ 
tion  in  a  reclamation  project  that  will 
provide  for  an  expansion  of  150,000  tons 
of  sugarbeets  in  this  project  alone. 
This  bill  will  not  even  accommodate  that 
project  without  asking  other  areas  to 
make  reductions.  This  kind  of  disparity 
seems  not  only  inappropriate  but  unfair, 
and  is  a  factual  indication  of  a  need  for 
more  time  in  which  to  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  experience  of  holding  the  time 
club  over  our  heads,  I  suppose,  serves  the 
purpose  of  someone,  but  it  does  not  serve 
the  cause  of  the  beet  producers  through¬ 
out  the  Nation.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  adequately  identified  in  the  ad¬ 
ditional  views,  by  members  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  legislation  as  it  is  now  before  us 
leaves  little  or  no  opportunity  of  choice 
under  a  closed  rule,  and  it  is  a  sad 
thought,  indeed,  that  the  sugar  growers 
throughout  America  should  once  again 
be  short-changed  in  this  manner  be¬ 
cause  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  making  adequate 
recommendations  in  time,  and  in  this 
manner  make  the  time  element  and  a 
closed  rule  the  deciding  factor  of  what 
the  House  does  today. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  speak  on  this 
bill  even  thought  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee,  because  of  its  importance 
and  because  the  State  of  Colorado  has 
been  mentioned.  My  good  friend,  Mr. 
Frank  Kemp  has  been  mentioned.  Of 
course,  the  State  of  Colorado  itself  prob¬ 
ably  produces  more  sugar  from  sugar- 
beets  than  any  other  State  in  the  United 
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States,  except  California  and  we  are 
tremendously  interested  in  this  bill. 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  is  not  only  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  my  district  but  in  a  number  of 
other  States.  Holly  Sugar  Co.  is  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  Colorado,  in  California  and  other 
areas.  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.  has 
its  home  office  in  Denver,  and  the  only 
independent  single  plant  company  in  the 
whole  United  States,  National  Sugar 
Manufacturing  Co.  operates  in  Con¬ 
gressman  Chenoweth’s  district  and  in 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  I  bring  this  up? 
We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  what 
the  industry  has  or  has  not  done.  I 
thought,  perhaps,  it  was  time  to  put 
into  the  Record  what  “the  industry” 
means.  Not  only  means  the  processing 
companies  that  are  processing  sugar- 
beets  into  sugar.  It  also  means  the  do¬ 
mestic  cane  manufacturers  of  sugar  in 
the  Southern  States;  it  means  the  beet 
growers  of  Colorado,  California,  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  all  the  other  places  that  have 
been  mentioned.  It  means  the  cane 
growers  in  the  Southern  States.  It  also 
means  the  refiners  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  this  country,  those  people  who  are 
bringing  in  sugar  from  other  areas  in 
the  world  and  processing  it  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  for  sale  in  this  country.  One  man, 
Mr.  Kemp,  president  of  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  represented  all  branches  of 
this  great  industry  in  an  agreed  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I 
have  been  closely  in  touch  with  sugar 
legislation  for  over  12  years,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  more  compet¬ 
itive  industry  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Every  single  segment  of  it  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  viewpoint,  different  angles,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  interests.  Any  time  anyone  can 
get  an  industry  encompassing  that  many 
interests  working  together  for  a  single 
position  to  get  over  a  bill  which  will 
give  them  the  stability  upon  which  they 
can  build  from  year  to  year  means  that 
we  have  got  something  good,  that  true 
statesmanship  in  the  sugar  field  has  been 
exercised,  a  program  proposed  which 
should  be  passed  by  this  Congress. 

Having  said  that,  I  also  want  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  it  is  obviously  necessary 
to  compromise  in  order  to  get  any  agreed 
program  with  such  diverse  competitive 
interests  involved.  We  in  Congress  are 
not  satisfied  with  all  provisions.  Some 
in  the  beet  sugar  industry  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  in  the 
domestic  cane  industry  who  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  it.  I  would  suspect  that  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  are  satisfied  with  it 
only  because  they  are  growing  so  fast 
that  they  really  do  not  have  very  much 
more  room  to  grow  any  more  cane  sugar 
there,  anyhow.  There  are  in  fact,  very 
few  people  who  are  going  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  all  provisions.  But 
if  you  have  an  industry  as  a  whole  that 
says,  “Give  us  this  bill  so  that  we  can 
have  a  stable  program  for  a  period  of  5 
years  on  which  we  can  build  and  not  be 
caught  in  a  simple  9 -month  extension  or 
15-month  extension,  as  we  have  been 
for  the  last  5  years,”  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  up  to  this  Congress  to  go 
ahead  and  pass  it. 


There  is  one  provision  that  I  think 
should  have  been  included.  That  is  the 
provision  which  would  have  given  pref¬ 
erence  to  those  foreign  countries  which 
sell  sugar  to  us  where  they  would  agree 
to  use  the  dollars  created  by  this  activ¬ 
ity  to  buy  wheat  and  other  surplus  com¬ 
modities  from  this  country.  At  the  very 
least,  this  provision  could  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  reallocating  deficits  in  quotas 
assigned  to  foreign  countries  under  the 
act.  I  think  such  a  provision  could  help 
our  agricultural  surplus  situation  as  well 
as  give  an  opportunity  for  us  to  create 
more  markets  in  those  areas  for  the  sale 
of  agricultural  commodities  which  are 
presently  in  surplus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  want 
to  add  this  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole],  I  think  this  is  one  provision  we 
can  truthfully  say  has  not  been  consid¬ 
ered  and  has  not  been  put  in  with  the 
consent  of  the  industry.  I  think  it  can 
truthfully  be  said  that  we  are  injecting 
into  the  sugar  bill,  which  is  beneficial  to 
the  entire  industry,  a  provision  for  a 
give  away  of  $22  million  of  taxpayer 
funds  which  in  fact  represent  a  private 
relief  bill  for  certain  indicated  compa¬ 
nies.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a 
moral  obligation  that  we  should  give  this 
money  away,  but  there  have  been  no 
hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  generally  considers  an  “equity” 
bill  of  this  kind.  Only  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  were  heard  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee.  The  other  side  of  the 
question  has  not  been  even  presented. 
And  while  we  in  Congress  are  doing  this, 
the  United  States  is  defending  a  lawsuit 
in  the  same  amount  of  money  in  the 
Court  of  Claims.  It  strikes  me  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  making  a  real  mistake 
legally  and  judicially  to  interfere  in  the 
middle  of  a  court  suit  that  is  now  going 
on,  whether  the  United  States  is  right  or 
wrong  in  the  defense  of  that  suit.  If 
the  companies  lose  their  suit  and  the 
State  Department  says  that  Congress 
should  do  something  about  the  claim, 
then  is  the  time  for  introduction  of  a  re¬ 
lief  bill  for  full  consideration  by  the 
proper  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  McSweenI. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  some  concern  expressed  here 
and  disappointment  about  the  produc¬ 
tion  that  American  farmers  would  have 
under  this  proposal.  I  am  likewise  dis¬ 
appointed  to  some  extent.  I  share  the 
general  view  that  has  been  expressed  in 
that  regard. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  problems 
of  those  who  would  like  to  have  addi¬ 
tional  sugar  acreage  or  new  sugar  acre¬ 
age  for  the  first  time.  However,  I  think 
it  should  be  said  that  this  is  a  compli¬ 
cated  piece  of  legislation  that  is  really  a 
balance  between  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  As  you  will  note  when  an  amend¬ 
ment  is  offered  later  in  this  proceeding, 
consumers  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 
concern  about  the  cost  of  sugar.  This  is 
why  it  has  never  been  possible  for  the 
domestic  industry  to  produce  all  of  our 
sugar  needs. 


I  think  it  was  a  remarkable  show  of 
statesmanship  that  the  domestic  indus¬ 
try  became  united  after  months  of  give 
and  take  and  hard  work,  and  came 
united  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  with  the  request  for  this 
sugar  legislation.  There  is  minimum 
dissent  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry’s 
position.  I  think  we  are  fortunate  that 
this  is  an  industry  that  can  come  to  the 
Congress  and  say:  “Here  is  what  we 
would  like  to  have.  We  are  all  in  gen¬ 
eral  agreement.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  all  will 
see  fit  to  support  this  legislation. 

(Mr.  McSWEEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Matthews!. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1962.  Although  I  do  not  have 
in  my  district  commercial  production  of 
sugarcane  for  refining  into  the  final 
product  of  .sugar,  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  this  production  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  our  great  State  of  Florida, 
and  naturally  all  of  Floi'ida  is  interested 
in  making  it  possible  for  our  commercial 
sugarcane  industry  to  expand  with  the 
other  domestic  areas  in  America.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  agricultural  leaders 
of  Florida,  and  their  activities  coordi¬ 
nated  by  our  able  and  energetic  commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture,  the  Honorable 
Doyle  Conner,  for  the  spadework  they 
did  in  presenting  the  facts  of  our  sugar¬ 
cane  industry  in  Florida  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  Government  agencies  and  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  point 
out  the  part  American  agriculture  plays 
in  international  trade  as  evidenced  by 
the  Sugar  Act. 

American  farmers  have  the  potential  of 
producing  all  of  the  sugar  that  we  need 
for  our  domestic  consumption.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  realized  that  friendly  nations, 
if  we  expect  them  to  trade  with  us,  must 
have  the  capacity  to  earn  dollars  to  buy 
our  products.  So  it  is  then,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  through  the  years,  the  domes¬ 
tic  producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane  have  been  given  a  quota,  and  the 
remainder  of  our  sugar  consumption  in 
America  has  gone  to  foreign  nations. 
These  countries,  in  turn,  with  the  money 
that  they  have  made  by  selling  us  sugar 
have  bought  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  our  industrial  products  and 
agricultural  products.  I  was  very  much 
impressed  as  I  heard  the  testimony  on 
this  legislation  to  learn  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  social  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  various  nations  throughout  the 
world  as  a  result  of  this  sugar  program. 

I  feel  that  if  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  keep  a  close 
scrutiny  of  this  sugar  program,  that 
especially  in  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  many  of  the  objectives  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  Alianza  para  Progreso 
can  be  achieved  through  the  continua¬ 
tion  and  strengthening  of  this  sugar  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  we  can  say  that  there  is 
almost  a  definite  pattern,  especially  in 
the  Latin  American  countries,  of  the  pro- 
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ceeds  from  sugar  sales  in  America  being 
used  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  workers  m 
all  of  the  various  segments  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  these  various  countries. 

Mr  Chairman,  our  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  felt  that  the  committee  should 
report  a  bill  to  the  House  which  would  set 
specific  quotas  for  imports  of  foreign 
sugar  so  that  we  could  better  be  assured 
that  we  were  helping  friendly  nations, 
and  that  they,  in  turn,  would  recognize 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  reciprocal  op¬ 
portunity.  Ten  years  ago  when  I  made 
my  first  race  for  Congress,  insofar  as 
foreign  aid  is  concerned,  I  said  that  I 
believed  in  helping  friendly  nations  help 
themselves,  to  the  extent  of  our  finan¬ 
cial  ability.  I  do  not  believe  our  sugar 
program  should  be  used  to  give  comfort 
to  unfriendly  nations.  And  in  the  Sugar 
Act  amendments,  we  have  provided  that 
any  nation  or  political  subdivision  there¬ 
of  which  hereafter  unlawfully  expro¬ 
priates  American-owned  property  or 
otherwise  seriously  discriminates  against 
such  property  and  fails  to  take  remedial 
action  within  a  reasonable-  time,  will 
have  its  quota,  proration  or  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  import  sugar  suspended  if  the 
President  finds  such  action  to  be  in  the 
national  interest.  I  think  it  is  well  that 
Congress  continues  to  keep  a  close  super¬ 
vision  of  the  sugar  quotas  to  foreign 
countries  to  be  assured  that  this  great 
program  is  helpful  to  the  best  interests 
of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  several  days  we  are 
going  to  debate  in  the  House  the  so- 
called  omnibus  agricultural  bill.  There 
will  be  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
will  gladly  vote  for  this  sugar  bill  when 
they  will  oppose  the  omnibus  agricul¬ 
tural  bill  on  the  basis  that  it  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  too  much  au¬ 
thority.  As  a  gentle  reminder,  let  me 
point  out  that  in  the  Sugar  Act  we  are 
now  discussing,  title  II  of  the  act,  called 
“Quota  Provisions,”  requires  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  determine  how 
much  sugar  will  be  needed  to  fill  U.S.  re¬ 
quirements  during  each  calendar  year. 
The  Secretary  must  make  his  determi¬ 
nation  in  December  for  the  following 
year,  but  he  may  revise  it  up  or  down 
during  the  year  if  the  needs  change.  Now 
remember  that  this  sugar  determination 
establishes  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
short  tons,  raw  value,  that  may  be 
marketed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  under  consideration.  In  making 
this  initial  estimate,  the  Secretary  uses 
as  a  starting  point,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
distributed  during  the  12-month  period, 
ended  October  31,  next  preceding  the 
calendar  year  for  which  the  determina¬ 
tion  is  being  made.  Then  he  must  make 
allowances  for  deficiencies  or  surpluses 
in  the  Nation’s  sugar  inventories  and  for 
changes  in  consumption  caused  by 
changes  in  population  and  demand  con¬ 
ditions.  When  the  Secretary  has  arrived 
at  a  tentative  figure,  using  the  standards 
outlined  above,  he  must  then  consider 
the  price  that  this  quantity  of  sugar 
would  likely  bring  on  a  wholesale  refined 
basis.  If  the  estimated  sugar  price  will 
be  excessive  to  consumers,  or  too  low  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  determination 


of  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  may  be 
marketed  to  achieve  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  price.  The  Secretary  must  also  de¬ 
termine  requirements  for  local  consump¬ 
tion  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  so  that 
the  general  price  and  marketing  objec¬ 
tives  will  be  the  same  in  all  American 
markets 

I  emphasize  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Sugar  Act,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  suggest  that  it  would  seem 
that  many  of  our  colleagues  now  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  their  farmers  placed  in  a 
straitjacket  as  far  as  regulations  of 
the  Sugar  Act  are  concerned,  and  as  far 
as  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  over  the  individual  producer  is 
concerned.  About  45,000  domestic  farms 
grow  cane  or  beets.  About  220,000  farm¬ 
workers  are  required,  mostly  on  a  sea¬ 
sonal  basis,  to  cultivate  and  harvest  the 
cane  and  beets.  During  the  early  years 
of  this  decade,  about  300,000  farmwork¬ 
ers  were  required.  In  the  domestic  area, 
64  beet-sugar  factories,  108  cane-sugar 
mills,  and  33  refineries  were  in  operation 
in  1958.  Thirteen  of  the  latter  were 
operated  as  part  of  or  in  connection  with 
cane-sugar  mills.  These  establishments 
represent  an  investment  in  land,  plant, 
and  equipment  of  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  a  billion  dollars.  Approxi¬ 
mately  63,000  workers  are  employed  in 
the  plants. 

I  have  heard  no  objections  at  all  about 
these  workers  in  the  factories  and  on  the 
farms  being  placed  in  strait  jackets 
because  of  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  only  chief  criticism  I 
have  heard  from  the  domestic  areas  is 
that  the  program  is  not  extended  and 
made  possible  for  new  areas  that  want  to 
participate,  so  I  would  assume  the  chief 
complaint  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
straitjackets  to  go  around. 

I  want  to  remind  the  House  that  we 
are  going  to  have  up  soon  the  omnibus 
agriculture  bill,  H.R.  11222,  and  you  are 
going  to  hear  a  lot  about  straitjackets  in 
the  debate  on  that  bill.  I  close  with  this 
poem,  with  apologies  to  the  great  poets 
who  have  preceded  me : 

The  Congressmen  are  fussing  on  Capitol  Hill, 
They  are  debating  the  merits  of  the  sugar 
bill. 

Fine  men  and  women,  tried  and  true. 

Beg  for  more  sugar  ’til  their  faces  are  blue. 
They’ll  give  Mr.  Freeman  all  the  power  in 
the  land, 

Put  their  farmers  in  straitjackets,  with  a 
loving  hand. 

What  would  be  their  attitude  if  we  evened 
up  the  score 

And  call  this  bill  11222  instead  of  12154? 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sugar  Act 
has  been  successful  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  three  objectives:  To  make  possible, 
as  a  matter  of  national  security,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  substantial  part  of  our  sugar  re¬ 
quirements  within  the  continental  United 
States  and  to  do  this  without  the  con¬ 
sumer-penalizing  device  of  a  high  pro¬ 
tective  tariff;  to  assure  U.S.  consumers 
of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply  of  sugar 
at  reasonable  prices;  and  to  permit  near¬ 
by  friendly  foreign  countries  to  partici¬ 
pate  equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S. 
sugar  market  for  the  double  purpose  of 
expanding  nationl  trade  and  assuring  a 
stable  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar.  The 
Sugar  Act  has  been  successful  in  obtain- 
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ing  all  three  of  these  objectives.  I  think 
it  also  has  opened  the  door  for  new  op¬ 
portunities  for  thousands  of  American 
farmers  and  American  working  men  and 
women.  It  is,  then,  because  of  these 
successes  that  I  am  supporting  this  im¬ 
portant  legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoageI . 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  authority  to  sell  the 
1,500,000  tons  of  sugar  which  is  by  this 
act  allocated  to  Cuba  is  suspended  until 
such  time  as  Cuba  shall  come  into  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  this  means  that  we  will  buy 
no  sugar  from  Cuba  so  long  as  she  re¬ 
mains  under  the  control  of  the  present 
or  of  any  other  Communist  regime.  We 
do  not  know  how  long  Cuba  will  stay  out¬ 
side  the  fellowship  of  the  Western  de¬ 
mocracies.  She  may  not  return  during 
the  term  of  this  act.  We  hope  she  will, 
and  we  provide  in  this  bill  that  when 
she  does  she  will  be  entitled  to  a  very 
large  allocation  of  sugar— not  so  large  as 
she  once  held  but  larger  than  the  alio-' 
cation  granted  to  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  This  should  certainly  stand 
as  a  continuing  inducement  to  Cuba  to 
return  to  the  ranks  of  free  nations.  At 
the  same  time,  the  overall  reduction  we 
have  made  in  her  quota  should  be  abun¬ 
dant  proof  that  the  United  States  does 
not  intend  to  ever  force  Cuba  into  any 
one-crop  economy,  as  Mr.  Castro  has 
complained.  I  believe  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  dealt  both  wisely  and  generously 
with  Cuba. 

What  arrangements  have  we  made  in 
the  bill  for  foreign  countries  to  sell  us 
the  1,500,000  tons  of  the  Cuban  alloca¬ 
tion  which  we  are  going  to  need  on  a 
temporary  basis?  You  will  note  that  we 
have  authorized  the  purchase  of  150,000 
tons  each  from  the  Philippines,  Peru, 
Dominican  Republic,  Mexico,  Brazil,  the 
British  West  Indies,  Australia,  and  the 
Republic  of  China,  and  then  authorized 
the  purchase  of  100,000  tons  each  from 
India,  South  Africa,  and  Maritius. 
These  are  all  large  producers  of  sugar. 
The  committee  deliberately  and  pur¬ 
posely  authorized  no  temporary  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  small  producers. 

Our  reasoning  was  that  to  give  a  small 
country  which  produces,  let  us  say,  no 
more  than  20,000  tons  of  sugar  the  right 
to  sell  half  of  that  20,000  tons  in  the 
United  States  for  a  limited  period  of 
time  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  The 
10,000  tons  would,  of  course,  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  minor  matter  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  supplying  our  needs,  but  it  could 
become  an  extremely  important  factor 
in  the  economy  of  that  small  country. 
When  this  right  of  sale  was  ended,  with 
the  restoration  of  free  government  in 
Cuba,  the  impact  on  the  limited  economy 
of  any  small  country  might  be  so  great 
that  it  might  completely  wreck  the  sup¬ 
plying  country.  Even  if  it  did  not,  there 
would  undoubtedly  be  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  Communists  available  to  tell  the 
people  how  the  United  States  has  mis¬ 
treated  them. 
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The  committee  had  several  examples 
of  the  very  natural  tendency  of  these 
small  countries  to  feel  that  any  tempo¬ 
rary  sales  should  be  made  permanent. 
As  an  illustration,  someone  completely 
misrepresented  the  purport  of  a  news 
conference  given  by  our  Ambassador  in 
Guatemala.  While  the  Ambassador  only 
said  that  he  could  not  tell  what  sugar 
sales  might  be  available  to  Guatemala 
in  the  future,  as  the  matter  was  pending 
before  the  Congress,  the  Guatemalan 
press  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  the 
United  States  would  buy  no  more  sugar 
from  Guatemala  and  immediately  stated 
that  we  were  deliberately  seeking  to 
wreck  Guatemalan  economy.  A  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  Guatemalan  Congress  was 
here  about  2  weeks  ago,  yet  Guatemala 
had  no  quota  and  never  has  had.  She 
had  been  allowed  to  sell  the  United 
States  18,000  tons  of  sugar  last  year.  All 
of  this  tonnage  came  from  the  Cuban 
quota.  Incidentally,  this  bill  allocates 
20,000  tons  to  Guatemala  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis.  In  like  manner,  it  makes  an 
allocation  of  some  10,000  or  more  tons 
to  every  one  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  who  asked  for  a  sugar  allocation 
and  to  every  one  of  our  suppliers  in  the 
Pacific. 

We  believe  that  these  permanent  al¬ 
locations  can  be  of  tremendous  benefit 
to  these  smaller  countries.  It  becomes 
something  on  which  the  small  nation  can 
depend  and  on  which  it  can  build  its 
economy.  But  we  think  thei'e  should  be 
a  clearcut  distinction  between  perma¬ 
nent  allocations  and  the  temporary  right 
to  sell  sugar.  We  have,  therefore,  tried 
to  confine  these  temporary  rights  to 
those  nations  who  produce  enough  sugar 
that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  supply  on 
a  temporary  basis  a  rather  large  amount 
of  sugar  without  disrupting  their  econ¬ 
omy  or  without  inducing  them  to  in¬ 
crease  their  plantings  to  a  level  which 
would  be  unneeded  after  we  cease  to 
make  these  temporary  purchases. 

Finally,  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
authorization  of  purchases  from  these 
temporary  suppliers,  and  I  make  these 
comments  specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  the  record  that  all  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  the  supplying  nations  in¬ 
volved,  may  understand  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  if  we  pass 
this  bill,  intend  that  these  11  nations 
which  are  given  authority  to  make  ad¬ 
vantageous  sales  of  their  sugar  in  the 
United  States  are  expected  in  return  to 
provide  a  substantial  dollar  market  for 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
States. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  possible,  al¬ 
though  not  very  practical,  to  produce 
all  of  the  sugar  we  need  in  the  United 
States  at  home.  American  farmers 
could  supply  the  needed  10  million  tons, 
but  to  do  it  they  would  have  to  receive 
a  great  deal  higher  price  than  is  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  or 
the  Government  would  have  to  pay  a 
great  deal  more  subsidy.  Certainly,  we 
need  to  put  our  land  to  the  production 
of  everything  that  we  can  profitably 
grow  at  home.  Therefore,  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  allow  foreigners  to  sell  us  sugar 


which  we  could  produce  should  we  not 
require  them  to  buy  other  agricultural 
products  from  the  United  States  and 
thus  avoid  any  overall  reduction  of 
American  agriculture?  Should  we  not 
encourage  the  production  of  the  com¬ 
modities  which  we  can  produce  effi¬ 
ciently?  At  the  same  time  should  we 
not  enable  the  American  consumer  to 
buy  sugar  at  a  lower  price  than  would  be 
available  were  we  growing  all  of  our 
sugar  at  home?  The  committee  thinks 
we  should  do  all  of  these  things,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  some  of  the  prospective  suppliers 
agree  that  we  should  as  several  of  them 
have  heretofore  offered  to  invest  the 
total  proceeds  of  their  sale  of  sugar  into 
this  market  in  the  purchase  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

Unfortunately,  our  State  Department 
gives  the  impression  that  it  wants  to  keep 
any  foreigner  from  spending  dollars  in 
the  United  States  if  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  and  apparently  that  Department  ad¬ 
vised  Brazil,  at  least,  last  year,  that  they 
need  not  spend  the  proceeds  of  her  sub¬ 
stantial  sugar  sales  in  the  United  States. 
The  committee  feels  that  this  was  a 
serious  mistake. 

At  first,  we  sought  to  write  into  the 
bill  specific  provisions  requiring  each 
country  which  sold  sugar  to  the  United 
States  on  a  temporary  basis  to  spend  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  sugar  in 
the  purchase  of  surplus  commodities 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Of 
course,  we  contemplated  requiring  that 
such  sales  be  in  addition  to  normal  com- 
merical  transactions,  and  that  such 
countries  would  commit  themselves  not 
to  tranship  or  substitute  these  additional 
American  commodities  for  homegrown 
commodities,  but  we  recognize  the  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  in  enforcing  such  regula¬ 
tions  and  we  further  recognize  that  such 
regulations,  when  evaded,  and  they  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  evaded,  would  result  in  a 
breakdown  of  the  world  market  of  all 
commodities. 

Rather  than  x-isk  such  a  breakdown, 
the  committee  felt  that  we  should  au¬ 
thorize  these  pui’chases  for  a  1-year  pe¬ 
riod  only,  with  a  clear  understanding 
that  next  year  the  committee  will  review 
the  actions  of  the  supplying  countries 
and  will  then  extend  authorizations  only 
to  those  nations  which  have  in  good  faith 
made  substantial  purchases  of  American 
goods,  preferably  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  dollars.  In  other 
words,  next  year  the  committee  is  going 
to  determine  whether  these  countries 
have  actually  used  the  extra  dollars  they 
have  earned  to  buy  additional  American 
agricultural  commodities.  If  they  have, 
we  intend  to  reward  such  countries  with 
a  renewal  of  the  right  to  sell  sugar  in 
this  market.  If  they  have  not  thus  used 
the  money,  or  if  they  have  transshipped 
the  commodities,  it  is  frankly  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  committee  to  eliminate  such 
supplying  countries  from  this  temporary 
market. 

I  hope  there  may  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  on  this  point.  I  hope  that  no 
administrative  official,  and  no  represent¬ 
ative  of  any  foreign  country  may  con- 
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tend  that  they  did  not  understand  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  am,  of  course,  not 
a  member  of  the  gentleman’s  effective 
committee,  but  I  would  most  respect¬ 
fully  say  to  him  that  in  voting  for  the 
bill  today  I  am  not  permitting  myself 
to  be  committed  to  the  terms  of  the 
statement  just  made  for  the  first  time 
at  the  end  of  a  3 -hour  debate. 

There  is  a  question  not  only  of  foreign 
policy  involved  in  the  dictum  which  the 
gentleman  has  set  forth,  but  also  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  other  industries  in  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  on  which  the  dol¬ 
lars  to  be  acquired  through  the  sale  of 
sugar  might  be  spent  most  usefully.  My 
point,  however,  is  that  this  particular 
matter  should  most  certainly  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention  before  the  close 
of  the  debate  so  that  every  Member 
might  have  had  a  chance  to  express  his 
opinion. 

Some  of  the  dollars  to  be  provided 
through  the  purchase  of  sugar  by  the 
United  States  could  indeed  be  used  to 
lighten  the  obligations  of  this  country 
in  meeting  cei"tain  requii’ements  now 
provided  under  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
woman  for  her  statement,  but  I  do  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
statement  I  have  here  is  what  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  intends.  This  is 
what  we  expect  you  to  vote  for  if  you 
vote  for  this  bill.  I  would  say  to  the 
foreign  nations  that  they  might  rely  on 
this  statement,  much  as  I  regret  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  will  not  be 
with  us  next  year  and  will  not  vote  on 
next  year’s  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is 
anyone  in  our  committee  who  feels  I  am 
misrepresenting  this  matter,  I  wish  they 
would  make  that  known  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  agree 
with  him.  In  fact,  we  discussed  this 
matter  and  the  record  should  be  made  on 
it  with  reference  to  speculating  in 
reference  to  these  surpluses.  We 
thought  that  here  is  a  chance  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  that.  The  former  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Hope,  testified  before  the  committee 
and  suggested  that  pei'haps  we  should 
have  specific  language.  We  are  not  club¬ 
bing  any  of  the  countries  into  doing  any¬ 
thing.  Most  of  these  countries  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desix-e  to  do  so.  I  feel  it  is 
necessary  that  this  be  in  the  record  for 
the  State  Department  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  are  going  to  look  at 
it  next  year. 
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Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I,  too,  want  to  join 
in  the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  say  that  we 
did  discuss  this  in  the  committee,  and 
I  do  not  know  any  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  did  not  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  just  stated. 

I  also  want  to  make  the  further  state¬ 
ment  I  believe  the  11  nations  he  is  re¬ 
ferring  to  have  all  agreed  in  their  testi¬ 
mony  before  our  committee  to  do  this 
very  thing  that  he  has  suggested;  that 
is,  to  spend  this  sugar  money  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products  from  our  country.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks  and  associate  myself  with 
him. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mi*.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  this  bill,  but  on  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  just  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  on,  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  thought  he  has  suggested.  It 
is  not  this  that  I  oppose  the  bill  for,  but 
other  reasons.  I  too  want  those  nations 
to  buy  our  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  correctly  expressed  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  con¬ 
cur  in  the  statement  he  is  making. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  hope  there  is  no  misunderstanding  on 
this  point.  I  hope  no  administrative 
official  and  no  representative  of  any  for¬ 
eign  country  may  contend  that  they  did 
not  understand  the  will  of  Congress  in 
this  respect. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  for  its  extensive  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Sftgar  Act  Amendments 
of  1962  now  before  us. 

This  highly  complex  problem  has 
aroused  considerable  controversy  and  I 
feel  the  committee  generally  has  done 
a  commendable  job.  In  the  case  of 
Brazil,  I  had  hoped  that  the  committee 
might  accept  the  broad  proposal  made  by 
the  Brazilian  Government.  I  feel  that 
the  340,000 -ton  quota  allotted  to  that 
country  will  at  least  make  a  creditable 
showing  in  the  improvement  of  our  trade 
relations  with  this  important  hemi¬ 
spheric  neighbor. 

I  hope  that  the  other  Latin  American 
quotas  will  be  used  in  a  similar  way  in 
order  that  these  nations  may  build  their 
reserves  of  dollars  with  which  they  may 
purchase  American  agricultural  and 
other  commodities. 

Under  the  Brazil  agreement,  the  340,- 
000-ton  sugar  quota  will  be  translated 
into  purchases  of  wheat  and  other  com¬ 
modities  here.  Under  the  formula, 
Brazil,  in  return  for  this  quota,  will  pur¬ 
chase  13,800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which 


amounts  to  approximately  half  of  the 
total  Oregon  production. 

This  is  the  kind  of  forward-looking 
program  that  is  most  effective  in  ce¬ 
menting  relations  with  our  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  neighbors,  since  it  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  by  providing  them  with 
hard-to-get  dollars  which  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  U.S.  farm  commodi¬ 
ties. 

The  bill  also  provides  expanded  U.Si 
acreage,  which  is  most  essential  to  the 
sugarbeet  producers  in  our  Western 
States.  Many  of  us  here  feel  that  the 
American  producers  should  be  allowed 
to  produce  a  greater  share  of  the  U.S. 
sugar  requirement.  The  present  sugar- 
beet  production  is  2,110,627  short  tons. 
This  bill  recommends  2,650,000  short 
tons,  an  increase  of  more  than  500,000 
tons. 

There  are  obviously  many  compromises 
included  in  this  legislation.  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  future  a  more  detailed 
study  might  be  given  to  the  world’s  sugar 
production  problems. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety  Mem¬ 
bers  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  116] 


Adair 

Finnegan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Addonizio 

Fino 

Moulder 

Alford 

Flood 

Multer 

Alger 

Flynt 

Nedzi 

Andersen, 

Fogarty 

Nix 

Minn. 

Frazier 

Norrell 

Anfuso 

Frelinghuysen 

Nygaard 

Ashley 

Friedel 

Osmers 

Ashmore 

Garland 

Pilcher 

Auchincloss 

Gilbert 

Pillion 

Ayres 

Glenn 

Powell 

Barrett 

Gonzalez 

Rains 

Barry 

Granahan 

Reifel 

Bass,  N.H. 

Gray 

Riley 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Green,  Pa. 

River,  S.C. 

Bates 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Halleck 

Robison 

Blitch 

Halpern 

Rooney 

Boland 

Harding 

Roosevelt 

Bolling 

Harrison,  Va. 

Rosenthal 

Bonner 

Harsha 

Roudebush 

Bow 

Harvey,  Ind. 

St.  George 

Boykin 

Healey 

Santangelo 

Brademas 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Saund 

Bray 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Schenck 

Brewster 

Holifield 

Scherer 

Bromwell 

Holland 

Scranton 

Bruce 

Horan 

Selden 

Buckley 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Sibal 

Cahill 

Jarman 

Siler 

Casey 

Joelson 

Slack 

Celler 

Jones,  Ala. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Chiperfleld 

Judd 

Smith,  Va. 

Clancy 

Karth 

Spence 

Coad 

Kearns 

Stubblefield 

Conte 

Kee 

Taylor 

Cook 

King,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

King,  Utah 

Thompson,  La. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kitchin 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Daddario 

Kluczynski 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Davis, 

Kowalski 

Tupper 

^ames  C. 

Laird 

Vanik 

Dawson 

Landrum 

Van  Zandt 

Dent 

Lankford 

Vinson 

Diggs 

Loser 

Wallhauser 

Donohue 

McDonough 

Westland 

Dooley 

McDowell 

Whalley 

Dowdy 

Marshall 

Wharton 

Downing 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Whitener 

Dwyer 

Mason 

Whitten 

Evlns 

Mathias 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Fallon 

Merrow 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Farbstein 

Miller,  Clem 

Yates 

Fascell 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Zelenko 

Fenton 

Monagan 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  bill,  H.R.  12154,  and  find¬ 
ing  itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  di¬ 
rected  the  roll  to  be  called,  when  273 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  seek  to  yield 
additional  time? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  intend  to 
use  his  remaining  1  minute? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 

(The  bill  is  as  follows;) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  he  cited  as  the  ‘‘Sugar  Act  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1962”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows:  By 
striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  thereof,  all  of 
the  language  following  the  phrase  ‘‘in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  consumption,  inventory,  popula¬ 
tion,  and  demand  factors  above  specified 
and  the  level  and  trend  of  consumer  purchas¬ 
ing  power,"  and  by  adding  after  such  phrase 
the  following  language :  “shall  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  relationship  between  the  price 
for  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates  would  result 
from  such  determination  and  the  parity 
index,  as  compared  with  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  during 
the  three-year  period  1957,  1958,  and  1959. 
and  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes  during 
such  three  years,  with  the  view  to  attaining 
generally  stable  domestic  sugar  prices  that 
will  carry  out  over  the  long  term  the  price 
objective  previously  set  forth  in  this  section. 
The  term  ‘parity  index’  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  such  index  as  determined  under  sec¬ 
tion  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  and  as  published 
monthly  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  order  that  the  regulation 
of  commerce  provided  by  this  Act  shall  not 
result  in  excessive  prices  to  consumers,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  such  additional  allow¬ 
ances  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the  amount 
of  sugar  determined  to  be  needed  to  meet 
requirements  of  consumers.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is 
made,  pursuant  to  section  201,  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — 

“(a)(1)  for  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas,  by  apportioning  among  such  areas  five 
million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 

Short  tons,  raw  value 

Short  ip  ns 
raw  value 
2,  650,  000 
895, 000 
1,  110,  000 
1,  140,  000 
15,  000 


Total _ _ _ _ _ 5,810,000 


“Area 

Domestic  beet  sugar. 
Mainland  cane  sugar. 

Hawaii _ 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Virgin  Islands _ 


1962 
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“(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million 
eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  an  amount 
equal  to  63  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds 
nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value.  Such  additional  amount 
shall  be  apportioned  between  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall 
be  added  to  the  quotas  for  such  areas; 

‘‘(B)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar 
in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  any  year  subsequent  to  1961  results 
in  there  being  available  for  marketing  in 
the  continental  United  States  in  any  year 
sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota  for  such  area 
for  such  year  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  the  quota  for  the 
immediately  following  year  established  for 
such  area  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  increased  to  the  extent  of 
such  excess  production :  Provided,  That  in  no 
event  shal  the  quota  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  so  increased,  exceed 
the  quota  which  would  have  been  established 
for  such  area  at  the  same  level  of  consumption 
requirements  under  the  provisions  of  section 
202(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1962; 

“(b)  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in 
the  amount  of  one  million  and  fifty  thousand 
short  tons  raw  value  of  sugar. 

“(c)  (1)  for  the  six-month  period  ending 
December  31,  1962,  for  foreign  countries  other 
than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  an 
amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201 
less  the  sum  of  (i)  the  quotas  established 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  (ii)  the  amount  of  nonquota  pur¬ 
chase  sugar  authorized  for  importation  be¬ 
tween  January  1  and  June  30,  1962,  inclusive, 
pursuant  to  Sugar  Regulation  820,  and  (iii) 
the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  established 
by  Sugar  Regulation  811  for  the  six-month 
period  ending  June  30,  1962; 

“(2)  for  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for 
each  subsequent  year,  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201 
less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section; 

“(3)  (A)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  less  six  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1962 
and  less  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-two 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1963  and  each  year 
thereafter,  shall  be  prorated  among  such 
countries  on  the  following  basis: 


Per 

“Country  centum 

Cuba _ 52.  84 

Peru _  7.  04 

Dominican  Republic _  7.  04 

Mexico _  7.  04 

Brazil _  6.  69 

British  West  Indies _  3.  52 

Australia _  1.  76 

Republic  of  China _  1.58 

French  West  Indies _ _  1.41 

Colombia _  1.23 

Nicaragua _ . _ 1.  06 

Costa  Rica _  1.06 

India _  1.06 

Ecuador _  1.06 

Haiti _  0.  88 

Guatemala _  0.  70 

Argentina _  0.  70 


Per 

“Country — Continued  centum 

South  Africa _ o.  70 

Panama _  o.  53 

El  Salvador _  o.  35 

Paraguay -  o.  35 

British  Honduras _ ; _  o.  35 

Fiji  Islands _  o.  35 

Netherlands _  o.  35 

Mauritius _  o.  35 


“(B)  for  the  six-month  period  ending  De¬ 
cember  31,  1962,  Canada,  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted 
to  import  into  the  continental  United  States 
the  amount  of  sugar  allocated  to  each  in 
Sugar  Regulation  811,  issued  December  11, 
1961  (26  F.R.  11963).  For  the  calendar  year 
1963  and  for  each  subsequent  year,  Canada, 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong 
shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  a  total  of  thirteen 
hundred  and  thirty-two  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  which  amount  shall  be  allocated 
to  such  countries  in  amounts  as  specified  in 
Sugar  Regulation  811,  as  amended,  issued 
March  31,  1961  (26  F.R.  2774) ; 

“(4)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  whenever 
the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  any  country  named  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  and  during  such  period 
after  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
such  country  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
required  to  permit  an  orderly  adjustment  in 
the  channels  of  commerce  for  sugar,  the 
proration  or  allocation  provided  for  in  para¬ 
graph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
made  to  such  country,  and  a  quantity  of 
sugar  equal  to  the  proration  or  allocation 
which  would  have  been  made  but  for  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  shall  be  author¬ 
ized  for  purchase  and  importation  from  for¬ 
eign  countries,  except  that  all  or  any  part 
of  such  quantity  need  not  be  purchased  from 
any  country  with  which  the  United  States  is 
not  in  diplomatic  relations,  or  from  any 
country  designated  by  the  President  when¬ 
ever  he  finds  and  proclaims  that  such  action 
is  required  in  the  national  interest.  For 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  and 
for  the  calendar  year  1963  any  such  quantity 
as  is  authorized  for  purchase  and  importa¬ 
tion  under  this  paragraph  (4)  shall  be 
allocated  on  the  following  basis; 


“(i) 

“Country  centum 

Republic  of  the  Philippines _ 10 

Peru _ 10 

Dominican  Republic _ 10 

Mexico _ 10 

Brazil _ 10 

British  West  Indies _ 10 

Australia _ 10 

Republic  of  China _ 10 

India _  6.  67 

South  Africa _  6.  67 

Mauritius _  6.  66 


“(ii)  the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  current 
inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors, 
countries  with  purchase  authorizations 
under  subparagraph  (i)  of  this  subsection 
will  fill  them  at  such  times  as  will  meet  the 
sugar  requirements  of  consumers.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  any  country  will 
not  so  fill  its  purchase  authorization  at  such 
time  as  will  meet  the  sugar  requirements  of 
consumers,  he  shall  cancel  it  to  the  extent 
that  he  determines  it  will  not  be  so  filled, 
and  he  shall  authorize  for  purchase  and  im¬ 
portation  into  the  United  States  a  quantity 
of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  authorization  so  canceled  by  revising 
the  authorizations  for  purchase  and  importa¬ 
tion  from  the  other  foreign  countries  named 
in  subparagraph  (i)  of  this  subsection  by 
prorating  such  quantity  among  them.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  any  such  covin  try 
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is  unable  to  fill  its  revised  authorization  at 
such  times  as  will  meet  the  sugar  require¬ 
ments  of  consumers,  he  shall  authorize  the 
purchase  and  importation  of  such  unfilled 
quantity  from  such  foreign  countries  as  he 
determines  will  meet  the  sugar  requirements 
of  consumers. 

“(5)  sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  the  total  quantity  is 
not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar  from 
the  countries  either  named  or  determined 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  he  may  authorize  for  purchase 
for  direct  consumption  from  such  countries 
such  part  of  such  quantity  of  sugar  as  he 
determines  may  be  required  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  in  the  United 
States; 

“(6)  sugar  shall  not  be  authorized  for 
purchase  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection  from  any  foreign  country  which 
imports  sugar  unless,  in  the  preceding  and 
current  calendar  year,  its  aggregate  exports 
of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  equal  or  exceed  its  aggregate  imports 
of  sugar; 

“(d)  whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign 
country  with  a  quota  or  proration  thereof 
of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  fails  to  fill  such  quota  or  proration  by 
more  than  ten  per  centum  and  at  any  time 
during  such  year  the  world  price  of  sugar 
exceeds  the  domestic  price,  the  qouta  or 
proration  thereof  for  such  country  for  sub¬ 
sequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such  country 
failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure 
was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  force  majeure  or 
finds  that  such  reduction  would  be  contrary 
to  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Any  reduction 
hereunder  shall  be  prorated  in  the  same 
manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  sec¬ 
tion  204. 

“(e)  if  a  foreign  country  imports  sugar, 
it  may  not  export  sugar  to  the  United  States 
to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  any 
year  unless,  in  both  the  preceding  and  cur¬ 
rent  calendar  years,  its  aggregate  exports  of 
sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  equal  or  exceed  its  aggregate  imports 
of  sugar.  If  sugar  is  exported  to  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  country  in  any  year 
in  violation  of  this  subsection  (e),  the  quota 
or  proration  thereof  for  such  foreign  coun¬ 
try  for  subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  three  times  the  lesser  of 
(i)  the  amount  of  such  country’s  excess  of 
imports  of  sugar  over  its  exports  of  sugar 
to  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
during  the  preceding  or  current  calendar 
year,  in  whichever  year  an  excess  or  the 
larger  excess  occurs,  or  (ii)  the  amount  of 
sugar  exported  to  the  United  States  by  such 
country  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof 
during  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  subsection  (e)  occurred. 

“(f)  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  or 
purchase  authorization  established  for  any 
foreign  country  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar 
produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane 
grown  in  such  country.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall '  from 
time  to  time  determine  whether,  in  view  of 
the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  esti¬ 
mated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  mar¬ 
ketings  within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop 
sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area 
or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the 
quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country, 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  domes¬ 
tic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to 
market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area 
or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  prora- 
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tions  for  foreign  countries  named  in  sec¬ 
tion  202(c)(3)(A)  by  prorating  an  amount 
of  sugar  equal  to  the  deficit  so  determined 
to  such  countries  without  a  deficit  on  the 
basis  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  such 
countries  then  in  effect:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  any  such  deficit  shall  be  prorated  to 
any  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  any  foreign  country  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  deter¬ 
mined  under  this  section,  he  shall  appor¬ 
tion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis 
and  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and 
such  other  foreign  countries  named  in  sec¬ 
tion  202(c)(3)(A)  as  he  determined  is  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  any  such  deficit:  Provided, 
That  no  such  apportionment  shall  be 
made  to  any  foreign  country  not  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  United  States.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  coun¬ 
tries  named  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  can 
fill  all  of  any  such  deficit  whenever  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  202(c)(4)  apply,  he  shall 
add  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  quantity  of 
sugar  which  may  be  purchased  pursuant  to 
section  202(c)(4),  and  whenever  section 
202(c)  (4)  does  not  apply  he  shall  apportion 
such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to 
such  foreign  countries  in  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  do¬ 
mestic  area  or  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit 
existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  immediately  following  the  words 
“sugarbeets  or  sugarcane”  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  “,  limited  in  any  year  when  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  were  in  effect  to  processings”. 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  206.  The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any 
product  or  mixture,  which  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  is  the  same  or  essentially  the  same 
in  composition  and  use  as  a  sugar-containing 
product  or  mixture  which  was  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  any  three  or  more 
of  the  five  years  prior  to  1960  without  being 
subject  to  a  quota  under  this  Act,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  actual  or  prospective  importation 
or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto 
Rico  of  such  sugar-containing  product  or  • 
mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  the  sugar  and  liquid  sugar 
in  any  other  product  or  mixture  imported 
or  brought  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto 
Rico  shall  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective 
importation  or  bringing  in  of  the  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  not  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In  determining 
whether  the  actual  or  prospective  importa¬ 
tion  or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or 
Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  product 
or  mixture  will  or  will  not  substantially  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of  the 
product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  in¬ 
gredients  or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other 
products  or  mixtures  for  similar  use,  the 
costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs 
of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the  United 
States  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  pros¬ 
pective  volume  of  importations  relative  to 
past,  importations,  and  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  which  will  assist  him  in  making 
such  determination.  Determinations  by  the 
Secretary  that  do  not  subject  sugar  or  liquid 


sugar  in  a  product  or  mixture  to  a  quota, 
may  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  rulemaking  requirements 
of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  and  by  addressing  such  determinations 
in  writing  to  named  persons  and  serving 
the  same  upon  them  by  mail.  If  the  Sec¬ 
retary  has  reason  to  believe  it  likely  that 
the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or 
mixture  will  be  subject  to  a  quota  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  make 
any  determination  provided  for  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  such  product  or  mixture 
in  conformity  with  the  rulemaking  require¬ 
ments  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  202  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  0.342 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination 
for  such  year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201. 

“(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  202  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1.5 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination 
for  such  year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201 : 
Provided,  That  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  and  thirty-three  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  such  direct-consumption  sugar 
shall  be  principally  of  crystalline  structure. 

“(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled 
by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar  of  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  as  provided  under  section  201  of  the 
Philippine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of 
1955. 

“(e)(1)  None  of  the  proration  established 
for  Cuba  under  section  202(c)(3)  for  any 
calendar  year  and  none  of  the  deficit  prora¬ 
tions  and  apportionments  for  Cuba  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by 
direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(2)  The  proration  or  allocation  estab¬ 
lished  for  each  foreign  country  which  re¬ 
ceives  a  proration  or  allocation  of  twenty 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  less  under 
section  202(c)(3),  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  direct-consumption  sugar  en¬ 
tered  by  such  country  during  the  years  1957, 
1958,  and  1959.  None  of  the  proration  or 
allocation  established  for  each  foreign  coun¬ 
try  which  receives  a  proration  or  allocation 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  under  section  202(c)  (3),  may  be 
filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar.  None 
of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportionments 
for  foreign  countries  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-con¬ 
sumption  sugar. 

“(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  quotas  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  203  for  marketing  for  local  consumption 
in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

“(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of 
the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  enforcement  provisions  of  title 
II  applicable  thereto,  shall  continue  in  effect 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  408  of 
this  Act  unless  the  President  acting  there¬ 
under  specifically  finds  and  proclaims  that  a 
national  economic  or  other  emergency  exists 
with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which 
requires  the  suspension  of  direct-consump¬ 
tion  portions  of  the  quotas.” 

Sec.  8.  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  208.  A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for 
foreign  countries  for  each  calendar  year  is 
hereby  established  as  follows:  two  million 
gallons  of  sirup  of  cane  Juice  of  the  type 
of  Barbados  molasses,  limited  to  liquid  sugar 


containing  soluble  nonsugar  solids  (exclud¬ 
ing  any  foreign  substances  that  may  have 
been  added  or  developed  in  the  product)  of 
more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  soluble 
solids,  which  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  compo¬ 
nent  of  any  direct-consumption  sugar  but 
is  to  be  used  as  molasses  without  substantial 
modification  of  its  characteristics  after  im¬ 
portation,  except  that  the  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
liquid  sugar  from  any  foreign  country  which 
he  shall  designate  whenever  he  finds  and 
proclaims  that,  such  action  is  required  by 
the  national  interest.” 

Sec.  9.  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  last  three  words 
of  subsection  (a)  the  words  “or  proration”; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  word  “proration” 
in  subsection  (d)  the  words  “or  allocation” 
and  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub¬ 
section  (d)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof;  and  (3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(e)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  Prom  bringing  or  importing  into  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  consumption  therein,  any 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarbeets  grown  in  any  area  other 
than  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  continental 
United  States.” 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sen¬ 
tences  thereof. 

(b)  Section  211(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  “The  quota  established  for  any 
domestic  sugar-producing  area  may  be  filled 
only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced 
from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such 
area.” 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  language  “in 
excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the 
farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  “in 
excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the 
farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary”. 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  language  "for  the  farm, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  “for  the 
farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary,”. 

(c)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of 
sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  greater  than 
the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to 
meet  the  quota,  and  provide  a  normal  carry¬ 
over  inventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year 
during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 
from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed, 
he  shall  establish  proportionate  shares  for 
farms  in  such  area  as  provided  in  this  sub¬ 
section.  In  determining  the  proportionate 
shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary 
may  take  into  consideration  the  past  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugar¬ 
cane  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (within* 
proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and 
the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane.  The  Secretary  may  also  in  lieu 
of  or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors, 
take  into  consideration  with  respect  to  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  pro¬ 
duction  history  of  the  person  who  was  a 
farm  operator  in  the  base  period,  in  estab¬ 
lishing  farm  proportionate  shares  in  any 
State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  ir.  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  sugarbeet  pro¬ 
duction  is  organized  generally  around  per¬ 
sons  rather  than  units  of  land,  other  than 
a  State  or  substantial  portion  thereof 
wherein  personal  sugarbeet  production  his¬ 
tory  of  farm  operators  was  not  used  generally 
prior  to  1962  in  establishing  farm  propor¬ 
tionate  shares.  In  establishing  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  for  farms  in  the  domestic 
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beet  sugar  area,  the  Secretary  may  first 
allocate  to  States  (except  acreage  reserved) 
the  total  acreage  required  to  enable  the  area 
to  meet  Its  quota  and  provide  a  normal 
carryover  inventory  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  ‘national  sugarbeet  acreage  require¬ 
ment’)  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  history 
of  sugarbeet  production  and  the  ability  to 
produce  sugarbeets  for  extraction  of  sugar  in 
each  State.  In  order  to  make  available  acre¬ 
age  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to 
protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  pro¬ 
ducers  by  regulations  generally  similar  to 
those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  require¬ 
ment  established  by  him  not  in  excess  of 
the  acreage  required  to  yield  50,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  The  acreage  so 
reserved  shall  be  distributed  on  a  fair  and 
reasonable  basis  to  farms  without  regard  to 
any  other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or 
areas  within  States  determined  by  him.  The 
allocation  of  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage 
requirement  to  States  for  sugarbeet  produc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the  sugar- 
beet  acreage  reserve,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  after  investigation  and  notice 
and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public  hear¬ 
ing.  In  determining  farm  proportionate 
shares,  the  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  practi¬ 
cable,  protect  the  interests  of  new  producers 
and  small  producers  and  the  interest  of  pro¬ 
ducers  who  are  cash  tenants,  share  tenants, 
adherent  planters,  or  sharecroppers  and  of 
the  producers  in  any  local  producing  area 
whose  past  production  has  been  adversely, 
seriously,  and  generally  affected  by  drought, 
storm,  flood,  freeze,  disease,  insects,  or  other 
similar  abnormal  and  uncontrollable  condi¬ 
tions.  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
it  necessary  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  subsection  in  an  area  where  farm  pro¬ 
portionate  shares  are  established  In  terms 
of  sugarcane  acreage,  he  may  consider  acre¬ 
age  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  on  the 
farm  in  addition  to  past  production  of 
sugarcane  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  in  de¬ 
termining  proportionate  shares  as  heretofore 
provided  in  this  subsection;  and  whenever 
acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  is 
considered  in  determining  farm  proportion¬ 
ate  shares,  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested 
for  seed  shall  be  included  in  determining 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
301(b)  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  section  301(b).” 

Sec.  12.  'Section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  of  subsection  (b)  thereof 
and  inserting  the  following  new  subsections 
(b)  and  (c) : 

“(b)  In  the  event  the  President,  in  his 
discretion,  determines  that  any  foreign 
country  having  a  quota  or  receiving  any  au¬ 
thorization  under  this  Act  to  import  sugar 
into  the  United  States,  has  been  or  is  al¬ 
locating  the  distribution  of  such  quota  or 
authorization  within  that  country  so  as  to 
discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  suspend  the  quota  or  other 
authorization  of  that  country  until  such 
time  as  he  has  received  assurances,  satis¬ 
factory  to  him,  that  the  discrimination  will 
not  be  continued.  Any  quantity  so 
suspended  shall  be  authorized  for  purchase 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(c)(4),  or  apportioned  in  accordance 
with  section  204(a),  whichever  procedure  is 
applicable. 

“(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President 
determines  that  a  nation  or  a  political  sub¬ 
division  thereof  has  hereafter  (1)  na¬ 
tionalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized 
the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property  of 
United  States  citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon 
or  enforced  against  such  property  or  the 
owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  other 
exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  op¬ 
erational  conditions  not  imposed  or  en¬ 
forced  with  respect  to  property  of  a  like 


nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  na¬ 
tionals  or  the  nationals  of  any  government 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  failed  within  six  months  fol¬ 
lowing  the  taking  of  action  in  either  of  such 
categories  to  take  steps  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  appropriate  and  adequate 
to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  international  law 
toward  such  citizens,  including  the  prompt 
payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
property  so  nationalized,  expropriated,  or 
otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  sub¬ 
mitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  or  conciliation  in  accordance  with 
procedures  under  which  a  final  and  binding 
decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and 
full  payment  or  arrangements  with  the  own¬ 
ers  for  such  payment  made  within  twelve 
months  following  such  submission,  the 
President  shall,  unless  he  determines  such 
suspension  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  na¬ 
tional  interest,  suspend  any  quota,  prora¬ 
tion  of  quota,  or  authorization  to  purchase 
and  import  sugar  under  this  Act  of  such 
nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate 
steps  are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so 
suspended  shall  be  authorized  for  purchase 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(c)  (4) ,  or  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
section  204(a)  whichever  procedure  is  ap¬ 
plicable.” 

Sec.  13.  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“June  30”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “De¬ 
cember  31”  and  by  striking  out  “1962”  in 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “1966”. 

Sec.  14.  Section  413  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  and  the  termination  of  the  powers  of 
the  Secretary  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937) 
is  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  4501(c)  (relating  to 
termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “December  31,  1962”  in  each 
place  is  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967”. 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of 
taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “De¬ 
cember  31,  1962”  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “June  30,  1967”  and  by  striking  out 
“March  31,  1963”  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “September  30,  1967”. 

Sec.  17.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
amendments  made  hereby  shall  become  ef¬ 
fective  January  1,  1962,  except  that  section  5 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  stated 
in  regulations  implementing  such  section 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  or 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Sec.  18.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  an  amount 
equivalent  to  all  sums  collected  through  spe¬ 
cial  fees  on  nonquota  purchase  sugar  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Dominican  Republic  be¬ 
tween  September  26,  1960,  and  March  31, 
1961,  and  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  which  sums  the  President  shall  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  at  such  time  as  (1)  the  President 
has  been  notified  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  all  privately  owned 
sugar  companies  which  paid  any  such  fees 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
receive  in  Dominican  currency  their  shares 
of  such  fees,  after  payments  of  Dominican 
taxes  and  amounts  due  colonos,  and  to  uti¬ 
lize  such  net  amounts  in  a  manner  designed 
to  further  the  economic  or  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  and  (2) 
the  President  has  been  advised  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  that  it  has  received  as¬ 
surance  from  the  persons  paying  such  fees 
that  all  present  or  potential  claims  against 


the  United  States  based  on  the  payment  of 
such  fees  are  thereby  satisfied  with  no  fur¬ 
ther  liability  to  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
are  in  order  to  the  bill  except  amend¬ 
ments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture;  an  amendment  to 
page  2,  line  17;  and  an  amendment  to 
page  25,  lines  3  to  23,  inclusive,  to  strike 
out  section  18.  The  said  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 

Are  there  any  committee  amend¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  are  no  com¬ 
mittee  amendments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
rise? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  at  the  desk,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  it  conform  to 
the  terms  of  the  rule? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  In  my  interpre¬ 
tation  it  does,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Abernethy  : 
On  line  17,  of  page  2,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  the  following :  “Provided,  however, 
That  the  total  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 
meet  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  amount  required  after  allowances 
for  normal  carryover,  to  give  consumers  of 
the  continental  United  States  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  100  pounds.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  so-called  sugar  bill  has  been  before 
the  House  on  many  occasions  during  my 
20  years’  service  here.  I  have  supported 
it  upon  each  occasion;  I  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  it  today  whether  this  amendment 
is  adopted  or  not.  The  Sugar  Act  has 
proved  to  be  a  profitable  and  beneficial 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  sugarbeet  and 
cane  farmers  of  America  as  well  as  to 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.  The  only 
real  weakness  in  the  act  and  this  bill  is 
that  it  does  not  assure  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply.  At  least,  it  is  not  always  adminis¬ 
tered  in  such  a  manner.  This  is  the 
weakness  my  amendment  seeks  to  cure. 

If  there  are  those  here,  and  I  am  sure 
there  are,  who  purchase  sugar,  who  have 
a  constituency  which  purchases  sugar, 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  this 
amendment  and  my  remarks.  The  re¬ 
port  on  page  1  states  that  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  act  is  to  “assure  con¬ 
sumers  a  plentiful  supply  of  sugar.”  It 
is  my  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
act  as  presently  written,  and  certainly 
as  administered,  does  not  at  all  times 
throughout  each  full  year  of  operation 
assure  consumers  a  plentiful  or  even  an 
adequate  supply. 

On  many  many  occasions  since  1948  a 
national  quota  has  been  announced 
which  was  far  below  national  consumpt- 
tion.  True  the  quotas  have  been  sub¬ 
sequently  raised  but  there  has  been  no 
positive  assurance  that  such  would  be 
forthcoming.  Therefore,  there  have  been 
occasions,  many  occasions  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  when  consumers  of  sugar  found 
themselves  wondering  and  waiting  for 
enlargement  of  the  quota. 
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The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  provided  that 
there  should  always  be  a  quantity  of 
sugar  available  to  consumers  equivalent 
to  the  per  capita  consumption  times  the 
population.  But  in  1948  whether  inad¬ 
vertently,  intentionally,  or  otherwise, 
that  language  disappeared  from  the  re¬ 
newal  legislation.  Therefore,  since  1948 
the  Secretary  has  had  the  power  to  fix 
the  national  sugar  quota  at  such  level  or 
levels  as  he  determines  to  be  adequate. 
Since  that  date  the  quota  has  not  been 
fixed  at  a  level  determined  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  that  is,  at  a  level  equivalent  to 
the  per  capita  consumption  times  the 
population.  Unless  it  is  fixed  at  such  a 
level  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  act 
assures  either  a  plentiful  or  adequate 
supply. 

The  only  means  by  which  you  can  as¬ 
sure  your  constituencies  of  such  is  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  What  about  cotton? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  will  answer  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  asked  about 
cotton.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  fix 
a  national  quota  equivalent  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  plus  a  reasonable 
carryover,  plus  export,  and  he  does  not 
change  it.  He  fixes  it.  It  has  never  been 
changed  a  number  of  times  during  the 
year  as  has  the  national  sugar  quota. 
And  there  has  never  been  a  single  in¬ 
stance  in  which  a  shortage  of  cotton 
either  appeared  or  was  threatened.  But 
as  to  the  national  sugar  quota,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  has  been  change  after 
change,  every  year  since  1948.  More  of¬ 
ten  the  announced  quota  is  fixed  at  a  low 
figure  with  each  subsequent  announce¬ 
ment  authorizing  a  raise  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  announcement.  This  practice  cre¬ 
ates  artificial  shortages.  It  leaves  the 
users  of  sugar  in  a  state  of  suspense, 
wondering  if  there  will  be  another  an¬ 
nouncement  and,  if  so,  what  will  it  be? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  average  per  capita 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  10  years  is  103.6 
pounds.  If  we  did  what  we  ought  to  do, 
this  amendment  would  read  that  the  per 
capita  quota  shall  be  fixed  at  not  less 
than  103  pounds,  or  thereabout.  The 
10-year  history  of  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  would  justify  such. 

I  only  ask  you  today  to  fix  the  mini¬ 
mum  at  100  pounds,  which  is  3.6  pounds 
less  than  the  national  average  for  the 
past  years.  What  could  be  more  fair? 
What  could  be  more  reasonable.  It  is 
3  Y2  pounds  under  the  normal  consump¬ 
tion,  it  is  3V2  pounds  less  than  each  of 
your  constituents  use  today.  I  say,  just 
guarantee  to  the  American  people  that 
they  will  have  a  minimum  of  100 
pounds — hardly  an  adequate  supply  and 
indeed  not  a  plentiful  supply. 

In  not  1  year  during  the  past  10  has 
the  per  capita  consumption  been  below 
101  pounds.  For  2  of  the  last  10  it  has 
been  as  high  as  106  pounds,  for  1  year 
as  high  as  105,  for  2  at  104,  1  at  103, 
and  2  at  102  pounds.  All  I  ask  is  that 
you  write  a  floor  under  the  quota  so  as 
to  guarantee  that  no  announcement  will 
be  made  at  less  than  100  pounds  per 
capita. 

This  amendment  appears  to  be  fair  to 
producers,  processors,  and,  in  fact,  to 
all  segments  of  the  industry  as  well  as 


consumers.  I  commend  it  to  your  con¬ 
sideration  and  approval. 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  I 
am  going  to  make  only  one  statement, 
then  I  will  yield. 

May  I  say  that  this  amendment  was 
considered  in  the  committee  and  defeat¬ 
ed  by  a  vote  of  better  than  2  to  1. 
It  is  opposed  by  the  entire  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  as  well  as  by  the  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Division,  who  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  administering  this 
program. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  the  Director  of 
the  Sugar  Division,  USDA,  who  has  done 
an  excellent  job  for  many  years  and  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  very  worthy  ad¬ 
ministrator,  believes  that  he  must  have 
flexibility  if  he  is  to  protect  the  interests 
of  both  producers  and  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  gave 
careful  consideration  to  the  proposal  to 
require  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  determining  requirements  under  sec¬ 
tion  201  of  the  act,  should  provide  for 
at  least  a  minimum  specified  per  capita 
supply. 

Two  minimum  per  capita  supplies  were 
considered,  the  1957  to  1985  average  con¬ 
sumption  of  102.9  pounds  per  capita  and 
the  round  figure  of  100  pounds  per 
capita. 

Any  such  provision  tends  to  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Sugar  Act  as  a  price 
supporting  measure.  Obviously,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  must  supply  con¬ 
sumers  the  quantity  of  sugar  they  de¬ 
mand  at  fair  prices  and  he  has  always 
done  so. 

In  order  to  support  prices  the  Secre¬ 
tary  must  have  authority  to  cut  supplies 
at  times  during  the  year  when  demand  is 
temporarily  poor  or  when  marketings 
are  temporarily  in  excess  of  require¬ 
ments.  In  the  past  marketings  have 
usually  been  high  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year  when  the  Caribbean  areas 
were  harvesting  and  before  our  own  ex¬ 
isting  domestic  demand  is  strengthened 
by  the  heavy  summer  consuming  require¬ 
ments. 

Although  the  average  consumption  for 
the  years  1957  and  1958  was  moderate,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  price  supporting 
purposes  to  reduce  supplies  below  that 
per  capita  level  at  some  time  during  11 
of  the  past  15  years.  To  make  it  clear 
that  this  is  not  a  one-way  street,  it 
should  be  observed  also  that  supplies 
have  been  established  at  higher  per  cap¬ 
ita  levels  at  some  time  during  10  of  the 
past  15  years.  This  flexibility  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  interests  of  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers. 

The  requirement  that  supplies  could 
not  be  less  than  100  pounds  per  capita 
would  have  had  no  effect  during  the  past 
6  years  from  1957  to  date  when  supply 
uncertainties  have  made  refiners  and 
others  wish  to  keep  adequate  supplies 
on  hand.  However,  it  would  have  limited 
the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  support  prices  in  8  of  the  9  years 
from  1948  to  1956,  inclusive.  In  all  of 
these  years  except  1951,  during  the 


height  of  the  Korean  fighting,  it  was 
necessary  at  some  time  during  the  year 
to  restrict  supplies  below  the  100-pound 
per  capita  level. 

If,  during  the  life  of  this  extension, 
sugar  supplies  could  again  be  assured  to 
refiners  and  industrial  users,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  demand  again  might  sink  tem¬ 
porarily  below  the  100-pound  level  at 
some  time  during  the  year  even  though 
total  consumption  for  the  year  would 
significantly  exceed  100  pounds  per 
capita. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  whether  or  not  the  rights  of  the 
minority  are  going  to  be  recognized. 
May  I  ask  if  the  Chairman  will  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
yield  to  the  gentleman  and  have  him 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  meet  the  parliamentary  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  Chamber.  I  shall  yield 
to  the  gentleman,  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman, .  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  and  verify 
what  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  said.  We 
thoroughly  discussed  this  amendment  in 
committee,  and  it  was  resoundingly  de¬ 
feated  for  a  number  of  excellent  reasons. 
I  only  wish  time  would  permit  me  to  go 
into  many  of  the  sound  reasons  why  it 
should  be  defeated.  The  record  shows 
we  have  had  stability  of  the  sugar  price 
and  the  Department’s  consumption  fig¬ 
ures  have  been  maintained  over  the 
years  in  a  very  stable  and  fair  way.  I 
do  wish  to  say  that  I  certainly  strenu¬ 
ously  oppose  this  amendment  because 
of  the  conceivable  harm  it  could  do  to 
the  American  sugar  producers,  the  very 
ones  we  are  trying  to  help.  I  assure  you 
a  great  many  people  would  have  to  with¬ 
draw  their  support  of  this  bill  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted.  The  price  of 
sugar  to  the  housewife  consumer  would 
not  be  lowered  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted,  but  the  fair  price  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  certainly  could  be  lowered  un¬ 
der  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
interested  in  the  approach  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  about  how 
this  would  help  the  consumers.  I  am 
convinced  that  not  one  single  consumer 
at  the  retail  level,  going  into  a  grocery 
store  and  buying  sugar,  would  get  one 
iota  of  benefit  out  of  this  amendment. 
I  am  convinced  that  certain  so-called 
industrial  users,  whose  names  you  all 
know  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
repeat,  would  be  benefited  by  this  amend¬ 
ment.  But  the  consumer,  the  housewife, 
the  kid  buying  a  candy  bar,  would  not 
have  one  iota  of  preference  under  this 
amendment.  This  program  has  worked 
very  well.  It  has  kept  the  cost  of  sugar 
down  more  than  any  other  food  com¬ 
modity;  and,  if  the  amendment  were 
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adopted,  it  would  result  in  the  Act  being 
completely  and  totally  unworkable.  I 
happen  to  come  from  a  sugar-producing 
area.  We,  over  the  years,  have  had  a 
unified  approach.  The  farmer,  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  refiner,  all  of  them  have 
agreed  on  this  bill  as  it  comes  out  here 
today.  This  amendment  is  not  one  to 
help  the  consumer. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  wreck  this 
bill  and  make  it  impossible  to  stabilize 
this  industry.  This  is  a  difficult  bill.  It 
is  one  that  has  been  worked  out  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  many  people,  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  many  foreign  governments. 
I  think  the  committee  has  done  a  good 
job.  And  I  think  for  us  on  the  floor  to 
upset  the  work  of  the  committee  under 
the  pretense — and  I  use  the  word  “pre¬ 
tense”  advisedly — that  this  would  help 
the  consumer,  would  be  highly  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Let  me  say  this,  that  the  price 
of  sugar  has  advanced  practically  not 
at  all  since  World  War  II,  and  this  com¬ 
pares  with  other  commodities  such  as 
cotton.  But  it  is  quite  different  from 
the  others.  I  hope  that  this  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  just  want  to  con¬ 
clude  by  saying  again  that  the  Director 
of  the  Sugar  Division  says  that  it  is'  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  him  to  have  this 
degree  of  flexibility  in  the  program  if  he 
is  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  ythe  act 
and  provide  for  a  stable  supply  of  sugar 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  ask  for  a 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur¬ 
ther  amendments  under  the  rule'? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  amend¬ 
ment  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  rule 
as  announced  by  the  Chair? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  does,  as  far  as  I  know; 
yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  On  page 
25,  line  3,  strike  out  lines  3  through  23. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
state  very  briefly  that  my  amendment 
adds  nothing  new  to  the  bill.  It  simply 
strikes  out  section  18.  Section  18  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  windfall  amendment.  We  have 
talked  about  fall-back  and  draw-back, 
but  we  also  have  a  windfall  in  this  bill  to 
the  tune  of  around  $22.5  million. 

I  might  say,  first  of  all,  that  mine  is 
not  a  partisan  amendment.  This  wind¬ 
fall  amendment  adopted  by  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  was  opposed  and  is  op¬ 
posed  by  the  USDA  and  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment.  I  want  to  also  point  out  that 
at  the  very  time  that  we  are  asking  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  a  bill  containing  this  pro¬ 
vision  there  are  cases  pending  in  the 
Court  of  Claims.  One  case  is.  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  versus  the  United 
States  for  approximately  $7  million. 
This  is  a  copy  of  the  petition.  The  suit 
was  filed  only  last  September  1961,  less 
than  a  year  ago. 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  this  amendment 
was  opposed  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  talking  about  the 
language  of  the  amendment  in  the  bill. 

On  February  28,  1962,  the  United 
States  filed  its  answer,  and  since  that 
time  I  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
Justice  Department  and  with  Mr.  Myers 
of  the  Sugar  Division.  They  tell  me  we 
do  not  owe  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Co.  $7 
million,  we  do  not  owe  the  Dominican 
Republic  Sugar  Co.  around  $14  million, 
and  we  do  not  owe  the  Porcella  Vincini 
Sugar  Co.  around  $2  million. 

Briefly,  what  happened?  When  we 
stopped  buying  sugar  from  Cuba  we  had 
to  find  other  sources,  so  we  bought  a 
large  share  from  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  at  the  world  price  or  more.  This  was 
in  the  fall  of  1960  and  the  spring  of  1961. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Trujillo  was  in  charge 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  at  that 
time,  under  authorization  of  the  OAS 
and  on  relationship  with  the  Domini¬ 
cans,  an  import  fee  of  about  2  or  2% 
cents  per  pound  was  imposed  on  all  the 
sugar  imported  from  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  through  these  various  companies. 
The  total  amount  of  fees  was  about  $22 
million.  These  fees  were  legally  im¬ 
posed,  as  indicated  in  the  report  by  the 
Justice  Department.  They  claim  they 
have  a  valid  defense;  why,  then,  should 
Congress  authorize  payment  of  $22.5  mil¬ 
lion  when  it  is  not  legally  due? 

I  might  also  say  that  there  has  been 
very  little  testimony  on  this  bill.  The 
only  witness  who  appeared  is  one  of  the 
attorneys  who  represents  the  plaintiff  in 
the  pending  lawsuit  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  has  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  appear  in  opposition.  We 
are  simply  providing  a  $22.5  million 
windfall  if  my  amendment  is  not 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chaii’man,  there  will  be  some  talk 
about  a  moral  obligation.  The  question 
is  whether  or  not  we  legally  owe  these 
companies  any  money.  I  say  we  do  not; 
it  should  not  be  authorized  by  this  Con¬ 
gress.  We  will  be  setting  a  very  poor 
precedent  if  we  do  this,  and,  therefore,  I 
trust  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
rise? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  amendment  under  the 
terms  of  this  rule? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  considered  carefully  in 
our  committee  and  voted  on  once  in¬ 
formally  and  once  formally.  I  think 
that  on  the  first  vote  there  were  only 
about  5  members  who  voted  for  it  and 
all  the  rest  of  them — 30  members — voted 


against  it.  The  last  time  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  better 
than  2  to  I — 2  to  1  against  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
against  this  provision  of  the  bill,  nor  do 
I  understand  that  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  is  against  this  provision  of  the  bill. 
The  situation  is  just  simply  this:  that  in 
order  to  prevent  Mr.  Trujillo  from  be¬ 
coming  unduly  enriched,  President 
Eisenhower  took  away  from  him  the 
premium  provided  in  the  sugar  program 
amounting  to  about  $22  million  and  im¬ 
pounded  this  money  and  deposited  it 
into  the  Treasury.  No  one  complained 
about  the  action  taken  by  the  President, 
because  everyone  knew  that  otherwise 
the  dictator  probably  would  have  taken 
the  money  out  of  the  country  and  en- 
l'iched  his  own  family. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  money  is  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The 
only  way  to  get  it  out  is  to  do  it  in  the 
manner  by  which  we  are  proposing  to  do 
it,  and  that  is  to  make  it  available  to 
the  President  to  refund  to  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  rather  than 
give  them  charity  or  aid. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true  that  although  we  did  not  pay  the 
Dominican  Republic  this  premium,  we 
did  pay  them  more  than  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  price? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  paid  them  for  it.  I  know  this:  that 
they  took  away  the  premium  and  de¬ 
prived  these  people  of  the  benefits  of  it. 

Mr.  GARY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  still  paid  them  more 
than  the  world  market  price,  and  they 
have  not  lost  a  thing. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  me  say  this:  I 
do  not  think  the  President  had  any  legal 
right  to  do  what  he  did,  but  he  did  it. 
We  did  not  make  any  exception,  and  say 
that  he  could  take  the  premium  from 
this  country  or  that  country,  but  he  did 
it.  We  want  to  refund  this  money,  the 
committee  wants  to  refund  it,  the  State 
Department  wants  to  refund  it,  and  they 
indicated  that  the  administration 
wanted  to  refund  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  are  proud 
people.  They  are  trying  to  hold  the 
government  together  down  there — seven 
courageous  men — and  for  us  to  deal  this 
shocking  blow  to  them  might  cause  this 
government  to  fall.  The  administration 
wanted  to  give  it  back  in  the  form  of  aid. 
Why  not  give  it  back  to  them  in  this  way, 
and  recognize  the  moral  obligation  in¬ 
volved  and  the  dignity  of  the  action  taken 
by  President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  said 
that  this  was  not  a  partisan  matter,  and 
I  can  assure  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  it  is  not.  Mr.  Dole  and  I  represent 
districts  adjoining  each  other,  and  are 
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both  on  the  same  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
think  this  House  is  entitled  to  know 
the  reason  why  I  am  voting  against  my 
good  friend’s  amendment.  I  have  this 
feeling:  Every  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  to  which  we  are  allocating 
the  sugar  Quota  from  Cuba  brought  sugar 
in  without  paying  this  tax.  This  tax  was 
assessed  against  Trujillo  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  him  as  a  dictator  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  undoubtedly 
accomplished  that  purpose.  Now  we  are 
asking  to  refund  that  money  to  the 
Dominican  people  who  are  trying  to  set 
up  a  democratic  form  of  government 
down  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  spent  $2  billion  on 
Tito  on  the  mere  chance  that  he  might 
some  day  oppose  the  Communists.  We 
have  a  government  down  here  that  has 
an  opportunity  to  become  a  democracy. 
My  feeling  is  that  we  have  the  moral 
right  to  treat  the  Dominican  Republic 
at  least  as  good  as  we  are  treating  Brazil, 
when  Brazil  expropriated  our  interests 
down  there,  while  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  has  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason  I  say 
that  the  money  should  be  returned  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  the  hope  of  sav¬ 
ing  that  country  from  the  same  fate 
that  happened  to  Cuba.  I  know  that  we 
would  give  20  times  $22  million  in  order 
to  get  Cuba  back  as  a  democracy. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  companies  involved  is  the  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  an  American- 
owned  company.  They  have  about  $6  or 
$7  million  invested  here.  The  net  end 
result  would  be,  unless  we  do  this,  that 
by  Executive  order  we  would  be  confis¬ 
cating  and  expropriating  property  be¬ 
longing  to  American  citizens  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  happened  to  be  located  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  get  the  money  back  to  the  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  except  in  this  way. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  think  that  it  should  be 
brought  out  that  this  amendment  is  not 
going  to  save  $22  million,  because  the 
Department  of  State  has  said  that  they 
are  going  to  use  $22  million  to  give  them 
in  aid,  anyway?  In  this  way,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  use  the  money  rightfully,  the  way 
it  ought  to  go,  instead  of  in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  question  is  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dole)  there 
were — ayes  74,  noes  92. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Dole  and 
Mr.  Gathings. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
77,  noes  95. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  691,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual¬ 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dole  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
12154  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
instructions  to  report  the  same  back  to  the 
House  forthwith  with  the  following  amend¬ 
ment:  Page  25,  line  3,  strike  out  lines  3 
through  23. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  House,  under  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  previously  en¬ 
tered  into,  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  is  postponed  until  tomorrow. 


PUERTO /RICO’S  FESTIVAL  CASALS 

(Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  asked  a^d  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Bouse 
for  lininute  and  to  revise  and  extencrfcis 
remarks.) 

r.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, \ 
't  this  time  and  during  the  period  June 
8-20,  1962,  in  San  Juan,  P.R.,  the  an¬ 
nual  Festival  Casals  is  being  presented. 
This  is  the  sixth  year  that  Puerto  Rico’s 
far-seeing  administration  has  encour¬ 
aged  a  major  music  festival  of  notable 
size  and  achievement.  Today  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  imaginative  and  ener¬ 
getic  Puerto  Ricans  who  support  this 
major  undertaking  and  to  Pablo  Casals, 
one  of  the  world’s  most  distinguished  fig¬ 
ures  in  music  who  is  the  active  guiding 
spirit  for  the  festival. 

The  Festival  Casals  is  a  monument  to 
both  the  maestro  and  other  musicians 
who  founded  it  and  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
government  which  supports  the  festival. 
Under  Operation  Bootstrap  the  economic 
development  of  Puerto  Rico  has  made 
remarkable  advances.  Under  Operation 
Commonwealth  the  growth  of  a  free  and 
democratic  government  has  been  a  laud¬ 
able  example  to  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  To  help  insure  that  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  living  results 
in  a  better  civilization,  the  Puerto  Rican 
government  initiated  still  another  pro¬ 
gram — Operation  Serenidad  or  Opera¬ 


tion  Serenity.  A  part  of  this  third  op- 
eraton  program  is  the  developing  of  cul; 
tural  projects  such  as  the  annual 
festival. 

The  Puerto  Rican  people,  steadfastly 
devoted  to  democracy,  are  creating  a 
good  civilization  where  a  community 
can  live  peacefully  and  with  dignity — a 
community  where  the  arts  s/e  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  public 

The  Casals  Festival  botl/honors  and  is 
guided  by  Don  Pablo  Casals  who  believes 
that  “the  right  to  liberty  and  dignity  is 
a  God-given  heritage  to  mankind.’’ 
Senor  Casals,  the  So-year-old  world  fa¬ 
mous  cellist  has  h/come  a  living  legend. 
A  supreme  musician,  a  courageous  and 
creative  man,  Fablo  Casals  is  a  passion¬ 
ate  defender pi  liberty.  A  voluntary  ex¬ 
ile  from  Spain,  his  native  country,  be¬ 
cause  he  vrould  not  tolerate  the  Franco 
dictatorship,  Casals  has  refused  to  play 
his  beautiful  music  in  any  country  where 
human  freedoms  are  denied.  In  his  1958 
appearance  at  the  United  Nations  he  ap- 
,led  through  music  for  peace  and  har- 
in  the  world. 

Finding  a  home  in  Puerto  Rico,  his 
mother’s  place  of  birth,  Casals  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  founding  of  the  Festival 
Casals.  This  vigorous  octogenarian  is 
the  cohesive  force  in  the  shaping  of  the 
festival.  As  musical  director  of  the  festi¬ 
val,  Casals’  own  enthusiasm  and  love  for 
music  becomes  contagious,  and  the 
musicians  are  inspired. 

A  number  of  tangible  developments 
have  been  nurtured  by  the  Festival 
Casals.  The  establishment  of  the  con¬ 
servatory  of  music  is  a  direct  result  of 
response  to  the  festival.  Also  there  is 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Puerto  Rico, 
taking  as  its  nucleus  a  large  part  of  the 
festival  orchestra,  which  performs  in 
town  squares  and  civic  auditoriums 
throughout  the  island.  Another  out¬ 
growth  is  the  annual  selection  of  12 
scholarship  students  from  the  Americas 
to  attend  the  festival  as  auditors  and 
to  perform  in  a  student  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  festival  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  credit  to  Puerto  Rico  which  has  led 
the  way  in  supporting  a  festival  of  a 
quality  as  high  as  any  in  the  world.  The 
stival  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  greatness 
ol^one  man  dedicated  to  the  art  of  music 
anaSfirm  in  his  convictions  in  regard  to 


freedc 

privile£ 

Casals. 


and  human  dignity.  It  is  a 
to  honor  today  the  Festival 


IMPROVING  FORMAT  OF  CONGRES¬ 
SIONAL  RECORD 

(Mrs.  GREENsOf  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute\nd  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  her  remarks  an\  to  include  an  edi¬ 
torial.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  OregoV  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  give  some  background  on  the 
resolution  that  I  have  introduced  today 
to  have  a  study  made  by  the\esponsible 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing\into  the 
feasibility  of  improving  the  folsjnat  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  in  CongresKwill 
agree  that  the  printing  of  the 
gressional  Record,  the  journal  of  Senat 
and  House  proceedings,  is  a  miracle  of 
production.  The  Government  Printing 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  sugar  bill.  House  be gah  debate  on  farm  bill.  Sen.  Morse 
endorsed  bill  to  revise  school  lunch  apportionment^ormula. 


HOUSE 

1.  SUGAR.  Passed,  319-72,  without  amendment  H.  R.  12154,  to  amend  and  extend  the 

Sugar  Act,  (See  Digest  99  for  a  summary  of  the  bill.)  pp.  10145-6 

2.  FARM  PROGRAM.  /Began  debate  on  H.  R.  11222,  the  proposed  Fo\d  and  Agriculture 

Act  of  1962/  pp.  10146-86. 

3.  FARM  LOAN#.  Rep.  Beckworth  stated  that  he  had  "tried  to  obtain  information  as 

to  the /percentage  of  people  who  actually  farm  who  receive  loans, \  and  inserted 
correspondence  and  tables  from  various  sources  in  regard  to  these  \oans. 
pp. /10192-200 

4.  CONTRACTS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  with  amendments\H.  R. 
11500,  to  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (H.  Repry  1839), 
p.  10203 

5.  ROADS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Public  Works  Committee  "Met  in 

executive  session  and  ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  House  H.  R.  12135 
(amended),  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962."  p.  D490 


8. 


9. 


13. 


-  2  - 


SENATE 


FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  Williams,  N.  J. ,  expressed  concern  over  economic  conditi/is  of 
migratory  farm  workers  and  commended  a  new  Calif,  health  program  for  farm  work¬ 
ers.  pp.  10220-1 


11665  and  S.  2442/  to  revise 


7.  SCHOQL  LUNCH.  Sen.  Morse  urged  enactment  of  H.  R.  uooj  ana  o.  to  ibvibb 

the  formula  for  apportioning  cash  assistance  funds  among  the  States  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  stating  that  under  the  recommendation/  of  this  De¬ 
partment  Oregon*  s  share  of  the  funds  would  rise  from  $893,000  yo  $916,000. 

p.  10266 


ESTES  INVEST! 
ship  of  Sen6. 


lTION.  Sen.  Tower  expressed  confidence  that  the  combined  leader- 


cClellan  and  Mundt  in  the  Estes  inquiry 


ness  and  competence,"  and  inserted  an  article  commend! 


ill  assure  its  thorough 
them.  pp.  10210-1 


INTERIOR  AND  RELATE^  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  19^ 
ed  an  additional  conferee  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  1080^ 


Sen  Dworshak  was  appoint 
,  10208 


10.  EDUCATION.  Sen.  Ervin  commended  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  on 
their  100th  anniversary  and  inserted  an  article  by  Dr.  John  T.  Caldwell, 
chancellor  of  North  Caroliha  State  College,  pn  the  origin  and  accomplishments 
of  the  land-grant  colleges. \pp.  10211-3 


11.  EMPLOYMENT .  Sen.  Javits  criticized  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity  as  "reported^  suffering  from  a  conflict  of  philosophies  and  a 
conflict  of  personalities,"  and  inserted  an  article  on  the  matter,  pp.  10215-6 


FORESTRY.  Sen.  Gruening  inserted  ad  Article  quoting  the  regional  forester  for 
the  Tongass  National  Forest  in  Alaska  predicting  that  recreation  would 
compete  strongly  with  timber  a/one  of  Alaska's  chief  resources  in  the  future, 
pp.  10218-9 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  11 
ment  of  a  commercial  communications  satellite 


(0,  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  pp.  10223-57 


ECONOMICS.  Sen.  Curtis  criticized  the  President ' s\recent  speech  at  Yale,  stal^ 
that  it  "in  effect,  rewrote  the  principles  of  economics, "  and  inserted  an  edi* 
torial  criticizing/the  speech,  "Leftward  Ho."  p.  10261 


15.  ELECTRIFICATION./ Sen.  Morse  inserted  an  article  from  thkNorthwest  Ruralite  on 


the  furnishing/of  electric  power  to  the  Maritime  Administration's  Astoria 
Reserve  Flee/ by  the  West  Oregon  Electric  Cooperative.  p.\.0266 


LEGISLATIVE^  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  that  possibly  tfte  latter  part  of 
this  week  bills  would  be  considered  to  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  and  tc 
continue  the  authority  for  regulation  of  exports,  p.  10260 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


17. 


S/GAR.  Speech  in  the  House  of  Rep.  Roosevelt  urging  the  enactment  of  H.\R. 
11706,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  fair  and  reasonable  minimum  wage 


rates  for  workers  employed  on  sugar  farms,  pp.  A  4575-6 


Speech'  IrTHouse  of  Rep.  Anderson,  Ill.,  urging  that  a  provision  be  inserted 
in  the  sugar  bill  "that  in  exchange  for  the  receipt  of  a  sugar  allocation,  a 
foreign  producer  would  agree  that  dollar  credits  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 


some  of  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities 


«• 
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Speech  in  the  House  of  Rep.  Sikes  supporting  the  sugar  bill.  pp.  A4608-9 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Rep.  Ashley  criticizing  "the  manner  in  which  the  bill 
has  been  brought  to  the  House,"  as  well  as  criticizing  the  sugar  bill.  pp. 
A4616-7 


18.  FARM.  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Beermann  inserting  an  article 

criticizing  the  farm  bill,  "Farm  Legislation  That  Isn't  Wanted  by  the  Farmers." 
p.  A4577 

Extet^sion  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Findley  inserting  two  critical  editorials, 

"Who  Get\lt?",  and  "The  Breeding  Ground  of  the  Billie  Sols."  pp.  A&84-5 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Johnson,  Wis. ,  inserting  an  edit^tral  endorsing 
the  farm  biM.  p.  A4616 

Extension \f  remarks  of  Rep.  McFall  inserting  a  speech  by  a/visiting 
lecturer,  "MosKof  the  World's  Problems  Are  Rural."  pp.  A4620-3 


19.  DAIRY  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Wiley  inserting  excerpts  from  an 
address  urging  greater  consumption  of  dairy  foods,  p.  4^584 


20.  FARM  LABOR.  Extension  6f  remarks  of  Sen.  Williams,  N/J.,  inserting  a  statement 
urging  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  improve  the  Conditions  of  migrant  labor, 
p.  A4585 


Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Williams,  N.  J, -/inserting  a  resolution  of  the 
National  Council  on  Agriculture  Life  and  Labor/commending  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  Holleman  "Jror  his  magnificent  work  on  behalf  of  farmworkers." 
p.  A4595 


21.  COOPERATIVES.  Extension  of  remarks\>f  Rep.  Quie  inserting  an  article  describing 
farmer  cooperatives,  "Just  What  Are  Go-'ops?"  p.  A4597 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


22.  SOIL  BANK.  H.  R.  12215,  by  Rep.  ^eifel,  to\amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pdrmit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  gilder  certain  conditions;  to  Agriculture  Committee. 


BILL  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


FOREIGN  TRADE:  TEXTILE s/  H.  R.  10788,  to  amend  Sec.\204  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  so  as  to  authorize  the  President  to  regulate ^imports  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  from  non-participating  countries  of  multilateral  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  Approved  Jtuie  19,  1962.  (Public  Law  87-488) 


^PRINTED  HEARINGS  RECEIVED  IN  THIS  OFFICE 


24,  APPROPRIATIONS'.  H.  R.  11289,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1963. 

S.  Appropriations  Committee;  Military  Construction  Appropriation^  for  1963, 
part  2;  ami  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriations  for  1963,  pa\t  5,  H. 
Appropriations  Committee.  (Copies  of  the  Agriculture  hearings  hav6\been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  budget  officers  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  Department, 
pursuant  to  a  distribution  list  that  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
agamies.  Copies  are  not  available  from  the  Division  of  Legislative  Reporting. 
A/small  reserve  supply,  to  meet  emergency  needs,  is  available  in  theDivision 
if  Estimates  and  Allotments,  Ext.  5901.) 


UTTEE  HEARINGS  JUNE  20: 


gar  Bill,  S.  Finance. 

Agriculture  (exec.,  on  committee  business). 

Investigation  of  stockpiling  program,  S.  Armed  Services. 

Retirement  credit  for  service  in  Federal-State  cooperative  programs,  H.  Civil  Service 
(CSC  to  testify) . 


1962 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HO 


.America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
he  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act,  Mrs.  Hasmik  Arzoo  shall  be 
herd  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thisNAct  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.Xupon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in¬ 
struct  the  proper  quota-control  officer-  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  flfcst  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  ther^f  the  following: 
“That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  Outstanding  or¬ 
ders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest,  and  bond, 
which  may  have  issued  in  the  chse  of  Mrs. 
Hasmik  Arzoo.  From  and  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said  Mrs. 
Hasmik  Arzoo  shall  not  again  be  Abject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  tacts 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  ar 
orders  have  issued.” 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act,  Eladio  Aris  (also  known  as 
Eladio  Aris  Carvallo)  shall  be  held  and  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment  : 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  change 
the  period. to  a  colon  and  add  the  following: 

Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  sec¬ 
tion  213  of  the  said  Act.” 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  th 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


BOGDAN  KUSULJA 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  vote  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  to 
recommit  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  4718) 
for  the  relief  of  Bogdan  Kusulja. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act,  Bogdan  Kusulja  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the, 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available.  / 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment:  -  / 

Srike  out  all  after  the  enacting/ clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fallowing: 
“That  the  Attorney  General  is  Authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or¬ 
ders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
in  the  case  of  Bogdan  Kusulja.  From  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  said  Bogdan  Kusulja/ shall  not  again  be 
subject  to  deportation  joy  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed¬ 
ings  were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  issued.” 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  / 

The  bill ywas  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read/a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  tune,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELADIO  ARIS  (ALSO  KNOWN  AS 
/  ELADIO  ARIS  CARVALLO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9186) 
for  the  relief  of  Eladio  Aris  (also  known 
as  Eladio  Aris  Carvallo) . 


Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will 
again  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dole  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
12154  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
instructions  to  report  the  same  back  to  the 
House  forthwith  with  the  following  amend¬ 
ment:  Page  25,  line  3,  strike  out  lines  3 
through  23. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  has  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  174,  nays  222,  not  voting  41, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  117] 

YEAS— 174 


Addabbo 

Conte 

Hays 

Alger 

Corbett 

Hechler 

Andersen, 

Cramer 

Hemphill 

Minn. 

Cunningham 

Hiestand 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Hoeven 

Arends 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Ash  brook 

Denton 

Hosmer 

Auchincloss 

Derounian 

Jensen 

Avery 

Derwinski 

Johansen 

Ayres 

Devine 

Jonas 

Baker 

Diggs 

Judd 

Baldwin 

Dole 

Kastenmeier 

Baring 

Dominick 

Kearns 

Barry 

Dooley 

Keith 

Bates 

Dorn 

Kilgore 

Battin 

Durno 

King,  N.Y. 

Becker 

Dwyer 

Knox 

Beermann 

Ellsworth 

Kunkel 

Bell 

Feighan 

Kyi 

Berry 

Fenton 

Langen 

Betts 

Findley 

Latta 

Blatnik 

Fino 

Lindsay 

Bolling 

Fisher 

Lipscomb 

Bolton 

Ford 

McCulloch 

Bow 

Gary 

McDonough 

Broomfield 

Gavin 

Mclntire 

Brown 

Goodell 

McVey 

Broyhill 

Goodling 

Macdonald 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Griffin 

MacGregor 

Cederberg 

Gross 

Mahon 

Chamberlain 

Gubser 

Mailliard 

Chenoweth 

Hall 

Marshall 

Church 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Clancy 

Harsha 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Collier 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Mason 

Colmer 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Mathias 
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Meader 

Reece 

Steed 

Michel 

Reuss 

Taber 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mllliken 

Rlehlman 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Minshall 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Moore 

Roush 

Tollefson 

Moorehead, 

Rousselot 

Utt 

Ohio 

St.  George 

Van  Pelt 

Morse 

Saylor 

Van  Zandt 

Mosher 

Schadeberg 

Waggon  ner 

Nelsen 

Schenck 

Wallhauser 

Norblad 

Scherer 

Weaver 

Nygaard 

Schneebeli 

Weis 

O’Konski 

Schweiker 

Westland 

Osmers 

Schwengel 

Whalley 

Ostertag 

Scranton 

Wharton 

Passman 

Seely-Brown 

Widnall 

Pelly 

Shriver 

Williams 

Pillion 

Sibal 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Pirnie 

Siler 

Winstead 

Poff 

Smith,  Calif. 

Young 

Quie 

Springer 

Younger 

Ray 

Stafford 

NAYS— 222 

Abbitt 

Griffiths 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Abernethy 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Olsen 

Albert 

Hagen,  Calif. 

O'Neill 

Alexander 

Haley 

Patman 

Andrews 

Halpem 

Perkins 

Anfuso 

Hansen 

Peterson 

Ashley 

Harding 

Pfost 

Ashmore 

Hardy 

Philbin 

Aspinall 

Harris 

Pike 

Bailey 

Harrison,  Va. 

Pilcher 

Barrett 

Healey 

Poage 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Hebert 

Powell 

Beckworth 

Henderson 

Price 

Belcher 

Herlong 

Pucinski 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Holifield 

Purcell 

Boggs 

Holland 

Rains 

Boland 

Huddleston 

Randall 

Bonner 

Hull 

Reifel 

Brademas 

Inouye 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Breeding 

Jarman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Jennings 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Buckley 

Joelson 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Rodino 

Burleson 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jones  Ala. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cahill 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rooney 

Cannon 

Karsten 

Roosevelt 

Carey 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Casey 

Kee 

Rostenkowski 

Celler 

Kelly 

Rutherford 

Chelf 

Keogh 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Clark 

King,  Calif. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Coad 

Kirwan 

St.  Germain 

Cohelan 

Kitchin 

Santangelo 

Cook 

Kluczynski 

Scott 

Cooley 

Kornegay 

Selden 

Corman 

Kowalski 

Shelley 

Curtin 

Landrum 

Sheppard 

Daddario 

Lane 

Shipley 

Dague 

Lankford 

Short 

Daniels 

Lennon 

Sikes 

Davis,  John  W. 

Leslnski 

Sisk 

Dawson 

Libonati 

Slack 

Delaney 

McDowell 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dent 

McFall 

Smith,  Miss. 

Dingell 

McMillan 

Smith,  Va. 

Donohue 

McSween 

Spence 

Downing 

Mack 

Staggers 

Doyle 

Madden 

Stephens 

Dulski 

Magnuson 

Stratton 

Edmondson 

Matthews 

Sullivan 

Elliott 

May 

Taylor 

Everett 

Miller,  Clem 

Teague,  Tex. 

Evins 

Miller, 

Thomas 

Fallon 

George  P. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Fascell 

Mills 

Thornberry 

Finnegan 

Moeller 

Toll 

Flynt 

Monagan 

Trimble 

Fogarty 

Montoya 

Tuck 

Forrester 

Moorehead,  Pa. 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Fountain 

Morgan 

Ullman 

Friedel 

Morris 

Vanik 

Fulton 

Morrison 

Vinson 

Gallagher 

Moss 

Walter 

Garmatz 

Multer 

Watts 

Gathings 

Murphy 

Whitener 

Giaimo 

Murray 

Whitten 

Gilbert 

Natcher 

Wickersham 

Gonzalez 

Nedzi 

Willis 

Granahan 

Nix 

Wright 

Grant 

Norrell 

Zablocki 

Gray 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Zelenko 

Green,  Oreg. 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Hara,  Ill. 

NOT  VOTING— 41 

Adair 

Boykin 

Davis, 

Addonizio 

Bray 

James  C. 

Alford 

Brewster 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Bass,  N.H. 

Bromwell 

Dowdy 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Bruce 

Farbstein 

Blitch 

Chiperfield 

Flood 
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Frazier 

Frelinghuysen 

Garland 

Glenn 

Halleck 

Hoffman,  Mich. 
Horan 
Ichord,  Mo. 


Kilburn 

King,  Utah 

Laird 

Loser 

Merrow 

Moulder 

Riley 

Robison 


Roudebush 

Saund 

Stubblefield 

Thompson,  La. 

Tupper 

Wilson,  Xnd. 

Yates 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire  for,  with  Mrs. 
Riley  against. 

Mr.  Bray  for,  with  Mr.  Farbstem  against. 
Mr.  Alford  for,  with  Mr.  Saund  against. 
Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Brewster  against. 
Mr.  Kilburn  for,  with  Mr.  Loser  against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Addonizio  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Ichord  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Bennett 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Frazier  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Moulder  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Mrs.  Blitch  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Boykin  with  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  SHELLEY  and  Mr.  LANE  changed 
their  vote  from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  On  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas,  319,  nays  72,  not  voting  46, 
as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  118] 

YEAS— 319 


Abbitt 

Cahill 

Fenton 

Abernethy 

Cannon 

Finnegan 

Addabbo 

Carey 

Fino 

Albert 

Cederberg 

Fisher 

Alexander 

Celler 

Flynt 

Andrews 

Chamberlain 

Ford 

Anfuso 

Chelf 

Forrester 

Arends 

Chenoweth 

Fountain 

Ashmore 

Church 

Friedel 

Aspinall 

Cohelan 

Fulton 

Auchincloss 

Collier 

Gallagher 

Avery 

Colmer 

Garmatz 

Ayres 

Conte 

Gary 

Baker 

Cooley 

Gathings 

Baldwin 

Corbett 

Gavin 

Barrett 

Corman 

Giaimo 

Barry 

Cramer 

Gilbert 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Cunningham 

Goodling 

Bates 

Curtin 

Granahan 

Battin 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Grant 

Becker 

Daddario 

Gray 

Beckworth 

Dague 

Green,  Pa. 

Belcher 

Daniels 

Griffin 

Bell 

Davis,  John  W. 

Griffiths 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Dawson 

Gubser 

Berry 

Delaney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Betts 

Dent 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Boggs 

Derounlan 

Haley 

Boland 

Dominick 

Hall 

Bolling 

Donohue 

Halpem 

Bolton 

Dooley 

Hansen 

Bonner 

Downing 

Harding 

Brademas 

Doyle 

Hardy 

Breeding 

Dulski 

Harris 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Durno 

Harrison,  Va. 

Broyhill 

Dwyer 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Buckley 

Edmondson 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Elliott 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Everett 

Hays 

Burleson 

Evins 

Healey 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Fallon 

Hubert 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Fascell 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Milliken 

Santangelo 

Hoeven 

Mills 

Schenck 

Holland 

Monagaa 

Schneebeli 

Hosmer 

Montoya 

Schweiker 

Huddleston 

Moore 

Schwengel 

Hull 

Moorehead, 

Scott 

Inouye 

Ohio 

Scranton 

Jarman 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Seely-Brown 

Jennings 

Morgan 

Selden 

Jensen 

Morrison 

Shelley 

Joelson 

Morse 

Sheppard 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Mosher 

Short 

Johnson,  Md. 

Moss 

Shriver 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Multer 

Sibal 

Jonas 

Murphy 

Sikes 

Jones  Ala. 

Murray 

Siler 

Jones,  Mo. 

Natcher 

Sisk 

Judd 

Nedzi 

Slack 

Karsten 

Nelsen 

Smith,  Calif. 

Karth 

Nix 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kee 

Norbald 

Smith,  Miss. 

Keith 

Norrell 

Smith,  Va. 

Kelly 

Nygaard 

Spence 

Keogh 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Springer 

King,  Calif. 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

King,  N.Y. 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Staggers 

Kirwan 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Steed 

Kitchin 

Olsen 

Stephens 

Kluezynskl 

O’Neill 

Stratton 

Knox 

Osmers 

Sullivan 

Kornegay 

Ostertag 

Taylor 

Kowalski 

Passman 

Teague,  Calif. 

Kunkel 

Patman 

Thomas 

Landrum 

Pelly 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Lane 

Perkins 

Thornberry 

Langen 

Peterson 

Toll 

Lankford 

Pfost 

Trimble 

Latta 

Philbin 

Tuck 

Lennon 

Pike 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Lesinski 

Pilcher 

Ullman 

Libonati 

Pirnie 

Utt 

Lipscomb 

Poage 

Van  Pelt 

McCulloch 

Poff 

Van  Zandt 

McDonough 

Price 

Vinson 

McDowell 

Purcell 

Waggonner 

McFall 

Rains 

Wallhauser 

Mclntire 

Randall 

Walter 

McMillan 

Reece 

Watts 

McSween 

Reifel 

Weaver 

McVey 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Weis 

Macdonald 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Westland 

Mack 

Riehlman 

Whalley 

Madden 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Wharton 

Magnuson 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Whitener 

Mailliard 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Whitten 

Martin,  Mass. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Wickersham 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Rodino 

Widnall 

Mathias 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Williams 

Matthews 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Willis 

May 

Rooney 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Meader 

Rosenthal 

Winstead 

Miller,  Clem 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Wright 

Miller, 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Younger 

George  P. 

St.  George 

Zablockl 

Miller,  N.Y. 

St.  Germain 

NAYS— 72 

Zelenko 

Alger 

Ellsworth 

O’Konskl 

Andersen, 

Feighan 

Pillion 

Minn. 

Findley 

Powell 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Fogarty 

Pucinskl 

Ashbrook 

Goodell 

Quie 

Ashley 

Green,  Oreg. 

Ray 

Baring 

Gross 

Reuss 

Beermann 

Harsha 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Blatnik 

Hechler 

Roosevelt 

Bow 

Hemphill 

Rostenkowski 

Broomfield 

Hiestand 

Roush 

Brown 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Rousselot 

Casey 

Johansen 

Rutherford 

Chiperfield 

Kastenmeier 

Saylor 

Clancy 

Kearns 

Schadeberg 

Clark 

Kilgore 

Scherer 

Cook 

Kyi 

Shipley 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Lindsay 

Taber 

Denton 

MacGregor 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

Derwinski 

Mahon 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Devine 

Marshall 

Tollefson 

Diggs 

Michel 

Vanik 

Dingell 

Minshall 

Young 

Dole 

Moeller 

Dorn 

Morris  , 

NOT  VOTING — 46 

Adair 

Davis, 

Holifield 

Addonizio 

James  C. 

Horan 

Alford 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Bailey 

Dowdy 

Kilburn 

Bass,  N.H. 

Farbstein 

King,  Utah 

Bennett,  Mich 

.  Flood 

Laird 

Blitch 

Frazier 

Loser 

Boykin 

Frelinghuysen 

Mason 

Bray 

Garland 

Merrow 

Brewster 

Glenn 

Moulder 

Bromwell 

Gonzalez 

Riley 

Bruce 

Halleck 

Robison 

Coad 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  Roudebush 

Saund  Thompson,  La.  Wilson,  Ind. 

Stubblefield  Tupper  Yates 

Teague.  Tex. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Brewster  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mrs.  Riley  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Frazier  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Ichord  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Roude¬ 
bush. 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Moulder  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Mason. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un¬ 
avoidably  detained  and  was  not  able  to 
vote  on  the  last  rollcall.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  “yea.” 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  floor  on  the  last  rollcall. 
Had  I  present,  I  would  have  voted  “yea.” 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  115,  on  June  18,  1962,  a 
quorum  call,  I  was  recorded  as  absent. 
I  was  present,  and  answered  to  my  name. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per¬ 
manent  Record  and  the  Journal  be  cor¬ 
rected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
The  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
^Massachusetts  ? 

\rhere  was  no  objection. 


FOOD\ AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
\  1962 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  The  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  678,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows :  \ 

Resolved,  That  upoh  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in.  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on\he  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideratiorr-of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11222)  to  improve  and  protect  farm  in¬ 
come,  to  reduce  costs  of  farrn\programs  to 
the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government’s  excessive  stocks  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  to  consumers,  to  provide^  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  purposed 
and  points  of  order  against  said  bill  as  they 
pertain  to  Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Con¬ 
gress,  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de¬ 
bate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
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Two  years  of  negotiation  between  the  hin- 
leers  and  the  snuffboxeries  collapsed  last 
irsday  after  an  all-night  meeting  with 
Silversmith  at  Gilhooly’s  “Honey  Fitz” 
Taver 

Late\  that  day,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  made 
a  publicvplea  for  both  sides  to  submit  to 
binding  arbitration.  They  said  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  GoNjmnent  and/or  the  Royal  Colony 
(Jack,  Bobbie,  Teddy,  Sargeant,  et  ah), 
whichever  theXcase  may  be,  could  not  af¬ 
ford  the  immobilization  of  40  percent  of  its 
snuffboxeries  ancKits  loss  on  its  balance  of 
payments  to  George  III. 

Tlie  snuff boxeries\ccep ted  the  SOL’s  pro¬ 
posals.  But  the  hiiifcneers  union  said  it 
would  mass  at  ConcordVnd  vice  versa  before 
it  arbitrated  the  question,  of  separate  repre¬ 
sentation  and  other  issu^  relating  to  the 
third-man  dispute. 

Instead  the  hingineers  repeated  an  earlier 
offer  to  have  General  Gage  \rbitrate  the 
economic  issues  with  Eastern  Snuffboxes  and 
Pan  Boston,  provided  George  A  and  the 
snuboxeries  gave  them  ironclad  guarantees 
on  their  rights  to  a  separate  bargaining  voice 
and  against  invention  of  the  cigarette\  The 
union’s  TSA  branch  refused  to  submitS^ny 
of  the  issues  to  arbitration. 

After  the  snuffboxeries  rejected  this  pr<! 
posal,  union  members  met  at  Plymouth  Rock\ 
on  Saturday  and  voted  to  go  ahead  with  a 
walkout  against  one  or  more  of  the  snuff¬ 
boxeries. 

Hingineer’s  President  Donald  Dureit  who 
announced  the  decision  to  strike  TSA,  said 
the  union  shared  General  Gage’s  and  Sam 
Adam’s  concern  about  the  unemployment 
and  tea  payments  problems. 

But,  he  continued,  the  hingineers  still 
insist  on  being  “guaranteed  a  meaningful 
vote  in  the  future  of  snuffboxes  and  against 
lung  cancer.” 

He  also  repeated  an  hingincer’s  contention 
that  snuffbox  safety  requires  the  third  man, 
saying:  “The  snuffboxeries  would  withdraw 
shrdlu  shrdlu  from  the  contract  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  fabricator’s  union.” 

Dureit  said  the  strike  was  being  limited 
to  TSA  because  Boston  snuffboxeries  can 
easily  handle  TSA’s  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
Providence  Plantations  business,  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  Howard  Hancock  can’t  afford  it  any 
longer.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  historical 
curiosity  I  add  that  an  article  of  some  sim¬ 
ilarity  under  byline  of  one  John  M.  Goshko 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  &  Times 
Herald  of  June  18,  1962,  page  1,  column  1, 
left. 
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Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18,  1962 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  very  much  regret  that  the 
Sugar  Act  extension  measure  now  be¬ 
fore  the  House  which  proivdes  for  the 
allocation  of  sugar  quotas  to  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  did  not  contain  a  provision  relat¬ 
ing  these  allocations  to  a  disposal  pro¬ 
gram  for  our  surplus  farm  commodities. 


It  would  have  been  a  relatively  easy 
matter  to  insert  a  provision  in  the  law 
that  in  exchange  for  the  receipt  of  a 
sugar  allocation,  a  foreign  producer 
would  agree  that  dollar  credits  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  some  of  our  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

Such  a  provision  could  have  easily 
been  inserted  in  committee  during  its 
consideration  of  the  measure  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  former  Congressman  Clif¬ 
ford  R.  Hope,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  for 
many  years  its  ranking  Republican 
member,  had  broached  this  very  idea 
in  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

We  have  heard  the  present  chairman 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  in 
his  opening  statement,  voice  his  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  reason  for  the  last  minute 
rush  to  enact  this  year’s  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  was  the  failure  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  to  submit  any  program  to 
the  House  committee  in  the  17  months 
it  has  been  in  office. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  had  not  used  this  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  program  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  commodities  in  con¬ 
junction  with  sugar  allocations. 


“Pioteofonism”  Viewed  in. 
Context 


Broader 


EXTENSION  OF/REMARKS 

OE 

HON.  JOjSN  H.  DENT 

OF  METNS'lU.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  rk.1962 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speakervagain  a  new 
light  hnj/ been  lit  to  show \he  way  in 
the  darkness  of  the  misrepresented  value 
of  th it  so-called  trade  expansmp  plans 
we  are  about  to  enact  intp  law. 

ur  some  reason  or  another,  aW  of 
>u  can  best  judge  the  reason  the  public 
'press,  which  should  be  giving  the  other 
side  of  the  trade  expansion  argument 
never  seems  to  have  space  for  the  most'' 
informative  items  concerning  the  effect 
upon  our  economy. 

No  person  I  know  is  against  trade  ex¬ 
pansion,  but  no  person  with  even  a  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  of  our  job  economy  can 
deny  that  not  all  trade  is  desirable. 

When  we  trade  jobs  for  goods,  we 
sometimes  fail  to  realize  that  soon  we 
will  not  be  able  to  buy  goods  because 
we  have  no  jobs.  Any  person  who  fails 
to  recognize  the  handwriting  on  the 
economic  wall  of  unrestricted  trade  is 
living  in  a  fool’s  paradise. 

I  submit  the  following  article: 
“Protectionism”  Viewed  in  a  Broader 
Context 

“However  worthy  the  goal  of  expanded 
world  markets  for  our  export  goods,  the 
trade  expansion  bill  of  1962  must  be 
weighed  in  relation  to  equally  or  more  im¬ 
portant  national  objectives — including  pro¬ 
tection  of  national  security,  prevention  of 
monopolies,  conservation  of  natural  re¬ 


sources,  balancing  of  international  payments, y 
and  the  preservation  of  free  competitive  er 
terprise.  In  at  least  some  cases,  only  impoft 
restrictions  can  serve  the  vital  functioix  of 
assuring  priority  consideration  to  paramount 
national  purposes.” 

Thus  contends  a  paper  released  *6day  by 
the  Texas  Independent  Producers  and 
Royalty  Owners  Association.  Entitled  “  ‘Pro¬ 
tectionism’  Viewed  in  a  Broader  Context,” 
the  paper  challenges  the  “liberal”  or  “freer” 
trade  label  attached  to  a  jpo licy  of  export 
promotion — and  contends/that  under  cur¬ 
rent  world  conditions  /a  national  policy 
which  employs  large-scafe  direct  and  indirect 
subsidies  to  exports  aiid  foreign  investments 
is  far  more  protectionist  than  one  permitting 
moderate  import  limitations.”  Heavily  foot¬ 
noted  with  refeMnces  to  a  series  of  papers 
published  recently  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint  Eco¬ 
nomic  ComnOttee,  this  study  is  considered 
a  significant  effort  to  change  the  question 
from  “wlyuher  protectionism”  to  “how  much 
protectionism  in  which  form  for  what  pur¬ 
poses//  Author  is  W.  E.  Turner,  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  executive  vice  president. 

'the  masked  face  of  protectionism 
'Protectionism,  it  is  argued,  has  two  faces, 
/one  of  which  wears  the  mask  of  liberal  trade. 

“When  a  nation  restricts  its  imports — by 
tariff,  quota,  multiple  exchange  rates,  or 
whatever — it  openly  acknowledges  its  pro¬ 
tectionism.  But  when  it  subsidizes  its  ex¬ 
ports — a  practice  no  less  protectionist  in 
principle — it  often  proclaims  such  policy  a 
contribution  to  freer  trade.  Yet  of  the  two 
faces  of  protectionism,  subsidies  to  exports 
and  foreign  investments  often  prove  more 
offensive  to  a  nation’s  trading  partners  than 
do  moderate  restrictions  on  imports.” 

Some  Government  stimulation  of  exports, 
it  is  emphasized,  serves  important  national 
objectives  and  is  a  universal  practice  among 
modern  nations.  Conflicts  with  the  national 
interest  arise  when  more  important  eco¬ 
nomic  and  foreign  policy  objectives  are  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  this  policy.  And,  in  this  report,  a 
strong  case  is  made  for  the  view  that 
America’s  exporters-first  policy  has  already 
reached  points  of  conflict  with  paramount 
interests  of  both  this  country  and  its  free 
world  allies. 

“Export  goods  which  require  a  subsidy  in 
any  form  to  compete  abroad  are  no  less  pro¬ 
tected  than  are  products  which  require  im¬ 
port  limitations  in  order  to  keep  a  share  of 
the  home  market.  And  there  is  discomfort¬ 
ing  new  evidence  that  trade  wars  are  precipi¬ 
tated  not  by  the  imposition  of  moderate  im¬ 
port  restrictions,  but  rather  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  subsidies  to  capture  foreign  markets, 
voften  in  the  name  of  expanded  or  more 
iberal  world  trade.  Historically  the  isola¬ 
tionism  of  really  high  tariff  or  quota  walls 
comes  only  after  the  competition  for  export 
markets  gets  out  of  bounds.” 

ForSevidence  that  export  subsidies  can 
mask  protectionism,  the  report  cites  indus¬ 
tries  whiter  were  transformed  from  protec¬ 
tionists  fighting  to  keep  imports  from  tak¬ 
ing  home  markets  into  proponents  of  freer 
trade  and  exponents  of  free  enterprise  abroad. 

“Whether  we\protect  a  home  industry  by 
subsidizing  its  exports  or  by  insulating  it 
against  cheaper  loreign-produced  imports, 
the  result  is  still  protectionism  whatever  the 
label  it  bears. 

“So  complete  Is  our  dedication  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  exports  that  many  Americans  have 
come  to  accept  the  premise  that  free  trade 
is  advanced  by  almost  any 'policy  which  ex¬ 
pands  our  export  markets.  \s  a  result,  we 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  somO  forms  of  ex¬ 
port  promotion  represent  the  veOy  antithesis 
of  free  trade.” 

To  bolster  the  contention  that  tariffs  and 
quotas  are  often  “less  protectionist’  than 
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S.some  forms  of  export  promotion,  specific 
ses  and  studies  are  cited.  The  conclusion 
ered: 

when  a  nation  subsidizes  goods  in  order 
to  capture  foreign  markets,  it  not  only  de¬ 
nies  third-nation  markets  to  its  foreign  com- 
petitors\which  under  free-trade  principles 
they  woiutj  normally  enjoy — but  it  also  de¬ 
nies  them  faaeir  own  home  markets.  If  such 
countries  doikh;  react  to  this  with  import  re¬ 
strictions,  they\are  forced  ultimately  to  do  so 
for  balance-of -payments  reasons.  And  when 
they  do  it  is  called  protectionism. 

“Yet  the  form  bj  protectionism — export 
ally  precipitates  pro¬ 
tectionist  restrictions  \n  imports — tariffs  or 
quotas — can  remain  cloaked  in  the  garb  of 
liberal  trade.” 


3MPENSATION 


Into  British  Hearts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  19,  1962 


adjustment  pains  and 

With  the  gradual  increase  ih.  trade  compe¬ 
tition,  stimulated  in  part  by  the  emerging 
European  Common  Market,  America’s  an¬ 
swer  was  to  subsidize  an  ever  greater  share 
of  the  goods  we  sent  abroad.  Such  subsi¬ 
dies  came  in  many  packages,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  more  than  $100  billion'post- 
war  foreign  aid  to  which  we  inereasingly'fcied 
the  condition  that  it  be  used  for  purcha^s 
in  the  United  States. 

‘‘Thus  even  as  we  preached  freer  trade  for 
home  industries  in  order  to  sell  the  policy 
of  tariff  reduction,  we  practiced  more  and 
more  protectionism  where  American  export 
interests  were  involved. 

‘‘Ultimately  our  unique  experiment  in  pro¬ 
longing  a  highly  favorable  balance  of  trade 
through  Government-subsidized  exports  be¬ 
gan  to  show  up  in  the  form  of  a  persistent 
imbalance  of  international  payments.  In  the 
place  of  a  ‘dollar  shortage’  abroad  came  a 
‘gold  shortage’  here — and  with  it  a  serious 
challenge  to  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  dollar.” 

America’s  international  trade  interests, 
faced  with  limitations  on  the  expansion  of 
their  exports  through  such  subsidies,  cor¬ 
rectly  foresaw  that  another  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  would  be  inadequate  to 
their  needs  and  aspirations.  Their  answer: 
sell  the  administration  and  then  Congress  on 
a  new  trade  policy  which  for  the  first  time 
would  acknowledge  that  exports  could  be 
increased  only  at  the  expense  of  import- 
vulnerable  home  industries.  But  to  ease  ad¬ 
justment  pains,  home  industries  and  workers 
were  pledged  administration  support  for  a 
trade  adjustment  compensation  subsidy. 

“Thus  would  our  dominant  international 
business  interests  have  their  crowning 
achievement:  an  indirect  subsidy  to  them¬ 
selves  disguised  as  a  direct  subsidy  to 
others.” 

Costs  of  such  a  policy,  both  economic  and 
political,  are  detailed  and  the  conclusion, 
reached  that  the  price  is  far  too  high.  Ir 
offering  an  alternative  approach,  which  in¬ 
volves  some  adjusting  also  on  the  parir  of 
America’s  export  interests,  the  report  stresses 
the  importance  of  continuing  to  encourage 
exports  and  foreign  investment — buy  only  as 
needed  to  fill  demand  which  does/not  have 
to  be  artificially  created  by  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  subsidies  or  by  sacrifichig  vital  im¬ 
port-vulnerable  home  industries. 

“The  first  requisite  of  a  strong  free  world 
is  a  strong  United  States /of  America.  For 
this,  a  moderate  degree  pi  protectionism  is 
essential — especially  Where  defense-vital 
home  industries  are  involved. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Daily 
Standard  at  Celina,  Ohio,  by  Mr.  Steve 
Esrati  under  the  headline  “Behind  the 
News”  entitled  “Into  British  Hearts.” 

This  excellent  article  successfully  re¬ 
buts  many  of  the  malignant  and  delib¬ 
erate  falsehoods  widely  circulated  by 
the  AMA  against  the  British  health  in¬ 
surance  program  which  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  improving  the  health  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  British  people  and  in  offer¬ 
ing  security  against  pauperization  from 
high  hospitalization  and  medical  bills: 
Into  British  Hearts 


(By  Steve  Esrati) 

is  fashionable  in  AMA  circles  to  mak§ 
disparaging  remarks  about  the  natior 
heal  trh  service  in  Great  Britain.  Rightwfng 
columnists  like  David  Lawrence  and  our/own 
George  Spkolsky  take  potshots  whenever 
they  havenyt  anything  better  to  write  about. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 
has  just  turned  out  an  8-year/ study  on 
Britain^  health,  services  by  Almont  Lindsey, 
professor  of  history  at  the  Uni/ersity  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  does  a  pretty  good/fob  of  refuting 
the  AMA’s  version  of  how  awful  it  is  to  live 
under  socialized  mecficiner 

The  health  program,  isa<ys  Lindsey,  is  avail¬ 
able  to  everyone  without  qualifications  and 
all  but  a  tiny  part  or  the,  population  share 
in  its  benefits.  Th</ program,  financed  by  a 
14-percent  weekly'  contribution  from  the 
public  and  certain  other  funds,  including 
taxes,  has  kept /he  cost  remarkably  low.  In 
1960  it  ran  $45  per  person  per  ye^r.  These 
are  Lindsey  Vngures. 

This  cose  brought  such  benefits  \s  full 
dental,  hospital,  and  medical  practitioner 
care,  as/well  as  all  necessary  drugs,  appli¬ 
ances  /id  spectacles.  The  amazing  thingvis 
that/the  cost  of  medical  care  in  England 
under  the  health  service  at  no  time  has  been' 
4re  than  4  percent  of  the  national  income. 
Lindsey  is  careful  tp  note  that  in  the 
'United  States  we  spent  4.5  percent  of  our 
national  income  in  1959  for  health  care. 
Lindsey  does  not  say  that  our  4.5  percent 
bought  less  health  care  than  the  4  percent 
bought  for  Englishmen.  I  would  hazard  a 
guess  though  that  such  a  statement  would 
also  be  accurate. 


“Since  our  pursuit  is  admittedly  not  of 
total  free  trade,  but  rather  of  freer  trade 
in  the  presumed /interest  of  expanding  ex¬ 
port  markets,  tpe  problem  facing  Congress 
is  to  distinguish  between  protectionism 
which  is  necessary  and  desirable  and  that 
which  is  destructive  of  our  prosperity  and 
freedom.  .•The  need  of  the  moment,  conse- 
quentlyytould  be  a  view  of  protectionism  in 
its  broader  context.” 


Polls  taken  in  1952  and  1956  show  that 
the  health  service  is  popular.  In  1952,  5  per¬ 
cent  were  opposed.  In  1956,  the  opposition 
dropped  to  3  percent.  Says  Lindsey,  “The 


Health  Service  has  won  its  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  British  people.” 

When  Parliament  passed  the  act,  the  Bri, 
ish  version  of  the  AMA  opposed  it.  “The 
Ministry  of  Health,”  says  Lindsey,  “made 
some  concessions  and  gave  certain  Assur¬ 
ances  which  made  the  scheme  more  pal¬ 
atable  to  many  doctors.  The  Ministry  agreed 
that  there  would  be  no  whole-tii/e  salaried 
service  for  general  practitioners/  The  phy¬ 
sicians  would  continue  to  enjoy  complete 
clinical  freedom  and  would  h/ve  the  right  to 
choose  their  patients  and  practice  wherever 
they  wished,  except  in  operdoctored  areas.” 

The  Government  has  been  able  to  improve 
the  distribution  of  doctors.  “In  1952,  the 
number  of  people  residing  in  undoctored 
areas  represented  mj/re  than  one-half  of  the 
population;  6  yeavs  later,  it  was  less  than 
one-fifth.”  Lindsey  adds,  “This  improved 
distribution  of/ doctors  was  accomplished 
without  coercion  and  without  restriction.” 

“Doctors,” /says  Lindsey,  “have  attained  a 
large  measure  of  financial  security,  which 
includes  Ax  generous  pension.  Compared 
with  their  economic  status  before  World  War 
II,  they  have  done  significantly  better  under 
the  ^Health  Service.  They  are  one  of  the 
mos/  highly  paid  groups  in  England.  When 
their  position  has  shown  evidence  of  slip- 
ing,  as  it  did  in  the  early  years  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  and  again  in  1956,  they  pressed  for  an 
increase,  and  after  a  struggle  won  substan¬ 
tially  what  they  demanded.” 

Lindsey  attributes  this  observation  to  an 
unnamed  member  of  Parliament:  “One  of 
the  things  that  the  Health  Service  has  done, 
and  a  very  important  thing  it  is,  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  fear  of  the  economic  consequences 
of  serious  and  protracted  illness,  the  fear  of 
a  doctor’s  bill.  Anybody  who  goes  across  the 
Atlantic,  as  I  did  for  a  fairly  brief  period  last 
autumn,  can  see  very  quickly  what  a  real  fear 
this  is  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


“The  knowledge  that  a  serious  illness  can 
run  away  with  one’s  life  savings,  and  prob¬ 
ably  put  one  into  debt  in  no  time  at  all,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  neurosis  in  itself.  That  is  some¬ 
thing,  thank  heaven,  that  we  have  been  able 
to  eliminate  once  and  for  all.” 

What’s  wrong  with  that.  Doctor? 
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In  England,  under  the  health  service,  the 
infant  mortality  rate  has  dropped  to  22.2  per 
1,000  live  births  and  the  maternal  mortality 
rate  to  0.32  per  1,000  births — -“lower  than 
at  any  previous  time.  Only  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  was  infant  mortality  less,  and  no  na¬ 
tion  had  a  smaller  rate  of  mortality  for  chil¬ 
dren  between  1  and  14  years  of  age  than 
England  and  Wales. 

“In  that  year,  for  the  first  time,  no  one 
died  from  diphtheria,  and  deaths  from  such 
diseases  as  acute  poliomyelitis,  scarlet  fever, 
tuberculosis,  whooping  cough,  syphilis  and 
acute  rheumatism  were  the  lowest  ever  re¬ 
corded.” 


The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
12154  interests  me  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  it  reasserts  the  authority  of 
Congress.  This  is  both  significant  and 
important.  Through  the  years,  Con¬ 
gress  has  delegated  much  of  the  au¬ 
thority  which  the  Constiution  originally 
conferred  on  the  Congress  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  Government.  Delegation 
of  authority  downgrades  the  Congress 
and  weakens  its  effectiveness  as  a  co¬ 
equal  branch  of  the  Government.  This 
bill  retains  for  the  Congress,  power  to 
allocate  sugar  quotas.  The  administra¬ 
tion  sought  a  blanket  grant  of  authority 
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for  distribution  of  quotas.  Premature 
statements  by  State  Department  officials 
have  revealed  in  advance  that  some  of 
this  Nation’s  best  friends  would  not  be 
included  in  the  quota  list  if  blanket  au¬ 
thority  were  granted.  Good  friends 
should  be  helped  and  this  bill  does  help 
them.  Then,  the  Sugar  Act  amendments 
as  written  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  materially  improves  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  domestic  production  of 
sugar.  While  we  all  want  to  advance 
the  interests  of  our  own  country,  there 
is  marked  difference  of  opinion  on  how 
best  to  accomplish  it.  I  hold  to  the 
fundamental  concept  that  direct  benefit 
to  American  workers  and  producers  is 
more  material  than  the  secondary  bene¬ 
fits  which  we  anticipate  our  people 
would  receive  from  the  help  we  give  to 
other  people.  There  is  a  place  for  both, 
particularly  in  a  program  like  this.  But 
there  is  definite  room  for  expansion  of 
domestic  sugar  production,  and  we 
should  not  deny  American  producers  the 
right  to  take  advantage  of  it.  We  in 
Florida  are  particularly  interested  in  this 
feature. 

Now  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  continued  payment  of 
premium  prices  for  sugar.  This  is  a 
controversial  point  and  one  that  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  accept  as  essential.  In 
any  event,  sugar  prices  have  risen  less 
than  most  commodity  prices.  Nor  am  I 
pleased  at  the  prospect  for  award  quotas 
to  nations  who  do  not  see  fit  to  recipro¬ 
cate  in  kind.  India  and  Brazil  are  ex¬ 
amples.  But  the  good  features  of  this 
bill  far  outweigh  the  bad  ones  and  I 
support  it  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
Enactment  of  legislation  on  sugar  is,  of 
course,  essential,  and  we  gain  nothing 
by  delay. 


The  Wonder  of  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES/ 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1962 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaks!',  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  from  Colorado 
have  been  pleased  to  learn  tlmv  Robert 
W.  Lucas  is  now  executive  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Times  and  have  spoken  highly 
of  his  record  and  favorably  of  his  abil¬ 
ities. 

I  thought  they  mighfc'be  interested  to 
know  that  Mr.  Luca/  has  retained  his 
interest  in  mattersinat  affect  Colorado 
and  the  Nation.  Znis  is  exemplified  in 
an  article  whiclyne  wrote  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  las/ week  to  mark  the  pas¬ 
sage  by  the  /House  of  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  project. 

His  article  reflects  a  wonderful  view 
of  the  diversity  of  this  country,  of  its 
history/and  its  traditions,  and  of  the 
mutual  interests.  I  offer  it  for  the 
Rec2(rd. 

the  article  follows: 

The  Wonder  of  It 

A  news  item  from  Washington  this  week 
said  the  House  had  approved  a  bill  for  a  $170 


million  water  project  in  Colorado.  It  has 
been  almost  2  years  since  I  last  thought 
about  this  project,  although  for  almost  a 
decade  before  that,  I  had  written  thousands 
of  words  in  behalf  of  it. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  impound  tributary  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  water  would  then  be  delivered 
by  tunnel  under  the  Continental  Divide  to 
farms  and  towns  on  the  eastern  slope.  It 
would  pass  through  a  series  of  dams  and 
electric  power  generators — across  the  flat 
lands  of  the  old  Dust  Bowl — and  end  up  in 
the  Atlantic. 

Thinking  about  this  project  and  the  related 
economics  of  land  and  water  use,  I  am  re¬ 
minded  once  again  of  how  vast  and  incredibly 
diverse  this  country  really  is. 

Over  the  wide  sweep  of  the  semiarid  West 
the  conservation  and  engineering  of  water 
are  critical  to  the  survival  and  growth  of 
the  whole  region.  Nothing  is  more  important 
to  millions  of  people  out  there  than  the 
wise  use  of  water. 

In  a  circle  of  ,300  miles  radius  around  Con¬ 
necticut  there  are  41  million  people.  There 
aren't  10  percent  that  number  in  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and 
Montana.  And  yet  that  once-rough  western 
frontier,  including  the  richer  and  more  heav/ 
,ily  populated  Pacific  Coast  States  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon,  and  California,  is  of  great 
significance  to  the  jobs  and  the  profits  es¬ 
sential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  No/Hieast. 
For  \he  West  is  becoming  a  great/interior 
market  for  the  output  of  our  laboratories, 
factories  and  plants.  / 

I  haveVad  the  good  fortune /Of  seeing  big 
cities  growy on  reclaimed  land;  of  watching 
60,000  carloads  of  fruit  a  yeair  rolling  out  of 
a  valley  thatNwas  largely  cfesert  at  the  cen¬ 
tury’s  turn;  o\  seeing  enormous  industries 
spring  up  and  Vlouris}!  in  an  empire  of 
hydroelectric  pow^r. /And  I  have  watched 
the  economic  founocKion  and  culture  of  the 
Western  States  gradually  come  of  age. 

Not  too  many  /fears  ago,  much  of  the  West 
was  dependent yapon  th\  East.  Its  farmers, 
its  infant  i industries,  inutilities  and  its 
merchants  hdd  to  look  toward  the  eastern 
seaboard  for  their  markets,  their  financing, 
their  raw/materials  and — to  some  extent — 
their  management.  They  were  tnxndicapped 
by  rates  of  rail  transportation,  both  on  what 
theyvnad  to  sell  and  what  they  needed  for 
porduction  and  for  resale.  \ 

/they  were  long  on  promise  and  hope  and 
r  iort  on  products  and  competitive  parity. 
Some  of  them  ranted  and  raved  about  their 
bondage  to  eastern  bankers,  holding  cm- 
panies.  Wall  Street  and  the  railroad  barons! 
Many  of  them,  operating  on  thin  margins 
under  the  best  of  conditions,  were  repeatedly 
wiped  out  by  weather,  depressions,  panics, 
and  even  tremors  in  the  Nation’s  economy. 
And  they  spawned  radical,  rebellious  politi¬ 
cians  and  parties  that  trafficked  in  the  dis¬ 
illusionment,  discouragement,  and  heart¬ 
break  of  defeat  on  farm  and  range,  in  mine 
and  forest,  and  in  the  new  rawboned  cities. 

But  the  Western  migration  continued. 

It  had  been  given  a  great  boost  by  passage 
of  the  Homestead  Act,  by  rails  that  tied  to¬ 
gether  the  two  oceans,  by  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  and  Alaska,  by  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  by  the 
Reclamation  Act. 

The  Federal  Government  enabled  land- 
owners  to  unite  and  borrow  money  on  long 
terms  and  low  interest  to  channel  melting 
snows  onto  parched  soil;  to  electrify  farms; 
to  develop  river  basins;  to  build  land-grant 
colleges. 

Too  few  people  understand  the  investment 
character  of  those  Federal  actions.  For  in 
most  cases,  the  billions  of  dollars  advanced 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  are  being  returned, 
with  interest,  by  the  people  who  borrowed 
them.  And  the  wealth  created  by  those 
investments  of  Federal  funds  is  generating 


enormous  revenues  in  income,  property,  ar 
excise  taxes  which  flow  into  Governrrymt 
coffers,  including  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  witnessed  a  ceremony  in  the  yfkima 
Valley  of  Central  Washington  when  tke  apple 
and  soft  fruit  farmers  made  final  inpayment 
to  the  Department  of  Interior  on/a  loan  for 
an  irrigation  project  that  took/40  years  to 
pay  back.  The  net  taxable  we/lth  produced 
over  four  decades  on  that  Attle  project — 
during  which  more  than  one  farmer  went 
bottoms  up — was  staggering.  But  the  debt 
to  the  taxpayers  of  th</ United  States  was 
paid  in  full. 

Incidentally,  the  /feat  bulk  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  pteduced  under  federally 
financed  reclamation  programs  is  neither 
under  price  supports  nor  in  surplus  today. 

Well,  what  gyl  me  started  on  this?  It  was 
the  reminder/of  just  how  diverse  and  com¬ 
plex,  how  interdependent  and  how  strong 
the  region/^ of  this  magnificent  country  are. 
Each  ha/  so  much  to  offer  the  others  and 
contributes  so  much  to  the  total  strength 
of  th/ Union. 

It/nas  always  both  thrilled  and  mystified 
ma/that  a  people  of  such  contrasting  inter¬ 
ns  and  backgrounds — and  special,  regional 
>roblems — could  remain  as  united  as  they 
do. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  we  remained  isola¬ 
tionist  as  long  as  we  did.  Separated  by 
thousands  of  miles,  riven  by  a  Civil  War 
only  100  years  ago  and  prey  to  the  hostili¬ 
ties  and  competion  that  are  universally  hu¬ 
man — we  remain  one  people,  and  the  strong¬ 
est  power  on  earth. 

Now  I  ask  you — isn’t  that  wonderful? 


Polish-American  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1962 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  elaborate  on  the 
subject  matter  of  my  speech  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  recent  State  convention 
of  the  Polish-American  Veterans  held 
at  Webster,  Mass.,  June  2,  1962. 

This  inspiring  event  was  conducted 
-his  year  in  my  great  district  and  was 
pst  impressive  in  every  respect. 

was  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  for 
me  to  attend  this  great  convention  of 
the  Polish-American  Veterans  and  to 
welcome  all  of  them  to  our  great  Third 
Congressional  District. 

My  heartis  filled  with  gratitude  and 
pride  for  thKir  fine  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  the\eteran,  which  is  so  dear 
to  all  of  us,  and  their  stanch,  tireless, 
and  effective  support  of  our  free  way  of 
life. 

The  Polish  veterans  are  particularly 
blessed,  not  only  irv  their  unselfish 
achievements,  but  in  tn^ir  rich  heritage, 
which  combines  the  best  na  the  greatness 
and  the  glory  of  your  nobl\Polish  back¬ 
ground,  as  well  as  the  beSt  of  which 
our  own  proud  Nation  can  bHast. 

Many  races  and  many  peoples  have 
come  to  our  shores  seeking  escape  from 
oppression  and  tyranny,  seeking,  the 
cherished  opportunity  to  live  and  devel¬ 
op  in  this  great,  free  land,  but  it  caiv 
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said  without  question  that  none  could 
eveXexcel  the  Polish  veterans  and  the 
noble\Polish  people  in  the  quality  of 
their  loyalty,  the  depth  of  their  devo¬ 
tion  ancKthe  immeasurable  sweep  and 
importances,  of  their  unsurpassed  contri¬ 
butions  to  their  communities,  State,  and 
Nation.  \ 

This  Government  owes  them  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  what  they  have 
done  to  preserve  it\and  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  veterans  and  their  depend¬ 
ents,  the  disabled,  the  sick,  the  handi¬ 
capped,  and  the  we)vk  must  always 
continue  to  be  the  highest  concern  of 
representatives  of  the  people.  Respon¬ 
sive  to  the  public  will,  anchto  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  simple  justice,  we  rnust  leave 
nothing  undone  to  make  sure  tirnt  those 
who  have  given  their  all,  those,  i^ke  the 
Polish  veterans,  who  have  done  so  much, 
and  their  dependents  and  dear  ones\will 
be  at  all  times  generously  treated  and 
given  their  full  rights  and  entitlement 
under  the  great,  humane  programs'' 
which  Congress  has  set  up  for  these 
laudable  purposes. 

They  and  their  gallant  comrades 
fought  and  bled  for  freedom  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  many  places,  men  and 
women  are  still  in  shackles,  suffering 
under  the  heel  of  cruel  tyranny,  in  some 
cases  worse  than  death. 

The  historic  Polish  nation  with  its 
long,  glorious  history  of  struggle  and 
sacrifice  for  liberty,  the  first  to  feel  the 
mad  wrath  of  Nazi  aggression  was  un¬ 
justly  and  ill-advisedly  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Communist  oppressors. 

That  crime,  my  friends,  was  one  of 
the  blackest  crimes  in  human  history, 
and  justice  will  not  be  done  until  the 
time-honored  Polish  nation  shall  find 
the  path  of  liberation  and  be  numbered 
once  again  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Time  and  time  again,  and  in  innumer¬ 
able  ways,  our  great  President  has  moved 
to  help  the  Polish  people  and  under  his 
enlightened  leadership,  and  with  the 
solid  support  and  backing  of  the  free 
world,  I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  too  far 
distant  when  the  God-fearing,  liberty- 
loving  people  of  Poland,  who  have  suf¬ 
fered,  and  have  been  persecuted,  by  bru¬ 
tal  Soviet  dictators,  will  soon  regain  their 
independence,  self-determination  anc 
freedom. 

True  Americans  do  not  fear  the  So/iet 
Union  or  any  other  aggressors/ We 
earnestly  seek  peace  and  friendly /Peace¬ 
ful  relations  with  all  nations.  /But  we 
do  not  intend  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  any  other  power  or  con/mation  of 
powers,  to  threaten,  viola/;  or  destroy 
our  liberties,  and  the  libei/ies  and  rights 
of  free  peoples. 

Let  it  be  known  tc/all  that  we  will 
militantly  defend  an/protect  our  birth¬ 
right  and  that  we  /ill  never  accept  the 
cowardly  slogan  “Better  to  be  Red 
than  dead.” 

With  peace  /i  our  hearts  and  on  our 
lips,  with  th/ burning  desire  for  peace 
and  our  efforts  for  peace  clear  to  the 
whole  wo/d,  let  no  one  construe  our 
demonsto&ted  love  of  humanity,  our  pleas 
and  ei/vgetic  efforts  for  peace,  and  loy¬ 
alty  to  free  institutions  as  a  sign  of 
weajmess. 


Let  it  be  clear  also  that  we  will  stand 
firm  and  resolved  to  protect  our  heritage, 
come  what  may,  and  that  we  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  live  like  moles  in  the  ground 
cowering  and  trembling  before  the  great 
Red  colossus  that  is  trying  to  make 
puppets  and  slaves  out  of  all  mahkind. 

The  good  Lord  has  miraculously  and 
lavishly  blessed  our  country  with  un¬ 
paralleled  strength  and  prosperity.  Per¬ 
haps,  at  times,  we  do  not  seem  to  appre¬ 
ciate  it,  but  let  us  never  allow  compla¬ 
cency  and  fatty  degeneration  of  our 
patriotic  and  social  conscience  to  soften 
our  high  national  purpose,  or  permit 
fear  of  manmade  violence  and  aggression 
to  dominate  the  affairs  of  this  Nation. 

With  calm  resolution  and  a  sense  of 
justice  and  concern  for  all  humanity, 
notwithstanding  disappointments  and 
obstacles,  let  us  continue  with  unflinch¬ 
ing  courage  to  work  for  a  free  and  peace¬ 
ful  world,  hopeful  that  with  God’s  grace, 
wholehearted  cooperation,  brotherhood, 
good  will  and  good  works  our  Nation  and 
the  world  may  enjoy  the  peace  with 
gedom  we  seek. 

re  above  are  some  of  the  thoughts 
I  exWessed  before  the  Polish- American, 
Veterans  of  Massachusetts  and  I  w£ 
very  prpud  to  be  with  such  gr/it 
America! 


President  Kemufdy’s  Government  by 
Blunder  CannoV  Be  Covered  Up  by 
Strange  Economic'Jheo/ies 


EXTENSION  Of 
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HON.  BRUCE  AWJER 

5F  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSfi  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  196z 

Mr.  ALGfER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  administration,  operating  on  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  .Government  by  blunder  and  ac 
cept/ice  of  unreal  theories  to  explain'' 
away  failures,  has  now  come  up  with  the 
a/azing  theory  that  an  unbalanced 
idget  and  deficit  spending  is  really  the 
/ay  to  prosperity.  Of  course  this  theory 
is  contrary  to  every  sound  law  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  even  the  most  foolish  among 
us  know  that  you  cannot  become  pros¬ 
perous  by  spending  all  your  money  and 
going  into  debt  beyound  your  means  to 
repay.  Such  commonsense  thinking  does 
not  get  in  the  way  of  the  Kennedy  prop¬ 
aganda,  however.  The  President  blun¬ 
ders  from  one  crisis  to  another,  Cuba, 
Laos,  Berlin,  unemployment,  the  jittery 
stock  market,  increased  pressure  on  out¬ 
balance  of  payments,  all  with  the  great¬ 
est  of  ease  and  explains  them  all  away 
through  the  clever  use  of  words  in  an 
attempt  to  make  the  American  people 
believe  that  all  is  well. 

Fortunately,  for  the  United  States, 
the  people  are  not  as  gullible  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  believes  they  are.  Most 
of  us  have  had  to  earn  our  living  the 
hard  way  and  we  could  maintain  our¬ 
selves  and  our  families  only  by  living 
strictly  within  our  ability  to  earn  and  to 
save.  The  President,  of  course,  has  never 


had  to  face  the  prblem  of  making  a  liv¬ 
ing,  he  has  never  had  the  experience  of, 
running  a  business,  meeting  a  payroll 
and  all  the  costs  of  operating  a  success/il 
business.  He  is  now  in  charge  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  he  does  not  understand  and  r/uses 
to  learn.  The  result  is  that  he /xperi- 
ments  with  one  economic  theory  after 
another,  always  with  his  eye  o/i i  the  po¬ 
litical  consequences  rather  t/in  on  tried 
and  proven  truths. 

The  Nation  cannot  s/nd  too _  much 
more  of  the  Kennedy  /nethod  of  gov¬ 
ernment  by  blunder.  /TTnless  he  comes 
out  of  his  dream  wo/d  to  face  the  hard 
facts  of  fiscal  responsibility  disaster 
could  be  our  lot. /The  Nation  is  moving 
again,  as  he  promised,  but,  alas,  we  are 
moving  backv/rds  and  his  only  remedy 
is  spend  mox/,  go  further  into  debt  and, 
above  all,  keep  quiet  about  what  is  real¬ 
ly  happening. 

The  following  article  from  the  U.S. 
News  /World  Report  of  June  25,  1962, 
outlines  the  strange  new  theory  of  Presi¬ 
de/  Kennedy  and  shows  clearly  what 
it/s  doing  to  our  economy.  The  edi- 
>rial  by  David  Lawrence,  from  the  same 
'edition,  further  points  up  the  fallacy  of 
the  President’s  theories  as  does  the  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  14. 

[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  June 
25,  1962] 

Now— A  Plan  foe  an  Unbalanced  Budget 
(Back  In  Washington’s  favor:  deficit  financ¬ 
ing.  Talk  now  centers  on  the  idea  that 
a  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  is  good  if 
it  perks  up  the  economy.  Stress  had  been 
on  a  balanced  budget.  That  seems  for¬ 
gotten.) 

Until  recent  days,  the  line  in  Washington 
has  been :  “Balance  the  budget.” 

Mr.  Kennedy’s  official  budget  for  the  year 
to  start  July  1  forecast  a  balance,  and  he 
insisted  on  keeping  it  in  balance. 

Now  the  line  has  changed. 

Instead  of  a  balance,  men  close  to  the 
President  are  talking  about  the  advantages 
of  an  unbalanced  budget. 

A  deficit,  it  is  argued,  can  be  just  the  right 
medicine  for  what  now  ails  the  U.S.  econ¬ 
omy. 

Deficit  financing,  in  short,  is  accepted  of- 
^eially  once  more. 

Ir.  Kennedy  himself  is  getting  ready  to 
propose  a  tax  cut  in  1963,  with  losses  offset 
only'in  part  by  tax  reforms. 

Others,  especially  in  Congress,  urge  a 
quickie \ax  cut  in  1962. 

AS  THINGS  STAND 

The  question  now  is  not  whether  there 
will  be  a  deficit  in  the  coming  year,  but: 
How  big  a  deficit? 

With  no  tax  out  at  all,  and  no  increases 
in  spending  beyond  the  President’s  original 
plans,  the  budget  wfeuild  go  3.5  billions  in  the 
red  in  the  year  ahead\ 

Actually  the  deficit  \  certain  to  be  much 
bigger  than  that. 

The  tax  bill  of  1962, '^as  passed  by  the 
House,  would  cost  $800  million  in  revenues 
in  the  coming  year.  Changes  in  deprecia¬ 
tion  rules,  now  promised  byNMr.  Kennedy 
in  the  next  2  or  3  weeks,  will  dost  $1.3  bil¬ 
lion.  Spending  is  on  the  way  up\  Increases 
could  easily  reach  $3  billion  aboV^  earlier 
plans. 

That  makes  a  deficit  of  $8.6  bHlions. 
With  new  tax  cuts,  or  a  bigger  decline  in 
general  business  than  now  expected,  a 
cit  of  10  to  12  billions  becomes  a  d is t into 
possibility. 

Note  that  all  these  figures  are  on  the  basis 
of  the  regular,  bookkeeping,  budget.  That 
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no  compensation  is  granted,  tlie  work  of  my 
colleagues,  I  hope,- will  be  recognized  by  their 
fellow  citizens,  for  these  men  and  women 
tork  tirelessly  and  unselfishly  in  the  public 
interest  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  citizens 
through  the  university. 

.  TIN  challenge  before  us  has  had  a  tre¬ 
mendously  exhilarating  effect  upon  our 
faculty  \uid  upon  the  board.  As  stock¬ 
holders  irV  our  enterprise,  you  too,  I  hope, 
will  feel  satisfaction  at  the  luster  of  the 
seven  stars  stilling  in  our  city  on  behalf  of 
the  democratioAvay  of  life. 


Medicare,  Yesybut  a  Bad  Bill 


EXTENSION  OFvREMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  T\B0W 

OP  OHIO  '  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1962s 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
of  medical  care  of  the  aged  was 'dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  recent  Life  magazine  edi¬ 
torial,  which  I  include  with  my  remarks^ 
Medicare,  Yes,  but  a  Bad  Bill 

In  a  space  economy  where  billions  too  can 
be  projected  to  the  infinite,  the  question  of 
Government-subsidized  medical  care  for  the 
aged  seems  hardly  more  than  a  detail.  But 
it  is  a  detail  President  Kennedy  hopes  to 
make  a  political  issue  next  fall  if,  as  seems 
highly  probable,  the  controversial  King- 
Anderson  bill  dies  in  committee.  We  hope  it 
does  die,  not  because  we  are  against  medi¬ 
care  but  because  King- Anderson  is  a  bad  bill. 

That  there  is  a  residual  problem  here  no¬ 
body  denies  any  longer — not  even  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  whose  president 
foresees  a  life  expectancy  of  100  years  for 
many  of  our  children.  The  principle  of  so¬ 
ciety’s  obligation  to  help  care  for  the  growing 
number  of  people  too  old  to  work  and  too 
young  to  die  is  accepted  by  almost  everyone. 

But  King-Anderson  is  no  answer  to  the 
problem  and  does  not  even  meet  it  head  on. 
It  would  pay  no  doctors’  or  surgeons’  fees 
and  would  do  nothing  for  3  million  over-65’s 
who  are  not  entitled  to  social  security  bene¬ 
fits.  It  would  cover  limited  hospital,  nursing, 
and  diagnostic  services  for  people  already, 
under  social  security,  but  even  so  King/ 
Anderson’s  cost  estimates,  $1.1  billion  a  ye 
to  start,  are  suspect.  The  Health  Insurance 
Association  of  America  thinks  King-A/fder- 
son’s  sponsors  have  underguessed  ther  costs 
by  half,  and  British  experience  suggests  the 
association  estimates  may  be  low.  Even 
though  an  initial  charge  on  ther patient  is 
supposed  to  weed  out  freeloaders,  there  may 
still  be  in  King-Anderson,  as/there  was  in 
the  British  case,  a  simple  /error  in  logic : 
giving  away  any  service,  be/it  a  hospital  bed 
or  a  haircut,  creates  an  oyurdemand  for  that 
service. 

Suppose  Kirfg-Ande^son’s  sponsors  have 
miscalculated  and  £ ne  slight  increase  in 
social  security  taxes  they  propose  is  not 
enough?  Excess  Aiarges  would  presumably 
have  to  be  paid  >out  Of  revenues  collected  for 
other  purposed;  or  not  paid  at  all  until 
Congress  came  to  the  rescue. 

One  unsatisfactory  law  is  already  on  the 
books.  That  is  the  Kerr-Mills  law,  which 
matches/Federal  and  State  funds  to  provide 
more  over-65  benefits  than  King-Anderson 
woul^.  It  has  not  worked  out  well;  90  per¬ 
cent  of  Kerr-Mills  benefits  now  go  to  people 
i ry  5  of  the  24  States  which  have  passed 
Tabling  legislation.  King-Anderson  would 
'not  even  repeal  Kerr-Mills  but  would  just 
become  another  piece  of  shoddy  legislation. 


Congress  can  and  should  do  better.  Three 
Republicans,  Representatives  Prank  Bow,  of 
Ohio,  John  Lindsay,  of  New  York,  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Jacob  Javits,  of  New  York,  have  proposals 
with  one  vital  thing  in  common :  rather  than 
depend  solely  on  what  Secretary  Ribicoff  in¬ 
accurately  calls  “the  time-tested  mechanism 
of  social  security,”  which  is  not  tested  at  all 
in  medicare,  they  would  use  Federal  tax 
exemptions  and  subsidies  to  individuals  over 
65  to  expand  coverage  within  private  insur¬ 
ance  facilities  which  already  cover,  one  way 
or  another,  more  than  half  the  over-65 ’s. 
British  experience  supplies  a  clue  to  what 
patients  may  prefer:  in  Britain  there  were 
only  70,000  private  health  insurance  clients 
in  1949;  now,  after  all  these  years  of  national 
health,  there  are  a  million. 

Apparently  Kennedy  would  just  as  soon 
have  his  issue  as  his  bill.  All  right;  let  him 
have  his  issue.  Let  King-Anderson  die  and 
let’s  charge  the  Republicans  to  write  a  good 
medicare  bill  between  now  and  next  January. 
They  can  do  it,  because  Bow,  Lindsay,  and 
Javits  indicate  the  way  to  get  going. 


Others  Call  for  Investigation  of  Military 
Procurement  Procedures 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARI 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSJ 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  Tl\E  house  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June/9,  1962 

Mr.  WILSjON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  readers  ail  over  t#e  country  are  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  mese  in/military  procurement 
as  a  result  of  (Average  given  by  news¬ 
papers  at  all  terote.  I  have  had  letters 
from  Connecjrifcut  and  Massachusetts  to 
California  and  Washington,  as  well  as 
from  many  States  in  Between.  The  let¬ 
ters  unanimously  support  my  contention 
that  there  is  a  scandal  underlying  mili¬ 
tary  Procurement  that  mu^t  be  opened 
up  for  all  to  see. 

>ne  of  the  newspapermeri\currently 
^porting  in  detail  on  my  study  is  Mr. 
ialph  deToledano,  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  who  has  been  writing  aperies 
of  columns  for  the  large  numbe\  of 
newspapers  he  represents. 

Mr.  deToledano’s  third  column  on  thl 
vital  subject  is  reprinted  below  and  Ix 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues.  I  should 
also  like  to  again  state  that  I  am  avail¬ 
able  for  answers  to  any  questions  on  this 
matter  that  my  colleagues  might  have. 
The  field  of  military  procurement  is  in¬ 
tricately  technical  and  I  fully  realize 
this.  During  my  15-month  study  I  have 
become  quite  conversant  with  the  Alice- 
in- Wonderland  world  of  red  tape  that 
winds  around  military  procurement. 
When  you  understand  it,  you  can  see 
the  mess  that  lies  inside  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  deToledano’s  third 
column  on  military  procurement  fol¬ 
lows: 

More  on  the  Procurement  Mess 
(By  Ralph  deToledano) 

If  there  Is  an  angry  Congressman  today. 
It  is  Earl  Wilson  of  Indiana.  As  a  boy,  he 
heard  the  saying,  “Man  is  the  only  animal 
that  can  be  skinned  more  than  once  and 
live.”  And  he  is  finding  truth  in  this  old 
saw  every  day  at  the  Pentagon.  In  eight 


cases  which  he  can  prove  are  representative, 
he  showed  that  $30  million  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  was  wasted  through  procurement  of 
military  hardware  through  "sole  source”  con¬ 
tracts  rather  than  competitive'  bidding. 
These  “sole  source”  contracts  ar^to  military 
procurement  what  the  “sweetho&rt”  contract 
is  to  labor  relations.  / 

I  cited  some  of  those  c/es  in  my  last 
column.  But  there  is  another  particularly 
interesting  one,  and  thhr  time  I  will  name 
the  companies  involved'  as  well  as  give  the 
title  of  the  Pentagon/official  responsible  for 
what  has  been  going  on.  Let  me  point  out 
that  to  date,  thera'have  been  no  denials  of 
Congressman  WidSon’s  charges.  The  infor¬ 
mation  he  has  used  comes  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  only  Pentagon  reaction  has  been  to  call 
in  low  bidders  for  Government  contracts  in 
order  to  bwarn”  them  that  they  can’t  possi¬ 
bly  deliver  at  the  prices  they  have  quoted. 

The  .case  I  want  to  lay  before  you  today 
concerns  the  AN/PRC  10,  a  hand-carried 
rad ji6  used  by  the  Army  Signal  Corps.  For 
-y(re  than  10  years,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
S.  Army  Signal  Supply  Agency  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  awarded  contracts  for  this  radio 
to  Motorola,  RCA,  and  Admiral — not  per¬ 
mitting  other  electronics  companies  to  bid. 
The  price  for  the  thousands  of  units  pur¬ 
chased  averaged  about  $400  each  for  the 
AN./PRC  10. 

On  June  16,  1961,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
finally  awarded  a  contract  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  bidding  to  the  Model  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Manufacturing  Co.  for  10,917  units — 
at  a  price  of  $269.51  per  unit  instead  of  the 
$400  previously  paid.  By  that  one  change, 
the  Government  saved  more  than  $1  million 
and,  as  Congressman  Wilson  told  the  House 
of  Representatives,  “also  proved  that  the 
prices  paid  for  10  years  had  been  exorbitant 
and  that  the  taxpayer  had  been  penalized  to 
the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
past  sole-source  procurement.” 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  watchdog  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office,  the  signal  officer  has  since  award¬ 
ed  new  contracts  for  the  AN/PRC  10  on  a 
sole-source  basis  to  Admiral  at  a  unit  price 
of  $414 — or  a  third  more  than  what  had  been 
paid  after  competitive  bidding.  The  award 
of  this  contract  was  made  on  the  insistence 
of  the  Signal  Corps  that  it  was  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States.  Model  Engi¬ 
neering,  which  offered  an  unsolicited  pro¬ 
posal  at  a  far  lower  figure,  was  simply  ig¬ 
nored. 

Last  week,  the  Signal  Corps  was  negotiat¬ 
ing  still  another  noncompetitive  contract  for 
the  AN/PRC  10  radio,  brushing  aside  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress  that  all  defense  con¬ 
tracts  be  open  to  bidding  unless  emergency 
'actors  are  involved.  With  a  set  that  has 
Seen  in  production  for  10  years,  however,  no 
emergency  can  be  claimed.  Obviously, 
somebody  in  the  Army  Signal  Corps  has 
reasofts  for  wanting  to  award  the  contracts 
to  the\manufacturers  I  have  mentioned — 
even  if  the  taxpayer  must  shell  out  millions 
of  dollars 'extra. 

I  continue  to  pound  away  at  these  cases, 
because  the  nffillions  squandered  in  individ¬ 
ual  sole-source\contracts  add  up  to  billions. 
Congressman  Wilson  estimates  that  as  much 
as  $15  billion  a  year  goes  down  the  drain  in 
this  manner.  HisSffacts  and  figures  come 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office,  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  hasViever  played  politics. 

What  is  required,  of  course,  is  a  full-scale 
congressional  investigation.  Enough  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  turned  up  already  to  indicate 
that  it  could  be  a  tremendously  important 
one.  And  if  Congressman  WtesoN  is  right, 
the  correction  of  the  abuses  he  has  noted 
could  mean  a  balanced  budget,  without  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  vital  defense  spending. 

Congress,  however,  seems  reluCUmt  to 
open  this  particular  Pandora’s  box.  x 
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A  Free  Society  Demands  the  Functioning 
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\ 


of  a  Free  Market 


extension  of  remarks 


HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


\  OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSEOF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  6,  1962 
ALGER.  Mr\  Speaker,  through 


Mr. 


the  use  of  the  power  ofsJiis  office  and  the 
manipulation  of  publics,  opinion  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  proposes  t<\do  what  he  is 
not  authorized  to  do  by  Maw,  cohtrol 
prices  and,  perhaps,  wages.  \To  date  he 
has  not  approached  labor  wrrii  ■  nearly 
the  same  vigor  he  has  used  in\keeping 
business  in  line.  Actually,  he  Has  no 
right  to  control  either  wages  or  prices 
without  enabling  legislation  and  for  Him 
to  assume  the  power  through  devils 
methods  or  by  coercion  or  intimidatio: 
is  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

The  following  editorial  written  by 
Henry  Hazlitt  in  Newsweek,  May  28, 1962, 
warns  of  the  danger  to  our  free  economy 
in  the  course  President  Kennedy  insists 
upon  following. 

Wages  Must  Be  Free 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

Successive  statements  have  only  increased 
the  ambiguity  of  the  President’s  attitude  on 
price  and  wage  control.  “This  administra¬ 
tion,”  he  told  the  convention  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  “has  not  undertaken  and  will 
not  undertake  to  fix  prices  and  wages  in  the 
economy.”  That  sounds  clear  enough,  but 
he  continued:  “We  can  suggest  guidelines 
for  the  economy,  but  we  cannot  fix  a  single 
pattern  for  every  plant  and  every  industry. 
We  can  and  must  under  the  responsibilities 
given  to  us  by  the  Constitution  and  by  stat¬ 
ute  and  by  necessity  point  out  the  national 
interest.” 

Mr.  Kennedy  denies  that  he  either  has  or 
seeks  power  to  fix  prices  or  wages.  But  he 
did  in  fact  force  the  steel  industry  to  rescind 
its  price  increase  in  April.  By  his  action  the 
price  of  steel  is  now  frozen  for  an  unpredict¬ 
able  period.  He  denies  that  he  either  has  or 
wants  any  legal  powers  over  prices  and 
wages — but  he  insists  that  he  has  “responsi¬ 
bilities”  concerning  them.  How  can  one 
have  “responsibilities”  where  one  has  no 
power?  He  declares  that  his  responsibility  is 
to  point  out  “the  national  interest.”  Is  he 
alone  competent  to  say  what  the  nation: 
interest  is?  Are  price-fixing  by  anger  arid 
threat,  and  profit  margins  too  thin  to  her¬ 
mit  or  encourage  industrial  growth,  in  the 
national  interest? 


of  that  amount  in  man-hour  productivity. 
The  phrase  itself  is  dangerously  misleading. 
It  is  an  ellipsis  for  man-machine-hour  pro¬ 
ductivity.  A  power  mower  may  enable  your 
gardener  to  cut  your  lawn  in  half  the  time 
a  hand  mower  would  take.  But  if  he  de¬ 
manded  an  increase  in  wages  from  $2.50  to 
$5  an  hour,  on  the  ground  that  his  “man¬ 
hour  productivity”  had  increased  100  percent, 
there  would  be  no  point  or  incentive  in  your 
buying  the  power  mower. 

DISRUPTIVE  CONTROLS 

This  problem  is  commonly  discussed  as  if 
it  could  be  solved  by  some  moral  calculus. 
If  new  machines  increase  productivity,  how 
“ought”  the  gains  to  be  shared  as  among 
labor,  capital,  management,  consumers,  etc.? 
The  problem  cannot  be  solved  in  such 
pseudomoral  terms.  Only  free  markets  can 
solve  it.  Free  competition  tends  to  give  to 
workers,  managers,  and  investors  what  each 
contributes  to  production.  Productivity  and 
competition  decide  not  what  everybody 
should  get  but  what  he  can  get.  A  movie 
star’s  salary  is  not  fixed  by  what  is  fair  but 
by  what  she  brings  in  at  the  box  office. 

Why  is  Mr.  Kennedy  talking  about  price 
and  wage  control  at  all?  First,  because  his 
'  administration  is  following  dangerously  in- 
itionary  spending  and  monetary  policies. 
But to  inflate,  and  then  to  try  to  prevent  the 
consSfluences  of  inflation  by  freezing  prices 
and  wages,  is  the  most  disruptive  of  alj 
policies*.  Secohdly,  the  pressure  for  bol 
price  anck  wage  control  exists  because  some 
unions  arX  making  and  winning  unreason¬ 
able  demands  which  threaten  both  industry 
and  employment.  They  are  making  ahd  win¬ 
ing  these  demands,  however,  because  under 
existing  laws  an\mployer  is  legally  forced  to 
bargain  with  a  specified  union,  Jvhile  unions 
are  allowed  to  use.  violence /intimidation, 
and  mass  picketing  \o  prevent  struck  em¬ 
ployers  from  trying  to  ccrrjyen  their  business. 

The  cure  for  all  this  isgiot  still  more  Gov¬ 
ernment  intervention.  yflt  is  to  restore  the 
conditions  everywhere/ior 'competition  and 
free  markets. 
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Waskingtoi/Fost  Endorses  Food  and 
Agriculture  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ION.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 


OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


PHANTOM  “GUIDELINES’ 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusj6n  on  this 
central  point.  Even  “conservatives”  ask 
whether  the  President  will  be  jdst  as  “tough” 
in  holding  down  wages  as  in'  holding  down 
prices.  They  forget  that  iY  would  be  enor¬ 
mously  dangerous  and  di/uptive  for  him  to 
dictate  either.  Only  free  markets  can  coor¬ 
dinate  the  millions  of  Prices  and  wages,  and 
decide  the  everchanging  price-wage-cost- 
profit-loss  pattern  pr  relationships  that  will 
maximize  production  and  employment  and 
provide  goods  ana  services  in  the  proportions 
that  best  meei/the  demands  of  consumers. 
This  incalcu/bly  complicated  problem  can¬ 
not  be  solved  either  by  pat  formulas  or  by 
vague  generalities  about  "productivity”  and 
“guideliijes.” 

Last  faeek  I  discussed  here  some  of  the 
falacipfe  in  the  administration’s  notion  that 
wag^  rises  of  3  percent  a  year  are  noninfla- 
tiohary  because  of  a  supposed  annual  rise 


Tuesday,  June  19,  1962 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  coming  to  Congress  9 
years  ago,  I  have  been  a  consistent  read¬ 
er  of  the  Washington  Post,  which  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  an  excellent  newspaper.  In 
the  past,  I  have  disagreed  with  the  Post’s 
position  on  farm  legislation.  However, 
upon  reading  the  June  16  issue,  I  was 
delighted  to  see  a  fine  editorial  which 
details  many  sound  reasons  why  the  pro¬ 
posed  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 
should  be  enacted  into  law.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  in¬ 
clude  that  editorial  in  the  Record: 

The  Farm  Bill 

The  administration’s  farm  bill  which  will 
be  up  for  action  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  next  week  does  not  provide  a  perfect 
solution  for  all  of  the  problems  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses,  but  it  is  a  better  solution 
than  the  existing  farm  program  and  the  bill 
ought  to  be  passed.  No  one  who  has  opposed 
it  has  come  up  with  an  alternative  that  is 
more  palatable. 


Given  the  prevailing  preference  in  this 
country  for  voluntary  methods,  the  compul¬ 
sory  features  of  the  bill  are  bound  to  cause/ 
some  misgivings.  Still,  similar  elements 
compulsion  are  present  in  longstanding  uro¬ 
grams  for  the  regulation  of  the  production 
of  peanuts  and  tobacco  and  seem  t/iiave 
caused  surprisingly  few  complaints  /5r  diffi¬ 
culties.  Farmers  operating  under  t/ese  pro¬ 
grams,  beyond  all  doubt,  prefer  the  controls 
to  the  alternative  of  unregulated:  production 
and  marketing.  There  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  producers  of  the  /asic  commodi¬ 
ties  will  come  to  have  the  /ame  preference. 

In  essence,  the  bill  proposes  to  lend  farm¬ 
ers  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  control  the /production  of  feed 
grains  and  wheat,  instead  of  giving  them 
the  money  of  the  /ederal  Government  to 
accomplish  the  s/me  purpose.  This  is  a 
better  solution  than  the  existing  program 
which  has  piled/up  surpluses  until  the  costs 
of  storing  them  exceed  $1  billion  a  year.  It 
is  also  prefe/bLe  to  support  payments  with¬ 
out  any  c/itrols.  And  it  is  preferable  to 
governmental  withdrawal  entirely.  The  jus¬ 
tification  for  this  policy,  to  the  farmer,  is 
simplVthat  agriculture  cannot  expect  to  have 
both/ unlimited  output  and  full  price  sup¬ 
ports.  The  justification  to  the  consumer  is 
simply  that  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  can- 
iot  be  expected  to  feed  urban  people  for  less 
than  reasonable  costs  of  production  in  a 
society  which,  but  for  agriculture,  has  few 
prices  determined  solely  by  free  market 
forces. 

There  are  imperfections  in  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  which  no  doubt  can  be  corrected  under 
experience.  There  ought  to  be  explicit  ex¬ 
ceptions  for  tiny  plots  of  controlled  crops 
the  output  of  which  is  consumed  on  the 
premises  or  used  for  experimental  and  not 
for  marketing  purposes.  In  practice,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  democratic  practices  may  be 
made  to  prevail  in  the  selection  of  State 
committees  as  well  as  in  the  county  commit¬ 
tees  who  will  administer  the  various  plans. 
Decisionmaking,  in  operation,  should  be  as 
close  to  the  farm  as  possible  if  we  are  not 
to  run  into  the  difficulties  of  central  admin¬ 
istration  that  plague  highly  centralized 
systems. 

This  bill  will  not  eliminate  the  need  for 
further  farm  legislation.  Another  Congress 
will  need  to  deal  with  aspects  of  rural  policy 
that  this  bill  does  not  touch.  Some  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  dairy  industry  remain  to  be  dealt 
with.  Sooner  or  later  there  ought  to  be 
changes  in  the  cotton  plan  that  would 
eliminate  the  discrimination  against  do- 
;stic  textile  manufacturers  inherent  in  the 
program  now.  Still,  the  bill  before  the 
House  cannot  be  fairly  reproached  for  failing 
to  solve  all  farm  problems  immediately  or  for 
failure  to  solve  some  of  them  perfectly. 

It  is  the  best  farm  program  now  available 
or  likely  ua  be  available  and  the  measure 
ought  to  be  passed,  put  into  effect,  and  given 
a  fair  trial  ak  an  alternative  to  a  program 
that  has  not  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of 
producers,  consumers,  or  the  Government. 


Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1362 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18,  1962 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended. 


i 
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Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  HH.  12154  because  I  do 
not  think  it  is  sound  legislation  and  be¬ 
cause  I  object  vigorously  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  bill  has  been  brought  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  has  been 
in  the  Congress  any  length  of  time  knows 
that  it  is  almost  traditional  for  sugar 
legislation  to  be  considered  during  the 
waning  hours  before  Congress  adjourns 
It  is  under  these  circumstances,  when 
Members  are  tired  and  anxious  to  return 
to  their  districts,  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  reports  its  bill.  We  also 
know,  of  course,  that  the  sugar  bill  al 
ways  comes  to  the  House  with  a  closed 
rule,  thus  precluding  any  opportunity 
to  amend. 

The  bill  we  are  no  considering  comes 
to  the  floor  under  much  these  same  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  are  told  that  the 
present  act  expires  on  June  30  and  that 
chaos  will  reign  unless  the  Congress 
promptly  enacts  the  committee  bill  be¬ 
fore  us.  Because  many  Members  are 
confronted  with  local  producers  and 
processors  for  whom  continuity  of 
operation  is  essential,  it  is  unmistakably 
clear  that  pressure  is  being  inexorably 
exerted  to  gain  approval  of  legislation 
which  on  its  merits  is  subject  to  very  real 
question. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  House  regis¬ 
ter  a  sharp  protest  against  this  kind  of 
legislating,  if  it  can  be  called  that,  and 
I  think  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  vote  no  on 
the  proposal  before  us.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  which  has  not  been  found 
wanting  in  alacrity,  would  manage  to 
respond  with  a  bill  which  more  nearly 
meets  the  objectives  of  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  chief  objection  is  that 
it  imposes  an  even  tighter  system  of  im¬ 
port  quotas  instead  of  working  toward  a 
freer  foreign  market  for  U.S.  sugar  pur¬ 
chases.  The  administration  quite 
rightly  has  proposed  that  country-by¬ 
country  quotas  be  abolished  in  favor  of  a 
global  quota  open  to  all  friendly  bidders. 
This  is  in  line  with  a  foreign  economic 
policy  which  seeks  to  do  away  with  eco¬ 
nomic  zones  of  influence  in  the  free 
world.  The  bill  before  us,  however, 
would  for  the  first  time  grant  permanent 
quotas  to  15  countries  which  hitherto 
have  been  given  temporary  quotas,  thus 
closing  the  door  to  other  friendly  foreign 
bidders. 

I  also  regard  H.R.  12154  as  a  gargan¬ 
tuan  giveaway  to  the  15  foreign  sugar 
producers  who  have  won  committee 
favor.  The  U.S.  taxpayer  pays  a  pre- 
mimum  price  of  more  than  $50  a  ton  for 
each  ton  of  sugar  imported  into  the 
country — a  total  of  more  than  $150  mil¬ 
lion  a  year.  Although  it  is  claimed  that 
this  premium  price  is  necessary  to  secure 
adequate  foreign  supplies  and  a  stable 
domestic  sugar  price,  I  find  this  expla¬ 
nation  implausible.  If  any  nation  were 
to  sell  to  a  country  other  than  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  cer¬ 
tain  preferential  market  nations,  all  the 
sugar  could  be  secured  at  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  price — not  the  premium  price  which 
we  pay  to  one  and  all,  friend  and  foe 


alike.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
$150  million  a  year  we  now  pay  in  pre¬ 
miums  to  go  into  a  special  Treasury  fund 
to  help  underdeveloped  countries,  as  the 
administration  proposes,  rather  than  in¬ 
to  the  pockets  of  some  of  our  friends 
and  others  like  Batista,  Castro,  and 
Trujillo  who  have  benefited  so  enor¬ 
mously  in  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 


After  Black  Monday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1962 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  Prof.  Rober 
Lekachman  which  appeared  in  the  Nl... 
Leader  on  June  11,  1962.  This  article, 
entitled  “After  Black  Monday,”  is  afiin- 
1  isive  commentary  on  the  stock  market 
situation  and  the  state  of  the  American 
economy.  Professor  Lekachnum  points 
out  tfvat  the  President  must  dpvote  “more 
energjNm  educating  a  natioi/stupefied  by 
8  yearsNof  Eisenhower  financial  plati¬ 
tudes.”  'SOie  following^/ article  should 
stimulate  a\of  us: 

Blacj^  Monday 
(By  R^beryTiekachman) 

In  the  past,  thk/stock  market  has  been 
a  moderately  goodqpUde  to  the  future  course 
of  business  behavior.  \T)f  course,  the  market 
has  been  far  fpom  infallible.  In  1946,  stocks 
lost  a  quarter  of  their N/alue  and  business 
proceeded  blithely  to  boom.  And  In  1929 
general  eofa omic  activity  bWan  its  long  de¬ 
cline  well  before  the  sensational  calamities 
of  the  jmtumn.  Hence  today ’stmtimists  and 
todays  pessimists,  analyzing  theKspectacular 
grymtions  of  the  recent  black  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  can  buttress  their  emotions  with 
>ropriately  selected  bits  of  evidence 
farlwn  from  previous  stock  exchange  records. 

For  my  part,  two  observations  on\the 
market  seem  tolerably  sound.  First,  any 
speculative  market  is  dominated  much  les^, 
by  real  events  and  the  genuine-soundness 
of  specific  securities  than  it  is  by  the  shadows 
of  coming  events  and  the  intangibles  of 
public  psychology. 

John  Maynard  Keynes  had  it  right  a 
generation  ago  when  he  likened  the  process 
of  stock  market  investment  to  “newspaper 
competitions  in  which  the  competitors  have 
to  pick  out  the  6  prettiest  faces  from  a 
100  photographs,  the  prize  being  awarded 
to  the  competitor  whose  choice  most  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  average  preferences  of 
the  competitors  as  a  whole:  so  that  each 
competitor  has  to  pick,  not  those  faces  which 
he  himself  finds  prettiest,  but  those  which 
he  thinks  likeliest  to  catch  the  fancy  of  the 
other  competitors,  all  of  whom  are  looking 
at  the  problem  from  the  same  point  of  view." 
As  Keynes  realized  in  1935,  the  speculator 
dissipates  more  of  his  energies  guessing  what 
others  are  up  to  than  analyzing  the  solid 
merits  of  the  stocks  he  buys  or  sells. 

Keynes  described  mental  events.  But— 
and  this  is  my  second  generalization — events 
of  the  mind  do  influence  the  behavior  of  ac¬ 
tual  markets  for  machines,  structures,  and 
consumer  goods.  In  the  wake  of  stock  mar¬ 
ket  events,  some  companies  have  already  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  will  postpone  the  flota¬ 
tion  of  new  stock  issues.  Although  these 


same  companies  may  speedily  reinstate  ttfeir 
plans,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  traumas  of  the  market  may  actually  re¬ 
duce  new  capital  investment. 

Again,  those  small  investors  who/on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  28,  sold  their  shares  out/of  fear  and 
uncertainty  may  have  lost  no  m6re  than  the 
paper  profits  of  past  speculations.  But  if 
they  feel  poorer  and  less  che/rful  because  of 
these  paper  losses,  they  wjfi  postpone  their 
purchases  of  new  cars  an/ furniture,  substi¬ 
tute  American  vacations/. or  European  travel, 
and  increase  their  savings  rather  than  their 
expenditures.  It  is  /rirly  to  forecast  either 
of  these  consequences  of  stock  market 
drama.  But  simihu  results  have  flowed  from 
like  causes  in  the  past. 

Yet  the  marjfet  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
psychology,  ^vhat  happens  or  may  be  rea¬ 
sonably  expected  to  happen  in  the  outside 
world,  alsof  has  its  influence.  Thus  the  high 
prices  and  the  low  yields  of  the  bull  market, 
whose  demise  was  signalized  by  the  events 
of  last  month,  appeared  to  reflect  expecta¬ 
tion/  of  renewed  price  inflation  and  hopes  of 
najnonal  economic  growth  at  rates  higher 
tan  those  of  the  fifties. 

And  inflation  is  one  of  the  words  which 
most  dependably  evokes  public  hypocrisy. 
Investors  who  publicly  deplored  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  renewed  inflation  privately  based  their 
purchases  of  common  stocks  and  mutual 
fund  shares  on  the  warming  assurance  that 
when  prices  in  general  rise  security  prices 
rise  with  them.  Those  who  wagered  on  in¬ 
flation  were  patient. 

Not  only  has  there  been  no  inflation  to 
speak  of  for  several  years,  however:  The 
Kennedy  administration  has  also  shown  it¬ 
self  far  more  vigorous  in  actual  action 
against  price  increases  by  business,  and  wage 
demands  in  excess  of  productivity  gains  by 
labor,  than  the  Eisenhower  administration 
ever  dreamed  was  possible.  In  the  ghastly 
language  of  nuclear  strategy,  Kennedy’s 
sturdy  response  to  the  steel  price  rise  made 
credible  his  threat  of  massive  governmental 
retaliation  against  those  who  presume  to 
breach  the  wage-price  line.  Consequently, 
those  who  were  betting  on  inflation  had 
ample  cause  to  get  out  of  the  market. 

What  about  those  more  credulous  souls 
who  swallowed  the  New  Frontier  rhetoric  of 
vigorous  economic  growth  and  termination 
of  the  semistagnation  of  the  last  8  or  10 
years?  Here,  again,  events  and  economic 
performance  have  been  disappointing.  Re¬ 
covery  from  the  1960  recession  has  now  been 
proceeding  for  approximately  16  months.  If 
the  post-World  War  II  pattern  of  business 
cycle  behavior  persists,  we  can  anticipate  a 
new  recession  sometime  in  1963,  most  likely 
early  in  that  year. 

'till,  the  prospects  for  a  cyclical  peak  in 
th^current  year  at  anything  like  full  em¬ 
ployment  of  men  and  factory  capacity  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  slight.  True,  there  are  '  bright 
spots  in.  the  business  picture:  notably,  the 
strength\rf  auto  sales,  which  promise  to  ex¬ 
ceed  7  million  passenger  cars;  the  strong  re¬ 
covery  of  construction  contract  awards  from 
their  January,,  and  February  dip;  and  an 
April  increase  i\retail  sales  of  4  percent  over 
January.  But,  overall,  the  present  recov¬ 
ery  appears  no  stronger  than  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  1959  revival  after  the  1958  contraction. 
Business  expenditurekfor  new  plants  and 
equipment — a  key  medsmre  of  both  cyclical 
recovery  and  long-term Vrowth — have  been 
increasing  less  rapidly  tha^  in  past  periods 
of  business  expansion. 

The  steel  industry  is  operating  far  short 
of  capacity.  In  the  aftermatl\of  steel  set¬ 
tlement,  inventory  accumulation^ has  slack¬ 
ened.  Testifying  before  the  HouseSWays  and 
Means  Committee  late  last  month,  ’Treasury 
Secretary  C.  Douglas  Dillon  all  but  conceded 
that  gross  national  product  (GNP)  would  fall 
short  of  the  $570  billion  rate  predicted Nnst 
January  by  the  President’s  Council  of  Edto- 
nomic  Advisers  for  December  1962.  If  GT 
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!s  short  of  ^c^ZT^l  Most  of  the  Loaf  “  SS^'S' 

tWher  than  the  C^cn  proJected  and  me  -  port  noted  in  a  section  the  Senate  ch/ 

Jscal SrwmX  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  to  ignore, 

ised'-to  the  coming  fiscal  year  wui  nor  oe  qf  of  course  there  are  frustrations  an/  few 

achieved.  .  .licnnietino  fpature  „  Americans  would  try  to  defend  suci/dere- 

ofBtheam5nt  recovery  has  been  thf  persist-  HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI  fictions  as  the  jailing  of  Djilas.  Bu/foreign 

ence  oi  X  rateS  f  J^TastlZont^  °F  ILUNOIS  .  does  not  ^UcHattonal  obSL^hen 

is  the  painful  record  of  the  -ast  5  months.  IN  THe  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  the  Senate,  in  a  visceral  moo/  singles  out 

Rate  oi  unemployment,  1962  Monday,  May  28, 1962  those  foreign  leaders  it  wish/to  thwack  on 

\  Percent  ’  the  pate.  There  is  need  for  more  effective 

January _ - _ -V- - 5-  8  Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Ml'.  Speaker,  I  white  House  leadership  in  restating  again 

February _ - 5- 6  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  the  goals  of  foreign  aic/  The  House  and 

March _ V - 5-  6  colleagues  to  an  excellent  editorial  which  senate,  in  conference,  ought  to  expunge  the 

April _ -V - 5.  5  appeared  in  the'  Washington  Post  on  remaining  crippling  /endments  that  serve 

May _ V - 5.  4  june  9  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  p/rposes  better  than  our 

The  best  that  Seymouk  L.  Wolfbein,  the  it  would  be  difficult  to  attempt  any  own- 
Labor  Department’s  manpower  expert,  was  improvement  on  the  complete  logic  dem- 

willing  to  offer  when  he  released  the  May  onstrated  in  this  editorial  regarding  con-  ..  r  .  c  ,  T„ 

figures  was  the  hope  that  th^drop  in  un-  tinued  American  assistance  to  the  people  President  aau  His  Advisers  forced  10 

mkNSSIiv  i  of  Poland.  Rec»to  Economic  Truths 

«coe,.r,  SSlS2?dSSi  S' reX"<£  or  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows: 

1962  at  a  rate  no  faster  than  that  of  the  first  Most  of  the  Loaf  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

5  months  of  the  year,  unemployment  will  The  Senate  has  flawed  what  has  otherwise  7  OP 

drop  very  little  below  6  percent.  If  a  rftces-  been  a  record  of  responsibility  in  approving  /  oniTr>r  a  i  rrn 

sion  then  commences,  as  is  quite  possibleMn  a  $4  6  billion  authorization  for  the  foreign-  /  HUN.  KKULfc  ALlifcK 
the  first  quarter  of  1963,  we  shall  undergo  aiq  program.  On  the  credit  side,  the  Senate  /  OF 

again  the  dreary  pattern  of  the  last  decade.  \  resisted  the  temptation  to  carve  out  the  / 

A  new  recession  which  begins  when  un-  \»itals  of  legislation  that  is  as  important  as/  IN  ’THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
employment  hovers  around  5  percent  would  X  is  politically  vulnerable.  It  would  ha/  Wednesday,  June  6,  1962 

inevitably  threaten  to  produce  unemploy-  bekn  an  exemplary  performance  if  the  San-  '  ’ 

ment  of  8  or  9  percent  at  its  low  point.  The  ateiaad  not,  on  the  debit  side,  succu/oed  Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  altnougn 
next  recession  also  will  be  complicated  by  to  undeliberative  recklessness  in  or/r  to  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  President 
the  continued  drive  toward  automation  and  handcuff  the  President  and  prove  t/at  no-  when  he  gets  into  the  realm  of  economics 
the  large  prospective  additions  to  the  labor  body  in\he  upper  Chamber  is  sofyon  Tito,  because  of  his  lack  of  knowledge  in  this 
force.  The  combination  of  this  year’s  inade-  The  wortff  harm  was  inflicted  Ml  Wednes-  the  following  excerpt  from  an 

quate  recovery  and  the  glum  prospects  for  day.  The  Kill  came  to  the  floj*  with  the  ’,  .  fh  T  2-  j  of  U  S  News 

1963  is  the  major  domestic  chaUenge  of  the  wholehearte\support  of  the  /oreign  Rela-  "WCie  u 1  me  JUi  that  at  least 

administration.  Meeting  it  will  present  per-  tions  Committee,  which  submitted  an  excep-  &  Worict  Keport  indicates  tnat  at  least 
sonal  as  well  as  political  difficulties  for  the  tionally  thougmJul  report/ explaining  the  some  of  his  advisers  are  being  101  cea  to 
President.  aims  of  aid.  TheSreport, /hich  is  excerpted  recognize  certain  economic  truths.  I  am 

The  facts  of  the  present  situation  are  elsewhere  on  this  page, /as  all  but  ignored  happy  to  welcome  the  President  and  the 
hostile  to  Kennedy’s  policy  preferences,  as  first  Senator  Protore.  and  then  Senator  group  around  him  to  a  basic  understand- 
When  unemployment  is  high,  manpower  Lausche  stampeded  ttf^Senate  into  affirming  jng  facfs  which  many  of  US  have  been 
training,  and  area  redevelopment  on  the  that  no  help  woulcl/go \o  noxious  Marxists.  „ trvino-  to  P-ot  aarnw  to  him 
Kennedy  scale  are  not  likely  to  have  a  major  Mr.  Lausche’s  aZdm\t  would  have  for-  P^enUy  trying  to  g i  MXOSBto  ™ 

reducing  effect.  What  is  the  point  of  re-  bidden  all  aid  to /ny  counties  “known  to  be  ^ir?\Pfe  ,CJ;S  aie  tna.  c  ,  .*  . 

training  when  jobs  are  generally  scarce?  dominated  by/communisnk  or  Marxism.”  hold  back  business  growth,  tnat  tax  cuts 
The  investment  tax  credit,  should  Congress  The  language/s  vague,  silly,  and  unworthy,  can  actually  result  in  greater  revenue 
finally  approve  it,  will  also  have  a  marginal  and  the  voter  simply  demonstrates  that  Karl  because  of  the  stimulation  of  business, 
impact.  And  the  small  deficit  which  ex-  Marx  will  Jose  any  popularity  contest  in  the  that  big  spending  is  bad,  that  budget 
panded  armament  expenditure  has  caused  Senate.  /Fortunately,  after  strenuous  pro-  deficits  should  be  made  up  from  savings 
has  not  sufficed  to  revive  the  economy.  test,  th7  Senate  relented  to  the  extent  of  ra+her  than  through  borrowing. 

President  Kennedy  therefore  faces  an  un-  gi vine/its  implied  consent  to  the  sales  af  sur-  ,  .. 

pleasant  choice  between  enduring  more  of  pius/ffood  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Nrhis  The  excerpt  reads  as  ioiiows. 
the  semistagnation  of  the  Eisenhower  re-  still  would  forbid  the  Executive  to  conclude  Latest  Ideas  of  Kennedy’s  Policy  Planners 
gime  or  educating  the  Nation  and  the  Con-  a/y  development  loans  that  might  be  in  the  Taxes:  Rates  are  so  high,  and  the  revenue 
gress  finally  to  the  truths  and  necessities  of  /ational  interest,  but  is  nevertheless  pref\  system  so  restrictive,  that  taxes  automati- 
modern  economics.  Europe,  as  the  London/ erable  to  the  simplistic  foolishness  of  the  'Vally  brake  business  recovery,  retard  growth, 
Economist  unkindly  pointed  out  not  lot Lausche  amendment.  prevent  full  employment.  A  complete  over- 

ago,  has  been  more  prosperous  than  tjie  Concerning  the  reasons  for  aid  to  Commu-  is  needed. 

United  States  in  recent  years,  even  th/gh  nist  countries.  President  Kennedy  spoke  tXk  cutting-  Tax  reduction  resulting  in  a 
countries  like  France  and  Italy  and /West  sensibly  in  his  news  conference,  pointing  out  larg7Wporary  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget, 
Germany  have  been  less  attached /o  the  the  need'  for  flexibility  and  the  importance  s  bNa -downpayment”  on  budget  sur- 
moralities  of  balanced  budgets  /an  the  of  holding  out  a  candle  of  hope  to  nations  pluses  irkfuture  years.  Reason:  Lower  taxes 
United  States.  /  in  the  Communist  camp.  He  might  have  stim-jW  growth,  adding  to  the  amount 

It  might  have  been  better  for/the  future  quoted  his  own  eloquent  statement  in  the  oj,  prjvate  income  to  be  taxed 
of  US.  economic  growth  if  /ennedy  had  Senate  during  a  comparable  debate  in  Au-  S  ncling:  V  a  way  of  “priming  the  pump- 

spent  less  time  promoting  the/ Trade  Expan-  gust  1957:  ■  ,  r  .  B  . V  r\, v.  .  P_ 

sion  Act — beneficial  as  this  innovation  prom-  “Poland  may  still  be  a  satellite  govern-  of  business,  ^  ,  ,P  _ 

ises  eventually  to  be-an/more  energy  in  menh-but  the  Poles  are  not  a  satellite  peo-  °v?r 

educating  a  nation  stup/fied  by  8  years  of  pie.  To  deny  them  help  because  they  have  cuts  are  pop  a  S  t  „ 

Eisenhower  financial  pl/titudes.  Americans  not  been  able  to  shake  off  total  Communist  sPen  mS  a  a?  S  S  ■ 

must  learn  that  the  Federal  budget  is  a  tech-  control  would  be  a  brutal  and  dangerous  pol-  Budget:  Investments  by  Government— m 
nical  instrument  of  .national  policy  and  not  icy,  either  increasing  their  dependence  on  mortgages,  income-prqducmg  properties, 
a  character-building  exercise;  that  tax  cuts  Russia,  driving  them  into  the  slaughter  of  a  other  assets  now  show  Nup  in  the  budget 
and  public  spencfihg  can  stimulate  enduring  fruitless,  premature  revolt,  or  causing  them  as  "current  expenditures. ”\Budget  methods 
recovery;  that  c/vernment  activity  is  equally  to  despair  of  ever  regaining  their  freedom.”  need  to  be  revised.  Another  idea:  to  base 
as  productive  As  private  activity;  that  the  Surely  the  same  argument  can  be  repeated  budget  decisions  not  on  actual  revenue  ex¬ 
national  deb/ is  not  a  national  burden;  that  today;  in  dealing  with  Communist  countries,  pected  in  the  next  year,  butxinstead,  on 
a  strong  e/omy  is  a  better  guarantee  than  aid  should  be  regarded  as  a  carrot  intended  k°w  the  budget  would  look  in  a  \ear  of  full 
fiscal  orthodoxy  of  a  sound  balance  of  pay-  to  encourage  increased  independence — and  employment. 

ments;  /nd  that,  finally,  “Keynes”  is  not  a  not  as  a  stick  to  punish  an  entire  people  for  Deficit  financing:  Unbalanced  budgets  can 
dirty  word.  circumstances  they  cannot  control  and  that  he  accepted  for  long  periods  If  financed  by 

Tfie  President  won  his  great  office  in  part  we  are  unwilling  to  alter  by  force.  This  has  borrowing  out  of  savings  of  the  public, 
be/use  the  Republicans  had  failed  to  grap-  been  the  basic  rationale  of  our  help  to  Yugo-  However,  if  financed  by  borrowing  from 
p/  with  unemployment.  He  may  lose  Con-  slavla,  and  the  program  has  had  a  large  banks — thereby  increasing  the  money  sup- 
ress  in  1962  unless  he  soon  shows  signs  of  measure  of  success.  Since  1948  three  Presi-  ply — deficits  add  to  forces  working  toward 
doing  better  than  his  opposition.  dents  and  every  Secretary  of  State  have  inflation. 
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SENATE 

1 .  SUGAR ,  Sen.  Long,  La.,  urged  support  for  the  administration's  sugar  bill, 

stated  that  it  was  superior  to  the  sugar  bill  passed  by  the  House,  and  inserted 
Under  Secretary  Murpny's  testimony  before  the  S.  Finance  Committee  in  support 
of  the  administration's  bill.  pp.  10285-7 

2.  AGRICULTURE /&ND  FORESTRY  COMMITTEE  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  Actually  report) 

the  following  bills:  S.  J.  Res.  201  (with  amendment),  to  extend\he  time  by 
which  a /lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allotment  may  be  filech  S.  2859, 
to  increase  the  number  of  new  counties  in  which  crop  insurance  may  offered 
each /year;  S.  3120,  to  grant  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  additional  a\u:hority 
to  jpevmtt  the  interstate  movement  of  certain  diseased  livestock  and  poultry; 

S/  2121,  to  authorize  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Federal  agricultural 
services  to  Guam;  and  S.  3152,  to  provide  for  the  nutritional  enrichment  ar 
sanitary  packaging  of  rice  for  distribution  in  certain  Federal  programs, 
p.  D493 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  (see  page  i 
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3.  NOMINATIONS.  Received  the  nomination  of  John  A.  Baker  to  be  a  member  of  the 
CCC  Board  of  Directors,  p.  10358 


-  2  - 


COMMUNIST  AGRICULTURE.  Sen.  Hruska  reviewed  failures  of  agricultural  programs 
in  Communist  China,  stated  that  "Experience  in  Communist  China,  as  well  as  in 
Russia,  proves  conclusively  that  governments  cannot  farm,"  and  inserted  an 
article,  "The  Famine-Makers  -  a  Report  on  Why  China  is  Starving."  pp.  10326-33 


FOREIGN  AID.  Sens.  Humphrey  and  Proxmire  debated  the  merits  of  providing''  foreigi 
aid\to  Communist  countries,  with  Sen.  Proxmire  favoring  legislation  to/restrict 
such 'aid,  and  Sen.  Humphrey  urging  that  the  President  be  given  wide  .discretion 
in  theXadministration  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  pp.  10300-24 

Sen.  \2oldwater  criticized  the  "so-called  Rostow  paper  on  American  strategy" 
in  foreig\  affairs  and  inserted  two  articles  on  the  matter,  pp/  10276-80 


6.  COMMUNICATIONS*  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  11040,  to  provide  for  the  establish-? 
ment  of  a  commercial  communications  satellite  system,  pp.  /I0338-42,  10347-49, 
10351-56 


RECLAMATION.  The  subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Conmbtee  approved  for  full  committee^  consideration  S.  114,  to 
authorize  const  rue  tiorKof  the  Waurika  reclamation  project,  Okla. ;  S.  405,  to 
authorize  construction \f  the  Mann  Creek  reclamation  project,  Idaho  (with 
amendment);  and  S.  3162, Approving  an  amendatory/repayment  contract  negotiate 
with  the  Quincy  Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  Dist/ict.  pp.  D494 


8.  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES.  Both  Houses  received  fr^m  Treasury  a  report  on  foreign 

currencies  in  the  custody  of  tft^  U.  S.,  of  Dec.  31,  1961.  pp.  10269,  10437 


9.  INTEREST  RATES.  Sen.  Long,  La.,  cislticifced  the  continued  rise  in  interest  rates 
and  urged  inquiry  into  the  present  situation  regarding  rates,  p.  10336 


10.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Smather/ anmumced  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  lay  aside  the  pending  business  on  June  21  and  consider  bills  for 
the  disposition  of  certain  materials  frotn\£he  national  stockpile  and  to  extend 
the  Defense  Production  Act.  pp.  10349-51 


HOUSE 


11.  FARM  PROGRAM. 
Act  of  1962. 


Continued' debate  on  H.  R.  11222,  tl 
pp.  103j8o-422 


proposed  Food  and  Agricult^  ^ 


Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  McSween  to  limit  the  Secretary's  authority  6©  enter  into  land-use 
adjustment  agreements  to  lands  regularly  used  in  the  production  of  crops,  in¬ 
cluding  lands/covered  by  conservation  reserve  contracts  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act. 
pp.  10402-3 

By  Rep  ./bathings  to  provide  that  agreements  for  the  establishment  of  tree 
cover  ma/  not  exceed  five  years,  pp.  10404-5 

By  Rdp.  Bass,  Tenn. ,  197  to  9,  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  fronk. building  in¬ 
dustrial  parks  or  establishing  private  industrial  or  commercial  enterprises, 


and  deleting  from  the  bill  the  provision  directing  the  Secretary  to\develop  a 
program  of  land  conservation  and  land  utilization  for  lands  which  arex submargi- 
il  or  not  primarily  suitable  for  cultivation,  pp.  10405-6 
By  Rep.  McSween  to  delete  the  provisions  amending  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  which  would  have  increased  the  flood  prevent ion  Rapa¬ 
city  limitation  from  5,000  acre-feet  to  12,500  acre-feet,  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  assist  local  organizations  in  developing  water  supply  for  futu 
use  in  watershed  projects,  clarified  the  Government's  authority  to  provide 
engineering  services  for  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  on  a  reimbursabli 


87th  congress  If  n  •«  -a  w*  A 

2  S K  ™  H.  K.  12154 


IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  20, 1962 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 

as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

)  3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act  Amendments 

4  of  1962”. 

^  Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amend- 

6  ed,  is  amended  as  follows :  By  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 

7  thereof,  all  of  the  language  following  the  phrase  “in  addition 

8  to  the  consumption,  inventory,  population,  and  demand  fac- 

9  tors  above  specified  and  the  level  and  trend  of  consumer 

10  purchasing  power,”  and  by  adding  after  such  phrase  the 

11  following  language:  “shall  take  into  consideration  the  re- 

I 


2 


1  lationsliip  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates 

2  would  result  from  such  determination  and  the  parity  index, 

3  as  compared  with  the  relationship  between  the  average  price 

4  of  raw  sugar  during  the  three-year  period  1957,  1958,  and 

5  1959,  and  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes  during  such 

6  three  years,  with  the  view  to  attaining  generally  stable 

7  domestic  sugar  prices  that  will  carry  out  over  the  long 

8  term  the  price  objective  previously  set  forth  in  this  section. 

9  The  term  ‘parity  index’  as  used  herein  shall  mean  such  index 

10  as  determined  under  section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 

11  ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  as  published  monthly  by 

12  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  order 

13  that  the  regulation  of  commerce  provided  by  this  Act  shall 

14  not  result  in  excessive  prices  to  consumers,  the  Secretary 

15  shall  make  such  additional  allowances  as  he  deems  necessary 

16  in  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  to  be  needed  to  meet 

17  requirements  of  consumers.” 

18  Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 

19  follows : 

20  “Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is  made,  pursu- 

21  ant  to  section  201,  of  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet 

22  the  requirements  of  consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 

23  quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — 

24  “(a)  (1)  for  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by 
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apportioning  among  such  areas  five  million  eight  hun¬ 
ched  and  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 


“Area 

Domestic  beet  sugar_ 
Mainland  cane  sugar. 

Hawaii _ 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Virgin  Islands _ 


Short  tons, 
raw  value 

2,  650, 000 
895,  000 
1, 110,  000 
1, 140,  000 
15,  000 


- 5,810,000 

(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million  eight 
hunched  and  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there 
shall  be  added  an  amount  equal  to  63  per  centum  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  re¬ 


quirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States 
for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  nine  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  shoit  tons,  raw  value.  Such  additional  amount 


shall  be  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of 
the  quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  j)aragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned 


shall  be  added  to  the  quotas  for  such  areas; 

(B)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Pico,  or  in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  any  year  sub¬ 


sequent  to  1961  results  in  there  being  available  for 
marketing  in  the  continental  United  States  in  any  year 
sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota  for  such  area  for  such  year 
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established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
quota  for  the  immediately  following  year  established 
for  such  area  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  increased  to  the  extent  of  such  excess  production :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  so  increased, 
exceed  the  quota  which  would  have  been  established 
for  such  area  at  the  same  level  of  consumption  require¬ 
ments  under  the  provisions  of  section  202  (a)  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1962; 

“(b)  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the 
amount  of  one  million  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons 
raw  value  of  sugar. 

“(c)  (l)  for  the  six-month  period  ending  December 
31,  1962,  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal 
to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less 
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the  sum  of  (i)  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  (ii)  the  amount 
of  nonquota  purchase  sugar  authorized  for  importation 
between  January  1  and  June  30,  1962,  inclusive,  pur¬ 
suant  to  Sugar  Regulation  820,  and  (iii)  the  quotas  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  established  by  Sugar  Regulation  811  for  the  six- 
month  period  ending  June  30,  1962 ; 

“  (2)  for  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for  each  subse¬ 
quent  year,  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal 
to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less 
the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section; 

“(3)  (A)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  determined  under  para¬ 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  less  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-seven  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1962 
and  less  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  short  tons,  raw 
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value,  for  1963  and  each  year  thereafter,  shall  he  pro¬ 
rated  among  such  countries  on  the  following  basis : 


Per 

“Country  centum 

Cuba _ 52.  84 

Peru _  7.  04 

Dominican  Republic -  7.  04 

Mexico _  7.  04 

Brazil _  6.  69 

British  West  Indies _  3.  52 

Australia _  1-76 

Republic  of  China _  1.  58 

French  West  Indies _  1.  41 

Colombia _  1.  23 

Nicaragua -  1.06 

Costa  Rica _  1.  06 

India  -  1. 06 

Ecuador  _  1. 06 

Haiti  _  0. 88 

Guatemala  _  0. 70 

Argentina _  0. 70 

South  Africa _  0.  70 

Panama _  0.  53 

El  Salvador _  0.  35 

Paraguay  -  0. 35 

British  Honduras _  0.  35 

Fiji  Islands _  0.  35 

Netherlands  _  0. 35 

Mauritius  _  0. 35 


“(B)  for  the  six-month  period  ending  December 
31,  1962,  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and 
Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated 
to  each  in  Sugar  Regulation  811,  issued  December  11, 
1961  (26  F.R.  11963).  For  the  calendar  year  1963 
and  for  each  subsequent  year,  Canada,  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to  import 
into  the  continental  United  States  a  total  of  thirteen 
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hunched  unci  thiity  two  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
which  amount  shall  be  allocated  to  such  countries  in 
amounts  as  specified  in  Sugar  Regulation  811,  as 
amended,  issued  March  31,  1961  (26  F.R.  2774)  ; 

(4)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  whenever  the  United  States  is 
not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  any  country  named  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  during  such  period 
after  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  such  coun¬ 
try  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  required  to  permit 
an  orderly  adjustment  in  the  channels  of  commerce  for 
sugar,  the  proration  or  allocation  provided  for  in  para¬ 
graph  ( 3 )  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  made  to  such 
country,  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  proration 
or  allocation  which  would  have  been  made  but  for  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  shall  he  authorized  for 
purchase  and  importation  from  foreign  countries,  except 
that  all  or  any  part  of  such  quantity  need  not  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  any  country  with  which  the  United  States 
is  not  in  diplomatic  relations,  or  from  any  country  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President  whenever  he  finds  and  proclaims 
that  such  action  is  required  in  the  national  interest.  For 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  and  for  the 
calendar  year  1963  any  such  quantity  as  is  authorized 
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for  purchase  and  importation  under  this  paragraph  (4) 
shall  he  allocated  on  the  following  basis : 

“(i) 


Per 

“Country  centum 

Republic  of  the  Philippines - 10 

Peru _ 10 

Dominican  Republic -  10 

Mexico _ 10 

Brazil _  10 

British  West  Indies - 10 

Australia _ 10 

Republic  of  China -  10 

India  _  6. 67 

South  Africa _  6.  67 

Mauritius  _  6. 66 


“(ii)  the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inven¬ 
tories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  production  of  sugar, 
and  other  pertinent  factors,  countries  with  purchase 
authorizations  under  subparagraph  (i)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  will  fill  them  at  such  times  as  will  meet  the 
sugar  requirements  of  consumers.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  any  country  will  not  so  fill  its  pur¬ 
chase  authorization  at  such  time  as  will  meet  the 
sugar  requirements  of  consumers,  he  shall  cancel  it 
to  the  extent  that  he  determines  it  will  not  be  so 
filled,  and  he  shall  authorize  for  purchase  and  im¬ 
portation  into  the  United  States  a  quantity  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  amoimt  of  the  purchase  authorization 
so  canceled  by  revising  the  authorizations  for  pur- 
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chase  and  importation  from  the  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  named  in  subparagraph  (i)  of  this  subsection 
by  prorating  such  quantity  among  them.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  any  such  country  is  un¬ 
able  to  fill  its  revised  authorization  at  such  times  as 
will  meet  the  sugar  requirements  of  consumers,  he 
shall  authorize  the  purchase  and  importation  of  such 
unfilled  quantity  from  such  foreign  countries  as  he 
determines  will  meet  the  sugar  requirements  of 
consumers. 

(5)  sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  raw  sugar, 
except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total 
quantity  is  not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar  from 
the  countries  either  named  or  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  he  may 
authorize  for  purchase  for  direct  consumption  from  such 
countries  such  part  of  such  quantity  of  sugar  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  may  be  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  United  States; 

“(6)  sugar  shall  not  be  authorized  for  purchase 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  from  any 
H.R.  12154 - 2 
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foreign  country  which  imports  sugar  unless,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  and  current  calendar  year,  its  aggregate  exports 
of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  equal 
or  exceed  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar; 

“(d)  whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign  country 
with  a  quota  or  proration  thereof  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  fails  to  fill  such  quota  or 
proration  by  more  than  ten  per  centum  and  at  any  time 
dining  such  year  the  world  price  of  sugar  exceeds  the 
domestic  price,  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  such 
country  for  subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such  country 
failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof,  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster 
or  force  majeure  or  finds  that  such  reduction  would  be 
contrary  to  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Any  reduction 
hereunder  shall  be  prorated  in  the  same  manner  as 
deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204. 

“  (e)  if  a  foreign  country  imports  sugar,  it  may  not 
export  sugar  to  the  United  States  to  fill  its  quota  or  pro¬ 
ration  thereof  for  any  year  unless,  in  both  the  preceding 
and  current  calendar  years,  its  aggregate  exports  of 
sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  equal  or 
exceed  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar.  If  sugar  is  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  country  in 
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any  year  in  violation  of  this  subsection  (e) ,  the  quota 
or  proration  thereof  for  such  foreign  country  for  subse¬ 
quent  years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
thiee  times  the  lesser  of  (i)  the  amount  of  such  coun¬ 
try  s  excess  of  imports  of  sugar  over  its  exports  of  sugar 
to  countiies  other  than  the  United  States  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  or  current  calendar  year,  in  whichever  year  an 
excess  or  the  larger  excess  occurs,  or  (ii)  the  amount 
of  sugar  exported  to  the  United  States  by  such  country 
to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof  during  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  violation  of  this  subsection  (e) 
occurred. 

“(f)  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  or  purchase 
authorization  established  for  any  foreign  country  may 
be  filled  only  with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane  grown  in  such  country.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of 
sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within 
a  calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent 
factors,  any  area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the 
quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary 
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determines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be 
unable  to  market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or 
country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  foreign  countries  named 
in  section  202  (c)  (3)  (A)  by  prorating  an  amount  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  deficit  so  determined  to  such  countries  without 
a  deficit  on  the  basis  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  such  countries  then  in 
effect:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  such  deficit  shall  he 
prorated  to  any  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  foreign 
country  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  deter¬ 
mined  under  this  section,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled 
amount  on  such  basis  and  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  such  other  foreign  countries  named  in  section  202(c) 
(3)  (A)  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  any  such  deficit : 
Provided,  That  no  such  apportionment  shall  be  made  to  any 
foreign  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  named  in  section 
202(c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit  whenever 
the  provisions  of  section  202  (c)  (4)  apply,  he  shall  add 
such  unfilled  amount  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be 
purchased  pursuant  to  section  202  (c)  (4) ,  and  whenever 
section  202  (c)  (4)  does  not  apply  he  shall  apportion  such 
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1  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  in 

2  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  as  he  determines 

3  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit. 

4  “  (b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  the 

5  Eepublic  of  the  Philippines  under  section  202  shall  not  be 

6  i  educed  by  leason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  existin0, 

7  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.” 

8  Sec.  5.  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

9  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  thereof  immediately  follow- 
30  ing  the  words  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane”  the  following  lan- 

11  guage  limited  in  any  year  when  proportionate  shares  were 

12  in  effect  to  processings”. 

13  Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 

14  follows : 

lb  Sec.  206.  The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  an}^  product  or 

lb  mixture,  which  the  Secretary  determines  is  the  same  or  essen- 

17  tially  the  same  in  composition  and  use  as  a  sugar-containing 

18  product  or  mixture  which  was  imported  into  the  United 

19  States  during  any  three  or  more  of  the  five  years  prior  to 

20  i960  without  being  subject  to  a  quota  under  this  Act,  shall 

21  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 

22  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective 

23  importation  or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto 

24  Eico  of  such  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  sub- 

25  stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 

H.  E.  12154 - 3 
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this  Act:  Provided ,  That  the  sugar  and  liquid  sugar  in  any 
other  product  or  mixture  imported  or  brought  into  the  United 
States  or  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  in  of  the 
sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  not  substantially  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In 
determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective  importation 
or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any 
sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total 
sugar  content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other 
ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mix¬ 
tures  for  similar  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to 
the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the  United  States  or 
Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of  importa¬ 
tions  relative  to  past  importations,  and  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determina¬ 
tion.  Determinations  by  the  Secretary  that  do  not  subject 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  a  product  or  mixture  to  a  quota,  may 
be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  without  regard  to  the  rule- 
making  requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  and  by  addressing  such  determinations  in 
writing  to  named  persons  and  serving  the  same  upon  them 
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1  by  mail.  It  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  it  likely  that 

2  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture  will  be 

3  subject  to  a  quota  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he 

4  shall  make  any  determination  provided  for  in  this  section 

5  with  respect  to  such  product  or  mixture  in  conformity  with 

6  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Adminis- 

7  trative  Procedure  Act.” 

3  Sec.  7.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
9  follows : 

10  “Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  established  under 

11  section  202  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct- 

12  consumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  0.342 

13  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  such  year 

14  issued  pursuant  to  section  201. 

15  '’(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Eico  established  under  sec- 

16  tion  202  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-con- 

17  sumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1.5  per 

18  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  such  year  issued 

19  pursuant  to  section  201 :  Provided ,  That  one  hundred  and 

20  twenty-six  thousand  and  thirty-three  short  tons,  raw  value, 

21  of  such  direct-consumption  sugar  shall  be  principally  of 

22  crystalline  structure. 

23  “(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  any 

24  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

25  “(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand  short  tons  of 
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1  sugar  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for 

2  any  calendar  year  may  he  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar 

3  as  provided  under  section  201  of  the  Philippine  Tiade  Agiee- 

4  ment  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

5  “(e)  (1)  None  of  the  proration  established  for  Cuba 

6  under  section  202  (c)  (3)  for  any  calendar  year  and  none 

7  of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportionments  for  Cuba  estab- 

8  lished  under  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-con- 

9  sumption  sugar. 

10  “  (2)  The  proration  or  allocation  established  for  each 

11  foreign  country  which  receives  a  proration  or  allocation  of 

12  twenty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  less  under  section 

13  202(c)  (3),  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to 

14  the  extent  of  the  average  amount  of  direct-consumption  sugar 

15  entered  by  such  country  during  the  years  1957,  1958,  and 

16  1959.  None  of  the  proration  or  allocation  established  for 

17  each  foreign  country  which  receives  a  proration  or  alloca- 

18  tion  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 

19  under  section  202  (c)  (3) ,  may  he  filled  by  direct-consump- 

20  tion  sugar.  None  of  the  deficit  proiations  and  apportion 

21  ments  for  foreign  countries  established  under  section  204  (a) 

22  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

23  “(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
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1  quotas  established  under  section  203  for  marketing  for  local 

2  consumption  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

3  “(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of  the  quotas 

4  established  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the  enforcement  pro- 

5  visions  of  title  II  applicable  thereto,  shall  continue  in  effect 

6  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension  pursuant  to  the  pro- 

7  visions  of  section  408  of  this  Act  unless  the  President  acting 

8  thereunder  specifically  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  national 

9  economic  or  other  emergency  exists  with  respect  to  sugar 

10  or  liquid  sugar  which  requires  the  suspension  of  direct-con- 

11  sumption  portions  of  the  quotas/’ 

12  Sec.  8.  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 

13  follows : 

14  Sec.  208.  A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for  foreign  countries 

15  for  each  calendar  year  is  hereby  established  as  follows:  two 

16  million  gallons  of  sirup  of  cane  juice  of  the  type  of  Barbados 

17  molasses,  limited  to  liquid  sugar  containing  soluble  non- 

18  sugar  solids  (excluding  any  foreign  substances  that  may  have 

19  been  added  or  developed  in  the  product)  of  more  than  5 

20  per  centum  of  the  total  soluble  solids,  which  is  not  to  be 

21  used  as  a  component  of  any  direct-consumption  sugar  but 

22  is  to  be  used  as  molasses  without  substantial  modification 
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of  its  characteristics  after  importation,  except  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  liquid  sugar 
from  any  foreign  country  which  he  shall  designate  when¬ 
ever  he  finds  and  proclaims  that  such  action  is  required  by 
the  national  interest.” 

Sec.  9.  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by 
inserting  before  the  last  three  words  of  subsection  (a)  the 
words  “or  proration”;  (2)  by  inserting  after  the  word  “pro- 
ration”  in  subsection  (d)  the  words  “or  allocation”  and  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  and  inserting 
a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof;  and  (3)  by  adding  a  new  subsec¬ 
tion  (e)  to  read  as  follows : 

“(e)  Prom  bringing  or  importing  into  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands  for  consumption  therein,  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
produced  from  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  grown  in  any  area 
other  than  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  continental  United 
States.” 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences  thereof. 

(b)  Section  211(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  sugar-producing 
area  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced 
from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  area.” 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  language  “in  excess  of  the  proportionate 
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1  share  for  the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary”  and 

2  inserting  m  lien  thereof  the  language  “in  excess  of  the  propor- 

3  tionate  share  for  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are 

4  determined  by  the  Secretary”. 

5  (b)  Section  302  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 

6  ing  out  the  language  ‘  for  the  farm,  as  determined  by  the 

7  Secretary,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  “for 

8  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined  by  the 

9  Secretary,”. 

(c)  Section  302  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

11  out  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 

12  following:  “Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 

13  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugar- 

14  cane  will  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the 

15  area  to  meet  the  quota,  and  provide  a  normal  carryover 

16  inventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for 

17  the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 

18  from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed,  he  shall  estab- 

19  lish  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  such  area  as  provided 

20  in  this  subsection.  In  determining  the  proportionate  shares 

21  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  con- 

22  sideration  the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets 

23  and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  extraction 

24  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (within  proportionate  shares  when  in 

25  effect)  and  the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  or  sugar- 
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1  cane.  The  Secretary  may  also  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 

2  the  foregoing  factors,  take  into  consideration  with  respect  to 

3  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  production  his- 

4  tory  of  the  person  who  was  a  farm  operator  in  the  base 

5  period,  in  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares  in  any  State 

6  or  substantial  portion  thereof  in  which  the  Secretary  deter- 

7  mines  that  sugarbeet  production  is  organized  generally 

8  around  persons  rather  than  units  of  land,  other  than  a  State 

9  or  substantial  portion  thereof  wherein  personal  sugarbeet 

10  production  history  of  farm  operators  was  not  used  generally 

11  prior  to  1962  in  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares.  In 

12  establishing  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  the  domestic 

13  beet  sugar  area,  the  Secretary  may  first  allocate  to  States 

14  (except  acreage  reserved)  the  total  acreage  required  to 

15  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carry- 

16  over  inventory  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘national  sugar- 

17  beet  acreage  requirement’)  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  his- 

18  tory  of  sugarbeet  production  and  the  ability  to  produce 

19  sugarbeets  for  extraction  of  sugar  in  each  State.  In  order 

20  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of 

21  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to 

22  protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by  regu- 

23  lations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated 

24  by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from  the 

25  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  established  by  him 
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1  not  m  excess  of  the  acreage  required  to  yield  50,000  short 

2  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  The  acreage  so  reserved  shall  be 

3  distributed  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  to  farms  without 

4  regard  to  any  other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  areas 

5  within  States  determined  by  him.  The  allocation  of  the 

6  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  to  States  for  sugarbeet 

7  production,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet 

8  acreage  reserve,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
in\  estigation  and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal 

10  public  hearing.  In  determining  farm  proportionate  shares, 

11  the  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the  inter- 

12  ests  of  new  producers  and  small  producers  and  the  interest 

13  of  producers  who  are  cash  tenants,  share  tenants,  adherent 

14  planters,  or  sharecroppers  and  of  the  producers  in  any  local 

15  producing  area  whose  past  production  has  been  adversely, 
1G  seriously,  and  generally  affected  by  drought,  storm,  flood, 

17  freeze,  disease,  insects,  or  other  similar  abnormal  and  un- 

18  controllable  conditions.  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 

19  it  necessary  for  the  effective  administration  of  this  subsection 

20  in  an  area  where  farm  proportionate  shares  are  established 

21  in  terms  of  sugarcane  acreage,  he  may  consider  acreage  of 

22  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  on  the  farm  in  addition  to  past 
“3  production  of  sugarcane  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  in  deter- 
24  mining  proportionate  shares  as  heretofore  provided  in  this 
-5  subsection;  and  whenever  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested 
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1  for  seed  is  considered  in  determining  farm  proportionate 

2  shares,  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  shall  he 

3  included  in  determining  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 

4  section  301  (b)  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other 

5  provisions  of  section  301  (b) .” 

6  Sec.  12.  Section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

7  out  all  of  subsection  (b)  thereof  and  inserting  the  following 

8  new  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  : 

9  “(b)  In  the  event  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  de- 

10  termines  that  any  foreign  country  having  a  quota  or  receiving 

11  any  authorization  under  this  Act  to  import  sugar  into  the 

12  United  States,  has  been  or  is  allocating  the  distribution  of 

13  such  quota  or  authorization  within  that  country  so  as  to  dis- 

14  criminate  against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  sus- 

15  pend  the  quota  or  other  authorization  of  that  country  until 

16  such  time  as  he  has  received  assurances,  satisfactory  to  him, 

17  that  the  discrimination  will  not  be  continued.  Any  quantity 

18  so  suspended  shall  be  authorized  for  purchase  in  accordance 

19  with  the  provisions  of  section  202  (c)  (4) ,  or  apportioned  in 

20  accordance  with  section  204(a),  whichever  procedure  is 

21  applicable. 

22  “(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  determines 

23  that  a  nation  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter 

24  ( 1 )  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized  the  own- 

25  ership  or  control  of  the  property  of  United  States  citizens 
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or  (2)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or 
the  owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions, 
or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions  not  im¬ 
posed  or  enforced  with  respect  to  property  of  a  like  nature 
owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals  of 
any  government  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  failed  within  six  months  following  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  action  in  either  of  such  categories  to  take  steps  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President  to  be  appropriate  and  adequate  to 
remedy  such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under 
international  law  toward  such  citizens,  including  the  prompt 
payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  so  nation¬ 
alized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange,  with 
the  agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the 
question  in  dispute  to  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  procedures  under  which  a  final  and  binding  deci¬ 
sion  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  payment  or  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  owners  for  such  payment  made  within 
twelve  months  following  such  submission,  the  President 
shall,  unless  he  determines  such  suspension  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  national  interest,  suspend  any  quota,  proration  of 
quota,  or  authorization  to  purchase  and  import  sugar  under 
this  Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate 
steps  are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be 
authorized  for  purchase  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
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section  202  (c)  (4) ,  or  apportioned  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  204  (a)  whichever  procedure  is  applicable.” 

Sec.  13.  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  out  “June  30”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“December  31”  and  by  striking  out  “1962”  in  each  place 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1966”. 

Sec.  14.  Section  413  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  and  the  termination  of 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937) 
is  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  4501  (c)  (relating  to  termination 
of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1962”  in  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June 
30,  1967”. 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of  taxes  on 
sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “December  31,  1962”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “June  30,  1967”  and  by  striking  out  “March  31, 
1963”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “September  30,  1967”. 

Sec.  17.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amendments 
made  hereby  shall  become  effective  January  1,  1962,  except 
that  section  5  shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  stated  in 
regulations  implementing  such  section  and  published  in  the 
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Federal  Register,  or  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Sec.  18.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  an  amount  equivalent  to  all  sums  collected 
through  special  fees  on  nonquota  purchase  sugar  imported 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  between  September  26,  1960, 
and  March  31,  1961,  and  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  which  sums  the  President  shall  return  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at  such  time  as  (1) 
the  President  has  been  notified  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  all  privately  owned  sugar  com¬ 
panies  which  paid  any  such  fees  have  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
receive  in  Dominican  currency  their  shares  of  such  fees,  after 
payments  of  Dominican  taxes  and  amounts  due  colonos,  and 
to  utilize  such  net  amounts  in  a  manner  designed  to  further 
the  economic  or  social  development  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic;  and  (2)  the  President  has  been  advised  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  that  it  has  received  assurance  from  the  per¬ 
sons  paying  such  fees  that  all  present  or  potential  claims 
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1  against  the  United  States  based  on  the  payment  of  such  fees 

2  are  thereby  satisfied  with  no  further  liability  to  the  United 

3  States. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  19,  1962. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  officers  of  the  inter¬ 
national  unions  have  expended  much  time 
and  effort  to  prevent  local  walkouts,  to  end 
L  lem  promptly  when  they  do  occur  and  to 
ha^t  wildcat  action  of  all  kinds. 

condly,  in  behalf  of  the  entire  trade 
unioff.  movement,  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany\  gave  President  Kennedy  a  solemn 
pledge  a\vear  ago — a  pledge  not  to  halt  work 
at  any  missile  base.  That  pledge  is  binding 
not  only  oiXthis  department  and  its  affiliated 
international^  unions,  but  on  every  one  of 
their  local  unions.  It  places  an  obligation 
upon  every  individual  member  of  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  union: 

On  the  strength  V  labor's  pledge,  President 
Kennedy  created  tl\e  Missile  Sites  Labor 
Commission  with  machinery  both  at  the  local 
level  and  the  nationaXievel  to  remedy  in¬ 
justices,  inequities  or  VWid  grievances.  It 
doesn’t  take  a  work  stoppage  to  make  this 
machinery  move.  The  whohs^  purpose  of  the 
Commission  is  to  convince'^:  very  one  con¬ 
cerned  that  Justice  can  be  obtained  promptly 
without  resorting  to  extreme  action. 

In  the  case  of  jurisdictional  disputes,  this 
department  and  its  affiliated  unionXyhave  es¬ 
tablished,  together  with  cooperating  contrac¬ 
tors,  the  joint  board  for  the  settlement  of 
jurisdictional  disputes.  In  creating  Nthis 
board,  our  unions  agreed  to  submit  disputes 
for  adjudication  on  the  merits  without  woi 
stoppages.  Surely  that  agreement,  appli¬ 
cable  to  private  construction,  is  far  more 
binding  in  the  case  of  missile  sites, 

The  present  situation  is  critical.  Each 
building  trades  worker,  each  local  union  offi¬ 
cial,  must  understand  his  responsibility  and 
carry  it  out  faithfully.  I  appeal  to  you  to  do 
so.  We  have  a  big  job  to  do.  It  cannot 
wait. 

In  the  days  and  months  ahead,  it  is  up  to 
us  to  strengthen  America's  main  line  of  de¬ 
fense — its  missile  system.  We’ve  got  to  take 
into  consideration  the  whole  picture,  not 
merely  what’s  happening  right  under  our 
noses.  Our  grievances  on  the  job  are  minor 
compared  to  our  main  grievance  against  the 
Communist  leaders  who  are  threatening  us 
and  all  freemen  so  boldly.  Unfortunately, 
we  can’t  get  that  problem  settled  by  an  im¬ 
partial  commission,  as  we  can  with  our  job 
problems. 

Remember,  if  the  Kremlin  prevails  we 
won’t  have  to  worry  any  more  about  anti¬ 
labor  legislation.  The  penalty  for  work 
stoppages  will  be  death  at  dawn  before  a 
firing  squad. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  jOI  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.^339)  for 
the  relief  of  George  Ross  Hutchins,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  t}(e  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1304.  An  act/for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Hae; 

H.R.  1488.  An  Xot  for  the  relief  of  Clara 
G.  Maggiora; 

H.R.  2371.  act  for  the  relief  of  Ali 
Khosrowkha 

H.R.  260 Y  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Dattoli; 

H.R.2664.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Irena /Ratajczak; 

ll  M.  3000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lea  Min 

Wpng; 

I.R.  3131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
5.  Collins; 

H.R.  3501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hasmik  Arzoo; 


H.R.  3922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  G.  Mason; 

H.R.  4718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
Kusulja; 

H.R.  6987.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
William  R.  Cook; 

H.R.  7385.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Waverly  Watson,  Jr.; 

H.R.  7900.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (jg.) 
James  B.  Stewart; 

H.R.  9186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eladio 
Aris  (also  known  as  Eladio  Aris  Carvallo) ; 

H.R.  9593.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  certain  phosphate  rights  to  the 
Dr.  P.  Phillips  Foundation  of  Orlando,  Fla.; 

H.R.  10459.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  39  acres  of  Minnesota  Chippewa 
tribal  land  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  Reser¬ 
vation  to  the  SS.  Mary  and  Joseph  Church, 
Sawyer,  Minn.;  and 

H.R.  12154.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to, 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  the;  ' 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.2186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mg^uel 
Arranz  Rodriguez; 

S.  2340.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  £*Kunichi 
ikawa; 

2418.  An  act  for  the  relief/of  Elaine 
RozVi  Recanati; 

S.  2486.  An  act  for  the  relie f/&f  Kim  Carey 
(Timothy  Mark  Alt) ; 

S.  2562yAn  act  for  the  ryfief  of  Sally  Ann 
Barnett; 

S.  2565.  act  for  t^€  relief  of  Michael 
Najeeb  Metr; 

S.  2895.  An  tkct  to  s^ovide  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  certain  lands  of  the  Minnesota  Chip¬ 
pewa  Tribe  of  ImHans  to  the  Little  Flower 
Mission  of  the  at\:ioud  Diocese;  and 

S.  2990.  An  act  foX  the  relief  of  Caterina 
Scalzo  (nee  LoschiavoV. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

ThOTollowing  bills  were'severally  read 
twicjs  by  their  titles  and\referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  1304.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
ae; 

H.R.  1488.  An  act  for  the  relief  o\  Clara 
G.  Maggiora; 

H.R.  2371,  An  act  for  the  relief  of\Ali 
I-Chosrowkhah; 

H.R.  2604.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Dattoli; 

H.R.  2664.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Irena  Ratajczak; 

H.R.  3000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lea  Min 
Wong; 

H.R.  3131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
C.  Collins; 

H.R.  3501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hasmik  Arzoo; 

H.R.  3922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  G.  Mason; 

H.R.  4718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
Kusulja; 

H.R.  6987.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
William  R.  Cook; 

H.R.  7385.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Waverly  Watson,  Jr.; 

H.R.  7900.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (jg.) 
James  B.  Stewart;  and 

H.R.  9186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eladio 
Aris  (also  known  as  Eladio  Aris  Carvallo); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9593.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  certain  phosphate  rights  to  the 
Dr.  P.  Phillips  Foundation,  of  Orlando,  Fla.; 
and 


H.R.  10459.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  abn- 
veyance  of  39  acres  of  Minnesota  Chit^ewa 
tribal  land  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  Res¬ 
ervation  to  the  SS.  Mary  and  Joseph/Church, 
Sawyer,  Minn.;  to  the  Committee  gfi  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12154.  An  act  to  amenr/ and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  /Cct  of  1948,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committej/on  Finance. 

"AMENDMENT  TO  THE  SUGAR  ACT 

OF  1948,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  House  has  reached  the 
Senate  concerning  the  amendment  of 
the  Sugar  Act,  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is 
the  judgment  of  a  number  of  Senators 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  for  the  amendment  to 
the  Sugar  Act  is  far  superior  to  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  statement  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  today  I  believe  very  thoroughly 
and  convincingly  spells  out  the  vast  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Senate  bill  over  the 
House  bill. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  will  report  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act  pretty 
much  in  line  with  what  the  adminis¬ 
tration  has  recommended. 

As  one  who  serves  not  only  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance  but  also  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  must 
say  that  the  bill  the  House  has  sent  to 
the  Senate,  in  my  judgment,  represents 
the  action  desired  by  one  or  two  people 
on  a  House  committee  which  does  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  international  re¬ 
lations,  who  wish  to  set  their  own  foreign 
policy  by  attempting  to  parcel  out  quotas 
to  various  nations  as  they  believe  the 
sugar  quotas  should  be  divided.  There 
are  great  bonuses  available  under  the 
old  Sugar  Act  concept. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  adopt  the  approach  advocated  by 
the  Kennedy  administration.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statement  presented  by 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles 
S.  Murphy  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
today — not  the  interrogatories,  but  the 
prepared  statement — may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sugar  Act  Amendments  op  1962 
(By  Charles  S.  Murphy,  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  July  20,  1962) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  committee  to  testify 
on  H.R.  12154,  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Sugar  Act.  I  would 
also  like  to  refer  to  S.  3290,  a  bill  which  was 
introduced  by  36  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
a  similar  purpose. 

On  May  16,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
administration’s  recommendations  for.  ex¬ 
tension  and  amendment  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  on  June  19, 
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is  substantially  the  same  as  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  recommendations,  with  respect  to  par¬ 
ticipation  by  American  farmers  in  our  sugar 
market.  Accordingly,  I  will  not  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  these  provisions — particularly 
since  they  are  in  accord,  X  understand,  with 
the  thinking  of  all  segments  of  the  domestic 
industry. 

In  essence,  the  offshore  domestic  areas, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
would  be  enabled  to  market  all  of  the  sugar 
they  are  likely  to  produce  between  now  and 
the  end  of  1966  when  the  extension  would 
expire.  Mainland  sugarcane  production  in 
Louisiana  and  particularly  in  Florida  has 
expanded  tremendously  during  the  3  most 
recent  years  when  production  was  unre¬ 
stricted.  Because  of  the  many  new  mills 
in  Florida  and  the  vastly  expanded  acreage 
it  probably  will  be  necessary  to  control 
mainland  sugarcane  production  beginning 
in  1963.  However,  the  more  than  35  percent 
increase  in  the  quota  for  mainland  cane  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  during  the 
life  of  the  extension  to  curtail  production 
below  445,000  acres.  This  is  85,000  acres  more 
than  1961  production. 

The  bill  provides  that  63  percent  of  market 
growth  or  a  little  more  than  100,000  tons 
a  year  would  be  available  to  the  two  main¬ 
land  producing  areas  in  ratio  to  their  basic 
quotas,  that  is,  about  three-fourths  to  the 
beet  sugar  area  and  one-fourth  to  the  main¬ 
land  cane  area.  The  approximate  25,000  tons 
a  years  expansion  for  cane  will  ease  the 
annual  acreage  restrictions  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida. 

As  to  sugarbeets,  the  approximately 
75,000  tons  annual  increase  in  quota  on  top 
of  the  25-percent  enlargement  of  that  area’s 
basic  quota  to  2,650,000  tons,  plus  the  need 
to  replenish  inventories  which  have  fallen 
below  desirable  working  levels  would  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  sugarbeets 
that  reasonably  may  be  expected  to  be 
processed  in  the  existing  sugarbeet  fac¬ 
tories  and  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  some 
additional  production  in  new  localities. 

The  bill  provides  that  acreage  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  needed  to  yield  50,000  short  tons 
of  sugar  shall  be  reserved  for  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry.  In 
response  to  a  question  at  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  hearing,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
stated  that  it  was  his  understanding  that 
each  year  in  which  .proportionate  shares  are 
effective  the  acreage  required  to  produce 
50,000  tons  of  sugar,  or  about  enough  for 
one  new  factory,  would  be  reserved  primarily 
for  new  localities  of  production.  In  the 
committee  report  on  pages  6,  7,  and  8,  his 
statement  is  repeated  and  a  system  of 
priorities  and  selection  is  suggested  at  some¬ 
what  greater  length. 

Your  committee  may  wish  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  legislative  history  or  statutory  lan¬ 
guage  with  respect  to  his  administration  of 
the  new  locality  provision  and  you  may  be 
sure  he  will  welcome  all  of  the  guidance  you 
may  care  to  give  him  in  what,  I  know,  will 
be  a  difficult  administrative  decision — mak¬ 
ing  procedure. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  now  to 
that  part  of  H.R.  12154  which  is  in  substan¬ 
tial  disagreement  with  the  administration’s 
recommendations,  that  is,  the  part  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  acquisition  of  foreign  supplies. 

The  administration  has  recommended  and 
S.  3290  provides  that  the  quotas  for  foreign 
countries  other  than  Cuba  under  the  present 
act  be  continued  and  that  the  balance  of 
our  foreign  requirements  of  2,585,000  tons 
at  the  present  level  of  sugar  requirements  be 
prorated  to  Cuba  to  become  available  to  that 
country  when  we  resume  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions.  Importations  of  such  sugar  would 
be  subject  to  an  import  fee  of  the  amount 
needed  to  effect  a  domestic  price  which 
would  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  act.  It 
was  further  recommended  that  the  quotas 
lor  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Re¬ 


public  of  the  Philippines  be  subject  to  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fee  graduated  on  a  rising  scale. 
No  change  was  recommended  with  respect 
to  the  quota  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  or  the  terms  of  importation  from  the 
Philippines. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  administra¬ 
tion  recommended  the  recapture  of  the 
quota  premiums  through  the  import  fee  and 
the  so-called  global  quota  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  will  increase  Treasury  receipts  by 
about  $130  million  a  year  to  begin  with  and 
by  more  as  the  years  pass. 

2.  It  will  Improve  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  position  by  an  equal  amount. 

3.  It  will  provide  better  assurance  of  sugar 
supplies  when  and  as  we  need  them. 

4.  It  will  avoid  discrimination  by  the 
United  States  among  various  nations  with 
which  it  has  friendly  relations. 

The  Sugar  Act  was  written  28  years  ago 
to  deal  with  the  economic  emergency  then 
existing.  It  was  tailored  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion  when  the  Philippines  were  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  was  our  only  sub¬ 
stantial  foreign  supplier  of  sugar. 

The  Sugar  Act  worked  well  during  the 
prewar  period  and  during  the  early  post¬ 
war  years.  It  benefited  producers  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  and  lifted 
Cuba  out  of  the  depression.  Moreover,  while 
we  had  a  cooperative  government  in  Cuba 
that  was  able  to  supply  this  country  with 
virtually  unlimited  quantities  of  sugar  at 
any  time,  the  system  gave  protection  to  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  as  well  as  to  producers. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Castro  ogvern- 
ment  and  communism  in  Cuba  we  lost  the 
very  basis  upon  which  the  previous  system 
of  country  quotas  was  established.  Since 
late  1960  this  country  has  tried  to  maintain 
the  form  of  the  old  system  by  distributing 
Cuba’s  quotas  among  other  foreign  suppliers. 
Through  good  luck  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  supplies  for  domestic  consumers 
without  disruption  or  serious  price  in¬ 
creases.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
this  has  been  more  the  result  of  good  for¬ 
tune  than  of  good  management.  Reserve 
supplies  in  the  individual  foreign  supplying 
countries  have  not  been  adequate  to  give 
American  consumers  real  supply  protection. 

The  sugar  quota  system  has  become  a 
foreign  aid  measure  in  which  we  determine 
the  amount  of  aid  we  give  to  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  by  its  ability  to  gain  access  to  our  sugar 
market  rather  than  by  its  demonstrated  need 
for  foreign  assistance.  In  1961  we  imported 
sugar  from  more  than  20  foreign  supplying 
countries  and  paid  them  a  total  of  over  $200 
million  in  excess  of  the  world  average  price 
of  sugar. 

Let  me  say  why  the  administration  sup¬ 
ports  a  price  well  above  the  competitive  level 
for  domestic  producers  and  does  not  support 
the  same  high  premium  price  for  foreign 
suppliers,  other  than  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  with  which  we  have  a  trade 
agreement. 

The  degree  of  support  afforded  domestic 
producers  is  possible  only  because  the  act 
provides  for  production  management. 
Without  production  adjustment,  the  de¬ 
mand  to  produce  sugar  crops  would  expand 
rapidly  in  this  country.  The  act  does  not 
provide  and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
control  production  in  foreign  countries. 
Right  now,  production  is  being  expanded 
in  many  countries  of  the  world  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  larger  quota  in  the  U.S.  pre¬ 
mium  market.  If  this  situation  is  permit¬ 
ted  or  encouraged  to  continue,  the  United 
States  may  soon  be  accused  of  promoting 
overproduction  and  of  breaking  interna- 
national  markets.  Even  now,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  for  a  place  in  this  market.  In  a  few 
years  the  disappointment  of  those  countries 
which  do  not  receive  the  marketing  oppor¬ 
tunities  they  hope  for  will  be  further  ag¬ 
gravated. 


I  would  like  now  to  comment  on  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  against  the  so- 
called  global  quota. 

1.  It  has  been  said  the  protection  pro¬ 
vided  domestic  producers  for  more  than  25 
years  under  the  Sugar  Act  would  be  im¬ 
paired  unless  the  benefits  to  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  (other  than  direct  Government 
payments  and  tariff  protection)  be  made 
available  to  foreign  countries — 29  of  them 
as  provided  in  H.R.  12154.  I  do  not  really 
understand  this  contention.  The  price  and 
income  protection  for  domestic  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  stems  from  section  201  of  the  act 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  available  a  supply  of  sugar  that 
will  be  consumed  at  prices  that  will  not  be 
excessive  to  consumers  and  that  will  protect 
the  welfare  of  the  sugar  industry.  That 
section  provides  further  detailed  guidance 
to  assure  the  attainment  of  the  general  ob¬ 
jective  of  fair  and  stable  prices.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  subscribes  without  reservation 
to  the  philosophy  that  American  farmers 
should  be  enabled  to  participate  with  all 
other  segments  of  our  population  in  the 
abundance  this  country  has  to  offer.  The 
administration  in  drafting  its  recommenda¬ 
tion  provided  assurance  that  when  foreign 
sugar  enters  the  flow  of  commerce  in  this 
country  it  would  be  priced  at  a  level  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  terms  of  section  201  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  The  mechanism  provided  Is 
simple  and  it  is  sure.  All  foreign  sugar 
coming  into  this  country  must  pass  through 
a  customs  port  of  entry.  Right  now  under 
the  present  Sugar  Act,  no  quantity  of  sugar 
in  excess  of  100  pounds  may  be  entered 
without  the  Collector  of  Customs  having  in 
his  possession  a  quota  clearance  certificate 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  administration  proposes  that  such 
clearance  certificates  for  foreign  sugar  other 
than  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
be  issued  only  upon  payment  or  binding 
agreement  to  pay  an  import  levy  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  the  difference  (after  adjust¬ 
ing  for  freight  and  most-favored-nation 
tariff)  between  the  world  market  price  of 
sugar  and  a  domestic  price  consistent  with 
price  objectives  of  section  201.  The  fee 
would  be  varied  from  time  to  time  when¬ 
ever  necessary.  Thus,  after  this  sugar  is 
cleared  through  customs,  it  is  priced  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  price  of  domestic  sugar 
similarly  situated. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  have  expressed 
fears  that  permitting  all  friendly  countries 
to  compete  on  the  basis  proposed  would  not 
provide  the  security  of  foreign  sugar  supply 
obtainable  under  a  system  of  individual 
country  quotas.  The  validity  that  this  ar¬ 
gument  may  have  had  disappeared  when 
Castro  took  over  Cuba  and  reoriented  the 
entire  life  of  that  country. 

It  is  true  enough  that  Cuba  once  main¬ 
tained  ample  supplies  of  sugar  throughout 
every  month  of  the  year  to  serve  whatever 
surges  might  occur  in  the  demand  for  sugar 
in  the  United  States.  But  this  is  the  past. 
No  country  today  produces  and  has  avail¬ 
able  supplies  of  sugar  for  export  in  the  quan¬ 
tities  that  Cuba  once  had.  In  July  1960, 
when  we  discontinued  sugar  importations 
from  Cuba,  a  number  of  our  other  supplying 
countries  had  recently  accumulated  sur¬ 
pluses,  in  some  cases  to  embarrassing  pro¬ 
portions.  The  two  events  happened  to 
occur  at  about  the  same  time.  But  in  the 
last  2  years  we  have  drained  those  sur¬ 
pluses  away  and  current  exportable  supplies 
from  those  countries  as  well.  For  more  than 
a  year,  our  foreign  supplies  available  under 
a  strict  allocation  basis  have  been  shipped 
hot  from  the  mills.  A  natural  disaster  in 
any  one  of  the  countries,  a  strike  or  other 
economic  emergency,  or  a  miscalculation  as 
to  production  potential  interferes  with  the 
flow  of  sugar  from  that  source.  This  can  no 
more  be  corrected  quickly  than  It  can  be 
foreseen.  It  disturbs  the  marketing  of 
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domestically  produced  sugar  which  be¬ 
comes  available  in  quantities  in  the  closing 
quarters  of  the  year.  It  disturbs  the  price 
stability  that  is  so  desirable  under  this  type 
of  legislation.  Summertime  foreign  sup¬ 
plies,  when  demand  is  heavy,  are  distress¬ 
ingly  meager  and  last-quarter  supplies  are 
embarrassingly  large  when  the  mainland 
areas  are  in  the  midst  of  their  heavy 
production. 

The  fact  is  that  the  insecurity  and  insta¬ 
bility  of  our  foreign  supplies  would  be  cor¬ 
rected  under  the  administration’s  recom¬ 
mendation  and  consumers  would  have  the 
security  of  supplies  that  they  have  not  known 
in  the  last  2  years.  In  the  global  quota 
of  more  than  2,585,000  tons,  all  of  the 
friendly  countries  could  compete  for  a  share 
of  our  market,  and  our  refiners  would  have 
all  of  these  sources  from  which  to  obtain 
their  supplies  as  needed.  If  a  stoppage  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  flow  from  one  source,  additional 
quantities  are  readily  available  elsewhere. 
The  situation  reverts  in  essence  to  what  it 
was  when  Cuba  maintained  a  large  reserve 
and  made  it  available  when  and  as  needed. 

3.  It  is  said  that  the  economies  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  quota  supplying  countries  are 
geared  to  the  premium  price  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  and  will  suffer  in  making  the 
adjustment  to  the  world  market  price  level, 
even  if  that  market  rises  somewhat  follow¬ 
ing  the  merger  of  our  foreign  requirements 
into  the  world  market.  It  is  true  that  the 
adjustment  could  better  have  been  made 
2  years  ago  than  now.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  these  countries  had  burdensome 
supplies  of  sugar  at  that  time  which  were 
beginning  to  create  severe  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  As  a  result  of  the  Cuban  windfall, 
those  countries  supplied  many  times  the 
quantities  of  sugar  they  had  previously  been 
permitted  to  market  in  the  United  States. 
Aside  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
whose  premium  price  status  is  unchanged 
under  the  proposed  amendment,  all  foreign 
countries  other  than  Cuba  collectively  sup¬ 
plied  less  than  300,000  tons  of  sugar  an¬ 
nually  to  the  United  States  prior  to  July 
1960.  Under  S.  3290  which  embodies  the 
administration’s  recommendations,  they 
would  retain  quotas  somewhat  larger  than 
they  had  2  years  ago  and  the  premium  on 
this  sugar  would  be  reduced  gradually  until 
eliminated  at  the  end  of  1965.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better  to  begin  eliminating  the  quota 
premium  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  future 
when  if  not  eliminated,  the  sugar  economies 
of  those  conutries  would  be  even  more 
firmly  geared  to  our  premium  price.  If  this 
occurs  and  the  Communist  regime  in  Cuba 
falls,  either  there  will  then  be  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  our  market  for  Cuba  or  an  even 
more  difficult  adjustment  will  have  to  be 
made  in  the  sugar  economies  of  the  other 
countries. 

4.  It  has  been  said  that  the  determination 
and  imposition  of  a  variable  import  levy  by 
an  executive  department  places  too  much 
power  in  that  department.  I  am  sure  the 
members  of  this  Committee  know  that  the 
Sugar  Act  for  many  years  has  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  total 
supply  of  sugar  that  can  be  marketed  in  this 
country.  His  direct  actions  with  respect 
to  sugar  supply  under  this  authority  have 
had  an  indirect  but  very  sure  effect  on 
prices — in  fact,  exactly  the  same  effect  as  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  the  variable 
import  levy  would  have.  S.  3290  provides 
adequate  guidance  to  the  Department,  both 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  import  fee  to  be 
established  and  the  supply  of  sugar  made 
possible  by  the  total  quotas  including  the 
so-called  global  quota. 

5.  It  is  said  that  the  imposition  of  the 
variable  import  levy  will  be  regarded  as  an 
unfriendly  act  by  many  of  the  countries 
that  have  supplied  our  sugar.  This  is  ines¬ 
capable  but  in  time  will  be  relegated  to  the 
past.  On  the  other  hand  the  experience  of 


the  last  2  years  makes  it  very  clear  that  our 
present  sugar  import  policy  wins  us  no 
friends.  Regardless  of  the  terminology  used, 
such  as  “quota”  and  “nonquota”  sugar,  when 
a  country  receives  an  allocation  for  one  pe¬ 
riod,  it  expects  one  of  greater  or  equal  size 
in  each  succeeding  period.  Misunderstand¬ 
ings  have  arisen  because  of  the  irregular 
nature  of  the  allocations.  Countries  that 
have  not  received  allocations  have  felt  even 
more  strongly  that  they  have  been  subjected 
to  discrimination.  Failure  to  receive  alloca¬ 
tions  and  the  receipt  of  allocations,  alike,  in 
the  past  2  years  have  produced  misunder¬ 
standings  and  in  some  cases  ill  will. 

6.  It  has  been  said  that  buying  our  foreign 
requirements  at  the  going  price  is  contrary 
to  our  national  policy  of  trying  to  improve 
the  market  for  basic  commodities,  particu¬ 
larly  those  produced  in  Latin  America.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  practice 
of  buying  sugar  from  selected  countries  at 
very  high  premium  prices  without  ability  to 
tailor  production  to  market  needs  could 
contribute  to  sound  and  orderly  markets  for 
basic  commodities.  Conversely  the  opening 
of  our  market  to  all  friendly  cane  sugar  ex¬ 
porting  countries  would  certainly  improve 
the  international  marketing  climate  for  sug¬ 
ar  and  because  of  the  enlarged  marketing 
opportunities  support  the  price  of  sugar  el¬ 
igible  for  entry  here  that  moves  in  world 
trade. 

7.  It  has  been  said  that  current  produc¬ 
tion  costs  are  higher  than  the  world  price 
for  sugar.  This  may  be  but,  if  so,  a  substan¬ 
tial  contributing  factor  has  been  the  hope 
of  disposing  of  exports  in  the  U.S.  premium 
priced  market.  Furthermore,  these  hopes 
undoubtedly  have  given  rise  to  production 
plans  in  high-cost  producing  areas.  The 
most  obvious  solution  for  bringing  prices  up 
to  a  profitable  level  is  to  remove  a  device 
which  can  only  in  the  long  run  bring  about 
overproduction,  disorderly  markets,  and  un¬ 
profitable  enterprises. 

With  respect  to  the  importation  of  direct- 
consumption  (refined)  sugar,  S.  3290  retains 
without  substantial  change  the  direct-con¬ 
sumption  limitations  of  the  present  act  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  375,000-ton  limitation  within 
the  proration  for  Cuba  would  be  reduced  to 
250,000  tons  when  we  are  in  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  that  country  and  eliminated  com¬ 
pletely  at  other  times.  This  change  is  rec¬ 
ommended  to  compensate  the  cane  sugar 
refining  industry  for  its  percentage  loss  of 
the  total  sugar  market  stemming  from  the 
fact  thtt  refined  beet  sugar  marketings  have 
been  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  total 
market  growth. 

S.  3290  which  embodies  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
Sugar  Act  provides  needed  changes  to  bring 
the  sugar  program  into  conformity  with  the 
situation  that  now  exists  and  to  make  it 
viable  for  the  changes  which  may  occur  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  House 
bill  departs  very  substantially  from  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  recommendations  with  respect 
to  imported  sugar.  H.R.  12154  increases  the 
basic  quota  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
Cuba  by  about  1,085,000  tons,  reduces  the 
quotas  reserved  for  Cuba  when  it  returns  to 
the  Hemispheric  Community  of  Nations  to 
1,500,000  tons  and  allocates  that  quota  for 
the  balance  of  this  year  and  next  year  to  11 
of  the  29  countries  which  are  granted  basic 
quotas.  The  report  on  the  bill  indicates  that 
Congress  will  review  the  temporary  alloca¬ 
tions  of  the  Cuban  quota  after  1963. 

The  House  bill  further  provides  that  the 
quota  premium  will  continue  to  be  paid  on 
all  foreign  sugars. 

There  is  one  additional  special  provision 
of  the  House  bill,  not  recommended  by  the 
administration,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  at¬ 
tention.  Section  18  of  H.R.  12154  provides 
for  the  refund  of  more  than  $22  million  col¬ 
lected  as  an  entry  fee  on  the  nonquota  pur¬ 


chase  sugar  which  the  act  provided  for  the 
Dominican  Republic  during  the  last  half  of 
1960  and  the  first  quarter  of  1961,  a  period 
within  the  Trujillo  regime.  In  March  of  1961, 
the  act  was  amended  to  relieve  the  President 
of  the  requirement  that  he  purchase  non¬ 
quota  sugar  from  any  country  with  which  we 
are  not  in  diplomatic  relations.  No  further 
non-quota  purchase  sugar  was  purchased 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  until  this  year 
by  which  time  diplomatic  relations  had  been 
resumed  with  the  present  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  No  fee  was  col¬ 
lected  at  any  time  on  the  sugar  which  came 
into  this  country  within  the  statutory  quota 
for  the  Dominican  Republic.  Two  of  the 
companies,  or  their  successors,  who  paid  the 
entry  fee  on  non-quota  sugar  in  order  to 
market  it  have  brought  actions  in  the  court 
of  claims  to  recover  the  fees  that  each  paid. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  responsible  legal 
authorities  of  the  Government  that  the  fees 
were  properly  and  legally  imposed  and  it  is 
our  feeling  that  the  litigation  should  be 
permitted  to  proceed  without  legislative  in¬ 
terposition. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  feels  strongly  that  the  program 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  his  letter  of  May  14,  1962,  to  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  con¬ 
stitutes  a  sound  and  desirable  basis  for 
amending  and  extending  the  Sugar  Act.  We 
would  now  like  to  renew  those  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  urge  that  this  committee  amend 
H.R.  12154  accordingly. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COM¬ 
MISSION  JURISDICTION  OVER  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  RATES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  one  of  the  great  things  about  the 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  that  there  is  the  right 
of  debate,  the  right  to  be  wrong,  the 
right  to  be  proved  wrong,  and  the  right 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

In  the  debate  concerning  the  bill  which 
is  now  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
Senate  as  a  legislative  matter,  I  am  sure 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill  will  make 
some  misstatements  from  time  to  time. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  correct  them,  inso¬ 
far  as  that  is  the  case.  We  seek  to 
present  the  full  facts  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Likewise,  those  who 
favor  the  proposed  legislation  will  tend 
to  make  some  incorrect  statements  from 
time  to  time. 

On  yesterday,  in  the  course  of  my 
^speech,  I  made  the  statement  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  never  undertaken  to  determine  what 
th e\rates  should  be  for  oversea  calls, 
for  cfcJls  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
UnitecKstates,  in  the  history  of  that 
Commission.  For  28  years  the  Commis¬ 
sion  hasNnever  even  attempted  to  do 
that  job.  \ 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr]  raised  the  question  of  FCC  juris¬ 
diction  over  international  rates.  It 
seemed  to  be  his  contention  that  the  FCC 
has  no  jurisdiction  to  set  rates  for  inter¬ 
national  communications  services  offered 
by  U.S.  international^ communications 
carriers.  He  was  apparently  willing  to 
concede  that  the  FCC  might  have  the 
power  to  set  a  limit  on  the\>verall  earn¬ 
ings  of  a  U.S.  international  communica¬ 
tions  carrier  but  wanted  to  stop  there. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma\seemed 
to  reason  that  the  United  State^could 
not  have  such  jurisdiction  over  inter- 
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rational  rates  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  messages  involved  terminated  or 
v/ere  received  in  foreign  countries  and 
1  he  communications  activities  within 
foreign  countries  were  subject  only  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  country 
involved.  \ 

With  reference  to  the  colloquy  on  this 
point,  the  following  sections  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Act  ofv1934  as  amended  are 
relevant : 

Sec.  201(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
common  carrier  engaged  In  interstate  or 
foreign  communication  byywire  or  radio  to 
furnish  such  communication  service  upon 
reasonable  request  therefor 

Sec.  201(b)  All  charges,  practices,  classi¬ 
fications,  and  regulations  for  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  communication  service, 
shall  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  an\  charge, 
practice,  classification,  or  regulation  Nffiat  is 
unjust  or  unreasonable  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  unlawful. 

These  sections  seem  to  indicate  clear! 
that  the  FCC  has  jurisdiction  over  the' 
rates  charged  by  a  common  carrier  en¬ 
gaged  in  foreign  communications.  A 
check  with  the  Common  Carrier  Bureau 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  indicated  that  the  FCC  itself  has 
never  had  any  doubt  as  to  its  own  juris¬ 
diction  over  international  rates. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Every  common  carrier,  except 
connecting  carriers,  shall,  within  such  rea¬ 
sonable  time  as  the  Commission  shall  desig¬ 
nate,  file  with  the  Commission  and  print  and 
keep  open  for  public  inspection  schedules 
showing  all  charges  for  itself  and  its  con¬ 
necting  carriers  for  interstate  and  foreign 
wire  or  radio  communication  between  the 
different  points  on  its  own  system,  and  be¬ 
tween  points  on  its  own  system  and  points 
on  the  system  of  its  connecting  carriers  or 
points  on  the  system  of  any  other  carrier 
subject  to  this  Act  when  a  through  route 
has  been  established  whether  such  charges 
are  joint  or  separate,  and  showing  the  classi¬ 
fications,  practices,  and  regulations  affecting 
such  charges. 

Under  this  section  the  FCC  requires 
a  filing  by  all  international  carriers  of 
their  through  routes.  This  is  required 
even  though  a  connecting  carrier  may  be 
an  entity  owned  and  operated  by  a 
foreign  government. 

Apparently,  the  only  reason  why  the 
FCC  has  not  attempted  more  compre¬ 
hensive  regulation  or,  in  fact,  any  regula¬ 
tion  of  international  telephone  rates,  ha: 
been  that  it  was  lacking  in  financial  ai 
personnel  resources  and  there  may  h£  a 
contributing  factor;  namely,  that  there 
has  not  been  much  interest  in  th/regu- 
lation  of  these  rates  on  the  par/  of  the 
Commission. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Commission,  and 
based  on  the  wording  of  the  statute,  it 
appears  clear  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
FCC  which  was  questioned  on  the  floor 
does  in  fact  exist. 

In  other  words,  th6  FCC  clearly  has 
jurisdiction  to  regulate  foreign  and  over¬ 
sea  rates,  even  though  it  has  not  done 
so.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Monopoly,  I/raised  the  question  when 
the  representative  of  the  FCC  was  before 
the  subcommittee.  The  answer  given  by 
the  staff  assistant,  Mr.  Strassburg,  may 
be  foun&'on  page  433  of  the  hearings,  as 
follows/ 

Mr. /Strassburg.  I  am  Bernard  Strassburg, 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Common  Carrier  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Commission. 
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What  we  did  by  this  letter.  Senator,  we 
could  have  done  at  any  other  time  in  our 
history.  We  have  the  power  to  inquire  into 
the  oversea  rates  of  the  telephone  company, 
unquestionably.  We  certainly  have  fixed 
rates  time  and  time  again  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  telegraph  carriers  in  great  detail. 

Now,  the  reason  that  we  have  not  in  the 
past  gone  into  a  rate  investigation,  particu¬ 
larly  with  respect  to  the  oversea  rate  classi¬ 
fications,  are  several,  and  one,  I  think,  is  that 
the  rates  which  were  established  back  in 
1945,  the  present  rates  were  established  back 
in  1945,  since  that  time  the  traffic  has  grown 
but  it  has  been  a  very  small  part  of  the  over¬ 
all  operations  subject  to  our  jurisdiction. 
And  the  Commission,  with  its  limited  time 
and  personnel,  has  to  pick  and  choose  where 
it  is  going  to  focus  its  rate  attention. 

Now,  we  do,  as  Commissioner  Craven  'and 
Chairman  Minow  indicated,  keep  a  surveil¬ 
lance  over  the  overall  earnings,  in  services 
subject  to  our  jurisdiction,  of  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem.  We  do  from  time  to  time  get  into 
specific  classifications  of  service. 

We  have  just  completed,  a  5-year  investi¬ 
gation,  a  very  comprehensive  investigation, 
vof  the  domestic  private-line  services  of  both 
PT.  &  T.  and  Western  Union.  There,  we 
u-e  dealing  with  an  important  segment  of 
serVice  on  which  there  were  substantial  rea- 
sons'to  look  into  it. 

ButNas  far  as  the  oversea  rates  were  con¬ 
cerned, \t  was  a  growing  service.  The  serv; 
ice  seemed  to  be  developing  under  its  exii 
ing  rate  structure  and  rate  levels  without 
being  inhibited  by  those  rate  levels,  an/ the 
time  has  con\e  now,  in  light  of  develop¬ 
ments  as  we  stated  in  this  letter  to  AST.  &  T. 
that  we  are  goinkto  get  into  this  thing  and 
look  precisely  at  tl»eir  oversea  costs. 

So  it  is  a  matter^f  the  choi/e  and  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Commission  as  it/goes  along  in 
light  of  a  number  of  c i\c um /an c es . 

Mr.  President,  I  askVmanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in/tne  Record  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  Chairman  /ewton  JNb  Minow  to 
Mr.  F.  R.  Kappa/  president\American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

There  being/no  objection,  tKfc.  letter 
was  ordered  p6  be  printed  in  the  R/cord, 
as  follows : . 

June  30,  196^ 

Mr.  F.  R.  Rappel, 

President ,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraphs 
Cat,  New  York,  N.Y. 

DeXr  Sir:  The  Commission  by  letter  dated 
July  26,  1960,  requested  that  you  undertake 
a/ost  study  of  your  oversea  communication 
ervices  to  develop  for  these  services  the  in¬ 
vestment,  expenses,  and  revenues  associated 
therewith.  In  your  reply  of  August  8,  1960, 
you  recalled  previous  discussions  with  the 
Commission  relative  to  your  views  of  a 
worldwide  cable  system  and  stated  that  since 
there  had  been  a  number  of  developments  in 
that  field  you  would  like  to  present  to  the 
Commission  the  current  status  of  your  cable 
plans  before  undertaking  the  requested  cost 
study.  Shortly  thereafter  you  did  make  such 
a  presentation  to  the  Commission.  You  fur¬ 
ther  stated  in  your  reply  that  meanwhile 
you  proposed  to  consider  methods  and  proce¬ 
dures  which  might  be  appropriate  for  a  study 
of  your  oversea  operations. 

The  Commission  has  further  considered 
this  matter  in  the  light  of  current  develop¬ 
ments  and  desires  that  you  proceed  at  once 
to  make  a  cost  study  that  will  reflect  the  cur¬ 
rent  level  of  earriings  on  your  oversea  com¬ 
munication  services.  In  this  connection,  ar¬ 
rangements  should  be  made  with  our  staff 
immediately  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
some  of  the  details  of  the  cost  study.  As 
indicated  in  your  letter  of  August  8,  it  is 
presumed  that  you  have  done  considerable 
preliminary  work  in  this  connection  since 
that  time.  Without  in  any  way  delaying 
the  completion  of  this  study,  the  Commis¬ 


sion  requests  that,  during  the  course  of  the 
study,  the  company  give  attention  to  the 
matter  of  formulating  procedures  that  will, 
readily  provide  this  type  of  informatic 
whenever  required. 

In  previous  discussions  of  proposed/tost 
studies  your  position,  as  we  understood  it, 
was  that  such  studies  would  be  of  little 
value  because  of  the  rapidly  changing  com¬ 
plexion  of  oversea  business  occasioned  by 
new  cable  projects  and  the  advgnt  of  satel¬ 
lite  communications.  As  you  /re  aware,  the 
Commission  has  never  had  1/fore  it  data  on 
which  to  properly  evaluate /he  level  of  earn¬ 
ings  on  your  oversea  cornmunication  serv¬ 
ices.  Such  an  evaluation  can  no  longer  be 
delayed.  As  we  are  sur/you  appreciate,  post¬ 
ponement  of  further /Commission  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  matte/  until  the  character  of 
your  oversea  business  stabilizes  is  out  of  the 
question  since  the  point  of  time  at  which 
this  is  likely  to  occur  cannot  possibly  be 
foreseen  at  tins  time.  We  have  noted,  for 
instance,  thsf  substantial  amounts  that  Bell 
Laboratortes  is  billing  your  company  for 
satellite  vesearch  and  development  and  your 
applications  for  construction  of  new  cable 
in  the/Pacific  area. 

We  will  appreciate  your  cooperation  in 
pr/fnptly  complying  with  this  request. 

3y  direction  of  the  Commission: 

Newton  N.  Minow,  Chairman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  read  a  portion  of 
the  letter  which  has  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
troversy  and  question  of  fact  involved 
as  to  whether  the  FCC  has  the  power 
to  regulate  the  rates  of  A.T.  &  T.,  inso¬ 
far  as  those  rates  involve  calls  from 
this  Nation  to  a  foreign  nation: 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Commission  has 
never  had  before  it  data  on  which  to  prop¬ 
erly  evaluate  the  level  of  earnings  on  your 
oversea  communication  services.  Such  an 
evaluation  can  no  longer  be  delayed.  As 
we  are  sure  you  appreciate,  postponement 
of  further  Commission  consideration  of  this 
matter  until  the  character  of  your  oversea 
business  stabilizes  is  out  of  the  question 
since  the  point  of  time  at  which  this  is 
likely  to  occur  cannot  possibly  be  foreseen 
at  this  time.  We  have  noted,  for  instance, 
the  substantial  amounts  that  Bell  Labora¬ 
tories  is  billing  your  company  for  satellite 
research  and  development  and  your  applica¬ 
tions  for  construction  of  new  cable  in  the 
pacific  area. 

lr.  president,  I  submit  that  there  is 
no  '-basis  whatever  for  the  contention 
that  ^jurisdiction  does  not  exist  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commisakm  to  regulate  oversea  rates. 

The  fact  is  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
to  exercise  its  function  ever  since  the 
Commission  was  established.  The  fail¬ 
ure  is  a  28-year  \ailure — which  is  a  long 
time  to  fail  to  d\  a  job  assigned  to  a 
commission  by  the\Congress. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  tnk  Rand  Corp.  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  Amernmn  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  has  made  a  66-percent 
profit  on  its  oversea  operations,  if  a 
8  V2 -percent  return  on  investment  would 
be  regarded  as  fair  for  a  regulated  pub¬ 
lic  utility,  a  66-percent  profit  Vorks  out 
to  10  times  the  rate  of  profit  tmR  could 
be  justified  for  that  oversea  service 
alone.  That  is  the  kind  of  thingxthat 
has  caused  some  of  us  to  say,  “If  you 
are  going  to  rely  upon  the  FCC  to  sfe 
that  oversea  telephone  rates  are  rea-N 
sonable,  and  that  the  space  satellite 
program  would  be  properly  regulated  if 
we  let  it  go  under  the  control  of  the 
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°£  adl"i“istration  sugar/bill.  Rep.  Dole  criticized  Secretary  Feeeman's 

m  °  bVU  Rep-  criticized  defeat  of  1  . 

•  Fuibright  commended  passage  of  bill  to  expand  crop  Insurance  program. 
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E=;f/rrdAh  ?“  am®ndrnent  s-  3161,  to  provide  for  continuation  of 

J;8Uletlon  °£  exporce-  Tabled  a  similar  bill,  BAR.  11309,  which 
was  passed  eaylier  by  a  vote  of  339  to  0.  pp.  10707-8,  10715-24 

CONTRACTS.  yta8sedwith  an  amendment  S.  3203,  to  extend  the  Defense  Production 

t  t  Tabled  a  similar  bill,  H.  R,  11500,  which  was  passed  earlier  by  a 

vote  of/327  to  0.  pp.  10708,  10710-15  ^  r  DV  * 

n4n^nteri°Lanf  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendments  h\r. 

„ rJZ*  t0  proYide  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  Government  improvement! 

(^Rep??C1908?n  p!”l0741fl  entered  int°  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  25,  1*6 

^ARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Dole  criticized  the  Secretary's  statement  referring  to  a 
secret  meeting  of  the  Republicans  on  the  farm  bill,  saying,  "I  think  it  is  high 
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<  \ 


time  Freeman  stops  talking  about  secret  meetings  and  gives  some  attention  to 
the  plight  of  the  American  farmer."  p,  10702 

Rep.  Gathings  criticized  the  defeat  of  the  farm  bill,  saying,  "The  House 
ated  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  control  legislation  but  the  decision  was  aj 
ative  one,"  and  inserted  an  editorial,  "Farm  Defeat."  p.  10727 


ne 


4.  BUDGET!  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  the  President  proposed  budget  amendments 
for  thrs  Department  to  provide  funds  or  other  authority  for  the  foll^ing  pur¬ 
poses:  fcH.  Doc.  447)  (p.  10740) 

Agricultural  Research  Service,  $100,000  to  develop  a  process,  b4sed  on  pre- 
sent  pilot  plant  experience,  for  removing  strontium  90  from  milk/on  a  full 
commercial  pl\nt  -scale;  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Watershed  protection, 

$950,000  for  rryer  basin  surveys;  Civil  defense  activities  --/Agricultural 
Marketing  ServicX,  $150,000  to  strengthen  food  management  planning  activities; 
Acreage  Allotment svand  Marketing  Quotas,  $300,000  for  other  civil  defense  and 
defense  mobilizatiok  functions;  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  authority 
to  transfer  $55,000,0Q0  from  the  rural  telephone  program  to  the  rural  electri¬ 
fication  program;  and  a^ proposal  to  enable  the  Department  to  institute  a  pilot 
emergency  food  reserve  program  under  the  CCC  price  support  and  Section  32  sur- 
plus  removal  programs. \  /  A 

*  ■  .  .  .  C. 


PATENTS.  Rep.  Roudebush  discdesed  the  development  of  the  American  patent  system 
and  said,  "The  patent  system,  .\still  appears  to  be  the  most  desirable  method 
to  induce  a  high  rate  of  inventive  activity  Without  imposing  centralized  con¬ 
trols  and  directives  upon  individt^l  inventors."  pp.  10735^40 


6.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  issued  a  report  pertaining  to 
commingling  of  United  States  and  Commu)u.st  foreign  aid  (H.  Rept.  1907).  p, 10741 


7.  LOANS.  Received  from  GAO  a  report  ojn  an  at^dit  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
(H.  Doc.  448).  p.  10740 


8.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Received  from  the^ Corps  of  Engineers  reports  on  a  number  of  flood 
control  and  drainage  projects/  pp.  10740-1 


SENATE 


i 


9. 


SUGAR.  The  Finance  Committee  voted  to  report  with  amendment  (but  did  not  actual¬ 

ly  report)  H.  R.  12154,  the  sugar  bill.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the 
"Amendment  would  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  modified  version  of  S.  3290,  a  similar  measure."  p.  D514 

Sen.  Proxmire  urged  support  for  the  administration's  sugar  bill  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  sugar  bill  passed  by  the  House,  stating  that  "it  would  be  better 
to  pass  no  new  sugar  legislation,  rather  than  to  adopt  the  country- by- country 

approach  of  the  House  bill."  pp.  10782-3 _ 

The  names  of  Sens.  Neuberger,  Young  (0.),  Gruening,  Fong,  Humphry,  Bartlett, 


Long  (Hawaii),  Engle,  Hickey,  Burdick,  and  Williams  (N.  J.)  were  added  as  co¬ 
sponsors  of  S.  3457,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  fair  and  reahpnable 
minimum"  wage  rates  for  workers  employed  on  sugar  farms,  p.  10751 


10.  FORESTRY,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amerittoient 
H./R.  9822,  to  grant  national  forest  status  to  certain  lands  acquired  under\£he 
exchange  provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (S.  Rept.  1628),  and  with  amen< 
ment  S.  3112,  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Pike  National  Forest  in  Colo,  and  to' 
the  Santa  Fe  and  Carson  National  Forest  in  N.  Mex.  (S.  Rept.  1626),  p.  10746 
Sen  Gruening  criticized  the  action  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  declaring 
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Monday,  June  25,  1962 \ 


\  Daily  Digest 

HIGHLIGHTS 

\  Senate  passed  1  year  extension  of  corporate-  and  excise-tax  rates. 

\House  passed  bills  extending  Defense  Production  Act,  export  con  tin 
\  authority,  and  purchasing  authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks.  / 
Senate  committee  approved  Sugar  Act  amendments.  / 

\  Senate  / 

\  s  / 


Chamber  Action  \ 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  10743-10780 

Bills  Introduced:  Seven  bills  anathree  resolutions  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  3467-347V  S. J.  Res.  203;  and 

S.  Res.  354-355-  \Pages  1 0746-1 0747 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  Mlows: 

S.  405,  authorizing  construction  of  the^Mann  Creek 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Idaho,  with  arHendments 
(S.  Rept.  1620);  \ 

S.  1 14,  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  Waurika 
reclamation  project,  Oklahoma,  with  amendments 
(S.  Rept.  1621);  \ 

S.  3089,  extending  time  for  selection  of  public  lancK 
for  conveyance  to  State  of  Nevada  (S.  Rept.  1622) ;  / 

S.  3174,  to  provide  for  the  termination  of  the  Ponca 
Tribe,  Nebraska,  with  amendment  (S.  Rept.  1623X 
S.  3342,  approving  order  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
canceling  irrigation  charges  against  non-Indian-owned 
lands  within  the  Klamath  Indian  irrigation /project  (S. 
Rept.  1624) ;  / 

S.  2973,  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Capulin  Na¬ 
tional  Monument,  N.  Mex.,  with  amendment  (S.  Rept. 
^25);  .  /  . 

S.  3112,  to  extend  die  boundariesmf  the  Pike  National 
Forest,  Colo.,  and  the  Carson  and  Santa  Fe  National 
Forests,  N.  Mex.,  with  amenchnent  (S.  Rept.  1626) ; 

S.  2530,  a  private  bill  (S.  R^pt.  1627) ; 

H.R.  9822,  to  grant  Najrfonal  Forest  status  to  certain 
lands  acquired  under  the  exchange  provisions  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  (SCRept.  1628) ;  and 

S.  2020,  authorizing  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  make 
gas  available  on  the  South  Barrow  gasfield,  Point  Bar- 
row,  Alaska,  to/the  civilian  community  of  Point  Bar- 
row,  with  amendment  (S.  Rept.  1629).  Page  10746 

Rollcall  Votes:  By  unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered 
that  any  rollcall  votes  ordered  on  Tuesday,  June  26,  will 
be  put  over  until  Wednesday,  June  27.  page  10743 

Funeral  of  Senator  Case:  It  was  announced  that  the 
Vko  President  has  appointed  the  following  Senators  to 
be  members  of  the  funeral  committee  for  the  late  Sena¬ 


tor  Case  (South  Dakota)':  Senators  Mundt,  Mansfield, 
Dirksen,  Hickenlooper(  Young  (North  Dakota),  Sten- 
nis,  Carlson,  Beall,  JTruska,  Curtis,  Cooper,  Cannon, 
Burdick,  Boggs,  and  Miller.  Pa9e  10819 

Tax  Rate  Extension:  Senate  passed  with  amendments 
(motion  to  reconsider  tabled,)  H.R.  11879,  extending 
for  1  year  /me  existing  normal-tax  rate  and  certain 
excise-tax/rates,  after  taking  die  following  actions  on 
amendnfents: 

Adapted :  All  committee  amendments  en  bloc,  which 
wept  thereafter  considered  as  original  text  for  purpose 
orfurther  amendment;  and 
Rejected:  Javits  amendment  providing  for  repeal  on 
July  1,  1962,  instead  of  October  1,  1962,  of  tax  on  trans¬ 
portation  of  persons  other  than  by  air;  Bush  amendment 
'to  permit  railroads  which  are  in  bankruptcy  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  10-percent  transportation  tax  after  June  30, 
1962^  and  McCarthy  amendment  to  repeal  the  com¬ 
munications  tax  effective  July  1, 1962. 

Senatesfnsisted  on  its  amendments,  asked  for  confer¬ 
ence,  and\ppointed  as  conferees  Senators  Byrd  (Vir¬ 
ginia),  KeriysLong  (Louisiana),  Williams  (Delaware), 
and  Carlson.  \  , 

Pages  10780,  ^0801-10808,  10810-10822,  10825-10826 

Reserve  Components:  H.R.  8773,  to  increase  lump¬ 
sum  readjustment  payments  to  reservists  who  are  invol¬ 
untarily  released  from\  active  duty,  was  passed  with 
committee  amendment.  \  pages  10826-10828 

Armed  Forces  Travel  Expenses:  Senate  passed  with¬ 
out  amendment  and  cleared  fbr  President  H.R.  7723,  to 
amend  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by  in¬ 
creasing  per  diem  rates  and  to  provide  reimbursement 
under  certain  circumstances  for  actual  expenses  incident 
to  travel.  \ 

S.  2554,  companion  bill,  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

\.  Page  10828 

Flathead  Indian  Irrigation  Project:  Senato  passed 
with  committee  amendment  S.  1912,  increasing'-author- 
izations  for  completion  of  the  Flathead  Indian  \riga- 
tion  project,  Montana.  pages  10828-1O829 
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Colombian  First  Lady:  Senate  adopted  immediately 
upon  its  submission  S.  Res.  355,  honoring  the  President 
of  Colombia  and  his  wife,  the  Honorable  Senora  Guil¬ 
lermo  Valencia,  now  visitors  to  the  U.S.,  and  expressing 
wishes  foKher  early  recovery  from  hospitalization. 

\  Poge  10828 

Carolina  Po^er:  H.R.  3840,  to  convey  certain  real 
property  of  the  uyS-  to  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co., 

was  passed  with  committee  amendment.  p09e  10829 

Armed  Services:  Senate  took  up  H.R.  11221,  to  increase 
quarters  allowance  for\rmed  services  personnel. 

Pages  10829-10830 

Legislative  Program:  MajVity  leader  announced  that 
the  next  major  bills  to  be  conWlered  by  Senate,  subject 
to  their  reporting,  are:  H.R.  i2i*u,  Sugar  Act  extension 
(approved  by  Finance  Committeevtoday) ;  H.R.  12061, 
Renegotiation  Act  extension  (not  y$t  reported) ;  H.R. 
1 1990,  debt  ceiling  increase  (not  yet  reported) ;  and  H.R. 
10606,  to  extend  and  improve  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  programs  under  social  security  (Reported  and 
to  be  considered  later  in  week) .  pages\o743-i  0744 

Confirmations:  One  Air  Force ‘and  numerob^  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  nominations  were  confirmed 

Page 

Nomination:  One  Army  nomination  was  received 

Page  10831 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad¬ 
journed  at  5:30  p.m.  until  noon  Tuesday,  June  26,  whe 
it  will  continue  on  H.R.  11221,  increasing  allowance  f6r 
Armed  Forces  quarters.  Page  /TO831 


.831 


Committee  Meetings 

( Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 


ALASKA  RAILROAD 


Committee  on  Commerce:  Committeedield  hearings  on 
S.  2413,  providing  for  the  economic  regulation  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
with  testimony  from  Harold  Sejuman,  accompanied  by 
Phillip  S.  Hughes,  both  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
Rupert  L.  Murphy,  Chainhan,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  and  John  he.  Carver,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  whywas  accompanied  by  Edwin  M. 


Fitch,  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Alasl 
Railroad. 

Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 


AID  TO  OYSTER  PRODUCERS 
Committee  on  Commerce:  The  Merchant 


arine  and 

Fisheries  Subcommittee  held  hearings  opt  H.R.  733 6, 
providing  supplementary  financial  assistance  to  oyster 
producers  in  distressed  oyster  production  areas,  with  tes¬ 
timony  from  Harold  E.  Crowther,  Bureau  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Fisheries,  Department  of  the  Interior;  and  William 
F.  Hildenbrand,  legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Boggs. 
Flearings  were  adjourned  subject  to  call. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


Committee  on  Finance :  Committee,  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  ordered  favorably  reported  with  amendment  H.R. 
12154,  proposed  Sugar  Act  amendments  of  1962. 
Amendment  would  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  modified  version  of 
S.  3290,  a  simjlar  measure. 


INVESTIGATION— AGVA 


Hear! 


lgs  continue  tomorrow. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  18  public  bills,  H.R.  12277-12294; 
4  private  bills,  H.R.  12295-12298;  and  2  resolutions, 
H.J/Res.  751  and  H.  Con.  Res.  499,  were  introduced. 


( 


Committee  on  Government  Operations :  The  Perma¬ 
nent/Subcommittee  on  Investigations  resumed  its  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  operations  and  activities  of  the  American 
Juild  of  Variety  Artists,  having  as  its  witnesses  Herbert 
fobi-ns,  a  Miami  Beach  hotel  owner;  Jerry  Baker, 
branch  manager  of  AGVA,  Miami;  Russell  Swann, 
ew  York  City;  Marjorie  Coat,  national  director  of  the 
sicKvand  relief  fund,  AGVA;  and  Jack  Bright,  an 
AGVA  official. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business:  Committee  began 
a  series  of  hearings  on  management  problems  of  small 


business,  with  especial  emphasis  on  such  problems  of 
very  small  firms  wrih  limited  financial  resources.  Wit¬ 
nesses  heard  were  William  Duvel,  Dun  &  Bradstreet; 
John  E.  Horne,  Administrator,  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration;  Dean  Clive  Dunham,  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi;  Richard  M.  Oddie,  Bank  of  America;  and  Harold 
B.  Maynard,  the  H.  B.  Maynaf^l  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


( 


Pages  10741-10742 


Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  folldv 

Nineteenth  report  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  entitled  “Commingling  of  Unitea\States 
and  Communist  Foreign  Aid”  (H.  Rept.  1907) ; 

H.R.  1 1405,  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  rep?! 
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The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
^reported  that  more  than  15  million 
Americans  own  listed  stocks.  An  untold 
number  of  stockholders  own  equities  in 
pension  funds  accrued  through  manage- 
mentNabor  contracts  and  relations. 
More  than  50  percent  of  all  American 
financial,  resources  is  undoubtedly  in 
stocks;  arid  in  the  past  6  months  ap- 
proximatelX$15°  billion  have  been  des¬ 
troyed  in  security  values,  according  to 
Barron’s  Financial  Weekly  of  June  18, 
1962.  \ 

Mr.  President,  Task  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  article  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  \ 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time 
to  act  when  brokers  and  banRss  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  sending  out  mimeo¬ 
graphed  collateral  calls  for  cash  or  catas¬ 
trophe  to  borrowers  who  have  invested  in 
the  security  of  America.  \ 

How  many  employees  in  industry  mwe 
been  informed  that  large  percentages  of 
their  pension  funds  accumulated  oveiS 
years  of  employment  have  vanished? 

A  market  crash  retards  capital  im¬ 
provements,  it  creates  unemployment,  it 
even  destroys  our  international  world 
prestige. 

The  solution  is  not  simple.  It  calls  for 
commonsense  and  experience.  Dun  and 
Bradstreet,  in  reporting  on  the  increase 
in  business  failures  last  week,  stated  that 
the  main  reason  for  failure  is  incom¬ 
petence.  The  second  reason  is  a  lack  of 
managerial  experience.  These  two  fac¬ 
tors  claimed  41.9  percent  and  36.1  per¬ 
cent,  respectively,  of  all  1961  Canadian 
business  failures  as  well,  according  to  Fi¬ 
nancial  Post,  June  16,  1962.  It  will  do 
no  good  to  attempt  to  create  confidence 
in  business  by  mouthing  words  alone  or 
by  threatening  retaliation.  It  is  time 
for  action  in  the  forms  of  positive  ap¬ 
proaches  to  encourage  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  to  resume  their  forward  progress 
toward  increased  production  and  world 
trade. 

Let  us  take  immediate  steps  to  revis/ 
with  prudence  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  investment  in  America.  /Let 
us  provide  immediate  tax  incentive/ now 
to  business  and  industry  so  that  we  can 
all  tool  up  and  increase  production  by 
bringing  wider  distribution  o /American 
produce  to  all  our  citizens  anythe  under¬ 
privileged  in  the  rest  of  the/world. 

“These  are  not  simply  my  ideas;  they 
are  the  ideas  of  laboring  men  and  busi¬ 
nessmen.  Industry  and  labor  should 
concentrate  on  increasing  production, 
not  decreasing  it. /This  is  no  time  for 
strikes.  / 

The  AmericargGovernment  must  con¬ 
centrate  on  improved  distribution  of  our 
gross  product;  with  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution  as/a  guide — and  it  is  a  guide — 
with  its  checks  and  balances;  yes,  with 
its  division  of  power  into  four  parts — the 
executive,  the  legislative,  the  judicial, 
and./iet  us  not  forget,  the  residuum  of 
po/er  back  in  the  States.  I  repeat:  The 
Constitution  is  a  guide  which  provides 
for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare 


and  the  securing  of  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

To  suggest  that  only  speculators  are 
being  hurt  is  ridiculous.  Fifteen  million 
Americans  own  stock.  Senators  own 
stock.  They  have  seen  stock  prices  go 
down,  in  some  instances,  50  percent.  So 
to  suggest  that  only  speculators  are  being 
hurt  is  ridiculous.  To  delay  the  neces¬ 
sary  correction  of  investment  and  col¬ 
lateral  rules  is  cruel  and  senseless.  What 
do  we  mean?  Some  of  the  rules  require 
collateral  of  70  percent  at  the  time  stock 
is  bought.  Now  that  has  all  been  wiped 
out.  People  have  had  to  sell  their  stock. 
We  can  get  the  economy  rolling  forward 
immediately  with  action  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  favorable  economic  climate. 

A  search  must  begin  immediately 
not  for  vacant  buildings  to  establish  re¬ 
lief  distribution  centers  but  for  potential 
areas  toward  which  increased  distribu¬ 
tion  of  our  gross  national  product  can  be 
channeled.  Only  by  improving  com¬ 
merce  can  the  Nation  flourish  generally; 
business  improve,  and  employment  in / 
crease.  Let  us  now  get  our  Yankee  in¬ 
genuity  back  to  work.  / 

\  Yankee  ingenuity  has  always/been 
adequate.  The  trouble  is  that  much  of 
it,\apparently,  has  not  beenr  active. 
There  is  too  much  faith  that  ETncle  Sam 
will  do  the  job.  But  something  more 
than  IJhole  Sam  is  required;  Of  course, 
it  is  necessary  that  Uncle  Sam  make  a 
change  in\he  rules.  But  then  we  must 
have  faith  in  our  great  country,  with 
its  great  potentialities.  There  must  be 
faith  on  the  part  o/the  American  people, 
many  of  whom  \ave  seen  the  value  of 
their  stock  depi/ciate. 

/  Exhibit  1 

Farewell  to /Recovery  V-The  Nation  May 
Be  Facing  a  Business  Downturn 

In  any  future  chronicle  ok  W all  Street — to 
be  written,  one  may  hopek  by  economic 
scholars  more  clear-eyed  tha\  those  with 
whicbrthe  Nation  lately  has  bekn  blessed — 
a  man  named  Edward  M.  Gilbert,  former 
president  of  the  E.  L.  Bruce  Co.,  vdll  com¬ 
mand  a  lengthy  chapter  all  his  owns.  Once 
'familiar  only  to  avid  readers  of  the  business 
and  society  columns,  Mr.  Gilbert,  whos.de- 
camped  for  Brazil  last  week  amidst  a  spkte 
of  ugly  charges,  ^ow  belongs  to  historic 
For  his  troubles  sprang  directly  from  the' 
drastic  decline  in  the  value  of  his  holdings 
in  Celotex  Corp.,  the  bulk  of  which  he  had 
acquired  with  borrowed  money.  In  order  to 
protect  his  equity  in  a  plunging  market,  it 
appears,  the  hard-pressed  Mr.  Gilbert  tapped 
his  own  corporate  till  for  roughly  $2  million. 
Literally  overnight,  as  a  consequence,  the 
erstwhile  tycoon  became  a  fugitive  from 
justice. 

In  the  process,  however,  Edward  Gilbert 
has  also  carved  out  an  enduring  niche  in  the 
annals  of  finance.  For  the  staggering  shift 
in  his  fortunes,  while  more  dramatic  than 
most,  serves  to  point  up  the  explosive  and 
far-reaching  impact  which  the  crash  in 
stocks  is  likely  to  have  on  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  United  States  has  suffered  a 
severe  jolt  to  its  pocketbook,  the  full  mag¬ 
nitude  of  which  remains  to  be  seen.  What  is 
growing  painfully  clear  is  that  the  effects 
will  not  be  confined  to  Wall  Street.  On  the 
contrary,  despite  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
reassurance  from  high  places,  as  well  as  an 
impressive  array  of  dated  bullish  statistics, 
signs  of  impending  trouble  are  multiplying 
fast.  Calling  a  downturn  in  production  and 


trade  is  a  chancy  and  thankless  proposition. 
Nonetheless,  the  evidence  suggests  tc / Bar¬ 
ron’s  that  the  short-lived  business  recovery — 
like  the  ill-fated  Kennedy  bull  market — has 
gone  by  the  board.  / 

Such  a  view,  to  be  sure,  currently  is  shared 
by  few.  To  judge  by  the  record,  most  ob¬ 
servers,  in  and  outside  of  Government,  re¬ 
main  optimistic  on  the  business  outlook.  In 
support  of  their  stand  the/can  cite  some  im¬ 
posing  figures,  including/a  continued  rise  in 
personal  income;  a  probable  recordbreaking 
second-quarter  gross /ational  product;  peak 
industrial  output  in/May;  high  employment 
and  brisk  automohne  sales.  Thus,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  told  a  Senate  committee 
last  week  that  /the  economy  is  still  moving 
ahead”  and  wfil  continue  to  do  so  at  least 
through  nei/spring.  Added  Mr.  Dillon,  with 
his  cutomaty  vast  aplomb:  “There  are  no 
signs  of  a/recession  now.” 

From/the  seats  of  the  mighty,  as  the 
United/ States  has  learned  more  than  once  to 
its  cpst,  the  visibility  tends  to  be  low.  Mr. 
Di/m  is  likely  to  prove  another  case  in  point. 
F/r  even  as  he  voiced  his  unruffled  forecast 
/f  continued  fair  weather,  the  economic  skies 
were  beginning  to  cloud.  Last  week,  for 
example,  the  Department  of  Commerce  dis¬ 
closed  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1962,  total 
corporate  profits,  as  well  as  manufacturers’ 
profit  margins,  failed  to  match  those  of  the 
previous  3  months.  Commerce  also  noted 
a  1 -percent  decline  in  retail  sales  for  May. 
Furthermore,  the  latest  weekly  figures  on 
production  and  trade  are  scarcely  reassuring. 
For  the  second  week  running,  freight  carload- 
ings  in  the  7  days  ended  June  9  dropped  be¬ 
low  the  comparable  year-ago  levels;  in  the 
same  week  department  store  sales  scored 
only  a  1-percent  gain  over  1961,  the  poorest 
showing  of  the  year.  Finally,  although 
leaders  of  industry  remain  outwardly  cheer¬ 
ful,  their  purchasing  agents  are  dour.  A 
business  confidence  index  compiled  every 
month  by  Purchasing  magazine  slipped  in 
June  to  a  17-month  low. 

While  inconclusive,  the  scattered  data  cited 
above  have  an  ominous  look.  Nor  is  one 
reassured  by  a  more  complete  profile  of  the 
latest  business  cycle,  provided  by  the  au¬ 
thoritative  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re¬ 
search.  In  its  annual  report,  dated  June 
1962,  the  bureau  compared  the  course  of  the 
recovery  which  began  in  February  1961  with 
that  of  its  postwar  predecessors.  By  each 
of  six  yardsticks — gross  national  product, 
industrial  production,  nonfarm  employ¬ 
ment,  personal  income,  retail  sales  and 
corporate  profits — the  1961-62  upturn  stands 
revealed  as  more  or  less  seriously  laggard. 
Since  January,  the  business  pickup  thus  has 
^fallen  short  not  merely  of  inflated  official 
yea  rend  predictions,  but  also  of  the  post¬ 
war  average.  As  to  the  future,  NBER  is  dis¬ 
creetly  mum.  Nonetheless,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  >out  of  29  so-called  lending  indicators, 
roughry  half  reached  their  highs  last  fall 
and  winter. 

Even  jNor  to  Black  Monday,  then,  the 
recovery  halting  and  uneasy.  To  its 

burdens  has  Now  been  added  the  weight  of 
a  major  decline  in  the  stock  market,  which, 
to  change  the  Ngure  of  speech,  has  been 
called  the  only  barometer  capable  of  creating 
its  own  weather.  True  enough  in  the  past — 
three  out  of  four  crashes  in  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  have  been  followed  by  sluhips  in  busi¬ 
ness  activity — the  metaphor,  even  in  a  day 
and  age  which  would  Hike  to  reject  old 
shibboleths,  slogans,  andS.  myths,  remains 
uncomfortably  timely.  Nokis  it  hard  to 
see  why  this  should  be  so.  Nhe  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  estimated  that  the 
United  States  boasts  over  15  million  share¬ 
holders.  According  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Philadelphia,  stocks  accounted  for 
nearly  half  of  the  public’s  financial  resources 
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atNfhe  end  of  1959  (and  doubtless  a  higher 
percentage  2  years  later).  Finally,  in  the 
past  '6  months — and  especially  in  recent 
weeks-\the  plunge  has  wiped  out  an  esti¬ 
mated  SISO  billion  in  security  values. 
While  mitch  of,  this  sum  may  have  existed 
only  on  pamper,  people  are  unmistakably 
poorer.  \ 

The  impact  On  business  is  apt  to  be  equally 
profound.  On  ''■this  score  most  observers 
dwell  on  the  blote  to  confidence,  a  psycho¬ 
logical  element  in  Corporate  decision  making 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  A  falling  stock 
market,  however,  also  has  a  direct  effect  upon 
corporate  activities.  In\ : few  cases,  like  that 
of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Gilbert,  it  suddenly 
lays  bare  an  overextended  financial  position; 
throughout  industry,  by  definition,  it  shrinks 
equity  values.  On  both  counts  it  thereby 
tends  to  make  lenders  more  tightfisted.  At 
the  same  time,  of  course,  a  market  crash 
dries  up  the  sources  of  risk  capital.  Since 
the  turn  of  the  year,  according  to  \  recent 
estimate  by  the  SEC,  registrations  covering 
approximately  $500  million  worth  of\pro- 
spective  new  issues,  filed  by  130-odd  cMn- 
panies,  have  been  withdrawn.  Finally,  \s 
Alan  Greenspan  has  demonstrated  so  per\ 
suasively,  “a  fall  in  stock  prices  *  *  *  will 
induce  a  fall  in  the  ratio  of  present  worth 
of  discounted  expected  future  earnings  to 
newly  produced  capital,”  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  a  decline  in  industry’s  propensity 
to  invest.  Sooner  or  later,  in  short,  both 
consumers  and  businessmen  feel  the  pinch. 

That  painful  day  may  now  be  close  at 
hand.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  idle  to  pre¬ 
tend,  as  Washington  has  done,  that  nobody 
has  been  hurt  but  speculators,  or  that,  as 
one  inspired  Wall  Streeter  put  it  the  other 
evening,  the  market  has  completed  a  healthy 
readjustment.  If  the  past  be  any  guide, 
difficult  times  lie  ahead.  Reasonable  men 
may  differ  as  to  how  to  deal  with  adversity. 
However,  the  first  step  surely  is  to  recognize 
that  it  exists. 


NEW  DECLARATION  OP  FREEDOM 
URGED 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  717) 
declaring  January  1,  1963,  as  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Proclamation  Day,  to  commemorate 
the  100  th  anniversary  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  freeing  of  the  slaves. 

Thereafter,  there  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
200)  providing  that  a  Century  of  Free¬ 
dom  Committee  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  in  order  to  prepare  appropri¬ 
ate  national  ceremonies  and  to  assist 
State,  civil,  patriotic,  hereditary,  and 
historical  organizations  in  their  local 
celebrations.  This  is,  of  course,  anadeal 
time  to  reemphasize  and  give/  wider 
public  knowledge  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  past  century  of/American 
Negroes.  / 

At  the  same  time,  this  would  also  be  an 
excellent  occasion  on  which  to  reaffirm 
the  inalienable  rights  of  all  Americans 
of  every  race  and  ci/ed.  Last  year  I 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  45) 
requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  freedom/m  commemoration  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  I  wish 
to  reiterate  th/t  idea.  What  better  op¬ 
portunity  coyld  there  be  for  the  leader 
of  our  country  to  step  forward  proudly 
to  confinh  the  individual  rights  of 
American  citizens  than  in  anniversary 
of  an  event  already  recognized  in  both 
this  country  and  in  the  x’est  of  the  world 
as  ohe  of  the  great  triumphs  of  human 
rights.  In  this  period  in  our  struggle 


with  communism,  a  system  which  sub¬ 
ordinates  human  rights  to  the  rights  of 
the  state,  it  would  be  desirable  and 
highly  effective  to  restate  our  faith  in 
human  dignity  and  freedom. 

An  American  declaration  of  freedom 
would  echo  around  the  world.  Just  as 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  stirred 
public  opinion  in  England  toward  the 
Union  while  official  consensus  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  friendly  to  the  Confederacy, 
so  a  new  declaration  could  influence 
today’s  populations,  particularly  those  of 
the  emerging  nations.  These  are  people 
whom  we  must  reach.  As  Americans,  we 
are  proud  of  our  heritage.  We  must  take 
every  opportunity  to  remind  the  people 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  cross  burners 
and  racists  in  our  own  land,  of  this 
heritage  and  of  our  continuing  dedica¬ 
tion  to  justice  and  liberty  for  all. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  learn  that 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  not 
universally  acclaimed  when  it  was  first 
promulgated.  The  antiadministration 
\nress  was  quick  to  heap  criticism  on  Lin¬ 
coln.  Northern  and  southern  critics 
alike  responded,  from  the  New  York 
Herald — whiGh  called  the  proclamation 
“unnecessary,  unwise,  ill-timed,  impra/ 
ticable/and  outside  the  Constitution/— 
to  the  V Richmond  Examiner — which 
called  it  \he  “most  startling  poetical 
crime  and  the  most  stupid  politic/  blun¬ 
der  known  irk  American  history.”  The 
Ashland,  Ohio\  Journal  calMl  Lincoln 
a  “tyrant  and  aXusurper.”  Xn  the  1862 
gubernatorial  election  in  New  York,  the 
soon-to-be-enacted \emancipation  was 
used  by  supporters  oXSeymour  in  their 
efforts  to  defeat  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date,  Wadsworth.  /  \ 

Fortunately,  Lincoln  was  not  dis¬ 
suaded  by  these  pressures,  syen  though 
on  two  sepaime  occasion/  he  was 
tempted  to  mgraify  or  forget  me  whole 
plan.  Instead,  he  announced  it\several 
months  in  advance,  and  allowed  tirne  for 
the  public/to  adjust  to  the  idea.  Bysset- 
ting  the/proclamation  at  the  New  Years’ 
date,  he  was  able  to  capture  the  holiday 
spirii/ and  to  encourage  the  notion  that 
it  yas  a  time  to  begin  new  things. 

/We  are  again  at  such  a  crossroad, 
/here  are  no  slaves  to  be  freed  and  no 
civil  wars  to  be  fought,  but  throughout 
the  world  freedom  is  faced  with  very  real 
challenges  against  which  the  strength  of 
America  is  dedicated. 

Important  advances  in  civil  rights 
have  been  made  in  the  century  since 
the  emancipation;  but,  as  all  of  us 
know,  there  is  much  still  to  be  done.  No 
American  citizen  an  rest  until  every 
other  person  is  treated  with  equal  dig¬ 
nity  and  the  goal  of  liberty  for  all  is  at¬ 
tained.  Adoption  of  my  resolution  would 
help  assure  that  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Emanipation  Proclamation  will  be 
more  than  a  glance  to  the  past.  I  urge 
that  we  use  this  anniversary  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  new  declaration  of  freedom  to 
serve  as  a  definition  for  the  future. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neubep.ger  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


ADMINISTRATION  SUGAR  BILL 
SHOULD  REPLACE  HOUSE  BILL 

Mi'.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
this  morning’s  Washington  Post  carried 


an  editorial  entitled  “Sugar  and  Spite.” 
It  is  a  sharply  worded  but  entirely  justi¬ 
fied  critique  of  the  sugar  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  House  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  passed  last  week  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  in  the  past,  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  the  House  action  was  such  as  to 
leave  the  Senate  only  a  very  few  days 
in  which  to  consider  this  legislatidn, 
which  has  important  implications  for 
domestic  sugar  growers  and  foreign  sugar 
interests,  as  well  as  for  the  sugar  con¬ 
sumers. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  administration 
proposed  a  bill  which  provides  a  fair, 
reasonable  solution  to  the  sugar  prob¬ 
lem.  Unfortunately,  the  House  rejected 
the  most  important  features  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  bill,  in  favor  of  a  cumber¬ 
some  legilsative  vehicle  that  allocates 
U.S.  sugar  imports  among  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  countries,  with  no  apparent  logic 
except  the  varying  pressures  brought  by 
well-heeled  sugar  lobbyists. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  expires  on  June 
30.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  better  to 
pass  no  new  sugar  legislation,  rather  than 
to  adopt  the  country-by-country  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  House  bill.  As  a  form  of 
foreign  aid,  this  allocation  of  the  sugar 
quota  has  little  to  recommend  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  be  far  better  to  make  cash 
donations  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the 
countries  involved,  rather  than  to  parcel 
out  subsidies  to  the  owners  of  sugar 
operations  in  these  nations,  whose  ac¬ 
tivities  may  have  little  or  no  relation 
to  the  longrun  development  aims  of  our 
foreign-aid  programs. 

The  administration  sugar  bill  is  a 
good  one.  It  has  wide  sponsorship  in  the 
Senate,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  it  will  be  approved  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted, 
and  that  the  House  version  be  rejected 
emphatically.  My  concern  about  this 
will,  of  course,  extend  to  any  “com¬ 
promise”  adopted  in  the  House-Senate 
conference  which  is  likely  to  take  place. 
So  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  there 
can  be  no  compromise  between  ear¬ 
marked  subsidies  to  foreign  producers 
and  the  administration  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  from  this  morning’s  Washington 
Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  that  an  article  by 
Jack  Steele,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  on  Saturday,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Steele’s  article  reports  on  the  substan¬ 
tial  fees  which  would  be  earned  by 
Washington  lobbyists  for  oversea  sugar 
interests  if  the  House  bill  were  enacted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  25,  1962] 
Sugar  and  Spite 

There  are  welcome  sounds  in  the  Senate  of 
resistance  to  the  highhanded  manner  in 
which  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
drafted  the  sugar  legislation  that  went  whiz¬ 
zing  through  the  lower  Chamber  with  accus¬ 
tomed  speed.  Members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  where  hearings  con¬ 
cluded  Saturday,  are  bristling  with  irrita¬ 
tion  at  the  tactics  of  the  House  group,  which 
has  a  habit  of  dumping  complex  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  into  the  hopper  when  there  are  only- 
days  left  before  the  existing  law  expires. 
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“This  is  the  worst  sugar  bill  I  have  ever 
seen,”  was  the  tart  remark  of  Senator  Byrd, 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Iron¬ 
ically,  it  was  passed  by  the  House  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  farm  bill  was  killed  amid 
cries  of  “regimentation.”  Yet,  as  Senator 
Gore  noted,  the  House  saw  no  such  defect 
in  a  sugar  bill  that  imposes  the  most 
stringent  controls  in  order  to  protect  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  all  seems  to  depend  on  whose 
quota  is  being  fixed. 

As  Senator  Fulbright  remarked,  there  is 
little  justification  for  treating  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion*  in  a  special  category  apart  from  the 
farm  bill.  It  may  be  that  in  1934,  when  the 
present  program  originated,  its  tariff  features 
justified  some  special  treatment.  But  no  one 
then  contemplated  that  the  program  would 
swell  into  a  vast  global  boondoggle  in  which 
the  consumer  is  asked  to  pay  premium  prices 
for  imported  sugar  in  order  to  conceal  the 
subsidy  granted  for  domestic  beet  and  cane 
growers. 

***** 

In  short,  in  order  to  hide  that  “sore 
thumb”  in  a  thicket  of  subsidies,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  paid  out  $672  million  last  year 
to  protect  the  domestic  industry  and  under¬ 
write  an  extravagant  program  of  bonus  pay¬ 
ments  to  oversea  producers.  *  *  *  But  there 
are  other  mysteries  about  sugar  that  Sena¬ 
tors  Gore,  Fulbright,  and  the  redoubtable 
Paul  Douglas  will  want  to  examine. 

How,  for  example,  did  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  riddle  the  sugar  bill  with  so  much 
unexplained  favortism?  Why  were  15  new 
areas  brought  into  the  quota  program  while 
sand  wais  tossed  in  the  eyes  of  nearby 
friendly  countries?  One  such  country  is  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Ironically,  when  Ra¬ 
fael  Trujillo  was  dictator,  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  leaned  over  backward  to  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  offense  to  the  Dominican  regime.  But 
now  that  a  democratically  oriented  govern¬ 
ment  is  struggling  to  prevail  against  left- 
wing  and  rightwing  extremism,  the  sugar 
legislation  passed  by  the  House  does  as  little 
as  possible  to  help. 

There  is  an  uproar  now  in  Santo  Domingo, 
where  the  residents  are  unaware  of  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  congressional  politics.  They  can’t 
understand  why  such  remote  countries  as 
Mauritius  and  the  Fiji  Islands  are  awarded 
quotas  when  hemisphere  republics  highly  de¬ 
pendent  on  sugar  exports  are  brushed  aside. 
Senator  Ftjlbright  remarked  on  the  lavish 
lobbying  prompted  by  the  present  system. 
How  much  of  a  part  did  this  play?  Isn’t  it 
time  to  drop  a  blockbuster  on  a  lobby  that 
seems  to  swarm  like  fruit  flies  on  Capitol  Hill 
whenever  the  sugar  melon  is  being  carved? 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

June  23,  1962] 

A  Unique  Probe — Hill  Unit  Asks  Who 
Did  Get  the  Sugar 
(By  Jack  Steele) 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  today  or¬ 
dered  all  sugar  industry  lobbyists  to  file  full 
reports  of  their  fees  and  expenses  before  the 
Senate  acts  on  a  House-passed  bill  which  is 
enmeshed  in  a  lobbying  scandal. 

The  unique  order  applies  to  have  lobbyists 
hired  by  both  foreign  and  domestic  sugar 
producers,  who  would  collect  nearly  $600 
million  a  year  in  “subsidies”  under  the 
House-approved  bill.  The  subsidies  ulti¬ 
mately  would  be  paid  by  U.S.  consumers. 

The  action  was  demanded  by  Senator  J. 
William  Fulbright,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  was  ordered  by 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  as  acting  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee. 

It  came  after  the  Finance  group  devoted 
a  stormy  8-hour  hearing  yesterday  largely 
to  efforts  to  unravel  the  hefty  fees  paid  to 
lobbyists  for  foreign  sugar  interests  to  induce 


Congress  to  boost  their  sugar  quotas  or 
establish  new  ones. 

THREE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FIRMS 

The  committee  revealed  that  at  least  three 
Washington  lobbying  firms  stand  to  collect 
fat  “contingent”  fees  if  the  House-passed 
sugar  bill  is  enacted.  They  are: 

The  law  firm  of  Oscar  Chapman,  former 
Interior  Secretary,  which  represents  sugar 
producers  of  Mexico. 

The  law  firm  of  Donald  Dawson,  onetime 
White  House  aid  to  former  President  Tru¬ 
man,  which  represents  sugar  producers  of 
India. 

The  consulting  firm  of  A.  S.  Nemir  Asso¬ 
ciates,  which  represents  the  sugar  and  alco¬ 
hol  producers  of  Brazil. 

Fulbright  said  that,  while  such  fees  are 
legal,  the  American  people  and  Congress 
have  a  right  to  know  “what  kind  of  pressures 
are  being  generated  for  legislation”  that 
would  cost  consumers  $600  million  a  year. 

He  also  charged  that  most  lobbyists  for 
foreign  sugar  interests  were  violating  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  by  failing  to 
file  with  the  Justice  Department  complete 
reports  of  their  fees  and  expenses. 

Douglas  promptly  ordered  the  committee’s 
staff  to  send  telegrams  to  all  lobbyists  who 
have  pushed  the  sugar  bill,  directing  them 
to  file  such  reports  with  the  committee  im¬ 
mediately. 

He  charged  U.S.  consumers  have  footed  the 
bill  for  more  than  $4  billion  in  “subsidies”  to 
foreign  and  domestic  sugar  producers  in  the 
last  15  years  and  that  the  House  bill  would 
add  $2.5  billion  to  this  in  the  next  5  years. 

Noting  that  '  lobbyists  for  more  than  a 
score  of  countries — ranging  from  South 
Africa  to  the  Fiji  Islands — were  seeking  to 
sell  more  sugar  to  the  United  States  at 
prices  nearly  3  cents  a  pound  above  the  world 
market,  Douglas  asked : 

“Do  you  think  there  is  no  limit  to  Uncle 

CJorn’c  ^  c^va•pcep9’, 

Chapman,  first  of  the  foreign  lobbyists  to 
appear  before  the  Finance  Committee,  was 
asked  by  Senator  Thruston  Morton,  Repub¬ 
lican  of  Kentucky,  about  his  fees. 

The  former  Interior  Secretary  said  his 
firm  was  paid  a  retainer  of  $60,000  a  year  by 
Mexican  sugar  interests  and  a  “small  per¬ 
centage”  as  a  contingent  fee.  The  latter 
turned  out  to  be  25  cents  a  ton  for  any  in¬ 
crease  in  Mexico’s  sugar  quota. 

This  contingent  fee,  under  the  House  bill, 
would  add  $26,750  to  the  fee  of  Chapman’s 
firm  this  year — bringing  it  to  $76,750.  The 
fee  presumably  would  continue  for  5  years 
under  the  House-passed  bill. 

CONTINGENT  FEE 

James  W.  Riddell,  a  Dawson  partner,  said 
his  firm  would  collect  $99,000  in  fees,  plus 
$15,000  in  expenses,  from  Indian  sugar  in¬ 
terests  under  the  House  bill. 

He  denied  at  first  this  was  a  contingent 
fee,  but  finally  admitted  to  Fulbright  that 
the  Dawson  firm  would  collect  only  $50,000 
and  $5,000  in  expenses  if  India  got  no  sugar 
quota.  The  House  bill  would  give  India  its 
first  sugar  quota  of  130,000  tons. 

Albert  S.  Nemir  said  Brazil  sugar  producers 
would  pay  his  firm  a  minimum  fee  of  $25,- 
000,  plus  a  “small”  contingent  fee  based  on 
the’  value  of  all  Brazilian  sugar  sold  to  the 
United  States^ 


OPPOSITION  TO  TAX  DEDUCTION 
FOR  EXPENSES  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  LOBBYING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
in  yesterday’s  New  York  Times  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Clarke,  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  windfall  for  business  pressure 
groups  that  would  result  if  section  3  of 


the  tax  bill,  as  presently  drafted,  were 
enacted.  Incidentally,  that  sections  was 
included  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  ir  is  now 
in  the  bill.  / 

This  is  the  provision  which/authorizes 
a  tax  deduction  for  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  lobbying/  There  is  no 
question  that  the  efiecyof  this  section 
would  be  a  substantial/gain  for  business 
lobbying  groups.  No  such  assistance 
would  be  available  to  private  individuals 
lobbying  for  causes  in  which  they  be¬ 
lieve —  be  they  L«t,  right,  or  center — or 
for  groups,  sue/ as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  whiejz  do  not  have  a  “business 
interest”  in  legislation. 

On  Aprir  6  of  this  year,  I  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the/Senate  Finance  Committee,  at 
my  own  request,  to  testify  against  this 
section.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  /Testimony  be  printed  at  this  point 
iiyrhe  Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
oonsent  that  Mr.  Clarke’s  letter  to  the 
Tditor  of  the  New  York  Times  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Proxmire 
lobbying  activities 

I  oppose  the  tax  deduction  for  lobbying 
expenses  because  it  would  give  a  thoroughly 
unjustified  tax  advantage  to  special  business 
interests  over  the  public  interest. 

Contributions  to  lobbying  organizations 
that  fight  for  their  ideals — be  they  left,  right, 
or  center — are  not  tax  deductible.  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  groups  like  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  Americans  for  Constitu¬ 
tional  Action,  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  are  prohibited  by  law  from  tax 
exemption. 

But  if  this  provision  is  enacted,  special 
interest  business  groups,  whose  financial  in¬ 
terests  may  run  counter  to  the  public  inter¬ 
est,  will  get  a  juicy  tax  break. 

This  proposed  new  tax  deduction  is  the 
one  part  of  the  bill  that  is  flatly  opposed  by 
the  Treasury. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  significant 
changes  made  in  the  law  in  years  on  which 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con¬ 
ducted  no  hearings. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  allow  businesses 
and  trade  associations,  but  not  the  ordinary 
citizen  nor  the  individual  specialist,  to  de- 
v.  duct  costs  incurred  in  connection  with  pro- 
tnoting  or  opposing  particular  legislation. 
The  bill  as  presently  written  would  allow  de¬ 
ductions  for  not  only  the  expenses  of  appear¬ 
ance^  before  congressional  committees,  but 
also  expenses  involved  in  personal  contacts 
with  individual  Members  of  the  Congress, 
personalyontacts  with  State  and  local  offi¬ 
cials,  andXall  expenses  incurred  by  trade 
associations\n  propagandizing  a -particular 
point  of  view  Vith  their  individual  members. 

I  consider  this  provision  of  the  bill  wholly 
indefensible  on  Jseveral  different  grounds. 
First,  from  a  legislative  standpoint,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  held  no  hearings 
on  this  particular  measure.  Certainly  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  for  the  general 
public  to  be  heard  by  t\e  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  this  subject  before  the  legis¬ 
lation  is  enacted.  \ 

Second,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  section 
3  of  the  bill  represents  a  change  in  a  long¬ 
standing  principle  which  has  been  supported 
on  several  occasions  by  Federal  spurts,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Supreme  Court.  TheNInternal 
Revenue  Code  provides  for  deductions  only 
for  "ordinary  and  necessary”  expenses.  It 
is  far  outside  the  “ordinary  and  necessary” 
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inixpme-producing  procedures  of  business  to 
attempt  to  influence  legislative  decisions. 
WhilK  the  Treasury  Department  has  appar¬ 
ently  npt  attempted  to  enforce  fully  its  pres¬ 
ent  regulations,  dereliction  of  duty  should 
not  be  a  justification  for  legislative  change. 

Third,  til's  proposed  change  can  be  criti¬ 
cized  on  equity  grounds.  It  clearly  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  discriminates  in  favor  of  business 
lobbying  and  Against  lobbying  by  private 
citizens  or  individual  specialists.  Thus  the 
provision  serves  to\ig  the  odds  against  leg¬ 
islation  for  the  general  well-being,  and  in 
favor  of  specialized  legislation  for  the  few. 
It  is  difficult  enough  att  present  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  legislator,  to  obtain  information  on 
both  sides  of  the  questions  upon  which  we 
must  legislate.  In  effect,  the  new  provision 
means  that  some  tax  funds  how  coming  to 
Uncle  Sam  will  be  returned  to  businesses  and 
trade  associations  in  order  that  they  can 
present  their  case  more  effectively^  while  at 
the  same  time  discouraging  individuals,  who 
presumably  have  less  capacity  to  meM  lob¬ 
bying  costs,  from  incurring  those  \osts. 
Thus  the  flow  of  information  to  legislators 
is  diverted  so  that  it  comes  more  fre&iy 
from  certain  sources  and  is  less  available 
from  other  sources. 

Fourth,  the  proposed  section  can  be  criti¬ 
cized  on  economic  grounds.  The  Federal 
Government,  through  this  measure,  will  be 
subsidizing  the  diversion  of  resources  away 
from  productive  output  for  the  benefit  of  the 
national  economy  into  specialized  propa¬ 
gandizing  purposes  designed  solely  to  benefit 
the  few.  These  proposed  deductions  are  not 
equivalent  to  deductions  for  advertising. 
Advertising  is  intended  to  disseminate 
knowledge  to  the  many  about  products 
which  are  available  in  the  market.  The 
proposed  deductions  are  for  expenses  de¬ 
signed  to  influence  the  few  for  the  special 
benefit  of  a  few. 

The  proposed  provision  on  lobbying  ex¬ 
penses  will  not  only  discriminate  against  cer¬ 
tain  nonprofit  lobbying  organizations,  such 
as  the  Leagues  of  Women  Voters.  These  or¬ 
ganizations,  like  industry  trade  associations, 
are  usually  nonprofit  and  are  generally  not 
subject  to  tax  on  their  own  activities.  How¬ 
ever,  contributions  to  these  organizations, 
like  contributions  to  industry  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  are  only  deductible  by  the  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  extent  that  the  contributions  are 
not  used  by  the  associations  to  support  lob¬ 
bying  activities.  Section  3,  of  H.R.  10650, 
would  permit  contributions  to  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  to  be  deductible  even  though  the 
contributions  were  used  by  the  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  for  lobbying  purposes.  This  change 
would  be  made  on  the  grounds  that  the  con- / 
tributions  were  “ordinary  and  necessary? 
business  expenses.  However,  contributions 
to  organizations  such  as  the  League  of  Mo- 
men  Voters  would  not  be  deductible  to  the 
extent  that  the  League  engaged  in  lobbying 
activities  because  the  contributions/in  that 
case — under  the  proposed  bill — wo/rid  not  be 
considered  as  “ordinary  and  necessary”  busi¬ 
ness  expenses.  Therefore,  the  /bill  tends  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  lobbying  activities 
by  industry  trade  associations  and  against 
lobbying  activities  by  certain  other  groups 
which  have  been  of  greajr  assistance  to  leg¬ 
islators  in  the  past. 

[From  the  New  Yorl/ Times,  June  24,  1962] 
Tax  Am  for  Lobbyists — Windfall  for  Pres¬ 
sure  Groups  Seen  in  Section  3  of  Bill 
To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

In  the  current  controversy  over  new  tax 
legislation  a/very  important  provision  of  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  escaped  public  at¬ 
tention i  / 1  refer  to  section  3  of  H.R.  10650,  a 
sectiopr  added  to  the  administration’s  bill  by 
the  House  and  opposed  (though  without  any 
comment)  by  Secretary  Dillon  in  his  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  Finance  Committee  on 
April  2. 


Section  3  as  it  passed  the  House  would 
permit  a  tax  deduction  for  costs  relating  to 
appearances  before,  presentation  of  state¬ 
ments  to,  or  communications  sent  to  a  legis¬ 
lative  body,  legislative  committee  or  indi¬ 
vidual  legislator  (Federal,  State,  or  local),  if 
the  expenses  are  otherwise  ordinary  and  nec¬ 
essary  business  expenses. 

A  further  deduction  is  allowed  for  the  por¬ 
tion  of  dues  paid  an  organization  which  is 
used  for  legislative  expenses,  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  related  to  the  businesses  of  its 
members,  as  well  as  for  the  expense  of  com¬ 
munication  of  information  between  the  tax¬ 
payer- and  the  organization  with  respect  to 
legislation. 

Section  3  does  not  permit  deduction  of 
expenses  incurred  in  efforts  to  influence  the 
public  (e.g.,  through  advertising)  or  of  ex¬ 
penses  connected  with  political  compaigns; 
but  this  provision  is  under  attack  by  the 
advertising  industry,  certain  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  public  utility  companies. 

FOWER  IMBALANCE 

As  Senator  Paul  Douglas  pointed  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  Finance  Committee  hearings,  section 
3  constitutes  a  windfall  for  business  pressure 
groups  and  would  seriously  accentuate  the 
already  existing  power  imbalance  between 
^anized  producer  economic  interests  on 
tlA  one  hand  and  consumer  and  ideologicaj, 
interests  on  the  other. 

ForN,he  first  time,  profitmaking  organisa¬ 
tions  would  be  granted  deductions  toy  the 
lobbyingXactivities  they  conduct.  Business 
men  or  firms  could  deduct  dues  paid? to  lob¬ 
bying  organizations,  provided  these /organiza¬ 
tions  act  in  behalf  of  legislation  irr  which  the 
contributor  hak  a  business  interest. 

Unfortunately\section  3  grants  no  corre¬ 
sponding  benefit  tV those  lobbying  organiza¬ 
tions  (such  as  the  Deague  eff  Women  Voters, 
NAACP,  and  Committee  /tor  Constitutional 
Government)  whose  acl/ocacy  of  legislation 
springs  from  their  ide>«T3s.of  justice  or  gene- 
eral  ideological  commitments,  which  have  no 
direct  connection  wjth  theirSpiembers’  “busi¬ 
ness  interests.’ 

If  enacted,  thj£  “sleeper”  pr&vision  of  the 
current  tax  biUr  might  very  well\n  the  long 
run  have  a  far  more  profound  effect  upon 
the  American  economy  and  polity  than  the 
President’s/  much-debated  dividends  with¬ 
holding  /and  investment  credit  proposals. 

Robert  H.  Clarf 
Pri/Tceton,  N.J.,  June  15,  1962. 


JVTET  AGRICULTURE— WHY  IT 
HAS  MADE  LITTLE  PROGRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
in  the  current  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  quarterly  review,  there  is  a  very  fine 
article  entitled  “Soviet  Agriculture 
Marks  Time,”  written  by  a  competent 
scholar  named  Alex  Nove. 

One  of  the  most  significant  political 
developments  internationally  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  the  great  failure  of 
Communist  agriculture.  Many  people 


have  just  assumed  that  this  failure  wa 
related  to  drought  or  to  some  natui^l 
development  in  the  SovietJJnion.  Same 
persons  have  contended  that  the /fail¬ 
ure  of  Soviet  agriculture  is  due /to  the 
centralized  control  and  the  lack  of  in¬ 
dividual  incentive  and  individual  free¬ 
dom  and  opportunity  for  farmers — the 
kind  of  individual  opportunity  that 
farmers  have  in  this  country. 

This  study  by  Alec  Nove  discusses  in 
some  detail  the  very  smous  agriculture 
problems  the  Russians  have. 

The  article  is  significant  in  implying 
the  advantage  the/free  world  has  over  the 
Communist  world  because  our  farmers 
are  increasingly  more  productive,  where¬ 
as  agricultuiVproductivity. in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Jreen  brought  to  a  surprising 
halt. 

I  wank"  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  ir/ spite  of  the  vast  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  spite  of 
the  /lew  lands  program,  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  effort  to  bring  new  land  into  pro- 
iction,  any  country  has  engaged  in, 
A and  which  has  brought  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  new  land  into  produc¬ 
tion,  what  has  happened  is  very  start¬ 
ling. 

The  plan  of  the  Soviet  Unioil  was  to 
have  in  1961  155.2  million  tons  of  grain. 
Their  performance  was  only  137.2  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  grain. 

The  Soviets  planned  to  have  11.8  tons 
of  meat.  Their  performance  was  8.8 
tons  of  meat.  They  planned  to  have  78.4 
tons  of  milk;  62.5  million  tons  was  their 
performance. 

Even  more  dramatic,  I  think,  is  the 
record  of  what  has  happened  in  grain 
production  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Primarily  because  of  the  rectification 
of  some  of  the  extreme  mistakes  made 
by  Stalin,  there  was  an  expansion  of 
Soviet  agriculture  between  1953  and 
1958.  Since  1958,  whereas  in  the  free 
world,  and  dramatically  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  productivity  has 
enormously  increased,  in  the  Soviet 
Union  the  total  grain  harvest  has  actual¬ 
ly  dropped.  It  dropped  from  a  high  of 
\141.2  million  tons  of  production  in  1958 
137.3  million  tons  last  year,  with  no 
indication  of  any  substantial  increase. 

l\ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tableNm  page  578  of  the  article  in  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  to  which  I  have  been  re¬ 
ferring  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being\no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  b\  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

\l959 

1960 

1961 

Total  grain  harvest _ 

Harvested  in  virgin  lands _ _ 

82.5 
27. 1 

85.6 
37.  6 

106.8 

28.0 

4.8 

127.6 

63.6 

23.8 

105.0 

38.5 

10.5 

141.2 

58.8 

22.0 

125SQ 

65.3s 

19.1 

134.3 
69. 1 

X  18.8 

137.3 
(9  ' 
14.8 

Harvested  in  Kazakhstan _ 

5.4 

7.7 

1  Not  available. 

Sources:  For  1953-60,  Narodnoe  khozyaistvo  S.S.S.R.  v.  1960  godu,  pp.  440-441;  for  1961,  Pravda,  Mar.' 


,1962. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  are  involved 
in  the  Soviet  Union’s  startling  failure  to 
advance  in  agriculture  are  detailed  on 
page  579  of  this  article.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  Soviets  have  engaged  in  one 


campaign  after  another  to  step  up'kpe- 
cific  production  in  particular  ares 
These  campaigns  have  been  incredibly 
mistaken,  because  what  they  have  done 
is  persuade  the  Communist  managers 
and  others  who  are  in  charge  of  pro- 
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SENATE 


1.  SUGAR.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  with  amendments H.  R.  12154,  the  sugar 

bill  (S.  Rept.  1631) (p.  10834).  This  bill  was  made  the  unfinished  business 
(p.  10881).  Sen.  Morton  submitted  two  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
the  bill  (p.  10834). 

2.  FORESTRY.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  9822,  to  grant  national  for^  status 

to  lands  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  national  forests  acquired  u  r  the 

ex^/ange  provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  This  bill  will  now  be  it  to 

:  President,  pp.  10870-1 

Passed  as  reported  S.  3112,  to  add  approximately  18,100  acres  of  land- 
utilization  project  lands  to  the  Pike  National  Forest  in  Colo. ,  and  approxir 
ly  249,700  acres  of  such  lands  to  the  Carson  and  Santa  Fe  National  Forests  in 
N.  Mex,  pp.  10869-70  <;i  .  •  . 


•  'tV 
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3.  CONTRACTS:  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION.  Concurred  In  the  House  amendment  to  S.  3203,  to 
extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  for  two  years,  until  June  30,  1964.  This 
bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  10871-2 

\  \  L 

4.  EXPORT  CONTROL.  Conferees  were  appointed  by  both  Houses  on  S.  3161,  to  continue 
the  authority  for  regulation  of  exports  for  three  years,  until  June  30,/1965. 
pp.\0879,  10921-2 

5.  FARM  LABOR.  Sen,  Williams,  N.  J. ,  criticized  opposition  to  S.  1129/to  author¬ 

ize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  improved  programs  of  recruitment,  trans¬ 
port  at  ion, \etc.  ,  for  agricultural  workers,  stated  that  "some  of/the  Nation's 
most  powerful  farm  interests  have  launched  a  massive  and  deliberate  campaign" 
against  the  bill,  and  inserted  several  items  on  the  matter,  /pp.  10849-51 

6.  RECLAMATION.  Passed  as  reported  S.  405,  to  authorize  construction  of  the  Mann 

Creek  reclamation  project ,  Ida.  pp.  10864-5 

Passed  as  reported  S.  114,  to  authorize  construction  of  the  Waurlka  reclama¬ 
tion  project,  Okla.  pp.  10865-7 

7.  TOBACCO.  Sen.  Neuberger \ommended  the  decision  of  Ahe  board  of  trustees  of  the^, 

American  Medical  Association  directing  its  council  on  drugs  to  study  and  repqi 
upon  the  relationship  between  tobacco  and  disease,  p.  10835 

8.  INSPECTION;  RESEARCH.  The  Foreign  Relations/Comroittee  tentatively  approved  for 

reporting  H.  R.  8982,  to  authorize  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  at  or  near  Heath  Crossing ,\Xex, ,  and  H.  R.  9883,  to  authorize  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Ri*^ Grande  near  Los  Indios,  Tex.  p.  D519 

9.  GRAIN  TRADING.  Sen.  Pearson  commended 'the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  for  its 

"important  contribution  to  the  efficient,  handling  of  the  complex  trading  sys¬ 
tem  developed  to  handle  grain,"  pnd  inserted  an  editorial  commending  the  Board, 
pp.  10838-40 

10.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Morton  Inserted  an  analyses  he  had  prepared  on  devices 

other  than  tariffs  and  duties  that  are  "used  b^Nmany  foreign  nations  to 
discriminate  against  imported  products."  p.  108 3t 

11.  PEACE  CORPS.  Sen.  Humphrey  commended  and  inserted  two  items  commending  the 

work  of  the  Peace  Coyps  on  its  first  anniversary.  pp\  10846-9 

12.  ECONOMIC  GROWTH.  Sen.  Goldwater  inserted  an  address  by  Ift^.  Raymond  J.  Saulnier, 

"The  Developing ^Dialog  on  Economic  Growth."  pp.  10854-7 

Sen.  Proxmir^f  commended  the  President's  call  "for  a  debath  on  economic 
policy,"  and/oiscussed  the  economic  situation  with  Sens.  Robertson  and  Russell, 
pp.  10861-4, 

fcrf  *  i.  bin.  -m  i 

HOUSE 

13.  FOREIGN^  TRADE.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration 
of  W,  R.  11970,  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  pp.  10901, \p950, 
D5/3 

'  •  v0  i  .  i  ■  '>  ,i;rsbj 

14.  /PERSONNEL.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  without  amendment  R* 

to  extend  until  July  1,  1964,  the  existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  th*s 
free  importation  of  personal  and  household  effects  brought  into  the  U.  S  under\ 
Government  orders  (H.  Rept.  1920).  p.  10950 


15.  TAXATION.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  11879  to  provide  a  1-year 
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June  26,  1962. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Air.  Byrd  of  Viiginia,  froni  the  Committee  on  Finance,  submitted 

the  following 


REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  12154] 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R. 
12154)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
as  amended,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
with  amendments,  and  recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  reported,  is  to  maintain  a  healthy  and 
competitive  domestic  sugar  industry;  to  assure  adequate  sugar  sup¬ 
plies  to  consumers  at  reasonable  prices;  to  extend  the  act  for  5  years, 
to  June  30,  1967;  to  increase  quotas  for  domestic  producing  areas  and 
provide  for  production  in  new  areas;  to  establish  quotas  "for  foreign 
suppliers  and  provide  for  the  temporary  filling  of  the  quota  reserved 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fee  approximately  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  world  market  price  and  the  domestic  price  of 
sugar;  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment,  on  a  graduated  basis  of  a 
fee  levied  on  all  other  imports  except  those  from  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  to  become  fully  effective  after  1965. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  AMENDMENTS 

.  The  bill  was  amended  by  striking  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserting  the  text  of  S.  3290  as  modified  by  the  following  changes: 

rtcVinn'h6  new_Pro<^ucer  sugarbeet  area  allocation  of  50,000  tons  was  raised  to 
b5,000  tons  with  the  provision  that  the  annual  accumulation  above  that  necessary 
to  create  one  new  mill  be  held  in  reserve  and  not  allocated  until  sufficient  has 
accumulated  for  an  extra  new  mill;  65  percent  of  the  increase  in  annual  domestic 
consumption  is  to  be  assigned  to  domestic  producers  of  beets  and  cane. 

.  2-  Ten  thousand  tons  of  foreign-quota  direct  consumption  sugar  would  be  placed 
in  reserve  to  be  allocated  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  without 
regard  to  past  participation  in  United  States  quotas.  This' would  be  affected  by  the 
gradual  application  of  import  fees  the  same  as  other  sugar. 
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3.  The  term  “alcohol”  was  defined  in  the  section 'of  the  Act  which  provides 
that  sugar  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  be  exempt  from  the  quota  provi¬ 
sions. 

4.  The  amount  of  direct  payments  to  United  States  growers  of  sugar  was 
reduced. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  bill,  as  reported,  would  extend  the  act  for  5  years  to  June  30, 
1967,  and  would  become  effective  January  1,  1962,  except  for  sections 
6  and  12  which  would  become  effective  as  provided  in  regulations 
implementing  such  provisions,  or  60  days  after  enactment,  whichever 
is  earlier  and  section  14  which  would  become  effective  beginning  with 
the  1963  crop. 

Section  2  would  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  deter¬ 
mining  sugar  requirements  for  each  year,  would  consider  the  relation¬ 
ship  which  would  result  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar  and  the 
parity  index  as  compared  to  the  relationship  between  average  raw 
sugar  prices  and  the  parity  indexes  for  the  period  1957  to  1959, 
inclusive.  The  term  “parity  index”  is  determined  under  section  301  f 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as  published  monthly  by  ™ 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Section  3  would  increase  the  quotas  for  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas.  Current  levels  indicate  a  consumption  rate  of  about  9.7  million 
tons  annually,  with  an  estimated  annual  increase  in  consumption  of 
about  160,000  tons.  The  bill  as  reported  would  assign  to  domestic 
producing  areas  65  percent  of  this  annual  increase.  The  present 
share  in  the  annual  increase  in  consumption  granted  to  domestic  areas 
is  55  percent.  The  domestic  areas’  65  percent  of  market  growth, 
approximately  104,000  tons,  would  be  prorated  to  mainland  beet  and 
mainland  cane  producing  areas. 

The  basic  quotas  assigned  to  domestic  areas  would  be  increased  by 
623,500  tons  as  indicated  in  the  following  comparison  of  existing 
quotas  with  those  which  would  be  granted  under  the  bill. 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Area 

Present 

legislation 

H.R.  12154 
as  reported 

Domestic  beet  sugar.  _ 

2, 110,  627 
649, 460 
1, 117, 936 

1,  231, 682 
16, 796 

2, 650, 000 
895. 000 
1,110,000 
1, 140,  000 
15,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _ _ 

Hawaii.  ... _ _ 

Puerto  Rico . .  . . . 

Virgin  Islands . .  . 

Total . . . 

5, 186,  500 

5, 810, 000 

The  bill  would  also  provide  that  in  a  year  immediately  following  a 
year  when  production  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
exceeded  the  sum  of  its  basic  mainland  and  local  quota,  any  of  those 
areas  would  have  its  quota  increased  to  the  extent  of  such  excess 
production,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  quota  that  would  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  such  area  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  this  bill.  Any  increase  that  might  take  place  in  the  quotas  of  these 
areas  would  be  taken  from  the  quota  for  foreign  countries,  other  than 
the  Philippines,  and  not  from  other  domestic  quotas. 

Under  this  section  foreign  importations  would  be  divided  by  granting 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  a  quota  of  952,000  tons,  tel  quel, 
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with  the  balance  of  the  foreign  allocations  prorated  among  foreign 
countries  which  have  quotas  under  the  current  act.  The  foreign 
allocations  would  be  based  on  quotas  under  present  legislation  at  the 
requirement  level  of  9.7  million  tons,  except  that  Cuba’s  share  has 
been  reduced  to  accommodate  the  increases  for  domestic  areas,  and 
the  five  smallest  country  prorations  are  continued  in  the  same  fixed 
amounts  as  at  present. 

It  is  provided  that,  when  we  are  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  or  any  other  country,  the  sugar  represented  by  that  country’s 
proration  would  be  authorized  for  acquisition,  subject  to  payment  of 
a  fee  from  foreign  countries  other  than  those  excluded  by  the  President 
in  the  national  interest  or  those  with  which  we  do  not  maintain  diplo¬ 
matic  relations. 

The  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  less  709  tons  for  1962  and  1,416  tons  for  1963  (these  sums 
allocated  to  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  British  Guiana, 
and  Hong  Kong)  and  less  5,000  tons  for  1962  and  10,000  tons  for  1963 
are  prorated  as  follows: 


Cuba _  88.  85 

Peru _  3.  73 

Dominican  Republic _  3.  31 

Mexico _  2.  75 

Nicaragua _  .  54 

Haiti _  .  26 


Netherlands _ , _  0.  14 

China _  .  14 

Panama _  .  14 

Costa  Rica _  .  14 


Total _  100.  00 


Under  section  3  of  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  allocate  to  foreign  countries  other  than  those  receiving  allocations 
under  subparagraphs  A  and  B  of  this  section,  an  amount  of  sugar 
not  exceeding  10,000  tons  per  year.  Any  foreign  country  or  countries 
to  which  such  allocation  is  made  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into 
the  continental  United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated  to  it  or 
them  by  the  Secretary.  This  reserve  may,  under  the  other  provisions 
of  the  act,  be  allocated  and  imported  as  direct  consumption  sugar. 
The  Secretary  is  not  required  to  make  allocations  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  but  he  may  assign  such  parts  of  the  reserve  to  such  foreign 
country  or  countries  which  do  not  presently  have  quotas  under  sub- 
paragraphs  A  and  B  as  he  deems  advisable. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  a  deficit  in  the  quota  for  any 
domestic  area  or  foreign  country  would  be  prorated,  in  accordance 
with  their  basic  quotas  or  prorations,  to  quota  countries  with  which 
we  maintain  diplomatic  relations  and  which  are  able  to  fill  such 
deficit.  If  the  quota  countries  cannot  fill  all  of  such  deficit  the  re¬ 
mainder  would  then  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  to  nonquota 
countries — except  that  when  we  are  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  or  any  other  quota  country,  that  remainder  of  the  deficit  would 
be  authorized  for  acquisition,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fee,  from 
foreign  countries.  (The  details  of  this  fee  are  outlined  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  sec.  12.) 

Section  5  assures  a  marketing  opportunity  for  new  factories  proc¬ 
essing  sugarbeets  grown  in  new  areas  during  the  period  when  such 
factories  are  establishing  their  marketing  history.  Under  it  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  authorized  in  making  allotments,  whenever  there  is  involved 
any  allotment  that  pertains  to  a  new  sugarbeet  processing  plant  or 
factory  serving  a  locality  having  a  substantial  sugarbeet  acreage  for 
the  first  time  to  serve  farms  having  a  substantial  acreage  for  the 
first  time,  to  take  into  consideration  the  need  of  establishing  an 
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allotment  which  will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary 
for  operation  of  the  new  plant. 

Section  6  would  provide  that  quotas  apply  to  the  sugar  content  of 
any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  which  does  not  have  a  recent 
history  of  importation,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  importation 
will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
ol  the  act.  Furthermore,  the  Secretary  may  also  apply  quotas  to  the 
sugar  content  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  that  has  a 
history  of  importation  in  recent  years  if  he  finds  that  importation  of 
the  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

This  section  is  aimed  at  preventing  abuses  and  is  not  intended  to 
cause  undue  hardship  or  change  the  patterns  of  established  trade. 
Foreign  suppliers  and  domestic  purchasers  of  foreign  products  will 
likely  find  the  administration  of  this  section  to  their  advantage  rather 
than  to  their  hurt  so  long  as  the  trade  involved  is  not  of  such  a  nature 
to  disturb  or  conflict  with  the  proper  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Section  7  would  provide  limitations  on  direct-consumption  sugar. 
For  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and  foreign 
countries  with  quota  prorations  of  not  more  than  10,000  tons  such 
limitations  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  present  legislation.  The 
quota  for  Hawaii  would  be  an  amount  not  to  exceed  0.342  percent  of 
national  sugar  requirements;  that  for  Puerto  Rico  1.5  percent;  Repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Philippines  not  more  than  56,000  tons  of  that  country’s  total 
quota.  It  would  limit  to  250,000  tons  the  direct-consumption  sugar 
which  may  be  entered  within  the  proration  for  Cuba  when  Cuba’s 
quota  is  operative.  It  would  also  limit  to  1.36  of  the  quota  for  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  the  direct-con- 
sumption  sugar  which  may  be  entered  within  the  prorations  of  such 
foreign  countries  (other  than  Cuba)  which  have  prorations  of  more 
than  10,000  tons. 

Section  8  would  provide  a  small  liquid  sugar  quota  to  permit  the 
importation  of  sirup  of  cane  juice  of  the  type  of  Barbados  molasses. 
This  quota  is  not  assigned  directly  to  any  particular  country,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  not  more  than  2  million  gallons  containing  soluble  nonsugar 
solids  of  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  soluble  solids.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  prohibit  such  importations  from  any  foreign  a 
country  which  he  shall  designate  when  he  finds  and  proclaims  that 
such  action  is  required  in  the  national  interest. 

Section  9  would  prohibit  the  importation  into  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
any  sugar  not  produced  in  domestic  areas. 

Section  10  requires  that  sugar  brought  into  the  continental  United 
States  within  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands  must  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  within  the  Virgin  Islands.  Any  sugar  originating  elsewhere, 
but  transshipped  from  the  Virgin  Islands  to  the  continental  United 
States  could  not  enter  under  the  quota.  Without  this  section  the 
circumvention  of  the  quota  system  might  be  encouraged. 

Section  11  amends  the  basic  act  to  clarify  the  definition  of  the  term 
“alcohol.”  The  act  specifically  exempts  from  all  quotas  the  sugar 
imported  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  When  this  exemption 
was  made  a  part  of  the  act,  the  common  reference  to  alcohol  was  in 
terms  of  ethyl  alcohol  only.  Since  that  time  other  types  of  alcohols 
have  developed  as  market  products  which,  although  in  the  same 
general  category  as  ethyl  alcohol,  create  a  classification  problem.  In 
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order  to  clarify  this  situation  the  reference  in  the  act  to  “alcohol” 
was  defined  to  read  “alcohol,  including  all  polyhydric  alcohols.” 

Polyhydric  alcohols  are  used  primarily  in  the  production  of  such 
commodities  as  glycerin,  certain  types  of  antifreeze  and  other  items. 

Section  12  would  require  the  payment  of  a  fee  as  a  condition  for 
the  importation  ol  any  sugar  acquired  in  replacement  for  that  which 
would  have  been  within  the  proration  for  Cuba  (or  any  other  foreign 
country  which  may  have  had  a  proration  but  with  which  we  are  not 
in  diplomatic  relations).  I  he  amount  of  the  fee  on  such  sugar  would 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  adjusted  from  time 
to.  tune  to  approximate  the  amount  by  which  the  domestic  sugar 
price  (at  a  level  which  achieves  the  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act) 
exceeds  the  foreign  market  price  for  such  sugar. 

Section  12  would  also  provide  that  a  fee  be  paid  as  a  condition  for 
importation  of  sugar  within  the  quota  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  ol  the  Philippines  by  all  those  countries  having  prora¬ 
tions,  at  the  rate  of  20,  40,  60,  80,  and  100  percent  of  the  full  fee  in 
1962,  1963,  1964,  1965,  and  after  1965,  respectively. 

Section  13  would  provide  that  in  any  year  when  production  is 
restricted  in  the  beet  sugar  area,  a  national  reserve  of  not  more  than 
the  acreage  required  to  yield  65,000  tons  of  sugar  be  assigned  to  farms 
on  a  lair  and  reasonable  basis  without  regard  to  any  previous  produc¬ 
tion  history,  lor  the  purpose  ol  making  acreage  available  for  expansion 
ol  the  beet  sugar  industry,  ft  would  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Secretary  would  establish  grower  proportionate  shares  and 
the  Secretary’s  authority  to  consider  the  sugarbeet  production  history 
ol  iarm  operators  in  lieu  ol  or  in  addition  to  the  sugar  beet  production 
history  ol  land  units,  in  regions  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
sugarbeet  production  is  organized  generally  around  persons  rather 
than  units  ol  land  and  where  personal  history  was  generally  used 
prior  to  1962. 

The  bill  provides  lor  added  domestic  participation  in  the  supplying 
of  the  U.S.  market.  The  desire  to  produce  sugar  crops  has  grown 
with  the  growing  market  and  the  bill  as  reported  would  provide  for 
growth  and  expansion  ol  the  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  production  in 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  would,  in  order  to  make 
available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry, 
reserve  each  year,  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement 
established  by  him,  the  acreage  required  to  yield  65,000  tons,  raw 
value  of  sugar.  On  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield  of  2}{  tons 
of  sugar  per  acre,  this  provision  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  establish 
a  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  of  26,000  acres.  In  areas  where  the  sugar 
yield  per  acre  is  higher  than  the  national  average,  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  might  be  somewhat  less.  In  any  event,  regardless  of  the  sugar 
yield  per  acre  of  any  area  to  which  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve 
might  be  distributed,  such  area  will  have  an  opportunity  to  produce 
enough  sugarbeets  to  support  the  operation  of  a  sugar  plant  having  a 
production  capacity  of  about  1  million  hundred-pound  bags  of  refined 
sugar. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  an  efficient  mill  can  be  operated  on  the 
basis  of  about  1  million  hundred-pound  bags  of  refined  sugar  which,  on 
the  average,  would  come  from  50,000  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  which, 
in  turn,  would  be  produced  on  20,000  acres  of  average  land.  The  bill, 
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as  reported,  would,  therefore,  cause  the  accrual  of  some  6,000  acres 
per  year  over  and  above  that  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  one 
efficient  factory  per  year.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  3  years  the  Secretary 
would  be  able  to  allow  or  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  extra 
new  factory. 

The  average  production  of  the  61  sugarbeet  plants  in  the  United 
States  is  less  than  800,000  hundred-pound  bags  of  refined  sugar.  The 
provision  for  one  new  factory  each  year  could  be  made  by  reserving 
20,000  acres  each  year  for  new  beet  production  and  the  bill,  as  reported, 
would  provide  for  65,000  tons  of  new  production  each  year  which 
would  be  grown  on  26,000  acres.  At  the  end  of  3  years  the  Secretary 
would  have  approximately  18,000  acres  capable  of  producing  45,000 
tons  of  sugar  to  allocate  to  a  new  area  where  an  extra  mill  could  be 
established. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  is  to  be 
distributed  by  the  Secretary,  after  investigation  and  notice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  public  hearing,  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  to  farms  with¬ 
out  regard  to  other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  areas  within  States. 
The  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  is  available  for  distribution  to  new 
growers  supplying  a  new  factory  in  a  new  area.  The  language  of  the 
bill  assures  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  distributing  the  sugar- 
beet  acreage  reserve  will  give  priority  to  new  growers  for  a  new  factory 
over  new  growers  for  an  expanded  old  factory.  The  Secretary  must 
not  assign  any  of  this  reserve  to  old  areas  unless  he  determines  that 
the  reserve,  or  portion  thereof,  cannot  be  assigned  cumulatively,  for 
the  life  of  this  extension,  to  prospective  new  areas  for  new  mills. 
When  the  reserve  beyond  that  needed  for  one  factory  per  year  reaches 
the  point  where  an  extra  factory  might  be  provided  in  any  one  year, 
the  Secretary  will  take  into  account  all  the  relevant  facts  and  decide 
which  growing  group  has  the  more  valid  claim.  The  Secretary’s  de¬ 
cision  in  any  one  year  would,  of  course,  be  entirely  without  prejudice 
to  the  position  of  any  group  that  had  not  been  successful  in  acquiring 
a  priority. 

The  bill  does  not  undertake  to  define  a  new  area.  The  Secretary, 
with  all  the  facts  of  the  immediate  time  of  the  consideration  before 
him,  will  make  such  a  decision.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Secretary 
will  formulate  a  workable  definition.  It  would  appear  that  a  new 
area  should  not  be  compelled  to  show  that  no  sugarbeets  at  all  are 
now  being  raised,  as  there  may  be  qualified  areas  where  a  few  farmers 
have  had  some  small  sugarbeet  history  with  beet  shipments  being 
made  over  great  distances  to  be  processed  with  the  grower  absorbing 
part  of  the  freight  charges.  On  the  other  hand,  an  area  in  which 
sugarbeet  raising  is  and  has  been  an  important  and  significant  part  of 
agriculture  might  not  qualify  as  a  new  area. 

The  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  through  increases  in  the  capacities  of  existing  plants.  The  bill 
expands  the  share  of  the  market  growth  allocated  to  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  of  beets  and  cane  to  65  percent.  The  growth  factor  is  such 
that  approximately  160,000  tons  of  sugar  are  consumed  each  year 
over  and  above  that  consumed  in  the  prior  year.  Thus,  65  percent 
reserved  for  new  production  in  the  United  States  would  provide  for 
104,000  tons  more  for  domestic  production,  cane  and  beet,  new 
and  old. 
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On  the  present  basis  of  three-fourths  of  the  growth  factor  assigned 
to  domestic  areas  being  given  to  beet  areas  and  one-fourth  to  cane 
areas,  this  would  provide  78,000  tons  to  beets  and  26,000  to  cane. 

01  the  beet  allotment,  65,000  tons  would  be  reserved  for  new  areas, 
which  leaves  13,000  tons  per  year  to  be  assigned  principally  to  estab¬ 
lished  growers  presently  producing  beets. 

Section  14  would  decrease  the  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  to 
domestic  growers.  Section  304  of  the  act  sets  the  base  rate  of  direct 
payments  to  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar, 
raw  value.  The  total  payment  to  a  farmer  or  grower  is  the  product 
of  the  base  rate  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  sugar  and  liquid  sugar, 
raw  value,  with  respect  to  which  payments  is  to  be  made,  except  that 
reduction  is  made  from  such  total  payment  for  some  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  larger  farms  in  accordance  with  a  graduated  scale  of  re¬ 
ductions.  The  scale  of  reductions  under  present  law  are  as  follows: 


Production  per  farm  in  hundredweights  of  sugar:  law 

Less  than  350 _  None 

350  to  700 - HI”  $0.  05 

700  to  1,000 _  _  10 

1,000  to  1,500 _  _  '  20 

1,500  to  3, 000 _ I  .'25 

3,00  1  to  6,000 _  ,  275 

6,000  to  12,000 _  _  _  30 

12,000  to  30,000 _ I”  ;  325 

More  than  30,000 _  .  50 


ductions  as  follows: 

i  •  i?  Present 

Production  per  farm  in  hundredweights  of  sugar:  law 

Less  than  350 _  _  _  None 

350  to  700 _ $0.  10 

700  to  1,000 _  _  _  20 

1,000  to  3,000 _  .  30 

3,000  to  6,000 _  _  _ _  40 

6,000  to  12,000 _  .  50 

More  than  12,000 _  .  60 
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The  following  table  gives  selected  data  for  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas,  on  acreage,  production,  quotas,  and  payments,  1955  to  1961. 

Selected  data  for  domestic  sugar  producing  areas ,  on  acreage,  production,  quotas,  and 

payments,  1955-61 

[All  tons  are  raw  value] 


Domestic  area  and 
crop  year 

Acreage 

Yields  of 
sugar 
per  acre 
har¬ 
vested 

Produc- 

Quota 

charges 

Unfilled  quota 

Jan.  1 

Rate  of 
Sugar  Act 

vested 

for 

sugar ' 

tion  of 
sugar 

Basic 

Adjusted 

effective 

inventory 

payments 
per  ton 
of  sugar 

Sugar  beet: 

1,000  tons 

Tons 

1,000  tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1 ,000  tons 

$16. 82 

1955 _ _ 

744 

2.33 

1,730 

1, 797, 327 

2, 673 

2, 673 

1,628 

1956 . . __ 

789 

2.50 

1,971 

1, 955, 252 

0 

149 

1,547 

15.87 

1957 _ 

882 

2.51 

2,213 

2, 065, 687 

9 

5. 007 

1,529 

16.  43 

1958 _ 

895 

2. 47 

2,214 

2,  239,  852 

0 

52, 636 

1,669 

16.  36 

1959 _ _ 

898 

2.56 

2,303 

2,  241, 164 

0 

26,  501 

1,638 

16.  89 

1960 _ 

962 

2.57 

2,474 

2, 164,  692 

102, 609 

350, 253 

1,  696 

16.32 

1961  (estimated). 

1,090 

2.26 

2,458 

2, 608, 000 

0 

1, 170 

2,005 

16. 47 

Mainland  sugarcane: 

1,203 

1,203 

396 

13.30 

1955 _ 

267 

2.14 

572 

498, 797 

1956 _ 

233 

2. 39 

557 

601, 369 

0 

327 

465 

13.16 

1957 _ _ 

259 

2.05 

531 

635,  685 

0 

1,487 

346 

13.  67 

1958 _ 

254 

2.28 

578 

680,  552 

0 

40,  253 

244 

12.80 

1959 _ 

296 

2.08 

615 

577,  595 

51,  204 

120, 188 

140 

12.83 

1960 _ _ 

304 

2.07 

630 

619,047 

78,  623 

154,  826 

177 

12. 97 

1961  (estimated). 

331 

2.  54 

840 

750,  000 

0 

0 

185 

13. 14 

Puerto  Rico: 

13. 91 

1954-55 _ 

361 

3. 23 

2 1, 166 

1,079,  562 

438 

438 

163 

1955-56 _ 

353 

3. 26 

2  1,152 

1, 134,  769 

5,  484 

6, 329 

138 

13. 85 

1956-57 _ 

362 

2.73 

990 

912,  571 

224, 416 

7,429 

44 

14.  83 

1957-58 _ 

328 

2. 85 

934 

823, 034 

343,341 

0 

6 

14.47 

1958-59 _ 

344 

3. 16 

1,087 

957,  853 

234,  645 

12, 022 

7 

13.68 

1959-60 _ 

328 

3.11 

1, 019 

895,  784 

427,  327 

0 

12 

13.  94 

1960-61  (esti- 

14.00 

mated)..  _ 

340 

3.26 

1,110 

980,  000 

290,  865 

0 

24 

Hawaii: 

1955.. . . 

106 

10.75 

1,140 

1,052,  004 

0 

0 

6 

9.  24 

1956 _ 

107 

10. 28 

1, 100 

1,091,282 

0 

23 

49 

9. 25 

1957 _ 

107 

10.14 

1,085 

1,036,  763 

50,  610 

23, 237 

14 

9. 26 

1958 _ 

84 

9.11 

765 

630,  175 

484, 304 

69,  825 

18 

9. 71 

1959 _ 

110 

8.  86 

975 

976, 845 

163,617 

1,125 

114 

9.53 

1960 . . . 

104 

9.  00 

936 

844,  788 

420, 587 

95, 656 

78 

9.38 

1961  (estimated). 

110 

9.93 

1,092 

1,045,  000 

170, 410 

0 

122 

9. 32 

Virgin  Islands: 

13.28 

1955 

5 

2. 14 

10 

9,942 
12,  535 
14,  753 
6,  093 
12, 302 
6,  954 
16, 184 

2, 058 

0 

558 

1956 

5 

2.  69 

13 

0 

12.  97 

1957 _ 

5 

3.  05 

15 

796 

0 

12.80 

1958  . 

4 

1.36 

6 

9,  812 
3,  959 
11,089 
1,146 

7 

20.  89 

1959  . 

4 

2.  98 

12 

103 

13.06 

1960 

4 

1.  57 

7 

1,664 

17.92 

1961  (estimated). 

5 

3.  68 

17 

1, 146 

13.07 

All  domestic  areas: 

1955 _ 

1,483 

3. 11 

4,618 

4,  437,  632 

6,368 

6, 368 

2,193 

13.77 

1956 _ 

1,487 

3.22 

4,  793 

4,  795, 207 

6,293 

6, 293 

2,199 

13.54 

1957 _ 

1,615 

2.  99 

4, 834 

4,  665,  459 

122, 291 

37, 160 

1,933 

14. 18 

1958 _ 

1,565 

2. 87 

4,  497 

4,  379,  706 

531,  794 

154,  687 

1,937 

14. 38 

1959 _ 

1,652 

3.02 

4,992 

4,  765,  759 

255,  741 

159, 939 

1,892 

14. 25 

1960 _ 

1,702 

2.98 

5,066 

4,  531, 265 

1,040, 235 

600, 235 

1,963 

14. 14 

1961  (estimated). 

1,876 

2.94 

5,517 

5, 399, 184 

0 

0 

2,336 

14.04 

'National  acreage  allocations  in  years  when  production  was  restricted,  with  acreages  planted  in  paren¬ 
theses  were  as  follows:  Domestic  beet  sugar  area— 1955,  850  (793);  1958,  850  (813);  1957,  950  (912);  1958,  935 
(917);  1959,  925  (921);  1930,  915  (950);  mainland  cane  sugar  area  ffor  sugar  and  seed)— 1955,  299  (285);  1956,  259 
(253);  1957,  293  (281);  1958,  292  (276);  1959.  314  (314);  1930,  333  (333). 

2  Individual  farm  proportionate  share  established  in  hundredweight  of  sugar  totaled  1,214,000  tons  for 
1954-55  crop  and  1,222,000  tons  for  1955-56  crop. 
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Sections  15  through  20  contain  technical  amendments  to  various 
parts  of  the  Sugar  Act  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  act  under 
the  legislation  proposed  in  the  bill  as  reported. 

The  committee  urges  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  expedite 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  to  d  spense  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relat¬ 
ing  to  the  showing  of  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported) . 

o 


87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1591 

H.  R.  12154 

[Report  No.  1631] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  20, 1962 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

June  26, 1962 

Reported  by  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  with  an  amendment 
[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 

as  amended. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  U?iited  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 
That  this  Ad  may  he  cited  as  the  Alegar  Aet 
of  49G2”. 

SeGt  A  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Aet  of  4948?  as 
ed?  is  amended  as  follows :  Ey  striking  out  of  the  last  s 
thereof,  all  of  the  language  following  the  phrase  An  addition 
to  the  consumption,  inventory?  population?  and  demand  fac¬ 
tors  above  specified  and  the  level  and  trend  of  consumer 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


2 


g  power,-  and  by  odd  mg  after  sueli  phrase  the 
language-:  Abad  take  into  consideration  the  re¬ 


ap  between  the  priee  ter  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates 
would  result  trem  such  determination  and-  the  parity  index, 
ho  compared  with  the  relationship  between  the  average  priee 
et  raw  sugar  during  the  three-year  period  l-OOA  40o87  and 
40097  and  the  average  ot  the  parity  indexes  during  such 
three  yca-eg  with  tire  view  to  attaining  generally  stable 
domestie  sugar  prices  that  will  carry  out  over  the  long 
term  the  price  objective  previously  set  forth  in  this  section: 
The  term  'parity  index-  as  used  herein  shall  mean  such  index 
as  determined  under  section  304  of  the  -Agriculture!  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  4038-;  as  amended;  and  as  published  monthly  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  4o  order 
drat  the  regulation  of  eonnneree  provided  by  this  Act  shah 
not  result  hr  excessive  prices  to  consumers-;  the  Secretary 
shah  make  such  additional  allowances  as  he  deems  necessary 
io  Ore  amount  of  sugar  determined  to  be  needed  to  meet 
requirements  of  consumersA 

Sisco  A  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 


follows-: 


202t 


pursu- 


ant  to  section  204;  of  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  consumers;-  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
tas7  or  revise  existing  quotas — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
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(' H-  domestic  sugar  producing  areas7  fey 

.  •  • 

apportioning  among  such  areas  few  million  eight  linn  ■ 
4re4  and  ten  thousand  short  tons7  raw  vahic7  as  fehowsr 

Shox^t  tetts-j 

i^rca  ntvf  -value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  2  050  000 

Mainland  eanc  sugar _  cor,  aaa 

’  — -  VytTTTj  V7T7T7 

Hftwaii  - - 

^l01'l  °  - ^  440j  000 

Virgin  Islands - -  1 5  QQQ 

Total -  K  Q1  A  AAA 

- - - - —  T7j  v_<  j-  \j  y 

(  - )  (A)-  4-o  the  above  total  of  few  million  eight 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value7  there 
shah  fee  added  an  amount  equal  to  €3-  per  eentum  of  the 
amount  fey  which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States 
for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  nine  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  short  tons7  raw  valuer  Such  additional  amount 
shall  fee  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
area  and  the  mainland  eane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of 
the  quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  paragraph 
-(h)-  of  this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned 
shah  fee  added  to  the  quotas  for  such  areas ; 

Whenever  the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawah7 
Puerto  Uieo^  or  in  the  -Virgin  Islands  in  any  year  sub  ■ 
to  hfehh  results  in  there  feeing 


marketing  in  the  e< 


United  States  in  any  year 


sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota  for  such  area  for  sneh  year 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


4 


under 
quota  for  the  1 
for  snob  amt  under 


f4f  at  this  subsection;  the 

3 

fbf  of  this  subsection  shall 


be  increased  to  tbo  extent  of  snob  excess  production 1  vo 
videdj  dbat  in  «o  wet  shad  tbo  quota  for  Ha-waif 
Puerto  ltieo7  or  tbo  Virgin  Islauds7  as  so  mcreascd7 
exceed  tbo  quota  winch  woubt  ba-ee  boon  established 
for  soob  aroa  at  tbo  saruo  bwof  of  consumption  require¬ 
ments  uodor  tbo  provisions  of  sootiou  202  (a)-  of  tbo 
Huee  Act  of  404A  as  amended?  iu  offoot  immediately 

o 

prior  to  tbo  dato  of  enactment  of  tbo  Sugar  Act  Amend 
intents  of  4062-j 

‘‘  (-bf  for  tbo  Hopubbo  of  tbo  dbdhppinos?  i-u  tbo 
amount  of  one  millien  and  fifty  thousand  abort  tons 
raw  vatae  of  sugar? 

—  (c)  -fl-)-  for  tbo  six  month  period  ending  Poeember 
34?  i960-  |ar  foreign  oonntrios  other  than  tbo  Kepuldio 
0!  fbe  Philippines  an  amount  of  sugary  raw  ualue?  equal 
£0  ibe  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  204  loss 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

IS 


o 


the  sum  of  -(f)-  the  quotas  established  pursuant,  to  sub- 
sections  -(a)-  amt  -(h)-  of  this  section?  -(h)-  the 
of  nonquota  purchase  sugar  authorised  for  u 
between  January  4-  and  June  db?  4-9112?  inclusive,  pur¬ 
suant  to  Sugar  Regulation  820?  ond  -(in)-  the  quotas  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Rlhlip- 
pines  established  be  Sugar  Regulation  844-  for  the  six- 
month  period  ending  June  dtp  4902q 

“(2)  for  the  calendar  year  49dd  and  for  each  subse¬ 
quent  year,  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 
of  the  jhnhppincs?  an  amount  of  sugar?  raw  value?  equal 


the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  si 
-(a)-  and  -(h)-  of  this  section ; 

- -(-3)  -(-V)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic1  of  the  Rhilippines  determined  under  para¬ 


graphs  -(4-)-  and  -(2)-  of  this  subsection,  less  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  seven  short  tons,  raw  value?  for  1 002 
and  less  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  short  tons,  raw 
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valniy  for  4966  and  eaod  year  bdorcaftciy  udad  do  pro¬ 
rated  among  sued  eountrios  on-  fde  following  dastsa 


“Country 


Cuba  _ 

Font _ 

Dominican  -Republic. 

Mcx-ieo _ 

Brazil _ 

British  Weal-  Indies 

Australia:  - 

Republic  el  China.  _ 
F remit  West  Indies, 

Colombia:  _ 

■Nicaragua  - 

Costa  Riea - 

-India  _ 

Ecuador _ 

Haiti  _ 


Argentina _ 

South  Africa - 

Panama  - 

El  Salvador _ 

■Paraguay  _ 

British  Honduras 
Brp  Islands _ 


Mauritius 


centum 

_  03,84 
_  E04 
_  E04 
_  E04 

_  0,00 

_  8,03 
_  E?0 
_  E08 
_  EH 
_  ESS 
_  EOS 
_  EOS 
_  EOS 
_  EOS 
_  0,88 
_  0,10 
_  0,70 
_  0,70 
_  0,08 
_  Or  00 
_  0,00 
_  0,00 
_  0,80 
0,80 
0,80 


--(44)-  for  tdo  six-month  period 
64  49027  Canada?  Knifed  Kingdom,  Kelgiung  and 
Kong  Kong  sdad  do  permitted  to  import  info  tdo 
nentai  Knited  States  tde  amount  of  sugar 
to  eaod  in  fdigar  Regulation  84-4  issued  Keeemder  4-4 
4944  -(-66  F.K.  11963) .  Ker  Ido  eafendar  year  4964 
and  for  oaed  subsequent  yemy  Canada, 

q  and  Kong  Kong  shad  do  permitted  to 


info  dm  oontinontal  4-ndod  States  a  total  of  thirteen 
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hundred  and  thirty-two  short  lorn  el  sugar,  raw  value? 
which  amount  shad  he  allocated  to  seek  countries  in 
amounts  as  specified  in  Sugar  Regulation  K44?  os 
amended?  issued  -Mareli  £4?  4-9U4-  -{h6  hhlU  41774)  ; 

"  (4-)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  el 
-f3f  el  this  subsection?  whenever  the  United  States  is 
net  hr  diplomatic  relations  with  any  country  named  in 

s  with  such  eonn- 
hres  is  repaired  to  permit 


paragraph  -(h)-  el  this  r 
after  resumption  el  di 
try  as  the  Seer 


an  orderly 


in  the  channels  el  commerce  for 


sugar;  the  pre-ration  or  allocation  provided  for  hr  para¬ 
graph  -(h)-  el  this  subsection  shall  net  he  made  to  sneh 
country?  and  a  quantity  el  sugar  equal  to  the  proration 
or  aheeatron  which  would  hove  heen  mode  hot  for  the 
previsions  el  this  paragraph;  shah  he  authorized  for 
purchase  and  importation  from  foreign  countries?  except 
that  ah  or  any  part  of  such  quantity  need  not  he  pur¬ 
chased  from  any  country  with  wlrich  the  United  States 
is  not  in  diplomatic  relations?  or  from  any  eenntry  desig  ■ 
noted  hy  the  President  whenever  he  finds  and  proclaims 
that  sneh  action  is  rcfnhred  in  the  national  interestr  Per 


the  period  ending  44eeemher  34-?  1962,  and  for  the 
calendar  year  4-963  any  such  quantity  as  is 
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under  this  paragraph 


shah  ha  allocated  an  tha 


Pep 

“Country  centum 

Republic  el  the  Philippi-nee - Pi 

Peru _ 

Dominions  Republic - -IP 

Mexico _ IP 

Bra-ad  _ IP 

British  West  Indies - 4P 

Auntntlhi _ IP 

■Republic  e4  China? _ 4P 

Indin  _  P7  P7 

South  Afrieti _ 

Mauritius  _  drbh 


the  Secret  ary  shah  from  lima  la  lima 
whether  in  maw  af  lha  eurrent  iimen- 


tarias  af  sugar?  lha  estimated  production  af  sugary 
ami  other  pertinent  factars?  countries  with  purehase 
authorizations  under  subparagraph  -frf  af  this  soh- 
saetkm  wih  hli  them  at  sueh  limas  as  wih  meat  lha 


sugar  r 


s  at  consumcrsr  4f  lha  Secretary 
determines  that  any  country  wih  ual  sa  hh  hs  por- 
ahasa  authorisation  at  suah  lima  as  whi  meet  lha 


sugar  requirements  af  consumers,  ha  shah  eauaai  it 
la  lha  extent  that  ha  determines  h  wih  nat  ha  sa 
filled?  and  ha  shah  authorize  far  purchase  and  im¬ 
portation  into  lha  hunt  ad  States  a  quantity  af  sugar 
aquaf  la  lha  amount  of  lha  purchase  authorization 
sa  canceled  hy  revising  the  authorizations  far  pur- 
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chase  and  importation  from  the  ether  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  named  in  subparagraph  -fi}-  sf  this  subsection 
by  prorating  sued  quantity  among  therm  4f  the 
Secretary  determines  that  arm  each  country  is  am 
abie  to  4441  its  reyised  authorization  at  each  times  as 
wi-h  meet  the  sagar  requirements  of  consumers^  he 
shall  authorize  the  purchase  and  importation  of  such 

from  saeh  foreign  countries  as  he 


as  will  meet-  the  sagar 


fes  of 


consumers.- 


^  I  on  o‘o  v  o n  f nv-i-^p /I  U  i r n vr«l t  o  o n  nn i»qi i  o n 4  1a 

\^ )  ottgctr  ct tt l llUriZ. c  U.  Tt7r  til  L/eillot"  JJliI  »5lUtIil  TT7 

paragraph  -f4}-  of  this  sahseetion  shall  he  raw  sugar, - 
except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total 


is  not  reasonably  ayailable  as  raw  s 


from 


the  countries  either  named  or  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  under  paragraph  -f4f  of  this  subsection^  he  may 
for  purchase  for  direct  consumption  from  such 


countries  saeh  part  of  saeh  quantity  of  sagar  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  may  be  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  United  States  ; 

sugar  shall  not  be  authorized  for  purchase 
pursuant  to  paragraph  -f4f  of  this  subsection  from  any 
foreign  country  which  imports  sugar  urdess7  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  and  current  calendar  yeaej  its  aggregate  exports 
H.R.  12154 - 2 
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of  sugar  to 


or  exceed  its 


U 


to 


other  than  the 
imports  of  sugary 
ht  any  year  any 


States  equal 


with  a  quota  or  proration  thereof  of  more  than  tea 
short  toasy  raw  value?  fails  to  hh  sueh  quota  or 
by  more  thau  tea  per  centum  and  at  aay  time 
duriag  sueh  year  the  world  price  of  sugar  exceeds  the 
domestic  price?  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  sueh 
country  for  subsequent  years  shall  he  reduced  by  aa 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  sueh  country 
failed  to  hh  its  quota  or  proratioa  thereof?  unless  the 
Secretary  hnds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster 
or  force  majeure  or  hnds  that  sueh  reduction  would  he 
contrary  to  the  objectives  of  this  Aetr  Any  reduction 
hereunder  shah  he  prorated  in  the  same  maimer  as 
dcheits  are  prorated  under  section  h04r 

^-fef  if  a  foreign  country  imports  sugar?  it  may  not 
export  sugar  to  the  -United  States  to  hh  its  quota  or  pro¬ 
ration  thereof  for  any  year  unless?  in  both  the  preceding 
and  current  calendar  years?  its  aggregate  exports  of 
sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  equal  or 
exceed  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugacT  If  sugar  is  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  country  in 
any  year  in  -violation  of  this  subsection  (c) ,  the  quota 
or  proration  thereof  for  such  foreign  country  for  subse- 
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qaeiit  years  shah  fee  reduced  fey  an  amount  equal  to 
tfe-rec  times  tfee  lesser  ei  -(if  tfee  amount  of  sneh  eoun- 
tryh  excess  ei  imports  ei  sugar  oxer  its  exports  ei  sugar 
te  countries  other  then  the  United  States  during  tfee  pre¬ 
ceding  or  current  calendar  year,  in  whichever  year  an 
excess  or  tfee  larger  excess  occurs-,  or  -(hf  the  amount 
of  sugar  exported  to  the  -United  States  fey  sueh  country 
to  hh  its  quota  or  proration  thereof  during  tfee  calendar 
year  in  which  the  violation  of  this  subsection  fef 
oeeurredr 

■“■(f)  tfee  quota  or  proration  thereof  or  purchase 
authorization  established  for  any  foreign  country  may 
be  filled  only  with  sugar  produced  from  sugar-beets  or 
sugarcane  grown  in  such  country.” 

Se6t  4tt  Section  S04  of  sueh  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

liSBe  hOU  -faf  hhe  Secretary  shah  from  time  to  time 
determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  earcent  inventories  of 
sugary  tfee  estimated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar 
eane  or  sugarbects  planted?  the  normal  marketings  within 
a  calendar  year  of  new  crop  sugar,-  and  other  pertinent 
If  actors-, ■  any  area  or  country  will  fee  unable  to  market  the 
quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  eountryr  4f  the  Secretary 
determines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country  whl  fee 
unable  to  market  the  quota  or  proration  for  sueh  area  or 
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country,  he  shall:  revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  foreign  countries  named 
in  section  202(e)  (3)  (A)-  by  prorating  an  amount  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  deficit  so  determined  to  sueh  countries  without 
a  deficit  on  the  basis  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  sueh  countries  then  in 
effect-:  Provided,-  That  no  part  of  any  sueh  deficit  shah  he 
prorated  to  any  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  Statesv  4f  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  foreign 
country  whl  he  unable  to  fih  its  share  of  any  defied  deter¬ 
mined  under  this  section?  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled 
amount  on  sueh  basis  and  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philipp  urns 


and  sueh  other  foreign  countries  named  in 


202-fef 


(3)  (A)  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  any  sueh  deficit : 
Provided ?  That  no  sueh  apportionment  shall  he  made  to  any 
foreign  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  named  in  section 
202  (c)(3)  (A)  ean  fih  all  of  any  sueh  deficit  whenever 
the  provisions  of  section  202  (e)  -(4)-  apply?  he  shah  add 
sueh  unfilled  amount  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be 
purchased  pursuant  to  section  202  (e)  (4),  and  whenever 
section  202-(-c)-(4)-  dees  not  apply  he  shall  apportion  sueh 
unfilled  amount  on  sueh  basis  and  to  sueh  foreign  countries  in 
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diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  as  he  determines 
is  required  to  hh  sueh  defieih 

-‘-(b)  Phe  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  the 
-Republic  of  the  Philippines  tinder  soetion  202  shah  not  he 
reduced  by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  existing 
in  any  calendar  year  ander  subsection  -(a)-  of  this  seetiond- 
SeOt  hr  Section  205  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  in  the  second  sentence  thereof  immediately  follow- 
mg  the  words  “sugarbccts  or  sugarcane”  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  ~  limited  in  any  year  when  proportionate  shares  were 
in  effect  to  processings”. 

SeOt  hr  Section  200  of  sueh  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


<£Sec.  206.-  4he  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or 
mrxturcy  which  the  Secretary  determines  is  the  same  or  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  in  composition  and  use  as  a  sugar  containing 
product  or  mixture  which  was  imported  into  the  finite d 
States  during  any  three  or  more  of  the  fixe  years  prior  to 
4060  without  being  subjeet  to  a  quota  under  this  Arntj  shah 
not  be  subjeet  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this  Aety 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective 
importation  or  bringing  into  the  fdnited  States  or  -Puerto 
■Rico  of  sueh  sugar  containing  produet  or  mixture  will  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
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this  Aet-r  Provided,-  Phot  Ike  sug a*  and  liquid  mg ar  in  any 
other  product  er  mixture  imported  er  brought  into  the  United 
States  er  Puerto  Rico  shall  he  subject  te  the  quota  and  other 
provisions  of  this  Aet  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  iu  of  the 
sugar  containing  produet  or  mixture  wid  not  substantially  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Aetr  In 


determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective 
or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any 
sugar-containing  produet  or  mixture  wih  or  wih  not  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
this  pke  Secretary  shah  take  into  consideration  the  total 
sugar  content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other 
ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mix¬ 
tures  for  similar  use?  the  easts  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to 
the  easts  of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the  United  States  or 
Puerto  Rieo?  the  present  or  pospeetivc  volume  of  importa¬ 
tions  relative  to  past  importations?  and  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  whieh  wih  assist  him  in  making  such  determina- 
tiom  Determinations  by  the  Secretary  that  do  not  subject 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  a  produet  or  mixture  to  a  quota?  may 
be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  without  regard  to  the  rule¬ 
making  requirements  of  section  4  of  the  A dmmistratrve 
Aet?  and  by  addressing  sueb  determinations  in 
persons  and  serving  the  same  upon  them 


vt  t  1*1  f  l  ii  tv  f  n 
\V  1  1  tl  1  ly;  LV7 
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by  mail?  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  it  likely  that 
the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  er  mixture  will  be 
subjeet  to  a  quota  under  the  provisions  of  Ibis  section,  be 
shall  make  any  determination  provided  for  in  this  section 
with  respeet  to  such  pro  duet  or  mixture  in  conformity  with 
the  rulemaking  requirements  of  seetion  4  of  die  -Adminis 
trativc  Proecdurc  Aet.” 

Sec.  7b  Seetion  207  of  sueh  Aet  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

--Sec.  207.  -fa)-  The  quota  for  Hawaii  established  under 
seetion  202  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  Oiled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar  not  to  cxeccd  an  amount  equal  to  0.342 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  sueh  year 
issued  pursuant  to  seetion  20-0 

“-fb)-  The  quota  for  Puerto  Pico  established  under  see¬ 
tion  202  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  Oiled  by  direct  eon 
sumption  sugar  not  to  cxeccd  an  amount  equal  to  AO  per 
centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  sueh  year  issued 
pursuant  to  section  204-?  Provided,  That  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  and  thirty-three  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sueh  direct-consumption  sugar  shall  be  principally  of 
crystalline  structure? 

“  (c)  Hone  of  the  quota  for  the  A-irgin  Islands  for  any 
calendar  year  may  be  hlled  by  dircet-oonsumption  sugar? 
-(d)  Hot  more  than  fifty^si-x  thousand  short  tons  of 
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s  for 


sugar 


1  sugar  ©f  tk©  quota.  for  tk©  Rcpukh©  ©1  tk©  T>1 

2  any  calendar  year  in  ay  k©  fih©d  ky  dirt 

3  ££  prov id©©  under  section  204-  ©1  tk©  -Philippi©-©  -Crad©  Agre©- 

4  nicnt  Revision  Aet  ©I  4000? 

5  ii-(e)  (1-)-  Ann©  ©1  tk©  prnration  ©stahhskod  I©©  Puha 

6  ttii4e©  section  3PA{©|~fk^-  to©  a©y  calendar  y©ar  and  ©©©© 

7  ef  dnnek  prorations  and  apportionments  for  P«ka  estak- 

8  fished  ©ml©©  section  204  (a)  ©lay  k©  kk©d  ky  direet-eon- 

9  sumption  sugar? 

10  P4e  p©©©ati©©  ©©  ak©©ati©«  estakfisked  I©©  ©a©k 

11  foreign  ©©©©try  whfeh  receives  a  proration  ©©  all©ea-ti©n  ©1 

12  twenty  thousand  short  tomy  ©aw  vat©©.  ©©  loss  «©d©r  section 

13  pQi_>-(n)  -f3)-7  may  k©  fiked  ky  dir©©t  consumption  sugar  t© 

14  t4ui  extent  of  tk©  average  amount  ©1  4ir©©t-©©ftSumption  s©ga© 

15  eetartd  ky  su©k  ©©©©try  tinring  tk©  y©ars  kfhVA  t-htkp  and 

16  4950,  Aon©  ©1  tk©  prorati©©  ©r  ahoention  established  for 

17  caefe.  foreign  eountry  which  receives  a  pr©rati©n  ©r  ahoea- 

18  titm  ©1  ©tor©  than  twenty  thousand  short  tomy  raw  -vain©? 

19  under  section  202  (e)  (d)  7  may  k©  kfl©d  ky  direct  consump 
2°  ti©n  sugar?  Ann©  ©I  tk©  d©h©it  prorations  and  apportion- 

21  ioents  for  foreign  ©onntrios  established  «nd©r  section  204  (a)- 

22  ©ray  k©  kh©d  ky  direct  consumption  sugar? 

23  Phis  section  skak  not  apply  with  r©sp©©t  t©  tk© 
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quotes  established  under  section  203  for  marketing  for  local 
consumption  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Piete 
—  (g)  4he  direct-consumption 
established  pursuant  to  this  seet.ioiq  and  the 
visions  of  title  44  applicable  thereto^  shall 
and  shall  not  he  subject  to  suspension  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  ol  section  408  of  this  Act  unless  the  President  acting 
thereunder  specifically  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  national 
economic  or  other  emergency  exists  with  respect  to  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar  which  requires  the  suspension  of  direct-con¬ 
sumption  portions  of  the  quotasA 

SeO:  8t  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 


-•‘Sec.  208t  A  quote  for  liquid  sugar  for  foreign  countries 
for  each  calendar  year  is  hereby  estahlishcd  as  follows -7  two 
million  gallons  of  sirup  of  eane  juice  of  the  type  of  Barbados 
molasses,  limited  to  liquid  sugar  containing  soluble  non¬ 
sugar  solids  (excluding  any  foreign  substances  that  may  have 
been  added  or  developed  in  the  product)  of  more  than  § 
per  centum  of  the  total  soluble  solids,-  which  is  not  to  be 
used  as  a  component  of  any  direct  -consumption  sugar  but 
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el  its  characteristics  alter  u 
dent  is  authorized  te  proliebit  the  h 


that  the  Prcsi- 
el  liquid  sugar 


hem  any  foreign  country  which  he  shah  designate  when 
over  he  finds  and  proclaims  that  such  action  is  required  fey 
the  national  interests 


SeOt  th  Section  209  ol  sueh  Act  is  amended  -(4)-  fey 
the  last  three  words  ol  subsection  -faf  the 


words  An  prerathnAy  -(2)-  fey  inserting  alter  the  word  ^ro- 
ratierA  m  snfeseetion  -(d)-  the  words  An  allocation”  and  fey 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  ol  subsection  -(d)-  and  inserting 
a  semicolon  in  hen  thereof  and  -f3)-  fey  adding  a  new  snfesee¬ 
tion  -(e)-  to  read  as  follows-; 

-‘■(c)-  Prom  bringing  or  importing  mto  the  Virgm  Is¬ 
lands  lor  consumption  therein  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
produced  hem  sugarcane  or  sugarfeeets  grown  in  any  area 
other  than  Puerto  Pico?  Hawaii?  or  the  continental  United 


SeO;  4th  -(a)-  Section  2 11- (a)  ol  sueh  Aet  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  hrst  two  sentences  thereof? 

-(h)-  Section  21-1  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows-* 
“The  quota  established  lor  any  domestic  sugar  producing 
area  may  fee  lilted  only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced 
from  sugarfeeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  sueh  areaA 

SeOt  44t  -(a)-  Seetion  301  (b)  of  sueh  Act  is  amended 
fey  striking  out  the  language  An  exeess  of  the  proportionate 
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sfeare  fer  tfee  famg  as  determine' d  fey  tfee  Secretary”  and 
inserting  in  lien  thereof  tfee  language  An  eseess  el  tfee  propor¬ 
tionate  share  fer  tfee  fame  if  farm  proportionate  sfeares  are 
determined  fey  tfee  Secretary”. 

-ffe-)-  Section  302  (a)  ef  snefe  Act  is  amended  fey  strik¬ 
ing  ent  trfee  language  Aer  tfee  famg  as  determined  fey  tfee 
Secretary^  and  inserting  in  lien  tfeereof  tfee  language  Aer 
tfee  lamp  if  farm  propertienate  shares  me  determined  fey  tfee 
Secretary,”. 

-(e)-  Section  302-(b)  ef  snefe  Act  is  amemled  fey  striking 
ent  tfee  ferst  sentence  tfee  reef  and  inserting  in  lien  tfeereef  tfee 
following-:-  “Whenever  tfee  Secretary  determines  tfeat  tfee 
prednetien  ef  sngar  from  any  erep  ef  sngarfeeets  er  sugar- 
eane  will  fee  greater  than  tfee  quantity  needed  te  enafele  tfee 
area  te  meet  tfee  qneta7  and  previde  a  nermal  carryover 
inventory  as  estimated  fey  tfee  Secretary  for  snefe  area  for 
tfee  calendar  year  during  which  tfee  larger  part  ef  tfee  sngar 
frem  snefe  erep  normally  wenld  fee  marketedT  fee  shall  estafe- 
lisfe  proportionate  sfeares  for  farms  in  snefe  area  as  presided 
in  tfeis  snfeseetiem  In  determining  tfee  propertienate  sfeares 
with  respect  te  a  farm,  tfee  Secretary  may  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  tfee  past  production  en  tfee  farm  ef 
and  sugarcane  marketed  -(or  processed)-  fer  tfee  exf 
ef  sugar  er  taped  sngar  -fwitfein  propertienate  sfeares  when  in 
effect)  and  tfee  ability  te  produce  snefe  sngarfeeets  er  sngar- 
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cane?  4he  Secret ary  may  also  m  hen  of  or  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  factors?  take  into  consideration:  wrtk  respect  to 
the  donna-tie  heet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  production  his- 
tery  el  the  person  who  was  a  larm  operator  m  the  base 
period?  m  establishing  larm  proportionate  shares  in  any  State 
or  substantial  portion  thereof  in  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  sugarbeet  production  is  organised  generally 
around  persons  rather  than  units  of  land?  other  than  a  State 
or  substantial  portion  tbereol  wherein  personal  sugarbeet 
production  history  ol  farm  operators  was  not  used  generally 
prior  to  496-2  in  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares?  4n 
establishing  proportionate  shares  for  farms  m  the  domestie 
beet  sugar  area?  the  Secretary  may  first  allocate  to  States 


the  total 


,6v,  required  to 
}  a  normal 


sugar- 


(exeept  acreage 

enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota,  and 
over  inventory  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  1 
beet  acreage  requirement1)-  on  the  basis  of  the 
tery  of  sugarbeet  production  and  the  ability  to 
sugarbeets  for  extraction  of  sugar  in  each  State?  4n  order 
to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry?  the  Secretary?  in  addition  to 
protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by  regu¬ 
lations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated 
by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act?  shall  reserve  each  year  from  the 

established  hy  him 


national  sugarbeet  acreage 
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ilOt  Hi  excess  el  Ike  acreage  required  to  yield  £0,000  short 
Ions,  sew  value?  el  sugar?  Tke  aereagc  se  reserved  shak  ke 
distributed  on  a  kdr  and  reasenakle  kasis  te  farms  without 
regard  te  any  etker  acreage  allocations  te  States  or  areas 
within  States  determined  ky  kirn.  Tke  allocation  el  tke 
national  sugarbcct  acreage  requirement  te  States  ler  sugar- 
keet  production?  as  well  as  tke  distribution  el  tke  sugarbeet 


vge  reserve?  skak  ke  determined  ky  tke  Secretary  alter 
investigation  and  notice  and  opportunity  ler  an  informal 
pnfdie  hearing.  4n  determining  farm  proportionate  shares,' 
tke  Secretary  shall-  insofar  as  practicable,  protect  tke  inter¬ 
ests  of  new  producers  and  small  producers  and  tke  interest 
of  producers  who  are  cask  tenants?  share  tenants,  adherent 
planters,  or  sharecroppers  and  of  tke  producers  in  any  local 
producing  area  whose  past  production  has  been  adversely, 
seriously-, ■  and  generally  affected  ky  drought?  storm,  hood? 
Ire  ore-,-  disease?  insects?  or  other  similar  abnormal  and  un¬ 
it  Whenever  tke  Secretary  determines 
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in  an  area  where  farm  proportionate  shares  are 
in  terms  of  sugarcane  acreage?  ke  may  consider  acreage  of 
sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  on  tke  farm  in  addition  to  past 
production  of  sugarcane  for  tke  extraction  of  sugar  in  deter¬ 
mining  proportionate  shares  as  heretofore  provided  in  this 
subsection ;  and 


of  sugarcane  harvested 
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fur  seed  is  considered  in  determining  farm  proportionate 
shares?  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  shah  he 
included  m  determining  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  301  -(bf  of  this  Act?  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  section  301-fb)-.— 

SeOt  4A  Section  408  of  sneh  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ah  of  subsection  -fbf  thereof  and  inserting  the  following 
new  subsections  -f bf  and  -fefs 

‘  ‘-(b)-  4n  the  event  the  President?  in  his  discretion,  de- 
that  any  foreign  country  having  a  quota  or  receiving 


any  authorization  under  this  Aet  to  import  sugar  into  the 
United  States?  has  been  or  is  allocating  the  distribution  of 
such  quota  or  authorization  within  that  country  so  as  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  he  shah  sus¬ 


pend  the  quota  or  other  authorization  of  that  country  unth 
such  time  as  he  has  received  assurances?  satisfactory  to  him? 
that  the  discrimination  wih  not  be  continued?  Any  quantity 
so  suspended  shall  he  authorized  for  purchase  m  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  802-  (c)-  (4)  ?  or  apportioned  in 
accordance  with  section  204(a)?  whichever  procedure  is 
applicable-T 

“  (c)  4n  any  ease  in  which  the  President  determines 
that  a  nation  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter 
-f4f  nationalized,-  expropriated,-  or  otherwise  seized  the  own¬ 
ership  or  control  of  the  property  of  United  States  citizens 
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or  -fS}-  imposed  upon  m  enforced  against  such  property  or 
the  owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions? 
or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions  not  im¬ 
posed  or  enforced  with  respect  to  property  of  a  like  nature 
owned  or  operated  hy  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals  of 
any  government  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,-  and  has  failed  within  six  months  following  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  aetion  in  either  of  such  categories  to  take  steps  deter¬ 
mined  hy  the  -President  to  he  appropriate  and  adequate  to 
remedy  sueh  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligati  ons  under 
international  law  toward  such  citizens,  ineluding  the  prompt 
payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  sueh  property  so  nation¬ 
alize  d7  expropriated,-  or  otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange,  with 
the  agreement  of  the  parties  eoneemcd7  for  submitting  the 
question  in  dispute  to  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  procedures  under  which  a  bnul  and  binding  deci¬ 
sion  or  settlement  will  he  reached  and  full  payment  or  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  owners  for  sueh  payment  made 
twelve  months  following  sueh  submission?  the 
shall?  unless  he  determines  sueh  suspension  to  he 
with  the  national  interest,  suspend  any  quota?  proration  of 
quota?  or  authorization  to  purchase  and  import  sugar  under 
this  Act  of  sueh  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that 


4eps  are  being  taken?  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  he 
mther i zed  for  purchase  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
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section  202(c)-(4fc  *»  accordance  with  see- 

ban  204 (a)-  whichever  procedure  is  applicable^ 

Secx  44t  Section  442  ei  tm dr  Aet  (relating  te  termina- 
ben  el  the  powers  el  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)-  is  amend¬ 
ed  py  striking  out  “June  HO11  and  inserting  in  lien  thereel 
“December  31—  and  by  striking  ent  —19(42’-  in  each  plaee 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  hen  thereel  — 4966’b 

S-EGr  44-7  Section  4-44  el  seek  Aet  (relating  4e  the  effec¬ 
tive  hate  el  the  Sugar  Aet  el  4948  and  the  terminatien  el 
the  powers  el  the  Secretary  under  the  Sugar  Aet  el  1937) 
is  repeal edr 

Se6t  4§t  -faf  Section  4501-{o)-  (relating  te  termination 
el  taxes  on  sugar)  el  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  el  4954  is 
amended  hy  striking  out  -“Dee ember  44-j  1902-  ’  in  each 
plaee  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  heu  thereel  “June 
4^  4967^ 

-(h)-  Section  6412(d)  (relating  te  rebind  el  taxes  on 
sugar)-  el  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  el  1954  is  amended 
hy  striking  out  “December  44y  4962^-  and  inserting  in  heu 
thereof  “June  4th  496-7-  and  hy  striking  out  “March  44^ 
1963-  and  inserting  in  heu  thereel  “September  4th  1967”. 

Sec i  47t  -Except  as  otherwise  provided?  the  amendments 
made  hereby  shall  become  effective  January  47  1962,  except 
that  section  5  shah  become  effective  upon  the  date  stated  in 
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implementing  sueh  section  and  published  tft  tlie 
or  sixty  drays  after  the  date  of  enactment  ef 
this  Aety  whichever  is  earlier. 

Seer  4th  -There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
to  the  President  an  amount  equivalent  to  ah  sums  collected 
through  special  fees  on  nonquota  purchase  sugar  imported 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  between  September  Shy  1960, 
and  March  RR  T961t  and  deposited  in  the  bruited  States 
Treasury,  which  sums  the  President  shah  return  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  -Dominican  -lie public  at  such  time  as  -ft)- 
the  -President  has  been-  notified  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  ah  privately  owned  sugar  com¬ 
panies  which  paid  any  such  fees  have  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to 


receive  in  Dominican  currency  their  shares  of  such  feesr  after 
payments  of  Dominican  taxes  and  amounts  due  colonos,-  and 
to  utilize  such  net  amounts  in  a  manner  designed  to  further 
the  economic  or  social  development  of  the  Dominican  Rcpub  ■ 
lie-j  and  -f2)-  the  President  has  been  advised  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  that  it  has  received  assurance  from  the  per¬ 
sons  paying  such  fees  that  ah  present  or  potential  elaims 
against  the  -United  States  based  on  the  payment  of  sueh  fees 
H.R.  12154 - 4 
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I  are  thereby  satisfied  with  no  further  liability  te  the  United 

o  Qf  o  f  po 

hJ  tit  tvOi 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act  Amendments 

4  of  1962”. 

5  Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

6  amended,  is  amended  as  follows:  hy  striking  out  of  the  last 

7  sentence  thereof,  all  of  the  language  following  the  phrase  in 

8  addition  to  the  consumption,  inventory,  population,  and 

9  demand  factors  above  specified  and  the  level  and  trend  of 
10  consumer  purchasing  power,”  and  by  adding  after  such 

II  phrase  the  following  language:  “shall  take  into  consideration 

12  the  relationship  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he 

13  estimates  would  result  from  such  determination  and  the 

14  parity  index,  as  compared  with  the  relationship  between  the 

15  average  price  of  raw  sugar  during  the  three-year  period  1957 , 

16  1958,  and  1959,  and  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes  during 

17  such  three  years,  with  the  view  to  attaining  generally  stable 

18  domestic  sugar  prices  that  ivill  carry  out  over  the  long  term 

19  the  price  objective  previously  set  forth  in  this  section.  The 

20  term  1 parity  index1  as  used  herein  shall  mean  such  index  as 

21  determined  under  section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 

22  ment  Act  of  1938 ,  as  amended,  and  as  published  monthly  by 

23  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.” 

24  Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 

25  follows : 
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“Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is  made,  'pur¬ 
suant  to  section  201,  of  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  consumers,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — 

“(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  ap¬ 
portioning  among  such  areas  five  million  eight  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 


Short  tons, 

“Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _ 2,  650,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  895 ,  000 

Hawaii _ 0, 110, 000 

Puerto  Rico _ 1,11^0,000 

Virgin  Islands _  15,  000 


Total _ 5,810,000 


“(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million  eight 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall 
be  added  an  amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  for  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  exceeds  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value.  Such  additional  amount  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  main¬ 
land  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  the 
amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to  the  quotas  for 
such  areas. 
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1  “(B)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii, 

2  Puerto  Rico,  or  in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  any  year  subse- 

3  quent  to  1961  results  in  there  being  available  for  marketing 

4  in  the  continental  United  States  in  any  year  sugar  in  excess 

5  of  the  quota  for  such  area  for  such  year  established  under 

6  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  quota  for  the  immedi- 

7  ately  following  year  established  for  such  area  under  para- 

8  graph  (1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  increased  to  the  extent 

9  of  such  excess  production:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall 

10  the  quota  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as 

11  so  increased,  exceed  the  quota  which  would  have  been  estab- 

12  lished  for  such  area  at  the  same  level  of  consumption  require- 

13  ments  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Sugar 

14  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 

15  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962 . 

16  “(b )  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount 

17  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar 

18  as  provided  under  section  201  of  the  Philippine  Trade 

19  Agreement  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

20  “(c)(1)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  December 

21  31,  1962,  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of 
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the  Philippines  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the  sum  of 
(i)  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  (ii)  the  amount  of  nonquota  purchase 
sugar  authorized  for  importation  between  January  1  and 
June  30,  1962,  inclusive,  pursuant  to  Sugar  Regulation  820, 
and  (Hi)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  established  by  Sugar  Regulation 
811  for  the  six-month  period  ending  June  30,  1962. 

“(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for  each  sub¬ 
sequent  year,  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to 
the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the  sum 
of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section. 

“(3)  (A)  The  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  determined  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  less,  for  1962,  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  nine  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the 
allocations  made  under  subparagraph  (C),  and,  for  1963 
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1  and  each  year  thereafter,  the  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  and 

2  sixteen  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the  allocations  made  under 

3  subparagraph  ( C ),  shall  be  prorated  among  such  count i  les 


4  on  the  following  basis: 


“ Country 

Cuba  - 

Peru  - 

Dominican  Republic. 

Mexico  - 

Nicaragua - 

Haiti - 

Netherlands - 

China  - 

Panama  - 

Costa  Rica - 


Per  centum 

88. 85 
3. 73 
3. 31 
2.  75 
.  5  If. 
.26 
.lk 
.lk 
.lk 
.lk 


Total. 


100. 00 


5  “(B)  Bor  the  six-month  period  ending  December  1962, 

6  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  British  Guiana,  and 

7  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  the  continental 

8  United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated  to  each  in  Sugar 

9  Regulation  811,  issued  December  11,  1961  (26  F.R. 

10  11963).  For  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for  each  sub- 

11  sequent  year,  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  British 

12  Guiana,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into 

13  the  continental  United  States  a  total  of  fourteen  hundred  and 

14  sixteen  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  which  amount  shall  be 

15  allocated  to  such  countries  in  amounts  as  specified  in  Sugar 

16  Regulation  811,  as  amended,  issued  March  31,  1961  (26 

17  F.R.  2774). 
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“(C)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  December  1962, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  allocate  to  foreign  countries 
not  enumerated  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  an  amount  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  five  thousand 
short  tons.  For  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for  each  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  allocate  to  foreign 
countries  not  enumerated  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  an 
amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
ten  thousand  short  tons.  Each  foreign  country  to  which  an 
allocation  is  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
for  any  period  or  year  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  the 
continental  United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated  to 
it  by  the  Secretary. 

“(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection,  whenever  the  United  States  is  not  in 
diplomatic  relations  with  any  country  named  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  and  during  such  period  after  resump¬ 
tion  of  diplomatic  relations  with  such  country  as  the  Secretary 
determines  is  required  to  permit  an  orderly  adjustment  in  the 
channels  of  commerce  for  sugar,  the  proration  or  allocation 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
made  to  such  country,  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  not  to  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  the  proration  or  allocation  which  would 
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1  have  been  made  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  may 

2  be  authorized  for  purchase  and  importation  from  foreign 

3  countries,  except  that  all  or  any  part  of  such  quantity  need  not 

4  be  purchased  from  any  country  with  which  the  United  States 

5  is  not  in  diplornatic  relations,  or  from  any  country  designated 

6  by  the  President  whenever  he  finds  and  proclaims  that  such 

7  action  is  required  in  the  national  interest. 

8  “(5)  Sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to  para- 

9  graph  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except 

10  that  (i )  sugar  testing  in  excess  of  ninety-nine  degrees  polari- 

11  zation  may  be  authorized  for  purchase  to  be  further  refined 

12  or  improved  in  quality  in  the  United  States,  and  ( it)  if  the 

13  Secretary  determines  that  raw  sugar  is  not  reasonably  avail- 
14 :  able,  he  may  authorize  for  purchase  for  direct  consumption 

15  such  quantity  of  sugar  as  he  determines  may  be  required  to 

16  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

17  “(d)  Whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign  country  with  a 

18  quota  or  proration  thereof  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short 

19  tons,  raw  value,  fails  to  fill  such  quota  or  proration  by  more 

20  than  10  per  centum  and  at  any  time  during  such  year  the 

21  world  price  of  sugar  exceeds  the  domestic  price,  the  quota  or 

22  proration  thereof  for  such  country  for  subsequent  years  shall 

23  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  ivhicli  such 

24  country  failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof,  unless  the 

25  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or 
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force  majeure  or  finds  that  such  reduction  would  he  contrary 
to  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Any  reduction  hereunder 
shall  he  prorated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated 
under  section  204 A 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of 
sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarheets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within  a 
calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors, 
any  area  or  country  will  he  unable  to  market  the  quota  or 
proration  for  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country  will  he  un¬ 
able  to  market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  coun¬ 
try,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  the  prorations  for  foreign  countries  named  in  sec¬ 
tion  202(c)  (3)  (A)  by  prorating  an  amount  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  deficit  so  determined  to  such  countries  without 
a  deficit  on  the  basis  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  such  countries  then  in 
effect:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  such  deficit  shall  be 
prorated  to  any  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  foreign 
country  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  deter- 
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1  mined  under  this  section,  he  may  apportion  such  unfilled 

2  amount  on  such  basis  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

3  and  such  other  foreign  countries  named  in  section  202(c) 

4  (3)  (A)  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  any  such  deficit: 

5  Provided,  That  no  such  apportionment  shall  be  made  to  any 

6  foreign  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 

7  States.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic 

8  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  named  in  section  202 

9  (c)(3)(A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit  whenever  the 

10  provisions  of  section  202(c)(4)  apply,  he  shall  add  such 

11  unfilled  amount  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be  pur- 

12  chased  pursuant  to  section  202(c)(4),  and  whenever  sec- 
12  tion  202(c)(4)  does  not  apply  he  may  apportion  such 
14  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries 
lb  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  as  he  deter- 

16  mines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit. 

17  “(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or 

18  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  under  section  202  shall  not 

19  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  exist- 

20  ing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.” 

21  Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

22  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  thereof  immediately 

23  after  “sugarbeets  or  sugarcane”  the  following:  limited  in 

24  any  year  when  proportionate  shares  were  in  effect  to  proc¬ 
essings” . 
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(b)  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  second  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  “The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such 
allotments,  whenever  there  is  involved  any  allotment  that 
pertains  to  a  new  sugarbeet  processing  plant  or  factory  serv¬ 
ing  a  locality  having  a  substantial  sugarbeet  acreage  for 
the  first  time  or  that  pertains  to  an  existing  sugarbeet  process¬ 
ing  plant  or  factory  with  substantially  expanded  facilities 
added  to  serve  farms  having  a  substantial  sugarbeet  acreage 
for  the  first  time,  to  take  into  consideration  in  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  market¬ 
ings ,  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  of  establishing  an  allot¬ 
ment  which  will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  any  such  new  proc¬ 
essing  plant  or  factory  or  expanded  facilities  during  each  of 
the  first  two  years  of  its  operation .” 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“Sec.  206.  The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or 
mixture,  which  the  Secretary  determines  is  the  same  or 
essentially  the  same  in  composition  and  use  as  a  sugar-con¬ 
taining  product  or  mixture  which  was  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  any  three  or  more  of  the  five  years 
prior  to  1960  without  being  subject  to  a  quota  under  this 
Act,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions 
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1  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  actual 

2  Qj‘  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  United  States 

3  or  Puerto  Rico  of  such  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture 

4  will  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objec- 

5  tives  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  sugar  and  liquid  sugar 

6  in  any  other  product  or  mixture  imported  or  brought  into 

7  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  subject  to  the  quota 
3  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
9  mines  that  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing 

10  in  of  the  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  not  sub- 

11  stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 

12  fhis  Acp  Jn  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective 

13  importation  or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico 

14  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not 

15  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 

16  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 

17  total  sugar  content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to 
other  ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or 

19  mixtures  for  similar  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation 
2®  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the  United  States  or 

21  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of  importa- 

22  t{ons  relative  to  past  importations,  and  other  pertinent  infor- 

23  motion  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination. 

24  Determinations  by  the  Secretary  that  do  not  subject  sugar  or 
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liquid  sugar  in  a  product  or  mixture  to  a  quota,  may  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  without  regard  to  the  rulemaking 
requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  and  by  addressing  such  determinations  in  writing  to 
named  persons  and  serving  the  same  upon  them  by  mail.  Jf 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  it  likely  that  the  sugar 
or  liquid,  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture  will  be  subject 
to  a  quota  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  make 
any  determination  provided,  for  in  this  section  with  respect 
to  such  product  or  mixture  in  conformity  with  the  rulemak¬ 
ing  requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  established  lender 
section  202  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  0.342 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary's  determination  for  such  year 
issued  pursuant  to  section  201. 

“(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Pico  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  202  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-con¬ 
sumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1.5  per 
centum  of  the  Secretary's  determination  for  such  year  issued 
pursuant  to  section  201 :  Provided,  That  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-six  thousand  and  thirty-three  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  such  direct-consumption  sugar  shall  be  principally  of 
crystalline  structure. 

“(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  any 
calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand  short  tons  of 
sugar  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any 
calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  as 
provided  under  section  201  of  the  Philippine  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

“(e)(1)  Not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  of  the  proration  established  for 
Cuba  under  section  202(c)(3)  for  any  calendar  year  may 
be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  202(c). 

“(2)  The  proration  established  for  each  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  except  Cuba,  which  receives  a  proration  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  under  section  202(c) 
(3),  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent 
of  the  quantity  determined  by  prorating  among  such  coun¬ 
tries,  in  the  same  ratio  that  each  country's  proration  bears 
to  the  total  of  the  prorations  for  such  countries,  the  quantity 
determined  by  applying  1.36  per  centum  to  the  quotas  for 
foreign  countries  established  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
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section  202(c).  The  proration  or  allocation  established  for 
each  foreign  country  which  receives  a  proraton  or  allocation 
of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  less  under  section 
202  (c)(3),  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
quotas  established  under  section  203  for  marketing  for  local 
consumption  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Pico. 

“(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of  the  quotas 
established  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the  enforcement  pro¬ 
visions  of  title  II  applicable  thereto,  shall  continue  in  effect 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  408  of  this  Act  unless  the  President  acting 
thereunder  specifically  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  national 
economic  or  other  emergency  exists  with  respect  to  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar  which  requires  the  suspension  of  direct-con¬ 
sumption  portions  of  the  quotas.” 

Sec.  8.  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“Sec.  208.  A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  each  calendar  year  is  hereby  established  as  follows: 
2,000,000  gallons  of  sirup  of  cane  juice  of  the  type  of 
Barbados  molasses,  limited  to  liquid  sugar  containing  soluble 
nonsugar  solids  of  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
soluble  solids,  except  that  the  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
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hibit  the  importation  of  liquid  sugar  from  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try  which  he  shall  designate  whenever  he  finds  and  proclaims 
that  such  action  is  required  by  the  national  interest .” 

Sec.  9.  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by 
inserting  before  the  last  three  words  of  subsection  (a)  the 
words  “or  proration” ;  (2)  by  inserting  after  the  word  “pro- 
ration’  in  subsection  (cl)  the  words  “or  allocation”  and  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  and  inserting 
a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof;  and  (3)  by  adding  a  new  sub¬ 
section  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  From  bringing  or  importing  into  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands  for  consumption  therein,  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
produced  from  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  grown  in  any  area 
other  than  Puerto  Pico,  Hawaii,  or  the  continental  United 
States.” 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences  thereof. 

(b)  Section  211(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  sugar-producing 
area  may  be  plied  only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced 
from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  area.” 

Sec.  11.  Section  212  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  “alcohol,”  in  clause  (4)  thereof  the  following: 
“including  all  polyhydric  alcohols,” . 
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Sec.  12.  A  new  section  213  is  added  and  inserted  im¬ 
mediately  after  section  212  of  such  Act  as  follows: 

“Sec.  213.  (a)  An  import  fee  established  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  as  a  condition  for  importing  into  the  continental  United 
States  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
202(c)  of  this  Act.  Such  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
applying  to  the  Secretary  for  entry  and  release  of  sugar. 
Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  cur¬ 
rently  prevailing  price  for  raw  sugar  for  the  United  States 
market  exceeds  the  market  price  which  he  determines ,  from 
available  information,  prevails  for  raw  sugar  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  may  be  imported  into  the  continental  United 
States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c) ,  he  shall 
establish  an  import  fee  in  such  amount  as  he  determines  from 
time  to  time  will  approximate  the  amount  by  which  a  domes¬ 
tic  price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the  domestic 
price  objective  set  forth  in  section  201,  woidd  exceed  the 
market  price  for  raw  sugar  ( adjusted  for  freight  to  New 
York,  and  most-favored-nation  tariff)  of  foreign  countries 
which  may  be  imported  into  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c).  Such  fee 
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1  shall  he  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis,  and  shall 

2  be  applied  uniformly  to  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to  para- 

3  graphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  202  ( c) . 

4  “(c)  As  a  condition  for  importing  sugar  into  the  con- 

5  tinental  United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section 

6  202(c)  and  section  204(a)  of  this  Act,  an  import  fee  shall 

7  be  paid  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1962,  1963, 

8  1964,  1965,  1966,  and  succeeding  years,  which  fee  in  each 

9  such  year  shall  be  respectively  20,  40,  60,  80,  and  100  per 

10  centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Secretary  determines  from 

11  time  to  time  will  approximate  the  amount  by  which  a  domestic 

12  price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the  domestic 

13  price  objective  set  forth  in  section  201  would  exceed  either  the 

14  prevailing  market  price  for  raw  sugar  ( adjusted  for  freight 

15  to  New  York,  and  most-favored-nation  tariff)  of  foreign 

16  countries  which  may  be  imported  into  the  continental  United 

17  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c),  or 

18  whenever  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202  ( c)  does  not  apply, 

19  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for  raw  sugar  ( adjusted 

20  for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored-nation  tariff). 

21  The  fee  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  imposed  on  a 

22  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis,  and  shall  be  applied  uniformly, 

23  except  that  the  import  fee  imposed  on  any  direct-consump- 

24  tion  sugar  during  the  years  1962,  1963,  1964,  1965,  1966, 

25  and  succeeding  years  shall  be  respectively  0.2,  0.4,  0.6,  0.8, 
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and  1  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  import  fee  imposed  on 
raw  sugar  under  this  paragraph . 

“(d)  The  funds  collected  as  import  fees  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  cov¬ 
ered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts .” 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  language  “in  excess  of  the  proportionate 
share  for  the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary ”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  “in  excess  of  the  pro¬ 
portionate  share  for  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary” . 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  language  “for  the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  “ for  the 
farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary,” . 

(c)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugar¬ 
cane  will  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the 
area  to  meet  the  quota,  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  in¬ 
ventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the 
calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar  from 
such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed,  he  shall  establish 


1  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  such  area  as  provided  in 

2  this  subsection.  In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with 

3  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  consideration 

4  the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane 

5  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid 

6  sugar  (within  proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the 

7  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane. 

8  “(2)  The  Secretary  may  also,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition 

9  to  the  foregoing  factors,  take  into  consideration  with  respect 

10  to  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  production  his- 

11  tory  of  the  person  who  was  a  farm  operator  in  the  base 

12  period,  in  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares  in  any  State 

13  or  substantial  portion  thereof  in  which  the  Secretary  deter- 

14  mines  that  sugarbeet  production  is  organized  generally  around 

15  persons  rather  than  units  of  land,  other  than  a  State  or  sub- 

16  stantial  portion  thereof  wherein  personal  sugarbeet  production 

17  history  of  farm  operators  was  not  used  generally  prior  to 

18  1962  in  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares.  In  estab- 

19  lishing  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  the  domestic  beet 

20  sugar  area,  the  Secretary  may  first  allocate  to  States  ( except 

21  acreage  reserved)  the  total  acreage  required  to  enable  the 

22  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inven- 

23  tory  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘ national  sugarbeet  acre- 

24  age  requirement’ )  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  history  of  sugar- 
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beet  production  and  the  ability  to  produce  sugarbeets  for  ex¬ 
traction  of  sugar  in  each  State. 

“( 3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and, 
expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  protecting  the  interest  of  new  and,  small  producers  by 
regulations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated 
by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  established  by  him 
the  acreage  required  to  yield  65,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of 
sugar.  The  acreage  so  reserved  shall  be  distributed  on  a  fair 
and  reasonable  basis,  when  it  can  be  utilized,  to  farms  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  areas 
within  States  determined,  by  him  and  shall  be  withheld  from 
such  other  allocations  until  it  can  be  so  utilized.  At  the  time 
the  Secretary  distributes  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  for 
any  year,  which  determination  of  distribution  shall  be  made 
as  far  in  advance  of  such  year  as  practicable,  such  distribu¬ 
tion  shall  thereby  be  committed  to  be  in  effect  for  the  year  in 
which  production  of  sugarbeets  is  scheduled  to  commence  in 
a  locality  or  localities  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  receive 
such  reserves  for  such  year,  such  determination  of  distribu¬ 
tion  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  and  such  commitment  of 
the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  shall  be  irrevocable  upon  issu¬ 
ance  of  such  determination  of  the  Secretary  by  publication 
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in  the  Federal  Register;  except  that  if  the  Secretary  finds 
in  any  case  that  construction  of  sugarheet  processing  facili¬ 
ties  and  the  contracting  for  processing  of  sugarbeets  has  not 
proceeded  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  representations 
made  to  him  as  a  basis  for  his  determination  of  distribution 
of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve ,  he  shall  revoke  such  deter •- 
ruination  in  accordance  with  and  upon  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  such  findings.  In  determining  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  and  whenever  proposals 
are  made  to  construct  sugarbeet  processing  facilities  in  two 
or  more  localities  where  sugarbeet  production  is  scheduled  to 
commence  in  the  same  year,  the  Secretary  shall  base  his  deter¬ 
mination  and  selection  upon  the  firmness  of  capital  commit¬ 
ment,  suitability  for  growing  sugarbeets,  the  proximity  of 
other  mills,  need  for  a  cash  crop  or  a  replacement  crop,  and 
accessibility  to  sugar  markets,  and,  the  relative  qualifications 
of  localities  under  such  criteria.  Whenever  there  is  no  inter¬ 
est  in  constructing  a  new  facility  to  commence  production  in 
a  certain  year,  the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  pro- 
prosals,  if  any,  to  substantially  expand,  existing  factory  facili¬ 
ties  and  in  such  event  he  shall  base  his  determination  of  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  on  the  aforementioned 
criteria  and  the  extent  of  the  proposed  substantial  expansion 
or  expansions.  If  proportionate  shares  are  in  effect  in  the 
two  years  immediately  following  the  year  for  which  the  sugar- 
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beet  acreage  reserve  is  committed  for  any  locality,  the  acreage 
of  proportionate  shares  established  for  farms  in  such  locality 
in  each  of  such  two  years  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of 
the  acreage  committed  to  such  farms  or  the  acreage  required 
to  yield:  50,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  based  upon  the 
yield  expectancy  initially  considered  by  the  Secretary  in 
distributing  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  to  such  locality. 

“(4)  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage 
requirement  to  States  for  sugarbeet  production,  as  well  as  the 
distribution  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  after  investigation  and  notice  and 
opportunity  for  an  informal  public  hearing. 

“( 5)  In  determining  farm  proportionate  shares,  the 
Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the  interests 
of  new  producers  and  small  producers  and  the  interest  of 
producers  who  are  cash  tenants,  share  tenants,  adherent 
planters,  or  sharecroppers  and  of  the  producers  in  any 
local  producing  area  whose  past  production  has  been  ad¬ 
versely,  seriously,  and  generally  affected  by  drought,  storm, 
flood,  freeze,  disease,  insects,  or  other  similar  abnormal  and 
uncontrollable  conditions. 

“( 6)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary  for 
the  effective  administration  of  this  subsection  in  an  area  where 
farm  proportionate  shares  axe  established  in  terms  of  sugar¬ 
cane  acreage,  he  may  consider  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested 
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for  seed  on  the  farm  in  addition  to  past  production  of  sugar¬ 
cane  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  in  determining  proportionate 
shares  as  heretofore  provided  in  this  subsection;  and  whenever 
acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  is  considered  in 
determining  farm  proportionate  shares,  acreage  of  sugarcane 
harvested  for  seed  shall  be  included  in  determining  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  301(b)  of  this  Act, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  section  301(b). 

“(7)  For  the  purposes  of  establishing  proportionate 
shares  hereunder  and  in  order  to  encourage  wise  use  of  land 
resources ,  foster  greater  diversification  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  and  promote  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water 
resources  in  Puerto  Pico,  the  Secretary,  on  application  of 
any  owner  of  a  farm  in  Puerto  Pico,  is  hereby  authorized, 
whenever  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest  and 
to  facilitate  the  sale  or  rental  of  land  for  other  productive 
purposes,  to  transfer  the  sugarcane  production  record  for 
any  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  in  Puerto  Pico  owned  by  the 
applicant  to  any  other  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  owned  by 
such  applicant  in  Puerto  Pico." 

Sec.  14.  Section  304(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  paragraph  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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'‘That  'portion  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  liquid  sugar 
which  is  included  within  the  following  intervals  of  short  tons , 
raw  value : 

“ Reduction  in  the  basic  rate 
of  payment  per  hundred- 
weigh  t  of  such  portion 


“ 350  to  700 _  __  $.10 

700  to  1,000 _ _ _  .  m 

1,000  to  3,000 _  .30 

3,000  to  6,000 _  .1^0 

6,000  to  12,000 _  .50 

More  than  12,000 _  .  60 ” 


Sec.  Id.  Section  404  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  “,  fees ”  after  the  word  “ penalties ”  in  the  second,  sentence 

Sec.  16.  Section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended,  by  striking 
out,  “( a)"  at  the  beginning  thereof  and  by  striking  out  all  of 
subsection  (b)  thereof. 

Sec.  17.  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1.962”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967” . 

Sec.  18.  Section  413  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  and  the  termination  of  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937)  is 
repealed. 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  4501(c)  (relating  to  termination 
of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
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is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  in  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “196?" . 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of  taxes  on 
sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1962”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967” 
and  by  striking  out  “1963”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“1968”. 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amend¬ 
ments  made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  January  1, 
1962. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  6  and  section  12 
of  this  Act  shall  each  become  effective  on  the  date  stated  in 
regulations  implementing  each  of  such  sections  and  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  or  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is  earlier.  The  amendment 
made  by  section  14  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  the  1963  crop  year  and  subsequent  crop  years. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  19,  1962. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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WASHINGTON,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  26,  1962 


No.  106 


Senate 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the'President 
pro  tempore.  'k 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Yrown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer :  \ 

Our  Father,  God,  as  for  this  quiet 
moment  we  look  away  from  our  mun-' 
dane  tasks  to  Thee,  strip  us  of  our  illu¬ 
sions,  create  in  us  clean  hearts,  O  God, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  us. 

In  our  hearts  as  we  come  is  the  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance  that  Thy  patience  out¬ 
lasts  all  our  dullness  of  apprehension 
and  all  our  stupid  choices.  In  spite  of  the 
worst  things  in  us,  which  we  despise. 
Thou  knowest  that  in  our  highest  hours 
our  deepest  desire  is  to  be  true  servants 
of  Thy  will  in  these  troublous  times,  giv¬ 
ing  our-  best  ability  to  the  welfare  of 
Thy  children  everywhere.  May  we  rise 
above  all  bitterness  by  an  unshakable 
belief  in  the  shining  splendor  of  human¬ 
ity. 

Gird  us  to  stand  in  an  evil  day  with 
principles  never  compromised  and  with 
integrity  never  sullied. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  bw 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
June  25,  1962,  was  dispensed  with/ 


■  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  H0USE 

A  message  from  the  Ho  us/  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maure/  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  fallowing  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  /with  an  amend¬ 
ment,  in  which  it  re/uested  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Senate/ 

S.  2164.  An  act  t/ authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  t/ cooperate  with  the  First 
World  Conference  on  National  Parks,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3161.  Aryact  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  320/  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
otheypurposes . 

2nie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 


which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  8738.  An  act  to  amend  section  1  and 
5b  of  chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act 
for  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  9441 .  An  act  to  exempt  life  insurance 
companies  from  the  act  of  February  4,  191/ 
regulating  loaning  of  money  on  securities  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and  / 

\  H.R.  9954.  An  act  to  amend  the  a/t  of 
Jkme  6,  1924,- chapter  270  (43  Stat.  4 SB),  re¬ 
lating  to  the  National  Capital  Pyrk  and 
Planning  Commission,  as  amended  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Act  01  1952  (66 
Stat.  781;  40  U.S.C.  71).  / 


enrolled  bills  Xnd  JOINT 
RESOLUTION/ SIGNED 

The  messag\fur1/er  announced  that 
the  Speaker  hacbdrfnxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enneSled  bills  and  joint  re¬ 
solution,  and  t/ey\vvere  signed  by  the 
President  pro/empore: 

S.  860.  An  at et  to  provide  greater  protec¬ 
tion  against/che  introduction  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  di/eases  of  livestock  and  poultry, 
and  for  omer  purposes;  \ 

S.  183/1.  An  act  to  further  anaend  the  act 
of  Au/ust  7,  1946  (60  Stat.  896) ,  as  amended, 
by  providing  for  an  increase  in  tne  author¬ 
ization  funds  to  be  granted  for  the  construc- 
tLon  of  hospital  facilities  in  the  District  of 
/Columbia;  by  extending  the  time  in  vdiich 
grants  may  be  made;  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  \ 

S.  3063.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Metro\ 
politan  Police  Relief  Association  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia; 

S.  3266.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
.  act  entitled  “an  act  to  create  a  Library  of 
Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  approved  March  3,  1925,  as 

amended  (2  U.S.C.  158),  relating  to  deposits 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  of 
gifts  and  bequests  to  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  raise  the  statutory  limitation 
provided  for  in  that  section;- 

S.  3291.  An. .act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex¬ 
tend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury; 

S.  3350.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au¬ 
gust  7,  1946,  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  hospital  center  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriations  may  be  made 
for  the  purposes  of  that  act; 

H.R.  3444.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adjusting,  de¬ 
ferring,  and  canceling  certain  irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian-owned  lands 
under  the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  proj¬ 
ect,  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes; 


H.R.7723.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(a) 
of  thy  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by 
increasing  per  diem  rates  and  to  provide 
reimbursement  under  certain  circumstances 
for  actual  expenses  incident  to  travel; 

H.R.  10459.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  39  acres  of  Minnesota  Chippewa 
tribal  land  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  Res¬ 
ervation  to  the  SS.  Mary  and  Joseph 
Church,  Sawyer,  Minn.; 

H.R.  11057.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  on  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  Reservation  in  trust  for 
the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of 
North  Carolina; 

H.R.  11743.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended;  and 

S.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of 
the  class  other  than  Members  of  Congress. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  8738.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1  and 
5b  of  chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  9441.  An  act  to  exempt  life  insurance 
companies  from  the  act  of  February  4,  1913, 
regulating  loaning  of  money  on  securities  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

H.R.  9954.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  6,  1924,  chapter  270  (43  Stat.  463), 
.relating  to  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
planning  Commission,  as  amended  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952  (66 
St<\781;  40  U.S.C.  71). 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
Y  MORNING  HOUR 

On  requYt  of  Mi’.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes.  \ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence\of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll\ 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the ' 
roll.  N. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  president,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thatNthe  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.XWith- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  \ 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 


Wi,  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Investigations,  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee;  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee,  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  sub¬ 
committee  oi/Public  Health  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
authorized  to  m/t  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Miv  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent, /he  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Sena/  today. 


RESOLUTION  OF  KANSANS  STATE 
BAR  ASSOCIATIOI 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ENGLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

S.  1108.  A  bill  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  certain  property  in  the  city  of  San  Diego 
to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  California 
(Rept.  No.  1630). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  12154.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  1631) . 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting  at  Topeka, 
Kans.,  urged  their  congress  to  remove 
monetary  limitations  upon  the  jurisdior 
tion  of  the  district  courts  in  civil  ac¬ 
tions  against  the  United  States. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  pertinent  resolution  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

Whereas  28  U.S.C.  1346(a)(2)  (popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  Tucker  Act)  limits  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district  courts  in 
contract  actions  against  the  United  States 
to  claims  of  $10,000  and  less,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  other  grants  of  unlimited  jurisdiction  to 
such  courts  in  tax  refund  and  tort  claim  ac¬ 
tions  against  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  this  jurisdictional  limitation  is 
burdensome  to  lawyers  and  litigants  in  that 
it  requires  larger  claims  to  be  tried  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  Washington,  D.C.,  rather 
than  in  the  forum  of  the  claimant’s  resi¬ 
dence  or  in  the  forum  where  the  contract 
may  have  been  executed;  and 

Whereas  a  specialized  tribunal  has  not 
been  found  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
determine  Government  liability  in  noncon¬ 
tract  actions  or  in  contract  actions  involving 
claims  of  $10,000  or  less;  and 

Whereas  recent  enlargements  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  judiciary  should  permit  these  claims  to 
be  tried  expeditiously  in  district  courts  if 
claimants  could  elect  to  bring  them  in  such 
courts  rather  than  in  the  Court  of  Claims: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Bar  Association  of  thy 
State  of  Kansas  at  its  annual  meeting  at  “ 
peka,  Kans.,  on  May  10,  11,  12,  1962 — 

1.  That  the  executive  council  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  remove 
all  monetary  limitations  upon  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  district  courts  in  civil  actions 
against  the  United  States;  and 

2.  That  copies  of  this  resolutj6n  be  sent  to 
Senators  Frank  Carlson  and  James  B.  Pear¬ 
son;  Representatives  William  Avery,  Floyd 
Breeding,  Robert  Dole,  Robert  Ellsworth, 
Walter  McVey,  and  Garnet  Shriver;  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy;  and  to  the  Honor¬ 
able  Alfred  P.  MurrRn,  chief  judge,  10th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Passed  unanimously  by  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  in  its  Annual  meeting  on  May  14, 
1962,  at  Topejm,  Kans. 

Harry  O.  Janicke, 

President. 
John  W.  Shuart, 

Executive  Secretary. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in¬ 
troduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

S.  3474.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Cathie  Lee 
Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (for  Mr. 
Stennis)  : 

S.J.  Res.  204.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uhited  States  to  permit  the  use  of  prayer  in 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the/ 
Judiciary. 


(See  \he  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 — AMEND¬ 
MENTS 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  to  H.R. 
12154,  which  is  the  sugar  bill,  or  act,  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

These  amendments  will  not  both  be 
adopted,  since  they  appear  at  the  same 
point  in  the  bill.  They  are  different 
means  of  achieving  my  purpose  in  offer¬ 
ing  the  amendments,  which  is  to  protect 
the  America*)  consumer  in  the  matter  of 
the  price  of  sugar. 

I  ask  that  the  amendments  to  the  bill 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  desk,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  bill  itself  will 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  only  tonight. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  desk. 


the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu¬ 
ment,  with  illustrations,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  /ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  JN  THE 
APPENDIX 


On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorial/  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix,  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  KEFAUVE 

Excerpts  from  adc/ss  delivered  by  Clar¬ 
ence  Streit,  published  in  the  Freedom  and 
Union  magazine  ax  June  1962. 

Excerpts  frony  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
John  J.  McCloy,  before  the  Harvard  Law 
School  Association  of  New  York  City,  on 
May  7,  1962/ 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER; 

Article/on  the  Morrill  Act  and  Oregon 
State  TJmversity. 

y  Mr.  WILEY: 

Article  entitled  “Meeting  the  Competition 
in  /he  World  Market,”  written  by  Charles 
V/  Schelje,  vice  president,  General  Electric 

o.,  and  published  in  the  General  Electric 
Forum  of  recent  date. 

Article  entitled  “Handicaps  Couldn’t  Stop 
the  Famous,”  published  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

Article  entitled  “Trenton  Twins  To  Join 
Peace  Corps,”  published  in  the  Trenton 
Evening  News  of  recent  date,  and  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “Prize  Exhibit,”  published  in 
the  Newark  Evening  News,  June  11,  relating 
to  the  fact  that  the  twin  sons  of  the  New 
Jersey  Secretary  of  State,  Robert  Burkhardt, 
have  been  selected  as  volunteers  for  the 
Peace  Corps. 

By  Mr.  HICKEY: 

Article  entitled  “Keynote:  Diversity — The 
Story  of  Land-Air  Cheyenne,”  published  in 
the  May  1962  issue  of  Dynalectron  News,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Cheyenne  Division  of  Land- 
Air  Inc.,  which  specializes  in  avionics  and 
electronic  engineering. 

Article  entitled  “U.S.  Stockmen  Showing 
Greater  Concern  Over  Mounting  Volume 
of  Meat  Imports,”  published  in  the  West 
Texas  Livestock  weekly  of  May  24,  1962, 
relating  to  the  impact  of  meat  imports  upon 
the  American  livestock  industry. 

>  By  Mr.  ROBERTSON : 

Text  of  article  entitled  “The  Arlington 
Plank.” 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

AciHress  by  Hon.  Gene  Robens  before  the 
15  th  apnual  conference  of  the  Military 


7*  Government  Association,  June  16,  1962. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORTS 
ON  J.  PERCY  PRIEST  RESERVOIR, 
STONES  RIVER,  TENN.  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  102) 


THE  CANADIAN  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Public  Works,  I  present  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  trans¬ 
mitting  a  report  dated  April  17,  1962, 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department 
of  the  Army,  together  with  accompany¬ 
ing  papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  review 
of  the  reports  on  the  J.  Percy  Priest  Res¬ 
ervoir,  Stones  River,  Tenn.,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  February 
20,  1960.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


Mr.  GOREv  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  thextECORD  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “The  Canadian  Lesson,”  which 
appears  today  in  the  New  York  Times. 
I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
concluding  paragraph  xif  the  editorial, 
which,  for  emphasis,  i/hould  like  to 
read; 


This  does  not  mean  that  the  Canadian 
crisis  does  not  have  its  lessons  for  us.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  panic  and  cut  back  on 
programs  vital  to  growth.  Foreign  confi¬ 
dence  must  be  maintained;  but  thls/s  best 
done  by  demonstrating  that  the  American 
economy  is  competitive  and  increased  Effi¬ 
ciency  depends  on  expansion.  Our  proble 
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a  story,  they  fall  all  over  themselves.  They 
1  even  assume  their  assignment  Is  henceforth 
to  defend  the  man’s  every  action  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  hostile  questioners. 

This  leads,  as  it  has  in  the  Kennedy  ad¬ 
ministration,  to  an  unhealthy  relationship. 
Thus  naany  newspapermen,  who  know  bet¬ 
ter,  didSaot  protest  the  midnight  calls  from 
G-men  t\  reporters  who  were  covering  a 
phase  of  tlWbig  steel  story. 

The  President  compounded  that  blunder 
by  trying  twic\to  laugh  it  off. 

OTHER  DEFICIENCIES 

The  President’s\press  conference  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  other  respects.  Unlike  President 
Eisenhower,  who  stood  on  the  same  floor 
level  with  the  newspapermen,  President 
Kennedy  insists  on  being  elevated  on  a  ros¬ 
trum.  The  questioner  must  thus  look  up 
to  him  and  he  looks  down\at  the  newsman. 

The  auditorium  in  which' file  conference  is 
held  is  cavernous,  more  like  \  large  theater 
than  a  room  in  which  one  might  engage  in 
give-and-take  with  the  Chief  Executive  as 
in  the  Truman  and  Roosevelt  days. 

At  his  latest  news  conference  the  Resident 
used  10  precious  minutes  reading  a  statement 
that  could  have  been  mimeographed^  and 
handed  out  at  the  White  House.  \ 

Although  there  were  heated  discussions 
by  newsmen  in  the  outer  hall  about  tne 
Romagna  and  Herald  Tribune  episodes  when' 
they  came  into  the  conference  auditorium 
not  one  of  the  regulars  asked  a  question 
about  either.  Whether  it  was  the  presence 
of  the  cameras,  or  the  experience  of  previ¬ 
ous  complaints  from  the  White  House,  or 
the  grim  look  on  Mr.  Kennedy’s  face,  they 
blew  the  big  stories. 

A  solution,  perhaps,  to  this  creeping  cen¬ 
sorship  would  be  that  the  press  corps  re¬ 
quest  an  end  to  the  televised  press  con¬ 
ferences  under  the  present  circumstances. 
The  omnipresence  of  the  cameras,  among 
other  things,  seems  to  be  inhibiting  the 
newsmen.  This  is  no  service  to  the  public, 
or  the  press,  or,  I  suspect,  in  the  long  run  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  himself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlfe  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thpfe 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  ajra  it 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  Cl 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 


OF 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  deep  sensp  of  loss  at  the 
passing  of  our  colleague?  Senator  Francis 
Case,  of  South  DakotaL  We  had  known 
one  another  since  A.  first  entered  the 
Congress  in  1947./when  he  also  was  a 
Member  of  the  Hmise,  and  our  wives  and 
families  are  goora  and  warm  friends. 

Senator  Case  was  one  of  the  most 
competent  Baembers  of  this  great  body. 
He  was  highly  regarded  by  us  all  for 
his  skill /and  his  diligence.  He  was  an 
honest /courageous,  and  dedicated  public 
servant  in  the  truest  sense  of  those 
worsts.  He  never  shrank  from  a  fight  on 
behalf  of  his  high  principles  and  firm 
evictions,  and  he  never  allowed  par¬ 
tisanship  to  obscure  his  sense  of  fairness 
and  propriety. 

Those  of  us  from  Western  States  will 
always  be  indebted  to  Senator  Case  for 
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his  leadership  in  matters  concerning 
development  of  natural  resources  in  our 
region.  He  contributed  much  to  the 
Nation  with  his  work  on  weather  modi¬ 
fication  research,  desalination  of  water, 
highway  problems,  synthetic  liquid  fuels, 
including  development  of  oil  from  shale, 
and  similar  matters  which  are  of  great 
concern  to  our  region. 

But  the  Nation  as  a  whole  always 
occupied  first  place  in  his  thinking,  and 
this  was  reflected  in  his  outstanding  work 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  and 
Public  Works  Committees. 

He  was  indeed  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  in  the  full  meaning  of 
those  words.  He  represented  both  his 
State  and  the  Nation,  and  he  did  a  fine, 
workmanlike  job  on  behalf  of  both.  We 
will  miss  him. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Carroll  and  our 
daughter,  I  wish  to  express  our  deepest, 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Case  and  her 
family  in  this  time  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
join  with  the  distinguished  junior  Se 
ator  from  Colorado  in  the  expression/ of 
sympathy  and  condolences  to  Mrs.  (case, 
.her  daughter,  and  other  members/of  the 
.mily  of  our  late  beloved  colleague,  Sen¬ 
ator  Francis  Case,  of  South'  Dakota. 
South  Dakota  is  my  native  State,  and  it 
has  surely  been  ably,  represented  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Case  stood  a  symbol  of 
personal  \and  political  integrity.  His 
record  is  one  of  great/ courage  and  dedi¬ 
cation  to  thekpublh/ interest.  We  shall 
miss  this  fine\u))nc  servant,  as  will  the 
people  of  his  St: 

I  am  most  p/Ned  to  be  able  to  asso¬ 
ciate  myself ytodaN  with  the  generous, 
yet  factual  smd  true  xpmarks  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from ^Colorado. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Nfk.  President,  like 
the  abje  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  am 
glad  JCo  associate  myself 'with  the  re¬ 
makes  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Cpiorado.  I  hope  that  fitting  recognition 
ill  be  made  of  the  many  worthwhile 
'contributions  he  made  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  both  on  the  committees  of  Vhich 
he  was  a  member  and  in  the  Senate  it¬ 
self. 

For  example,  Francis  Case  was  a  lea 
er  in  the  study  of  the  production  of 
artificial  rainfall.  Also,  his  work  in  the 
field  of  desalination  of  water  was  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  One  of  the  first  two 
plants  established  in  connection  with  the 
brackish  water  development  is  located 
in  his  State  of  South  Dakota  and  stands 
as  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  Senator  Case 
in  that  situation. 

Having  attended  college  with-  him  and 
having  known  him  for  a  long  time,  I 
regarded  him  as  one  of  the  finest  men 
ever  to  serve  in  this  body. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  made  the  statement  he  has  made 
today,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  their 
kind  remarks.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
family  of  Senator  Case  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  on  this  day,  when  the 
funeral  is  taking  place  in  South  Dakota, 
we  who  would  have  liked  to  attend,  but 
could  not  because  of  circumstances  be¬ 


yond  our  control,  desired  to  make  ^ftese 
few  remarks  to  the  family' diirinp/ their 
time  of  sorrow. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1591,  H.R.  12154,  the  amendment 
and  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  which  has  now  been  re¬ 
ported,  and  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk..  A  bill  (H.R.  12154) 
to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES¬ 
OLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  26,  1962,  he  present¬ 
ed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution : 

S.  860.  An  act  to  provide  greater  protection 
against  the  introduction  and  dissemination 
of  diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1834.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  act 
of  August  7,  1946  (60  Stat.  896),  as  amended, 
by  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  author¬ 
ization  funds  to  be  granted  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  hospital  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  by  extending  the  time  in  which 
grants  may  be  made;  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3063.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  Relief  Association  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia; 

S.  3266.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  entitled  “An  act  to  create  a  Library  of 
Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  approved  March  3,  1925,  as 

amended  (2  U.S.C.  158) ,  relating  to  deposits 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  of 
gifts  and  bequests  to  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  raise  the  statutory  limitation 
jrovided  for  in  that  section; 

S.  3291.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
tN  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex¬ 
tend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directlV  from  the  Treasury; 

S.  3350kAn  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
7,  1946,  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
hospital  ceVter  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  appropriations  may  be  made  for  the 
purposes  of  that  act;  and 

S.J.  Res.  192>Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  filling  of \  vacancy  in  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the’  Smithsonian  Institution,  of 
the  class  other  tharn.  Members  of  Congress. 


ADJOURN! 
Mr.  HUMPHREY. 


ENT 


ir.  President, 
there  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  today,  r\move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  alid  (at  2 
o’clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  theiBenate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  27,  1962,  at  12  o’clock  meridians 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at\2  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.Pernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Job  22:  21:  Acquaint  itmv  thyself  with 
Him  and  be  at  peace ;  theteby  good  shall 
come  unto  thee.  \ 

O  Thou  who  art  the  help  and  hope  of 
all  who  come  unto  Thee  with  tneir  trials 
and  tribulations,  their  sorrows  and  sins, 
may  we  offer  our  noonday  prayer  in 
faith  and  humility,  in  simplicityNand 
sincerity.  \ 

We  penitently  acknowledge  that  witl 
out  Thy  sustaining  presence  and  power 
our  life  ebbs  out  its  little  day  in  futility 
and  frustration,  in  weakness  and  weari¬ 


ness. 

May  we  be  assured  that  the  Master’s 
spirit  of  love  and  peace  will  someday 
be  gloriously  triumphant  despite  devas¬ 
tating  revolutions  and  world -shaking 
crises. 

In  His  name  we  offer  our  prayer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  7723.  An  act  to  amend  section  303 
(a)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
by  increasing  per  diem  rates  and  to  provide 
reimbursement  under  certain  circumstances 
for  actual  expenses  incident  to  travel. 


Tuesday,  June  26,  1962 


to  the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap¬ 
points  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1912.  An  act  to  increase  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorization  for  the  completion  of  the 
construction  of  the  irrigation  and  power 
^systems  of  the  Flathead  Indian  irrigation 
roject,  Montana. 


United  States  Capitol’,  of  whjCh  forty  thou¬ 
sand  copies  shall  be  for  the  rise  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  tear  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  tile  Senate.” 


ie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senkte  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bHl  (H.R.  11131)  entitled  “An  act, 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  mil 
itary  installations,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,”  disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  .House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereoi\and  appoints  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Beall, 
and  Mr.  Goldwater  to  be  tpe  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


CORRECTION  OI 


tOLLCALL 


Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  122,  on  June  2l/l962,  axiuorum  call, 
I  am  recorded  as/absent.  I  was  present 
and  answered  touny  name.  I  aSk  unani¬ 
mous  consent/that  the  permanent  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Jojn-nal  be  corrected  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tfl^re 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlem; 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol-y 
lowing  titles: 

H.R.  3840.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  cc 
veyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Caroline  Power  &  Ligh/  Co.; 
and 


PHE  PRAYER  ROOM  IN  THE  U.S. 
CAPITOL 


H.R.  8773.  An  act  to  amend  section  265  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  1016),  relating  to  lump¬ 
sum  readjustment  payments  for  members  of 
the  Reserve  components  who  /(re  involuntar¬ 
ily  released  from  active  duj/y,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra¬ 
tion,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  584  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration.  . 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  With  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  jot  the  House  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title:  7 
H.R.  11879.  An  act  to  provide  a  1-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  th^  existing  corporate  normal-tax 
rate  and  of/certain  excise-tax  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  /ifiessage  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments 


r.  Speaker,  will  the 


Mr.  WALTER, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I/^ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  In  view  of  the  decision 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  yes¬ 
terday,  does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that 
perhaps  ywe  are  violating  some  of  the 
tenuous^  provisions  that  the  Supreme 
Court/nas  placed  in  the  Constitution  of 
the /United  States?  I  certainly  do  not 
feel  that  we  ought  to  violate  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Constitution  by  providing 
for  the  printing  of  any  documents  with 
respect  to  the  Prayer  Room. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  I  operate  on  the  theory  that  every¬ 
thing  is  OK  until  the  Supreme  Court 
rules  against  it,  and  they  have  not  ruled 
against  this,  so  I  think  we  are  safe. 

Perhaps  someone  will  bring  suit,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  have  nothing  to  worry 
about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Supreme  Court  overnight  has 
not  outlawed  prayer  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  House  can  run 
its  own  business.  It  has  done  so  rather 
successfully  in  the  past. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ie  committee  amendment. 

?he  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Thk  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed' 

A  motihp  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  fifty-four 
thousand  four  hundred  additional  copies  of 
House  Document  Numbered  234,  Eighty- 
fourth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled  “The 
Prayer  Room  in  the  United  States  Capitol”, 
of  which  forty-four  thousand  one  hundred 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  ten  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 


SEVENTY -FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 


Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 

“Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  additional  copies  of  House  Document 
Numbered  234,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  first 
session,  entitled  ‘The  Prayer  Room  in  the 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra¬ 
tion  I  call  up  House  Resolution  651,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  Xs  a  House 
document  the  proceedings  in  observance  of 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  theXjnter- 
state  Commerce  Commission. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  or 
the  table. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  sugar  bi/1.  House  Degan  debate  on  foreign  trade  bill. 
Sen.  Hartke  urged  increased  sugar/quota  for  Philippines.  Sen.  Curtis  inserted 
Committee  counsel  Kamerick’s  sta/ement  at  Estes  hearing.  Sen.  Talmadge  introduced 
and  discussed  bill  to  provide  ooo peration  with  States  in  administration  of  agricul¬ 
tural  laws.  Sen.  Morse  intrq/uced  and  discussed  bili\to  increase  Federal  grants  for 
)ctension  work. 


SENATE 


SUGAR.  By  a  vote  of  76  to  2,  passed  with  amendments  H,  R.  12154  the  sugar  bill 

(pp,  10979,  10992-5,  11008-40,  11042-64).  Conferees  were  appointed  (p.  11064). 
Agreed  to  a  committee  amendment,  submitted  by  Sen.  Kerr,  to  strike  out  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  which  would  have  reduced  production  payments  to  domestic 
producers,  thus  providing  that  production  payments  would  continue  at  the  same 
level  as  under  present  law  (pp.  11008-15).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Mor¬ 
ton  to  provide  that  the  Secretary,  in  determining  sugar  requirements  each  year, 
shall  make  allowances  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the  amount  of  sugar  determined 
to  be  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  consumers  (p.  11033).  Agreed  to  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  Sen.  Carlson  to  provide  that  in  authorizing  the  purchase  and  importa¬ 
tion  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries,  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing  U.  S. 
agricultural  commodities  (p.  11034).  By  a  vote  of  29  to  57  rejected  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  Sen.  McCarthy  to  provide  for  setting  minimum  wage  rates  for  sugar 
workers  (pp.  11034-40) .  Sen.  McCarthy  submitted,  but  later  withdrew,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  modify  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  foreign  quofa^pp.  1 1049-61). 


As  reported  out  of  committee  the  bill  included  provisions  as  follows:  Ex¬ 
tends  the  Sugar  Act  for  5  years  to  June  30,  1967.  Provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  determining  sugar  requirements  for  each  year,  shall  con¬ 
sider  the  relationship  which  would  result  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar  and 
the  parity  index  as  compared  to  the  relationship  between  average  raw  sugar 
prices  and  the  parity  indexes  for  the  period  1957  to  1959,  inclusive.  Pro¬ 
vides  for  an  increase  in  the  quotas  for  domestic  sugar-producing  areas  by 
623,500  tons,  assigns  to  domestic  producing  areas  65  percent  of  the  annual 
increase  in  consumption  rate  (the  present  rate  is  55  percent) ,  assigns  quotas 
for  foreign  suppliers,  and  provides  for  the  temporary  filling  of  the  quota 
reserved  for  Cuba  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fee  approximately  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  world  market  price  and  the  domestic  price  of  sugar. 
Provides  that  a  deficit  in  the  quota  for  any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country 
would  be  prorated  to  quota  countries  with  which  we  maintain  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  and  which  are  able  to  fill  such  deficit.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  allotments  so  as  to  assure  a  marketing  opportunity  for  new  factories 
processing  sugarbeets  grown  in  new  areas  during  the  period  when  such  factories 
are  establishing  their  marketing  history.  Provides  that  quotas  apply  to  the 
sugar  content  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  which  does  not  have 
a  recent  history  of  importation,  with  certain  exceptions.  Provides  limitati/" 
on  direct-consumption  sugar,  including  a  limitation  of  250,000  tons  on  direct^ 
consumption  sugar  which  may  be  entered  within  the  proration  for  Cuba  when  its 
quota  is  operative.  Provides  a  small  liquid  sugar  quota  to  permit  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  sirup  of  cane  juice  of  the  type  of  Barbados  molasses.  Prohibits  the 
importation  into  the  Virgin  Islands  of  any  sugar  not  produced  in  domestic 
areas.  Clarifies  the  definition  of  the  term  '’alcohol"  so  as  to  specifically 
exempt  from  all  quotas  the  sugar  imported  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  poly-  : 
hydric  alcohols.  Requires  the  payment  of  a  fee  as  a  condition  for  the  im¬ 
portation  of  any  sugar  acquired  in  replacement  for  that  which  would  have  been 
within  the  proration  for  Cuba  or  any  other  country  with  which  we  are  not  in 
diplomatic  relations.  Provides  that  a  fee  be  paid  as  a  condition  for  im¬ 
portation  of  sugar  within  the  quota  for  foreign  countries,  other  than  the 
Philippines,  having  prorations.  Provides  that  in  any  year  when  production  is 
restricted  in  the  beet  sugar  area,  a  national  reserve  of  not  more  than  the 
acreage  required  to  yield  65,000  tons  of  sugar  be  assigned  to  farms  without 
regard  to  previous  production  history  for  the  purpose  of  making  acreage  avail-* 
able  for  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry.  Provides  a  graduate  scale  ofvj 
reductions  for  decreased  payments  to  domestic  growers.  I 


2.  FARM  PROGRAM;  ESTEfS  INVESTIGATION.  Sen.  Curtis  inserte\l  the  statement  of  Paul 
E.  Kamerick,  assistant  counsel  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Government  Operations  Committee,  reviewing  the  investigation  of  the 
Estes  case. >pp.  11068-70 


3.  FORESTRY. /The  Vice-President  announced  his  appointment  of  Sen\wiley  as  a  meme 
ber  of  Jtne  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  to  replace  former  Sen.  Case, 
S.  Da^C  (p.  10954).  Sen.  Wiley  expressed  gratification  on  his  appointment 

(P.i0998).  \ 

Jen.  Morse  criticized  a  proposal  of  the  Forest  Service  to  build  access  roads 
.ng  the  Minam  River  in  Ore.  to  open  a  section  of  the  Wallowa-Whitma\Nation- 
Forest  to  logging,  and  inserted  an  editorial  suggesting  that  the  proposal 
be  abandoned,  pp.  11064-5 


/al 


’4.  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE.  Sen.  Humphrey  urged  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Science  and  Technology  and  its  erted  a  report  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  supporting  it.  pp.  10985-6 
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obligation  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
finance  all  eligible  projects. 

The  additional  $7  million  needed  this 
fiscalVear  for  the  construction  program 
has  had  many  ups  and  downs  beginning 
with  the'supplemental  appropriation  bill 
that  was  ijassed  the  day  Congress  ad¬ 
journed  last  September.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  the  Senate  added  this  item 
but  it  was  deleted  in  the  conference 
committee.  It  \as  not  included  in  the 
second  supplemental  bill  that  passed  the 
House  in  April,  butVortunately  the  Sen¬ 
ate  again  added  the\needed  funds.  In 
view  of  the  events  in  the  last  few  days,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  what  will  happen  to 
the  supplemental  bill  which  is  still  alive — 
but  just  barely.  \ 

I  understand  that  68  eligible  school 
construction  projects  in  29  States  are 
being  held  up  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  two  bodies  to  agree  on  handling  of 
appropriation  bills.  This  represents  a 
13  percent  shortage  of  funds  for  the  con¬ 
struction  program.  The  Pulaski  County 
Rural  School  District  in  my  State  has' 
two  applications  pending.  One,  in  the 
amount  of  $270,000,  is  for  construction 
of  a  12-classroom  elementary  school  that 
will  accommodate  some  360  schoolchil¬ 
dren.  The  second  application  is  for 
$10,089  and  will  be  applied  on  a  second 
elementary  school.  This  school  district 
has  made  its  plans  on  the  assumption 
that  these  funds  would  be  made  avail¬ 
able.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be 
eventually.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that 
work  on  these  projects  has  been  delayed 
due  to  the  Congress’  failure  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  funds  for  the  construction 
program.  Further  delay  will  only  ac¬ 
centuate  the  schoolroom  shortage  prob¬ 
lem.  I  am  sure  that  other  eligible  school 
districts  have  had  to  make  many  adjust¬ 
ments  because  of  the  appropriations  con¬ 
troversy. 

I  was  the  coauthor  of  the  amendment 
which  the  Senate  adopted  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  last  year  to  extend  the  impacted 
areas  assistance  programs.  With  the 
Congress  going  on  record  so  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  last  year  in  favor  of  extending, 
these  programs,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
it  would  now  fail  to  live  up  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  it  reaffirmed  such  a  snort 
time  ago.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
dispute  between  the  Appropriations 
Committees  will  be  settled  in  aiyamicable 
manner  soon  in  order  that  tile  supple¬ 
mental  bill  containing  the  funds  for  this 
and  many  other  essential  Programs  can 
be  enacted.  / 

£ -  - - / 

UNITED  STATES-PHILIPPINE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  distor¬ 
tions  of  fundamental  amicable  relations 
between  the  peoples  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
impel  my  remarks  in  an  effort  to  put 
essentials  in  their  proper  perspective. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  amended  and 
renewed  in  1956  expires  on  June  30,  of 
this  year.  The  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
conducted  extensive  hearings  on  an  ad¬ 
ministration-sponsored  bill  to  amend  the 
Sugar  Act  in  part  and  to  extend  remain¬ 
ing  provisions.  The  rroposed  legislation 


would  recognize  a  basic  quota  of  980,000 
tons  annually  as  the  portion  of  U.S.  re¬ 
quirements  to  be  supplied  from  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  at  prices  prevailing  in  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  added  here  that  this 
volume  of  sugar  as  a  fixed  annual  quota 
for  the  Philippines  was  established  by  a 
treaty  between  our  respective  countries. 
As  far  as  the  law  of  1948  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  1956  were  concerned,  no  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  basic  treaty  quota. 

In  1956  all  foreign  suppliers  other  than 
the  Philippines  were  allotted  increased 
proportions  of  U.S.  sugar  imports;  for 
one  reason  or  another,  the  Philippines 
alone  were  kept  at  the  treaty  provisions 
without  benefits  from  the  new  law.  This 
happened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  contains  language  authorizing  the 
Congress  to  increase  the  allotment  to  the 
Philippines  and  impliedly  indicated  a 
prospect  of  such  an  eventuality.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  from  the  provision 
of  the  United  States-Philippine  Trade 
Revision  Act  of  1955  on  this  subject: 

The  establishment  herein  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  amount  of  Philippine  raw  and 
refined  sugar  that  may  be  entered,  or  with¬ 
drawn  from  warehouse,  in  the  United  States 
for  consumption,  shall  be  without  prejudice 
to  any  increase  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  might  allocate  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  the  future. 

The  current  administration  proposals 
for  amendment  of  the  Sugar  Act,  many 
of  them  sweeping  in  their  character,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  direction  of  eliminating 
the  premiums  paid  in  the  United  States 
over  the  so-called  world  market  prices, 
again  recognize  only  the  treaty-estab¬ 
lished  quota  of  980,000  tons  perannum 
for  the  Philippines  and  make  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  improvement  in  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  an  expansion  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  Philippine  producers  despite 
the  maintenance  of  their  static  position 
over  a  long  period  of  time  when  other 
foreign  suppliers  less  close  to  the  heart 
of  the  United  States  were  repeatedly 
preferred. 

Moreover,  when  the  U.S.  sugar  market 
faced  a  deficiency  due  to  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  quota  of  more  than 
3  million  tons  the  Philippines  were  called 
upon  to  make  up  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  approximating  15  percent  of 
the  resulting  deficits  and  did  so  by 
straining  all  of  their  resources  beyond 
anything  that  might  have  been  expected 
in  view  of  the  continued  maintenance  of 
its  dependable  U.S.  market  at  980,000 
tons  per  year. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  give 
consideration  to  legislation  which  in  the 
first  instance  will  bolster  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Philippines  and  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  its  expansion  in  the  future, 
and  second,  will  fulfill  the  promises  of 
the  United  States  to  make  additional 
provision  for  Philippine  imports  when 
the  Sugar  Act  should  be  amended 
or  renewed.  President  Eisenhower,  upon 
signing  the  revised  sugar  law  in  1956, 
held  out  such  a  promise  when  he  said : 

It  was  not  considered  feasible  to  recom¬ 
mend  an  increase  in  the  Philippine  quota  at 
this  time.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  when 
new  amendments  are  being  prepared  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  act,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  allowing  the  Philippines 
to  share  in  increased  consumption  as  is  now 


provided  for  other  foreign  countries  by  this’ 
bill. 

The  sugar  industry  of  the  Philippines 
has  always  been  a  basic  factor  in  their 
economy.  In  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  sugar  has  been  a  dominant  item. 
During  the  1930’s  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  sugar  imports 
from  the  Philippines  amounted  to  more 
than  1  y4  million  tons.  The  allotment  of 
quotas  in  which  the  Philippines  ac¬ 
quiesced  meant  a  substantial  reduction 
of  Philippine  contribution  to  the  sugar 
supply  of  the  United  States  at  our  prices 
from  more  than  15  percent  to  about  10 
percent. 

During  the  war  the  Philippines  with 
no  fault  of  their  own  suffered  a  total  de¬ 
struction  of  sugar  lands  and  equipment 
so  that  they  shipped  no  sugar  at  all  to 
the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  recovery  was  slow,  and  shipments  of 
sugar  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States  was  still  only  a  part  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  supply.  In  this  way,  over  a  period  of 
years  the  Philippines  lost  an  opportunity 
to  ship  to  the  United  States  nearly  8 
million  tons  valued  at  a  billion  dollars. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  what  the  Philippines 
lost,  became  Cuba’s  gain. 

Through  agonizing  experiences  and 
with  splendid  courage  and  admirable  in¬ 
dustry  the  Philippines  have  rebuilt  their 
sugar  business  to  where  it  is  again  first 
in  their  economy.  Approximately  3  mil¬ 
lion  people  out  of  a  population  of  28  mil¬ 
lion  depend  on  sugar  for  their  livelihood, 
and  other  businesses  and  industries  like 
banking,  insurance,  manufacturing,  and 
shipping  are  collaterally  dependent  in 
large  measure  upon  the  prosperity  of  this 
activity.  Moreover,  the  sugar  industry 
produces  more  in  taxes  for  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Government  than  any  other  in  the 
Republic. 

Despite  the  recovery  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry;  despite  the  response  of  Philip¬ 
pine  sugar  producers  to  the  call  of  the 
United  States  when  sugar  was  needed  to 
make  up  for  the  deficit  created  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Cuban  quota;  despite 
an  unspoken  obligation  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  in  sugar-  shipments  occasioned 
by  World  War  n;  despite  our  failure  to 
increase  opportunities  for  participating 
in  the  U.S.  market  on  a  more  extensive 
basis  when  our  sugar  laws  were  amended 
although  all  other  foreign  suppliers  were 
generously  considered;  and  finally  de¬ 
spite  explicit  promises  by  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  market  for 
Philippine  sugar,  the  annual  quota  for 
the  Philippines  remains — 980,000  tons 
per  year. 

The  occasion  is  here  for  removing  this 
inequity  in  regard  to  the  Philippine  sugar 
economy  and  to  give  this  vital  industry 
an  opportunity  to  become  mobile.  The 
Philippine  sugar  producers,  historically 
geared  to  the  U.S.  market,  should  now  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
it  more  actively  than  in  the  immediate 
past  with  the  result  on  the  one  hand, 
that  more  abundant  sugar  supplies  may 
be  available  for  the  U.S.  consumers  at 
all  times  at  stable  prices  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Philippine  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  many  millions  of  people 
dependent  upon  them  may  look  hopefully 
toward  brighter  business  horizons. 
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\  NATURAL  GAS  FOR  BARROW, 

\  ALASKA 

Mr>  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  Alaska  State  Senator  Eben 
Hopson,  >n  Eskimo  legislator  from  Bar- 
row,  wrote.President  Eisenhower  as  fol¬ 
lows:  \ 

As  you  know/the  Eskimo  people  in  Alaska 
live  facing  the  Russian  frontier  and  I  think 
it  would  he  the  most  wonderful  thing  you, 
as  President,  coulct\do  if  you  would  show 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States,  no 
matter  how  large  it  is,  still  is  considerate 
of  the  hardships  facingtts  own  people,  and 
despite  Government  redtdpe,  will  give  quick 
relief  and  assistance  when  sincerely  and 
desperately  needed. 

The  Senate  yesterday  proved  the  hope 
of  Senator  Hopson  was  justified.  We 
have  not  become  too  large  as  a.  Nation 
to  recognize  and  consider  the  legitimate 
need  of  even  the  smallest  group  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  We  are  still  able,  despite  the  pi^ss 
of  our  worldwide  obligations  to  consit 
and  correct  difficulties  at  home. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  yes¬ 
terday,  S.  2020,  will,  following  House  ac¬ 
tion  and  approval  by  the  President,  allow 
the  sale  of  natural  gas  to  the  civilian 
community  of  Barrow,  Alaska.  Bar- 
row,  a  community  of  about  1,400  persons, 
mostly  Eskimos,  is  near  what  has  been 
described  by  the  Director  of  Naval  Pe¬ 
troleum  Reserves,  Capt.  Kenneth  C. 
Lovell  U.S.  Navy,  as  a  bubble  of  natural 
gas  estimated  to  contain  nearly  64  mil¬ 
lion  cubic  feet  of  fuel.  Notwithstanding 
that  there  are  producing  wells  drawing 
this  fuel  from  beneath  the  village  to 
supply  Federal  installations  in  and  near 
the  village  not  one  drop  of  gas  has  been 
of  benefit  to  the  civilian  population.  The 
Barrow  people  have  been  forced  to  rely 
on  oil  transported  from  far  ports  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  on  coal  carried  by  sled  from  a 
small  deposit  located  75  miles  away  from 
their  homes.  The  cost  of  this  fuel  has 
been  enormous  in  terms  of  heating  costs 
elsewhere.  The  people  of  Barrow  have 
paid  $42  per  ton  for  coal  and  60  cents 
per  gallon  for  oil.  The  total  fuel  bill  for 
this  small  community  has  averaged 
around  $250,000  per  year. 

While  the  people  of  Barrow  have  paic 
this  enormous  price  for  heating  the/ 
houses,  Government  agencies,  some/of 
which  are  located  in  buildings  iiy  the 
heart  of  the  community,  have/been 
heated  with  natural  gas  from  a  pipeline 
running  directly  past  homes  &nd  busi¬ 
ness  establishments. 

Enactment  of  S.  2020  wil/not  in  any 
way  subsidize  the  Barroy  community. 
In  justifying  the  economics  of  this  pro¬ 
position  the  Navy  estimates  that  within 
18  years  under  conservative  estimates  of 
consumption  and  pyice  the  entire  cost 
of  the  construction  of  a  new  well  at 
Barrow  would  be/ully  paid.  These  esti¬ 
mates,  by  the  w/y,  would  allow  a  signifi¬ 
cant  reduction- of  fuel  costs  to  the  Bar- 
row  community  and  in  turn  would  give  to 
the  village^  an  opportunity  to  have  ade¬ 
quate  heating  where  in  the  past  their 
homes  have  not  always  been  as  warm  as 
is  healthy. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sep,-t  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  statements  of  Capt.  Kenneth  C. 
/Lovell,  Director  of  Naval  Petroleum  and 


Oil  Shale  Reserves  and  that  of  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Martin 
P.  Mangan,  which  were  offered  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  during 
hearings  on  the  Barrow  gas  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Capt.  Kenneth  C.  Lovell 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mute,  I  am  Capt.  Kenneth  C.  Lovell,  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  Director  of  Naval 
Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale  Reserves.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  opportunity  you  have  given 
me,  of  appearing  here  before  you  today  to 
offer  some  additional  information  and  data 
concerning  S.  2020,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  make  gas  avail¬ 
able  from  the  South  Barrow  gas  field  in 
naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  4  to  the  civilian 
community  of  Point  Barrow. 

Naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  4  consists  of 
approximately  35,000  square  miles  on  the 
arctic  slope  of  Alaska,  bounded,  generally, 
by  the  Brooks  Range,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
the  Colville  River.  This  area,  about  the 
size  of  the  oil-producing  region  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  may  contain  just  about  as  many  likely 

(rospects  for  oil  and  gas  fields  as  does 
Ofdahoma.  Exploration  of  the  reserve  foj 
oil 'and  gas  was  commenced  in  1944,  whi 
the  \?anol  prospect  dimmed.  The  Canol 
projec\included  the  production  of  oil/from 
the  Norman  Wells  field  on  the  Mackenzie 
River  in  tke  Northwest  Territories  of/Canada, 
the  transportation  of  this  crude  oy  by  pipe¬ 
line  to  a  refinery  built  at  Whitehorse,  Yukon 
Territory  of  Canada,  and  the /distribution 
of  the  products\from  this  refinery  by  pipe¬ 
lines  to  Watson  Lake,  Canada  and  Skagway 
and  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  This  time  coinci¬ 
dence  is  the  only  relationship  between  the 
Canol  project  and  out/naval  petroleum  re¬ 
serve  in  Alaska.  Normftn  Wells,  the  produc¬ 
tion  location  for  Canol,  i\approximately  900 
miles  southeast  of/Point  ^Barrow,  the  loca¬ 
tion  we  are  discussing  today. 

During  explosion  in  navakpetroleum  re¬ 
serve  No.  4,  between  1944  and  1963,  two  gas- 
fields  and  t/ree  oilfields  were 'found.  Of 
these,  only/  one — the  South  Batoow  Gas 
Field — is  being  produced  at  the  pres&nt  time. 

The  nSval  petroleum  reserves  exist  lor  the 
purpos/  of  conserving  oil  in  the  ground  for 
production  in  time  of  emergency  in  order 
thalf  pertoleum  products  may  then  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  machines  of  industry  and  na 
tonal  defense.  The  difference  between  that 
-purpose,  and  the  situation  that  exists  at 
Point  Barrow  is  significant.  We  do  not  have 
oil  at  Point  Barrow;  we  have  gas.  As  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  determine,  there  is 
not  a  drop  of  oil  in  the  formation  from 
which  gas  is  now  being  produced  in  the 
South  Barrow  Gas  Field.  We  have  only  a 
bubble  of  gas,  floating  on  a  sea  of  under¬ 
ground  water.  True,  it  is  a  pretty  fair  sized 
bubble — about  ten  billion  cubic  feet,  we 
compute. 

There  is  oil  in  naval  petroleum  reserve 
No.  4— probably  a  lot  of  oil.  We  do  not 
know  nearly  as  much  about  exactly  where 
the  oil  is,  or  how  much  can  be  recovered, 
as  we  should  like  to  know.  When  the  need 
for  this  arctic  oil  becomes  more  imminent, 
we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  work  up  there, 
developing  our  known  oil  fields  and  finding 
some  of  the  others  that  are  almost  certain 
to  exist,  aided  by  interim  advancements  in 
the  technology  of  finding  and  producing  oil. 

However,  we  do  have  a  fair  amount  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  South  Barrow  gas- 
field.  From  five  wells  that  were  drilled  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  geophysical 
surveys  of  the  area,  we  have  been  able  to 
deduce  that  the  horizontal  projection  of  the 
gas  bubble  is  roughly  shaped  like  a  right 
triangle,  with  a  base  length  of  approximate¬ 
ly  1  mile  and  an  altitude  length  of  approxi¬ 


mately  2  miles.  There  the  gas  is  trapped 
atop  the  underground  ocean,  held  on  the 
south  and  east  sides  by  intersecting  geologic 
faults,  with  a  roof  of  impervious  rock  Slop¬ 
ing  down  into  the  water  on  the  north. /This, 
then,  places  in  perspective  the  1/  square 
mile  of  area — out  of  the  35,000  square  miles 
making  up  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 — 
with  which  S.  2020  is  concerned./ 

Now  the  Navy,  at  sea  and  hi  the  air,  does 
not  have  much  use  for  natural  gas.  We 
cannot  ship  it  all  over  the  world  to  power 
ships,  planes  or  submarines.  Oil  is  differ¬ 
ent;  it  can  be  converted  into  boiler  fuel, 
diesel  fuel,  jet  fuel,  /gasoline,  and  so  on. 
These  we  can  and  dp  transport  and  use  at 
sea  and  in  the  air/because  of  our  need  for 
them,  we  zealously  guard  and  protect  every 
possible  drop  of/oil  in  our  naval  petroleum 
reserves.  In  wne  of  our  fields,  where  gas 
is  associated  in  the  ground  with  oil,  the  gas 
is  also  high/  prized  and  zealously  protected, 
because  oy  its  usefulness  in  driving  the  oil 
out  of  the  ground  when  emergency  produc¬ 
tion  is/needed.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in 
the  £/uth  Barrow  gasfield.  Here  we  have 
no  known  oil  in  this  single  square  mile  of 
area,  we  have  only  gas.  There  is  not  enough 
/s  to  justify  the  construction  of  a  pipeline 
lundreds  of  miles  to  other  military  instal¬ 
lations  in  Alaska.  There  is  not  enough  gas 
for  any  practicable  use  other  than  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  local  fuel  requirements.  There 
is  enough  gas — 10  billion  cubic  feet  of  it, 
we  think — to  fulfill  these  local  energy  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

However,  the  laws  under  which  the  Navy 
administers  the  naval  petroleum  and  oil 
shale  reserves  for  the  Congress  do  not  now 
recognize  and  provide  for  the  singular  sit¬ 
uation  that  exists  at  Barrow.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bill  we  are  discussing  here  today 
to  amend  these  existing  laws  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  unique  situation  at  Barrow  may 
be  given  recognition,  and  that  logical  action 
may  be  taken  in  the  light  of  that  recog¬ 
nition. 

The  present  law  places  an  obligation  on 
the  Navy  to  protect  and  conserve  all  of  the 
oil  and  gas  in  the  reserves,  as  custodians 
for  the  Congress.  We  accept  that  obligation 
willingly  and  without  purpose  of  evasion, 
with  respect  to  every  puddle  of  oil  and  every 
bubble  of  gas  that  may  exist  anyplace  in  any 
of  the  reserves.  Although  the  act  of  mak¬ 
ing  gas  available  to  the  civilian  commu¬ 
nity  at  Barrow  cuts  directly  across  the  grain 
of  the  Navy’s  present  obligation  of  conserva¬ 
tion  and  protection  for  defense  purposes, 
^making  the  gas  available  should,  under  these 
Angular  circumstances,  be  accomplished. 
4Side  from  being  a  sound  business  proposi- 
tiofiv  it  is  a  logical  and  a  conscionable  deed. 
In  such  a  context,  the  lifting  of  present 
obligations  with  respect  to  the  South  Barrow 
gasfield  Ns  recommended.  Since,  however, 
the  implementation  of  such  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  woulck  be  an  exception  to  the  basic 
trusteeship  placed  in  the  Navy  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  recoinendation  of  the  Navy  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  overriding  precept  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  will.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Department’s  report  to  this  committee 
on  S.  2020  contains 'the  phrase,  “should  it' 
be  the  desire  of  the  Congress.”  No  equivoca¬ 
tion  as  to  the  Department’s  recommendation 
was  then,  or  is  now  intended. 

The  citizens  of  this  most  northern  com¬ 
munity  under  the  stars  and  stripes  con¬ 
sider  it  somewhat  ironical  for\hem  to  have 
to  transport  fuel  by  ship  or  aircraft  all  the 
way  from  California  (in  the  caseXof  oil),  or 
by  sled  over  70  miles  of  frozen  tunHra  or  by 
barges  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  (in  the\ase  of 
coal ) ,  when  the  Government  pipeline\runs 
right  past  their  houses  and  business  estab¬ 
lishments,  full  of  gas  that  is  produced  onb 
5  miles  away,  from  beneath  lands  on  whicl.x 
they  and  their  ancestors  have  lived  and 
hunted  for  generations. 


1962 
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We  moved  as  the  spirit  listed.  They  never 
altered  their  pace, 

3eing  neither  cloud  nor  wind-borne  like 
the  gods  of  the  marketplace; 

But\hey  always  caught  up  with  our  progress, 
and  presently  word  would  come 
That'a  tribe  had  been  wiped  off  its  icefield, 
or\he  lights  had  gone  out  in  Rome. 

With  the  hopes  that  our  world  is  built  on, 
they  were  utterly  out  of  touch. 

They  denied,  that  the  moon  was  Stilton; 
they  denied  she  was  even  Dutch. 

They  denied  that  wishes  were  horses;  they 
denied  that\pig  had  wings. 

So  we  worshipped\the  gods  of  the  market 
who  promised  tnese  beautiful  things. 

When  the  Cambrian  measures  were  forming, 
they  promised  perpetual  peace. 

They  swore,  if  we  gave  them  our  weapons, 
that  the  wars  of  the  tribes  would  cease. 

But  when  we  disarmed  theV  sold  us  and 
delivered  us  bound  to  our  foe, 

And  the  gods  of  the  copybook  Heading  said : 
“Stick  to  the  Devil  you  kmw." 

On  the  first  feminian  sandstones  \e  were 
promised  the  fuller  life 
(Which  started  by  loving  our  neighbour 
and  ended  by  loving  his  wife) 

Till  our  women  had  no  more  children  a? 
the  men  lost  reason  and  faith. 

And  the  gods  of  the  copybook  headings 
said:  “The  wages  of  sin  is  death.” 

In  the  carboniferous  epoch  we  were  promised 
abundance  for  all, 

By  robbing  selected  Peter  to  pay  for  collec¬ 
tive  Paul; 

But,  though  we  had  plenty  of  money,  there 
was  nothing  our  money  could  buy, 
And  the  gods  of  the  copybook  headings 
said:  “If  you  don’t  work  you  die.” 

Then  the  gods  of  the  market  tumbled,  and 
their  smooth-tongued  wizards  with¬ 
drew. 

And  the  hearts  of  the  meanest  were  hum¬ 
bled  and  began  to  believe  it  was  true 

That  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  and  two  and 
two  make  four— 

And  the  gods  of  the  copybook  headings 
limped  up  to  explain  it  once  more. 

As  it  will  be  in  the  future,  it  was  at  the  birth 
of  man — 

There  are  only  four  things  certain  since 
social  progress  began: — 

That  the  dog  returns  to  his  vomit  and  the  sow 
returns  to  her  mire, 

And  the  burnt  fool’s  bandaged  finger  goes 
wabbling  back  to  the  fire; 

And  that  after  this  is  accomplished,  and  tt 
brave  new  world  begins 
When  all  men  are  paid  for  existing  an/-  no 
man  must  pay  for  his  sins. 

As  surely  as  water  will  wet  us,  as  si/ely  as 
fire  will  burn. 

The  gods  of  the  copybook  headings  with 
terror  and  slaughter  retur/i ! 


“FROM  THE  FISCAL  WILDERNESS’’ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  leading  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Friday,  June  22,  1962 
was  entitled  “Fropl  the  Fiscal  Wilder¬ 
ness.” 

The  editorial/fteals  with  our  domestic 
fiscal  condition  and  the  run  on  our  gold 
from  abroad/and — quoting  Treasury  of¬ 
ficials — shows  the  relation  between  the 
two  situations. 

It  is/ an  editorial  which  should  be 
read  m  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
general  public  as  well.  For  this  reason 
I  a/c  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Record  as  part  of  these  re- 
larks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

From  the  Fiscal  Wilderness 

The  Kennedy  government  came  to  office 
in  the  wake  of  a  run  on  our  gold  reserves, 
and  ever  since  it  has  talked  about  its  efforts 
to  reduce  the  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
stanch  the  flow  of  gold,  and  thus  restore  in¬ 
ternational  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

And  yet,  18  months  later,  foreign  worry 
about  the  dollar  is,  if  anything,  growing. 
The  payments  deficit  is  still  huge.  This 
year’s  gold  loss  promises  to  be  bigger  than 
last  year’s.  Rumors  of  dollar  devaluation  by 
raising  the  price  of  gold  have  jacked  up  the 
price  of  gold  mining  shares  in  otherwise  de¬ 
clining  stock  markets.  This  is  occasioning 
increasingly  frequent  official  denials  that 
any  devaluation  is  even  remotely  contem¬ 
plated. 

What  is  the  matter?  Why  are  foreigners, 
who  have  the  capacity  to  Just  about  wipe  out 
what  is  left  of  our  gold  reserve,  unconvinced 
about  the  dollar’s  future? 

We  think  Treasury  Under  Secretary  Robert 
Roosa  gave  the  answer  simply  and  well  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking  Com-, 
mittee  this  week.  He  said  that  foreign  con 
fidence  in  the  dollar  depends  mainly  on/a 
^steady  reduction  of  the  payments  deficit/ac- 
(ompanied  by  U.S.  Government  fiscal  re¬ 
sponsibility.  While  he  thought  European 
financiers  might  not  take  further  fright 
froirknext  year’s  proposed  tax  cut/  he  sug- 
gested\that  they  would  definitely  like  to  see 
a  ceilink  on  Federal  spending. 

On  the\ame  day,  by  coincidence  or  other¬ 
wise,  Treasury  Under  Secretary  Henry  Fowler 
sought  to  calm  the  fears  a/out  foreign  fears. 
Most  significantly,  he  observed  the  European 
bankers  won’t  \e  und/ly  -Concerned  about 
U.S.  fiscal  policyX’provided  it  is  disciplined 
and  controlled  anei/fs  not  allowed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  inflataW\aVy  surge. 

Fiscal  responsimlitjA  Fiscal  discipline  and 
control.  When/one  hears  such  words  one 
wonders  if  th/y  are  realrV  coming  from  the 
same  administration  thatN.  includes  Walter 
Heller  anctaothers  who  are  sh  eager  to  build 
more  deficits.  For  by  all  indications,  includ¬ 
ing  stat/ments  from  the  President,  the  pres¬ 
ent  poncy  calls  for  a  new  inflationary,  deficit- 
spending  binge. 

’ell,  the  blunt  truth  is  that  Mr.  Ileller  is 
•ong  and  Mr.  Roosa  is  right.  The  Europe¬ 
ans  know  it.  Reputable  economists  knd^v  it. 
Bankers  at  home  and  abroad  know  it. 

As  John  Exter,  senior  vice  president  of  tf 
First  National  City  Bank,  has  put  it:  “The\ 
great  leaders  of  history  have  seen  the  im¬ 
portance  of  sound  money.  In  our  time  Ade¬ 
nauer  and  Erhard  saw  it  and  worked  the 
German  miracle.  De  Gaulle  saw  it  and  re¬ 
vitalized  France.  In  Italy  Einaudi  saw  it. 
In  Austria  Kamitz  saw  it.” 

Bringing  the  point  directly  to  bear  on  our 
dollar  troubles,  Mr.  Exter  said  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  mystique  and  confusion  about  the 
payments  deficit  but  that  it  is  much  simpler 
than  it  looks.  The  deficit  is  the  result  of 
loose  Government  financial  policies  at  home 
and  abroad:  “It  is  a  question  of  creating 
too  much  money.” 

Perhaps  the  saddest  part  of  the  whole  sorry 
business  is  the  way  some  administration 
officials  insist  on  pouring  mystical  and  con¬ 
fusing  words  over  the  central  problem. 
President  Kennedy  himself  says  that  such 
questions  are  terribly  complicated  and  can’t 
be  answered  by  economic  cliches.  That  can 
hardly  be  described  as  facing  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  dollar  is 
the  consequence  of  years  of  Government 
overspending  coupled  with  this  newly  de¬ 
clared  policy  of  continuing  the  same  drastic 
course. 


For  the  sake  of  all  of  us,  we  wish  the 
President  would  listen  to  the  voice  of/nis- 
tory — and  to  the  rare  voices  of  reasoi/ from 
Washington’s  wilderness. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  announce  that 
today  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  Jias  received  letters 
from  the  Director/Sf  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans’ 
Administratiory'which  I  feel  will  go  a 
long  way  in  revolving  the  impasse  on  cer¬ 
tain  veterans’  legislation. 

As  most/of  us  are  aware,  the  Senate 
has  on  Numerous  occasions,  including 
twice  in  this  Congress,  passed  bills  to 
permit  for  a  certain  period  of  time  the 
granting  of  national  service  life  insur¬ 
ance  to  veterans  formerly  eligible  for 
ich  insurance,  but  such  bills  have  never 
>een  acted  upon  by  the  House  Member¬ 
ship. 

This  Congress  the  NSLI  reopening  bill 
was  a  part  of  two  other  pieces  of  vet¬ 
erans’  legislation,  perhaps  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  which  is  the  bill  to  raise  the 
compensation  rates  for  disabled  veterans. 
The  disabled  veterans’  compensation 
rate  increase  bill  has  great  importance 
and  strong  support;  but  it  has  not  been 
enacted  into  law  because  of  the  refusal 
of  the  House  Veterans’  Affairs  Committee 
to  have  it  considered  by  the  full  House, 
along  with  the  NSLI  reopening  bill. 

As  I  said,  I  believe  that  this  impasse 
will  shortly  be  resolved  because  today 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  said  it  has 
no  objections  to  the  passage  of  an  NSLI 
reopening  bill,  and  the  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  said  that  it  supports 
such  a  bill. 

This  is  a  change  on  the  part  of  these 
two  agencies  of  the  administration,  for 
they  both  opposed  such  legislation  in  the 
past.  However,  a  reexamination  of  the 
merits  of  the  legislation  under  the  capa¬ 
ble  leadership  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
Veterans’  Administration  Administrator, 
Mr.  Gleason,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Director,  Mr.  Bell,  has  led  the 
idministration  to  the  conclusion  that 
uph  legislation  can  be  enacted  without 
detriment. 

Tnere  are  some  modifications  which 
the  Veterans’  Administration  and  the 
Bureau\of  the  Budget  evidently  feel 
should  lit  made,  but  I  feel  that  these 
modifications  can  be  accepted  and  a  bill 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  whichXwill  satisfy  not  only  the 
administration  lout  also  those  of  us  who 
have  long  soughrvsuch  legislation. 

Therefore,  it  is  nay  hope  that  'the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  wnl  soon  act  on  NSLI 
reopening  legislation,  send  it  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  that  the  Senate  will  pass  it  so 
that  the  House  will  have'another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  this  vejw  important 
proposal.  I  now  feel  there  ik  great  hope 
that,  before  this  Congress  adjourns,  we 
shall  have  enacted  into  law  a\proposal 
to  allow  millions  of  veterans  anNoppor- 
tunity  to  take  out  national  servic^  life 
insurance. 


Tl0992 

A  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  ask 
unarmjious  consent  that  thei  e  be  pi  intecl 
the  letters  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Director 'and  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  Administrator  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate^Finance  Committee.  Along 
with  the  lett&r  from  the  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration,  wjere  was  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  a  draft 
copy  of  a  bill  to  Xeopen  national  serv¬ 
ice  life  insurance,  Which  closely  paral¬ 
lels  my  most  recenKbill  in  this  area, 
S.  3289. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printedXn  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Executive  Office  of 

the  President} 

Bureau  of  the  Budi 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  27^962. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 

U.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  24,  1962,  requesting  the 
views  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  S. 
3289,  a  bill  “to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  granting  of 
national  service  life  insurance  to  veterans 
heretofore  eligible  for  such  insurance." 

S.  3289  would  establish  a  1-year  period,  be¬ 
ginning  approximately  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  during  which  nondisabled 
servicemen  and  veterans,  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  period  between  October  8,  1940,  and  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1957,  would  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
new  insurance  under  the  national  service 
life  insurance  program,  or  increase  protec¬ 
tion  now  held,  up  to  a  maximum  $10,000. 
The  bill  would  establish  a  new  trust  fund, 
designated  the  postservice  insurance  fund, 
to  receive  income  from  premiums,  invest¬ 
ments,  and  appropriated  funds,  and  to  pay 
claims,  dividends,  and  administrative  costs. 
Nondisabled  veterans  and  servicemen  who 
applied  for  such  insurance  during  the  1-year 
period  would  be  charged  for  the  additional 
administrative  costs  resulting  from  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  insurance  program.  S.  3289 
would  also  permit  service-disabled  service¬ 
men  and  veterans  to  be  granted  insurance 
under  the  nonparticipating  service-disabled 
veterans  insurance  program  during  the  same 
1-year  period. 

S.  3289  is,  therefore,  similar  in  many  fun¬ 
damental  respects  to  S.  977,  upon  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  reported  adversely  to 
your  committee  July  5,  1961.  Our  reason: 
for  opposing  enactment  of  legislation  to  re¬ 
open  the  veterans’  insurance  program  as/re¬ 
flected  in  our  report  on  S.  977  related  Uf  the 
serious  problems  we  foresee  in  relation  to 
existing  servicemen’s  and  veterans’ Eurvivor 
benefits  programs;  the  lack  of  relationship 
between  the  proposed  reopening  and  any 
service-related  need  or  Government  obliga¬ 
tion;  the  lapse  of  time,  both /since  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  military  service  periods  and 
the  closing  of  the  insurance  program;  the 
duplication  of  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
commercial  insurance  / companies  which 
would  occur;  and  the  /Significant  cost  to  the 
Government  involv 

We  have  carefully'  reviewed  our  previously 
expressed  positioffT  While  the  review  has 
confirmed  our  view  that  there  is  no  com¬ 
pelling  need  or  Government  obligation  to 
reopen  those  long-closed  insurance  programs, 
the  Bureau/of  the  Budget  would  not  object 
to  a  limited  period  of  reopening  during 
which  eligibility  to  take  out  insurance  and 
keep  win  force  would  be  restricted  to  those 
not  W  military  service  who  between  October 
8,  1940,  and  January  1,  1957,  would  have 
b^en  eligible  for  insurance.  If  so  limited,  our 
ost  serious  concern  would  be  eliminated — 
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i.e.,  the  potential  adverse  Impact  of  reopen¬ 
ing  on  the  existing  comprehensive  program 
of  benefits  for  servicemen  and  for  exserv¬ 
icemen  deceased  from  service-connected 
causes.  We  believe  that  rates  for  this  in¬ 
surance  should  be  based  on  the  most  modern 
actuarial  tables,  that  it  should  be  fully  self- 
supporting  as  to  administrative  expenses  and 
benefit  costs,  and  that  the  policies  issued 
should  be  nonparticipating  (any  surplus 
funds  to  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury). 

In  summary,  therefore,  while  we  do  not 
regard  legislation  of  this  sort  as  necessary, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  not  object 
to  legislation  limited  along  the  lines  out¬ 
lined  above  if  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  enact 
such  legislation. 

The  Veterans’  Administration  is  transmit¬ 
ting  a  draft  bill,  in  its  report  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  which  provides  an  acceptable  program 
for  reopening. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  E.  Bell, 

Director. 

June  27,  1962. 

\JHon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

'Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
iN;.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

ar  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  a  report  on  S.  3289,  87th  Con¬ 
gress, \  am  pleased  to  recommend  favorably  ‘ 
action  by  your  committee  on  legislation 
authorize\for  a  limited  period,  the  granjrfng 
of  nationaPservice  life  insurance  to  veterans 
heretofore  eligible  for  such  insurance, 

As  you  knowythe  Veterans’  Administration 
submitted  an  \mfavorable  reP01/  to  your 
committee  last  year  on  a  bill  wi^n  a  similar 
purpose.  Our  position  at  that  time  reflected 
a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  previous  ad¬ 
ministrators  regardingythe  role  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  activities  of  a/ commercial  type 
such  as  the  life  insurance  program.  Since 
then,  the  whole  subject  has  been  carefully 
studied  and  reevaluated  and \have  concluded 
that  the  withdrawal/ln  1951  Of  the  privilege 
theretofore  granted/to  millionsqf  World  War 
II  veterans  to  secure  insurancV— many  of 
whom  had  not  .yet  determined  their  insur¬ 
ance  needs — may  well  have  caused  laardshiP 
or  unwise  decision  in  many  instances^  I  be¬ 
lieve,  therefore,  that  an  extension  of.  this 
privilege, /for  a  limited  period,  to  veterans 
who  were  previously  eligible  for  insurance\y 
reason/of  service  to  their  country  is  apprc 
priabe  Further,  with  respect  to  veterans' 
who'served  prior  to  1951,  adequate  recogni¬ 
tion  has  not  been  given  to  the  obligation  of 
re  Government  toward  those  veterans  whose 
/ insurability  has  been  seriously  impaired,  if 
not  lost,  by  reason  of  their  service-incurred 
disabilities.  This  legislation  would  properly 
meet  that  obligation. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  Congress  enact  legislation  having  the 
basic  objectives  of  S.  3289.  However,  to  avoid 
the  pyramiding  of  survivor  benefits  for 
deaths  in  the  active  service  I  suggest  that 
the  bill  be  amended  to  restrict  eligibility  to 
take  out  insurance  and  keep  it  in  force  to 
those  not  in  the  active  military  service  who 
between  October  8,  1940  and  January  1,  1957, 
were  eligible  for  insurance.  For  administra¬ 
tive  reasons  I  also  believe  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  make  such  insurance  nonpartici¬ 
pating.  Veterans’  Administration  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  such 
technical  assistance  as  your  staff  may  desire 
in  developing  appropriate  language  for  such 
amendments. 

There  is  enclosed  a  detailed  analysis  cov¬ 
ering  the  provisions  of  S.  3289;  the  legisla¬ 
tive  history  of  the  insurance  program  since 
1940;  and  data  regarding  the  administrative 
and  other  cost  aspects  of  the  bill. 

We  understand  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  in  a  separate  report,  is  advising  your 
committee  that  there  is  no  objection  to  legis¬ 
lation  on  this  subject,  if  limited  along  the 


lines  covered  by  the  above  suggested  amend¬ 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

J.  S.  Gleason,  Jr., 

Administrate 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un¬ 
finished  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
read  by  title. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  re¬ 
sumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12154)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  an  amend¬ 
ment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1962”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows:  by 
striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  thereof,  all 
of  the  language  following  the  phrase  “in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  consumption,  inventory,  popu¬ 
lation,  and  demand  factors  above  specified 
and  the  level  and  trend  of  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power,”  and  by  adding  after  such 
phrase  the  following  language:  “shall  take 
into  consideration  the  relationship  between 
the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates 
would  result  from  such  determination  and 
the  parity  index,  as  compared  with  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  during  the  three-year  period  1957, 
1958,  and  1959,  and  the  average  of  the  parity 
indexes  during  such  three  years,  with  the 
view  to  attaining  generally  stable  domestic 
sugar  prices  that  will  carry  out  over  the  long 
term  the  price  objective  previously  set  forth 
in  this  section.  The  term  ‘parity  index’  as 
used  herein  shall  mean  such  index  as  deter¬ 
mined  under  section  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  as 
published  monthly  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is 
made,  pursuant  to  section  201,  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — 

“(a)  (1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas,  by  apportioning  among  such  areas  five 
million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 

Short  tons, 

“Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  2,  650,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar -  815,  000 

Hawaii _ -  1, 110,  000 

Puerto  Rico _  1, 140,  000 

Virgin  Islands _  15,  000 

Total _ 5,  810,  000 

“(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million 
eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  an  amount 
equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  In  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds 
nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value.  Such  additional  amount 
shall  be  apportioned  between  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such 
areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so  appor¬ 
tioned  shall  be  added  to  the  quotas  for  such 
areas. 

“(B)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar 
in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  in  the  Virgin 
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Islands  in  any  year  subsequent  to  to  1961 
results  in  there  being  available  for  market¬ 
ing  in  the  continental  United  States  in 
any  year  sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota  for 
such  area  for  such  year  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  quota 
for  the  immediately  following  year  estab¬ 
lished  for  such  area  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  increased  to  the 
extent  of  such  excess  production:  Provided, 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  so  in¬ 
creased,  exceed  the  quota  which  would  have 
been  established  for  such  area  at  the  same 
level  of  consumption  requirements  under 
the  provisions  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1962. 

“(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
in  the  amount  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two 
thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  as  provided 
under  section  201  of  the  Philippine  Trade 
Agreement  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

“(c)(1)  For  the  six-month  period  ending 
December  31,  1962,  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal 
to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  201  less  the  sum  of  (i)  the  quotas  es¬ 
tablished  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  (ii)  the  amount  of  non¬ 
quota  purchase  sugar  authorized  for  im¬ 
portation  between  January  1  and  June  30, 
1962,  inclusive,  pursuant  to  Sugar  Regula¬ 
tion  820,  and  (ill)  the  quotas  for  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  established  by  Sugar  Regulation 
811  for  the  six-month  period  ending  June 
30,  1962. 

“(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for 
each  subsequent  year,  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201 
less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section. 

“(3)  (A)  The  quotas  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  less,  for  1962,  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  nine  short  tons,  raw 
value,  and  the  allocations  made  under  sub- 
paragraph  (C),  and,  for  1963  and  each  year 
thereafter,  the  stun  of  fourteen  hundred  and 
sixteen  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the  allo¬ 
cations  made  under  subparagraph  (C),  shall 
be  prorated  among  such  countries  on  the 
following  basis: 


“Country  Per  centum 

Cuba _  88.  85 

Peru _  3.  73 

Dominican  Republic _  3.31 

Mexico _ : _  2.  75 

Nicaragua _  .  54 

Haiti _  .  26 

Netherlands _ _ _  .  14 

China _  .  14 

Panama _  .  14 

Costa  Rica _  .  14 


Total _ 100.  00 


“(B)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  De¬ 
cember  1962,  Canada,  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  British  Guiana,  and  Hong  Kong 
shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  the  amount  of  sugar 
allocated  to  each  in  Sugar  Regulation  811, 
issued  December  11,  1961  (26  F.R.  11963). 
For  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for  each  sub¬ 
sequent  year,  Canada,  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  British  Guiana,  and  Hong  Kong 
shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  a  total  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  sixteen  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  which  amount  shall  be  allocated 
to  such  countries  in  amounts  as  specified  in 


Sugar  Regulation  811,  as  amended,  issued 
March  31,  1961  (26  F.R.  2774). 

“(C)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  De¬ 
cember  1962,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
allocate  to  foreign  countries  not  enumerated 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  an  amount  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceeding  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  five  thousand  short  tons.  For  the 
calendar  year  1963  and  for  each  year  there¬ 
after,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  allocate 
to  foreign  countries  not  enumerated  in  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  an  amount  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
ten  thousand  short  tons.  Each  foreign  coun¬ 
try  to  which  an  allocation  is  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph  for  any 
period  or  year  shall  be  permitted  to  import 
into  the  continental  United  States  the 
amount  of  sugar  allocated  to  it  by  the 
Secretary. 

“(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  whenever 
the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  any  country  named  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  and  during  such  pe¬ 
riod  after  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  such  country  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  is  required  to  permit  an  orderly  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  channels  of  commerce  for 
sugar,  the  proration  or  allocation  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  made  to  such  country,  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  the  proration  or  allocation  which  would 
have  been  made  but  for  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  may  be  authorized  for  pur¬ 
chase  and  importation  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  except  that  all  or  any  part  of  such 
quantity  need  not  be  purchased  from  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not 
in  diplomatic  relations,  or  from  any  country 
designated  by  the  President  whenever  he 
finds  and  proclaims  that  such  action  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  national  interest. 

“(5)  Sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  (i)  sugar 
testing  in  excess  of  ninety-nine  degrees  po¬ 
larization  may  be  authorized  for  purchase 
to  be  further  refined  or  improved  in  quality 
in  the  United  States,  and  (ii)  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  raw  sugar  is  not  reason¬ 
ably  available,  he  may  authorize  for  pur¬ 
chase  for  direct  consumption  such  quantity 
of  sugar  as  he  determines  may  be  required 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in 
the  United  States. 

“(d)  Whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign 
country  with  a  quota  or  proration  thereof  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  fails  to  fill  such  quota  or  proration  by 
more  than  10  per  centum  and  at  any  time 
during  such  year  the  world  price  of  sugar 
exceeds  the  domestic  price,  the  quota  or 
proration  thereof  for  such  country  for  sub¬ 
sequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such  country 
failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure 
was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  force  majeure  or 
finds  that  such  reduction  would  be  contrary 
to  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Any  reduction 
hereunder  shall  be  prorated  in  the  same 
manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  sec¬ 
tion  204.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  whether,  in  view  of 
the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  es¬ 
timated  production  from  the  acreage  of 
sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal 
marketings  within  a  calendar  year  of  new- 
crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any 
area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the 
quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  domes¬ 
tic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable 
to  market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such 


area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
prorations  for  foreign  countries  named  in 
section  202(c)(3)(A)  by  prorating  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  deficit  so  deter¬ 
mined  to  such  countries  without  a  deficit  on 
the  basis  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  such 
coun tries  then  in  effect:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  any  such  deficit  shall  be  prorated 
to  any  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  any  foreign  country  will  be 
unable  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  deter¬ 
mined  under  this  section,  he  may  apportion 
such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  such  other 
foreign  countries  named  in  section  202(c) 
(3)  (A)  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill 
any  such  deficit:  Provided,  That  no  such  ap¬ 
portionment  shall  be  made  to  any  foreign 
country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
nor  the  countries  named  in  section  202(c) 
(3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit  when¬ 
ever  the  provisions  of  section  202(c)  (4) 
apply,  he  shall  add  such  unfilled  amount  to 
the  quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  pursuant  to  section  202(c)(4),  and 
whenever  section  202(c)  (4)  does  not  apply 
he  may  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 
such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries 
in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill 
such  deficit. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  do¬ 
mestic  area  or  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit 
existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  immediately  after  “sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane”  the  following:  ",  limited  in  any 
year  when  proportionate  shares  were  in  ef¬ 
fect  to  processings”. 

(b)  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
“The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making 
such  allotments,  whenever  there  is  involved 
any  allotment  that  pertains  to  a  new  sugar- 
beet  processing  plant  or  factory  serving  a 
locality  having  a  substantial  sugarbeet 
acreage  for  the  first  time  or  that  pertains  to 
an  existing  sugarbeet  processing  plant  or 
factory  with  substantially  expended  facil¬ 
ities  added  to  serve  farms  having  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sugarbeet  acreage  for  the  first  time, 
to  take  into  consideration  in  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  pro¬ 
cessing,  past  marketings,  and  ability  to 
market,  the  need  of  establishing  an  allot¬ 
ment  which  will  permit  such  marketing  of 
sugar  as  is  necessary  for  reasonably  efficient 
operation  of  any  such  new  processing  plant 
or  factory  or  expanded  facilities  during  each 
of  the  first  two  years  of  its  operation.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  206.  The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any 
product  or  mixture,  which  the  Secretary 
determines  is  the  same  or  essentially  the 
same  in  composition  and  use  as  a  sugar-con¬ 
taining  product  or  mixture  which  was  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  during  any 
three  or  more  of  the  five  years  prior  to  1960 
without  being  subject  to  a  quota  under 
this  Act,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  quota 
and  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  such  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
sugar  and  liquid  sugar  in  any  other  product 
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or  mixture  imported  or  brought  into  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  subject 
to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  the  sugar-containing  product  or 
mixture  will  not  substantially  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
In  determining  whether  the  actual  or 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will 
not  substantially  interfere  with  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total 
sugar  content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in 
relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to  the  sugar 
content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for 
similar  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use 
in  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  the 
present  or  prospective  volume  of  importations 
relative  to  past  importations,  and  other  per¬ 
tinent  information  which  will  assist  him  in 
making  such  determination.  Determina¬ 
tions  by  the  Secretary  that  do  not  subject 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  a  product  or  mixture 
to  a  quota,  may  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  without  regard  to  the  rulemaking 
requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Procedure  Act,  and  by  addressing  such 
determinations  in  writing  to  named  persons 
and  serving  the  same  upon  them  by  mail.  If 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  it  likely 
that  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product 
or  mixture  will  he  subject  to  a  quota  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  make 
any  determination  provided  for  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  such  product  or  mix¬ 
ture  in  conformity  with  the  rulemaking  re¬ 
quirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Procedure  Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  202  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
0.342  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  deter¬ 
mination  for  such  year  issued  pursuant  to 
section  201. 

“(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  202  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1.5 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination 
for  such  year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201 : 
Provided,  That  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  and  thirty-three  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  such  direct-consumption  sugar 
shall  be  principally  of  crystalline  structure. 

“(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled 
by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar  of  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  as  provided  under  section  201  of  the 
Philippine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of 
1955. 

“(e)(1)  Not  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of 
sugar  of  the  proration  established  for  Cuba 
under  section  202(c)(3)  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5)  of  section  202(c) . 

“(2)  The  proration  established  for  each 
foreign  country,  except  Cuba,  which  receives 
a  proration  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  under  section  202(c)(3), 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar 
to  the  extent  of  the  quantity  determined  by 
prorating  among  such  countries,  in  the  same 
ratio  that  each  country's  proration  bears  to 
the  total  of  the  prorations  for  such  countries, 
the  quantity  determined  by  applying  1.36 
per  centum  to  the  quotas  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  established  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 


of  section  202(c).  The  proration  or  alloca¬ 
tion  established  for  each  foreign  country 
which  receives  a  proration  or  allocation  of 
ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  less 
under  section  202(c)(3),  may  be  filled  by 
direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  quotas  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  203  for  marketing  for  local  consump¬ 
tion  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

“(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of 
the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  enforcement  provisions  of  title 
II  applicable  thereto,  shall  continue  in  ef¬ 
fect  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  408  of 
this  Act  unless  the  President  acting  there¬ 
under  specifically  finds  and  proclaims  that  a 
national  economic  or  other  emergency  exists 
with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which 
requires  the  suspension  of  direct-consump¬ 
tion  portions  of  the  quotas.” 

Sec.  8.  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  208.  A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for  for¬ 
eign  countries  for  each  calendar  year  is  here¬ 
by  established  as  follows:  2,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  sirup  of  cane  juice  of  the  type  of 
Barbados  molasses,  limited  to  liquid  sugar 
containing  soluble  nonsugar  solid  of  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  soluble  solids, 
except  that  the  President  is  authorized  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  liquid  sugar 
from  any  foreign  country  which  he  shall 
designate  whenever  he  finds  and  proclaims 
that  such  action  is  required  by  the  national 
interest." 

Sec.  9.  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  last  three  words 
of  subsection  (a)  the  words  “or  proration”; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  word  “proration” 
in  subsection  (d)  the  words  “or  allocation” 
and  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (d)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in 
lieu  thereof;  and  (3)  by  adding  a  new  sub¬ 
section  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  Prom  bringing  or  importing  into  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  consumption  therein,  any 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarbeets  grown  in  any  area  other 
than  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  continental 
United  States.” 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sen¬ 
tences  thereof. 

(b)  Section  211(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  “The  quota  established  for  any 
domestic  sugar-producing  area  may  be  filled 
only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced 
from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such 
area.” 

Sec.  11.  Section  212  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  “alcohol,”  in  clause  (4) 
thereof  .the  following:  “including  all  poly- 
hydric  alcohols,”. 

Sec.  12.  A  new  section  213  is  added  and 
inserted  immediately  after  section  212  of 
such  Act  as  follows: 

“Sec.  213.  (a)  An  import  fee  established 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  importing  into  the  continental 
United  States  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c)  of  this  Act. 
Such  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  Secretary  for  entry  and  release 
of  sugar.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary. 

“(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  currently  prevailing  price  for  raw 
sugar  for  the  United  States  market  exceeds 
the  market  price  which  he  determines,  from 
available  information,  prevails  for  raw  sugar 
of  foreign  countries  which  may  be  imported 
into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c),  he  shall 
establish  an  import  fee  in  such  amount  as 
he  determines  from  time  to  time  will  ap¬ 
proximate  the  amount  by  which  a  domestic 


price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will 
fulfill  the  domestic  price  objective  set  forth 
in  section  201,  would  exceed  the  market  price 
for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New 
York,  and  most-favored-nation  tariff)  .  of 
foreign  countries  which  may  be  imported 
into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c) .  Such  fee 
shall  be  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value, 
basis,  and  shall  be  applied  uniformly  to 
sugar  purchased  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  of  section  202(c). 

“(c)  As  a  condition  for  importing  sugar 
into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  202(c)  and  sec¬ 
tion  204(a)  of  this  Act,  an  import  fee  shall 
be  paid  to  the  United  States  during  the 
years  1962,  1963,  1964,  1965,  1966,  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  which  fee  in  each  such  year 
shall  be  respectively  20,  40,  60,  80,  and  100 
per  centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  from  time  to  time  will  ap¬ 
proximate  the  amount  by  which  a  domestic 
price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  ful¬ 
fill  the  domestic  price  objective  set  forth  in 
section  201  would  exceed  either  the  prevail¬ 
ing  market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted 
for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored- 
nation  tariff)  of  foreign  countries  which 
may  be  imported  into  the  continental  United 
States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
202(c),  or  whenever  paragraph  (4)  of  sec¬ 
tion  202(c)  does  not  apply,  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted 
for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored- 
nation  tariff) .  The  fee  provided  for  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  imposed  on  a  per  pound, 
raw  value,  basis,  and  shall  be  applied  uni¬ 
formly,  except  that  the  import  fee  imposed 
on  any  direct-consumption  sugar  during  the 
years  1962,  1963,  1964,  1965,  1966,  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  shall  be  respectively  0.2,  0.4, 
0.6,  0.8,  and  1  cent  per  pound  more  than  the 
import  fee  imposed  on  raw  sugar  under  this 
paragraph. 

“(d)  The  funds  collected  as  import  fees 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.” 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  language  “in 
excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the 
farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  “in 
excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the 
farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary”. 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  language  “for 
the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language 
“for  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary,”. 

(c)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  production  of  sugar  from 
any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be 
greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable 
the  area  to  meet  the  quota,  and  provide  a 
normal  carryover  inventory,  as  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of 
the  sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would 
be  marketed,  he  shall  establish  proportion¬ 
ate  shares  for  farms  in  such  area  as  provided 
in  this  subsection.  In  determining  the  pro¬ 
portionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the 
Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the 
past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets 
and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for 
the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (with¬ 
in  proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and 
the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane. 

“(2)  The  Secretary  may  also,  in  lieu  of  or 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors,  take 
into  consideration  with  respect  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  beet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  pro¬ 
duction  history  of  the  person  who  was  a 
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farm  operator  In  the  base  period,  in  estab¬ 
lishing  farm  proportionate  shares  in  any 
State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  in  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  sugarbeet 
production  is  organized  generally  around 
persons  rather  than  units  of  land,  other 
than  a  State  or  substantial  portion  thereof 
wherein  personal  sugarbeet  production  his¬ 
tory  of  farm  operators  was  not  used  gen¬ 
erally  prior  to  1962  in  establishing  farm 
proportionate  shares.  In  establishing  pro¬ 
portionate  shares  for  farms  in  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area,  the  Secretary  may  first  al¬ 
locate  to  States  (except  acreage  reserved) 
the  total  acreage  required  to  enable  the  area 
to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal 
carryover  inventory  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  ‘national  sugarbeet  acreage  require¬ 
ment’)  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  history  of 
sugarbeet  production  and  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  sugarbeets  for  extraction  of  sugar  in 
each  State. 

“(3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage 
for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  pro¬ 
ducers  by  regulations  generally  similar  to 
those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  require¬ 
ment  established  by  him  the  acreage  re¬ 
quired  to  yield  65,000  short  tons,  raw  value,; 
of  sugar.  The  acreage  so  reserved  shall  be 
distributed  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis, 
when  it  can  be  utilized,  to  farms  without 
regard  to  any  other  acreage  allocations  to 
States  or  areas  within  States  determined  by 
him  and  shall  be  withheld  from  such  other 
allocations  until  it  can  be  so  utilized.  At  the 
time  the  Secretary  distributes  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  reserve  for  any  year,  which  deter¬ 
mination  of  distribution  shall  be  made  as  far 
in  advance  of  such  year  as  practicable,  such 
distribution  shall  thereby  be  committed  to 
be  in  effect  for  the  year  in  which  production 
of  sugarbeets  is  scheduled  to  commence  in  a 
locality  or  localities  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  receive  such  reserves  for  such  year, 
and  determination  of  distribution  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  final,  and  such  commit¬ 
ment  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  shall 
be  irrevocable  upon  issuance  of  such  de¬ 
termination  of  the  Secretary  by  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register;  except  that  if  the 
Secretary  finds  in  any  case  that  construction 
of  sugarbeet  processing  facilities  and  the 
contracting  for  processing  of  sugarbeets  has 
not  proceeded  in  substantial  accordance 
with  the  representations  made  to  him  as  a 
basis  for  his  determination  of  distribution 
of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  he  shall  re¬ 
voke  such  determination  in  accordance  with 
and  upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  such  findings.  In  determining  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  and 
whenever  proposals  are  made  to  construct 
sugarbeet  processing  facilities  in  two  or  more 
localities  where  sugarbeet  production  is 
scheduled  to  commence  in  the  same 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  base  his  de¬ 
termination  and  selection  upon  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  capital  commitment,  suitability  for 
growing  sugarbeets,  the  proximity  of  other 
mills,  need  for  a  cash  crop  or  a  replacement 
crop,  and  accessibility  to  sugar  markets,  and 
the  relative  qualifications  of  localities  under 
such  criteria.  Whenever  there  is  no  interest 
in  constructing  a  new  facility  to  commence 
production  in  a  certain  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  consideration  to  proposals,  if  any, 
to  substantially  expand  existing  factory  fa¬ 
cilities  and  in  such  event  he  shall  base  his 
determination  of  distribution  of  the  sugar- 
beet  acreage  reserve  on  the  aforementioned 
criteria  and  the  extent  of  the  proposed  sub¬ 
stantial  expansion  or  expansions.  If  pro¬ 
portionate  shares  are  in  effect  in  the  two 
years  immediately  following  the  year  for 
which  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  is  com¬ 
mitted  for  any  locality,  the  acreage  of  pro- 
portinate  shares  established  for  farms  in 
such  locality  in  each  of  such  two  years  shall 


not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  acreage 
committed  to  such  farms  or  the  acreage  re¬ 
quired  to  yield  50,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar  based  upon  the  yield  expectancy 
initially  considered  by  the  Secretary  in  dis¬ 
tributing  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  to 
such  locality. 

“(4)  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugar- 
beet  acreage  requirement  to  States  for 
sugarbeet  production,  as  well  as  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  investi¬ 
gation  and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an 
informal  public  hearing. 

“(5)  In  determining  farm  proportionate 
shares,  the  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  protect  the  interests  of  new  pro¬ 
ducers  and  small  producers  and  the  interest 
of  producers  who  are  cash  tenants,  share 
tenants,  adherent  planters,  or  sharecroppers 
and  of  the  producers  in  any  local  producing 
area  whose  past  production  has  been  ad¬ 
versely,  seriously,  and  generally  affected  by 
drought,  storm,  flood,  freeze,  disease,  insects, 
or  other  similar  abnormal  and  uncontrol¬ 
lable  conditions. 

“(6)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
it  necessary  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  subsection  in  an  area  where  farm 
proportionate  shares  are  established  in  terms 
of  sugarcane  acreage,  he  may  consider  acre¬ 
age  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  on  the 
farm  in  addition  to  past  production  of  sugar¬ 
cane  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  in  deter¬ 
mining  proportionate  shares  as  heretofore 
provided  in  this  subsection;  and  whenever 
acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  is 
considered  in  determining  farm  proportion¬ 
ate  shares,  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for 
seed  shall  be  included  in  determining  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  301(b) 
of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  301(b). 

“(7)  For  the  purposes  of  establishing 
proportionate  shares  hereunder  and  in  order 
to  encourage  wise  use  of  land  resources,  fos¬ 
ter  greater  diversification  of  agricultural 
production,  and  promote  the  conservation  of 
soil  and  water  resources  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Secretary,  on  application  of  any  owner  of  a 
farm  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  hereby  authorized, 
whenever  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  to  facilitate  the  sale  or  rental 
of  land  for  other  productive  purposes,  to 
transfer  the  sugarcane  production  record  for 
any  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  in  Puerto  Rico 
owned  by  the  applicant  to  any  other  parcel 
or  parcels  of  land  owned  by  such  applicant 
in  Puerto  Rico.” 

Sec.  14.  Section  304(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  para¬ 
graph  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following; 

“That  portion  of  the  quantity  of  sugar 
and  liquid  sugar  which  is  included  within 
the  following  intervals  of  short  tons,  raw 
value; 

“Reduction  in  the  basic  rate 
of  payment  per  hundred¬ 
weight  of  such  portion 


“350  to  700 _ $.  10 

700  to  1,000 _  .20 

1,000  to  3,000 _ -  .  30 

3,000  to  6,000.__ - -  .40 

6,000  to  12,000 _  .  60 

More  than  12,000 _  .  60” 


Sec.  15.  Section  404  of  such  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  inserting  “,  fees”  after  the  word  “pen¬ 
alties”  in  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  16.  Section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “(a)  ”  at  the  beginning  there¬ 
of  and  by  striking  out  all  of  subsection  (b) 
thereof. 

Sec.  17.  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1962”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”. 

Sec.  18.  Section  413  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 


and  the  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937)  is 
repealed. 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  4501(c)  (relating  to 
termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1962”  in  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”. 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of 
taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”  and  by 
striking  out  “1963”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “1968”. 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be¬ 
come  effective  January  1,  1962. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  6 
and  section  12  of  this  Act  shall  each  become 
effective  on  the  date  stated  -in  regulations 
implementing  each  of  such  sections  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register,  or  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  earlier.  The  amendment  made 
by  section  14  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  the  1963  crop  year  and  sub¬ 
sequent  crop  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  is  a  substitute  for  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Under  the  prece¬ 
dents  of  the  Senate,  it  is  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend¬ 
ment,  and  not  as  an  amendment  in  the 
first  degree. 

Any  amendment  should  be  offered  to 
the  committee  amendment,  and  will  be 
in  the  first  degree,  and  subject  to  amend¬ 
ment  in  one  degree. 

Perfecting  amendments  have  prece¬ 
dence  over  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  committee  substitute. 

The  Parliamentarian  thought  it  would 
be  wise  to  have  this  statement  made  at 
this  time  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

Mk  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  invalidating 
the  Ne\\York  school  prayer  has  caused 
understandable  concern. 

The  nonsompulsory  recitation  of  a 
nondenominational  prayer,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  cannot\be  reasonably  described 
as  the  establishnaent  of  a  religion. 

Indeed,  I  believ\that  the  Court’s  deci¬ 
sion  goes  much  further  in  interfering 
with  the  free  exercisb.  of  religion,  which 
is  guaranteed  by  the'first  amendment, 
than  the  New  York  authorities  went  to¬ 
ward  establishing  a  religion,  which  is 
prohibited  by  the  first  ameijfiment. 

The  Constitution  requires  absolute 
neutrality  among  religious  faiths  but  it 
does  not  require  Government  ro  adopt 
a  sterile  or  indifferent  attitude  coward 
all  religion.  There  is  nothing  ins.  the 
Constitution,  in  my  judgment,  wfikh 
requires  us  to  deny  to  schoolchildren 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  sim* 
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prayer  to  the  Almighty  at  the  begin- 
1  of  the  schoolday.  It  would  be 
>  to  make  such  a  practice  man¬ 
datory  It  is  no  less  offensive  to  pro¬ 
hibit  byMaw  the  inspirational  and  bene¬ 
ficial  valufc  of  such  a  prayer  to  the  young 
people  attending  the  public  schools  of 
America.  .  , 

Our  Constitution  has  never  been  held 
to  prohibit  tax ^deductions  for  contribu¬ 
tions  Americans  make  every  day  to  sup¬ 
port  their  churches  and  temples.  Our 
Constitution  has  nevpr  been  held  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  employment  of  chaplains  by 
the  armed  services  toNminister  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  our  young  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines,  or  bj\the  Congress 
to  minister  to  the  spiritualNaeeds  of  its 
Members.  Our  Constitution  yias  never 
been  held  to  prohibit  the  donation  to 
religious  schools  of  subsidized  fo^d  sur¬ 
pluses.  Our  Constitution  has  neve\been 
held  to  prohibit  the  opening  of  Senate 
sessions  or  House  sessions  with  prayer. 
Invocations  have  preceded  every  Presr 
dential  inauguration  without  prior  ob-N 
jection  from  the  Supreme  Court.  These 
examples  can  be  multiplied  endlessly. 
Religion  is  part  of  the  fabric  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life — both  private  and  public.  The 
separation  of  church  and  state  has  never 
been  held  to  require  rejection  of  religion 
by  the  state. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  disagree  with 
the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  and  regret 
that  the  views  expressed  by  Justice  Stew¬ 
art  in  dissent  did  not  prevail. 

Having  said  this,  I  must  also  express 
my  concern  about  some  of  the  reaction 
to  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision. 

It  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
another  massive  assault  upon  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Court.  Right  or  wrong, 
the  Supreme  Court  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
Republic,  and  it  does  not  serve  any  point 
of  view  in  this  controversy  to  heap  abuse 
upon  its  members  or  to  undermine  its 
status.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  it  will  be  obeyed 
by  the  authorities  in  New  York  unless 
and  until  it  is  overturned. 

It  can  be  overturned,  or  modified,  in 
two  ways — by  a  subsequent  Court  de¬ 
cision,  or  by  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  There  are  already  suggestions 
and  my  reading  of  the  decisions  would 
lead  me  to  feel  the  suggestions  ha\ 
merit — that  the  early  reports  of  tne 
scope  of  the  decision  were  inaccurate 
and  that  a  key  factor  in  the  Court’s 
ruling  and  perhaps  the  predominant  fac¬ 
tor,  was  the  fact  that  the  prayer  in  use 
in  the  New  York  schools  was'  composed 
by  the  State.  The  fact  is/xhat  it  was 
composed  by  the  State  to/assure  its  in¬ 
terdenominational  character  and  not  to 
extend  the  scope  of  State  intrusion  into 
religion.  Nevertheless,  the  Court’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  this  factor  may  mean  that 
voluntary,  nonsecjfearian  religious  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  public  schools  may  still  be 
permissible  if  the  ritual  is  not  prescribed 
by  the  State  /Cuthorities. 

Adoption/Of  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  is  the  other  way  of  overturning  the 
Court’s  decision. 

Several  such  amendments  have  al- 
ready/been  proposed,  including  the  one 
offered  this  morning  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland.  As  a  member 


of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti¬ 
tutional  Amendments,  I  have  urged  that 
immediate  hearings  be  held  on  these  pro¬ 
posals.  It  is  important  that  these  meas¬ 
ures  be  given  the  most  careful  study. 
Hasty  action  can  be  self-defeating.  We 
are  in  a  delicate  area  whenever  we  con¬ 
sider  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  particularly  when  a  provision  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  involved.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  personally  sympathetic  to  the  need 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  we  proceed  in  a  constructive 
and  moderate  spirit,  we  can  devise  lan¬ 
guage  which  will  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case  without  impairing  any  of  the 
principles  of  the  first  amendment. 


REQUEST  FOR  NEW  REPORTS  ON 

S.  792,  TO  ALLOW  A  DEDUCTION 

FOR  TUITION  AND  FEES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  on  “Meet  the  Press”  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Rib- 
dieoff  discussed  the  question  of  Fed- 
ral  aid  to  private  schools.  Although 
Secretary  Ribicoff  maintained  his  stand 
of  l&st  year,  that  Federal  grants  to  ele^ 
menuu-y  and  secondary  parochial  schools 
are  unconstitutional,  he  did  suggest  mat 
tax  credits  or  deductions  would  be  a/use- 
ful  and  constitutional  way  to  bmp  the 
parents  of  children  in  private  schools. 

These  viewk  came  as  some  surprise  to 
me,  since  lasV  year  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  provide  for/a  tax  deduc¬ 
tion  for  tuition  and  fees  nflid  to  any  edu¬ 
cational  institutionVuR/to  $300  a  year. 
The  reports  which  \Ke  administration 
made  on  my  amendment  were  entirely 
derogatory,  contraSting\tax  deductions 
very  unfavorably/with  the  already  an¬ 
nounced  administration  program.  Both 
the  Treasury/Department  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  "Budget  opposed  tax  deduc¬ 
tions  for  Barents  of  those  inXprivate 
schools  /or  institutions  of  \igher 
learning?: 

The/Treasury  Report  was  particularly 
disappointing  to  me  at  the  time  becaus 
it  referred  almost  exclusively  to  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  college  or  university  level, 
wen  though  my  bill  was  expressly 
drafted  to  cover  educational  and  tuition 
fees,  up  to  $300  a  year,  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level,  as  well  as  college 
or  graduate  levels.  I  called  for  a  deduc¬ 
tion,  rather  than  a  credit,  because  tax 
credits  are  now  severely  limited,  and 
the  chances  of  success  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  along  those  lines  seems  to  me  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  for  a  tax  deduction. 

In  view  of  the  Secretary’s  statement 
and  the  importance  of  measures  which 
would  provide  adequate  recognition  of 
educational  expenses  within  our  tax 
framework,  I  am  asking  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  reconsider  the  original  some¬ 
what  cursory  reports  upon  my  bill,  S. 
792,  and  submit  a  new  report.  I  am  also 
asking  the  Department  of  HEW  for  a  re¬ 
port  on  my  bill,  since  issues  of  educa¬ 
tional  as  well  as  tax  policy  are  clearly 
involved.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  statement  will  inaugurate  new 
interest  in  this  approach,  which  I  pio¬ 
neered  in  February  1961,  and  a  more 


favorable  reaction  from  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

Secretary  Ribicoff  indicated  als<£ 
during  “Meet  the  Press,”  that  he  fully 
supported  President  Kennedy’s  program 
and  that  he  would  run  on  it.  In  this 
respect  the  administration  has  not 
agreed  with  Secretary  RibicofTs  views, 
but  I  would  hope  that  the/ Secretary 
could  bring  his  influence  to /bear  to  alter 
the  inflexible  stand  which  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  taken  witbr  regard  to  tax 
deductions,  or  credits/  for  educational 
expenses. 

Mr.  President,  in/ order  to  make  the 
record  clear,  I  ask/unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  relevant  excerpts 
from  Secretary  Ribicoff’s  remarks  on 
“Meet  the  Pre&s”  and  the  adverse  reports 
on  my  bill  /from  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  and/the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
together  .with  the  text  of  my  bill.  S.  792. 

Thei/  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts, 
reports,  and  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Se/retary  Ribicoff  Discusses  Federal  Aid  to 
Private  Schools 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  we  know  how  you  stand 
on  medicare.  How  do  you  stand  on  this 
issue  of  aid  to  education  as  far  as  aid  to 
parochial  schools  is  concerned?  Now  at  least 
five  educational  organizations  already  are 
protesting  against  including  direct  grants  to 
such  schools  in  the  higher  education  bill 
which  is  now  in  conference  committee. 
What  is  your  view  of  direct  Federal  grants 
to  parochial  schools? 

Secretary  Ribicoff.  I  would  say  this,  Mr. 
Bell,  I  think  those  organizations  are  wrong. 
There  is  nothing  unconstitutional  in  grants 
to  higher  education.  To  me  it  seems  that 
the  time  has  come  to  eliminate  the  bitter¬ 
ness  that  has  developed  in  this  fight  on  all 
educational  programs.  If  we  do  not  elimi¬ 
nate  this  bitterness  we  will  never  have  an 
educational  program  in  America  and  I  do 
believe  that  education  is  vital  for  the  future 
of  our  Nation:  education  is  power. 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  do  you  agree  with  the 
President,  and  I  think  he  has  stated  this 
rather  decisively,  that  it  is  unconstitutional 
to  give  aid  to  secondary  parochial  schools, 
direct  grants  to  them? 

Secretary  Ribicoff.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
across-the-board  grants  the  President  has 
said  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Bell.  He  has  said,  I  believe,  that  you 
Just  pointed  out  that  higher  education  comes 
iir'different  category  and  of  course  these  are 
hedged  in,  these  grants.  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  thk  fundamental  belief  that  you  have  of 
whether  it  is  constitutional  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  children  in  secondary  pa¬ 
rochial  schools. 

Secretary\RiBicoFF.  Let  me  say  this.  I 
think  there  ate  things  that  can  be  done  that 
are  constitutional.  And  I  would  mention 
them  to  you.  Higher  education  I  think  is 
constitutional.  Special  purpose  grants  and 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  science,  education 
of  science,  math,  and  foreign  languages  is 
constitutional.  In  nW  opinion  auxiliary 
services  that  go  to  the  shild  such  as  health 
services,  school  lunches,  \us  transportation, 
school  books  are  constitutional.  And  there 
is  another  method  that  can  oe  used  that  has 
not  been  talked  about  too  much  that  I  think 
is  constitutional,  and  that  is  the  use  of  tax 
credits  and  tax  deductions.  I  would  advocate 
this  method  to  be  used  as  an  alternative  to 
give  to  all  the  children  and  their  parents  an 
equal  opportunity  and  an  opportunity  for 
children  going  to  private  schools.  There  are 
some  6%  million  youngsters  going  to  'ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  private  schoo 
They  are  not  all  Catholic,  Mr.  Bell.  Out  oX 
the  6>/2  million,  1,200,000  of  these  go  to  non- ' 
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'cise  of  religion  simply  by  discouraging 
recognition  of  a  Supreme  Being,  through 
prayer,  in  the  school  classroom.  Chil- 
drenvmay  continue  to  recite  the  multi¬ 
plication  table.  They  may  recite  the 
openingvsentences  of  Plato’s  “Republic,” 
or  the  lines  of  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost.” 
They  may  recite  Ingersoll’s  oration  at  his 
brother’s  grave,  or  they  may  speak  elo¬ 
quently  the  sayings  of  Voltaire  or  repeat 
the  words  of  ^Clarence  Darrow.  They 
may  kneel  at  thexfeet  of  the  great  paint¬ 
ers,  the  artists,  thesmusicians  of  the  ages. 
They  may  extoll  thesvirtues  of  Napoleon, 
Tamerlane,  or  Geiwiis  Khan.  They 
may  even  call  the  LonTs  name  in  vain. 
But  now  they  dare  not  reoognize,  through 
simple  and  humble  prayers,  the  Giver  of 
all  knowledge.  He  who  crewed  man  in 
His  own  image  and  who  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  It\seems  to 
me  that  such  a  ruling  inhibits  \he  free 
exercise  of  religion.  Anything  thht  dis¬ 
courages  or  prohibits  a  simply  worded 
prayer  constitutes  a  deterrent  to  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.  I  take  the  position 
that  a  prayer  can  be  easily  devised  whicns 
would  offend  no  religious  denomination 
or  sect,  but  which  would  simply  recog¬ 
nize  the  existence  and  the  supremacy  of 
a  Divine  Being. 

I  take  the  further  position  that  any 
child  whose  parents  object  should  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  classroom  and  to 
abstain  from  participating  in  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  prayer. 

To  permit  a  majority  of  students  in 
a  classroom  to  recognize  through  daily 
prayer  the  presence  of  a  Supreme 
Being — let  that  Supreme  Being  be  Allah, 
let  it  be  Jehovah,  let  it  be  God — cannot 
rightly  be  termed  in  contravention  of  the 
first  amendment,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  America  mil¬ 
lions  of  little  pieces  of  human  clay.  The 
earliest  thoughts  that  are  inculcated  in¬ 
to  minds  of  these  little  ones  are  the  last¬ 
ing  thoughts  which  go  with  them 
through  life. 

I  took  a  piece  of  plastic  clay 

And  idly  fashioned  it  one  day 

And  as  my  fingers  pressed  It  still  / 

It  moved  and  yielded  to  my  will.  / 

I  came  again  when  days  were  past.  / 
The  bit  of  clay  was  hard  at  last.  / 

The  form  I  gave  It,  it  still  bore,/ 

And  I  could  change  that  form  nc/more. 

I  took  a  piece  of  living  clay  / 

And  gently  formed  It  day  by day, 

And  molded  with  my  powey  and  art 
A  young  child’s  soft  and  wielding  heart. 

I  came  again  when  year's  were  gone, 

He  was  a  man  I  looked  upon. 

He  still  that  early  impress  wore, 

And  I  could  change  him  nevermore. 

I  maintain  that  if  we  hope  to  preserve 
this  Republic  the  leaders  of  tomorrow — 
whether  they/be  miners,  farmers,  teach¬ 
ers,  or  lawyers — must  be  men  and  women 
who  believe  in  God.  Whatever  their 
denomination,  whatever  their  particular 
faith  is/of  little  moment  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  But,  it  is  vital  that  our  fu- 
turacitizens  believe  that  there  is  a  higher 
power  than  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  that  there  is  a  higher 
/power  than  the  United  States  or  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  that  higher 
power  governs  the  destinies  of  men  and 
nations.  However,  “as  the  twig  is  bent, 


the  tree  is  inclined.”  Unless  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  day  are  taught  to  rev¬ 
erence  God,  they  are  not  likely  to  revere 
Him  in  the  days  to  come. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  sown  the  wind. 
The  reaping  of  the  whirlwind  will  follow 
as  night  follows  day. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the  very 
fine  statement  he  has  made.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  in 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  I  felt  it  was 
a  tragic  mistake.  I  find  myself  puzzled 
in  attempting  to  foretell  some  of  the 
things  that  may  result  from  it.  I  heard 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  Deity 
in  one  of  our  national  songs,  “America.” 

In  the  courts  of  every  State  of  the 
country,  a  person  who  wishes  to  testify 
must  take  an  oath.  The  courts  have  held 
time  after  time  that  the  reason  for  re¬ 
quiring  that  oath  is  to  make  certain  thal/ 
the  person  taking  the  oath  believes  in 
Yhe  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  ana  a 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments  af- 
tersdeath.  / 

I  am  of  the  definite  opinion— /I  cannot 
point  tio  the  case,  but  I  believe  it  has  been 
held  byUhe  Supreme  CourWthat  a  per¬ 
son  either  had  to  take  that/oath  or,  if  he 
objected  tout  for  some  ccmscientious  rea¬ 
son,  had  to  niake  an  affirmation. 

Does  that  mean  that  hereafter  it  is 
going  to  be  illegal  for  States  to  require 
witnesses,  in  order/that  they  may  be  be¬ 
lieved  by  jurors  ytortake  that  oath,  and 
that  the  administration  of  the  oath  itself 
will  be  an  illegal  act  and  perhaps  preju¬ 
dice  someone’s  case,.wmm  it  goes  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  final  decision? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
propounded  a  most  pertinent\question. 
It  Would  be  impossible  to  comprehend 
the  ramifications  that  can  flowK  forth 
from  this  ignoble  decision.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  opening  wedge  from  which  ocher 
decisions  may  follow.  I  think  it  defi¬ 
nitely  establishes  a  precedent  which  pre\ 
cipitate  and  encourage  more  litigation 
and  more  of  such  rulings  upon  related 
questions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Congress  by 
action  of  both  Houses  passed  a  resolution 
amending  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  add¬ 
ing  to  the  words  “One  Nation”  the  words 
“under  God.”  Did  we  violate  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  doing  that?  Is  someone  some¬ 
day  going  to  object  to  it  and  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  is  the  Supreme 
Court  going  to  hold  that  Congress  had 
no  right  to  make  such  a  declaration? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
opened  a  Pandora’s  box.  I  was  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  time  when  a  distinguished  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  State  of  Michigan, 
the  late  Louis  Rabaut,  led  the  effort  to 
have  the  words  “under  God”  written 
into  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Of  course,  if  it  is  unconstitutional  to 
conduct  the  daily  recitation  of  prayers 


in  the  classroom,  I  foresee  that,  shodld 
such  a  case  come  before  it,  the  Sum'eme 
Court  could  possibly  render  a  decision 
holding  the  inclusion  of  the  woms  “un¬ 
der  God,”  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
to  be  likewise  violative  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  / 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  By/the  way,  the 
Senate  properly  opens/  the  day  with 
prayer  by  the  Chaplsnn.  We  have  a 
Chaplain,  who  is  oryxhe  payroll  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  is/paid  with  taxpayers’ 
money.  Are  we  violating  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  by  having  knat  done,  and,  because 
we  open  the  Senate  with  prayer,  may  we 
some  day  be /faced  with  a  decision  that 
an  act  we  /passed  on  a  particular  day 
will  be  de/1  are d  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This 
particular  decision  does  not,  naturally, 
go  that  far.  But  as  long  as  the  deci¬ 
sion/ stands,  it  points  the  way  to  future 
incursions  that  may  lead  us  anywhere. 
Actually  the  decision  should  be  carefully 
'clarified  immediately  so  that  school  of¬ 
ficials  throughout  the  States  will  know 
precisely  what  the  decision  truly  re¬ 
quires  of  them  and  as  to  what  its  limita¬ 
tions  are. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  it  not  boil 
down  to  this,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  simply  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  government  whose  very 
foundations  are  based  upon  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  the  guidance  of  an  allwise 
Supreme  Being? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  has  stated  it  well. 

We  send  our  children  to  school.  We 
expect  them  to  learn  about  the  immu¬ 
table  laws  of  nature  which  existed  long 
before  Aristotle  and  Isaac  Newton  and 
others  discovered  those  laws.  They 
learn  that  scientists  can  predict  an 
eclipse  100  years  away,  precisely  to  the 
moment  at  which  that  eclipse  will  take 
place.  They  are  taught  that  the  universe 
is  controlled  and  operated  by  precise  and 
unchanging  laws.  Yet,  they  have  now 
been  told  by  the  Supreme  Court  that 
they  cannot  recognize,  through  prayer  in 
the  schoolroom,  the  omnipotent  God  who 
created  the  universe  and  established  its 
laws  from  the  beginning. 

\  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  his  fine  exposition  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  basis  of  American  beliefs  and 
American  practice  within  the  American 
Goverriment,  because  I  am  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  tmd  the  effective  operation  of  a 
democracy\depends  upon  a  religious  in¬ 
spiration  and  some  acceptance  of  re¬ 
ligious  responsibility  and  religious  ob¬ 
ligation.  I  share  the  views  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  WestYVirginia,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and 
other  Senators  whmha-ve  commented  on 
some  of  the  questions  which  are  raised 
by  the  Supreme  Court’s'decision. 

I  observe  that  we  sit  here  every  minute 
of  the  day  under  an  inscription  over 
the  main  door  to  the  Chamber  which 
reads :  “In  God  we  trust.”  \ 

I  assume  that  if  this  expression  were 
challenged  the  Court  might  is^ue  an 
order  directing  the  Senate  to  hav\that 
inscription  changed.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia  say  that  it  should 
be  changed  to  read:  “We  trust  in  tn^ 
Supreme  Court.” 
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K  assume  that  that  would  be  the 
highest  court  of  appeal,  would  it  not? 

Mr.\BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Supremo.  Court  might  hold  that  it  would 
he  unconstitutional  to  use  the  taxpayers 
money  to  lm,ve  the  present  inscription 
removed,  referring,  as  it  does,  to  the 
Deity.  I  think\the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  and  I,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
page  boys,  instead,  might  have  to  come 
here  in  our  spare  tune — if  we  have  any — 
and  remove  the  inscription  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  ItVught  be  said  in 
behalf  of  the  Court  that\his  is  perhaps 
the  one  instance  in  which  toe  Court  had 
the  best  ground  on  which  ro  act.  The 
Court  made  a  number  of  prelinainary  de¬ 
cisions  in  this  general  area,  Nn  other 
cases,  relating  primarily  to  th\  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  was  said  to  be  aid  \p  re¬ 
ligion  through  aid  to  education, 
persons  who  applauded  those  decisii 
now  suddenly  seem  to  be  horrified  dt 
what  must  have  been  the  final  action  in' 
a  course  of  conduct  which  the  Court  has 
established. 

I  hope  that  since  we  have  now  seen 
the  full  import  of  those  decisions  in  this 
latest  expression  by  the  Court,  we  may 
understand  that  ours  could  be  not  only 
a  secularized  government  but  a  secular¬ 
ized  society;  and  that  having  seen  the 
outcome  of  this  trend  which  has  been 
developing,  we  may  begin  to  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  some  of  the  legislation  and 
some  of  the  Court  decisions  over  the  last 
15  or  20  years. 

If  this  does  take  place,  then  this  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  in  a 
sense  reemphasizes  and  reveals  the  full 
potentialities  of  the  interpretation, 
which  says  that  America — at  least,  pub¬ 
lic  America — must  be  completely  secular, 
may  have  served  a  very  good  purpose. 
I  hope  that  good  may  come  of  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

I  am  encouraged  to  note  that  al¬ 
though  not  one  Member  of  this  great 
body  is  a  member  of  the  clergy,  there 
seems  to  be  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  committed  seri¬ 
ous  error,  an  error  which  must  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I /£ield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Do  I  correctly/under¬ 
stand  from  the  decision  by  the /Supreme 
Court  that  we  now  have  a  problem  in 
connection  with  the  training/of  our  mili¬ 
tary  personnel?  For  example,  our  Na¬ 
tion  is  engaged  in  a  bitter  combat  with 
communism.  We  manftain  a  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  a  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Annapolis,  air  Air  Force  Academy 
near  Colorado  Springs,  and  a  Coast 
Guard  Academy/ at  New  London.  At 
these  schools,  toe  Government  regulates 
the  curriculun/ to  a  degree,  in  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  established  boards  of  visitors 
who  exercise  the  right  of  approval  over 
the  programs  which  are  conducted  at 
those  academies. 

As  / part  of  the  program  of  educating 
ourfuture  military  leaders  at  these  fine 
academies,  a  certain  amount  of  money 
i^  expended  to  enable  religious  worship. 


not  in  any  particular  religion,  but  in 
whatever  religion  the  student  may  pro¬ 
fess.  We  insist  that  these  young  men, 
as  a  part  of  their  educational  program, 
include  as  a  part  of  their  training,  time 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  God  according 
to  their  own  religious  belief. 

Would  it  be  the  Senator’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  the  curriculum  at  the  various 
academies  would  have  to  be  revised? 
Does  the  Senator  envision  that  this  de¬ 
cision  would  require  the  ommission  of 
time  devoted  to  religious  activities  and 
to  the  conduct  of  prayer? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  can¬ 
not  answer  the  Senator’s  question.  I 
cannot  express  an  opinion.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  decision  in  itself  would 
require  such  action;  but  it  could  ulti¬ 
mately  lead  to  that  and  to  many  other 
similar  results. 

Mr.  CANNON-  Would  not  that  be  de¬ 
feating  our  own  purposes?  We  are  fight¬ 
ing  an  atheistic  form  of  government.  In 
turn,  we  are  trying  to  hold  out  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  that  one  of  the  ad- 
vamages  of  our  form  of  Government 
is  our  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being;  that 
we  beiieve  in  God ;  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  thXstate  is  all-powerful.  Yet  sfs  I 
interpret\what  has  been  said  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  any  what 
has  been  written  in  the  press,  if  seems 
to  me  that  w  may  now  be  /precluded 
from  carrying  out  this  form  of  approach 
in  teaching  anX  training/  our  future 
leaders,  in  order  thKt  theymay  be  leaders 
in  the  fight  which  k,r  Nation  is  under¬ 
taking  against  communism. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  w/;r\  Virginia.  The 
Senator  from  West/Virgnaia  did  not  say 
precisely  that;  but  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  correctly  in¬ 
terpreted  my  {noughts  and  my  fears  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  flool 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  ad¬ 
dress  myself  to  Calendar  No.  1591,  H.R. 
12154,  an  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in 
order  that  certain  Senators  who  are  vi¬ 
tally  interested  in  the  measure  may 
know  that  the  bill  is  now  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  that  there  be  a  quorum  call  with¬ 
out  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  shall 
take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  sugar  bill  before  the  Sen¬ 


ate,  HR.  12154;  but  before  doing  so,  I 
wish  to  explain  a  new  action  by  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  and  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  as  it  was  reported. 
I  am  authorized  and  directed  by  the 
committee  to  offer  such  an  amendment. 

When  the  committee  met  in  executive 
session  on  this  bill,  it  found  itself  under 
great  pressure;  there  was  too  little  time 
for  full  discussion  of  every  phase  of  the 
act.  This  is  a  pattern  which  we  have 
been  compelled  to  follow  for  some  years, 
since  the  bill  seems  never  to  reach  us  un¬ 
til  the  expiration  deadline  is  fully  upon 
us. 

In  our  meeting,  the  committee  voted 
to  greatly  reduce  the  production  pay¬ 
ments  to  domestic  producers — that  is  to 
say,  the  growers  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  provided  in  section  14  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

This  morning,  on  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  and  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] — both 
of  whom  had  been  compelled,  by  other 
official  duties,  to  be  absent  during  the 
previous  deliberations  on  the  bill — the 
committee  reconsidered  the  action  it  had 
taken  in  reducing  production  payments 
to  the  domestic  producers.  In  their  pres¬ 
entations  those  Senators  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  new  State  of  Hawaii 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  action  of  the  committee,  as  would 
their  States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
and  other  States  producing  cane  sugar. 

Following  the  presentations  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath¬ 
ers],  further  deliberation  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  had  by  the  committee;  and 
after  the  consideration  of  all  the  new 
material  available  to  the  members  of  the 
committee,  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
previous  committee  action  would  cause 
substantial  injury  not  only  to  very  large 
segments  of  some  of  our  fine  States,  but 
also  to  our  domestic  economy.  When 
the  extent  of  this  loss  and  its  potentially 
serious  effects  on  the  entire  Nation  and 
on  considerable  areas  of  the  several 
States  were  made  clear,  it  was  decided, 
by  vote  of  the  committee,  that  the 
amendment  which  I  am  now  about  to 
submit  would  be  offered  as  a  committee 
amendment,  and,  we  hope,  will  be 
adopted. 

Under  this  amendment,  which  I  now 
submit  and  send  to  the  desk,  production 
payments  to  the  producers  will  continue 
at  the  same  level  as  under  present  law, 
at  the  same  level  as  provided  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  at  the  same 
level  as  provided  in  Senate  bill  3290, 
jointly  sponsored  by  36  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  shall  ask  for  the  consideration  of  that 
amendment  after  I  have  completed  a 
statement  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  48,  beginning  with  line  21,  to 
strike  out  all  through  the  matter  follow¬ 
ing  line  3  on  page  49 — section  14  of  the 
bill. 

Renumber  sections  15  through  20  as 
sections  14  through  19,  respectively. 
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On  page  50,  line  15,  beginning  with 
“The”,  strike  out  all  through  line  17. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  the 
sugar  bill  before  the  Senate,  I  am  happy 
to  relate,  is  one  on  which  for  the  first 
time  in  some  years  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  actually  had  time  to  have  a  hear¬ 
ing  and  to  give  substantial  consideration 
to  the  intricate  details  included  in  the 
bill  and  involved  in  it. 

The  Finance  Committee  held  3  full 
days  of  hearings,  and  those  hearings 
are  printed  and  are  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator — over  500  pages  of  hearings  and 
statements.  The  committee  in  executive 
session  considered  carefully  the  benefits 
the  Nation  and  our  people  have  received 
through  the  years  from  the  sugar  act 
and  analyzed  some  of  its  weaknesses. 
We  discovered  that  since  1947  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  American  housewife  had 
increased  approximately  3  percent — far, 
far  less  than  the  general  commodity 
average,  and  that  sugar  today  is'  just 
about  the  least  expensive  item  in  the 
family  budget. 

It  was  shown  that  the  Sugar  Act  has 
consistently  put  much  more  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  than  it  had  taken  out,  quite  a 
contrary  situation  from  that  outlined 
by  those  who  would  plaster  the  stigma 
of  subsidization  and  favoritism  on  the 
sugar  growers  of  our  country. 

The  committee  has  reported  out  a  good 
bill.  It  is  quite  similar  to  S.  3290.  In 
fact,  the  committee  voted  to  take  the 
House  bill,  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  the  language  of  S.  3290, 
the  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
great  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  and  a  strictly  bipartisan  group 
of  35  other  Senators. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  attention  given  to 
the  drafting  of  that  bill  and  the  long  list 
of  its  esteemed  sponsors,  we  found  that 
two  or  three  changes  or  additions  were 
desired  by  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  I  shall  outline 
those  amendments  to  the  Senate  shortly. 

First  let  me  give  a  quick  outline  of  the 
Senate  bill  as  reported,  then  I  will  dis¬ 
cuss  briefly  the  reason  for  the  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  would  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  for  5  years  to  June  30,  1967. 

It  would  spell  out  in  some  added  de¬ 
tail  the  criteria  for  the  administration  of 
the  act  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
In  determining  the  sugar  requirements 
for  each  year,  the  Secretary  would  need 
to  consider  the  relationship  which  would 
result  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar 
and  the  parity  index. 

The  reported  bill  would  increase  sub¬ 
stantially  the  participation  by  domestic 
producers  in  supplying  the  growing  U.S. 
market.  Current  levels  indicate  an  an¬ 
nual  consumption  rate  of  about  9.7  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  with  an  annual  increase  of 
consumption  estimated  at  160,000  tons. 
The  committee  bill  would  assign  to  do¬ 
mestic  producing  areas  65  percent  of  this 
annual  increase.  In  the  House  bill,  and 
in  the  Senate  bill  as  introduced,  this  fig¬ 
ure  was  63  percent.  Under  present  law 
the  domestic  share  in  the  growth  in  con¬ 
sumption  is  55  percent.  Under  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill,  104,000  tons,  65  percent  of  the 


growth  factor,  would  be  prorated  to 
mainland  beet  and  mainland  cane  pro¬ 
ducing  areas. 

The  basic  quotas  assigned  to  domestic 
areas  would  be  increased  by  623,500 
tons — 2,650,000  tons  to  domestic  beet  su- 
-gar  producers,  895,000  tons  to  producers 
of  mainland  cane  sugar,  1,110,000  tons  to 
Hawaii,  1,140,000  tons  to  Puerto  Rico,  and 
15,000  tons  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  a  total 
of  5,810,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Foreign  allocations  would  grant  a 
quota  of  952,000  tons  to  the  Philippines, 
10,000  tons  would  be  reserved  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  for  allocations  under  his  discre¬ 
tion,  1,416  tons  for  a  few  countries  with 
very,  very  small  quotas,  and  the  balance, 
a  little  under  3  million  tons,  to  be  divided 
as  follows:  88.85  percent  reserved  and 
identified  as  the  Cuban  quota,  but  not 
available  to  Cuba  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  nor  to  be  supplied  by  Cuba  so  long 
as  present  conditions  there  prevail;  3.73 
percent  to  Peru;  3.31  percent  to  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic;  2.75  percent  to  Mex¬ 
ico;  and  smaller  amounts,  less  than  1 
percent  each,  to  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  the 
Netherlands,  China,  Panama,  and  Costa 
Rica. 

A  deficit  in  the  quota  for  any  domestic 
area  or  foreign  country  would  be  pro¬ 
rated,  in  accordance  with  their  basic 
quotas  to  other  quota  countries.  If  the 
quota  countries  cannot  fill  such  deficit, 
the  Secretary  may  assign  such  temporary 
prorations  to  nonquota  countries.  Keep 
in  mind  that  the  Cuban  quota  would  not 
be  in  this  category;  it  would  be  open  to 
all  countries,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
a  fee  at  so  much  per  pound. 

The  bill  provides  that  65,000  tons  of 
sugar  quota  be  assigned  annually  to  new 
domestic  producing  areas.  The  acreage 
required  to  yield  65,000  tons  of  sugar 
would  be  assigned  on  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  basis  without  regard  to  any  previous 
production  history.  It  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  it  requires  a  potential  of 
about  50,000  tons  of  sugar,  or  about 
20,000  acres,  to  effectively  provide  for  a 
new  mill.  The  bill  provides  for  a  new 
mill  each  year  and  carries  over  enough 
reserve  so  that  an  extra  new  mill  can  be 
established  about  every  3  years. 

The  bill  provides  that  quotas  apply  to 
the  sugar  content  of  any  sugar-contain¬ 
ing  product  or  mixture  which  does  not 
have  a  recent  history  of  importation  un¬ 
less  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  im¬ 
portation  does  not  interfere  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Sugar  Act.  The  Secretary 
may  also  apply  quotas  to  the  sugar  con¬ 
tent  of  any  imports  with  a  recent  his¬ 
tory,  if  he  finds  abuses  which  need  cor¬ 
recting. 

The  bill  limits  the  importation  of  di¬ 
rect-consumption  sugar,  normally  that 
which  is  refined  or  semirefined.  These 
limitations  are  spelled  out  in  section  7 
of  the  bill,  an  analysis  of  which  is  found 
on  page  4  of  the  report. 

The  bill  would  require  the  payment 
of  a  fee  as  a  condition  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  any  sugar  acquired  in  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  Cuban  quota,  as  mentioned 
above,  and  it  would  also  provide  that  a 
fee  be  paid  as  a  condition  for  the  im¬ 
portation  of  sugar  within  the  quota  for 
foreign  countries,  other  than  the  Philip¬ 


pines,  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  of  the 
full  fee  in  1962;  40  percent  in  1963;  60 
percent  in  1964;  80  percent  in  1965,  and 
100  percent  thereafter. 

Now  I  want  to  separately  identify  the 
amendments  to  the  Senate  bill  that  were 
made  in  the  committee.  I  have  re¬ 
viewed  briefly  the  high  points  of  the 
bill  as  reported,  but  I  shall  now  state 
the  differences  between  that  bill  and  the 
bill  introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  and  his  co¬ 
sponsors. 

First.  The  new-producer  sugarbeet 
area  allocation  of  50,000  tons  was  raised 
to  65,000  tons  with  the  provision  that  the 
annual  accumulation  above  that  neces¬ 
sary  to  create  one  new  mill  be  held  in 
reserve  and  not  allocated  until  sufficient 
quota  has  accumulated  for  an  extra  new 
mill.  The  increase  in  annual  domestic 
consumption  requirements  to  be  assigned 
to  domestic  areas  was  63  percent  in  the 
House  bill.  The  committee  bill,  as  re¬ 
ported,  would  raise  this  to  65  percent. 

Second.  Ten  thousand  tons  of  foreign 
quota  direct  consumption  sugar  would 
be  placed  in  reserve  to  be  allocated  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  reservation  was  not  in  the 
Senate  bill.  I  should  make  it  clear  that 
this  reserve  quota  would  be  effected  by 
the  gradual" application  of  import  fees 
the  same  as  all  other  imported  sugar. 

Third.  The  bill  as  reported  defined 
the  term  “alcohol”  in  the  basic  act  to  in¬ 
clude  all  polyhydric  alcohols.  The  pres¬ 
ent  law  exempts  all  sugar  used  in  the 
production  of  alcohol  from  quota  re¬ 
quirements.  When  the  act  was  adopted 
in  this  form,  the  term  “alcohol”  was  gen¬ 
erally  applied  to  ethyl  alcohol.  Since 
that  time  alcohols  with  extra  hydrogen- 
oxygen  units  have  been  developed;  and 
in  order  to  clarify  this  term,  these  poly¬ 
hydric  alcohols  are  included  under  the 
term  “alcohol,”  and  sugar  imported  for 
their  production  would  not  be  required 
to  come  in  under  the  quotas. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  reported  a  good  bill.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  not  need  to  amend 
it  further.  I  recommend  that,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendment 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk,  the  bill 
be  approved  by  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentative)*.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  orS.  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  ad  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  ofNdie  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11879)  to  provide  a  1-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excisfe-tax  rates, 
and  for  other  purposes^ 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  theVeport  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  rhe  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of.  the  Senate  tcKthe  bill 
(H.R.  8291)  to  enable  the  United.  States 
to  participate  in  the  assistance  rendered 
to  certain  migrants  and  refugees.  \ 
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EXTENSION  OF  CORPORATE  nor¬ 
mal  tax  rate— conference 
repqrt 

Mr.  K^RR.  Madam  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  on  theN^isagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  thesamendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11879)  to  provide  a  1- 
year  extension  ot  the  existing  corporate 
normal  tax  rateamd  of  certain  excise 
tax  rates,  and  for  other  purposes.  I. ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  reports 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  \ 

The  legislative  clerk  readthe  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  June  26,  1962,  p.  10898,  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.)  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consider ation^of 
the  report?  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate' 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 


SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mi-.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 

I  wish  to  compliment  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  the  suc¬ 
cinct  and  explicit  manner  in  which  he 
has  presented  the  bill  to  the  Senate.  I 
am  very  happy  to  note  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  he  proposes,  which  came  from  the 
committee  almost  unanimously,  strikes 
from  the  bill  section  14  which  changes 
the  rate  of  payment  from  the  present 
law. 

There  is  one  question  I  should  like 
to  ask  my  good  friend,  however.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  a  new  sugar  mill  for  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  would  require, 
for  construction,  from  15  to  perhaps  18 
months.  The  additional  sugar  which  is 
to  be  allocated,  as  I  understand,  will 
remain  in  flux  and  will  not  be  distrib-* 
uted  to  anyone?  It  will  be  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  allocation  after  the 
mill  is  constructed. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  the  provision  and 
the  intent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  not  be  al¬ 
located  to  any  farmers  until  the  new 
mill  is  constructed.  The  amount  of  su¬ 
gar  which  would  be  necessary  in  the 
meantime,  would  be  obtained,  I  presume, 
from  other  areas? 

Mr.  KERR,  it  would  have  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  other  areas. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
IvT  T  a®a*n  say  how  pleased  I  am  with 
the  bill,  and  the  accompanying  amend¬ 
ment,  which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  just  presented.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  percentage  of  yearly  mar- 

,  ,mcrease  reserved  for  our  domestic 
pioducers  has  been  increased  from  63 


to  65.  In  the  past  I  have  felt  that  too 
much  of  the  market  increase,  due  to 
increased  population,  went  to  the  for¬ 
eign  producers  at  the  expense  of  our 
producers.  So  I  am  particularly  glad 
to  see  this  bill  giving  our  home  producers 
a  full  10-percent  increase  over  the  old 
law. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KERR.  J.  had  agreed  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]. 
Then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President, 
first  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  a 
very  lucid  and  detailed  explanation  of 
the  bill,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  he  and 
the  committee  have  done  an  outstand¬ 
ing  piece  of  work  on  this  proposed  leg¬ 
islation. 

I  take  it,  from  the  Senator’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  committee,  that  the  bill 
now  contains  provisions  even  more  fav¬ 
orable  toward  our  domestic  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  than  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  provisions  are  more 
favorable  than  either  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  or  the  bill  introduced  by  36 
Senators. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  my  State,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  and  it  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  I  am  so  pleased  with  the  work 
the  committee  has  done. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  not 
only  a  more  favorable  quota  but  also  a 
higher  percentage  in  the  growth  factor 
is  to  be  provided  domestic  producers,  so 
that  in  future  years  they  will  share  more 
favorably  in  market  growth  than  they 
have  in  the  past? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Under  the  present  law  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  have  the  privilege  of  supplying 
55  percent  of  increased  requirements. 
Under  the  House  bill  and  the  bill  as  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  36  Senators,  the  domes¬ 
tic  producers  would  be  permitted  to 
provide  63  percent  of  the  increased  re¬ 
quirements.  Under  the  committee  bill, 
the  domestic  producers  would  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  provide  65  percent  of  the  increase 
requirements. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  addition  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  percentage,  is  it  not  true 
that  this  amended  bill  provides  for  an 
accumulation  from  year  to  year  of  un¬ 
used  portions  of  allowable  growth,  which 
was  not  originally  contemplated  by  the 
bill  as  first  introduced  or  by  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  all  these  respects 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  is  to 
be  highly  commended.  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
the  committee  recommendation. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  com¬ 
mend  not  only  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  but  also  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  writing  a  very  good  sugar  bill,  espe¬ 
cially  considering  the  difficult  circum¬ 


stances  under  which  it  was  necessary  to 
write  the  proposed  legislation.  I  think 
this  can  be  a  long  step  forward  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  better  sugar  program. 

I  was  most  pleased  with  the  additional 
allocation  to  domestic  producers.  I  had 
hoped  there  would  be  an  even  greater 
allocation,  but  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  think  the  committee  did  very 
well. 

I  was  a  little  concerned  about  one 
paragraph  in  the  report,  on  page  6,  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  any  new 
sugar  refinery.  The  language  reads  as 
follows: 

The  bill  does  not  undertake  to  define  a 
new  area.  The  Secretary,  with  all  the  facts 
of  the  immediate  time  of  the  consideration 
before  him,  will  make  such  a  decision.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  Secretary  will 
formulate  a  workable  definition.  It  would 
appear  that  a  new  area  should  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  show  that  no  sugarbeets  at  all  are 
now  being  raised,  as  there  may  be  qualified 
areas  where  a  few  farmers  have  had  some 
small  sugarbeet  history  with  beet  shipments 
being  made  over  great  distances  to  be  proc¬ 
essed  with  the  grower  absorbing  part  of  the 
freight  charges. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  following 
sentence : 

On  the  other  hand,  an  area  in  which 
sugarbeet  raising  is  and  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  and  significant  part  of  agriculture 
might  not  qualify  as  a  new  area. 

I  shall  state  an  example.  For  years 
the  farmers  of  the  Red  River  Valley  in 
North  Dakota  have  been  raising  a  siz¬ 
able  amount  of  sugarbeets.  They  have 
shipped  their  sugarbeets  across  the  line 
to  sugarbeet  refineries  in  Minnesota, 
and  at  times  to  refineries  as  far  away 
as  Iowa.  Would  this  language  preclude 
the  establishment  of  a  new  refinery  in 
the  Red  River  Valley  or  elsewhere  in 
North  Dakota,  where  sugarbeets  can  be 
efficiently  grown? 

Mr.  KERR.  It  would  not.  The  situ¬ 
ation  mentioned  by  the  Senator  would 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  operation  of  the 
existing  law,  and  the  bill  would  in  no 
way  affect  them.  The  Committee  on 
Finance  has  no  desire  or  intention  to 
jeopardize  potential  growers  in  areas 
where  new  mills  are  now  under  con¬ 
struction.  The  committee  language  was 
not  intended  in  any  way  to  alter  or  to 
restrict  the  development  of  the  area 
about  which  the  Senator  is  concerned. 
In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  areas  specifi¬ 
cally  before  the  committee  in  its  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  provision  for  a  sufficient  re¬ 
serve  quota,  the  use  of  it  annually;  an 
accumulation  to  take  care  of  one  new 
mill  a  year;  and,  over  and  above  that,  an 
additional  mill  each  3  years. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  one  of  the  areas  now  being  considered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Red  River  area  of 
North  Dakota,  I  believe  Minnesota,  and 
a  number  of  other  areas  were  involved. 
The  area  to  which  the  Senator  referred 
was  one  of  those  the  committee  had  in 
mind. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  First,  I  express  my  own 
very  great  appreciation  for  the  careful 
and  extremely  fair  handling  which  the 
committee  has  given  to  this  bilL  I  par¬ 
ticularly  express  my  appreciation  and 
that  of  my  State  for  the  action  of  the 
committee  earlier  today  in  moving  as  a 
committee  amendment  to  strike  out  sec¬ 
tion  14  of  the  bill  as  reported  yesterday 
or  the  day  before.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
that  section  would  have  had  a  peculiarly 
heavy  impact  on  the  State  of  Florida  by 
reason  of  the  very  heavy  additional 
plantings  made  in  our  State  since  the 
Cuban  emergency  began  some  years  ago. 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
and  his  committee.  I  think  that  in 
allowing  as  much  new  production  to  the 
domestic  mainland  producers,  a  real  blow 
has  been  struck  not  only  for  the  do¬ 
mestic  sugar  industry  but  also  for  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  conditions 
in  many  parts  of  our  Nation,  including 
particularly  the  beet  sugar  producing 
areas  of  the  Nation.  I  wanted  to  express 
my  warm  appreciation  in  the  Record  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  His  distinguished  colleague  in 
the  Senate  was  one  of  those  who  took  the 
lead  in  bringing  about  the  action. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  Senator  and  thank  him  for  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  and  is  doing  in 
bringing  about  the  enactment  of  a  work¬ 
able  sugar  act  under  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  America  can  prosper.  I  particu¬ 
larly  -wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
leadership  in  the  committee  in  bringing 
about  the  necessary  adjustment  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  conditional  payments  to  the 
producers,  particularly  producers  of 
sugarcane. 

The  latest  information  we  have  avail¬ 
able  from  a  study  in  Louisiana  is  that 
the  large-scale  sugarcane  farmers,  be¬ 
fore  interest  and  taxes,  made  a  return 
of  5.7  percent  for  the  1954-58  period, 
and  only  2.2  percent  in  1959.  As  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows,  the  tax  on  any  producers 
that  have  been  incorporated  exceeds 
50  percent.  So  there  is  a  very  low  rate 
of  return.  It  did  not  appear  to  those 
of  us  from  Louisiana  that  such  producers 
could  stand  substantial  reduction  in  in¬ 
come,  based  upon  the  fact  that  their  in¬ 
come  is  too  low  already.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  helped  us  to  meet  the 
problem;  and  as  one  from  Louisiana,  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  fair¬ 
ness.  I  would  join  him  at  any  time  in 
working  for  any  adjustment  in  the  act 
which  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  be 
fair  to  all  producers,  whether  they  be 
beet  or  cane  sugar  producers. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  His  ef¬ 
fort  and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  SmathersI  were  quite  effective 
in  bringing  about  the  reconsideration 
of  the  question  by  the  committee  and  in 
developing  the  information  before  the 
committee  which  resulted  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  action. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  last  sentence  of 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  on  page 
6  of  the  report  is  as  follows: 

On  the  other  hand,  an  area  in  which  sugar- 
beet  raising  is  and  has  been  an  important 
and  significant  part  of  agriculture  might  not 
qualify  as  a  new  area. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  what 
is  meant  by  that  language.  I  have  in 
mind  a  situation  in  California,  the  State 
from  which  I  come.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  is  now 
constructing  a  new  beet  sugar  processing 
plant,  which  I  am  informed  will  be  ready 
to  accept  beets  from  growers  in  that 
area  early  in  the  summer  of  1963.  I  am 
informed  that  the  growers  in  that  area, 
as  well  as  officials  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar 
Co.,  have  understood  that  up  until  now 
the  plant  would  qualify  as  a  new  plant 
in  a  new  area,  and  that  the  growers  who 
might  contract  with  that  plant  would 
also  qualify  under  that  section  of  the 
law.  However,  there  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  that  is  true.  I 
would  appreciate  the  Senator’s  comment 
on  that  question. 

As  he  understands,  one  of  those  plants 
represents  an  investment  of  $15  to  $20 
million.  Those  involved  in  such  a. sub¬ 
stantial  undertaking  have  reflcted  hon¬ 
est  apprehension. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  California,  with  some  hesitancy, 
but  in  all  sincerity,  that  my  ears  have 
never  been  ravished  by  the  dulcet  sound 
of  the  name  of  the  company  that  he  had 
in  mind. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  KERR.  But  I  know  of  the  area 
in  which  it  is  operating.  The  commit¬ 
tee  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  mill  is 
being  built.  The  language  in  the  bill  to 
which  the  Senator  referred  would  not 
affect  it  in  any  way.  Recognition  and 
provision  for  it  are  contained  in  existing 
law;  and  the  committee  language  was 
not  intended  in  any  way  to  alter  or  re¬ 
strict  the  development  of  the  area  about 
which  the  Senator  is  concerned. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First,  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  clear  and  lucid  explanation.  Sec¬ 
ond,  I  am  sure  the  dulcet  tones  which 
my  friend  has  just  employed  will  break 
on  the  enthusiastic  ears  of  those  in  my 
State  who  have  an  interest  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  problem. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  congratulate 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  very  clear  and  concise  statement  of 
the  meaning  of  the  bill.  I  rise  only  to 
ask  a  question  because  of  the  long- 
thwarted  hopes  of  the  people  in  the  high 
plains  area  of  Texas  around  Dalhart. 

Mr.  KERR.  Near  the  panhandle  area 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes,  the  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  border  in  the  panhandle 
area. 


There  are  a  few  growers  who  have 
shipped  sugarbeets  to  a  Colorado  mill. 
These  produce  about  twice  as  much 
money  per  acre  as  grain  sorghums  and 
other  crops  that  can  be  grown  there. 
Under  the  amount  of  acreage  that  could 
be  allocated,  or  that  they  were  able  to 
plant,  they  are  limited  to  about  3  square 
miles,  out  of  a  total  of  265,000  square 
miles  in  the  State.  These  people  have 
been  pleading  for  years  for  some  acreage. 
Is  it  possible  under  the  pending  bill  for 
these  people  along  the  Texas-New  Mex¬ 
ico  border  to  obtain  acreage  and  a  mill 
under  this  provision? 

Mr.  KERR.  It  was  the  expectation 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  one 
of  the  areas  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  mill  under  the  bill  would  be  the 
area  of  the  Texas  Panhandle,  eastern 
New  Mexico,  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle, 
and  some  of  the  western  counties  of 
Oklahoma.  In  fact,  on  page  6  of  the 
committee  report,  in  the  next  to  the  last 
paragraph,  this  sentence  appears: 

It  would  appear  that  a  new  area  should 
not  be  compelled  to  show  that  no  sugar- 
beets  at  all  are  now  being  raised,  as  there 
may  be  qualified  areas  where  a  few  farmers 
have  had  some  small  sugarbeet  history  with 
beet  shipments  being  made  over  great  dis¬ 
tances  to  be  processed  with  the  grower  ab¬ 
sorbing  part  of  the  freight  charges. 

We  thought  that  language  exactly  de¬ 
scribed  the  area  referred  to  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  for  his  skill  in  draftsmanship.  I 
believe  the  two  panhandles  and  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  New  Mexico  do  come  under 
the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  6  of 
the  report,  from  which  the  Senator  has 
read  a  sentence;  also  subparagraph  (3), 
beginning  on  line  3  of  page  45,  and  run¬ 
ning  through  line  7  on  page  47  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry  is  also  possible  through  in¬ 
creases  in  the  capacities  of  existing  plants. 
The  bill  expands  the  share  of  the  market 
growth  allocated  to  domestic  producers  of 
beets  and  cane  to  65  percent.  The  growth 
factor  is  such  that  approximately  160,000 
tons  of  sugar  are  consumed  each  year  over 
and  above  that  consumed  in  the  prior  year. 
Thus,  65  percent  reserved  for  new  production 
in  the  United  States  would  provide  for  104,- 
000  tons  more  for  domestic  production,  cane 
and  beet,  new  and  old. 


(3)  In  .order  to  make  available  acreage  -for 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  pro¬ 
ducers  by  regulations  generally  similar  to 
those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  require¬ 
ment  established  by  him  the  acreage  re¬ 
quired  to  yield  65,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar.  The  acreage  so  reserved  shall  be 
distributed  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis, 
when  it  can  be  utilized,  to  farms  without 
regard  to  any  other  acreage  allocations  to 
States  or  areas  within  States  determined  by 
him  and  shall  be  withheld  from  such  other 
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allocations  until  it  can  be  so  utilized.  At  the 
time  the  Secretary  distributes  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  reserve  for  any  year,  which  determi¬ 
nation  of  distribution  shall  be  made  as  far 
in  advance  of  such  year  as  practicable,  such 
distribution  shall  thereby  be  committed  to  be 
in  effect  for  the  year  in  which  production 
of  sugarbeets  is  scheduled  to  commence  in 
a  locality  or  localities  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  receive  such  reserves  for  such  year, 
such  determination  of  distribution  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  final,  and  such  commit¬ 
ment  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  shall 
be  irrevocable  upon  issuance  of  such  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Secretary  by  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register;  except  that  if  the 
Secretary  finds  in  any  case  that  construction 
of  sugarbeet  processing  facilities  and  the 
contracting  for  processing  of  sugarbeets  has 
not  proceeded  in  substantial  accordance  with 
the  representations  made  to  him  as  a  basis 
for  his  determination  of  distribution  of  the 
sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  he  shall  revoke 
such  determination  in  accordance  with  and 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  such  findings.  In  determining  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  and 
whenever  proposals  are  made  to  construct 
sugarbeet.  processing  facilities  in  two  or 
more  localities  where  sugarbeet  production 
is  scheduled  to  commence  in  the  same  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  base  his  determination 
and  selection  upon  the  firmness  of  capital 
commitment,  suitability  for  growing  sugar- 
beets,  the  proximity  of  other  mills,  need  for 
a  cash  crop  or  a  replacement  crop,  and  ac¬ 
cessibility  to  sugar  markets,  and  the  relative 
qualifications  of  localities  under  such  cri¬ 
teria.  Whenever  there  is  no  interest  in 
constructing  a  new  facility  to  commence  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  certain  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  consideration  to  proposals,  if  any,  to 
substantially  expand  existing  factory  facili¬ 
ties  and  in  such  event  he  shall  base  his  de¬ 
termination  of  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  reserve  on  the  aforementioned  cri¬ 
teria  and  the  extent  of  the  proposed  sub¬ 
stantial  expansion  or  expansions.  If  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  are  in  effect  in  the  two  years 
immediately  following  the  year  for  which 
the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  is  committed 
for  any  locality,  the  acreage  of  proportion¬ 
ate  shares  established  for  farms  in  such 
locality  in  each  of  such  two  years  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  acreage  com¬ 
mitted  to  such  farms  or  the  acreage  re¬ 
quired  to  yield  60,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar  based  upon  the  yield  expectancy 
initially  considered  by  the  Secretary  in  dis¬ 
tributing  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  to 
such  locality. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  careful  draftsmanship. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  congratulate  the  people  of 
Hawaii — rather  than  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  at  this  time — for  having  the 
benefit  of  his  splendid  leadership  which 
today  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
helping  preserve  a  very  important  in¬ 
dustry,  an  industry  developed  over  a 
period  of  a  century  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 

I  referred  to  congratulating  the  people 
of  Hawaii,  because  sugar  is  still  our  prin¬ 
cipal  industry.  Over  14  000  of  our  la¬ 
borers  work  in  it  regularly.  They  and 
their  families  live  in  plantation  commu¬ 
nities.  The  economy  of  the  entire  State 
depends  very  largely  on  the  industry.  It 
is  a  thriving  industry  under  present  con¬ 
ditions.  The  compliance  payments  have 
been  in  effect  for  something  more  than 
27  years.  If  these  payments  were  to  be 
discontinued,  or  significantly  reduced,  it 


would  put  a  number  of  our  marginal 
plantations  out  of  business.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  Section  14  in  the 
bill  as  first  approved  by  the  committee 
would  have  cost  the  sugar  producers  of 
Hawaii  $3,500,000  a  year  and  would  have 
compounded  their  already  difficult  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  On  the  surface  the 
revision  would  not  appear  to  be  drastic. 
In  fact,  in  some  domestic  sugar  produc¬ 
ing  areas  there  would  have  been  virtually 
no  reduction  in  payments.  But  in  other 
areas,  notably  Hawaii,  the  proposed  rates 
would  have  most  seriously  affected  the 
sugar  producers  and  the  entire  economy 
of  the  State.  It  would  have  substantially 
reduced  the  income  of  the  50th  State. 
Because  the  sugar  industry  is  Hawaii’s 
most  important — the  very  basis  of  our 
economy,  elimination  of  section  14  be¬ 
comes  a  vital  issue. 

Hawaii  believes  that  its  admission  as 
a  State  2  years  ago  means  that  it  will 
be  treated  fairly  and  equally  with  all 
other  States  of  the  Union.  The  pro¬ 
posed  revision  was  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  fair  and  equal 
treatment. 

A  brief  review  of  our  domestic  sugar 
industry  structure  is  helpful  in  gaining 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  effects  of 
the  proposed  reductions  in  compliance 
payments.  Sugar  consumption  in  the 
continental  United  States  in  1960  was 
approximately  9.35  million  tons,  raw 
value.  About  23  percent  was  manufac¬ 
tured  by  beet  sugar  processors  from 
sugarbeets  grown  in  the  Western,  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Great  Lakes  States.  Another 
23  percent  was  refined  from  raw  cane 
sugar  grown  in  Hawaii,  Florida,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Hawaii  account^  for  more  than  a  million 
tons  each  year — about  one-ninth  of  our 
country’s  requirements. 

The  domestic  sugar  producing  areas 
of  the  United  States  are  widely  dissimi¬ 
lar  in  their  history,  their  geography, 
their  climate,  the  fertility  of  their  soil, 
the  numbers  and  skills  of  their  farm¬ 
ers — indeed,  they  differ  from  one  an¬ 
other  in  most  of  those  things  that  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  the  most  efficient  farming 
unit. 

Because  the  sugar  growers  of  Hawaii 
faced  very  different  problems  from  those 
found  in  most  other  areas,  they  came  up 
with  very  different  answers.  Much  of 
the  land  suitable  for  growing  sugarcane 
had  no  water.  Although  Hawaii  has  a 
plentiful  rainfall,  much  of  it — at  least 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sugar 
grower — falls  in  the  wrong  places. 

The  sugar  growers  of  Hawaii  have 
built  great  irrigation  systems  at  their 
own  expense.  Pumping  stations  and 
aqueducts  have  been  built.  Wells  and 
tunnels  have  been  drilled — all  to  carry 
water  the  many  miles  from  where  it  is 
found  to  where  it  is  needed.  The  irriga¬ 
tion  systems  built  and  paid  for  by  the 
sugar  growers  of  Hawaii  without  burden 
either  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  or  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  are 
valued  at  over  $46  million.  By  contrast, 
in  other  farming  areas  of  the  United 
States  such  irrigation  systems  have  been 
usually  constructed  as  Government 
projects,  financed  and  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers. 
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The  great  bulk  of  Hawaii’s  land  area 
is  mountainous  and  unsuitable  for  cul¬ 
tivation.  At  the  present  time  about  242,- 
000  acres  are  devoted  to  cane.  With 
such  limited  land  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
producers  recognized  the  need  to  estab¬ 
lish  sugar  production  at  the  very  highest 
possible  level  of  efficiency. 

In  1895  they  organized  the  experiment 
station  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters’ 
Association.  The  activities  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  extend  to  all  matters 
which  affect  or  may  affect  the  growing 
of  sugarcane  in  Hawaii.  It  is  continu¬ 
ously  developing  new  varieties  of  sugar¬ 
cane,  seeking  higher  yields,  greater  re¬ 
sistance  to  insects  and  disease,  and  other 
qualities  which  may  be  important  to  the 
sugar  grower.  It  studies  insect  control, 
cultivating  techniques,  fertilizers — liter¬ 
ally  all  aspects  of  the  cultivation  of 
sugarcane.  The  experiment  station  of 
the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  made  it  possible  for  Hawaiian 
cane  growers  to  cultivate  their  lands 
with  the  benefit  of  the  latest  knowledge 
and  techniques.  One  striking  result  is 
that  Hawaiian  cane  acreage,  acre  for 
acre,  is  among  the  most  productive  in 
the  world.  The  research  and  work  done 
by  the  experiment  station  does  not  come 
cheap — the  station  has  an  annual  budget 
of  approximately  $2.5  million  entirely 
paid  for  by  the  Hawaiian  cane  growers 
who  are  its  members. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  are 
usually  thought  of  as  governmental 
agencies.  They  usually  are — their  ac¬ 
tivities  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  a 
State  or  the  United  States.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  experiment  station 
maintained  by  the  sugar  growers  of 
Hawaii.  For  more  than  60  years  the 
Hawaiian  cane  growers  have  paid  for  the 
services  which  they  need  for  the  efficient 
operation  of  their  farms. 

Their  search  for  efficiency  has  caused 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  growers  to  pioneer 
in  mechanizing  agriculture.  Substan¬ 
tially  all  Hawaiian  cane  is  now  planted, 
cultivated  and  harvested  by  ingenious 
and  largely  Hawaiian  developed  ma¬ 
chines.  Hand  labor  has  practically  been 
eliminated.  But  the  new  machines  are 
expensive,  and  have  required  large-scale 
investment.  Capital  improvements  used 
in  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  have  cost 
more  than  $182  million. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  problems 
of  growing  cane  and  producing  sugar  the 
sugar  growers  of  Hawaii  had  other  diffi¬ 
culties  to  contend  with.  These  were 
principally  associated  with  their  distance 
from  the  American  mainland.  The 
closest  market  for  their  sugar,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  was  2,400  miles  away.  And  the 
great  center  of  population  and  the  place 
of  business  of  the  principal  sugar  re¬ 
finers  was  on  the  eastern  seaboard, 
vastly  more  distant. 

With  all  these  problems  facing  them 
the  solution  for  Hawaii  was  found  to 
be  a  system  of  corporate  farming.  Of 
the  27  largest  Hawaiian  sugarcane  farms, 
26  are  organized  as  corporations — one 
is  a  family  partnership.  These  27  com¬ 
panies  produce  94  percent  of  Hawaii’s 
sugar.  The  remaining  6  percent  is 
grown  by  some  1,200  independent  grow¬ 
ers,  largely  located  on  the  big  island  of 
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Hawaii,  where  natural  rainfall  makes 
irrigation  unnecessary.  Hawaii’s  sugar 
companies  are  widely  held  they  have 
over  14,000  stockholders,  of  whom  about 
two-thirds  live  in  Hawaii. 

Corporate  organization  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  capital  required  by  the 
Hawaiian  situation.  Corporate  organi¬ 
zation  was  required  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry’s 
experiment  station.  Corporate  organi¬ 
zation  helped  meet  the  financing  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  the  long  period  between 
planting  and  the  receipt  of  income  be¬ 
cause  Hawaiian  sugarcane  grows  on  a  2- 
year  cycle.  Corporate  organization  was 
found  to  be  the  best  available  answer  to 
the  transportation  and  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  industry. 

These  companies  were  formed  to  solve 
problems  that  are  largely  unique  to 
Hawaii.  We  in  Hawaii  are  proud  of  their 
record.  They  provide  Hawaii  with  its 
largest  single  source  of  agricultural  or 
industrial  income.  They  give  year- 
round  employment  to  some  14,000  per¬ 
sons,  and  pay  them  wages  that  are  the 
highest  agricultural  wages  in  the  world. 
They  are  efficient  farming  units  in  the 
best  sense;  they  are  highly  productive; 
they  make  the  best  available  use  of  our 
land;  their  farming  techniques  have 
maintained  and  improved  the  fertility 
of  our  land ;  they  provide  the  work  force 
with  modern  working  conditions  and  a 
high  standard  of  living. 

It  is  also,  true,  however,  that  our 
Hawaiian  sugar  farms  are  generally 
larger  than  the  farm  units  found  in  the 
other  domestic  sugar  producing  areas. 
Hawaii  faced  different  problems  and  had 
to  find  different  answers.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  relatively  large  farm  units  in 
our  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  was  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  a  means  for  solving 
problems  which  could  not  be  met  by 
small  scale  farming. 

With  this  background  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  taxing  and  compliance  pay¬ 
ment  provisions  of  the  U.S.  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  and  their  impact  on  the  domestic 
sugar  industry.  In  viewing  the  sugar 
program,  however,  certain  basic  facts 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 

First  of  all,  sugar  is  not  a  surplus  crop 
in  the  United  States.  The  sugar  which 
Hawaii  and  the  other  domestic  areas 
produce  is  not  going  into'  storage;  it  is 
produced  to  fulfill  immediate  needs. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  grows  a 
little  more  than  half  of  its  sugar  require¬ 
ments.  Our  experience  in  the  Second 
World  War  and  during  the  Korean  war 
should  drive  home  to  the  United  States 
how  important  it  is  that  a  domestic 
sugar  industry  be  maintained.  Any  pro¬ 
posal  which  would  jeopardize  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  a  substantial  portion 
of  domestic  sugar  production  runs  di¬ 
rectly  counter  to  one  of  the  basic  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Thirdly,  the  compliance  payments 
provided  for  by  the  Sugar  Act  are  paid 
for  by  a  tax  on  the  sugar  industry  itself — 
a  tax  which,  over  the  years,  has  reg¬ 
ularly  produced  more  than  enough  in¬ 
come  to  pay  for  all  of  the  costs  of  the 
sugar  program. 

The  U.S.  sugar  program  provides  both 
for  the  making  of  conditional,  or  compli¬ 


ance,  payments  to  sugarcane  and  sugar- 
beet  farmers,  and  for  an  excise  tax  on 
all  sugar  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  The  tax,  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of 
sugar — raw  value — raises  more  than 
enough  money  to  cover  all  compliance 
payments  made  under  the  Sugar  Act  and 
all  costs  of  administering  the  program. 

Even  under  the  existing  scale  of  com¬ 
pliance  payments  Hawaii  works  under  a 
substantial  hardship.  The  heavily 
scaled  down  rate  of  compliance  pay¬ 
ment  now  received  by  Hawaiian  cane 
sugar  producers  already  places  them  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage.  This  dis¬ 
advantage  was  further  compounded  by 
the  excise  taxes  paid  by  Hawaiian  pro¬ 
ducers  amounting  to  nearly  $1  million 
more  than  compliance  payments  re¬ 
ceived. 

If  the  proposed  reductions  were  to  go 
into  effect,  a  large  segment  of  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  industry  would  be  in 
jeopardy.  A  serious  crippling  of  its 
sugar  industry  would  be  an  economic  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  50th  State.  Sugar  is 
Hawaii’s  largest  industry. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  were  confident 
that  the  Senate  would  recognize  the  in¬ 
justice  of  a  proposal  which  adds  further 
penalties  to  an  already  difficult  situa¬ 
tion. 

We  therefore  thank  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  in  particular  for  recon¬ 
sidering  and  eliminating  section  14. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  very  much,  not;  only  for  his  kind 
remarks  and  his  astute  observations,  but 
also  for  some  information  which  comes 
as  quite  a  surprise  to  me.  I  knew  that 
the  sugar  industry  is  one  of  the  principal 
industries  in  the  great  State  of  Hawaii. 
I  did  not  know  it  was  the  principal  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  It  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industry. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  had  thought  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industry  of  the  Senator’s  island 
State  was  what  is  referred  to  as  tourism, 
including  not  only  all  of  the  facilities  in 
his  great  island  home  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  tourists  and  the  pleasant  extrac¬ 
tion  from  them  of  that  which  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  lifeblood  of  the  island,  but 
also  consisting  of  the  wonderful  physical 
environment  and  human  glamour  that  is 
so  famous  not  only  through  our  own  Na¬ 
tion  but  around  the  world. 

But,  Madam  President,  if  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  says  that  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try — referring  to  the  commodity — is  his 
principal  industry,  far  be  it  for  me  to 
gainsay  it.  It  may  be  that  my  failure 
properly  to  intrepret  the  term  caused 
me  the  surprise.  It  just  may  be  that 
when  he  used  the  phrase  “sugar  indus¬ 
try”  he  was  including  that  marvelous  at¬ 
tribute  of  his  island  that  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  I  wish  to  say 
that  tourism  is,  of  course,  a  very  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  every  way.  However, 
we  have  failed  dismally  at  one  point, 
in  that  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma,  in  spite  of  all  the 
world  traveling  that  he  has  done,  has 
never  found  the  time  to  visit  the  Aloha 
State!  Again  I  extend  to  the  Senator  a 


cordial  invitation  to  come  down  to  see 
us. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  can  ever  be  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  in  his  mind  that  the  trip  he  would 
like  to  take  to  Hawaii  would  certainly 
include  the  return  trip,  as  it  would  the 
trip  over,  he  is  prepared  and  will  accept 
the  kind  invitation. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
the  remarkably  able  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  whether  the  country  referred  to 
on  page  31,  lines  6  and  7,  of  the  bill, 
which  is  authorized  to  receive  10,000 
short  tons  of  sugar,  would  be  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  compelled  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
the  language  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  allocate  that  amount  to  the 
foreign  country  or  foreign  countries  that 
he  chooses.  However,  it  was  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  who  offered  the 
amendment.  When  he  did  so  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  committee  that  he  was 
doing  so  in  order  that  that  quota  would 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  to  be  given 
to  the  friendly,  magnificent  country  of 
Ireland.  Under  the  strict  language  of 
the  law  it  would  not  be  required  to  be 
that  country.  So  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  concerned,  however, 
when  he  offered  the  amendment,  that 
was  the  country  that  he  had  in  mind  and 
which  he  hoped  would  be  the  beneficiary 
of  that  quota. 

Mr.  PELL.  Would  it  be  correct  to 
assume  that  this  is  a  matter  of  legislative 
intent? 

Mr.  KERR.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  gone  as  far  as  the  facts 
warrant  him  to  go  in  establishing  the 
legislative  intent.  It  was  made  quite 
clear  to  the  committee  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  he  was  offering  the 
amendment  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Secretary  to  give  that  quota  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Secretary  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  do  so.  It  is  my  hope,  and  I 
must  say  it  is  my  belief  that  that  will 
be  the  result.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  need  have  no  real  fear  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  share  the  same  hope  and 
belief. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I,  too,  wish  to  salute  the 
initiative  and  leadership  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who  has 
presented  the  sugar  bill  to  the  Senate. 

Too  seldom  do  we  see  and  consider 
proposals  which  represent  a  workable 
compromise  between  varied  interests  and 
concerns,  rather  than  one-sided  attempts 
by  this  faction  or  that  interest  group  to 
obtain  as  much  as  they  can  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others. 

The  measure  which  the  Senate  is  to¬ 
day  considering  represents,  in  my 
opinion,  a  completely  workable  and 
equitable  solution  to  a  rather  complex 
problem  which  affects  domestic  agricul¬ 
ture,  foreign  agriculture,  hemispheric 
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and  world  diplomacy,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  the  cost  of  living. 

HR.  12154,  as  amended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  will  extend  the  Sugar 
Act  for  a  5 -year  period  with  certain 
changes  and  revisions  which  reflect 
changes  in  production  and  marketing 
that  have  occurred  since  the  act  last  had 
legislative  consideration. 

Wyoming,  because  of  its  altitude  and 
latitude,  has  a  relatively  short  growing 
season,  which  seriously  restricts  the  crop 
choices  of  our  State’s  farmers.  There¬ 
fore,  the  success 'in  raising  sugarbeets, 
usually  under  irrigation,  has  helped  pro¬ 
vide  growth  and  stability  to  our  agri¬ 
cultural  economy.  At  the  present  time 
in  Wyoming,  sugarbeets  are  grown  in 
four  irrigated  areas  and  processed  at 
three  sugar  factories.  Additional  beets 
grown  in  border  areas  are  shipped  to 
to  neighboring  States  for  processing. 

The  bill  now  being  considered  would 
do  much  to  assure  the  continued  stability 
of  the  sugarbeet  industry  and  would 
provide  for  orderly  growth  under  the  pro¬ 
vision  allocating  65  percent  of  increased 
consumption  to  domestic  producers. 
This  provision  is,  indeed,  welcome  news 
in  Wyoming  and  the  West. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  that  I  spoke 
of  earlier  in  my  remarks  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  bill  incorporated  many 
suggestions  made  by  all  segments  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  earlier  this  year. 
These  producers  gave  evidence  of  their 
good  faith  and  desire  for  market  sta¬ 
bility  by  agreeing  to  a  provision  which 
will  reserve  a  portion  in  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  increases — which  existing  grow¬ 
ers  probably  could  have  absorbed  en¬ 
tirely — to  new  growers,  thus  broadening 
production  and  spreading  its  economic 
benefits  to  more  farmers. 

The  quotas  set  forth  in  the  bill  will 
produce  even  more  stability  in  the  sugar 
industry,  since  producers  will  have  defi¬ 
nite  guidelines  on  which  to  plan  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  proposal  to  reserve  for  possible 
future  use  a  segment  of  the  old  Cuban 
quota  by  a  new  free  Cuban  Government 
has  my  wholehearted  support.  Each 
day  we  read  of  increased  unrest  in  that 
Red-puppet  regime.  By  holding  forth 
the  hope  that  if  the  peoples  of  Cuba 
overthrow  their  dictators  we  will  help 
them  regain  economic  stability,  we  help 
speed  the  demise  of  that  totalitarian  gov¬ 
ernment.  To  provide  hope  for  the  future 
to  those  presently  denied  liberty  is  to 
provide  them  with  the  most  effective 
weapon  against  tyranny.  For  with  that 
hope,  nothing  is  impossible. 

Having  considered  what  I  believe  are 
the  main  aspects  of  the  bill,  I  wish  to 
mention  a  fact  which  illustrates  just  how 
important  sugarbeets  are  to  western 
agriculture.  We  are  concerned  here  with 
the  end  product — sugar.  Yet,  after  proc¬ 
essing,  there  remains  from  the  beet,  the 
pulp  and  the  tops.  Both  have  proved 
to  be  excellent  as  livestock  feed.  Thus, 
the  western  meat  industry  will-  also  share 
in  the  benefits  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  represents  an  equitable  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problems  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry.  I  urge  its  speedy  passage  by 
the  Senate,  so  that  the  stability  so  neces¬ 


sary  to  growth  and  order  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  this  vital  segment  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  economy. 

The  difficulties  of  reaching  stability 
and  insuring  some  guidelines  ahead  were 
extremely  severe  in  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  this  year.  We  all  know  of  the 
pressures  which  were  applied  and  the 
obligations  which  impinged  upon  the 
usual  approaches  to  this  question.  Thus, 
our  hats  are  off  even  more  vigorously 
than  traditionally  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  having  produced  this  ex¬ 
cellent  bill.  The  bill  represents  a  fair 
and  stable  approach.  I  urge  its  passage 
and  again  commend  the  chairman  for 
his  activity  in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  but  I  must  make  it  clear  that 
the  bill  was  considered  seriously  and  ably 
by  all  members  of  the  committee.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  approached  the 
consideration  and  action  on  the  bill  with 
the  firm  resolve  to  make  better  and  more 
enduring  provisions  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  domestic  producer  and  the 
domestic  economy,  and  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  consumer,  as  well, 
believing  that  an  ample  supply  of  a  basic 
commodity  such  as  sugar,  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  over  the  past  years  and  for 
the  future  5  years,  is  of  equal  value  to 
the  consumer  as  well  as  to  the  producer. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  His  expression  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  due  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mi\  FONG.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Madam  President,  com¬ 
ing  from  a  sugar-producing  State,  where 
1  out  of  15  persons  is  dependent  for 
his  livelihood  upon  sugar  production,  I, 
too,  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  for  a  very  fine 
presentation  of  an  excellent  and  fair 
sugar  bill.  I  desire  to  commend  also  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  reporting  this  excellent  sugar  bill. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate,  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  it  in¬ 
cluded  section  14.  I  said  to  myself:  “I 
do  not  believe  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  fully  realize  the  harm  which  that 
section  could  do.  I  do  not  believe  the 
committee  would  like  to  see  the  sugar 
production  of  Hawaii  so  drastically 
harmed.” 

But  I  was  very  happy  today  to  note 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
delete  section  14.  For  that  action,  I  am 
grateful,  and  I  know  the  people  of  Hawaii 
will  be  grateful. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  Federal  ex¬ 
cise  tax  of  one-half  cent  a  pound  raw 
value  is  imposed  on  all  sugar  processed 
in  the  United  States.  For  the  1961  crop, 
the  U.S.  Treasury  collected  $10,047,126 
for  cane  sugar  produced  by  Hawaii  sugar 
plantations.  It  returned  $8,675,369  to 
them  as  payments  for  complying  with 
production  restrictions,  for  paying  fair 
wages  to  workers,  for  not  employing 
child  labor,  and,  if  they  are  also  proces¬ 
sors  for  paying  fair  prices  for  sugarcane 
and  sugarbeets. 


This  procedure  resulted  in  a  net  gain 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  $1,371,757  from 
Hawaii  sugar  processed.  Each  year  since 
the  inception  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  excise 
tax  paid  on  Hawaiian  sugar  production 
has  substantially  exceeded  the  compli¬ 
ance  payments  to  our  sugar  companies. 
The  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  would  be 
in  a  much  improved  financial  condition 
if  this  excise  tax  were  not  imposed.  It 
would  result  in  a  gain  to  Hawaiian  pro¬ 
ducers  of  $1  million  more  a  year. 

Rates  contained  in  section  14  would 
cut  by  nearly  one-half  the  compliance 
payments  to  Hawaii  sugar  growers. 

Even  with  the  present  compliance  pay¬ 
ments,  Hawaii’s  sugar  industry  is  barely 
able  to  survive.  In  1961,  the  best  year 
in  a  number  of  years,  even  after  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  compliance  payments,  five  of 
the  27  companies  showed  net  losses.  In 
1960,  14  were  in  the  loss  column;  in 
1959,  13;  in  1958,  16;  and  in  1957,  6. 

Section  14  would  be  ruinous  to 
Hawaii’s  sugar  industry,  which  today  is 
the  mainstay  of  our  State’s  economy. 
It  would  put  some  of  our  companies  out 
of  business  and  would  further  compound 
a  serious  unemployment  situation  exist¬ 
ing  in  our  State. 

Hawaii’s  sugar  industry  employs  some 
14,000  persons  at  the  highest  wages  and 
under  the  best  working  conditions  in 
the  sugar  world.  These  people  and  their 
dependents,  totaling  more  than  40.000, 
derive  their  livelihood  directly  from 
sugar.  In  addition  to  those  directly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  sugar  industry  another 
19,000  persons  are  employed  in  closely 
allied  enterprises. 

Madam  President,  I  have  been  told  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  that  he  would 
oppose  the  deletion  of  this  amendment. 
I  feel  certain  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  does  not  fully  understand 
the  harm  the  amendment  would  do  to 
the  people  of  Hawaii.  At  the  time  of  the 
hearings  by  the  Finance  Committee  on 
sugar  legislation,  there  was  no  proposal 
to  reduce  or  alter  compliance  payments. 
Therefore  none  of  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  dealt  with  this  problem. 
This  amendment  was  proposed  in  execu¬ 
tive  session  of  the  committee.  It  seems 
apparent  that  the  committee  could  not 
have  been  fully  informed  on  the  adverse 
effects  on  America’s  sugar  industry. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware,  if  he  understood  the  deleterious 
effect  which  the  amendment  would  have 
upon  the  sugar  industry  in  America, 
would  not  insist  upon  having  section  14 
remain  in  the  bill. 

I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  very  fine 
presentation  and  the  committee  for  its 
reconsideration  of  this  amendment  and 
its  decision  to  delete  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
has  the  amendment  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  wait  until 
action  has  been  taken  on  the  committee 
amendment  before  I  speak. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  a  substantial 
improvement  upon  the  bill  which  came 
to  the  Senate  from  the  House.  I  sup¬ 
port  the  Senate  committee  bill;  how¬ 
ever,  I  regret  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  approved  the  offering  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  which  would  delete 
section  14.  Section  14  would  have  cut 
back  some  of  the  larger  subsidies  for  do¬ 
mestic  producers.  I  believe  that  those 
subsidies  should  be  cut  back,  particular¬ 
ly  the  subsidies  to  the  larger  producers. 

I  am  aware  of  the  situation  with  which 
the  Senate  is  now  confronted;  however, 
the  bill,  even  with  section  14  deleted, 
is  so  far  superior  to  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  that  I  shall  support  the 
Senate  committee  bill.  The  Senate  bill 
does  delete  the  multimillion-dollar  sub¬ 
sidies  for  foreign  producers. 

For  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  list  of  the  payments  that  will 
be  made  to  domestic  producers  under  the 
revised  Senate  bill  and  a  list  as  they 
would  have  been  made  under  the  bill  had 
section  14  not  been  deleted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Estimated  Sugar  Act  payments  computed  on 
proposed  rate  of  payments  ( 1960  crop 
data) 


Payments  to — 

New 

basis 

Old 

basis 

Puerto  Rico: 

Luce  &  Co.,  S.  en  C . 

Succsion  .T.  Serrallas  and 

$.359, 841 

$590, 661 

Washing  &  Co _ _ 

Heirs  of  Miguel  Esteve 

213, 335 

370, 903 

Blanes _ 

97,  579 

137, 312 

C.  Brewer  Puerto  Rico,  Inc__ 
Antonia  Cabassa  Vd.  Fa- 

253,753 

431,  530 

jardo _  _ _ _ _ 

83,  564 

111,  489 

Miguel  A.  Gareia-Mendez _ 

58,  585 

69, 858 

Antonio  Roig,  Suers.. . . 

192,  335 

339,  403 

Mario  Mercado  e  Hijos . . 

78,  941 

103,  786 

Jorge  Gonzalez  Hernandez _ 

Heirs  of  Mario  L.  Mercado 

50,253 

68,750 

Parra,  deceased . . 

74,226 

95, 927 

Ernesto  Quinones  Sambolin.. 
Heirs  of  Lucas  P.  Valdivieso, 

53, 694 

63,  267 

deceased _  _ 

66,  088 

82, 363 

Quintero  &  Davila,  Ltd _ 

49, 364 

57,  584 

Waldemar  Bravo . 

69,  111 

87,  402 

Ramon  Gonzalez  Hernandez. 

81, 657 

108,  311 

Total . . . . 

1,  782, 326 

2,  708,  546 

Difference . . . . 

$926, 220 

Louisiana: 

Southcoast _ 

167,  688 

303,  971 

Southdown . . 

118, 185 

186,  270 

Sterling..  _  . 

63,  933 
47,  835 

78,  772 
55,  577 

Churchill  &  Thibaut . 

Dugas  &  LeBlane . . 

51,  240 

60, 047 

A.  Wilbert’s  Sons..  . 

52,  797 

62,090 

Milliken  &  Farwell _ _ 

60,  492 

73, 036 

Savoie  Farms . 

45,  408 

52, 391 

Total _ _ _ 

607,  578 

872, 154 

Difference . . 

264, 

576 

Beet  area:  Newhall  Land  & 

Farming  Co _ _ 

44,  440 

51, 122 

Difference . . . 

6,6 

82 

Virgin  Islands:  Virgin  Islands 

Corm.. . . 

Difference . 

41,  756 

62, 017 

20,261 

- 1 - 

Estimated  Sugar  Act  payments  computed  on 
proposed  rate  of  payments  ( 1960  crop 
data )  — Continued 


Payments  to— 

New 

basis 

Old 

basis 

Hawaii: 

Hakalau  . . . . 

$105, 894 

$155, 398 

Hamakua . . 

129, 245 

212,  519 

Hawaiian  Ag.  Co . . 

207, 154 

361,632 

Hilo . . 

109,  846 

166,446 

Honokaa  _ _ _ _ 

136,  712 

230, 254 

Hutchinson . . 

143, 310 

245, 923 

Kohala _ _ _ ___ 

206, 530 
158,  653 

360,  695 
282,364 

Puna _ _ _ 

Laupahochoe. . . . 

164,  020 

294.152 

Oriomca.. _ _ 

125, 329 

203, 218 

Paauhau-. _ _ 

99. 250 

141,281 
174, 619 

Pepeekeo.  _ _ _ 

113,287 

Hawaiian  Com.  &  Sug _ 

619,  861 

980, 691 

Pioneer _ _ 

241,  485 

413, 127 

Wailuku . . 

137,  949 

233, 192 

Ewa _ _ _ 

223, 233 

385,  747 

Kahuku  _ _ _ 

111,  157 

169, 559 

Oahu _ 

299,  459 

500, 089 

Waialua . . . . 

276,  876 

466,  215 

Gay  and  Robinson...  . 

97, 144 

136,  279 

Grove  Farm _ 

155,  660 

275,  255 

Kokaha _ _ _ 

194, 191 

342, 187 

Kilauea. . .  . 

105,  975 

157,  254 

Lihue _ _  _  _ 

249,  015 

424,  423 

McBryde  _ _ 

136,  408 

229,  533 

Olokele  _  _ _ 

143,  639 

246,  705 

Waimea . . 

38,  576 

44,011 

Total . . . 

4,  729, 858 

7,  832,  768 

Difference . . . 

3, 102 

,090 

Florida: 

U.S.  sugar _ _ 

482, 814 

775, 121 

Okeelanta _ _ 

200,  335 

351,  403 

Total.  _ _  . 

683, 149 

1,126,524 

Difference. _ _ 

443, 

375 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  many  of  these  payments 
are  going  to  the  larger  producers  who, 
in  my  opinion,  could  have  produced  their 
sugar  without  the  benefit  of  all  of  this 
subsidy  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Therefore  I  oppose  this  amendment, 
and  I  oppose  the  committee  amendment 
which  included  an  allotment  for  Ire¬ 
land. 

The  Senate  committee  did  a  good  job 
when  it  rejected  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  which  would  have  approved 
allotments  and  multimillion-dollar  sub¬ 
sidies  for  producers  in  numerous  foreign 
countries  throughout  the  world;  but  in 
the  face  of  this  action  how  can  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  an  allotment  for  a  new  country, 
Ireland,  be  justified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interest  of  saving  time  for  the  Senate,  I 


shall  confine  my  discussion  primarily  to 
the  differences  between  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  the  bill. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  point  out 
to  my  knowledgeable  and  distinguished 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
the  conference  with  the  probable  con¬ 
ferees  of  the  other  body  may  be  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  on  the  foreign  aspects  of  this 
bill.  These  I  shall  discuss  later. 

On  the  domestic  aspects,  I  believe  there 
will  be  little  difficulty.  Most  of  the 
domestic  changes  made  by  the  Finance 
Committee  are  not  major  in  nature,  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  cause  conference 
problems. 

The  Senate  version  raises  from  50,000 
tons  to  65,000  tons  the  amount  of  sugar 
production  that  may  be  reserved — in 
terms  of  acres — for  new  sugarbeet  pro¬ 
ducers  where  it  can  be  shown  expansion 
is  to  take  place.  The  Senate  version  also 
provides  some  guidelines  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  making  such 
special  acreage  allocations,  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  specific  guarantees  to  help  assure 
the  acreage  for  areas  where  expansion 
appears  most  likely  to  take  place.  It  is 
a  decided  improvement  in  substance  over 
the  House  version,  in  this  respect ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  some 
clarifying  changes,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  conference. 

It  is  my  understanding  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment  that,  in  addition 
to  strengthening  the  rights  of  new 
growers,  its  application  would  not  ap¬ 
preciably  interfere  with  the  historical 
rights  of  established  growers. 

As  a  further  corollary  to  the  added 
protection  for  new  producers,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  version  also  makes  a  slight  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  annual  market 
growth  allocated  to  domestic  producers, 
for  the  benefit  of  established  growers. 
This  increase  is  very  slight — two  per¬ 
centage  points,  divided  between  the  do¬ 
mestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  areas  on 
a  basis  of  about  3  to  1.  This  will 
mean  an  increase  in  the  beet  sugar 
quota  of  only  about  2,400  tons  of  sugar 
a  year,  and  in  the  mainland  cane  quota 
of  some  800  tons  a  year.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  enough  for  either  area. 
But  in  view  of  all  the  pressures  existing 
from  other  elements  of  the  domestic  sug¬ 
ar  industry,  and,  unfortunately,  also 
from  the  Government,  to  keep  beet  ex¬ 
pansion  at  a  minimum,  and  to  keep  the 
beet  quota  at  a  minimum,  it  appears  to 
be  about  the  highest  percentage  that 
can  be  reasonably  achieved  within  the 
scope  of  the  agreements  that  were  made 
between  the  industry  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  domestic  phases  of  the  bill. 
The  Senate  should  adhere  successfully  to 
its  version. 

One  further  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  exists  on  the 
domestic  side — on  the  importation  of 
white  sugar;  that  is,  refined  sugar  in 
distinction  to  raw  sugar.  While  this 
is  of  interest  to  the  entire  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  the 
cane  sugar  refiners.  The  Senate  version 
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of  the  bill  eliminates  125,000  tons  of  the 
refined  imports  of  375,000  tons  formerly 
permitted  to  come  in,  at  Cuba’s  option, 
as  part  of  the  Cuban  quota.  The  House 
version  of  the  bill  eliminates  all  of  Cuba’s 
former  option  to  import  375,000  tons, 
and,  in  addition,  eliminates  about  75,000 
tons  of  additional  refined  imports  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  present  law.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  these  differences  can  be  resolved 
in  conference. 

The  big  issue  in  the  conference  will 
be  on  the  foreign  aspects  of  the  bill, 
and  on  these  aspects  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  versions.  This  difference  will  be 
difficult  to  compromise.  I  believe  the 
Senate  version  is  sound  in  principle  and 
is  in  the  national  interest.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  conferees  should  not  com¬ 
promise  on  the  basic  principle  involved 
in  the  foreign  phases  of  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  bill.  This  is  to  say  that  I 
favor  generally  the  so-called  global  quota 
principle  established  in  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion.  It  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of 
an  open  market  for  obtaining  the  for¬ 
eign  sugar  supplies  which  supplement 
our  domestically  produced  sugar.  The 
special  import  fee  which  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  authorizes  will  help  to  slow  down  the 
drain  on  our  gold,  which  is  serious  today, 
and  is  becoming  increasingly  serious, 
endangering  the  soundness  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dollar  to  a  greater  degree  than  most 
of  us  are  willing  to  recognize. 

The  global  quota  principle  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  rash  of  lobbyists  for  foreign 
sugar  interests  which  have  been  exerting 
tremendous  pressures  on  individual 
Members  of  the  Congress.  The  unbe¬ 
lievably  high  fees  which  are  being  paid 
to  lobbyists  for  foreign  sugar  interests, 
some  of  them  on  a  contingent  basis, 
payable  according  to  the  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  the  lobbyists  have  in  wresting  high 
quotas  for  particular  foreign  sugar  in¬ 
terests,  are  most  objectionable,  to  say 
the  least. 

Its  foreign  provisions  make  the  House 
version  unsound  sugar  legislation.  By 
parceling  out  every  ounce  of  our  entire 
foreign  requirements — including  every 
ounce  of  the  replacement  for  Cuban 
sugar— to  more  than  25  individual  na¬ 
tions,  literally  all  around  the  globe,  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  goes  much  too 
far. 

The  Senate  version  would  preserve 
some  2Vz  million  tons  of  the  former 
Cuban  quota,  without  allocation  at  all, 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  All 
of  this,  under  the  Senate  version,  would 
be  subject  to  an  import  fee.  And  the 
bill  would  keep  individual  country 
quotas  for  only  the  countries  that  now 
have  quotas;  and  these  quotas  would  be 
subject  to  a  gradually  increasing  im¬ 
port  fee,  except  for  the  quota  of  the 
Philippines,  with  which  we  have  a  treaty 
which  involves  a  gradually  increasing 
tariff. 

This  is  an  approach  to  which  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  agree;  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  conferees  will  insist  on  it.  The 
ability  of  the  Senate  conferees  to  main¬ 
tain  their  position  will  to  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  depend  upon  the  support  given  by 
the  administration.  The  Senate  ver¬ 
sion,  on  the  foreign  side  and  essentially 


on  the  domestic  side,  is  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill. 

At  times  I  have  not  agreed  with  the 
administration.  But  sugar  legislation 
is,  and  always  has  been,  bipartisan  leg¬ 
islation.  And  this  time  I  hope  sincerely 
the  administration  will  help  the  Senate 
conferees  influence  the  House  conferees 
to  recede  from  their  version  of  the  bill. 

I  am  mindful  that  if  the  United  States 
opens  up  a  large  share  of  its  markets 
to  the  world,  without  quotas,  the  so- 
called  world  market  price  may  rise,  and 
the  import  fee  would  not  be  so  large  as 
the  present  difference  between  the  do¬ 
mestic  raw  price  and  the  price  on  the 
so-called  world  market  might  lead  us 
to  believe.  In  the  administration  of  the 
program  we  must  not  forget  our  his¬ 
toric  friends  in  Latin  America,  so  they 
will  have  an  incentive  to  bring  sugar 
to  our  market.  And  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  provisions  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  version  can  be  administered  in  such 
a  manner.  This  would  promote  the 
laudable  aims  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  total  sugar 
supply  in  the  world  is  sold  at  the  so- 
called  world  price.  Most  of  the  world’s 
sugar  is  consumed  in  the  countries  where 
it  is  produced,  and  growers  and  proc¬ 
essors  in  those  countries  receive  a  higher 
price  than  the  world  price,  as  do  our 
own  domestic  growers  and  processors. 
Only  about  30  percent  of  world  sugar 
production  enters  international  trade, 
and  more  than  half  of  that  is  bought 
and  sold  under  systems  of  price  protec¬ 
tion.  Ours  is  not  tho  only  one.  Sugar 
moves  to  the  British,  French,  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  metropolitan  markets,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  under  preferential  arrangements 
with  their  oversea  supplying  areas;  and 
there  are  other  similar  arrangements. 

Comparisons  are  sometimes  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  price  paid  by  domestic  refiners 
for  raw  sugar  in  New  York  and  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  on  the  so-called  world 
market.  The  inference  is  made  that  the 
world  market  provides  some  kind  of 
worldwide  standard,  that  any  price  high¬ 
er  than  the  world  price  is  too  high,  and 
that  the  U.S.  consumer  could  get 
sugar  much  cheaper  if  the  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  were  junked  and  if  refiners  bought 
all  their  sugar  on  the  so-called  world 
market.  But  the  comparisons  are  mis¬ 
leading,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  are  untrue  and,  therefore,  unfair. 

In  fact,  the  so-called  world  market 
and  world  price  are  essentially  fictitious, 
and  bear  little,  if  any,  relation  to  eco¬ 
nomic  reality.  Since  less  than  17  per¬ 
cent  of  world  sugar  produced  is  traded 
on  this  so-called  world  market,  and 
usually  only  10  to  12  percent,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  such  trade  could  result 
in  a  world  price.  This  sugar  is  essen¬ 
tially  surplus  or  residual.  Of  the  57.5 
million  tons  of  sugar  consumed  through¬ 
out  the  world  each  year,  fully  40  mil¬ 
lion  tons  are  consumed  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  produced.  Nearly  all  coun¬ 
tries  produce  their  sugar  under  some 
type  of  national  control  or  supply  pro¬ 
gram,  because  sugar  is  such  a  vital 
product. 

To  refer  to  a  world  price  is,  therefore, 
essentially  to  refer  to  a  fiction. 


Yet  I  do  feel  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  are  much 
sounder  than  the  hodgepodge  of  indi¬ 
vidual  country  allocations  of  the  House 
version.  And  I  believe  that  enactment 
of  the  Senate  version  will  in  no  way 
destroy  the  stability  which  has  marked 
our  sugar  system  in  the  past — the  sta¬ 
bility  which  has  benefited  consumers  as 
well  as  producers. 

So  I  will  support  the  Senate  version 
all  the  way — in  the  Senate  and — if  I  am 
included  in  it — in  the  conference. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  According  to  the 
committee  report,  the  new  sugarbeet  al¬ 
location  was  raised  to  65,000  tons,  which 
will  mean  that  possibly  a  new  sugar¬ 
processing  plant  will  be  required  in  order 
to  take  care  of  this  increased  production. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  correct  that  the 
bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  new  areas  as  much  as  65,000  tons 
a  year.  That  figure  was  set  because  the 
testimony  is  that  at  least  55,000  tons  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  justify  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  a  new  plant;  but  this  is  not 
the  total  of  the  amount  to  be  added  to 
the  domestic  beet  quotas,  through 
growth.  This  will  be  approximately 
78,000  tons. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Under  this  provi¬ 
sion,  will  new  producers  in  Idaho  and 
Utah  participate?  How  will  the  new 
acreages  be  allocated? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  the  thought  of 
the  committee  that  priority  for  the  al¬ 
location  of  the  new  acreage  should  go 
to  areas  which  have  a  demonstrable 
capacity  to  produce  beets,  but  which  so 
far  have  not  been  able  to  attract  invest¬ 
ment  for  a  new  mill ;  and  I  would  assume, 
then,  that  if  there  are  new  producers 
who  want  acreage  in  areas  already  served 
by  an  existing  sugar  mill,  they  would 
have  to  wait  until  the  new  growers  in 
the  areas  not  now  served  have  been  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  In  the  southern 
part  of  Idaho  there  have  recently  been 
brought  in,  from  a  Federal  reclamation 
development,  approximately  78,000  acres 
of  land.  All  of  that  was  done  under  a 
system  of  providing  homesteads  for  vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  H.  Under  the  re¬ 
strictions  which  have  curtailed  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beets  during  the  past  few 
years,  it  has  been  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  for  them  to  get  any  beet  alloca¬ 
tions. 

*  Under  the  bill,  will  these  homestead¬ 
ers  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
new  producer  sugarbeet  allocations? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  I  have  said,  the 
new  allocations  include  at  least  12,000 
tons  to  13,000  tons  in  addition  to  what 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  justify 
the  development  of  a  new  mill  in  an 
area  which  is  not  now  served  by  a  mill. 
I  would  assume  that  much,  if  not  all,  of 
this  would  be  available  for  allocation  in 
existing  areas,  and  perhaps  even  more, 
because  while  we  allow  65,000  tons  a  year 
for  new  producers,  the  testimony  is  that 
only  50,000  tons  are  actually  necessary 
in  order  to  support  a  new  mill. 
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Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  is  also  possible, 
is  it  not,  that  the  State  of  Idaho,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  enjoy  increased  sugarbeet 
allocations  which  could  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  that  these  homesteaders,  who 
have  been  denied  acreage  in  the  past, 
might  get  additional  acreage  in  the  fu¬ 
ture? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  record 
should  show — and  no  doubt  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Utah  has  shown 
it — that  the  committee  intended  an  or¬ 
derly  expansion  of  the  sugarbeet  indus¬ 
try  in  this  country,  to  be  participated  in 
by  fanners  in  a  general  way,  insofar  as 
possible. 

We  did  not  undertake  to  define  a  new 
area.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so  by  geo¬ 
graphic  lines.  There  are  many  facts 
that  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
it  would  be  up  to  the  Secretary  to  de¬ 
termine  what  a  new  area  is. 

Also,  in  increasing  the  reserve  for  new 
areas  from  50,000  to  65,000  tons,  we  in¬ 
creased  the  portion  of  the  growth  factor 
in  the  House  bill  from  63  to  65  percent. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  observe  that  the 
House  bill  increased  it  from  55  to  63  per¬ 
cent,  but  the  combination  of  the  two 
increases  represents  an  increase  of  from 
55  to  65  percent  of  growth. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  and  I  think  the 
entire  committee  proceeded  on  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  while  the  majority 
opinion  was  for  an  expansion  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry — and  I  certainly  am — we 
were  not  seeking  to  do  it  at  the  cost  of 
existing  producers  and  processors.  In 
other  words,  we  wanted  a  real  expansion 
rather  than  to  take  it  away  from  one 
producer  or  one  group  and  give  it  to 
someone  else. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  my  feeling. 
This  is  a  problem  which  has  faced  the 
committee  for  a  number  of  years.  There 
are  areas  where  it  is  possible  to  grow 
sugarbeets,  and  there  are  areas  where 
they  do  now  grow  sugarbeets,  but  not 
in  a  sufficient  volume  to  establish  a  near¬ 
by  mill.  I  think  that  is  true  of  the  State 

rvf  MphracVo 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  further,  I  read  from  page  6  of 
the  report: 

The  bill  does  not  undertake  to  define  a 
new  area.  The  Secretary,  with  all  the  facts 
of  the  immediate  time  of  the  consideration 
before  him,  will  make  such  a  decision.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  Secretary  will  for¬ 
mulate  a  workable  definition.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  a  new  area  should  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  show  that  no  sugarbeets  at  all  are 
now  being  raised. 

Obviously,  we  would  not  want  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  technical  situation  where  someone 
with  a  small  batch  of  beets  in  a  town  or 
a  river  valley  somewhere  thought  that 
was  a  new  area. 

I  read  further: 

as  there  may  be  qualified  areas  where  a 
few  farmers  have  had  some  small  sugarbeet 
history  with  beet  shipments  being  made 
over  great  distances  to  be  processed  with  the 


grower  absorbing  part  of  the  freight  charges. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  area  in  which  sugar- 
beet  raising  is  and  has  been  an  important 
and  significant  part  of  agriculture  might 
not  qualify  as  a  new  area. 

In  other  words,  we  are  saying  to  him, 
“Work  out  the  most  reasonable  and  fair 
definition  and  guidelines  possible  and 
make  the  extension  called  for  here.” 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  what  we  tried 
to  say. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  committee  re¬ 
port  indicates  that  under  the  present 
legislation  domestic  beet  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  are  allocated  2,110,627  tons,  while 
under  the  proposal  before  the  Senate  the 
total  would  be  increased  to  2,650,000  tons, 
which  is  approximately  a  25  percent  in¬ 
crease. 

That  would  probably  mean  that  the 
areas  which  have  been  producing  sugar- 
beets  for  several  years  and  have  estab¬ 
lished  quotas  could  expect  to  have  an 
increase  in  the  quotas  of  upward  of  25 
percent? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  mean  that 
over  all,  but  there  is  another  factor  in 
the  situation.  Under  the  present  law, 
with  the  2,110,000-odd  tons  allocated  to 
sugarbeets,  the  sugarbeet  areas  also 
have  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  def¬ 
icit  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  This 
was  represented  to  be,  at  the  peak,  some¬ 
thing  less  than  400,000  tons.  But  under 
the  new  bill,  the  privilege  of  supplying 
those  deficits  is  taken  away,  and  they 
are  given  2,650,000  tons,  which  is  an  in¬ 
crease,  but  is  a  firm  increase.  When 
they  were  dependent  upon  the  deficits, 
they  did  not  know  whether  a  return  to 
a  good  year  in  those  other  areas  would 
wipe  out  the  quota  they  were  getting 
from  year  to  year.  As  it  is  now,  they 
have  the  total  overall  2,650,000  tons 
on  a  firm  basis. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  That  indicates 
there  would  not  actually  be  an  increase 
of  25  percent,  because  many  of  these 
areas  have  been  adding  to  their  quotas 
by  making  up  for  deficiencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  not  be  a  total  increase  of  25  per¬ 
cent  in  comparison  with  the  last  few 
years;  but  in  terms  of  a  firm  right  to  a 
quota,  it  is  an  increase  of  25  percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  12154,  the  pending 
sugar  bill,  as  amended  and  reported  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  bill  will  provide  a  sound 
sugar  program  and  permit  some  of  our 
farmers  in  new  areas  to  supply  some  of 
our  domestic  sugar  requirement.  I  have 
contended  for  some  time  that  when  new 
sugar  legislation  is  enacted  that  this 
should  be  done. 

Briefly,  the  aims  of  our  sugar  laws 
have  been: 

First.  To  maintain  a  healthy  and  pro¬ 
tected,  but  competitive,  domestic  sugar 
industry  of  limited  size,  capable  of  sup¬ 
plying  in  peace  and  war  a  substantial 
part  of  our  needs. 

Second.  To  avoid  an  undue  cost  bur¬ 
den  on  domestic  consumers  by  assuring 
adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 


Third.  To  assure  the  benefits  of  the 
domestic  production  going  to  producers 
and  to  laborers,  and  to  eliminate  child 
labor  from  our  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane 
fields. 

Fourth.  To  promote  our  general  ex¬ 
port  trade. 

These  aims  have  been  achieved  to  a 
great  degree  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act  in  1934  and  subse¬ 
quent  amendments  and  extensions  of  the 
act.  In  this  law  we  abandoned  the  old 
tariff  as  the  principal  instrument  for 
protecting  the  domestic  sugar  industry, 
and  adopted  instead  a  quota  system 
which  regulated  and  limited  the  supply 
and  price  of  sugar  made  available  to 
consumers. 

The  Sugar  Act  worked  pretty  well  un¬ 
til  the  breaking  off  by  the  United  States 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  and 
the  subsequent  stopping  of  all  sugar  im¬ 
ports  from  that  country.  When  we  dis¬ 
continued  the  importation  of  sugar  from 
Cuba,  there  were  numerous  claimants 
for  quotas  to  supply  the  approximately 
3  million  tons  of  sugar  formerly  received 
from  Cuba.  Among  these  were  demands 
from  our  American  farmers  that  they  be 
permitted  to  supply  a  greater  portion 
of  our  annual  requirements — at  least 
that  portion  represented  by  the  total  an¬ 
nual  growth  in  consumption. 

The  sudden  change  in  our  sugar  sup¬ 
ply  situation  gave  a  great  many  people  a 
pretty  hard  jolt.  We  came  to  realize 
very  quickly  that  almost  anything  can 
happen.  A  few  years  ago  no  one 
dreamed  that  Cuba  would  suddenly  go 
Communist  and  that  our  principal  off¬ 
shore  sugar  supply  would  be  cut  off. 
It  became  clearer  than  ever  before  what 
it  could  mean  if  the  supply  of  this  im¬ 
portant  commodity  should  be  drastically 
cut  during  a  national  emergency.  Many 
of  us  believed  then  and  now  that  we 
should  never  have  to  face  such  a  situa¬ 
tion. 

This  sudden  change  brought  with  it 
the  problem  of  deciding  what  kind  of 
a  sugar  program  would  be  best  for  this 
country  in  the  future.  We  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  making  adjustments 
in  quotas  and  in  the  process  incurring 
not  only  the  ill  will  of  some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  who  desired  to  sell 
us  the  sugar  formerly  •  purchased  from 
Cuba,  but  also  the  American  farmer, 
should  we  fail  to  give  him  fair  con¬ 
sideration.  Twice  we  have  given  tem¬ 
porary  extensions  of  the  act  with  the 
promise  that  the  whole  problem  would 
be  considered  next  session  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  could  get  a  bill  in  time  for  proper 
hearings  and  debate.  We  have  had  a 
little  more  time  this  session,  but  we  have 
been  unduly  rushed  to  get  a  bill  reported 
in  time  for  any  debate  and  consideration 
on  the  floor. 

When  we  came  to  consider  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  1961,  it  was  evident  that  no  sugar 
law  would  be  passed  again  unless  Con¬ 
gress  was  willing  to  give  American  farm¬ 
ers  a  larger  share  of  our  domestic  quota. 
We  now  have  before  us  a  bill  that  does 
provide  a  larger  share  to  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  perhaps  not  as  much  as 
many  of  us  would  like  to  have.  At  least 
we  have  made  a  start.  Our  farmers  have 
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advanced  strong  arguments  in  support 
of  their  request  for  a  greater  part  of  our 
domestic  sugar  quota.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  our  farmers  are  anxious  to 
divert  acreage  now  in  surplus  crops  to 
the  growing  of  sugarbeets.  Studies  and 
experiments  have  been  conducted  in 
several  areas  and  these  areas  have  prov¬ 
en  that  they  are  capable  of  growing 
sugarbeets.  Acreage  that  would  be  put 
into  sugarbeets  would  come  from  land 
now  producing  surplus  crops.  The  cash 
return  from  new  production  would  be  a 
great  boost  to  the  individual  farmers, 
and  would  provide  a  shot  in  the  arm  for 
the  economy  in  some  of  our  depressed 
agricultural  areas.  Several  of  the  beet 
refiners  have  expressed  a  strong  interest 
in  constructing  mills  in  certain  new 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  has  been 
advanced  that  for  the  past  2  years  we 
have  had  no  restrictions  on  planting  of 
cane  or  sugarbeets — that  any  farmer 
could  plant  all  that  he  wanted  of  either 
crop.  There  has  been  some  planting  of 
cane  because  the  risk  and  the  cost  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  cane  mill  is  much  less,  and  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  much  shorter  time, 
than  could  be  done  for  beets.  No  new 
beet  areas  have  come  into  production 
principally  because  there  is  no  milling 
capacity.  About  $15  million  and  2  years 
of  work  are  required  to  put  a  beet  sugar 
refinery  into  production.  No  new  mills 
have  been  built  because  there  has  been 
no  assurance  that  if  restrictions  were 
reimposed  that  any  such  venture  started 
could  go  on  to  completion.  The  mills 
had  to  have  a  guarantee  that  production 
of  beets  would  be  available  and  this  was 
not  possible  without  a  guarantee  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
should  restrictions  be  reimposed  the 
farmers  would  have  permission  to  plant 
beets  to  supply  the  mill. 

As  amended  and  reported,  H.R.  12154 
will  provide  the  necessary  protection  to 
processors  and  growers  and  guarantee 
an  acreage  history  sufficient  to  produce 
65,000  tons  of  sugar  in  a  new  area  each 
year.  This  amount  might  permit  the 
establishment  of  three  new  mills  during 
each  2-year  period,  although  I  doubt  if 
we  will  actually  require  that  many  to 
serve  the  needs  of  consumers.  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  good  start  and  will  not 
damage  our  relations  with  our  traditional 
offshore  suppliers  and  it  certainly 
demonstrates  that  we  are  trying  to  keep 
faith  with  our  farmers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  not  lose  the  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  is  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  careful  job  it  did 


in  refining  the  bill,  and  particularly  for 
removing  from  it  the  windfall  subsidies 
to  foreign  producers  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer  would  have  had  to  absorb. 
Had  the  committee  not  done  this  job, 
and  done  it  so  well,  we  would  have  had 
to  do  it  here  on  the  floor,  because  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  smacked 
loudly  of  special  privilege.  It  would 
have  denied  the  State  Department  the 
tools  inherent  in  the  sugar  program  to 
strengthen  our  foreign  policy,  and  would 
have  done  grievous  injury  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer. 

We  of  the  sugar -producing  States  were 
particularly  gratified  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  adopted  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  to  increase  the  share  of  the 
future  growth  of  the  U.S.  market  al¬ 
lotted  to  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar 
growers  from  63  to  65  percent.  Since 
approximately  75  percent  of  this  per¬ 
centage  goes  to  beet  sugar  and  25  per¬ 
cent  to  cane,  the  West  particularly  will 
profit. 

Although,  when  studied  carefully  in 
all  of  its  ramifications,  the  2-percent  in¬ 
crease  is  little  more  than  a  token  in¬ 
crease,  there  will  be  some  benefits  to 
sugar  growers  and  to  refiners. 

The  biggest  benefit  this  bill  could 
bring  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry, 
however,  is  the  assurance  of  stability. 
For  2  years  the  sugar  industry  of  Utah, 
and  elsewhere,  has  been  trying  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  the  uncertainties  of  short¬ 
term  extensions,  and  it  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  plan  for  more  than  a  few  months 
ahead.  With  the  enactment  of  this 
measure,  the  industry  can  plan  ahead  for 
5  years. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  body  will 
take  speedy  action  on  H.R.  12154.  It 
gives  the  domestic  sugar  producers  a 
better  deal  than  they  have  had — and  it 
assures  them  that  they  will  have  that 
deal  for  5  years.  I  realize  that  there  are 
some  major  differences  between  this  bill 
and  the  measure  the  House  passed,  and 
that  the  conferees  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  some  sharp  differences  of  opinion. 
But  perhaps,  if  we  can  get  this  bill 
through  quickly,  and  give  conferees  a 
day  or  two  for  conferences  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  can  enact  a 
long-range  sugar  program.  Another 
stopgap,  1-year  extension  of  the  present 
program  would  be  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  interests  of  a  healthy  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  West,  the  South,  and  the 
Midwest,  let  us  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
get  the  long-range  bill  through  this  week, 
and  end  the  sugar  industry’s  period  of 
frustration  and  uncertainty. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  on  the  same  terms. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  bill  we  are  now  consid¬ 
ering  H.R.  12154,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  particularly  wish  to  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  domestic  provisions  to 
the  sugarbeet  industry  and  the  entire 
economy  of  Idaho.  For  nearly  60  years, 
the  growing  of  sugarbeets  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beet  sugar  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  growth,  development,  and 


stability  of  my  State.  The  domestic 
features  of  this  bill  will  enable  this  vital 
agricultural  and  industrial  enterprise  to 
continue  to  make  a  worthwhile  contri¬ 
bution  to  Idaho. 

While  we  have  a  great,  established 
sugarbeet  industry  in  my  State,  we  also 
have  farmers  in  some  areas  who  are 
anxious  to  become  a  part  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  new-grower  provisions  of 
this  bill  have,  I  believe,  effectively  re¬ 
solved  the  conflict  which  existed  a  year 
ago  between  the  two  groups.  The  new 
basic  quota  recognizes  to  a  large  degree 
the  remarkable  achievements  the  indus¬ 
try  has  already  made  in  production  and 
in  marketing.  The  improvement  in  the 
industry’s  future  share  of  increases  in 
the  U.S.  sugar  market  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  many  of  those  who  are 
really  serious  about  it  to  get  into  pro¬ 
duction. 

I  admit  I  would  be  happier  if  the  bill 
provided  a  larger  beetsugar  quota  and 
a  larger  share  of  the  future  market 
growth.  Some  who  want  to  produce 
beets  will  be  disappointed.  But  this  is 
a  significant  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  represents  tremendous  progress  over 
the  situation  we  were  in  last  year. 

Perhaps  if  we  moved  too  fast  in  the 
direction  of  expansion  we  would  dis¬ 
turb  the  stability  which  has  been  a 
salient  feature  of  the  U.S.  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  for  28  years — the  stability  which 
has  assured  plentiful  supplies  for  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers  at  most  reasonable  prices, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  helped  to  fos¬ 
ter  a  healthy  and  dynamic  domestic 
sugar-producing  industry. 

As  we  engage  in  our  discussion  of  the 
sugar  bill  here  today,  let  us  keep  our 
remarks  in  perspective.  Let  us  not  be 
misled  by  any  attempts  which  enemies 
of  our  successful  sugar  program  may 
make  to  discredit  it.  The  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  system  are  sound.  They  must 
and  should  be  preserved. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  changes  can¬ 
not  be  made  or  should  not  be  made,  to 
fit  the  program  into  the  situation  which 
confronts  us  in  today’s  world.  The  for¬ 
eign  provisions  of  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  bill  recognize  reality,  and  make  the 
changes  in  the  program  that  should  be 
made  to  adapt  it  to  a  sugar  world  that 
changed  so  drastically  when  the  bearded 
Castro  moved  out  of  the  Sierra  Maestra 
into  Havana.  And  the  same  provisions, 
without  specific  allocations  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  held  in  reserve  for  Cuba’s  return 
some  day  to  sanity,  will  make  changes 
again  so  much  easier  to  fit  that  situa¬ 
tion  when  that  happy  day  does  arrive. 

Yet,  in  our  zeal  to  open  the  doors  of 
our  market  wide  enough  to  admit  a  huge 
tonnage  of  sugar  to  enter  without  quotas, 
let  us  not  destroy  the  program  or  the 
public  acceptance  of  the  program  with 
ill-timed  and  thoughtless  talk.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  government  of  nearly 
every  sugar-producing  country  around 
the  globe  exercises  control  over  the  pro¬ 
duction,  refining,  and  marketing  of 
sugar.  Let  us  not  hold  up  the  so-called 
world. market  as  a  model  or  as  a  lure. 
That  market  is  a  dumping  ground  for 
homeless  sugar,  it  is  a  depressed  mar¬ 
ket,  and  an  especially  depressed  market 
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right  now  because  of  the  overabundance 
of  sugar  in  the  world  today. 

Anyone  who  holds  forth  the  world 
market  price  as  a  world  price  with  the 
implication  that  it  represents  prices  all 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  either  de¬ 
liberately  perpetrating  deception  or  is 
revealing  his  abysmal  ignorance  of  the 
facts  of  the  world  sugar  economy.  It  is 
utterly  false  to  use  the  price  on  the 
world’s  surplus  market  as  a  measure  for 
determining  the  fairness  of  prices  in  the 
United  States  or  anywhere  else. 

In  measuring  the  price  to  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers  by  the  prices  paid  by  con¬ 
sumers  in  121  nations  around  the 
world,  the  impartial  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
found  that  the  U.S.  price  was  only 
equal  to  the  average  prices  in  all  the 
other  countries.  And  in  another 
study  by  an  objective  body,  it  was 
learned  that,  in  terms  of  the  time  it 
takes  an  average  workman  to  earn  the 
price  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  the  price 
in  the  United  States  is  the  lowest  in 
the  world. 

Those  are  true  and  fair  measures. 

By  any  measure  that  is  true  and  fair, 
Senators  will  find  that  the  U.S. 
sugar  program  is  indeed  equitable  to 
the  person  who  buys  sugar,  as  well  as  to 
him  who  produces  it. 

H.R.  12154  will,  I  am  convinced,  con¬ 
tinue  the  basic  principles  which  have  so 
distinguished  this  program. 

I  congratulate  all  segments  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  for  the  splendid 
spirit  of  accomodation  they  have  shown 
in  developing  and  agreeing  on  a  united 
approach  to  the  domestic  provisions  of 
this  legislation. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sugar  Act  which  has  now  been  in  effect 
for  almost  30  years  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  least  understood  meas¬ 
ures  which  the  Congress  has  ever  passed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumers, 
the  Sugar  Act  also  is  one  of  the  most 
costly  measures  ever  passed. 

The  pending  bill  as  reported  represents 
a  distinct  improvement  over  the  exist¬ 
ing  situation  and  over  the  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  House.  I  intend  to 
support  it  for  that  reason.  However,  I 
think  it  important  that  we  should  know 
what  the  sugar  program  costs  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  country,  and  how  and 
why  it  costs  these  sums. 

DOMESTIC  PRICE  SET  BY  LIMITS  ON  PRODUC¬ 
TION  AND  IMPORTS 

The  basic  regulation  in  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  directed  to  set  production  quotas 
on  both  domestic  production  and  foreign 
imports,  by  controlling  the  total  amount 
of  sugar  to  be  grown  in  this  country  and 
imported  from  abroad,  under  congres¬ 
sional  direction,  we  maintain  in  practice 
a  price  of  approximately  six  and  a  half 
cents  for  raw  sugar  prior  to  refinement. 

The  price  has  been  steady.  What  is 
not  mentioned  and  is  frequently  covered 
up  is  the  great  disparity  between  the 
domestic  price  and  the  foreign  price. 
The  domestic  price  for  raw  sugar  is  now 
6.4  cents  a  pound.  The  world  price  is 
2.7  cents  a  pound.  To  this  latter  figure 
should  be  added  a  tariff  of  five-eights  of 


a  cent  per  pound  and  a  freight  charge  of 
three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or 
$12.50  and  $6  a  ton  respectively. 

PRESENT  SUBSIDY  IS  $56  A  TON 

This  means  that  world  sugar  can  be 
laid  down  in  the  United  States,  raw,  for 
approximately  3.6  cents  a  pound,  but  the 
domestic  price  for  sugar,  raw,  is  6.4  cents 
a  pound.  There  is  therefore  what  is 
euphoniously  termed  a  premium  of  2.8 
cents  a  pound  above  the  present  world 
price  for  both  the  foreign  sugar  and  the 
domestic  sugar.  Since  sugar  is  com¬ 
puted  in  terms  of  short  tons  of  2,000 
pounds  this  means  a  premium  or  a  sub¬ 
sidy  per  ton  of  $56. 

TOTAL  SUBSIDY  IS  $560  MILLION 

The  total  domestic  production  and  for¬ 
eign  supply  in  the  coming  year  will  be 
only  a  very  little  short  of  10  million  tons. 
This  means  the  total  subsidy  to  domestic 
and  foreign  producers  will  be  10  times  $56 
million,  or  $560  million.  Of  this  approx¬ 
imately  60  percent,  or  around  $330  mil¬ 
lion,  will  go  to  domestic  producers,  and 
approximately  $225  million  will  go  to 
foreign  producers  for  the  4  million  tons 
which  will  be  produced  abroad. 

CONSUMER  PAYS  SUBSIDY  THROUGH  HIGH 
PRICES 

Everyone  should  realize  that  the  con¬ 
sumers  will  pay  these  amounts.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber  for  the  last  hour  and  15  minutes 
about  what  the  program  will  mean  for 
the  producing  areas.  We  have  not  heard 
a  word  about  what  it  will  do  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  country.  It  involves  a 
directly  higher  price  to  be  paid  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  produced  sugar 
which,  in  terms  of  world  prices,  amounts 
to  more  than  $550  million  a  year. 

EXCISE  TAXES  AND  PRODUCTION  PAYMENTS  ALSO 
RAISE  PRICE 

In  addition,  there  are  the  so-called 
excise  taxes  and  production  payments. 
There  is  an  excise  tax  on  all  sugar  re¬ 
fined  in  this  country,  domestic  or  for¬ 
eign,  of  a  half  cent  a  pound,  or  $10  a 
ton.  This  brings  in  a  little  less  than 
$100  million  a  year.  Then  production 
payments  are  paid  to  domestic  produc¬ 
ers.  Last  year  these  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $73  million. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  con¬ 
sumers  pay  for  the  production  payments, 
because  the  production  payments  come 
out  of  the  excise  taxes,  and  the  price  of 
sugar  is  raised  by  a  further  half  cent  a 
pound  because  of  the  excise  taxes. 

Very  roughly,  during  the  current  year 
the  consumer  will  pay  either  in  premiums 
to  producers  at  home  and  abroad  or  in 
production  payments  to  those  at  home 
approximately  $625  million,  or  about 
$3.50  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States,  or  $14  for  every 
family  of  four. 

We  sometimes  forget,  Mr.  President, 
how  much  these  costs  have  amounted 
to  over  a  long  period  of  time.  These 
have  been  worked  out.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  which  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  regard  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 


Year 

Difference 
per  pound 
between 
United 
States  and 
world  price 

Total  tons 

Total 

subsidy 

Cents 

Millions 

Millions 

1962 . . . 

2. 80 

9.7 

$543 

1961.. . . 

2. 45 

10.0 

490 

I960 . 

2. 21 

10.4 

459 

1959 . . 

2.38 

9.4 

447 

1958 . . . 

1.  91 

9.2 

351 

1957 _ _ 

.  14 

9.0 

25 

1956 . 

1.62 

9.0 

292 

1955 . . 

1.76 

8.4 

295 

1954 . . . 

1.  95 

8.  25 

321 

1953 . 

2.  02 

8.  1 

327 

1952 _ 

1.  18 

7.9 

186 

1951 _ _ _ 

-.60 

7.9 

-95 

1950. . . 

.  11 

8.7 

19 

1949. . 

.78 

7.5 

117 

1948 . 

.41 

7.2 

69 

Total _ 

4,009 

FOUR- BILLION -DOLLAR  SUBSIDY  OR  DIFFEREN¬ 
TIAL,  1948-62 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
1947  the  total  subsidy,  figured  on  the 
basis  of  domestic  price  over  world  price, 
multiplied  by  total  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  aggregates  almost  precisely  $4  bil¬ 
lion.  But  that  is  not  all.  In  the  past  15 
years  the  production  payments  have 
amounted  to  $900  million.  So  the 
amounts  we  have  paid  out  in  the  past, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  come  to  a 
little  short  of  $5  billion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  making  a  fight  in  behalf  of  the  con¬ 
sumers.  I  think  it  is  about  time  someone 
spoke  up  for  the  consumers,  and  no  one 
can  do  so  more  eloquently  or  vigorously 
than  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  addition  to  the  sugar  subsidy, 
there  is  also  a  Federal  irrigation  sub¬ 
sidy.  According  to  my  figures,  in  1960 
sugarbeets  were  grown  on  394,000  acres 
irrigated  with  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
water,  of  which  189,000  acres  were  fully 
irrigated  and  205,000  supplemental^  ir¬ 
rigated.  Nearly  all  of  this  land  was 
brought  into  production  on  the  basis  of 
a  very  substantial  Federal  subsidy,  spe¬ 
cifically  for  the  unreimbursed  interest 
on  the  funds  advanced  for  the  reclama¬ 
tion  projects.  The  acreage  cost,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  testified  before 
the  Senate  quite  often,  runs  up  to  $1,000 
an  acre  and  more. 

So,  in  addition  to  the  very  substantial 
cost  of  the  sugar  program  to  the  consum¬ 
ers  and  the  taxpayers,  to  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  already  has  alluded, 
we  should  add  the  nonreimbursed  cost 
of  this  great  amount  of  acreage — a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  all  the  new  sugarbeet 
acreage  in  the  West — which  also  involves 
a  very  heavy  Federal  subsidy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  had  not  known 
those  acreage  figures.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  them.  I  assume  the  Senator 
has  checked  them  and  has  found  them 
to  be  accurate.  They  indicate,  of  course, 
a  further  subsidy,  because  while  the  prin¬ 
cipal  on  loans  for  irrigation  is  usually 
returned,  interest  is  not  paid  on  the 
money  advanced  by  the  Government. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

S lMr  D OUGL-AS .  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 

the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  join  my  col¬ 
league  in  complimenting  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  this  analysis. 

If  we  are  deliberately  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  paying  out  enormous  sums  because 
we  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  do  so,  first,  to  deal  with  our 
international  situation  and,  second,  to 
help  those  who  are  raising  a  crop  m  the 
United  States,  we  should  know  precisely 
what  we  are  paying  out  in  order  to  make 
a  value  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
benefits  received  are  commensurate  with 
the  amounts  which  we  are  paying  out  of 
the  National  Treasury.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  been  of  great  help  to 
all  of  us,  and  he  will  continue  to  be  as 
he  analyzes  the  question  further  and 
states  the  real  orders  of  magnitude 
which  are  involved.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  him  for  his  analysis  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
mention  two  further  figures  which  docu¬ 
ment  the  position  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  has  taken.  First,  on  the  basis 
of  official  Government  statistics  in  1960 
subsidy  payments  under  the  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  totaling  $25,747,869  were  made  to 
growers  of  sugarbeets  on  irrigated  land. 

Second,  the  interest  subsidy  to  irrigat¬ 
ing  farmers  for  the  related  projects  can 
be  estimated  to  be  $16  million  a  year. 

This  is  the  result  of  forgoing  the  inter¬ 
est  on  the  initial  cost  of  the  irrigation 
facilities.  I  point  out  that  the  new 
sugarbeet  acreage  that  has  come  into 
production  in  recent  years,  and  which 
will  come  into  production  as  a  result  of 
this  bill  will  be  very  largely,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  irrigated  acres. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

HOUSE  BILL  WOULD  ADD  $3  BILLION  IN  SUBSIDIES 
IN  NEXT  5  YEARS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

If  enacted,  the  bill  would  continue  the 
program  for  5  years.  If  the  House  pro¬ 
visions  were  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
there  would  be  an  annual  subsidy  of  at 
least  $550  million,  which  would  probably 
increase  as  the  total  consumption  of 
sugar  increased.  The  total  for  the  5 
years  of  this  act  would  be  approximately 
$2,700  million,  and  production  payments 
would  amount  to  at  least  $400  million. 

Those  are  conservative  figures.  So  the 
past  program  and  the  future  program  as 
laid  down  by  the  House  would  amount  to 
more  than  $8  billion  since  1948. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  it  strike  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  as 
more  than  passing  strange  that  some  of 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  regi¬ 


mentation  of  the  sugar  program,  with 
subsidy  and  production  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  nevertheless  found  the  much 
milder  restrictions  and  production  con¬ 
trols  of  the  farm  bill  with  respect  to  feed 
grains  utterly  unacceptable,  and  called 
it  horrible  regimentation? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  puzzled  by  that  point,  but  I  am 
not  trying  to  make  war  on  either  the 
beet  sugar  group  or  the  cane  sugar  group 
inside  our  country.  My  aims  at  the 
moment  are  modest.  I  am  trying  to  save 
$150  million  in  the  bonus  or  subsidy 
which  is  now  paid  to  foreign  producers. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  intend  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
into  waging  war.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
the  point  was  worthy  of  comment,  at 
least,  in  passing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  GORE.  Distinguished  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  ardent 
advocates  of  the  rigid  regimentation 
proposed  by  the  pending  bill — a  Bran- 
nan  plan  type  of  production  payment — 
are  very  much  opposed  to  production 
control  when  the  question  of  feed 
grains  comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  have  been 
puzzled  by  it,  but  I  would  prefer  to  stick 
to  sugar  rather  than  getting  off  on  corn. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  bit 
sweeter  subject. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT,  1961 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
program  is  very  costly.  Last  year  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  the  House 
sent  over  to  us.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
vided  that  so  far  as  foreign  producers 
were  concerned,  there  would  be  applied 
to  their  sugar  a  fee  equal  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  world  price  and  the 
domestic  price.  That  provision  would 
have  netted  the  Treasury  approximately 
$140  million  a  year.  It  would  not  have 
produced  any  decrease  in  the  price  of 
sugar.  It  is  said  that  that  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  for  the  benefit  of  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.  I  make  that  statement  in  a 
somewhat  satirical  tone.  But  my 
amendment  would  have  transferred  into 
the  Treasury — and  have  relieved  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  corre¬ 
spondingly — the  sums  which  were  then 
being  paid  as  a  subsidy  to  the  producers 
of  sugar  abroad. 

To  my  surprise,  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance  adopted  my  amendment  unani¬ 
mously.  Usually  I  do  not  have  very  good 
luck  in  the  Finance  Committee  with 
respect  to  amendments  which  I  pro¬ 
pose,  but  on  that  occasion  there  was 
unanimity. 

We  came  to  the  Senate  Chamber  with 
high  expectation.  On  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  we  encountered  certain  obsta¬ 
cles,  which  we  may  still  meet  this  year, 
either  in  the  Senate  or  in  conference  with 
the  House,  and  which  deserve  to  be  noted. 

FOREIGN  LOBBYISTS 

The  first  obstacle  we  met  consisted  of 
the  foreign  sugar  producers,  who,  instead 
of  receiving  5V2  cents  a  pound,  would 
get  only  about  2.7  cents  a  pound.  They 
would  have  lost  the  $150  million  subsidy 
which  we  are  trying  to  collect  for  the 
Treasury.  Although  they  did  not  have 
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much  notice  that  such  a  thing  was  about 
to  happen,  they  had  a  very  good  intel¬ 
ligence  system.  The  word  went  out  very 
quickly.  The  air  was  darkened  by  air¬ 
planes  bearing  sugar  magnates  from  Lat¬ 
in  America.  They  flew  to  Washington  to 
protect  their  sugar.  They  were  very  ef¬ 
fective  in  lobbying. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OPPOSED 

Then  we  encountered  opposition 
from  our  State  Department.  The  Latin 
American  Division  was  then  headed  by  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Mann,  who  was  opposed  to 
the  proposal.  He  said  that  it  would  en¬ 
danger  our  friendly  relationships  with 
the  Latin  American  countries.  The  new 
President  had  been  in  office  for  only  a 
brief  time.  The  issue  arose  suddenly, 
and  the  State  Department  was  able  to 
convince  the  White  House.  So  we  had 
the  opposition  of  the  White  House.  We 
did  not  have  too  much  support  from 
those  who  come  from  the  sugarcane-  and 
beet  sugar-producing  areas  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Perhaps  they  were  afraid  that  if 
the  big  subsidy  on  foreign  sugar  were 
exposed,  their  turn  would  be  next.  How¬ 
ever,  I  did  not  propose  to  touch  a  hair  of 
their  heads  or  a  mill  from  their  accounts. 
So  we  were  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  previous  provisions  con¬ 
tinued  in  effect.  As  a  result  of  that  de¬ 
cision,  we  paid  out  to  foreign  producers 
during  the  past  year  $150  million  which 
we  would  not  have  paid  out  had  my 
amendment  become  a  part  of  the  law. 

A  further  obstacle  which  we  faced  was 
of  course  the  obdurate  position  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

During  the  year  that  has  passed  there 
have  been  changes  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  administration  has  be¬ 
come  more  awai’e  of  what  the  real  is¬ 
sues  are.  The  administration  adopted 
my  proposal.  Mr.  Mann  has  gone  down 
to  Mexico,  where  he  is  now  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ambassador,  and  where,  I  am  told, 
he  is  rendering  fine  service.  There  is 
new  blood  in  the  Latin  American  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  new  blood  in  the  Division  on 
Economic  Affairs. 

The  White  House  took  a  very  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  this  subject,  and  a  new  bill  was 
introduced  several  weeks  ago  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana.  It 
aimed  at  several  things. 

FOREIGN  SUBSIDY  GOES  TO  TREASURY 

First — and  to  my  mind  most  impor¬ 
tant — it  provided  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  world  price  and  the  domestic 
price  of  raw  sugar  should  not  go  to  the 
foreign  producers,  but  should  go  into  the 
American  Treasury  for  the  relief  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  I  commend  the 
State  Department  and  the  White  House 
for  reversing  their  position  on  this  point. 
It  requires  people  with  a  good  deal  of 
stature,  after  studying  a  measure,  to  see 
that  their  previous  position  was  unwise. 
I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
being  egotistical  if  I  say  that  it  gave  me 
a  certain  degree  of  reassurance  to  feel 
that  the  program  for  which  we  fought 
last  year  was  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  work  which 
the  Senator  did  a  year  ago  has  borne 
some  fruit.  Sometimes  a  Senator  pro¬ 
poses  an  amendment,  which  is  regarded 
by  all  as  a  fine  thing,  but  somehow  it  be¬ 
comes  lost.  The  Senator  may  have  lost 
last  year,  but  his  efforts  have  borne  fine 
fx-uit  this  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  been  very  helpful  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

INCREASE  IN  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

The  administration  measure  contained 
another  provision  dealing  with  the  Cuban 
quota.  Cuba  used  to  sell  us  a  little  more 
than  3  million  tons  of  sugar  a  year  or 
about  a  third  of  the  American  consump¬ 
tion.  Then  we  stopped  buying  from 
Cuba.  The  question  arose  not  only  as 
to  the  price  at  which  the  former  Cuban 
sugar  quota  should  be  bought,  but  where 
it  should  be  bought.  The  administra¬ 
tion  made  two  proposals:  First,  that  the 
domestic  program  be  given  about  600,000 
more  tons  than  it  had  last  year.  I  take 
it  that  it  was  hoped  that  this  would  of¬ 
fer  such  solace  to  the  cane  and  beet 
sugar  producers  that  they  would  help  so 
far  as  the  foreign  tax  was  concerned,  al¬ 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  man 
who  testified  before  the  House  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  domestic  sugar  producers  did 
not  support  the  tax  on  foreign  sugar. 

After  building  up  the  allotment  to 
domestic  sugar  producers  from  about  53 
percent  to  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
existing  queta  for  sugar,  it  was  provided 
that  63  percent  of  the  growth  should  go 
to  the  domestic  producers,  three-quarters 
to  beet  and  one-quarter  to  cane. 

FORMER  CUBAN  QUOTA  TO  BE  BOUGHT  AT  WORLD 
•  PRICE 

However,  we  left  for  Cuba,  when  she  re¬ 
turns  to  the  family  of  nations,  when  she 
becomes  a  democratic  country,  and  once 
again  is  recognized  diplomatically  by  the 
United  States,  2V2  million  tons,  at  an 
undetermined  price.  This  was  an  in¬ 
ducement  for  Cuba  to  throw  off  Castro 
and  install  a  democratic  government  and 
at  which  time  she  would  be  received  back 
into  the  fold,  with  little  or  no  penalty. 

Instead  of  the  2l/2  million  tons  being 
apportioned  to  individual  countries,  it 
was  provided  that  this  sum  was  to  be 
purchased  in  the  world  market  at  the 
world  price  and  on  a  global  basis.  As 
I  have  said  before,  the  difference  between 
the  world  price,  plus  freight,  plus  tariff, 
and  the  domestic  price,  was  to  flow  to  the 
Treasury.  That  was  precisely  what  I 
proposed  a  year  ago. 

I  believe  the  administration  bill  was 
an  extremely  good  bill.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  who  sponsored  it. 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  EMASCULATED  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION  BILL 

When  it  reached  the  House  this  year 
the  House,  however,  threw  the  adminis¬ 
tration  bill  out  the  window.  In  the  first 
place,  instead  of  sugar  being  purchased 
on  a  global  quota,  the  former  Cuban 
sugar  quota  was  assigned  to  countries 
on  the  basis  of  two  types  of  quotas  name¬ 
ly  a  so-called  permanent  quota  and  the 
temporary  quota.  A  million  tons  were 
to  be  taken  away  from  Cuba  permanently 
and  assigned  to  a  wide  variety  of  coun¬ 


tries — some  24  in  all — and  the  million 
and  a  half  tons  which  Cuba  was  ulti¬ 
mately  to  get  back  were  also  assigned  to 
a  variety  of  countries — some  11  in  all. 
Almost  every  country  on  God’s  green 
earth  came  in  for  a  quota.  Let  me  read 
a  list  of  some  of  the  new  countries  that/5 
were  brought  in  for  permanent  quotas: 
British  West  Indies,  El  Salvador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  French 
West  Indies,  Australia,  Paraguay,  India, 
South  Africa,  Mauritius — a  small  island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  located  some  500 
miles  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa — Ar¬ 
gentina,  British  Honduras,  and  the  Fiji 
Islands. 

One  country  that  was  left  out  was 
Ireland.  The  Senate  committee  remedied 
that  grievous  omission  and  has  now  in¬ 
cluded  Ireland,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  has  brought 
out  in  his  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
many  of  the  new  countries  and  islands 
that  have  been  included  as  sources  of 
supply  are  literally  thousands  of  nautical 
miles  removed  from  the  nearest  possible 
U.S.  port  of  entry? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  in  the  Navy  during  the 
recent  war.  I  believe  he  served  in  the 
South  Pacific.  He  remembers  how  many 
days  were  required  to  get  from  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  to  the  Fiji 
Islands  and  India. 

Mr.  MORTON.  And  to  Mauritius. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  to  Australia  and 
Mauritius.  I  believe  the  only  time  I  had 
ever  heard  of  Mauritius,  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  being  the  place  to  which  the 
British  exiled  Archbishop  Makarios  of 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  is  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  economic  factors  which 
prevailed  in  World  War  I,  which  gave 
us  a  price  of  30  cents  a  pound  for  sugar, 
and,  in  the  Second  World  War,  under 
price  control,  caused  a  shortage  and  ra¬ 
tioning.  Did  that  happen  because  of  a 
shortage  of  sugar,  or  did  it  happen  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  efficient  transport  to 
bring  the  sugar  to  this  country? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  in  charge  of  convoys 
during  the  war.  It  happened  because  of 
the  sinking  by  submarines  of  a  great 
many  American  freighters. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  correct.  If 
we  are  setting  up  foreign  or  offshore 
quotas  so  as  to  provide  us  with  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  sugar  in  peade  or  in  war, 

I  see  little  sense  in  going  12,000  or  15,000 
miles  away  by  sea.  I  have  much  more 
sympathy  with  the  Caribbean  com¬ 
munity,  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean, 
for  example,  because  at  least  we  can 
transport  economically  from  there. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  one  fur¬ 
ther  question  on  a  different  aspect,  does 
he  not  believe  that  under  our  consti¬ 
tutional  system  it  is  far  better  for  the 
President,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  to  divide  the  amount  of  sugar 
we  normally  imported  from  Cuba,  since 
it  has  become  so  important  an  element 


of  foreign  policy,  rather  than  to  have 
Congress,  which  is  subject  to  the  many 
pressures  which  confront  us,  divide  that 
quota? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  I  quite  agree. 
The  State  Department  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  which  inevitably  arise  when 
Congress,  by  legislation,  assigns  specific 
quotas  to  specific  countries.  Actually, 
Congress  exposes  itself  to  a  foreign  lob¬ 
by,  and  inevitably  strong  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  us.  Decisions  are 
made  which  are  not  in  conformity  with 
foreign  policy  or  the  economic  interest 
of  the  Nation,  but  are  on  the  basis  of  the 
pressure  and  influence  of  particular  na¬ 
tions.  Then  every  nation  thinks  it  ought 
to  get  more. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

SUBSIDY  PRICE  PAID  TO  FOREIGN  PRODUCERS 
IN  HOUSE  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  quotas  allotted  to  specific 
countries,  the  old  system  was  retained 
by  the  House  on  price.  We  were  to  pay 
to  the  foreign  producers  the  domestic 
price  minus  freight  arid  minus  tariff,  or 
approximately  5.5  cents  a  pound,  where¬ 
as  the  world  price  is  2.7;  or  pay  them  a 
bonus  of  2.8  cents  a  pound  or  $56  a  ton. 
On  the  basis  of  $56  a  ton,  the  annual 
subsidies  would  be  as  follows,  according 
to  the  quotas  which  were  assigned  to  the 
respective  countries. 

Mexico,  $19,600,000. 

The  Philippine  quota  cannot  be 
changed  because  of  treaty,  and  the  price 
will  not  be  altered. 

Peru,  $19.6  million. 

India,  $7,280,000.  That  should  give 
us  pause  after  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Krish¬ 
na  Menon  and  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
made  the  other  day. 

Mauritius,  $6,160,000. 

British  Honduras,  $560,000. 

The  Fijis,  $560,000. 

Brazil,  $19  million. 

Colombia,  $1.96  million. 

South  Africa,  $6,700,000. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  $19.6  mil¬ 
lion.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  another  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  House  bill  with  respect  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  which  needs  to 
be  stated.  When  President  Eisenhower, 
in  1960,  shut  off  the  importation  of  sugar 
from  Cuba,  he  very  wisely  provided  that 
the  subsidy  should  not  be  paid  on  the 
sugar  imported  from  Santo  Domingo. 

We  all  know  that  the  sugar  industry, 
with  the  exception  of  one  American 
company  in  Santo  Domingo,  had  been 
taken  over  by  Trujillo  and  his  family. 
So  President  Eisenhower  was  correct  in 
stopping  the  subsidy  payments  to  Santo 
Domingo  and  cutting  down  the  amounts 
which  would  have  gone  to  the  Trujillo 
family. 

When  the  importation  was  resumed 
during  the  last  year,  we  paid  the  Santo 
Domingo  producers  the  same  amount  as 
we  paid  to  other  foreign  producers.  But 
the  Santo  Domingo  producers — largely 
the  Government  plus  an  American  com¬ 
pany — has  filed  a  claim  for  $22  million, 
saying  that  they  should  receive  the  sub¬ 
sidies  which  we  did  not  pay  during  the 
interregnum  when  we  paid  at  the  world 
price  and  not  at  the  domestic  price. 
That  case  is  before  the  courts. 
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But  the  House  took  the  case  out  of 
the  courts  and  provided  in  the  bill  it¬ 
self  a  payment  of  $22  million  to  these 
people.  So  in  addition  to  the  subsidy 
of  almost  $20  million  on  price,  there  was 
in  the  House  bill  an  additional  subsidy 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  producers 
of  $22  million. 

The  subsidy  on  price  to  Australia  is 

$11,200,000. 

Nicaragua,  $1,600,000. 

Haiti,  $1,400,000. 

The  British  West  Indies  is,  I  believe, 
in  the  Commonwealth  sugar  agreement 
and  gets  a  subsidized  price  from  the 
British  Commonwealth.  But  we  are  to 
pay  the  British  West  Indies  a  subsidy  on 
their  additional  production  of  $19.6  mil¬ 
lion.  We  would  pay  them  more  than 
the  British  Commonwealth  is  paying 
them. 

French  West  Indies,  $2,250,000. 

Costa  Rica,  $1,600,000. 

Republic  of  China  and  Hong  Kong — 
just  short  of  $11  million.  This  well  con¬ 


firms  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  concerning  the 
distance  that  this  sugar  would  have  to 
travel. 

Ecuador,  $1,600,000. 

Guatemala,  $1,120,000. 

Argentina,  $1,120,000. 

Panama,  $840,000. 

El  Salvador,  $560,000. 

Paraguay — I  think  Paraguay  is  the 
last  dictatorship  in  South  America — 
$560,000. 

The  Netherlands,  $560,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  a 
table  giving  the  quotas  for  1961  and  in 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  in  1962.  For 
1961  and  the  House  bill  of  1962,  except 
for  the  Philippines,  these  represent  the 
amounts  distributed  from  the  former 
Cuban  quota  at  a  subsidized  price  of 
$50  to  $56  a  ton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 


Comparison  between  final  foreign  country  sugar  quotas  and  reallocations  for  1961  and  those 

proposed  in  H.R.  12154 


Country 

1961 

Proposed  in  H.R.  12154 

Senate 
version 
of  H.R. 
12154 

Quota 

Realloca¬ 
tion  from 
Cuban 
quota 

Total 

Quota 

Realloca¬ 
tion  from 
Cuban 
quota 

Total 

>  3, 297, 195 

1, 600, 000 

2.  575,  392 

Republic  of  the  Philippines. . 
Peru . . . . . 

980, 000 
121,  507 
111,  157 
95,  409 
17.  471 
8,268 
4. 149 
3, 980 
3,980 
3,  968 
631 
516 
182 

3 

84 

490, 731 
514.  870 
222,  723 
589, 591 
25, 897 
37, 005 
5,851 
166,  048 
6.020 
26.  282 
1,266 
1,  034 
1,453 
27 

265, 923 
12,000 
17,  000 
306, 474 
36,000 
46,  000 
75,  000 
90,000 
5,000 
176,  000 

1,  470,  731 
636.  377 
333, 880 
685,000 
43,  368 

45.  273 
10.  000 

170, 028 
10,  000 
30,  250 
1,897 
1.  550 
1,635 
30 

266, 007 
12,000 
17,000 
306,  474 
36,  000 

46,  000 
75,000 
90,  000 

6,000 
175,  000 

1, 050, 000 
200, 000 
200,  000 
200,  000 
30,  000 
25, 000 
10,  000 
45,  000 
15,  000 
30, 000 

150,000 
150, 000 
150, 000 
150, 000 

1.  200. 000 
350. 000 
350,  000 
350,  000 
30,  000 
25, 000 
10,  000 
195.  000 
15.  000 
30,  000 

980, 000 
108, 117 
95, 943 
79,711 
15,  653 
7,536 
4,058 
4,058 
4.058 
4, 058 
631 
516 
182 
3 
84 

Dominican  Republic . . 

Mp.xiro  _ 

Nicaragua . . . . 

Haiti _ _ 

Republic  of  China . . 

150,  000 

Panama _ 

Costa  Rica  _  _  ....  _ 

Canada _ _ _ 

United  Kingdom . 

Belgium _ 

Hong  Kong _ _ 

British  West  Indies _ 

100, 000 
10,  000 
20,  000 
190,  000 
30,  000 
35, 000 
40,  000 
50, 000 
10,000 
30, 000 
20, 000 
10, 000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 

150, 000 

250, 000 
10,  000 
20,000 
340,  000 
30,000 
35,  000 
40, 000 
200,  000 
10, 000 
130, 000 
120,000 
110,  000 
20,000 
10,000 
10, 000 

El  Salvador _ 

Guatemala . . 

Brazil _ _ 

150,000 

Reserve 
10, 000 

Ecuador.  _ _ _ 

Colombia _ _ 

French  West  Indies _ 

Australia _ 

150,000 

Paraguay.. . . . . . 

India _ 

100, 000 
100,  000 
100,  000 

South  Africa _ 

Mauritius _ ... 

Argentina . 

British  Honduras _ 

Fiji  Islands.. . 

Total _ 

1, 351, 306 

3, 117, 195 

4, 468,  500 

2, 390,  000 

1,500,000 

3, 890, 000 

2 1, 314, 608 

*  Quantity  provided  for  by  formula  quota  of  zero  determined  by  President. 
2  Total,  excluding  Cuba. 


SUBSIDY  GOES  TO  LIMITED  NUMBER  OP  PEOPLE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  these  sums  are 
truly  enormous,  and  they  are  paid  by  the 
American  consumer.  To  whom  does  the 
money  go?  In  most  of  the  countries, 
the  land  tends  to  be  tightly  held.  This 
is  not  true  of  Mexico.  I  believe  it  is 
not  true  of  Costa  Rica.  But  it  is  true 
that  in  most  of  the  countries  the  sugar 
acreage  is  primarily  in  a  limited  number 
of  hands.  The  sugar  milling  is  still  fur¬ 
ther  restricted  in  its  ownership  and  con¬ 
trol.  Thus  the  subsidies  go  to  a  relatively 
small  group  of  people.  Some  of  them 
are  Americans,  and  I  have  no  charges 
to  level  against  these  American  indus¬ 
tries  abroad.  I  think  that  in  Peru,  the 
Grace  Co.  has  probably  been  the  leader 
in  improving  the  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  its  employees. 

But  I  think  everyone  knows  that 
throughout  Latin  America  one  of  the 
great  faults  is  the  concentration  of  land 
holdings  and  the  fact  that  the  peons  or 
peasants  who  work  in  the  fields  do  not 
get  very  much  of  this  total  amount.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  money  does 
not  seep  down  to  the  workers.  Of  course, 
in  some  cases  it  does.  This  means  that 
because  of  our  sugar  policy,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer  and  the  hard  working 
American  families,  have  been  subsidiz¬ 
ing  a  relatively  small  group  of  rich  land- 
owners. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to*the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  speaks  of  a  few  hands  or  a 
few  people  controlling  the  sugar  planta¬ 
tions,  is  it  not  true  that  he  is  taking 
about  a  tiny  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
population? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  profits  of  the  sugar  plantations  are 
in  many  cases  very  high? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  It  has  been  hard  to  get  the 
figures,  but  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
in  many  cases  that  the  wages  are  among 
the  lowest  paid  anywhere  in  the  world? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  wages  are  low. 
I  have  prepared  a  table  giving  statistics 
on  these  points.  I  asked  the  State  De¬ 
partment  some  months  ago  to  gather 
this  information,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
approximately  accurate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  information  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


1962 
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Foreign  sugar  'production  statistics 


Percentage  of  land  In  10 
largest  holdings 

(2) 

Percentage  of 
acreage  In  U.S. 
ownership 

(3) 

Mills 

(number) 

(4) 

(a)  Largest,  29  percent;  (b) 

23  percent . 

14 

1st  10,  98  percent. 

(a)  Largest,  6  percent;  (b) 

6  percent _ 

3 

1st  10,  6  percent. 

(a)  Largest,  not  available; 

Very  small _ 

33 

(b)  1st  10,  not  available. 

16 

(a)  Largest,  55  percent;  (b) 

20  percent _ 

1st  10. 

(a)  Largest,  30  percent;  (b) 

None . ._ 

27 

1st  10. 

71 

..do _ 

(a)  Largest,  24  percent;  (b) 

6  percent . _ 

7 

1st  10,  49  percent. 

3 

(a)  Largest,  7  percent;  (b) 

None . 

26 

1st  10  percent. 

Very  small _ 

(a)  Largest,  1.2  percent; 

None . — 

302 

(b)  1st  10,  6.5  percent. 

36 

Small  if  any... 

(a)  Largest,  45.8  percent; 

4 

(b)  1st  3,  100  percent. 

Very  small _ 

10 

(a)  Largest,  3.3  percent; 

(b)  1st  10, 19.8  percent. 

(a)  Largest,  3.5  percent; 

16 

(b)  1st  3.  9.4  percent. 

c 

(a)  Largest,  33.7  percent; 

(b)  1st  3,  55.9  percent; 

(c)  peasants,  44.3  percent. 

4.4 . . 

18 

(a)  Largest,  13.4  percent; 

(b;  1st  10,  47  percent. 

Country 


Sugar 

acreage 


(1) 


Percentage  of  production  In 
10  largest  mills 


(5) 


Percentage  of 
mill  capacity  In 
U.S.  ownership 

(6) 


Field  hand  daily  wages 
(7) 


Peru— . . 

Haiti . 

Costa  Rica . . 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Republic  of  China.—. 
Mexico . 


Nicaragua... 

Panama - 

Philippines. 

Brazil _ 

Argentina.. 

Ecuador _ 

Guatemala. 


British  West  Indies: 
Barbados - 


Trinidad. 


Jamaica. 


165,  600 
80,000 
81, 526 
466, 000 
225, 000 
790, 000 

56,000 
43, 000 
616, 016 
3,250,000 
637,500 
48, 370 
75, 000 

60, 000 
95, 000 

202, 000 


(a)  Largest,  26  percent;  (b) 
1st  10.  98  percent, 

(a)  Largest,  84  percent;  (b) 
1st  10,  92  percent. 

(a)  Largest,  9.7  percent;  (b) 
1st  10,  61.7  percent. 

(a)  Largest,  60  percent;  (b) 
1st  10, 100  percent. 

(a)  Largest,  100  percent; 
(b)  1st  10. 

(a)  Largest,  10.6  percent; 
(b)  1st  10,  50.2  percent. 

(a)  Largest,  61  percent;  (b) 
1st  10,  85  percent. 

(a)  Largest,  52  percent;  (b) 
1st  10, 100  percent. 

(a)  Largest,  11.67  percent; 

(b)  1st  10,  68.14  percent. 
Largest,  2.2  percent;  1st  10, 
16  percent. 

Largest,  16  percent;  1st  10, 
75  percent. 

Largest,  63.5  percent _ 


Not  .available . 


Largest,  8.5  percent;  1st  10, 
67  percent. 

Largest,  42  percent _ 


26  percent . . 

84  percent _ 

None . . 

32  percent _ _ 

None . . 

. do . 

6  percent _ 

None . 

See  addendum. 


Small  if  any. 


Very  small . 


Largest,  19.2  percent;  1st 
10,  78  percent. 


4.4. 


1959,  $1.20  to  $1.80;  1960,  $1.35 
to  $2;  1961,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

1961,  81  oents. 

1959,  $1.13;  1960,  $1.13;  1961, 
$1.13. 

1959,  $1;  1960,  $1;  1961,  $2. 

1959,  78  cents;  1960,  98  cents 
1961,  98  cents. 

1959,  96  cents  to  $1.60;  1960, 
96  cents  to  $1.60;  1961,  96 
cents  to  $1.60. 

1959,  $1.42;  1960,  $1.70;  1961, 
$2.13. 

1959,  $1  to  $1.25;  1961,  $1.60  to 
$1.70. 

1959,  95  cents;  1960,  84  cents; 
1961,  91  cents. 

1959,  $1.05;  1960,  $1.67;  1962, 
$1.  51 

1959,  $1.47;  1960,  $1.46;  1961, 
$1  97 

1959',  $1.45;  1960,  $1.45;  1961, 
$1.21. 

1959,  80  cents;  1960,  80  cents; 
1961,  80  cents. 

1959,  $2.25;  1960,  $2.46;  1961, 
$2.70. 

1059,  $1.72;  1960,  $2;  1961, 
$2.17. 

Not  available. 


1  Source:  U.S.  State  Department,  at  request  of  Senator  Douglas. 


Addendum 

PERU 

2.  Ten  largest  holdings  in  percent:  29,  12, 
11, 11,  10,  7,  7,5,  5,  1. 

3.  U.S.  acreage:  18  percent:  1  W.  R.  Grace, 
two  haciendas;  5  percent:  Nepena  SA,  one 
hacienda  (now  54  percent  United  States,  be¬ 
ing  reorganized  to  77  percent  United  States, 
principally  Transoceanic-AOPC,  J.  Henry 
Schroder  Banking  Corp.,  and  Wood  Struthers 
group. 

5.  Ten  largest  mills  in  percent:  26,  14,  11, 
11,11,7,  7,  6,  5,1. 

6.  U.S.  mills:  21  percent: 1  W.  R.  Grace, 
two  mills  (processes  for  others;  Grace  share 
16.5  percent  of  total);  5  percent:  Nepena 
SA,  one  mill. 

7.  American  company  reports  average  daily 
wage  at  $3  including  overtime  and  fringe 
benefits. 

HAITI 

2.  and  3.  American  firm,  Hasco,  owns  5,000 
acres  and  leases  an  additional  5,000  acres. 
Remainder  held  by  small  growers. 

5.  Largest  mills:  84  percent,  Hasco;  14 
percent,  Dessalines;  2  percent,  Larve. 

6.  Hasco  entirely  U.S.  owned;  Dessalines 
owned  by  Haitian  Government;  Larve  re¬ 
portedly  not  Haitian  owned. 

7.  Hasco  pays  canecutters  US$0.50  per  ton; 
average  hourly  earnings  US$0.09. 

COSTA  RICA 

2.  Data  not  available.  Agricultural  census 
of  1955  (latest)  reported  that  of  13,384  farms 
showing  cane  production,  21  had  170  acres 
or  more  of  cane. 

3.  No  U.S.  citizen  ownership  of  large  acre¬ 
age. 

5.  Ten  largest  mills  in  percent:  9.7,  8.7,  8.4, 
7.3,  5.4,  4.7,  4.6,  4.5,  4.5,  4. 

7.  Legal  minimum  wage  is  7.50  colones  per 
8-hour  day. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

2.  and  3.  Largest  acreage:  55  percent,  Azu- 
carera  Haina  (Government  owned);  20  per¬ 
cent,  La  Romana  (United  States-South 

1  See  testimony  of  W.  R.  Grace  Co.  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  their  comment  on  these 
figures. 


Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.);  5  percent,  Vicini; 
20  percent,  independent  growers. 

5.  Largest  mills:  60  percent,  Azucarera 
(12  mills);  32  percent,  La  Romana  (1  mill);. 
8  percent,  Vicini  (3  mills) . 

6.  La  Romana  owned  entirely  by  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 

REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

2.  Government-owned  Taiwan  Sugar  Corp. 
is  sole  sugar  producer  with  30  percent  of 
acreage;  balance  is  owned  by  private  farmers 
under  contract  to  TSC. 

5.  All  TSC;  29  private  mills  produce  21,000 
tons  noncentrifugal  brown  sugar  included 
in  international  sugar  conference  consid¬ 
erations. 

7.  NT$31  per  day  and  NT$39  per  day  for 
1959,  1960,  and  1961,  respectively. 

PHILIPPINES 


1.  Centrifugal' sugar -  542,706 

Noncentrifugal  sugar -  73,  310 

Total _ 616,  016 


Total _ 616,016 


Percent 

of 

Total 

Percent 

United 

States 

5.  and  6.  Factory: 

Victorias . . - 

Binalbogan  Isabela.. 

11. 67 
11.56 
7.22 

6.28 
5.87 
5.63 
5.36 
4.95 
4.  81 
4.79 

40.33 

Hawaiian-Philip- 

pine _ _ 

Bacolod-Murcia - 

97.00 

Talisay-Silay.  - 

6.00 

10.00 

Tarlac _ 

68. 14 

7.  Daily  minimum  is  2.5  pesos  (1  peso 
equals  36  cents)  actual  payments  range  from 
1.8  to  2.8  pesos,  with  a  few  piece-rate  cutters 
earning  5  pesos. 


Pesos 

1959  _  1.80-1.90 

1960  _ 2.  00-2. 10 


Export  exchange  rate  used  in  conversion. 


PANAMA 

2.  The  two  largest  mills  own  7  and  3  per¬ 
cent,  respectively;  acreage  owned  by  remain¬ 
ing  eight  largest  producers  is  unavailable. 

4.  Two  mills  producing;  one  mill  shut 
down. 

5.  Two  producing  mills  refine  52  and  48 

percent,  respectively,  of  total  sugar  produc¬ 
tion.  ' 

NICARAGUA 

1.  1961-62  acreage  increased  17,376  acres 
over  1960-61. 

2.  Landownership : 


Percent 

Percent 

United 

States 

24 

25 

14 

5 

3 

2 

1 

Remainder  held  by  small  growers. 

5.  Centrifugal  sugar  mill  production: 


Percent 


Nicaraguan  Sugar  Estates -  61 

Somoza  mills  (3) -  27 

Lacayo  Montealegre _  8 

Amalia _  3 

Monte  Libano _  V2 


7.  Export  exchange  rate  used  (1  cordoba 
equals  1.24  cents) ; 

Without 

meals 


1959.  . . . - .  10 

1960.  . . .  12 

1961 . . - .  16 


MEXICO 

2.  According  to  the  Agrarian  Reform  Code 
and  article  27  of  the  Mexican  Constitution, 
the  largest  private  holdings  in  excess  of  300 
hectares  (741  acres)  Is  subject  to  expropria¬ 
tion  if  claimed  legally;  virtually  all  of  the 
large  sugarcane  holdings  have  been  expro¬ 
priated. 

A  1961  study  showed  that  66  percent  of  the 
total  production  came  from  farms  with  less 
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than  7  acres  planted;  the  average  holding 
for  cane  growers  Is  less  than  10  acres. 


5.  Mill 


San  Cristobal.. 

E.  Zapata . 

El  Mante _ 

Xicotencatl— 

El  Potrero _ 

Los  Mochis — 

Rosales . — 

Independence. 

Atencingo . 

Tamazula - 


State 


Veracruz— 

Morelos . 

Tamaullpas. 

Tamaulipas. 

Veracruz.— 

Sinaloa . 

Sinaloa _ 

Veracruz— 

Puebla _ 

Jalisco _ 


Produo  Percent 
tion  total 
(tons) 


146, 252 

10.6 

76,  086 

5.5 

70,  814 

5.  1 

66,  641 

4.8 

62,  541 

4.5 

62,484 

4.5 

56,  047 

4.0 

55,  909 

4.0 

65, 245 

4.0 

44,619 

3.2 

Total  for  mills — 
Total  for  country. 


696, 637  50. 2 

1, 387,  794  100. 0 


BRAZIL 

Item  2.  Ten  largest  holdings  in  percent: 
1.2,  0.8,  0.7,  0.7,  0.7,  0.6,  0.6,  0.4,  0.4,  0.4. 

Item  5.  Ten  largest  mills  in  percent:  2.2, 
1.8,  1.8,  1.7,  1.6,  1.6,  1.5,  1.3,  1.3,  1.2. 

ARGENTINA 

Sugar  production  (1958) 

Percent 


2.  Ledesma _  5.  6 

San  Martin -  5. 1 

La  Esperanza _  3.  9 

Bella  Vista _ .'. -  2.  6 

Concepcidn _  2. 1 

Rio  Grande _  1-  8 

Las  Palmas -  1-  5 

Mercedes _  1-  5 

San  Pablo -  1-  4 

Los  Ralos _  1-  3 


Total— .  26.  8 


5.  Concepcion _  8.  6 

Ledesma _  7. 1 

La  Esperanza - - -  5.  2 

San  Martin - ’ -  5. 1 

Bella  Vista - -  4. 4 

La  Trinidad _ _  3.7 

La  Florida _  3.  3 

San  Pablo _  3.3 

San  Ana _  3.  3 

Los  Ralos - -  2.  9 


Total _  46.  9 


ECUADOR 

1.  Total  area  in  sugarcane  is  111,195  acres, 
of  which  only  48,370  acres  are  devoted  to 
sugar  production.  Remainder  planted  in 
panela  and  aguardiente  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption. 

2.  Commercial  sugarcane  producers: 

Percent 


San  Carlos _ 45.  81 

Azucarera  Valdez,  S.A _ 51.  07 

La  Familiar _  3. 12 


4.  The  three  sugar  enterprises  operate  their 
own  mills. 

5.  Mill  production: 

Percent 


San  Carlos _ 53.  51 

Valdez _ 43.  45 

La  Familiar _  3.  04 

GUATEMALA 

Percent 

2.  Pantaleon _  3.  27 

El  Baul _ _ _  2.  54 

Los  Tarros _  2.  30 

San  Victor _  2.  30 

Los  Cerritos _  2.  07 

El  Salto _  1.92 

Concepcion _  1.  73 

Torolita _  1.38 

Tulula _  1.27 

Velasquez _  .  98 


Total _ 19.  8 


6.  Only  known  citizenship  is  in  El  Salto 
in  which  Dorlon  family  owns  more  than  50 
percent  and  John  Armstrong  a  small  holding. 


BARBADOS 

2.  Two  largest  each  hold  3.5  percent  and 
third  holds  2.4  percent  of  acreage. 

5.  Largest  mills,  in  percent:  8.45,  7.17,  6.81, 
6.67,  6.55,  6.48,  6.41,  6.34,  6.32,  5.82. 

TRINIDAD 

Percent 


2.  Caroni,  Ltd _ ; - 33.7 

Ste.  Madeline  Sugar  Co - 17.2 

Trinidad  Sugar. -  4.  0 

Forres  Park,  Ltd -  •  8 

Peasants  Farmers _ 44.  3 

5.  Brechin  Castle _ 42. 18 

Ste.  Madeline _ 30.14 

Woodford  Lodge _ 11.  85 

Orange  Grove _  6.  52 

Reform _  5.  26 

Forres  Park _  4.  05 

KINGSTON 

2.  Proportion  of  Cane  Corp.: 

Percent 

West  Indies  Sugar  Co.,  2  largest - 22.5 

U.S.  Mill/Estate,  Bernard  Lodge -  4.4 


Other  7  average  between  2  and  3.2  percent. 

5.  WISCO’s  two  largest,  34.1  percent:  three 
produced,  6.7  percent;  four  produced,  5.0  per¬ 
cent;  one  produced,  3.8  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
Haiti,  according  to  the  State  Depart- 
mene,  the  daily  wage  of  a  field  hand  is 
81  cents.  That  does  not  necessarily  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  companies  but  is  the  country 
average. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true,  in 
view  of  this  situation,  that  this  is  possi¬ 
bly  the  worst  way  to  provide  foreign 
assistance  or  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
economy  or  the  people  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  quite  agree.  This 
is  a  pouring  in  of  money  at  the  top  to  a 
relatively  small  group  of  wealthy  people. 
It  is  the  wrong  way  to  give  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  action  is  in  direct  contradiction  of 
the  basis  and  principle  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress?  As  I  understand,  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  is  designed  to  help  all 
the  people  of  those  countries  by  building 
a  broad  economic  base,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  real  basis  for  resistance  to  com¬ 
munism. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  As 
I  understand,  the  purpose  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  to  build  up,  the  produc¬ 
tivity  and  prosperity  of  the  great  masses 
of  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
and  social  structure.  The  House  bill  pro¬ 
vides  the  reverse. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hickey  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  explain  why  we  have  to  pay 
any  subsidy  at  all? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  wondered 
about  that  a  great  deal,  myself;  and  if 
this  were  an  ideal  world,  I  should  like  to 
strike  out  the  whole  thing.  But  this  is  a 
real  world;  and  the  power  of  the  beet- 
sugar  producing  States  and  of  the  cane- 
sugar  producing  States  is  such  that 
although  we  consumers  of  sugar  form  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  the  interest  of  the  consumers  is 
diffused  and  is  relatively  weak;  and,  after 
14  years  in  this  body,  I  realize  that  we 


cannot  reform  everything  at  once.  So  I 
am  starting  with  the  foreign  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  we  are  giving  the  domestic 
sugar  producers  5  years  in  which  to  re¬ 
form.  If  I  am  still  here  at  the  end  of 
the  5  years,  we  shall  return  to  the  charge. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  certainly  hope  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  be  here  then. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  my  blessing 
to  be  here.  But  in  view  of  the  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
I  should  like  to  ask  whether  we  are  do¬ 
ing  this  because  of  a  scarcity  of  sugar 
in  this  country  or  in  order  to  promote  our 
foreign  policy  situation;  or  just  why  are 
we  doing  it  at  all? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  scarcity  is  arti¬ 
ficially  produced  by  setting  production 
and  import  limits.  The  problem  goes 
back  at  least  70  years,  to  the  period 
when  the  Senators  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senators  from  what  were  then  the 
beet  sugar  States  insisted  on  a  high  tar¬ 
iff  in  order  to  keep  out  some  Cuban  and 
Caribbean  sugar,  so  that  their  States 
could  grow  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar. 
Then  the  industry  developed  here  at 
home;  and  they  wanted  more  and  more 
and  more;  and  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
political  power;  and  most  of  them  are 
very  charming  gentlemen,  of  course,  and 
are  much  more  adept  politically  than  we 
who  represent  the  consuming  States. 
So  the  percentage  grown  at  home  has 
increased  through  the  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  the  Senator 
says  “they,”  is  he  referring  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  or  to  foreigners? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  To  Americans. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  I  am  referring 
to  the  subsidy  to  foreign  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  eliminate,  and  it  is  what  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  committee 
would  eliminate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  will  eliminate  the  subsidies  for  the 
foreign  production? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield.  First,  let  me 
say  that  although  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  takes  a  very  progressive 
view,  he  always  is  a  very  zealous  de¬ 
fender  of  the  interests  of  his  own  State. 
So  I  await  with  great  interest  what  he 
will  say;  but  before  he  says  it,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  hold  him  in  high  esteem. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
questions  propounded  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  wish  to  ask  a  hypothet¬ 
ical  question,  but  it  will  take  a  little  time 
to  lay  the  foundation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  not  take  too  much 
time. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  it  not  true  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  close  of  World  War  I,  in  the 
early  1920’s,  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumers  was  not  stable?  My  records 
shows  that  during  that  period  there  was 
fluctuation  in  the  price — for  example, 
in  1920  sugar  was  costing  the  housewives 
10  cents  a  pound,  and  then  the  price  rose 
to  26  cents  a  pound,  and  then  it  declined 
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to  7  cents  a  pound — all  within  a  period 
of  34  months. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  One  of  the  great  Sen¬ 
ators  in  this  body  during  that  period — he 
was  one  of  the  great,  progressive  liberals 
of  the  Nation,  along  the  line  of  La  Fol- 
lette  and  also  in  the  great  liberal  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois — was 
Senator  Edward  P.  Costigan,  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Tariff  Commission.  He  was  an  econ¬ 
omist  from  Harvard  University.  He  had 
been  a  Republican  and  a  Bull  Mooser; 
and  he  was  selected  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  serve  on  the  Tariff  Commission.  But 
when  Calvin  Coolidge  became  President, 
Senator  Costigan  could  not  stand  the 
tariff  policies  of  the  Coolidge  administra¬ 
tion,  so  he  resigned,  and  returned  to 
Colorado.  He  had  a  very  liberal  and  pro¬ 
gressive  Republican  background. 

As  a  young  man,  I  helped  elect  him  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1930.  He  formulated 
the  concept — and  this  may  be  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  asked  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island — of  supply-man¬ 
agement  control  of  a  farm  commodity 
that  needed  stabilization.  He  also  orig¬ 
inated,  back  in  1934,  the  concept  of  pro¬ 
duction  payments  to  farmers.  The  pre¬ 
mium  price  and  the  subsidy  were  estab¬ 
lished  because,  in  the  view  of  that  great 
humanitarian.  Senator  Costigan,  the 
peasants  and  the  peons  of  less  privileged 
countries  deserved  the  right  to  earn  a 
living. 

I  remember  that  the  Colorado  newspa¬ 
pers  of  that  day  finally  destroyed  that 
great  man. 

President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Cost- 
gan-Jones  Act  in  1934.  Now,  after  all 
these  years,  we  are  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  the  price  stability  established  under 
that  act.  I  remember  the  background  of 
that  legislation.  As  a  young  man,  I 
watched  its  progress.  What  has  been 
its  result  today?  After  28  years,  it  has 
given  us  price  stability.  It  is  true  that 
the  consumer  pays  more  than  the  world 
market  price - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  $550  million  a 
year  more,  plus  $73  million  in  production 
payments,  year  after  year  after  year. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Colorado,  which  is  the  second  largest 
sugarbeet  producing  State,  the  annual 
income  as  a  result  of  this  supply-man¬ 
agement,  production-payment  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  has  given  great  stability,  is 
$70  million,  from  which  the  Government 
collects  a  substantial  amount  in  income 
taxes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  it  is  a  fine  thing 
for  the  areas  which  produce  these  crops. 
But  what  about  the  forgotten  men  and 
women — the  consumers? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  point  out  that, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows,  he 
and  I  agree  on  almost  all  matters.  But 
as  I  listen  to  his  arguments  on  this  bill 
I  am  reminded  that  in  connection  with 
one  of  our  great  Colorado  reclamation 
projects,  he  had  in  mind  a  geographical 
area  where  the  water  would  have  had  to 
run  uphill.  I  think  the  trouble  was  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
reclamation  projects  of  our  area.  So, 
Mr.  President,  with  all  due  deference  to 


the  brilliant  speech  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  made,  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
really  grasped  the  significance  of  this 
program  to  the  consumers  of  the  Na¬ 
tion. 

During  all  these  years  the  price  of 
sugar  has  remained  relatively  stable, 
but  this  factor  is  not  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  As  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  when  we  consider 
the  commodity  price  index,  if  we  relate 
the  price  of  sugar  to  the  price  of  all  other 
foods,  we  find  that  in  1938  the  price  of 
sugar  was  4.38  cents  a  pound,  and  in 
1961  it  was  4.15  cents  a  pound.  So  there 
is  stability  in  the  price  of  sugar.  That 
is  why  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  asked  a  very  pertinent  question,  in 
my  opinion. 

The  present  price  stability  has  de¬ 
veloped  because  the  system  of  supply 
management  and  production  payments — 
except  for  wool,  a  system  not  generally 
applied  to  other  commodities — has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  stable  price  for  the  farmer 
and  for  the  refiner  and  for  the  consumer. 
Of  course  it  is  a  subsidy  system.  How¬ 
ever,  I  point  out  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  low  world  price  of  sugar,  we  are 
speaking  of  dump  sugar.  Fifty-seven 
million  tons  of  sugar  are  sold  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  a  fraction  is 
left  over  for  sale  to  the  United  States. 
The  price  paid  for  sugar  by  U.S.  consum¬ 
ers  under  our  stability  program  is  less 
than  the  price  paid  in  121.  nations  of  the 
world.  That  is  shown  by  the  recent  re¬ 
port  by  the  F.A.O. 

This  is  very  important.  It  is  not 
generally  understood  that  the  American 
consumer,  as  a  result  of  the  price  stabil¬ 
ization  program,  pays  a  lower  rate  than 
do  the  consumers  in  121  nations  of  the 
world.  I  did  not  want  to  take  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  time,  but  I  think  it  is  important, 
as  we  relate  the  cost  to  the  American 
consumer,  to  consider  the  stabilizing 
benefits  on  the  whole  economy. 

I  agree  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  it  is  a  tragedy  that  the 
money  paid  by  the  American  consumer 
is  not  getting  down  in  foreign  lands  to 
the  peasant  and  the  peon  who  ought  to 
have  it. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  committee  that 
we  should  abandon  the  premium  price  to 
our  foreign  friends,  if  I  correctly  under¬ 
stood  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  in  keeping  with  the 
30-year-old  policy  established  for  14  cer¬ 
tain  sugar-producing  countries  that  had 
small  permanent  quotas.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  to  say  we  are  going  to  take  away 
from  the  countries  in  the  Alliance  the 
premium  price  and  suddenly,  as  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  is  doing,  buy  at  the  world 
market.  I  do  not  think  such  a  policy  is 
good  for  us  morally. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  makes  a  good  point.  If  the  bene¬ 
fits  are  not  getting  into  the  hands  of 
the  peons,  the  people  who  do  the  work, 
but,  instead,  is  getting  into  the  hands  of 
the  small  group  of  rich  men  and  cor¬ 
porations  who  hold  the  land  tightly, 
there  ought  to  be  another  way  to  adjust 
it. 

For  almost  30  years  we  tried  to  help 


the  people  of  Cuba.  It  is  why  we  had 
a  premium  price.  It  is  why  Costigan, 
Jones,  and  other  men  fought  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  If  it  was  not  successful,  that  is 
not  our  fault.  If  the  hard-earned  money 
paid  by  U.S.  taxpayers  and  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers  has  not  been  used  to  improve 
housing  standards  of  foreign  workers — 
which  was  a  most  laudable  and  worthy 
purpose — but,  instead,  has  been  diverted, 
I  point  out  that  also  has  happened  in 
other  programs. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  first  reply? 

It  is  true  that  the  price  both  of  raw 
and  refined  sugar  has  been  relatively 
stable  over  a  period  of  time.  That  is 
true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  every 
year  since  1947,  with  the  exception  of 
1951,  that  price  has  been  very  ap¬ 
preciably  above  the  world  price.  It  has 
been  stable  at  a  high  price,  so  the  sta¬ 
bility  has  meant  constancy  in  the  toll 
levied  on  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  take  up  the 
points  of  the  Senator  in  turn. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  just  say  one 
thing  on  the  point  of  the  world  price. 
I  think  I  am  right  in  this  statement  that 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  recently  reported  that  the 
average  retail  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States — that  is,  what  the  consumer 
pays — was  5  cents  a  pound  below  the 
median  price  of  sugar  in  121  foreign 
nations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  reply  to  that? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  in  virtually  every  country 
the  price  of  sugar  is  rigged  against  the 
consumer  in  substantially  the  same  way 
as  it  is  rigged  in  the  United  States.  The 
truth  is  that  the  sugarbeet  industry 
was  heavily  subsidized  in  czarist  Russia, 
it  was  heavily  subsidized  in  the  Germany 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  it  is  subsidized 
now,  and  heavily  subsidized  inside  the 
British  Empire,  and  it  is  subsidized  in 
France.  There  is  some  mesmeric  in¬ 
fluence  that  the  sugar  producers  and 
lobbies  exercise  in  every  country.  I  hope 
the  United  States  can  begin  to  lead  the 
world  to  a  free  market. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  this  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  find  no  fault  with 
the  subsidy  program  so  far  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer  is  concerned,  because  I 
realize  the  havoc  that  would  be  caused 
if  the  supply  from  a  foreign  country 
were  cut  off  and  we  did  not  have  a  do¬ 
mestic  supply.  That  question  is  not  im¬ 
portant.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  said  that  for  30  years  it  has  been 
a  part  of  our  foreign  policy  and  there 
is  a  moral  factor  involved  in  our  paying 
this  subsidy.  He  stated  the  original 
motive  was  to  help  the  peons,  the  small 
people  on  the  plantations.  Now  we  find 
the  money  has  not  been  getting  down  to 
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them.  If  it  is  not  getting  to  them,  why 
is  it  not  moral  to  withdraw  the  money? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  original  purpose 
of  the  Costigan- Jones  Act  was  to  give 
stability  to  our  own  economy.  I  can  re¬ 
member  some  30  years  ago  when  the 
great  refiners  were  cutting  the  big  melon 
and  the  small  farmers  in  the  sugarbeet 
industry  were  getting  nothing.  I  can 
remember  when  farm  families — and  I 
am  not  talking  now  about  migratory 
workers,  but  whole  families — would  go 
out  and  work  on  the  farm  for  a  week, 
and  the  refiners  squeezed  the  farmers, 
who  in  turn,  squeezed  the  migratory 
workers.  Finally  there  emerged  a  Sup¬ 
ply  Management  Act,  which  stabilized 
the  sugarbeet  industry,  and  provided  a 
regular  and  decent  income  to  Colorado 
farmers  in  northeastern  Colorado,  the 
Arkansas  River  Valley  and  the  western 
slope  around  Fruita  and  Delta. 

In  1934  the  country  was  in  short  sup¬ 
ply.  We  could  not  grow  enough  for  our 
own  consumers.  We  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
cept  of  allocating  quotas  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  and  our  friends  in 
certain  underdeveloped  countries.  We 
had  a  concept  of  a  premium  price  to 
help  those  people.  That  was  the  con¬ 
cept.  It  has  continued  for  28  years. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  statement.  I  have  not  studied 
this  aspect  of  the  problem.  I  have  great 
confidence  in  his  interpretation  and 
analysis.  If  he  says  the  money  does  not 
go  to  the  people,  we  ought  to  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  it.  I  agree  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  am  not 
here  as  a  special  pleader  merely  because 
I  come  from  the  State  of  Colorado,  but 
we  have  historical  participation  in  the 
legislation  which  has  endured  for  28 
years.  It  has  given  us  price  stability. 
It  may  be  that  the  price  of  sugar  in  121 
nations  is  rigged,  but  we  are  not  con¬ 
fronted  here  with  a  theory,  but  a  con¬ 
dition.  We  have  got  to  do  something 
about  preserving  a  domestic  industry. 

I  remember  so  well  that  last  year  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  fought  to  save 
$150  million  from  going  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  people. 

It  is  my  own  opinion  that  we  should 
give  flexibility  to  the  President  and  let 
him  make  the  proper  allocations.  It  is 
my  information  that  since  we  enacted 
the  law  the  President  has  paid  the 
premium  price  to  certain  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  present  proposal  is  going  to  cre¬ 
ate  some  real  problems.  We  have  given 
allocations  to  some  countries,  and  now 
we  want  to  take  them  away  and  go  to 
the  world  price.  I  leave  it  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  if  there  has  not  been 
testimony  before  the  committee  that 
these  nations  will  be  hurt?  Can  they 
really  produce  sugar  at  2V2  cents  a 
pound  and  still  give  a  living  wage  to 
their  people?  Was  there  any  testimony 
along  that  line? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  asked  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  did  not  mean  to  interfere  with  his 
presentation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  him  do  so.  I  would  like  to  reply 
to  some  of  the  questions. 


First,  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
so  far  as  the  native  landed  aristocracy 
are  concerned,  they  have  not  passed  on 
any  appreciable  fraction  of  these  gains 
to  their  workers.  In  the  first  place,  in 
1960,  when  this  policy  was  first  adopted 
and  the  allocation  for  Cuban  sugar  was 
transferred,  what  happened  was  that  the 
sugar  was  purchased  from  what  was  in 
storage. 

This  amounted  to  an  outright  wind¬ 
fall  of  probably  $150  million  to  $200  mil¬ 
lion  to  those  speculators  and  millowners 
and  dealers  who  had  sugar  in  storage 
and  who  had  already  incurred  their 
costs. 

Since  that  time,  though  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  working  condi¬ 
tions,  every  bit  of  evidence  which  I  can 
obtain  indicates  that  the  full  benefits 
certainly  have  not  been  passed  on,  and 
in  many  cases  only  a  slight  fraction  have 
been  passed  on. 

So  far  as  the  native  aristocracy  in 
these  countries  is  concerned,  it  is  a  noto¬ 
rious  fact  that  the  profits  which  they 
make,  and  the  rents  which  they  collect 
are  not  reinvested  in  those  countries  but 
are  transferred  to  Europe,  generally  into 
numbered  and  anonymous  accounts  in 
Swiss  banks.  The  landed  aristocracy  of 
Latin  America  has  apparently  lost  faith 
in  its  own  future.  Instead  of  investing 
money  in  their  own  countries,  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  fears  that  ultimately  it  will  be 
dispossessed,  so  its  members  hide  away 
their  money  abroad  so  that  when  the  day 
comes  they  can  fly  to  Europe  and  enjoy 
life  on  the  French  Riviera  or  other 
places — and  by  that  very  act  they  make 
their  own  fate  more  certain  and  endanger 
democratic  institutions  and  capitalism 
as  we  know  it  throughout  Latin  America. 
They  bear  a  very  heavy  responsibility. 

Now  this  group  comes  in  to  plead, 
“What  about  the  poor  peons?”  They 
put  the  peons  forward  as  an  argument. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it;  it  is 
their  own  skins  they  are  trying  to  defend. 

Let  us  divorce  the  aid  program  from 
the  sugar  bill.  I  am  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I  believe  we  should  have 
adopted  some  program  such  as  that 
years  ago.  We  have  neglected  Latin 
America.  President  Kennedy  an¬ 
nounced  the  program  after  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica’s  needs  had  been  forgotten,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  push  forward  on  that  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  pointed  out,  the  theory  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  that  we  shall 
build  prosperity  from  the  bottom,  that 
we  shall  help  the  peons  in  respect  to  pro¬ 
ducing  more  agriculturally,  with  a  wider 
distribution  of  land,  better  education, 
better  housing,  credit  unions,  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  the  rest. 

Certainly  there  is  no  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  poured  into  the  hands 
of  a  small  group  of  people  at  the  top  and 
the  amount  of  benefit  provided  for  the 
workers  at  the  bottom. 

Do  not  let  any  one  convince  the  Senate 
of  that. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  would  be  far  better  for  us  at  this 
time  to  determine  whether  it  is  true  that 
sugar  can  be  produced  in  these  areas  at 
2V2  cents  a  pound?  I  am  not  at  all  dis¬ 
puting  the  conclusion  of  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois,  but  does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  think  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to 
investigate  the  question  of  going  into  the 
world  market  and  buying  sugar  at  a  cost 
of  2y2  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  first  place,  the 
world  price  is  2.7  cents  a  pound.  In  the 
second  place,  if  the  United  States  were 
to  buy  large  quantities  of  course  the 
world  price  would  rise. 

We  are  not  asking  that  the  difference 
between  the  present  world  price  of  2.7 
cents  and  the  domestic  price  be  recap¬ 
tured  to  the  Treasury.  We  are  merely 
asking  that  the  difference  between  the 
world  price,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the 
domestic  price  be  recaptured  to  the 
Treasury.  If  the  world  price  should  rise, 
as  I  think  it  would  somewhat,  the 
amount  to  be  recaptured  by  the  Treasury 
would  diminish  by  that  amount. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  my  information 
that  when  we  talk  about  the  world  price 
we  are  talking  about  dump  sugar,  which 
is  about  5  million  tons  and  which  has  no 
relationship  to  about  57  million  tons  in 
these  countries  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  real  point  I  make  is  this:  Is  it  a 
wise  policy,  after  we  have  followed  an¬ 
other  policy  for  so  many  years,  to  buy  on 
the  world  market?  What  would  we  do 
to  the  people  who  produce  sugar? 

I  am  mindful  of  the  able  Senator’s 
comment.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  find 
some  way  of  benefiting  the  people  if  we 
can? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  we  can  do  that 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  the  Senator 
have  the  Alliance  for  Progress  go  into 
the  sugar  program  in  this  fashion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  The  Alliance 
for  Progress  ought  to  go  into  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  ip  the  various  countries 
and  help  the  people  at  the  lowest  part 
of  the  economic  scale. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  in  some  of  these  countries 
the  sugar  industry  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  economy,  for  the  workers. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Naturally. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  historic  democratic  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  way  to  build  prosperity 
inside  the  United  States  is  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  up  rather  than  from  the  top  down. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  refers  to 
the  “trickle  down”  theory. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct,  the 
“trickle  down”  theory.  It  happens  that, 
so  far  as  the  sugar  program  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  have  adopted  the  “trickle 
down”  theory  abroad.  I  believe  we 
should  adopt  the  theory  of  building  up 
from  the  bottom  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  say  to  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois,  that  was  not  the  basic 
philosophical  concept  of  Senator  Costi¬ 
gan  when  he  created  the  Sugar  Act. 
That  great  Senate  leader  was  seeking 
to  help  the  people  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  economic  scale.  He  had  the  same 
concept  of  building  from  the  bottom  up. 
If  this  program  has  failed,  there  should 
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be  another  way  to  accomplish  the  de¬ 
sired  result. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  program  cer¬ 
tainly  has  failed.  The  other  way  is 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  agree  with  that  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  long  list  of  other 
countries  in  the  House  bill  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  quota  at  a  $56  a  ton  subsidy  un¬ 
til  after  Castro  came  to  power  in  Cuba. 
There  was  no  provision  for  any  country 
other  than  Cuba  until  after  we  broke  re¬ 
lations  with  Castro,  with  some  minor  ex¬ 
ceptions.  These  additional  countries 
have  no  vested  right  to  our  largess  at 
$56  a  ton  subsidy.  And  they  have  been 
told  that  time  and  time  again. 

There  were  political  reasons  why  we 
adopted  the  program  with  respect  to 
Cuba.  In  a  war  with  Spain  we  had  con¬ 
quered  Cuba  and  we  felt  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  some  •  protection  to  Cuba 
even  though  it  was  outside  the  American 
Nation,  exactly  as  we  felt  it  necessary 
to  give  some  protection  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

The  Philippines  would  be  unaffected 
by  my  amendment  now,  in  the  Senate 
bill,  because  the  price  of  sugar  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  treaty  with  that  country.  The 
amendment  in  the  Senate  bill  would 
cover  the  Cuban  quota,  which  is  to  be 
distributed,  plus  a  gradual  tapering  off 
on  some  325,000  tons  which  go  to  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois,  as  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that  we  should 
not  put  the  money  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  people  who  are  rich.  It  seems  to  me, 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  going  into 
the  world  market,  considering  the  testi¬ 
mony  given  before  the  committee,  we  are 
now  asked  to  say,  “We  place  the  stamp 
of  approval  on  production  of  sugar  at 
2.5  or  2.7  cents  a  pound.”  This  alarms 
me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  say  that  we  should 
go  to  the  world  market,  to  the  free  mar¬ 
ket.  As  we  increase  the  demand  for  for¬ 
eign  sugar,  the  price  in  the  world  market 
naturally  will  rise. 

There  is  now  no  shortage  of  sugar. 
Almost  every  country  which  appeared 
before  us  claimed  it  had  a  surplus  of 
sugar.  There  are  probably  10  million 
tons  of  sugar  in  storage  at  the  present 
time.  That  seems  to  be  the  world  figure. 
There  is  a  world  surplus  which  we  could 
get,  not  merely  the  10  million  tons  sold 
but  also  the  10  million  tons  in  storage. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
rose  to  comment  on  the  Senator’s  bril¬ 
liant  presentation  is  that  I  knew  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  the  Costigan- 
Jones  bill.  Senator  Costigan  was  a  great 
man  and  a  great  thinker.  I  know  he  was 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  sugar  industry, 
or  the  refiners. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  He  was  really  think¬ 
ing  not  only  of  the  farmers  of  America 
but  also  of  the  farmers  of  other  nations, 
whom  he  was  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Senator  Costigan  was 
a  great  man.  One  of  the  many  fine 
things  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
done  has  been  his  support  of  Senator 
Costigan. 


The  Senator  will  remember  that  the 
Costigan- Jones  bill  was  introduced  at 
about  the  time  of  the  NRA.  It  was  really 
an  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Act  to  sugar. 

I  wish  to  credit  Senator  Costigan  with 
the  best  of  motives.  There  were  peculiar 
conditions  so  far  as  Cuba  was  concerned, 
and  also  his  own  area  in  the  mountain 
district.  I  think  it  was  found  that  the 
NRA  was  an  economic  mistake.  It  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  reduction  in  output  and  the 
maintenance  of  prices  above  a  competi¬ 
tive  level,  and  if  it  had  been  continued 
it  would  have  permanently  shackled 
American  industry.  I  personally  wel¬ 
comed  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  at  the  time.  I  had  a  very  minor 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  NRA 
for  a  few  months  and  came  to  that  con¬ 
clusion  while  I  was  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  further  observation? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Some  27  or  28  years 
ago,  when  I  used  to  observe  the  debate 
from  the  Senate  gallery,  I  discussed  the 
National  Recovery  Act  with  Senator 
Costigan.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the 
National  Recovery  Act  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  I  do  not  think  he  had  any  idea 
of  linking  the  principle  of  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Sugar  Act  with  the  National 
Recovery  Act,  because  he  was  not  a  be¬ 
liever  in  the  National  Recovery  Act. 
That  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  in  the  National  Recovery  Act  case. 
As  a  young  man  I  well  remember  con¬ 
sulting  with  Senator  Costigan.  I  was 
about  to  go  to  work  for  the  NRA.  Sen¬ 
ator  Costigan  said  to  me,  “John,  if  I  were 
you,  I  would  go  home  and  sleep  on  it 
before  you  accept  the  position.  I  think 
the  National  Recovery  Act  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional.” 

I  returned  to  Colorado.  So  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  impression  that  Sena¬ 
tor  Costigan  attempted  to  relate  the 
Sugar  Act  in  any  way  to  the  National 
Recovery  Act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  may  not  have 
done  so  consciously,  but  it  was  built  in 
the  same  pattern  of  restriction  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  order  to  maintain  price. 

HOUSE  BILL  MAKES  CHANGE  IN  CUBA  MORE 
DIFFICULT 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  if  the  House  bill  were  to  be¬ 
come  law  and  we  were  to  assign  definite 
quotas,  whether  permanent  or  tempo¬ 
rary,  to  individual  countries,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  us  ever  to  get  Cuba 
back  into  the  family  of  democratic  na¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  the  House  bill 
would  cut  the  so-called  permanent  quota 
of  Cuba  from  2M>  to  IV2  million  tons. 
Prior  to  1960  Cuba  sent  us  more  than  3 
million  tons.  That  reduction  would  in¬ 
evitably  be  used  by  the  Cuban  Commu¬ 
nists  to  support  the  argument  that  Cuba 
had  nothing  to  hope  for  by  throwing  off 
Castro. 

Furthermore,  by  building  up  quotas  in 
other  countries,  we  would  give  those 
other  countries  a  vested  interest  in  keep¬ 
ing  Castro  in  power,  because  if  Castro 
were  to  be  ousted,  they  would  lose  their 
temporary  quota.  Therefore  they  would 
have  a  vested  interest  in  seeing  that 


Castro  was  not  ousted.  While  there 
might  be  some  whose  patriotism  would 
surmount  their  pocketbook,  on  the  whole 
the  pocketbook  would  be  extremely 
strong,  and  we  would  at  least  dampen 
the  anti-Communist,  anti-Castro  move¬ 
ment  in  the  various  countries. 

SENATE  BILL  SAVES  $150  TO  $160  MILLION 
A  YEAR 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  adopted  the  administration  plan 
which  I  urged  last  year  and  which  is 
also  the  plan  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  At  long  last  we  have 
the  principle  that  American  importers 
will  buy  sugar  at  the  world  price  so  far 
as  foreign  imports  are  concerned.  The 
Government  would  collect  the  difference 
between  the  domestic  price  and  the  for¬ 
eign  price  plus  freight  and  tariff,  or  $66 
a  ton  more  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  It  would  receive  about  $145  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  from  what  was  formerly  the 
2V2  million  ton  Cuban  quota.  It  would 
receive  about  $4  million  a  year  in  the 
first  year,  rising  to  $17  million  in  the 
fifth  year,  from  tapering  off  the  premium 
paid  for  330,000  tons  to  Latin  American 
countries,  other  than  Cuba,  which  had 
previous  quotas.  It  would  ultimately, 
therefore,  save  from  $150  million  to  $160 
million  a  year  for  5  years,  which  comes 
to  $750  million  or  $800  million. 

SENATE  BILL  WOULD  HELP  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS 

One  of  the  great  problems  before  us 
is  the  adverse  balance  of  payments.  Our 
balance  of  payments  is  adverse  to  us  to 
the  extent  of  between  $3  billion  and  $4 
billion  a  year.  That  is  not  an  adverse 
balance  of  trade  but  an  adverse  balance 
of  payments.  By  the  imposition  of  the 
tariff,  returning  the  surplus  price  to  the 
Treasury,  we  would  decrease  the  ad¬ 
verse  balance  of  payments  by  $150  to 
$160  million  a  year.  That  is  important. 
Every  $150  million  counts.  We  are  not 
strong  enough  to  throw  $150  million  a 
year  out  the  window.  The  Senate  bill 
would  not  only  help  our  financing,  which 
is  difficult  enough  at  best,  but  it  would 
also  help  our  balance  of  payments.  I 
believe  it  would  also  help  our  foreign 
relations,  because  there  would  not  be  so 
much  pulling  and  hauling  to  get  in  un¬ 
der  the  favored-country  plan,  which  I 
think  is  degrading  to  foreign  countries, 
and  exposes  us  to  a  great  deal  of  pres¬ 
sure,  which  is  not  very  beneficial. 

So  from  every  standpoint  I  think  the 
proposal  is  a  wise  move.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  other  features  of  the  bill  with  which 
I  am  not  in  complete  agreement,  but  I 
am  willing  to  postpone  these  questions 
to  another  day  and  another  year.  I  will 
let  public  opinion  in  the  future  decide 
them.  I  hope  we  hold  fast  to  those  basic 
principles. 

SENATE  SHOULD  NOT  YIELD  TO  HOUSE 

I  warn  the  country  what  Senators  are 
very  well  aware  of.  If  we  pass  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  and  it  goes  to  con¬ 
ference,  we  shall  be  engaged  in  a  terrific 
struggle  with  the  conferees  of  the  House. 
Twice  the  House  has  put  us  in  a  bind, 
sending  to  the  Senate  at  the  last  minute 
a  bill  and  insisting  that  we  must  take 
its  bill  or  have  no  bill.  I  hope  that  the 
conferees,  whoever  they  may  be,  will  go 
armed  with  a  determination  never  to 
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yield,  and  with  a  firm  resolve  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  support  them  if  they 
do  not  give  an  inch. 

If  by  any  chance  the  conferees  should 
compromise  and  come  back  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
no  bill  at  all.  The  present  law  expires 
at  midnight  on  Saturday.  If  surrender 
is  the  only  way  we  can  get  a  bill,  I  say, 
“Do  not  surrender.  Let  us  do  without 
a  bill.”  In  the  process  the  American 
consumer  would  be  helped.  Possibly 
there  might  be  some  pressures  from  the 
domestic  producers  to  obtain  passage  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows,  does  he  not,  that  the  major  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  is  the  provision  requiring  that 
the  difference  between  the  import  price 
and  the  world  price  go  into  the  Treasury, 
where  it  can  be  paid  back  out  as  though 
it  were  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram?  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  sup¬ 
ported  the  position  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  stated  when  the  sugar  bill 
was  previously  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  not  only  voted  for  that 
position,  but  he  made  a  speech  for  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
T0Ct 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows  I  am  sincere  with  him  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  always  sincere. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
gives  me  more  than  I  claim  for  myself. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  state  only  the 
exact  truth. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  realizes  that  it  is  important  to 
some  of  us  who  come  from  sugar-produc¬ 
ing  States  that  we  have  a  sugar  bill. 
We  are  confronted  with  a  more  difficult 
problem  against  the  House  conferees 
than  is  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who 
comes  from  a  State  in  which  it  is  not 
particularly  important  whether  there  be 
a  sugar  bill  or  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  not 
be  interpreted  in  the  other  body  as  a 
sign  that  the  Senator  is  hoisting  the 
white  flag.  I  do  not  think  he  is  hoisting 
a  white  flag.  I  can  say  without  undue 
self-praise  that  there  are  a  good  many 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  believe  some  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  who  will  not  hoist  the  white  flag, 
but  who  will  oppose  to  the  death  any  bill 
which  comes  back  with  a  big  subsidy  to 
foreign  producers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  assure  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  that  I  am  not  hoisting  any 
white  flag,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
to  conference  on  the  basis  on  which  the 
two  Appropriations  Committees  are  now 
talking,  namely,  that  either  one  House 
will  do  what  the  other  House  wants  or 
there  will  be  no  conference.  In  confer¬ 
ences,  if  one  side  goes  in  determined  not 
to  yield  on  any  point  whatever,  the  re¬ 


sult  is  often  a  deadlock,  in  which  no 
agreement  can  be  reached.  The  Senator 
knows  about  the  difficulties  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  with  the  two  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees.  The  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  cannot  make  a  loan,  for  example, 
because  of  that  difficulty.  We  are  also 
in  danger,  because  of  that  difficulty,  of 
having  Federal  employees  not  being  able 
to  draw  their  pay  on  payday.  That  is 
because  of  what  I  believe  to  be  an  arbi¬ 
trary  position.  It  can  be  contended  on 
the  House  side  that  its  position  is  not 
arbitrary,  although  I  disagree  with  that. 

I  hope  the  Senator  realizes  that  in 
going  to  conference  on  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  as  there  is  on  this  point,  as  well  as 
on  others,  we  might  as  well  not  ask  for 
a  conference  if  we  are  to  go  into  con¬ 
ference  with  the  firm  determination  not 
to  consider  the  other  point  of  view. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  there  may  be  some 
other  features  of  the  bill  on  which  a 
compromise  could  be  reached.  However, 
we  surrendei’ed  to  the  House  in  1960,  and 
we  surrendered  to  it  in  1961.  It  is  time 
now  for  the  House  to  yield  to  us.  That 
would  be  a  fair  compromise.  We  cannot 
surrender  year  after  year.  There  must 
be  some  meeting  of  minds. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  realizes  that  we 
did  not  surrender  to  the  House  on  this 
point  last  year.  Last  year  on  this  issue 
we  lost  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  One 
of  the  reasons  we  lost  was  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  came  out  against  us  on  this  issue. 
The  Senator  knows  that  the  President’s 
supporters  stated  that  they  would  vote 
against  the  position  the  Senator  is  tak¬ 
ing  because  the  President  felt  that  that 
position  should  not  prevail.  We  have 
the  President’s  support  on  our  side  in 
conference  this  year.  We  will  have  that 
provision  in  conference  this  year.  Last 
year  it  was  not  even  in  conference. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  not  passed 
it  yet.  The  shadow  of  the  conference 
committee  was  heavy  upon  us  as  we  de¬ 
bated  it  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  has  just 
yielded  the  floor  "and  deserves  a  great 
deal  more  credit,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate  on  one 
vital  phase  of  this  bill.  Under  this  bill, 
we  are  going  to  put  in  the  Treasury  $145 
to  $150  million  which  had  previously 
been  a  subsidy  for  foreign  producers. 
The  taxpayers  will  gain  that  $150  mil¬ 
lion.  That  is  one  of  the  many  magnifi¬ 
cent  contributions  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  has  made,  and  I  warmly  commend 
him  for  this  achievement.  It  is  the 
achievement  of  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance,  also,  of  course,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  the  achievement  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  also. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  my  intention 
to  join  the  forces  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  if  the  conference  report  should 
come  back  yielding  to  the  position  taken 
by  the  House. 

The  sugar  bill  passed  by  the  House 
could  be  the  greatest  victory  for  the 
Communists  in  Latin  America  since  the 
Bay  of  Pigs. 


By  dividing  up  the  former  Cuban  sugar 
quota  on  an  earmarked  basis  among  a 
large  number  of  Latin  American  nations, 
the  House-passed  sugar  bill  would  vir¬ 
tually  cement  the  Castro  regime  in 
power. 

Sugar  is  the  backbone  of  the  Cuban 
economy.  The  key  question  we  face  in 
Latin  America  is :  How  can  Cuba  be  freed 
of  the  Castro  regime  and  brought  back 
to  the  family  of  free  nations? 

If  the  former  Cuban  quota  is  divided 
up  among  a  number  of  countries,  this 
will  establish  a  powerful,  subsidized 
vested  interest  up  and  down  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  favor  of  keeping  Castro 
in  power. 

The  sugar  operators  who  would  bene¬ 
fit  from  these  subsidized  quotas  would 
have  strong  financial  inducement  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  Cuba,  know¬ 
ing  that  a  new,  democratic  Cuban  gov¬ 
ernment  would  cost  them  millions  of 
dollars. 

Under  the  House  bill  over  half  Cuba’s 
former  share  of  the  U.S.  market  would  be 
allotted  permanently  to  other  countries. 
Some  1 .5  million  tons  of  the  Cuban  quota 
would  be  divided  up  temporarily  among 
a  favored  list  of  countries,  six  of  them 
in  Latin  America.  This  temporary  ar¬ 
rangement  would  provide  an  especially 
strong  incentive  for  maintaining  the 
Castro  regime  in  power. 

When  the  Sugar  Act  was  first  passed, 
Cuba  supplied  98  percent  of  America’s 
needs.  We  had  a  close  trading  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Cuba,  in  which  our  agricul¬ 
tural  and  manufacturing  output  was  in 
effect  exchanged  for  Cuban  sugar. 

The  most  important  helping  hand  that 
the  United  States  can  hold  out  to  the 
people  of  Cuba  is  to  make  sure  that  this 
mutually  beneficial  sugar  arrangement 
can  be  reestablished  overnight  when  the 
Castro  regime  is  deposed. 

The  administration  sugar  bill,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
sets  aside  nearly  all  the  former  Cuban 
quota  and  provides  that  it  be  filled  by 
any  friendly  producing  country  on  a 
sound,  efficient,  first-come,  first-served 
basis.  This  would  strengthen  the  world 
sugar  market  and  would  make  it  possible 
to  reestablish  the  Cuban  sugar  quota 
on  that  happy  day  when  the  Castro  re¬ 
gime  is  ousted. 

The  House  bill  on  the  other  hand  picks 
and  chooses  among  our  allies — with  no 
apparent  reason  except  on  the  basis  of 
extensive,  well-financed  lobbying — and 
establishes  new  quotas  with  most  of  the 
former  sugar  quota. 

By  so  doing  it  provides  a  powerful 
economic  incentive  for  those  countries 
to  discourage  opposition  to  Castroism  in 
Cuba. 

So  we  see  that  the  House-passed  sugar 
bill  would  virtually  cement  the  Castro 
regime  into  power.  In  addition  it  creates 
new  enemies  of  those  countries  whose 
demands  for  a  quota  were  not  met,  and 
will  not  satisfy  for  long  even  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  received  generous  treatment. 

The  bill  is  discriminatory  to  our  gen¬ 
eral  commercial  policy  of  eliminating 
preferences  and  opening  our  trade  to  all 
countries  on  the  widest  base  possible. 
Let  us  examine  the  differences  between 
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it  and  the  Senate  bill,  which  has  the  co¬ 
sponsorship  of  36  of  my  colleagues. 

The  administration  bill  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  proposed 
that  an  import  fee  be  levied  on  all  sugar 
entering  the  United  States  from  foreign 
nations  other  than  the  Philippines — with 
which  we  have  special  treaty  arrange¬ 
ments — which  would  equalize  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  world  market  prices  and 
the  higher  U.S.  price.  We  have  extended 
the  benefits  of  our  price  support  system 
for  sugar  to  other  countries  for  many 
years.  We  do  not  do  this  with  other 
farm  products — we  could  not  afford  to. 
We  have  done  it  in  sugar  for  special  rea¬ 
sons — when  the  Sugar  Act  was  first 
passed,  Cuba  supplied  98  percent  of  our 
requirements,  and  we  had  a  close  trading 
arrangement  with  that  country.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  Cuba  bought  our  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses,  at  our  price,  and  we  bought  her 
sugar.  Other  countries’  quotas,  based  on 
their  historic  share  of  our  market,  were 
so  small  that  it  cost  us  little  to  extend 
to  them  the  same  benefits  which  we  gave 
to  Cuba.  The  situation  is  different  today. 

Cuba  is  no  longer  our  sugar  source,  so 
we  must  look  for  our  supplies  elsewhere; 
and  we  must  do  it  on  such  a  basis  that 
when  Cuba  returns  to  the  free  world  she 
will  be  able  to  compete  on  an  even  basis 
with  the  other  sugar  producers  of  the 
world.  This  we  cannot  do  if  we  continue 
to  pay  a  premium  of  some  $56  a  ton  on 
the  sugar  which  we  import. 

The  administration  bill  provides  that 
these  subsidies  be  eliminated  gradually 
for  those  countries,  other  than  Cuba, 
which  have  basic  quotas  under  the  act 
and  have  geared  their  production  in  some 
measure  to  the  U.S.  market.  The  sub¬ 
sidy  on  these  basic  quotas  would  be 
phased  out  over  a  5-year  period,  to  allow 
countries  to  adjust  production  down¬ 
ward,  if  that  is  necessary,  and  to  enable 
them  to  turn  their  land  into  crops  for 
which  they  are  better  suited.  They  have 
benefited  from  our  price  support  for 
sugar  for  many  years,  but  their  total 
benefits,  in  the  year  just  prior  to  the  de¬ 
fection  of  Cuba,  amounted  to  only  $13 
million.  This  is  not  a  large  amount  in 
terms  of  their  total  foreign  trade,  and 
they  should  suffer  little  injury.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  will  obtain  a  larger  mar¬ 
ket  in  this  country  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposals  than  they  have  ever 
had. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provides  that 
Cuba’s  former  share  of  the  market  be 
placed  in  a  “global”  quota,  which  could 
be  filled  by  any  friendly  country  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  This  would 
provide  a  new  market  of  over  2.5  billion 
tons  to  countries  which  are  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  sugar  economically,  and  would  not 
encourage  overproduction  in  countries 
which  can  only  produce  if  they  are  sure 
of  obtaining  a  subsidized  premium  price, 
as  would  the  House  bill.  In  effect,  we 
would  be  enlarging  the  world  market  by 
almost  a  third.  With  demand  increased 
by  one-third,  prices  should  advance  on 
the  world  market,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
sugar  producing  countries. 

Let’s  look  at  the  situation  from  a  fi¬ 
nancial  standpoint.  In  1961  we  im¬ 
ported  sugar  from  20  foreign  countries, 
and  we  paid  them  a  total  of  over  $200 


million  in  excess  of  the  world  market 
price.  This  was  gold  going  out  of  our 
own  Treasury.  A  part  of  it  came  back, 
it  is  true,  as  they  purchased  goods  from 
us.  But  at  the  present  moment  we  have 
a  serious  balance-of -payment  problem, 
and  we  have  to  husband  our  funds  as 
never  before.  Under  the  Senate  bill 
most  of  this  $200  million  would  be  paid 
into  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury, 
where  it  would  be  available  for  appropri¬ 
ation  by  the  Congress  to  supplement  the 
assistance  which  we  are  giving  to  coun¬ 
tries  all  over  the  world  to  help  them  with 
their  economic  development  programs, 
or  for  other  purposes. 

The  foreign  aid  needs  are  so  great  that 
every  dollar  must  be  wisely  spent.  This 
is  why  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
why  I  think  he  has  so  very  well  pointed 
out  that  imposing  a  premium  price  on 
sugar  is  an  unjustifiable  kind  of  foreign 
assistance,  because  the  money  will  go 
to  plantation  owners  who  are  extremely 
wealthy  and  who  comprise  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  population  in  their  re¬ 
spective  countries. 

Almost  none  of  it  will  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  schools,  hospitals,  roads, 
or  industi'ial  development,  which  those 
countries  need.  Neither  will  it  be  used 
for  the  development  of  a  sane  and  bal¬ 
anced  agriculture,  which  they  need. 
Their  foreign  aid  needs  are  so  great  that 
they  require  all  of  these  benefits. 

I  recognize  that  the  money  we  have 
paid  out  for  sugar  has  helped  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  sugar  laborers  in  the 
producing  countries;  that  not  all  of  it 
has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  mill 
owners.  But  sugar  workers  may  need 
help  less  than  some  other  workers  in 
those  countries.  Sugar  may  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  highest  priority  in  a  country’s 
development  plans.  Where  increased 
production  of  sugar  can  be  attained  only 
on  the  payment  of  a  premium  price,  I 
seriously  question  whether  it  should  be 
encouraged,  and  whether  it  represents 
the  best  use  of  the  country’s  resources. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sound  econom¬ 
ics  alone,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Senate  bill  are  infinitely 
preferable  to  those  of  the  House  bill. 
However,  political  issues  are  equally  im¬ 
portant  in  the  present  world,  and  the 
House  bill  evades  the  principal  issue  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  today. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  key  question 
is;  How  shall  we  bring  Cuba  back  to  the 
free  world? 

We  all  realize,  and  even  the  House  bill 
recognizes,  that  we  must  provide  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  Cuban  sugar  in  the  United 
States  when  the  Cuban  people  throw  off 
the  Castro-Communist  regime.  Is  it 
wise,  then,  for  this  Nation  to  set  up  a 
sugar  supply  system  so  organized  that  a 
Communist  Cuba  will  serve  the  economic 
interest  of  free  nations?  The  House 
bill  would  place  in  conflict  the  political 
and  economic  interests  of  many  nations 
and  would  discourage  opposition  to  a 
Castro-Communist  Cuba. 

It  would  be  a  blow  to  the  Cuban  people 
who  oppose  Castro  and  would  provide 
him  with  persuasive  arguments  that  the 
West  is  no  longer  holding  out  its  hand  to 
the  Cuban  people,  but  has  deserted  them. 


and  would  cause  them  to  believe  that 
their  only  recourse  is  to  remain  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  This  cannot  be  allowed. 
Making  the  Cuban  quota  available  to  all 
friendly  countries  on  a  nondiscrimna- 
tory  basis  would  diminish  the  buildup  of 
vested  interests  and  would  provide  Cuba 
with  the  opportunity  to  reenter  the 
U.S.  Market. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  position  he  has 
taken  with  respect  to  the  foreign  policy 
implications  of  the  bill.  I  am  completely 
in  accord  with  his  view  that  the  Senate 
must  not  accept  the  House  bill  if  there 
is  anyway  to  get  around  it,  because  to 
do  so  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
foreign  policy  in  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
to  say  that  there  would  be  a  saving  to 
the  taxpayer  of  well  in  excess  of  $100 
million  if  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
were  passed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
completely  correct.  The  saving  has  been 
estimated  at  between  $140  and  $180 
million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  because  foreign 
sugar  would  be  bought  at  the  world 
price,  instead  of  a  subsidy  being  paid  to 
foreign  governments  for  the  purchase  of 
their  sugar. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
This  amount  would  be  paid  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
a  clear  gain  to  the  American  taxpayer 
if  the  Senate  bill  were  accepted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senate  bill  is  an  economy  measure. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  It  is 
clearcut. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  excuse  is  there  for 
paying  the  world  price  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  formerly  had  no  quotas,  if  to 
do  so  will  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
well  over  $100  million? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  justification  is 
very  slight,  indeed.  I  suppose  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  this  is  one  way  of  assisting 
friendly  nations.  As  I  have  tried  to 
bring  out  in  the  colloquy  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois,  this  is  the  worst  way 
to  do  it.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which 
to  assist  economic  development.  We 
know  what  the  wealthy  plantation 
owner,  in  many  cases,  have  done  in  mak¬ 
ing  profits  which  they  invest  abroad. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  It  is  in 
the  record.  It  is  admitted  and  agreed 
to.  We  know  that  the  sugar  workers, 
by  and  large,  are  poorly  paid.  But  even 
if  they  would  benefit  substantially  by 
the  proposal  of  the  House,  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  not  a  balanced,  sensible,  or 
rational  way  to  develop  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  economy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  if  a  subsidy  were  paid,  the 
feudal  lords  who  operate  the  plantations 
would  pass  the  benefits  on  to  their 
workers? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge. 
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Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  a  great  deal  of 
concern  has  been  expressed  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  quotas  were  changed,  that 
would  be  most  distressing  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Cuba’s  coming  back  into  the 
family  of  Western  nations;  and  that  we 
ought  to  hold  Cuba’s  quota  as  a  kind  of 
bait,  so  to  speak.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Senate  bill  provides  for  a  5-year  phase¬ 
out  of  the  premium  price  which  would 
be  paid  on  Cuba’s  sugar.  Unless  Cuba 
came  back  within  5  years,  she  would 
come  back  with  no  advantage  over  any 
other  country  and  would  have  to  com¬ 
pete  at  the  world  market  price.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  we  are  not  offering  anything  to 
Cuba  as  an  incentive  to  her  coming  back, 
unless  she  comes  back  in  5  years.  If 
she  came  back  in  1  year,  she  would  re¬ 
ceive  80  percent  of  her  quota;  in  2  years, 
60  percent,  until  in  5  years  there  would 
be  nothing  for  Cuba.  So  what  is  held 
out  to  Cuba? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  dis¬ 
agree  more  with  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  on  the  facts.  I  disagree  very 
much  on  the  interpretation  of  the  facts 
or  what  the  facts  signify. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  If  the  Senator  dis¬ 
agrees  on  the  facts,  he  does  not  know 
what  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  what  is  in 
the  bill.  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  the  Senate  bill 
will  foreclose  Cuba  from  the  world  mar¬ 
ket.  I  say  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  she 
will  be  able  to  compete  far  better  than 
she  could  if  her  quota  were  primarily 
assigned  to  other  countries,  which  is  the 
situation  which  will  develop  if  the  House 
bill  is  passed.  The  Senate  bill  would 
knock  that  out. 

Second,  there  is  the  probability,  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  assurance,  that  if  a 
friendly  democratic  regime  should  re¬ 
gain  power  in  Cuba,  we  would  make  ad¬ 
justments  and  do  what  we  could  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  situation  which  would  enable  Cuba 
to  participate  in  the  American  market. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  As  things  stand 
now,  Cuba  will  be  phased  out  with  every¬ 
one  else,  whether  she  has  supplied  us  or 
not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Cuba  is  under  the 
House  bill  permanently  excluded.  Un¬ 
der  the  Senate  bill,  she  would  not  be 
locked  out. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Congress  could 
change  the  act  at  any  time  it  desired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Congress  could 
change  the  act,  but  it  would  be  extraor¬ 
dinarily  difficult  to  do  so  once  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  countries  have  been  given  a 
permanent  quota  and  can  wholly  count 
on  it.  We  would  be  in  a  position  of 
alienating  a  number  of  friendly  Latin 
American  countries. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  it  not  true  that  as 
to  all  offshore  sugar,  the  cheapest  to 
bring  to  this  country  is  the  Cuban  sugar? 
Therefore,  if  Cuba  sells  at  the  world 
price,  the  net  price  they  would  get 
in  the  U.S.  market,  because  of  the  low 


freight  rates — and  freight  is  an  item  in 
the  cost  of  sugar — would  still  make  it 
better  for  them  to  sell  at  the  world  price? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  absolutely  correct.  There 
is  no  question  that  Cuba,  essentially, 
has  one  of  the  most  efficient  potential 
operations.  Also,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  wisely  pointed  out,  it  has 
a  tremendous  advantage  with  respect  to 
transportation. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  is  another  nation  which  would 
benefit  from  the  Senate  bill.  It  has  a 
new  democratic  regime  and  needs  our 
support  and  assistance.  Seventy  per¬ 
cent  of  its  foreign  exchange  is  based 
on  sugar.  It  needs  time  to  diversify. 
The  House  bill  would  provide  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  with  a  quota  of  350,100 
tons.  Under  the  administration’s  global 
quota  plan  the  Dominicans  could  expect 
to  sell  almost  all  their  surplus  sugar  in 
this  country  because  of  their  favorable 
geographic  location  and  low  production 
costs.  It  is  the  same  advantage,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  pointed  out, 
which  Cuba  would  enjoy  if  she  over¬ 
threw  the  Castro  regime. 

The  administration  proposals  would 
serve  the  needs  of  the  United  States  for 
a  regular  supply  of  sugar.  By  coinci¬ 
dence,  in  19G0,  when  the  Cuban  supply 
was  cut  off,  other  suppliers  had  great 
surplus  stocks  available.  This  is  no 
longer  the  case.  For  the  last  year,  sugar 
has  been  shipped  to  the  United  States 
straight  from  the  mill.  Any  disaster 
in  one  of  the  proposed  quota  countries 
could  result  in  an  interruption  of  our 
supplies.  The  United  States  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  any  unnatural  situa¬ 
tion,  such  as  flood,  drought,  war,  or 
strikes,  for  our  sugar  supply.  It  is  much 
more  preferable  for  suppliers  to  have 
available  their  choice  of  the  whole 
world’s  supplies  for  their  needs.  Then, 
if  a  stoppage  occurs  in  the  flow  from 
one  source,  additional  quantities  are 
readily  available  elsewhere. 

The  administration  recommendations 
of  recapture  of  the  quota  premiums 
through  the  import  fee  and  the  global 
quota  make  sense. 

This  will  increase  Treasury  receipts 
by  at  least  $130  million  a  year  and  thus 
will  improve  the  U.S.  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  position  by  that  amount.  It  will 
provide  an  assurance  of  sugar  supplies 
when  and  as  they  are  needed.  It  will 
avoid  discrimination  by  the  United 
States  between  nations  that  are  friendly 
to  us.  Also,  it  will  be  a  demonstration 
by  the  Cuban  people  that  the  United 
States  has  not  deserted  them,  but  stands 
ready  to  welcome  Cuba  back  into  the 
family  of  free  nations  whenever  the  bur¬ 
den  of  communism  can  be  thrown  off. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  that  Congress  should  pass  the 
administration  sugar  bill  by  June  30,  or 
let  the  present  program  expire. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  expires  June  30. 
Unless  Congress  acts,  the  existing  pro¬ 
gram  of  foreign  quotas  and  subsidies  will 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  price  of  sugar 
to  the  consumer  will  drop. 

Now  backers  of  the  House  bill  are  try¬ 
ing  to  put  a  gun  to  our  heads  by  send¬ 
ing  over  their  bill  just  a  few  days  before 
the  old  program  expires. 
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I  say,  let  the  present  program  expire 
if  the  administration  bill  is  not  enacted 
by  June  30. 

There  is  talk  of  extending  the  present 
program  for  30,  60,  or  90  days.  We  tried 
that  last  year,  and  what  was  the  result? 
In  the  end,  all  the  main  features  of  the 
bill  devised  by  the  House  committee  were 
adopted. 

This  year,  the  pressure  of  time  is  on 
the  side  of  those  who  favor  the  admin¬ 
istration  bill.  The  bill  has  wide  cospon¬ 
sorship  in  the  Senate,  and  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Finance  Committee,  where 
hearings  were  held  on  a  rush  basis. 

I  wish  to  serve  notice,  here  and  now, 
that  I  will  strongly  object  to  any  action 
to  continue  the  present  program  or  to 
adopt  the  House  sugar  bill  in  any  form. 
There  can  be  no  compromise  between 
earmarked  subsidies  to  foreign  producers 
and  the  administration  plan. 

The  Senate  bill  is  sound  and  workable. 
It  is  fair  to  consumers  and  taxpayers. 
In  addition,  it  is  fair  to  all  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers,  since  it  treats  them  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  It  should  be 
enacted  by  Congress. 

But  if  it  is  not,  the  logical  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  let  the  present  law  expire.  One 
result  might  even  be  to  give  the  long- 
suffering  American  consumer  a  break 
with  a  lower  price  for  sugar. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  conferees  re¬ 
port  to  us,  if  they  report  that  they  have 
yielded  to  the  House  position,  I  think 
that  would  be  a  provocation  for  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  talk  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  because  I  think  this 
issue  should  be  explained  to  the  country; 
and  I  am  one  Senator  who  expects  to 
take  quite  a  long  time  to  discuss  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  if  it  comes  to  us  in  that 
condition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  two  excellent  articles  by 
Jack  Steele,  who  has  done  a  superb  job 
in  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  last 
several  days.  The  articles  report  on  the 
amounts  which  sugar  lobbyists  are  being 
paid  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  now 
evading  the  legal  reporting  requirements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Top  Sugar  Lobbyists  Fail  To  Report  Fees 
(By  Jack  Steele) 

The  U.S.  sugar  industry’s  top  lobbyists 
failed  today  to  comply  with  a  Senate  Finance 
Committee  order  to  report  the  fees  and  ex¬ 
penses  they  collect  to  influence  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion. 

This  was  disclosed  as  the  Senate  prepared 
to  approve,  possibly  later  today,  an  admin¬ 
istration-backed  sugar  bill  which  would  kill 
some  of  the  huge  foreign  sugar  quotas  and 
premium  prices  for  imported  sugar  voted  last 
week  by  the  House. 

But  the  Senate  bill  would  curtail  only 
slightly  the  hefty  benefits  paid  to  domestic 
sugar  producers  and  refiners — and  passed 
along  ultimately  to  the  Nation’s  consumers 
in  higher  sugar  prices. 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  who  demanded  the  lobbying  re¬ 
ports,  accused  the  representatives  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  of  ducking  the 
committee’s  questions. 

But  there  appeared  to  be  little  the  Senate 
could  do  about  their  failure  to  comply,  since 
the  lobbying  act  passed  by  Congress  is  riddled 
with  loopholes  under  which  few  lobbying 
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groups  report  what  they  actually  spend  to 
influence  legislation. 


Lobbyist  May  Get  $118,000  ip  Hill  Passes 

Sugar  Bill — Dominican  Republic  Also 

Would  Net  $23  Million 

(By  Jack  Steele) 

A  lobbyist  who  represented  Dominican 
sugar  interests  here  in  Washington  during 
the  Trujillo  regime  may  collect  a  $118,000  fee 
if  Congress  enacts  a  House-passed  bill  which 
would  give  a  $23  million  “windfall”  to  the 
island’s  sugar  producers. 

His  fees — some  of  which  he  apparently  has 
not  been  able  to  collect — are  among  the 
highest  disclosed  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee’s  widening  probe  of  sugar  bill  lobby¬ 
ists. 

Dominican  officials  said  today  the  lobby¬ 
ist  was  fired  last  year  as  lobbyist  for  the 
Dominican  Sugar  Commission  after  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  Dictator  Rafael  Leonidas 
Trujillo.  The  commission  represents  the 
island’s  sugar  producers.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  production  had  been  controlled  by  the 
Trujillo  family. 

The  lobbyist’s  contract  called  for  a  $40,000- 
a-year  retainer  from  the  commission,  plus  a 
contingent  fee  of  25  cents  a  ton  for  all 
Dominican  sugar  sold  in  the  United  States. 

How  much  the  lobbyist  collected  before  his 
contract  was  canceled  was  disputed.  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  said 
the  lobbyist’s  fees  had  run  about  $95,000  a 
year. 

Dr.  S.  Salvador  Ortiz,  president  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  said  the  lobbyist  had  collected 
$57,000  last  year,  but  was  claiming  $118,000 
more. 

Dr.  Ortiz  said  the  Dominican  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  had  refused  to  pay  the  lobbyist  his 
25-cents-a-ton  contingent  fee  after  the 
Eisenhower  administration  had  withheld  the 
premium  sugar  price  as  part  of  the  economic 
sanctions  against  the  Trujillo  regime. 

Dr.  Ortiz  said  the  lobbyist  now  was  trying 
to  colect  $118,000  of  this  contingent  fee  on 
grounds  that  the  House-passed  bill  would 
restore  to  Dominican  producers — not  includ¬ 
ing  the  exiled  Trujillo  family — nearly  $23 
million  of  this  penalty.  The  Kennedy  ad¬ 
ministration  has  opposed  this  feature  of  the 
bill. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  yesterday 
approved  an  administration  backed  bill 
which  would  kill  this  $23  million  windfall 
for  the  Dominicans — and  presumably  the 
lobbyist’s  fee. 

The  Senate  bill,  expected  to  go  to  the  floor 
tomorrow,  also  would  kill  the  House  plan 
to  distribute  most  of  the  former  Cuban  sugar 
quota  to  11  foreign  nations  which  have 
high  paid  Washington  lobbyists.  Instead  it 
would  set  up  a  global  quota  under  which 
this  sugar  would  be  bought  at  world  market 
prices. 

The  Senate  measure  gradually  would  end 
the  practice  of  paying  premium  sugar  prices 
to  all  foreign  producers — prices  which  ulti¬ 
mately  increase  the  price  of  sugar  to  U.S. 
consumers. 

The  lobbyist’s  name  first  cropped  up  in 
the  Finance  Committee’s  hearings  on  the 
sugar  bill  last  Saturday. 

Senator  Douglas  revealed  that  the  lobbyist 
had  circulated  a  memo  among  some  commit¬ 
tee’s  members  reporting  his  claims  for  un¬ 
paid  fees  against  the  Dominicans. 

Dr.  Ortiz  testified  that  the  lobbyist’s 
claims  amounted  to  $136,000,  but  told 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  today  the 
amount  was  actually  $118,000.  He  said  the 
Dominican  Sugar  Commission  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  paying  it. 

He  said  the  Dominicans  no  longer  wanted 
a  contingent  fee  arrangement  with  any 
lobbyists. 

A  Chicago  lawyer  who  now  represents  the 
Dominican  Sugar  Commission,  said  his  flat 
fee  is  $2,000  a  month — $24,000  a  year. 


Several  other  lobbyists  also  reported  con¬ 
tingent  fee  arrangements. 

A  Washington  lawyer  who  represents  the 
Colombian  sugar  producers,  said  he  was  paid 
a  $15,000  a  year  retainer,  plus  a  sliding  scale 
of  fees  ranging  from  50  cents  a  ton  to  25  cents 
a  ton. 

His  fee  under  the  House  bill,  which  would 
give  Colombia  a  35,000-ton  quota,  would  be 
$27,500. 

Another  lobbyist  filed  reports  with  the 
Justice  Department  showing  he  will  collect 
at  least  $37,000  a  year  in  fees  and  expenses 
for  representing  sugar  producers  of  Ecuador 
and  the  British  West  Indies.  He  reported  no 
contingent  fees. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
no  sugar  is  grown  in  Massachusetts,  but 
two  good  sized  cane  sugar  refineries  are 
located  there.  Therefore,  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  because  of  the  fact  that  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  provides  larger 
quotas  for  bringing  in  sugar  already  re¬ 
fined  in  foreign  countries  than  does 
either  the  House  bill  or  the  original  ad¬ 
ministration  bill.  Since  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  is  fairly 
well  fixed,  every  ton  of  refined  sugar 
brought  into  our  country  means  just 
that  much  less  work  for  our  own  re¬ 
fineries.  Under  the  House  bill  there 
are  quotas  for  importing  about  66,000 
tons  of  refined  sugar.  Now  we  find  that 
the  Senate  committee’s  proposal  con¬ 
tains  a  provision  for  importing  over  385,- 
000  tons  of  refined  sugar. 

Cane  sugar  refining  is  important  to 
Boston.  It  is  the  third  largest  commod¬ 
ity  moving  through  that  port,  where 
there  are  two  large,  modern  plants,  em¬ 
ploying  over  1,000  persons.  That  means 
a  payroll  of  over  $7  V2  million  a  year  to 
Boston. 

These  cane  sugar  companies  have  al¬ 
ready  suffered  severe  financial  blows 
from  their  losses  in  Cuba.  Now  it  is 
proposed,  by  means  of  the  bill  brought 
before  the  Senate,  to  reduce  by  about 
half  a  million  tons,  the  amount  of  cane 
sugar  available  for  them  to  refine.  That 
would  take  away  from  the  American  re¬ 
fineries  more  sugar  than  is  brought  into 
the  port  of  Boston  in  a  whole  year;  $60 
million  worth  of  business  would  thus  be 
taken  away  from  American  refineries  by 
the  new  Sugar  Act. 

Just  why  does  this  situation  face  us? 

The  principal  matter  at  issue  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  a  new  Sugar  Act  this  year  is  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota.  It  is  a  very  major 
issue,  because  we  used  to  get  about 
one-third  of  our  sugar  from  Cuba.  Of 
course,  the  Cuban  sugar  was  all  cane 
sugar.  After  much  discussion,  the  whole 
U.S.  sugar  industry  came  to  fairly  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  about  what  should  be 
done.  Under  this  agreement,  the  do¬ 
mestic  beet  industry  would  receive  a  25- 
percent  increase  in  its  annual  quota — 
over  one-half  million  tons.  The  impor¬ 
tant  fact  to  remember  is  that  beet  sugar 
is  turned  into  its  finished  product  in  one 
process  right  at  the  beet  mill.  Cane 
sugar  is  first  turned  into  so-called  raw 
sugar  at  the  sugar  mill  near  where  it  is 
grown,  and  then  is  shipped  to  places, 
such  as  Boston,  where  it  is  refined  into 
the  finished  product.  Thus,  if  we  trans¬ 
fer  the  can-sugar  quota  to  the  beet-sugar 
quota,  we  reduce  by  that  much  the 
amount  of  sugar  to  be  handled  by  re¬ 


fineries  such  as  those  in  Boston.  To  in¬ 
sure  that  that  work  will  not  be  taken 
away  by  the  new  bill  from  U.S.  factories, 
the  underlying  basis  for  the  agreement 
on  a  V2 -million-ton  expansion  in  the 
beet-sugar  industry  was  that  the  option 
to  import  already  refined  sugar  would  be 
reduced  by  about  that  amount.  The 
representative  of  the  whole  U.S.  domes¬ 
tic  sugar  industry  testified: 

The  elimination  of  this  option  was  a  key 
provision  in  the  industry  program.  Without 
it  an  accord  could  not  have  been  reached. 

This  reduction  in  foreign  refined  sugar 
quotas  will  not  hurt  our  friends  abroad. 
It  will  not — and  I  want  to  emphasize 
this — reduce  by  a  single  pound  the 
amount  of  sugar  which  any  country  may, 
under  its  quota,  bring  into  the  United 
States.  It  merely  means  that  the  sugar 
would  be  shipped  in  raw  form,  instead 
of  in  refined  form.  All  these  countries 
are  fundamentally  raw-sugar  producers. 
The  elimination  of  the  Cuban  refined 
sugar  quota  would  still  allow  some  re¬ 
fined  sugar  to  be  imported  by  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  produce  beet  sugar. 

I  speak  as  I  do  because  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  Boston  of  the  sugar-refining 
business  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
this  provision  will  not  materially  affect 
the  countries  from  which  the  raw  cane 
sugar  is  brought.  Therefore,  I  hope  the 
conferees  will  reach  a  conclusion  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  our  refineries 
to  continue  to  produce  refined  sugar, 
which  means  so  much  to  the  port  of 
Boston,  its  refineries,  and  the  thousand 
or  more  persons  therein  employed. 

Mi’.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  and  able  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  statement. 
He  and  I  cosponsored  an  amendment, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  give  the 
sugar  refineries  in  the  United  States  and 
their  employees  an  opportunity  to  refine 
raw  sugar  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Today,  the  sugar  mills  in  the 
United  States  are  operating  at  only  80 
percent  of  capacity.  This  increased  im¬ 
portation  of  raw  sugar,  rather  than  re¬ 
fined  sugar,  will  give  the  sugar  refinery 
employees  in  the  United  States  3  weeks 
additional  employment,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  alarmed  about  the  economy  of 
the  Nation,  and  when  unemployment 
rates  are  still  high. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  by  far 
the  best  sugar  bill  reported  during  the 
brief  period  of  time  that  I  have  served 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  House  bill  has  only  one  feature 
which  I  think  is  an  improvement  over 
the  bill  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
reported,  and  it  is  the  one  which  would 
require  a  greater  percentage  of  the  sugar 
which,  is  brought  into  the  United  States 
to  be  brought  in  in  raw  form,  rather 
than  in  what  is  known  as  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  sugar.  In  other  words,  the 
employees  in  the  United  States — rather 
than  employees  in  a  foreign  country — 
will  then  refine  the  sugar,  and  the  sugar 
mills  in  the  United  States — rather  than 
sugar  mills  overseas — will  refine  the 
sugar. 
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We  do  not  make  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments  to  any  sugar  mill  for  refining 
sugar  The  compensatory  payments  are 
made’  only  for  the  production  of  the 
.cane  sugar  or  the  sugarbeets. 

In  the  Finance  Committee,  I  sug¬ 
gested  this  amendment;  and  there  was 
great  support  for  it  when  it  was  offered, 
with  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  some  length  there;  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  thinking  of  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  at  that  time  was 
that  the  issue  could  best  be  resolved  in 
conference,  and  that  thereby  the  con¬ 
ferees  would  have  some  basis  for  achiev¬ 
ing  unanimity  of  opinion. 

After  listening  to  the  discussion  in  the 
Finance  Committee  by  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senators  who  will  be  the  Senate 
conferees,  I  felt  it  was  wise  to  rest  our 
case  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees;  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  able  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Dela-ware 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
will,  in  the  conference,  take  this  matter 
into  careful  consideration;  and  I  know 
they  feel  as  do  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  I,  and  as,  in  my  opinion, 
do  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives — namely, 
that  we  should  do  the  best  we  can  for 
the  sugar  industry  employees  in  the 
United  States  and  for  the  sugar  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  should  elimi¬ 
nate,  insofar  as  practicable  under  our 
existing  laws  and  treaties,  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  direct  consumption  sugar. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  contribu¬ 
tions  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  has  made. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
heartily  support  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  has 
taken  such  a  continuing  and  construc¬ 
tive  interest  in  the  legislation  before  us. 
The  work  which  he  has  done  with  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  State  of  New  York. 

New  York  State  is  the  largest  center 
of  cane  sugar  refining  in  the  world. 
There  are  five  huge  refineries  in  the  port 
of  New  York. 

The  New  York  cane  sugar  refiners 
provide  direct  employment  for  almost 
5,000  persons,  with  an  annual  payroll 
in  excess  of  $25  million. 

The  port  of  New  York  and  supporting 
services  benefit  substantially  from  ship¬ 
ments  to  these  refineries.  In  1960,  sugar 
ranked  first  among  inbound  commodities. 
That  year,  over  1,345,000  short  tons  of 
sugar,  valued  at  over  $170  million  were 


brought  into  the  port.  Over  150  ships 
were  required  to  bring  this  much  sugar 
to  New  York. 

Housewives  buying  package  sugar,  and 
bakers,  bottlers,  canners,  confectioners, 
ice  cream  manufacturers,  and  other  food 
processors  located  in  New  York  State 
and  surrounding  areas  rely  heavily  on 
these  refineries  to  fill  their  divergent 
sugar  needs.  New  York  leads  all  other 
States  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  con¬ 
sumed.  In  1961,  consumption  amounted 
to  over  1.8  billion  pounds  of  refined 
sugar,  about  10  percent  of  the  national 
total.  New  York  and  other  cane  sugar 
refiners  supplied  about  92.5  percent  of  all 
the  refined  sugar  distributed  in  the 
State.  . 

Mr.  President  the  sugar  industry  of 
New  York  is  greatly  dependent  upon 
world  trade.  We  receive  almost  all  of 
the  raw  sugar  refined  in  New  York  from 
foreign  countries.  The  Sugar  Act  be¬ 
fore  us  today  is  the  program  by  which 
we  maintain  the  flow  of  this  vital  raw 
product  into  our  port. 

I  share  the  disappointment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
Finance  Committee  has  maintained  the 
provision  whereby  Cuba  can  bring  re¬ 
fined  sugar  into  the  United  States.  This 
creates  quite  a  serious  competitive  prob¬ 
lem  for  our  domestic  refineries  in  the 
Northeast,  particularly  because  of  the 
expansion  which  the  Finance  Committee 
has  also  encouraged  of  the  production 
of  beet  sugar  in  other  areas  of  our 
Nation. 

The  other  body  did  not  have  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  its  sugar  bill.  I  think  it  is  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  interest  of  American 
workers  and  a  vital  American  industry. 
Under  the  present  tense  conditions  of 
our  relations  with  Cuba,  I  see  no  reason 
for  retaining  it.  I  hope  that  at  some 
point  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
the  quota  for  refined  sugar  or  “white” 
sugar  will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  on  other  grounds,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  committee  bill  and 
I  hope  that  we  will  have  a  suitable  and 
reasonable  Sugar  Act  before  that  omi¬ 
nous  deadline,  12  midnight  this  Saturday 
night. 

I  therefore  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  his  recommendation 
that  in  the  conference  with  the  other 
body  on  the  bill  before  us,  the  conferees 
from  the  Senate  accept  the  House  pro¬ 
vision  which  eliminated  Cuba’s  refined 
sugar  option  and  restricted  refined  sugar 
imports  from  other  foreign  countries. 
Unless  this  is  done,  an  important  indus¬ 
try  in  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  de¬ 
prived  of  its  raw  material  and  its  pro¬ 
duction  will  suffer. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  em¬ 
phasize  one  final  point.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  or  reduction  of  the  refined  sugar 
options  of  foreign  countries  will  not  re¬ 
duce  foreign  sugar  quotas  one  iota. 
Foreign  countries  will  be  permitted  to 
sell  as  much  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market  as 
before,  but  it  will  be  in  raw  form,  not 
refined. 

The  making  of  raw  sugar  is  a  major 
industry.  The  refining  of  sugar  in  the 
tropics  will  therefore  not  materially 
promote  industrialization  in  foreign 
countries.  The  making  of  raw  sugar  in¬ 
volves  the  cutting  and  grinding  of  the 
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cane  to  extract  the  juice.  This  requires 
huge  mills.  This  juice  is  then  evapo¬ 
rated,  filtered,  clarified,  and  crystallized 
into  raw  sugar,  brown  crystals  which  re¬ 
tain  a  protective  film  of  molasses.  In 
this  form,  it  is  shipped  to  our  plants  for 
refining. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Cayuga  County,  N.Y.,  group  which  is 
interested  in  sugar  production  has  in¬ 
dicated  to  me,  through  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Representative  John  Taber  of 
New  York,  their  satisfaction  with  and 
support  for  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  JAVITS,  and  Mr. 
MORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  have  been  trying  to 
obtain  the  floor  since  2  o’clock.  It  is 
perfectly  all  right  to  yield  for  a  question, 
but  Senators  take  5  or  10  minutes  to  make 
speeches.  I  insist  on  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Sena¬ 
tor  may  yield  only  for  a  question.  The 
Chair  thought  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  had  yielded  the  floor,  and 
attempted  to  recognize  a  Senator. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
I  can  make  my  statement  in  the  form  of 
a  hypothetical  question.  I  appreciate 
that  my  colleagues  are  trying  to  obtain 
the  floor,  and  I  shall  take  only  about 
30  seconds. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
whether  I  am  to  understand  his  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  that  he  has  refrained  from  of¬ 
fering  an  amendment  because  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  refineries — and  we  have  25 
percent  of  the  refinery  capacity  in  New 
York  State,  involving  extensive  employ¬ 
ment — can,  in  his  view,  better  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  having  them  dealt  with  in 
conference  rather  than  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  answer  is 
“Yes.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  desire 
me  to  state  that  I  agree  with  his  view¬ 
point?  If  so,  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  is  rather  a  strange  legislative 
concept  that  a  question  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  committee  and  not  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate,  but,  in  some 
way,  is  to  be  delegated  to  and  dealt  with 
by  a  conference  committee?  Does  not 
the  Senator  think  that  is  an  unusual 
legislative  process? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  author  of  the  bill  has 
some  objections  here  and  some  objec- 
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tions  there.  The  whole  theory  is  to  put 
the  bill  into  conference,  and  from  the 
refineries’  point  of  view — and  that  is  all 
I  am  interested  in — that  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  GORE.  Why  does  not  the  Senator 
offer  the  amendment  and  let  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reach  some  conclusion?  It  is  un¬ 
usual  to  present  a  problem  and  then 
say,  “I  really  do  not  want  the  Senate 
to  take  a  position  on  it,  but  leave  it  to 
the  conference  committee.”  Why  leave 
it  to  the  conference  committee? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  that,  so  far  as 
my  remarks  are  concerned,  I  did  not  say 
I  left  it  to  the  conferees. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  make  a  statement  and 
offer  an  amendment,  without  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska’s  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
identified  as  “6-26-62 — B.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  26,  line  23,  to  strike  out  the 
period  and  the  quotation  mark  at  the 
end  thereof  and  add  the  following: 
and  in  order  that  the  regulation  of  com¬ 
merce  provided  by  this  Act  shall  not 
result  in  excessive  prices  to  consumers, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  such  additional 
allowances  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the 
amount  of  sugar  determined  to  be  needed 
to  meet  requirements  of  consumers.” 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  change  the  place 
where  the  amendment  would  be  effec¬ 
tive  by  making  it  read  “on  page  26,  line 
19,”  and  striking  out  the  words  “and  the 
quotation  mark  at  the  end  thereof”. 
That  is,  I  substitute  “19”  for  “23,”  and 
strike  out  the  words  “and  the  quotation 
mark  at  the  end  thereof.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Morton’s  amendment  as  modified 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  line  19,  strike  out  the  period 
and  add  the  following:  and  In  order  that 

the  regulation  of  commerce  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  not  result  in  excessive  prices  to 
consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
additional  allowances  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  to 
be  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers.” 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  changed  the  susbtance  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  but  merely  the  place  in  the  bill  at 
which  it  is  offered.  I  do  so  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  my  amednment 
designated  “A”.  I  discussed  the  amend¬ 
ment  with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 


the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  it  was  felt  it  could  not  be 
accepted. 

I  also  pointed  out  in  the  hearings  that 
I  had  some  misgivings  about  this  amend¬ 
ment  because  it  required  a  floor  of  100 
pounds  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar. 
That  is,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  required  to  set  quotas  at  100 
pounds  per  capita.  The  consumption  of 
sugar  is  well  over  that  amount,  being  at 
103, 104,  or  105  pounds  per  capita.  How¬ 
ever  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat 
tumbled  in  this  country.  The  same 
thing  could  happen  to  sugar,  and  I  think 
that  would  be  a  dangerous  thing. 

However,  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  restates  the  purpose  of  the  1948 
act  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Secretary 
to  see  that  there  is  enough  sugar  so  that 
excessive  prices  to  consumers  are 
avoided. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  take  this  amendment  to 
conference. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  offer:  I  am  not  sure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  the  proposed  legislation 
be  speedily  enacted.  Therefore,  I  shall 
take  little  time. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
for  holding  hearings  this  year  on  this 
important  subject.  I  express  my  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of 
of  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
The  committee  held  long  hearings  and 
heard  many  witnesses. 

We  are  indebted  to  many  individuals, 
including  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  all  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance,  and  certain  other  Sen¬ 
ators  who  were  very  helpful.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Serge 
Benson,  of  our  committee  staff,  were 
very  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  this 
afternoon  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  Sugar  Act.  I  shall  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  is  a  sectional  argument.  I 
fear  that  it  is.  I  believe  it  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  the  entire  Nation  that  the 
act  not  expire. 

There  is  a  great  sugar  industry  in 
this  country.  The  farmers  who  are  now 


raising  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  are 
entitled  to  the  certainty  of  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  act.  The  processors  like¬ 
wise  are  entitled  to  such  assurance. 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some,  I 
believe  it  is  clear  that  this  has  been  a 
good  law  and  that  it  has  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumers  and  of  all  the 
people  of  the  country.  When  the  Amer¬ 
ican  housewife  goes  shopping,  sugar  is 
the  best  bargain  available  in  the  store. 
There  has  been  a  constant  supply  of 
sugar  at  a  very  reasonable  price  at  all 
times,  including  emergencies  such  as  the 
Suez  crisis. 

The  sugar  industry  has  operated  with¬ 
out  a  subsidy.  In  that  statement  I  take 
as  my  definition  of  a  “subsidy”  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  Treasury  there  is  paid  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  a  commodity.  That  is 
not  true  in  the  case  of  sugar.  Not  only 
do  the  consumers  of  sugar  buy  it  at  a 
reasonable  price,  a  price  which  has  in¬ 
creased  very  little  in  the  past  10  or  15 
years,  but  also  they  pay  the  entire  cost. 

Under  this  program  the  U.S.  Treasury 
ends  each  year  with  a  profit  of  $15 
to  $18  million.  It  is  a  good  law.  It 
has  served  the  country  well,  and  it  ought 
to  be  extended. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  suggest  a 
filibuster  to  kill  a  law  which  does  not 
specifically  operate  in  their  States  will 
think  twice  before  resorting  to  such  dras¬ 
tic  and  unfair  action,  which  cannot  be 
supported  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Very  modest  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  expansion  of  the  sugarbeet  indus¬ 
try  of  this  country.  Our  population  has 
grown  a  great  deal.  We  live  in  a  day 
with  many  agricultural  problems.  Many 
crops  are  in  great  surplus.  Thousands 
of  farmers  seek  the  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  of  the  sugar  which  is  con¬ 
sumed  daily  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  proposed  expansion  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  takes  place,  the  imports 
from  foreign  countries  still  will  repre¬ 
sent  40  percent  of  our  sugar  supply.  At 
a  time  when  billions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  to  support  agriculture,  is  there 
anyone  to  suggest  that  we  deny  to  Amer¬ 
ican  producers  40  percent  of  the  market 
for  automobiles?  For  wheat?  For  cot¬ 
ton?  For  shoes?  For  steel?  I  think 
not. 

The  meager,  modest  expansion  which 
is  to  be  granted  to  the  sugarbeet  in¬ 
dustry  is  well  justified.  Because  of  the 
growth  of  our  population,  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  consumption  of  sugar  will  be 
increased  by  160,000  tons  each  year  in 
the  next  5  years.  The  domestic  portion 
of  the  increase  would  be  65  percent  un¬ 
der  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
committee  bill,  or  104,000  tons  increase 
per  year.  Approximately  three-fourths 
of  that,  or  some  78,000  tons,  would  go  to 
the  beet  area.  This  means  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  that  65,000  tons  be  set 
aside  in  an  acreage  reserve  to  serve  areas 
which  do  not  have  in  any  significant 
amount  a  sugarbeet  economy  at  this 
time  can  be  carried  out.  Added  to  those 
65,000  tons  there  would  be  an  additional 
13,000  tons  of  sugarbeet  expansion  else¬ 
where. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  be  an  orderly 
expansion.  The  House  bill  provided  for 
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u  beet  reserve  of  50,000  tons  a  year  for 
new  areas,  and  provided  that  the  domes¬ 
tic  producers  be  given  63  percent  of  the 
growth  factor.  It  was  anticipated  that 
this  would  make  possible  one  new  mill 
a  year  in  the  sugarbeet  area  for  the  next 
5  years. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
recommends  raising  the  annual  reserve 
from  50,000  tons  to  65,000  tons,  and 
raising  the  percentage  growth  factor 
which  would  go  to  domestic  producers 
from  63  percent  as  provided  in  the  House 
bill  to  65  percent.  I  hope  that  these 
figures  will  prevail  in  the  conference. 
This  will  mean  that  perhaps  as  many  as 
seven  new  mills  can  be  provided  in  the 
select  area  might  benefit  by  passage  of 
entirely  possible  there  will  not  be  that 
many,  but  there  might  be. 

This  proposal  calls  for  a  modest  in¬ 
crease.  After  all,  we  are  legislating  for 
all  of  American  agriculture.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  sugarbeet  industry  should 
not  be  on  the  basis  that  some  favored, 
select  area  might  benefit  by  passage  of 
the  law.  If  we  are  to  have  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  sugarbeet  industry,  it  ought 
to  be  in  a  sufficient  amount  so  that  some 
general  and  fair  application  could  be 
made  in  all  the  areas  which  could  qual¬ 
ify  as  potential  producers. 

As  I  stated,  I  shall  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  time.  It  is  important  that  the 
bill  be  enacted  hurriedly. 

In  the  great  State  of  Nebraska,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part, 
there  are  2V2  million  acres  of  irrigated 
lands.  Only  77,000  of  those  acres  are 
planted  to  sugarbeets.  In  the  county  in 
which  I  happen  to  live,  the  farmers  are 
permitted  to  raise  a  meager  1,468  acres 
of  sugarbeets.  There  are  90,000  acres 
of  irrigated  land,  and  at  a  minimum  the 
farmers  could  use  an  acreage  allotment 
of  9,000  acres. 

In  our  immediate  vicinity,  in  the  two 
counties  to  the  west  and  one  to  the  east, 
the  farmers  are  asking  for  from  37,000 
to  50,000  acres  more  of  beet  land. 

I  could  continue,  and  point  out  the 
facts  about  the  great  Republican  Valley 
in  Nebraska,  south-central  Nebraska, 
and  parts  of  north-central  Kansas.  For 
every  acre  that  was  taken  out  of  other 
production  and  placed  into  beet  produc¬ 
tion  we  would  lessen  our  problem  of  sur¬ 
pluses  that  much. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  important  to 
the  great  State  represented  in  part  by 
the  present  Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Met¬ 
calf],  It  is  important  to  all  States  be¬ 
cause  it  has  served  the  consumer  well. 
It  has  been  an  agriculture  program  that 
has  paid  its  own  way  and  has  left  a  profit 
in  the  Treasury.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
fair  to  our  neighbors  and  our  friends. 

I  can  only  express  the  hope — of  course, 
I  cannot  control — that  Senators  will  co¬ 
operate  in  the  extension  of  the  law  and 
that  we  will  not  become  involved  in  a 
filibuster  which,  in  the  final  analysis, 
would  be  the  result  of  sectionalism. 
There  would  be  opposition  to  an  agri¬ 
culture  bill  because  neither  beets  nor 
cane  are  raised  in  a  particular  State.  I 
make  no  such  charge.  I  merely  let  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed  and  will 
prevail  in  conference. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  I  call  up  my 
amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  32, 
line  7,  after  the  period  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following:  “In  authorizing  the 
purchase  and  importation  of  sugar  from 
foreign  countries  under  this  paragraph, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  those  countries  purchasing  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities.” 

I  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  language  is  not  new  in  sugar 
legislation.  It  is  in  the  existing  law. 
Instead  of  writing  the  provision  into 
the  bill,  the  House  wrote  a  report  that 
expressed  the  views  of  the  House  that 
special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
certain  countries. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oklaho¬ 
ma  [Mr.  Kerr]  and  I  hope  he  will  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  which  I  intended  to 
make  in  support  of  the  amendment 
which  has  been  agreed  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Young  of  North 
Dakota 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  cosponsoring  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
mate  use  of  our  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  the  purchase  of  sugar  from  other 
nations.  Many  of  the  countries  from  which 
we  buy  sugar  are  deficit  production  areas  for 
other  agricultural  commodities  such  as 
wheat.  This  amendment  would  reaffirm  the 
policy  of  Congress,  as  contained  in  the  1961 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act,  that  special  con¬ 
sideration  in  sugar  allocations  to  foreign 
countries  be  given  to  those  countries  willing 
to  buy  our  agricultural  commodities. 

Only  recently  the  Government  of  Brazil 
has  indicated  that  it  would  be  willing  to 
enter  into  a  5 -year  agreement  which  would 
involve  the  purchase  of  an  average  of  about 
$60  million  a  year  worth  of  wheat  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  supported  through  the  receipts 
from  sugar  sales  within  the  United  States. 

Brazil  needs  wheat,  which  we  have  in 
abundance.  So  long  as  we  are  filling  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  our  domestic  sugar  re¬ 
quirements  from  areas  outside  the  United 
States,  it  certainly  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
only  good  sense  and  good  business  to  make 
these  purchases  from  countries  which,  in 
turn,  would  be  willing  to  buy  from  us  com¬ 
modities  which  they  need,  and  which  we 
have  in  surplus.  We  need  to  expand  our 
dollar  exports  wherever  possible.  This  is  one 
means  of  accomplishing  this. 


I  believe  that  it  would  be  much  better  for 
those  countries  to  get  food  from  us,  which 
they  need,  rather  than  dollars  with  which 
they  can  purchase  items  which  are  not  so 
essential  to  the  people  of  these  countries. 
Making  food  available  to  them  will  do  far 
more  than  anything  I  know  of  to  combat  the 
spread  of  commuism. 

Public  Law  480  was  designed  to  not  only 
make  possible  the  distribution  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  abundance  to  the  hungry  people  of  the 
world,  but  also  with  a  long-range  view  of 
eventually  developing  new  dollar  markets 
for  these  commodities.  A  5-year  agreement 
such  as  is  proposed  with  Brazil  would  be 
most  helpful.  Under  such  an  agreement,  the 
Government  of  Brazil  would  be  assured  of  a 
supply  of  wheat  which  it  needs,  not  just  for 
1  year,  but  for  a  5-year  period.  Similar 
agreements,  I  am  confident,  could  be  worked 
out  with  other  countries  in  the  future. 
More  of  this  could  have  been  done  in  the  past 
under  existing  authority  except  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  opposition  of  some  people  in  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  the  pending  bill  should  be  passed 
because,  first,  its  provisions  are  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  security  and 
wholesome  international  relations;  sec¬ 
ond,  they  are  in  the  interest  of  the  par¬ 
tial  solution  of  our  domestic  economic 
problems. 

Passage  of  the  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  would  eliminate  the  creation 
of  complications  in  our  trade  with  for¬ 
eign  countries  involving  sugar  if  and 
when  the  present  difficulties  with  Cuba 
come  to  an  end.  It  would  be  helpful  in 
the  solution  of  our  domestic  economic 
problems  because  it  is  conceded  that  $150 
million  would  come  into  our  Treasury  at 
a  time  when  we  are  faced  with  grave  in¬ 
ternational  problems  because  the  balance 
of  payments  is  adverse  to  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  problems  of  our  country 
which  is  worrying  our  President  greatly 
is  the  flight  of  gold  from  our  country.  It 
is  my  understanding  that,  at  the  present 
rate  of  outflow,  we  shall  have  suffered 
loss  of  about  $1  billion  before  the  year  is 
over.  The  $150  million  involved  in  the 
bill  could  help  reduce  the  acuteness  of 
that  problem. 

For  these  reasons  I  feel  that  the  bill 
as  it  is  now  pending  should  be  passed, 
in  preference  to  the  bill  that  has  come  to 
us  from  the  House. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  bo  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  proper 
place  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

Sec.  — .  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  301(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “,  and 
shall  have  been  paid  wages  therefor  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  that  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
after  investigation  and  due  notice  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  public  hearing;  and  in  making 
such  determinations  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  standards  therefor 
formerly  established  by  him  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  differences  in  conditions  among  various 
producing  areas;  Provided,  however and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “at  not  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  by  sec¬ 
tion  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
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Act  of  1938,  as  amended:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  Secretary,  after  due  notice  and 
public  hearing,  may  in  the  case  of  hardship 
grant  limited  exceptions  to  the  foregoing 
provision:  And  provided  further,’’. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  amendment  is 
a  part  of  a  bill  which  was  introduced  and 
bore  the  number  S.  3457.  Among  the 
cosponsors  were  Senators  Neuberger, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Gruening,  Fong,  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Bartlett,  Long  .of  Hawaii,  Engle, 
Hickey,  Burdick,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey. 

In  submitting  the  amendment  I  have 
eliminated  section  2,  which  related  to  a 
special  payment  to  be  made  to  American 
growers  who,  in  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  were  pay¬ 
ing  substandard  wages,  but  whose  sugar 
operations  were  such  that  they  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  fair  wages 
to  the  workers  on  their  sugar  farms  or 
plantations. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  in  section  301 
(c)(1)  directs  the  Secretary,  in  making 
determinations  of  fair  and  reasonable 
wage  rates  for  sugarcane  fieldworkers, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  stand¬ 
ards  formerly  established  by  him  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  differences  in  condi¬ 
tions  among  the  various  producing  areas. 
The  standards  to  which  the  act  refers 
are  the  relationships  of  wage  rates  to 
costs  of  living,  prices  of  sugar  and  by¬ 
products,  income  from  sugarcane,  and 
costs  of  production. 

In  other  words,  under  existing  law  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  instructed 
to  establish  fair  and  reasonable  wage 
rates  for  sugarcane  workers,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  take  into  account  the  cost 
of  living,  the  price  at  which  sugar  is 
now  being  supported,  which  is  something 
like  100  percent  of  parity,  the  value  of 
the  byproducts,  income  from  sugarcane, 
costs  of  production,  and  the  like.  He  is 
called  upon  to  take  into  account  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  factors  which  Congress 
takes  into  account  in  determining  min¬ 
imum  wages  for  industrial  workers  in 
the  United  States.  In  this  instance  he 
starts  from  the  bottom  and  builds  up, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  take  into  account 
all  the  factors  that  are  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  determining  the  minimum  wage 
for  industrial  workers. 

The  current  wage  determination  for 
Louisiana,  for  example,  establishes  min¬ 
imum  wage  rates  ranging  from  60  cents 
an  hour  for  unskilled  workers  to  85 
cents  an  hour  for  skilled  workers.  The 
comparable  minimum  rates  in  1960  were 
>  55  cents  and  80  cents  an  hour,  and  in 
*  1956  they  were  40  cents  and  70  cents  an 
hour  for  skilled  workers. 

For  similar  work  classifications  in 
Florida  the  current  rates  are  established 
at  90  cents  and  $1  an  hour.  The  com¬ 
parable  rates  for  Florida  for  1960  were 
80  cents  and  90  cents  an  hour,  and  for 
the  period  July  1,  1956,  to  June  30,  1957, 
they  were  65  cents  and  75  cents  an  hour. 
The  minimum  rate  provided  for  hand 
labor  workers  in  the  current  wage  de¬ 
termination  for  the  sugarbeet  area  is 
95  cents  per  hour.  In  the  sugarbeet  area 
the  minimum  hourly  rate  in  1960  was  75 
cents,  and  the  rate  in  1956  was  65  cents, 
except  for  California,  where  the  rate  was 


70  cents.  In  1950,  the  minimum  rate  in 
the  beet  area  was  60  cents  an  hour. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  table 
No.  26  entitled  “Production,  fieldworker 
requirements,  and  earnings  of  field- 
workers  for  domestic  sugar  producing 
areas,  1946-1960  crops,”  which  was  pub- 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it 'is  obvious  from  these  statistics 
and  from  this  record  that  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  wage  rates  in  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try  of  this  country  borders  on  the  arbi¬ 
trary.  The  rates  vary  from  one  type  of 
production  to  another  and  from  one  area 
to  another  in  situations  in  which  the 
same  kind  of  sugar-producing  crops  are 
raised. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  completely 
reasonable  and  defensible  to  establish 
a  minimum  wage  and  have  it  apply  to 
sugar  producers,  but  to  give  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  authority,  as  my 
amendment  proposes,  to  reduce  that  rate 
downward,  and  to  take  into  account  spe¬ 
cial  considerations,  special  questions, 
and  special  forces  and  factors  that  bear 
upon  the  operation  of  the  industry  in 
those  areas. 

Having  started  from  nothing  and 
building  up,  and  taking  into  account  rea¬ 
sonable  considerations,  has  resulted  in  a 
kind  of  patchwork  program  which  defies 
any  kind  of  analysis.  My  amendment 
would  provide  a  minimum  wage,  and 
the  Secretary  must  give  some  justifica¬ 
tion  or  some  defense  for  the  downward 
adjustment. 

So  long  the  price  support  program 
provides  adequate  prices  and  adequate 
support  to  those  who  produce  sugar  and 
those  who  process  it,  we  ought  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  adequate  return  for  those  who 
work  in  the  beet  fields,  the  cane  fields, 
and  the  processing  plants. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  not  be  adopted.  There 
is  no  one  for  whom  I  have  greater  re¬ 
spect  than  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
However,  the  price  that  is  obtained  by 
the  grower  of  the  cane  or  beet  sugar  is 


lished  in  Sugar  Reports,  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  Sugar  Division,  in  September 
1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


related  directly  to  the  price  that  he  pays 
for  labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  under  the  law  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  economic  conditions  and  the 
prevailing  wages  paid  to  agricultural 
workers  in  every  community,  and  to  fix 
a  price  for  labor  in  any  given  commu¬ 
nity  and  relate  it  to  the  economic  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  and  the  wages  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  economic  environment  of  the 
producer. 

In  all  the  years  that  Congress  has 
adopted  requirements  for  a  minimum 
wage,  agricultural  labor  has  always  been 
specifically  excluded.  If  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  in  violation  of  ev¬ 
ery  action  ever  taken  by  Congress  with 
reference  to  fixing  of  minimum  wages 
and  national  standards  for  agricultural 
workers. 

The  reasons  are  perfectly  apparent. 
In  many  instances,  if  not  most,  the 
financial  wages  received  by  the  worker 
are  not  the  only  consideration  involved 
in  paying  for  the  labor.  In  many  situa¬ 
tions  housing,  food,  and  transportation 
are  furnished.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
make  the  bill  unworkable. 

Therefore  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  accept  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
not  press  his  amendment.  As  he  may 
know,  I  was  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee  which  agreed  to  the  present 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  That  act  has 
been  amended  on  many  occasions.  Ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to  include  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  in  the  act  but  up  until 
now,  Congress  has  never  agreed  to  such 
an  inclusion. 


Table  26. — Production,  fieldworker  requirements,  and  earnings  of  fieldworkers  for  domestic 

sugar  producing  areas,  1946-60  crops 

[Dollars  per  hour] 


Weighted  average  earnings  per  hour  of  fieldworkers 1 


Crop  year 

Louisiana 

Florida 

Hawaii 

Puerto 
Rico  2 

Beet  area 

Earnings 

Fringe 

benefits 

1946 . . . . . . 

0.372 

0.586 

0.  586 

0. 147 

0. 254 

0.751 

1947 _ _ _ _ 

.389 

.634 

.776 

.123 

.305 

.782 

1948 . . 

.414 

.669 

.955 

.  140 

.344 

.816 

1949 . . . . 

.428 

.669 

1.056 

.185 

.343 

.850 

1950 . . . 

.444 

.667 

1.089 

.195 

.348 

.888 

1951 . . . . 

.454 

.714 

1.127 

.235 

.370 

.938 

1952 _ _ _ _ 

.493 

.842 

1.204 

.251 

.393 

.939 

1953.... . . 

.523 

.888 

1.303 

.269 

.416 

.938 

1954. . . . . 

.550 

.880 

1.372 

.339 

.439 

.940 

1955 . . . 

.564 

.885 

1.448 

.405 

.437 

.943 

1956 _ _ _ 

.629 

.914 

1.469 

.448 

.452 

.979 

1957. . . . . 

.667 

.952 

1.538 

.482 

.492 

1.036 

1958 _ _ _ 

.092 

.984 

1.  597 

.571 

.502 

1.090 

1959 . . 

.710 

.991 

1.629 

.541 

.497 

1.165 

1960. . . . 

.738 

1. 110 

1.741 

.565 

.502 

1.185 

1  Based  on  average  hourly  cash  earnings  of  workers  employed  on  time  or  piecework-rate  basis.  In  addition, 
workers  receive  noncash  benefits  valued  at  2  to  15  cents  per  hour  except  in  Hawaii.  Fringe  benefits  to  workers  in 
Hawaii  are  listed  above. 

2  Data  are  for  the  1945-46  crop  through  the  1959-60  crop. 
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I  do  not  know  of  another  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  authority  under  the 
law  to  fix  the  minimum  wage,  as  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  sugar. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  higher  wages  and  benefits 
in  my  State.  I  think  I  mentioned  that  a 
while  ago.  Wages  in  the  sugar  industry 
have  been  considerably  increased.  I  re¬ 
member  that  when  I  was  a  boy,  about  60 
years  ago,  the  average  caneworker  on 
my  father’s  farm  received  80  cents  a  day. 
Today,  he  receives  an  average  of  80 
cents  an  hour.  In  addition,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  stated,  those  work¬ 
ers  receive  a  free  house  and  free  water; 
and,  by  the  way,  the  water  is  furnished 
by  the  city  where  I  live.  They  get  elec¬ 
tricity  free.  Many  of  them  have  their 
doctor  bills  paid.  If  all  those  fringe 
benefits  are  added  to  the  actual  wage 
paid,  the  amount  received  will  be  in¬ 
creased  from  27  to  30  percent. 

I  do  not  believe  the  sugarbeet  worker 
or  the  sugarcane  worker  should  be  put 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
That  would  mark  him  out  as  a  special 
case,  completely  apart  from  all  other 
agricultural  workers.  That  is  really 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  pro¬ 
poses  to  do.  Since  good  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  sugar  producing  indus¬ 
try,  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  not  insist  upon  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  agree  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  on  which  I  serve,  that 
it  is  a  fact,  as  he  has  said,  that  the  Sugar 
Act  is  the  one  agricultural  act  which 
places  a  burden  on  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  establish  fair  and  reasonable 
wages.  If  there  were  farm  programs 
which  were  as  effective  in  supporting 
and  maintaining  the  prices  of  farm 
products  as  is  the  Sugar  Act — and  as  I 
think  it  should  be — the  minimum  wage 
should  apply  to  all  farmworkers.  But 
the  justification  for  not  imposing  the 
minimum  wage  on  agricultural  workers 
is  that  the  farmers  themselves  do  not 
receive  a  fair  return. 

I  believe  there  is  no  question  that  the 
sugar  producers  are  receiving  a  fair 
return  under  the  act.  If  they  were  not, 
I  think  they  would  have  asked  our  com¬ 
mittee  to  give  them  a  larger  subsidy. 

For  a  time,  there  was  a  provision  for 
adjustment  in  the  amount  of  subsidy 
which  could  be  paid  to  the  sugarcane 
producers.  That  provision  was  later  re¬ 
considered  by  the  committee.  Otherwise 
I  see  no  hardship  involved.  If  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  standard  wages  or  minimum 
wages  is  a  hardship,  Congress  can  make 
an  adjustment.  If  the  position  of  the 
Senate  prevails,  there  will  be  something 
like  $160  million  in  special  payments  to 
the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the  oversea 
operation  phase  of  the  bill.  I  should  be 
glad  to  make  certain  that  domestic 
growers  who  cannot  pay  minimum  wages 
are  subsidized  out  of  that  amount. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  which 
I  introduced — the  section  I  struck  out — 
contained  a  provision  that  the  growers 
in  this  country  who  feel  it  would  be  a 
hardship  to  pay  a  fair  return  to  their 
workers  would  be  subsidized  from  the 


amount  which  would  be  returned  by 
virtue  of  the  payment  made  on  sugar 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  the  income 
to  the  producers,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  move  one  step  back  and  protect  the 
payment  to  the  workers.  A  number  of 
Senators  have  expressed  concern  that 
the  oversea  phase  of  the  sugar  program 
is  not  operating  in  such  a  way  as  to 
protect  the  workers.  This  is  one  way  in 
which  we  can  take  action  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  workers  in  the  United 
States  have  their  rights  protected. 

My  amendment  provides  that  instead 
of  starting  from  the  bottom  and  going 
up,  the  rate  will  start  at  $1.25;  and  if 
any  employer  wishes  to  pay  less,  he 
must  justify  his  action. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  take 
into  account  the  working  conditions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  kind  of  housing  provided 
the  sugar  workers.  But  the  employer 
must  begin  his  wage  payments  at  $1.25 
an  hour  and  justify  any  revision  of  the 
payment  downward. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  sugar  workers  in  the  United 
States  have  greatly  improved,  both  in 
Louisiana  and,  perhaps  even  more  mark¬ 
edly,  in  Hawaii. 

I  have  some  familiarity  with  the  latest 
studies  on  earnings.  I  know  that  the 
sugarcane  producers  have  managed  to 
increase  their  earnings  somewhat.  On 
the  larger  farms  in  Louisiana,  the  aver¬ 
age  earnings  on  investment,  before  in¬ 
terest  and  taxes,  was  5.7  percent  from 
1954  through  1958,  but  only  2.2  percent 
in  1959.  Those  are  the  latest  figures  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  contended  earlier  today 
that  the  so-called  subsidy  should  not  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  reducing  the  subsidy.  If  the  subsidy 
is  not  adequate  to  pay  the  workers  in 
the  sugarcane  area,  I  would  favor  the 
payment  of  a  higher  subsidy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  feel  that 
if  this  approach  is  to  be  undertaken,  it 
should  be  carefully  studied  to  ascertain 
how  much  the  price  of  sugar  would  be 
increased,  and  to  make  sure  that  funds 
are  available  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  price.  Otherwise,  producers  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  causing  employees 
to  lose  their  jobs  because  sugar  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  took  that  into  ac¬ 
count  in  my  amendment,  which  provides 
that  in  case  of  hardship,  the  foregoing 
provisions  could  be  amended. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  before  the  grower  plants  his 
crop  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  per¬ 
suading  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  he  should  stay  in  business.  I  think 
there  should  be  some  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  will  still  be  in  business. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  He  is  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  now,  since  the  Secretary  has  au¬ 
thority  to  raise  wages.  The  Secretary 
ought  to  be  given  a  reasonable  target. 
I  am  not  altogether  persuaded  that  the 
sugar  industry  could  not  absorb  the  cost 
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of  somewhat  higher  wages.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  from  1946  to  1956,  Louisiana 
moved  from  37  cents  an  hour  to  73  cents 
an  hour,  which  is  a  great  improvement. 
A  100-percent  increase  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  reason 
for  that  is  that  the  work  has  been  done 
with  half  as  much  labor.  The  producers 
have  succeeded  in  mechanizing.  This 
has  materially  helped  their  position,  so 
far  as  the  increase  in  wages  is  concerned. 
They  are  mechanizing  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  That  is  the  second  largest  item 
of  expense  for  the  producer.  It  is  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  labor.  In  Louisiana  the  pro¬ 
ducers  spend  about  $12  million  a  year  on 
mechanizing  and  $22  million  a  year  on 
labor. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  generally  shares  my  view 
that  this  is  an  area  in  which  mechaniza¬ 
tion  performs  not  only  an  economic  good 
but  an  important  social  good.  It  re¬ 
moves  from  the  working  force  workers 
who  are  receiving  40  cents  an  hour.  This 
is  an  area  in  which  automation  and 
mechanization  should  be  encouraged. 

I  suppose  the  cost  of  living  is  not  much 
higher  in  Hawaii  than  it  is  in  Louisiana, 
but  the  sugarcane  workers  in  Hawaii, 
in  1960,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  received 
$1.74  an  hour  plus  56  cents  an  hour  in 
fringe  benefits.  That  is  more  than  $2 
an  hour.  I  think  there  is  mechanization 
in  the  cane  fields  of  Hawaii.  Perhaps 
prices  are  too  high.  But  I  have  cited 
this  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Ha- 
waiians  would  not  be  paying  that  much 
if  they  did  not  have  the  money  with 
which  to  pay  it.  The  reason  they  can 
do  so  is  that  they  have  a  year-round 
growing  season.  They  can  cut  their 
cane  after  18  months.  In  Louisiana, 
where  the  sugar-growing  season  is 
shorter,  it  is  necessary  to  work  on  an 
annual  10-month  basis  instead  of  on  a 
basis  of  18  months  growth,  as  is  the  case 
in  Hawaii,  where  the  climate  is  much 
more  favorable. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  allow  them  to 
take  into  account  special  hardships.  I 
would  be  glad  if  the  hardships  were  con¬ 
sidered  such  that  a  Louisiana  producer 
could  make  a  case  for  additional  subsidy, 
so  that  the  sugar  workers  in  Louisiana 
might  receive  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) ,  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  reject  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  under  the  present  law 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  au¬ 
thority  and  the  duty  to  fix  an  equitable 
wage  for  the  workers  who  produce  sugar 
cane  or  sugar  beets.  If  there  is  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  who  should  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture — confidence  that  he  will  be  fair 
to  the  workers  on  the  sugarcane  farms 
and  to  the  workers  on  the  sugarbeet 
farms  in  our  Nation — it  is  my  distin¬ 
guished  and  dear  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  who 
has  offered  this  amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  will  not  cast  a 
vote  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  present 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture — a  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  that  he  will  follow  the  law,  a 
lack  of  confidence  that  he  will  provide 
a  fair  wage  for  the  agricultural  workers — 
by  voting  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  offering  the  amendment  at  the 
time  of  the  occupancy  of  that  office  by 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he 
calls  for  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
present  occupant  of  that  office,  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  I  do  not  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor  would  want  to  persist. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  raised 
a  difficult  question  for  Senators,  and  the 
choice  for  Senators  is  a  hard  one,  for 
now  the  question  is  whether  the  Senate 
wants  me  disgraced  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  disgraced.  I  hope  Senators 
will  be  prepared  to  defend  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  rather  than  rise  in  defense 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  did 
not  rise  to  defend  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  I  merely  remarked  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
asking  Senators  to  cast  a  vote  of  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  But  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  put  us  in  a  relative 
position.  The  question  now  is  not  one 
of  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  but  one  of  whether 
Senators  have  more  confidence  in  my 
recommendation  or  in  the  way  in  which 
the  law  was  administered  before  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Mr.  KERR.  There  is  no  one  in  whom 
I  have  more  confidence  or  trust  that  he 
will  serve  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
than  I  have  in  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota.  However,  we  are 
not  here  asked  to  give  him  a  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Instead,  we  are  asked — for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Congress, 
so  far  as  I  know — to  vote  in  favor  of  a 
minimum  wage  law  for  agricultural 
workers,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  indicate  by  our  vote  that 
we  do  not  believe  the  present  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  live  up  to  his  respon¬ 
sibility  under  the  law  to  fix  a  fair  and 
equitable  wage  for  the  workers  producing 
sugarcane  and  sugarbeets. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  vote  called  for 
is  not  so  much  on  a  question  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  it  is  on  the  question  of  the  soundness 
of  the  policy  established  under  the  pre¬ 
ceding  administration.  So  the  question 
is  one  of  permitting  the  present  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  do  what  he  would 
do  if  he  were  a  freeman  and  were  not 
bound  by  the  policy  established  in  the 
previous  administration. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  suggest  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  be 
trusted  to  carry  out  the  policy  estab¬ 
lished  by  Congress. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  the  House  had 
responded  more  favorably  and  with  more 
enthusiasm  to  the  recent  farm  bill,  I 
might  be  more  inclined  to  respond  favor¬ 
ably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Madam  President,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  the  question  of  aid  to  agricultural 


workers  has  been  before  the  Congress. 
Congress  previously  established  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  Mexican  agricultural 
workers  who  come  to  this  country.  In 
addition,  Congress  has  established  a 
minimum  wage  for  certain  migratory 
domestic  workers;  and  in  the  Sugar  Act 
there  is  a  provision  that  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  fair  and  reasonable 
wages  for  agricultural  workers  in  the 
sugarcane  fields. 

I  believe  we  have  made  the  case  for 
this  amendment  as  clearly  as  it  needs  to 
be  made.  I  hope  Senators  will  base 
their  votes  on  the  amendment  on  the 
merits  of  my  proposal,  rather  than  take 
into  account  either  my  sensitivities  or 
the  possible  sensitivities  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FONG.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  should  like  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
asking  for  the  adoption  of  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

I,  too,  was  sorely  disappointed  that  the 
sugar  bill  reported  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  contained  no  provisions  to  raise 
the  minimum  wages  for  sugar-field 
workers. 

Although  since  1937  sugar  legislation 
has  provided  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  authority  to  set  fair  and  reasonable 
wage  rates,  as  administered  the  term 
“fair  and  reasonable”  has  proven  ex¬ 
ceedingly  elastic.  It  stretches  from  the 
36-cent-an-hour  minimum  wage  in 
Puerto  Rico,  to  the  50-cent-an-hour 
minimum  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  the 
60  cents  in  Louisiana,  to  the  95  cents  in 
the  western  beet  area,  to  the  $1.46  an 
hour  set  for  sugar  workers  in  Hawaii. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  June  15  this  year,  the  amazing  in¬ 
crease  in  productivity  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  over  the  years  has  been  shared 
with  only  a  relatively  few  of  the  sugar 
workers  during  this  time.  Thousands  of 
these  workers  continue  to  receive  meager 
pay. 

The  sugar  industry  can  be  proud  of  its 
outstanding  progress  in  improving  its  all- 
around  productivity.  Research  and 
mechanization  are  largely  responsible  for 
productivity  advances.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  my  State  of  Hawaii.  Here, 
manhours  required  to  produce  a  ton  of 
sugar  have  declined  from  27  in  1947  to 
17  in  1960. 

The  impact  of  improved  technology 
has  sharply  affected  all  other  producing 
areas.  This  is  not  true,  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent,  however,  of  wages. 

A  recent  “Special  Study  on  Sugar”  by 
the  Agriculture  Department  noted  that, 
while  man-hours  used  per  ton  of  sugar 
produced  declined  20  percent  from  1948- 
50  to  1957-59,  new  industry  develop¬ 
ments  will  permit  still  further  reduction 
of  labor  costs.  Meanwhile,  the  pei’cent- 
age  decrease  in  the  amount  of  labor  used 
for  producing  sugarcane  has  been  even 
greater  than  for  sugarbeets,  and  is  likely 
to  decrease  even  further. 

Surely,  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
sugar  worker  to  obtain  a  more  equitable 
share  of  the  increased  benefits  resulting 
from  increased  productivity. 

Our  sugar  program  has  become  a  na¬ 
tional  institution.  It  is  supposed  to  con¬ 


sider  the  welfare  of  all — the  consumer, 
the  producer,  the  processor,  and  the 
worker.  So  far,  the  worker  has  been 
nearly  forgotten. 

There  is  a  basic  unfairness  in  this 
economic  inequity.  It  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue. 

I  regret  that  the  Finance  Committee 
did  not  seize  this  opportunity  to  rectify 
the  minimum  wage  inequities  for  sugar 
workers.  This  would  have  been  fully 
in  accord  with  the  action  of  Congress 
last  year  in  raising  to  $1.15  an  hour  the 
minimum  wage  in  interstate  commerce. 

If,  in  acting  on  sugar  legislation,  the 
Senate  does  not  take  remedial  action  in 
behalf  of  sugar  workers,  I  want  to  urge 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  his 
clear  statutory  authority,  to  take  cor¬ 
rective  steps.  He  is  empowered  to  raise 
minimum  wages;  and  he  should  do  so  in 
the  very  near  future. 

We  in  Hawaii  believe  sugar  workers 
should  be  paid  a  living  wage.  Our  sugar 
workers  are  the  highest  paid  in  the 
world,  and  we  are  proud  of  this  fact.  We 
know  that  it  is  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  industry,  the  workers,  and  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

When  confronted  with  sugar  produced 
in  areas  where  minimum  wages  of  60 
cents  and  36  cents  an  hour  prevail,  ob¬ 
viously  Hawaii  sugar  is  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  So  we  in  Hawaii  are  con¬ 
cerned  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
humanitarianism,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  competition. 

Last  March,  the  State  Legislature  of 
Hawaii  adopted  a  memorial  petitioning 
Congress  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  so  that 
all  persons  employed  on  farms  receive 
wages  not  less  than  the  minimum  set  by 
Congress  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Earlier  this  month,  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county  of  Hawaii 
adopted  a  similar  resolution. 

Madam  President,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  McCarthy  amendment  which 
would  lift  the  minimum  wages  for  sugar 
workers.  If  that  amendment  fails,  I 
strongly  urge  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  act  under  his  statutory  authority 
to  remedy  this  deplorable  situation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  a  very  fine  statement.  I  know  of 
his  deep  interest  in  this  problem,  and  I 
know  he  has  made  a  very  strong  case 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Madam  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  strongly  commend  him, 
too,  for  offering  this  much  needed 
amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act. 

After  3  years  of  study  of  the  conditions 
of  farmworkers  in  this  country,  it  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  Migratory  Labor  Sub¬ 
committee  on  which  I  serve  that  farm¬ 
workers  are  almost  universally  unem¬ 
ployed  and  underpaid.  We  know  that 
farmworkers  are  not  included  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  We  know  that 
many  of  them  are  migratory  workers 
work  in  connection  with  perishable 
crops  that  have  no  national  support 
program. 
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I  would  like  to  see  all  farmworkers  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  program  that  would  put  a 
floor  under  their  wages.  However,  if  we 
cannot  have  such  a  program,  certainly 
we  should  start  with  a  program  that 
would  insure  reasonable  wages  for  per¬ 
sons  who  are  working  in  an  industry  that 
has  a  very  strong  national  support  and 
subsidization  program;  and  that,  of 
course,  is  true  of  the  sugar  industry. 

I  reiterate  my  commendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  strongly 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Madam  President, 
I  have  been  requested  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment.  I  there¬ 
fore  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  the  Sena¬ 
tor  had  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  my  State  is 
concerned,  we  are  not  affected  by  this 
amendment,  except  in  the  invidious  way 
of  getting  agriculture  under  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act,  where  it  never  had  any 
place,  because  we  pay  more  than  the 
$1.15  which  is  prescribed  under  the  Act. 

So  far  as  the  Sene  tor  from  Hawaii  is 
concerned,  he  is  exactly  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  because  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  fixes  minimum  wages 
there  for  cane  workers  at  $1.74  an  hour. 
So  he  would  not  be  affected  in  any  way 
by  the  passage  of  this  Act  in  any  direct 
way. 

I  think  it  is  fair  and  decent  that  the 
difference  between  living  conditions,  the 
difference  in  the  degree  of  profits,  the 
difference  in  the  whole  situation  in  one 
area  of  the  country  and  another  should 
be  reflected  by  the  orders  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  provided  by 
the  present  law. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  place  in 
this  Act  the  inflexible  rules  of  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act  and  to  classify  these 
people  as  coming  under  industry;  and 
that  is  what  we  would  do  if  we  should 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
classify  agricultural  workers  as  coming 
within  the  law  that  applies  to  industrial 
workers.  Here  we  find  a  perfect  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  fact  that  the  very  able 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  realized 
that  there  is  no  way  to  classify  by  the 
same  rule  and  the  same  standard  work¬ 
ers  who  work  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  in  the 
sugar  belt,  or  in  Hawaii,  because  the  cost 
of  living  and  everything  else  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work  are  different. 

I  think  the  standards  in  the  present 
law  are  far  preferable  to  making  an  ex¬ 
ception  with  reference  to  this  single  class 
of  workers  and  placing  them  in  the  same 
group  with  industrial  workers,  and,  by 
doing  that,  to  depart  from  the  principle 
that  Congress  has  followed  uniformly  in 
declining  to  classify  agricultural  workers 
as  coming  in  the  same  group  as  indus¬ 
trial  workers. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de¬ 
feated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President, 
minimum  wage  protection  for  sugar 
workers  has  been  supposedly  guaran¬ 


teed  since  1937  under  section  301(c)  (1) 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  That  provision  em¬ 
powers  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  determinations  as  to  fair  and 
reasonable  wage  rates  for  fieldworkers 
in  the  various  producing  areas. 

Many  have  been  led  into  the  miscon¬ 
ception  that  the  fair  and  reasonable  pro¬ 
vision  protects  the  sugar  worker  on  a 
basis  at  least  the  equivalent  of  the 
minimum  wage  standard  provided  by 
Congress  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  existing  wage  determinations 
bear  no  meaningful  relationship  to  con¬ 
gressional  intent  as  expressed  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Nor  do  they 
suggest  anything  resembling  fair  and 
reasonable  from  the  standpoint  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  living  wage  for  the  affected 
workers. 

Wage  rates  that  range  from  36'/2  cents 
an  hour  to  95  cents  can  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  substandard. 

In  considering  this  question,  in  review¬ 
ing  how  the  fair  and  reasonable  pro¬ 
vision  has  worked  out  in  practice,  I  am 
impressed  with  a  statement  provided  by 
the  Packinghouse  Workers  Union.  This 
union  represents  many  of  the  sugar 
workers  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  other 
areas.  Its  discussion  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  consideration  of  the 
McCarthy  amendment. 

For  example,  this  statement  points  out 
that  the  issues  involved  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  were  actively  be¬ 
fore  Congress  at  the  very  time  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  was  in  process  of  passage. 
Therefore,  as  the  statement  says,  the 
legislative  background  and  ultimate 
language  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  casts  considerable  light  on  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  phrase  fair 
and  reasonable  as  used  in  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  significance  of  this  point  is  that 
Congress,  in  considering  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  debated,  the  possibility 
of  using  the  concept  of  a  fair  wage. 
However,  this  concept  was  dropped  in 
favor  of  fixing  merely  a  wage  that  would 
be  at  a  minimum  nonoppressive  level. 

The  statement  then  goes  on  to  say: 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  a  Congress  which 
fully  understood  the  concept  of  a  fair  wage 
then  under  debate  in  connection  with  one 
statute  as  a  wage  rate  above  certain  mini¬ 
mum  nonoppressive  levels  would  have  in 
mind  anything  different  in  its  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  term  fair  and  reasonable  wage  in 
the  enactment  of  another  statute  at  the 
same  time. 

This  conclusion  is  underlined  by  the 
fact  that  the  original  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  before  Congress  distin¬ 
guished  between  a  wage  which  was 
merely  not  oppressive  and  the  higher 
wage  which  was  a  fair  wage.  In  the 
final  version  of  the  minimum  wage  law. 
Congress  recognized  that  what  it  was 
establishing  in  this  statute  was  not  any¬ 
thing  which  could  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
or  reasonable  wage.  In  section  8  of  the 
act,  Congress  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  act  established  the  absolute  bare 
minimum  so  that  nothing  in  the  act  was 
to  excuse  noncompliance  with  higher 
levels  required  under  other  laws. 


It  is  quite  clear  then,  as  the  statement 
brings  out,  that  the  Congress  of  1937  and 
1938  concluded  that  a  wage  which  was 
fair  and  reasonable  would  obviously  be 
a  wage  higher  than  the  level  necessary 
merely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  living  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being. 

From  this  legislative  history,  as  the 
statement  goes  on,  it  would  appear  there 
is  substantial  ground  to  assert  that  a 
wage  level  which  actually  falls  below 
the  level  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  absolute  minimum  standard 
which  merely  escapes  being  oppressive 
cannot  conform  to  the  standard  of  be¬ 
ing  a  wage  which  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

The  general  import  of  the  statement 
from  the  Packinghouse  Workers  is  that 
the  fair  and  reasonable  provision  should 
have  provided  wage  rates  equal  to,  if  not 
higher  than,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  minimum.  It  demonstrates  that  the 
issue  before  us  now  is  not  a  substantive 
change  in  the  minimum  wage  provision 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  but  a  clarifying  amend¬ 
ment  designed  to  bring  to  the  sugar 
workers  the  wage  rates  to  which  they 
were  properly  entitled  all  these  years. 

Tire  Packinghouse  Union’s  statement 
deserves  the  most  careful  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fair  and  Reasonable  Wage  Rates  for  Sugar 
Workers 

The  problem  of  decent  minimum  wages 
under  our  sugar  program  relates  to  the  exact 
meaning  to  be  given  to  the  phrase  “fair 
and  reasonable”  as  It  relates  to  wage  stand¬ 
ards  in  section  301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
(7  U.S.C.  8301(c)(1)  ). 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  note  at  least  briefly  the  context  in 
which  the  provision  for  the  fixing  of  fair  and 
reasonable  wages  appears  in  the  statute. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  wage  determinations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  do  not  constitute  affirmative, 
regulatory,  governmental  requirements  en¬ 
forced  upon  employers  by  criminal  or  in¬ 
junctive  processes.  On  the  contrary,  these 
wage  provisions  appear  in  a  statute  pur¬ 
suant  to  which  the  Government  is  extending 
to  the  employer  certain  benefits  in  the  form 
of  payments  made  by  the  Government  to  the 
employer.  The  provisions  dealing  with  the 
labor  relations  of  the  employer  (child  labor, 
wage  standards,  etc.)  are  set  forth  as  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  employer’s  right  to  receive  the 
governmental  benefit — conditions  placed 
■upon  the  availability  of  payments  to  grow¬ 
ers  otherwise  eligible  under  the  statute. 

In  asking  for  the  enactment  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  the  President  in 
his  message  to  Congress  stated  the  purpose 
of  these  provisions  by  pointing  out  that 
“the  employer  should  be  expected  to  be  a 
good  employer.  Therefore  *  *  *  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  of  not  less  than  the  minimum 
standard  shall  be  included  among  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  receiving  the  benefit  payment." 

What  apparently  has  never  been  expressly 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  provisions  of 
the  act  dealing  with  matters  of  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  labor  policy  were  intended  for  the 
protection  of  employees.  If  the  Congress 
were  concerned  solely  with  achieving  the  ob¬ 
jectives  for  which  the  conditional-payment 
provisions  were  ostensibly  enacted — and  were 
not  concerned  at  all  with  how  oppressive  to 
the  employee  might  be  the  conditions  under 
which  employees  worked  for  the  employers 
benefited  by  these  payments — then  there 
would  presumably  have  been  no  occasion  at 
all  for  any  provisions  on  working  conditions. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  more  profitable  for  the 
sugar  producing  employers  to  use  the  services 
of  children  under  the  age  of  14  years. 

It  may  perhaps  be  more  profitable  for  such 
an  employer  to  work  his  employees  for 
grossly  inadequate  wage  rates  and  perhaps 
even  to  engage  in  sharp  practices  by  failing 
to  pay  in  full  for  all  work  performed.  How¬ 
ever.  in  fairness  to  beet  sugar  producers  in 
the  State  of  Oregon,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  neither  of  these  objections  appear  to  be 
applicable.  The  average  rate  paid  in  Oregon 
is  in  excess  of  the  fair  labor  standards  mini¬ 
mum.  But  the  provisions  of  section  301(a) 
declare  that  an  employer  who  chooses  to 
employ  a  child  under  the  age  of  14  will  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
Government  conditional-payment  program. 
Similarly  section  301(c)  (1)  has  said  that  an 
employer  who  engages  in  the  sharp  practice 
of  failing  to  pay  in  full  for  all  work  per¬ 
formed  by  his  employees  will  be  denied  the 
benefits  of  the  payment.  And  by  the  same 
token  an  employer  who  fails  to  pay  the 
rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  is  to  be  denied  the  benefits  of 
the  payments. 

The  point  which  we  emphasize  in  this 
connection,  therefore,  is  that  these  are  pro¬ 
visions  which  were  not  directed  toward  ex¬ 
panding  the  profitability  of  the  employer’s 
enterprise  but  were  directed  toward  declar¬ 
ing  certain  types  of  conditions  which  Con¬ 
gress  felt  to  be  so  unconscionable  and  con¬ 
trary  to  public  policy  as  to  render  the  per¬ 
petrators  at  least  ineligible  for  the  receipt  of 
special  Government  benefits. 

In  emphasizing  this  point,  it  is  well  to 
consider  whether  there  is  any  similarity  in 
the  overall  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act  and 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Obviously 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  had  as  its 
objective  the  enforcement  by  compulsive 
means,  applied  to  the  industries  to  which 
the  act  was  directed,  of  a  certain  kind  of 
governmental  policy  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations.  Equally  obviously  the  Sugar  Act 
taken  as  a  whole  contemplated  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  certain  objectives  in  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  general. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  would 
be  fair  to  say,  for  example,  that  the  child 
labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  constituted  an  implementation  of  a  con¬ 
gressional  policy  against  the  employment  of 
children  of  tender  years;  and  by  the  same 
token,  the  child  labor  provisions  of  section 
301(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  reflected  an  imple¬ 
mentation  of  congressional  policy  against  the 
employment  of  children  of  tender  years. 
Therefore,  it  is  self-evident  that  there  is  a 
similarity  in  the  objectives  of  section  301(a) 
of  the  Sugar  Act  (as  distinguished  from  the 
overall  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act)  and 
the  objectives  of  the  child  labor  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

By  the  same  token  it  appears  to  be  equally 
clear  from  the  language  of  the  statute,  the 
context  in  which  the  section  appears,  and 
the  language  of  the  President’s  message,  that 
the  wage  rate  provisions  of  section  301(c)(1) 
share  with  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  the  “similarity” 
of  objective  that  both  are  aimed  at  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  employee. 

These  basic  facts  with  respect  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  301(c)  reflect  one  very 
fundamental  respect  in  which  the  wage  de¬ 
terminations  made  over  the  years  by  the 
administrators  of  the  Sugar  Act  have  failed 
to  carry  out  the  statutory  mandate.  In  this 
connection,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
portion  of  section  301(c)(1)  which  directs 
the  Secretary  to  “take  into  consideration” 
certain  standards  established  under  previous 
legislation.  That  direction  to  the  Secretary 
bears  upon  the  question  of  how  one  arrives 
at  a  determination  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
“fair  and  reasonable”  wage  rate;  but  it  does 
not  alter  the  basic  fact  as  to  the  objective 


and  purpose  for  which  the  determination  is 
required. 

If,  for  example,  the  Secretary  is  to  take 
into  consideration  on  the  one  hand  the  fact 
that  a  higher  wage  rate  may  adversely  af¬ 
fect  the  profits  of  the  employer,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  a  lower  wage  rate 
would  mean  malnutrition  and  disease  to  the 
employee  and  his  family,  the  Secretary  may 
be  faced  with  an  irreconcilable  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  two  considerations — but  if  he 
brings  to  bear  upon  his  analysis  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  purpose  of  section  301(c), 
namely,  to  protect  the  employee  against  un¬ 
conscionable  working  conditions,  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  that  conflict  may  be  substantially 
different  from  the  result  which  would  be 
reached  if  the  Secretary  views  his  objective 
as  one  involving  solely  the  promotion  of 
maximum  profit  for  the  employers’  opera¬ 
tions. 

Recognizing,  therefore,  the  proper  purpose 
and  objective  of  this  section  of  the  statute, 
it  is  useful  to  turn  next  to  a  consideration 
of  the  meaning  of  “fair  and  reasonable.” 

Section  301(c)(1)  as  presently  written, 
directs  the  Secretary  to  “take  into  consider¬ 
ation”  certain  standards  established  under 
a  number  of  sections  of  previous  legislation. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Secretary  was  not 
told  that  he  is  bound  by  those  standards. 
Indeed,  in  the  very  nature  of  things  he  could 
not  have  been  told  that  he  was  bound  by 
such  standards  because,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  the  determinations 
which  the  Secretary  made  under  previous  leg¬ 
islation  were  not  at  all  dealing  with  the  same 
thing  that  the  Secretary  is  dealing  with 
under  the  Sugar  Act.  Nowhere  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  legislation  under  which  the  Secretary 
operated  was  he  required  to  arrive  at  a  wage 
rate  which  was  to  be  “fair  and  reasonable.” 
Previous  legislation  dealt  solely  with  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  “minimum  wages”  (7  U.S.C.  608a(3)). 
The  direction  specifically  to  determine  a  “fair 
and  reasonable”  wage  appears  for  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  (Sept.  1,  1937,  C.  898,  50  Stat. 
903). 

Why  did  Congress  depart  from  the  language 
of  the  previous  legislation  which  had  not 
specifically  called  for  a  “fair  and  reasonable” 
wage  and  adopt  such  language  in  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  and  thereafter?  What  did  the 
words  “fair  and  reasonable”  mean  to  the 
Congress  of  1937  which  enacted  the  Sugar 
Act? 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  it  is  fair  to 
examine  the  progress  and  ultimate  formula¬ 
tion  of  another  piece  of  legislation,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  which  was  considered 
and  enacted  by  the  same  Congress.  On  May 
24,  1937,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  to  Congress  a  message  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  minimum  wage  legislation  and  on 
the  same  day  a  proposed  bill  in  line  with 
the  President's  message  was  introduced  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  (75th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  S.  2457  and  H.R.  7200) .  Thus  the  issues 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  law 
which  ultimately  became  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  were  actively  before 
Congress  at  the  time  when  it  was  in  the 
process  also  of  consideration  and  enactment 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

Indeed,  a  version  of  the  fair  labor  stand¬ 
ards  bill  considerably  revised  and  modified 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  31,  1937,  and  this 
Senate  bill,  further  modified,  was  reported 
by  the  House  committee  on  August  6,  1937. 
The  bill  did  not  reach  the  stage  of  enact¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  adjournment  of  Congress 
in  1937  and  the  controversy  raged  on  into 
1938  before  the  final  compromise  measure 
was  ultimately  passed.  The  important  thing 
for  purposes  of  present  analysis  is,  however, 
that  the  issues  involved  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  were  actively 
before  Congress  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  was  in  process  of  passage. 


It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  background 
and  ultimate  language  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  casts  considerable  light  on 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  phrase  “fair 
and  reasonable”  as  used  in  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  original  bill  on  the  subject  of  mini¬ 
mum  wages  presented  to  Congress  in  the 
spring  of  1937  would  have  established  a  basic 
minimum — a  floor — which  was  not  described 
as  “fair”  but  rather  as  not  “oppressive.” 
(Sec.  2(a)  (10) .)  The  exact  amount  of  this 
minimum  was  not  set  forth  in  the  bill 
as  introduced  but  was  left  blank  to  be 
filled  in  in  the  course  of  congressional  de¬ 
liberation.  Parenthetically,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  basic  standard  below  which  lay  the 
area  of  “oppressive”  practices  and  which  by 
no  means  was  viewed  as  a  “fair”  level  was 
retained  in  the  reference  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  ultimately  enacted  to  “op¬ 
pressive  child  labor.”  (Sec.  3(1).) 

What  is  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the 
original  bill  which  was  in  progress  of  debate 
and  amendment  at  the  time  when  the  Sugar 
Act  was  in  process  of  enactment  embodied 
the  concept  and  understanding  that  the  de¬ 
termination  of  “fair”  standards  involved  a 
process  of  establishing  by  administrative 
processes  wage  rates  higher  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  level  which  was  to  be  fixed  by  Congress 
as  merely  being  not  oppressive.  In  other 
words,  there  was  to  be  a  Labor  Standards 
Board  under  the  minimum  wage  bill  as  orig¬ 
inally  proposed  which  would  have  determined 
a  “fair”  wage  over  and  above  the  minimum 
nonoppressive  figure  to  be  fixed  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

This  “fair  wage”  was  defined  in  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  law  as  originally  proposed  to 
Congress  in  the  spring  of  1937  as  a  wage 
“fairly  and  reasonably  commensurate  with 
the  value  of  the  service  or  class  of  service 
rendered.”  The  bill  also  went  on  to  indicate 
documents  which  the  proposed  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Board  was  to  take  into  account  in  ap¬ 
plying  this  definition  of  a  “fair  wage.” 

It  is  not  necessary  for  purposes  of  the 
present  analysis  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
factors  which  would  have  entered  into  the 
determination  of  a  fair  wage  under  the 
originally  proposed  minimum  wage  law. 
Actually  in  the  final  enactment  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  we  shall  in¬ 
dicate  in  a  moment,  the  entire  formulation 
was  very  substantially  changed.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  that  change  will  indicate  that  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  de¬ 
cided  that  it-merely  wanted  to  fix  the  mini¬ 
mum  nonoppressive  levels  but  did  not  wish 
to  provide,  insofar  as  the  operation  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  concerned,  for 
determinations  of  these  fair  levels  which 
would  be  above  the  minimum  levels  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  legislation.  And  it  was  at  the 
very  time  when  Congress  was  in  the  process 
of  making  that  decision  with  respect  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  that  the  same 
Congress  decided  with  respect  to  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  that  it  would  require  recipients 
of  the  governmental  benefits  to  pay  a  fair 
and  reasonable  wage. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  Congress  which 
fully  understood  the  concept  of  a  “fair  wage” 
then  under  debate  in  connection  with  one 
statute  as  a  wage  rate  above  certain  mini¬ 
mum  nonoppressive  levels  would  have  in 
mind  anything  different  in  its  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  term  “fair  and  reasonable"  wage 
in  the  enactment  of  another  statute  at  the 
same  time. 

The  significance  of  this  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  minimum  wage  bill  in  its  original 
form  and  the  langauge  of  the  Sugar  Act  was 
further  emphasized  by  the  nature  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  minimum  wage  law  as 
it  was  reported  out  of  committee  and  as  it 
was  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  in  this  connection  that  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  reports  in  both  Houses,  as  well  as 
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the  passage  of  the  early  version  of  the  hill  in 
the  Senate,  all  took  place  immediately  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

In  committee,  both  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate,  and  in  the  form  in  which  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  July 

1937,  all  reference  to  a  fair  wage  was  elimi¬ 
nated  and  only  an  oppressive  wage  (sec. 
2(a)  (8) )  of  the  revised  bill  was  referred  to. 
In  this  connection,  the  minimum  which  the 
Board  was  thus  to  establish  as  the  line  di¬ 
viding  the  oppressive  wage  from  the  nonop- 
pressive  wage  was  referred  to  as  a  level  as 
nearly  adequate  as  is  economically  feasible, 
without  curtailing  opportunity  for  employ¬ 
ment,  to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of 
living  necessary  to  for  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being. 

It  is  thus  important  to  notiee  the  basic 
nature  of  the  change  made  in  Congress  be¬ 
tween  the  original  minimum  wage  bill  and 
the  bill  which  was  reported  out  of  committee 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1937.  The 
original  bill  distinguished  between  a  wage 
which  was  merely  not  oppressive  and  a  high¬ 
er  wage  which  was  a  fair  wage.  The  revised 
minimum  wage  bill  eliminated  the  reference 
to  a  fair  wage  and  retained  a  reference  only 
to  the  lower  level  which  was  merely  not  op% 
pressive  and  defined  that  level  as  one  related 
to  a  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being. 

It  was  at  the  very  time  when  Congress  was 
in  the  process  of  making  this  kind  of  care¬ 
ful  distinction  between  a  wage  which  is  fair 
and  a  lower  wage  which  is  merely  calculated 
to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  living 
necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  general 
well-being  that  the  same  Congress  used  in 
the  Sugar  Act  the  words  ‘‘fair  and  reason¬ 
able”  as  the  standard  to  be  applied  under 
section  301(c). 

In  the  finally  enacted  version  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  which  did  not  reach  the 
stage  of  ultimate  passage  until  June  14, 

1938,  the  reference  to  “maintenance  of  the 
minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of 
workers”  was  retained  (Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  sec.  2(a)).  No  further  reference  to 
a  fair  wage  appears  in  the  act. 

Even  in  the  final  version  of  the  minimum 
wage  law,  moreover.  Congress  recognized 
that  what  it  was  establishing  in  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  law  was  not  anything  which  could 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  or  reasonable  wage.  In 
section  8  of  the  act  Congress  was  careful 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  act  estab¬ 
lished  the  absolute  bare  minimum  so  that 
nothing  in  the  act  was  to  excuse  noncom¬ 
pliance  with  higher  levels  required  under 
other  laws.  Nor  was  anything  in  the  act  to 
justify  any  employer  in  reducing  any  wage 
paid  by  him  which  might  be  in  excess  of  the 
applicable  minimum  under  the  act. 

There  Is  no  indication  in  the  history  of 
wage  determinations  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Sugar  Act  that  the 
Secretary  has  ever  given  any  consideration  to 
this  legislative  context  in  which  the  Sugar 
Act  was  enacted.  That  context  indicates 
quite  clearly  that  the  words  "fair  and  reason¬ 
able”  necessarily  meant  to  the  Congress  of 
1937  something  in  excess  of  a  wage  which 
was  merely  not  oppressive.  The  Congress  of 
1937  and  1938  viewed  a  wage  as  being  not 
oppressive.  If  it  was  a- wage  which  merely 
permitted  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum 
standard  of  living  necessary  for  health, 
efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers. 
To  the  Congress  of  1937  a  wage  which  was 
fair  and  reasonable  would  obviously  be  a 
wage  higher  than  the  level  necessary  merely 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency, 
*vnd  general  well-being. 

From  this  legislative  history  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  there  is  substantial  ground  to  assert 
that  a  wage  level  which  actually  falls  below 
the  level  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  absolute  minimum  standard  which 


merely  escapes  being  oppressive  cannot  con¬ 
form  to  the  standard  of  being  a  wage  which 
is  fair  and  reasonable. 

Section  301(c)  was  enacted  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  workers  in  the  sugar  fields. 
It  has  not  been  so  interpreted  up  to  this 
point.  Section  301  requires  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  level. 
Up  to  this  point  there  is  no  indication  that 
any  analysis  has  been  made  to  be  certain  as 
to  the  level  at  which  a  wage  rate  can  be  said 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  The  Congress 
which  enacted  section  301(c)  understood  the 
term  “fair  and  reasonable”  as  relating  to  a 
wage  which  was  higher  than  one  which  was 
merely  not  oppressive.  Up  to  this  point  no 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  appears  to  have 
given  effect  to  that  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 

clerk  will  call  the  roll - 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Ha¬ 
waii  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
If  present  and  voting;  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Ha¬ 
waii  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear¬ 
son],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  de¬ 
tained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley], 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote,  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [  Mr.  Dodd  ] .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

*  [No.  100  Leg.] 

YEAS— 29 


Aiken 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hickey 

Muskie 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Pastore 

Case 

Keating 

Pell 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Douglas 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 57 

Allott 

Ellender 

Moss 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Fulbright 

Murphy 

Bible 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Gore 

Proxmire 

Bush 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Butler 

Hill 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Russell 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Smith,  Maine 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Stennis 

Church 

Kerr 

Symington 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McGee 

Tower 

Dirksen 

MiUer 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING — 13 

Burdick 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Chavez 

Long,  Hawaii 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Gruening 

McClellan 

Hickenlooper 

McNamara 

So  Mr.  McCarthy’s  amendment  was 

rej  00^0(J 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  They  have 
not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill. 

 The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1962— CONFERENCE 
REPORT  \ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committeesof  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes\>f  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  o5k  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R,  8291)  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
assistance  rendered  to  certain  migrants1 
and  refugees.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

ie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  'he  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senai 

The  Wislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  June  26,  1962,  pp.  10899- 
10900,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  nonobjection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHTN.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  8291  has  been  nvconference  since 
September  21,  1961,  but\t  was  only  on 
June  19,  1962,  that  the  House  appointed 
conferees.  I  am  happy  toXreport  that 
the  differences  have  been  resolved  to  the 
full  satisfaction  of  the  Senate  conferees. 
The  House  of  Representatives  approved 
the  conference  report  on  today,  1962. 

The  bill  as  it  has  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  Senate  conferees  and  the  Hohpe 
would  do  three  things: 

First.  Lift  out  of  the  foreign  aid  legis-N 
lation  and  establish  in  a  separate  statute 
authority  for  the  President  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  three  programs:  (a)  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Intergovernmental  Commit¬ 
tee  for  European  Migration — ICEM; 
(b)  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees — 
UNCHR;  and  (c)  the  U.S.  escapee  pro¬ 
gram — USEP. 

Second.  Establish  specific  authority 
to  assist  Cuban  refugees  who  have  come 
to  the  United  States.  Heretofore  this 
assistance  has  been  carried  out  through 
contingency  authority  and  funds  under 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Third.  Provide  the  President  with 
authority  to  meet  unexpected  refugee, 
escapee,  and  migration  problems  by 
using  not  to  exceed  $10  million  in  any 
fiscal  year  out  of  his  foreign  aid  con¬ 
tingency  fund. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  author¬ 
ity  for  the  President  to  delegate  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  under  it  to  appropriate  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  U.S.  Government,  to  allo¬ 
cate  funds  to  such  officers  to  operate  the 
programs,  and  to  expend  funds  for  nec¬ 
essary  operating  and  administrative  pur; 
poses. 

The  bill  in  no  way  changes  the  law  per¬ 
taining  to  admission  of  aliens  t</  the 
United  States. 

Because  it  had  been  thought  .that  the 
House  was  not  going  to  appoint  con¬ 
ferees  on  H.R.  8291  the  Senate  on  June 
7,  1962,  passed  S.  2996,  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  which  contained  as .part  V  a  pro¬ 
posed  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  1962  in  the  ffu-m  substantially 
similar  to  the  Sena,tO  version  of  H.R. 
8291.  As  a  result  -of  the  conference,  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  language  of  the 
conference  bill  is  substantially  identical 
to  part  V  of  Sy2996  as  the  Senate  passed 
it  with  the  addition  of  the  provision  re¬ 
quiring  Senate  confirmation  of  the  head 
of  the  Bij/eau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs  hi  the  Department  of  State  which 
was  a/part  of  the  Senate  version  of 
H.R./291. 

r.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
cpficur  in  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
291. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  what  is  proposed  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  tomorrow,  and  I  should  include, 
I  think,  the  remainder  of  the  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  we  get  to  an  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  I  should  like  at  this  time 
to  state  to  the  Senate  that,  according 
to  the  best  information  I  have,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
will  offer  another  amendment  on  which 
he  intends  to  ask  for  the  years  and 
he  intends  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
been  granted  by  the  Senate  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill.  In  view  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  circumstances,  and  with  the  assent 
of  Senators,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  in  two  parts: 

First,  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
tonight,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  o’clock, 
tomorrow  morning;  second,  that  tl 
Senate  vote  on  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment  at  11  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mi\kERR.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  possible  ha  ascer¬ 
tain  if  there  are  other  amendments  to 
be  acted  uhpn? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  th/  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  McCarthy  Amendment  is 
the  only  one.NJf  there^are  any  others 
under  consideration,  /the  leadership 
would  like  to  kno\\it/at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT^  Mr.  President,  I 
am  contemplatingvnn\amendment,  but  I 
have  not  yet  decided  uW>n  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
majority  leader  make  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request/that  we  complete  the  other 
amendments  on  the  bill  tonight,  and 
since  the  yeas  and  nays  Iraye  been 
ordered' on  the  passage  of  the  mil,  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  have  thaV  vote, 
and/xhen  act  on  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 

'It  was  within  my  power  to  assent - 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  could  not 
the  majority  leader  ask  for  unanimous 
consent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  object  to  having  the  committee 
move  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  fact,  that  is 
what  the  committee  did. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  other  amend¬ 
ments  are  to  be  proposed,  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  leadership  to 
withdraw  the  request.  I  was  making  the 
request  as  an  accommodation.  If  it 
cannot  be  agreed  to  on  that  basis,  it 
might  be  well  to  complete  consideration 
of  the  pending  bill  tonight. 

If  possible  I  would  like  to  know  defi¬ 
nitely,  not  what  amendments  will  be  of¬ 
fered,  but  on  what  amendments  the  yeas 
and  nays  will  be  requested.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
the  only  amendment  of  that  kind.  He 
intends  definitely  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  his  amendment. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  willy 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  not  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  try  now  to  obtain  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  on  all  amenaments 
and  on  final  passage  of  the  bifi'? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  ^ay  a  half 
hour  on  each  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  not 
knowing  what  other  arnendments  there 
are,  that  consent  be/requested  for  10 
minutes  on  a  side  oy(  any  other  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Excluding  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  tc/me.  I  make  such  a  request. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  a  statement 
that  will  take  more  than  10  minutes. 
Does  tne  Senator  from  Montana  have  in 
mind  making  that  consent  request  effec¬ 
tive  tonight? 

Ir.  MANSFIELD.  No ;  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Starting  tomorrow. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  restate  his 
request? 

Mi’.  MANSFIELD.  The  request  is  that 
unanimous  consent  be  given  that  on  all 
other  amendments  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  McCarthy 
amendment  at  11  o’clock  tomorrow — if 
that  request  is  granted — there  will  be 
allowed  10  minutes  to  a  side  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  other  amendments  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mi’.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  ob¬ 
ject — I  point  out  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  what  is  proposed  in  regard  to  a 
piece  of  legislation  of  such  great  impor¬ 
tance  as  is  this  piece  of  legislation  is  a 
sound  way  to  proceed.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  way  of  knowing  tonight 
what  may  develop  by  way  of  proposed 
amendments.  Amendments  of  major 
importance  may  be  proposed.  I  believe 
that,  on  a  bill  of  such  importance  as  this 
bill,  to  limit  debate  to  10  minutes  on 
each  side  is  not  the  way  to  pass  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate.  I  therefore  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
h^ard. 

r.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  a  valid  point.  The  majority 
leadei\has  no  other  choice  but  to  con¬ 
tinue  tAhold  the  Senate  in  session  to¬ 
night.  in  response  to  the  question 
raised  by\the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  relative  to  the  legislative  sched¬ 
ule  of  the  Senate  for  the  next  few  days, 
I  should  like  tcksay  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  toward  concluding  action 
on  bills  extending\he  life  of  laws  that 
expire  on  June  30.  \ve  have  considered 
and  passed  the  corporate  and  excise  tax 
extension,  the  Export  ^Control  Act  ex¬ 
tension,  and  the  Defense^Production  Act 
extension;  and  we  are  no\  considering 
the  Sugar  Act  extension. 

While  some  of  these  bills  rriust  still  go 
through  conference,  the  fact  mat  they 
have  passed  their  initial  test  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  ground  for  some  satisfaction.  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  and  the  rs 
ing  majority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  [Mr.  Robert 
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Aon  and  Mr.  Sparkman],  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  [Mr. 
B yird  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr>KERR]. 

Tomorrow,  if  we  conclude  with  the 
debate  on  the  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  consider  and 
pass  the  public  debt  increase  bill.  I 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  at  least  one 
rollcall  vote  on  that  measure. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  debt  limit 
bill,  the  leadership  intends  to  call  up 
the  RenegotiationNAct  extension,  which 
should  be  reported  On  Thursday  or  Fri¬ 
day;  the  metal  scr&p  extension  bill, 
which  I  understand  has  been  reported; 
and  possibly  Calendar  No,  1548,  S.  2560, 
amending  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
relative  to  certain  transportation  prac¬ 
tices.  Consideration  of  theseoneasures 
should  occupy  the  Senate  through  Fri¬ 
day.  \ 

It  had  been  the  hope  of  the  l^der- 
ship  that  the  Senate  might  then  proceed 
to  consider  Calendar  No.  1549,  H.R.  106B6, 
the  welfare  bill.  However,  this  will  not^ 
be  possible  since  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr]  has  been  occupied 
throughout  this  week  in  the  Finance 
Committee  on  other  urgent  items  of 
business.  As  an  illustration,  he  has 
been  managing  the  present  Sugar  Act 
extension  proposal,  which  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Senate.  He  has  been 
designated  as  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  welfare  bill,  H.R.  10606.  He  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  prepare  an 
opening  statement  on  the  measure. 

Consequently,  I  announce  that  it  is 
the  leadership’s  intention  to  go  over 
from  Friday  until  Monday  at  10  a.m., 
when  debate  will  be  commenced  on  the 
welfare  bill. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  expect 
amendments  to  be  offered  relative  to  the 
medicare  question.  I  do  not  wish  to 
speculate  on  the  length  of  the  debate  on 
that  subject. 

We  shall  take  a  holiday  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  July  4,  and  return  to  business  on 
July  5.  Following  action  on  the  welfare 
bill,  we  intend  to  return  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  communications  satellite 
proposal. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  yielding.  , 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  / 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the/Sen- 
ator  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  a 
question  to  the  majority  leader/on  the 
statement  he  has  made.  / 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  What/  does  the 
leadership  plan  about  the /trade  exten¬ 
sion  program?  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  bill  is  in  the 
House,  and  is  being  /considered  today. 
It  is  anticipated  that7 it  will  be  voted  on 
this  week.  After/action  is  concluded 
there — and  I  hop/  favorably — it  will  be 
taken  up  by  the/Committee  on  Finance, 
as  the  Senator/from  Idaho  well  knows. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  is  a  parliamen- 
tary  inquiry.  Did  not  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  first  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Senate  will  meet  at  10 
o’clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  only 
agreement? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended. 

PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR  FOR  WALTER  PINCUS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Walter  Pincus  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  remainder  of  the  debate  on  the  sugar 
bill  while  I  am  making  a  speech. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  third  time  in  2  years,  the  Sugar  Act 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  under  an 
urgent  deadline.  In  1960,  after  passage 
of  a  short  extension,  an  amendment  to 
withhold  quotas  from  the  Trujillo  regime 
in  line  with  our  foreign  policy  was  de¬ 
bated  and  killed  on  the  final  day  of  the 
session;  last  year  an  extension  of  |he 
Sugar  Act  was  forced  on  us  2  days  before 
the  legislation  was  scheduled  to  expire. 
And  today  with  only  a  few  days  remain¬ 
ing  before  the  law  is  again  scheduled  to 
expire,  and  with  but  3  days  of  public 
hearings,  we  in  the  Senate  are  asked  to 
consider  the  passage  of  a  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  substantially  affect  our 
foreign  policy  and  Over  a  period  of  5 
years  cost  consumers  some  $2  y2  billion 
in  sugar  subsidies. 

Sparked  mainly  by  Cuba’s  entering  the 
Communist  orbit,  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  sugar  industry  both  at 
home  and  abroad  over  the  past  2  years. 
We  in  the  Senate  have  a  duty  to  study 
this  legislation  most  carefully  fpr  its 
ultimate  ramifications  will  be  felt  by 
farmers  in  Costa  Rica  and  Colorado,  con¬ 
sumers  in  Santo  Domingo  and  Seattle, 
and  policymakers  in  almost  every  capitol 
inthis  hemisphere. 

Sugar  has  found  a  unique  place  in  our 
farm  program.  In  1934,  when  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  was  first  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  the  administration  intent  was 
clearly  indicated  in  President  Roosevelt’s 
sugar  message  to  the  Congress.  The 
President  pointed  out  that  at  the  time 
the  annual  gross  value  of  the  domestic 
beet  and  sugar  crop  was  approximately 
$60  million,  but  that  the  tariff  then  in 
effect  to  protect  this  $60  million  crop  an¬ 
nually  cost  the  consumer  $200  million  in 
higher  sugar  prices.  It  was  suggested 
sarcastically  that  sugar  growers  be  paid 
for  not  producing  at  all,  a  move  which 
at  that  time  would  have  saved  con¬ 
sumers  $140  million.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  believed  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
should  be  protected,  but  strongly  added 
that  fui'ther  legislative  assistance  should 
come  in  such  a  manner  as  “not  to  stim¬ 
ulate  further  expansion  of  this  neces¬ 
sarily  expensive  industry.”  Heavy  em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  on  the  effort  to  hold 
down  uneconomic  domestic  sugar  pro- 
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duction.  The  Congress  in  passing  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act  accepted  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  program.  They  limited  the  bill’s 
purpose  to  inclusion  of  “sugarbeets  and 
sugarcane  as  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  under  the  Agriculture  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act.”  When  the  Sugar  Act  was 
amended  in  1937,  its  purpose  was  ex¬ 
panded  “to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  States  and  within  the  terri¬ 
tories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  and  with  foreign  countries;  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  of  su¬ 
gar  and  those  engaged  in  the  domestic 
sugar  producing  industry;  to  promote 
export  trade  of  the  United  States;  to 
raise  revenue;  and  for  other  purposes.” 

In  all  the  additional  legislating  that 
has  been  done  on  this  act,  the  only 
change  that  has  been  made  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  clause  was,  significantly,  to  drop 
the  phrase  “to  raise  revenue,”  in  1948. 
With  this  legislative  history  and  with  a 
law  on  the  books  whose  purpose  is  clearly 
in  part  stated  as  only  “to  protect  *  *  * 
those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar  pro¬ 
ducing  industry,”  I  have  been  amazed 
to  read  that  the  supporters  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  as  indicated  in  the  House  report 
believe  this  act  is  intended  to  “make  it 
possible,  as  a  matter  of  national  security, 
to  produce  a  substantial  part  of  our 
sugar  requirements  within  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  and  to  do  this 
without  the  consumer  penalizing  device 
of  a  high  protective  tariff.”  We  have 
certainly  come  a  long  way  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  original  dictum  that  the 
act  was  to  limit  rather  than  promote  this 
uneconomic  domestic  industry. 

It  is  normal,  when  the  sugar  bill  is 
before  us,  to  be  told  by  one  of  its  sup¬ 
porters  that  it  is  a  complicated  piece  of 
legislation  and  too  difficult  to  explain. 
During  a  recent  debate  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol,  Members  of  the  House 
were  urged  to  accept  the  bill  “on  faith.” 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  complicated 
bill  but  I  believe  it  is  important  enough 
to  be  explained  in  detail. 

Sugar  is  our  most  protected  and  most 
controlled  commodity  and  it  is  this  piece 
of  legislation  that  sets  up  the  machinery. 
No  other  food  product  has  a  direct  cash 
subsidy  to  growers,  quota  allotments  and 
tariff  protection. 

Under  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  the  power  to : 

Determine  the  amount  of  sugar  that 
may  be  sold  in  the  United  States  in  any 
one  year; 

Determine  the  price  at  which  this  sug¬ 
ar  is  to  be  marketed ; 

Determine  the  amount  of  sugar  that 
can  be  marketed  by  each  domestic  proc¬ 
essor; 

Determine  the  amount  of  sugar  that 
can  be  produced  on  each  individual  do¬ 
mestic  farm; 

Determine  the  fair  price  which  proc¬ 
essors  must  pay  growers  for  cane  or 
beets; 

Determine  minimum  wages  which 
growers  must  pay  fieldworkers  in  each 
domestic  area. 

During  the  House  hearings  on  the  sug¬ 
ar  bill.  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman 
was  asked  how  the  sugar  bill  compared 
to  the  administration’s  other  farm  leg¬ 
islation.  Secretary  Freeman  replied: 
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I  would  say  that  the  amount  of  control,  If 
you  wish  to  use  that  word,  that  i§  Involved  in 
the  Sugar  Act  Is  very  substantially  greater 
than  the  legislation  pending  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  General  Farm  Act.  The  Sugar 
Act  is  supply  management,  pure  and  simple, 
with  a  lot  more  than  there  is  in  the  program 
before  the  Congress  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  last  Tuesday  the  rank¬ 
ing  Republican  on  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  took  the  floor  during 
debate  and  said  the  following: 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  most  controversial 
and  dangerous  piece  of  legislation.  It  will 
make  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  czar  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  will  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  American  farmer  to  procure  a 
Federal  license  in  order  to  operate  his  own 
farm. 

« 

The  distinguished  gentleman  was  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  the  administration’s 
farm  bill  which  he  opposed — less  than 
an  hour  after  he  had  cast  a  favorable 
vote  for  the  Sugar  Act  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  himself  had  said 
contained  “substantially  greater”  con¬ 
trols. 

And  how  did  the  gentleman  describe 
his  support  of  the  Sugar  Act?  He  told 
the  House: 

In  spite  of  many  misgivings  about  the  leg¬ 
islation  now  under  consideration,  it  is  about 
the  best  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  can 
offer  under  prevailing  circumstances.  I 
therefore  expect  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  115  Republicans  voted 
for  the  Sugar  Act  with  the  toughest 
controls  of  any  piece  of  farm  legislation. 
Two  days  later  only  one  Republican  voted 
for  the  administration’s  farm  bill.  Why, 
I  ask,  is  there  this  kind  of  shifting  sup¬ 
port  for  the  sugar  bill?  The  Democrats, 
I  might  add,  were  consistent:  204  voted 
for  the  sugar  bill;  204  voted  for  the  farm 
bill. 

The  sugar  bill  certainly  should  not 
have  the  votes  of  the  consumers.  We 
have  been  told  in  the  past  and  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  told  again,  that  the  sugar 
program  down  through  the  years  has 
brought  a  stable  price  to  the  consumer. 

What  we  are  not  told  is  that  the  pro¬ 
gram,  as  it  currently  is  constituted,  costs 
consumers  an  added  $582  million  each 
year  for  this  price  “stability.”  This  $582 
million  is  composed  of  the  differential 
from  the  world  market  price — $446  mil¬ 
lion — the  protective  tariff  on  incoming 
sugar — $39  million — and  the  domestic 
excise  tax  on  all  consumed  sugar — $97 
million. 

Looking  at  this  figure  another  way,  do¬ 
mestic  grower  gross  incomes  collectively 
are  estimated  to  run  about  $500  million 
under  the  proposed  Sugar  Act  revisions. 
Their  net  income  on  this  figure  is  set 
at  about  $150  million.  If  the  purpose  of 
the  sugar  legislation  is  to  protect  do¬ 
mestic  growers,  it  would  appear  that 
were  consumers  to  pay  these  growers 
their  $150  million  profit  and  then  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  buy  sugar  at  the  world  price 
they  would  be  saving  themselves  almost 
$430  million  a  year. 

As  for  the  “stability”  in  sugar  prices, 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  price  con¬ 
sumers  pay  for  sugar  in  their  local  mar¬ 
kets.  In  1961,  when  the  price  for  sugar 
on  the  world  market  dropped  to  its  low¬ 
est  level  in  years,  retail  sugar  prices  in 
major  U.S.  cities  rose  to  their  highest 


levels  since  the  act  was  passed.  The 
average  price  per  pound  for  1961  was 
11.8  cents,  up  17  percent  from  10  years 
ago  and  more  than  double  the  domestic 
retail  price  when  the  act  was  first  passed 
in  1934. 

If  the  consumer  is  not  benefiting  from 
this  act,  who  is? 

The  answer  to  that  question  can  be 
found  in  the  various  statistical  reports 
published  on  the  sugar  industry;  but  it 
shows  up  more  openly  in  the  feverish 
rush  by  domestic  growers  to  expand  U.S. 
beet  and  cane  sugar  production  acreage. 
The  latest  Department  of  Agriculture 
“Sugar  Situation”  dated  March  1962,  de¬ 
scribes  it  this  way: 

The  pressure  for  more  beet  and  cane  acre¬ 
age  In  the  continental  area  reflects  the  fact 
that  total  returns  (price  received  plus  direct 
Governmental  payments)  have  been  main¬ 
tained  at  a  favorable  level,  while  prices  for 
most  competing  crops  have  declined.  *  *  * 
Providing  certain  conditions  are  met,  some 
return  from  the  acreage  planted  to  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  cane  is  guaranteed  under 
the  terms  of  the  Sugar  Act,  no  matter  what 
might  happen  to  the  crop.  Thus,  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  risk  is  reduced. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  special  sugar  study  concluded 
last  year: 

Processors  and  refiners  have  operated 
profitably  and  earnings  have  been  relatively 
stable.  In  recent  years,  earnings  of  selected 
beet  sugar  processors  and  cane  sugar  refiners 
as  a  percentage  .of  net  worth  have  averaged 
around  7  to  9  percent. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
in  the  chair) ,  it  is  the  uneconomic  but 
protected  grower  who  has  profited  most 
from  this  act.  According  to  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  report  on  the  bill 
before  us: 

Growers’  gross  income  has  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  since  the  program  began  in  1934. 
This  larger  income  is  the  result  not  only  of 
the  influence  of  generally  higher  and  more 
stable  prices  for  sugar  but  also  of  an  increase 
in  the  growers’  share  of  sugar  returns.  *  *  * 
In  recent  years,  growers’  income  per  ton  of 
sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  has  been  well  over 
twice  as  much  as  during  1935-39. 

Let  us  remember  that  during  the  same 
period  the  price  of  retail  sugar  to  con¬ 
sumers  also  doubled.  There  are  an  esti¬ 
mated  45,000  domestic  farms  on  which 
sugar  crops  are  grown;  and  thus  only 
45,000  farmers  benefit  from  a  program 
that  costs  the  185  million  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  over  $500  million  in  higher  sugar 
prices. 

With  the  sharp  rise  in  domestic  grower 
acreage  and  income,  there  has  been  a 
sharp  consolidation  in  the  size  and  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  farms,  but  this  has 
drawn  little  attention.  According  to  the 
special  sugar  study,  during  the  decade 
from  1950  to  1960,  when  the  total  amount 
of  sugarbeet  acreage  under  cultivation 
rose  20  percent,  the  number  of  individual 
farms  involved  in  such  cultivation 
dropped  from  36,700  to  25,200,  or  a  sharp 
31  percent.  The  story  on  mainland  cane 
is  even  more  revealing.  Over  the  same 
10-year  period,  cane-planted  acreage 
rose  a  slight  3  percent,  but  the  number  of 
farms  declined  55  percent,  to  only  2,700. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  have  been 
holding  down  the  acreage  available  for 
other  crops,  such  as  cotton,  rice,  and  to¬ 
bacco,  in  particular,  there  has  been  a  vir¬ 


tual  explosion  in  the  amount  of  acreage 
available  for  sugar  production.  In  the 
State  of  Florida,  for  example,  during  the 
past  3  years  the  number  of  mills  has  in¬ 
creased,  according  to  my  information, 
from  3.  to  11;  and  whereas  the  acreage 
there  last  year  was  61,000  it  is  estimated 
that  this  year  it  will  be  approximately 
135,000,  and  it  is  rising  very,  very  sharp¬ 
ly.  In  other  words,  while  we  have  been 
holding  down  the  acreage  of  most  of  the 
other  major  domestic  crops  which  are  of 
importance,  we  have  had  this  dramatic 
explosion  in  the  increased  acreage  and 
production  of  sugar — probably  the  most 
inefficiently  produced  of  all  major  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

None  of  these  domestic  faults  of  the 
sugar  program — higher  consumer  prices 
in  effect  to  support  growing  domestic 
production  demands — creates  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  problems  to  our  country  which 
are  created  by  the  international  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  current  act  and  the  House- 
proposed  sugar  legislation  amendments. 

World  consumption  of  sugar  amounts 
to  about  57.5  million  tons,  of  which  40 
million  tons  are  consumed  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  are  produced.  This 
leaves  17.5  million  tons,  or  little  more 
than  30  percent  of  total  world  produc¬ 
tion,  to  enter  world  trade.  About  60 
percent  of  current  world-trade  sugar 
moves  under  preferential  programs  such 
as  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement 
and  the  United  State  sugar  program. 
The  remaining  40  percent — or  about  7 
million  tons — makes  up  what  is  called 
the  world  market. 

The  United  States  purchases  about  22 
percent  of  the  sugar  flowing  in  world 
trade.  Its  market  is  highly  prized  be¬ 
cause  sugar  sold  here  up  to  this  time 
has  brought  a  price  equal  to  that  re¬ 
ceived  by  high-cost  domestic  United 
States  sugar  producers.  .The  difference 
between  the  world  price  and  the  U.S. 
price  is  called  the  quota  premium,  and 
currently  it  amounts  to  about  $56  a  ton. 

Prior  to  1960,  United  States  purchases 
of  foreign  sugar  were  for  the  most  part 
limited  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  The 
Philippines  received  a  special  quota  and 
premium,  thanks  to  its  special  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  United  States,  growing 
out  of  our  historic  relationship  with  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Cuba,  the  supplier  of  over  3  million 
tons  of  sugar  a  year,  or  88  percent  of 
all  United  States  foreign  sugar  imports, 
gained  her  premium  place  in  the  market 
for  both  business  and  historic  reasons. 
From  a  supply  standpoint,  she  provided 
an  efficient  and  nearby  source  of  raw 
sugar.  From  a  trade  standpoint,  she 
used  the  dollars  earned  from  sugar  to 
finance  almost  $500  million  worth  of 
purchases  from  the  United  States,  each 
year.  From  an  historic  point  of  view, 
we  owed  the  Cubans  a  great  debt  be¬ 
cause  of  sugar.  When  the  Second  World 
War  broke  out  ,the  Cubans  were  caught 
embarking  on  a  new  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  diversification — in  effect,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  away  from  a  one-crop  sugar 
economy.  With  our  sugar  resources  in 
the  Philippines  lost  to  the  Japanese,  we 
needed  sugar.  Our  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  then  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture,  went  to  Cuba  and  encouraged 
that  Government  to  drop  its  diversifica¬ 
tion  plans  and  immediately  expand  its 
sugar  production  by  600,000  tons  an¬ 
nually,  to  help  our  war  effort.  Not  only 
did  they  comply,  but  they  also  agreed 
to  sell  all  their  new  production  to  us — 
thereby  losing  out  on  the  opportunity 
to  develop  other  markets.  To  complete 
the  story,  the  Cubans  did  all  this,  and 
then  charged  us  only  half  the  going 
world  sugar  price,  all  for  a  guarantee 
that  their  position  in  the  United  States 
market  would  always  be  maintained. 

This  was  done — up  until  the  time  of 
Castro.  When,  in  1960,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  decided  to  withhold  Cuba’s  United 
States  sugar  quota,  there  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  rush  from  foreign  suppliers — 
much  as  there  is  now  a  rush  of  domestic 
growers — to  get  into  the  rich  United 
States  market.  The  economics  of  it 
were  such  that  no  matter  how  inefficient 
one  was  as  a  world  sugar  producer,  his 
costs  were  still  way  below  those  of  the 
protected,  uneconomic  domestic  U.S. 
producers;  so  if  one  was  able  to  market 
his  sugar  in  the  United  States,  he  was 
bound  to  make  a  profit. 

I  should  like  to  stress  the  fact  that 
President  Eisenhower  decided  to  with¬ 
hold  and  temporarily  redistribute  the 
Cuban  quota;  he  did  not  cancel  it  or  re¬ 
duce  it. 

The  Cuban  quota  was,  at  that  time, 
and  should  remain,  today,  the  bulk  of 
U.S.  foreign  sugar  imports.  There  were 
a  few  of  us,  last  year,  who  believed  that 
if  the  Cuban  quota  was  redistributed 
among  other  sugar-producing  countries 
in  this  hemisphere,  vested  interests 
would  be  built  up,  and  that  would  make 
it  difficult  to  restore  the  quota  to  Cuba 
when  she  broke  free  from  the  Communist 
bloc.  Indeed,  we  feared  that  in  some 
cases,  those  vested  interests  might  even 
work  for  Castro’s  continuance  in  power, 
as  a  means  of  protecting  their  valuable 
U.S.  quota  rights.  In  addition,  we  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  pressures  which  would 
develop  from  dozens  of  countries,  all  of 
them  our  friends,  seeking  a  portion  of 
the  premium  U.S.  sugar  market  could 
lead  only  to  diplomatic  difficulties. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  considerations, 
last  year  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas!  and  I  proposed  to  the  sugar 
bill  an  amendment  which  would  have 
removed  the  premium  from  the  redis¬ 
tributed  Cuban  quota.  That  amend¬ 
ment  was  defeated  on  the  Senate  floor, 
thanks,  in  part  to  misguided  State  De¬ 
partment  opposition;  and  it  is  sad  to  say 
that  our  worst  fears  about  Sugar  Act 
diplomatic  problems  have  come  about, 
and  are,  in  fact,  confronting  us  today. 
According  to  State  Department  officials, 
representations  for  sugar  quotas  have 
come  from  every  cane-producing  area  in 
the  free  world,  and  from  a  number  of 
beet-producing  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  And,  what  is  worse,  with  sugar 
already  in  world  surplus,  a  number  of 
nations  in  this  hemisphere  have  gone 
ahead  and  have  expanded  their  own  in¬ 
efficient  sugar-producing  capacities,  in 
anticipation  of  being  able  to  sell  their 
sugar  in  the  premium-laden  U.S. 
market. 


Two  examples,  I  believe,  will  show  the 
pattern. 

Guatemala  has  no  basic  quota  under 
the  Sugar  Act.  Prior  to  1960,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
this  small  country  was  not  considered  a 
sugar  exporter.  When  the  Cuban  quota 
was  being  redistributed,  the  Guate¬ 
malans,  at  their  initiative,  requested  and 
were  given  a  17,000-ton  allotment.  Dur¬ 
ing  1960,  they  were  only  able  to  deliver 
9,590  tons  of  this,  blaming  jn  part  a  hur¬ 
ricane  which  destroyed  part  of  their  crop. 
Despite  the  fact  that  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  warned  that  the  Cuban  redis¬ 
tribution  was  not  to  be  considered  per¬ 
manent,  the  Guatemalans  went  ahead 
and  expanded  their  relatively  high-cost 
sugar  production.  For  1962,  they  asked 
for  a  25,000-ton  quota  and  were  given  a 
5,000-ton  allocation  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  Again  disregarding  warnings 
that  the  Cuban  redistribution  was  only 
temporary,  the  Guatemalans  again  ex¬ 
panded  plantings  and  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  seeking  an  Export-Import  Bank  loan 
for  a  new  sugar  mill.  The  request  was 
turned  down  after  the  Guatemalans 
sought  to  justify  the  mill  as  economical 
based  on  the  premium  price  they  ex¬ 
pected  their  sugar  to  bring  on  the  U.S. 
market. 

When  President  Kennedy  announced 
his  program  for  global  quotas,  the  Guate¬ 
malan  press  and  certain  members  of  the 
Government  started  a  campaign  against 
this  U.S.  policy.  They  cited  their  op¬ 
position  to  Castro,  for  the  most  part, 
as  the  basis  for  their  being  permitted  to 
continue  to  ship  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  According  to  current  reports, 
they  have  a  surplus  of  22,000  tons  of 
high-cost  sugar  which  can  only  be  sold 
at  a  profit  on  the  U.S.  market. 

The  situation  became  so  intense  that 
the  U.S.  Ambassador,  John  Bell,  was 
forced  to  call  a  press  conference  to  ex¬ 
plain  our  position. 

The  Guatemala  case  can  be  multiplied 
almost  10  times  over,  using  countries 
that  have  for  the  first  time  entered  the 
rich  U.S.  sugar  market  with  a  portion  of 
the  redistributed  Cuban  quota.  I  am  told 
there  has  not  been  one  country  yet  that 
has  indicated  satisfaction  with  its  treat¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  sugar. 

But  there  can  be  no  better  example 
of  the  diplomatic  problems  that  arise 
when  Congress  tries  to  parcel  out  high- 
premium  U.S.  sugar  quotas  than  the  ap¬ 
parent  crisis  that  has  developed  in  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States- and  the 
struggling  new  Government  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic. 

According  to  a  dispatch  from  Santo 
Domingo  in  Tuesday’s  New  York  Times: 

In  view  of  officials  on  both  sides,  the 
Alliance  is  dead  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
unless  the  sugar  quota  problem  is  remedied. 
Failure  to  do  so  could  lead  to  potent  anti- 
Americanism  and  inroads  by  Communist 
groups  loudly  advocating  violent  revolu¬ 
tion,  officials  assert. 

What  has  stirred  the  young  Dominican 
nation  so? 

It  seems  that  the  Dominican  Govern¬ 
ment  believes  that  the  windfall  ship¬ 
ments  of  premium-laden  sugar  from  the 
redistributed  Cuban  quota  which  were 
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allotted  to  the  Dominican  Republic  the 
first  half  of  this  year  were  to  be  per¬ 
manent.  Running  at  an  annual  rate  of 
more  than  900,000  tons,  the  sugar  ship¬ 
ments  meant  dollar  earnings  of  over  $100 
million — part  of  which  was  a  quota  pre¬ 
mium  subsidy  of  over  $45  million.  The 
House  of  Representatives  version  of  the 
Sugar  Act  passed  last  week  gave  the 
Dominican  Republic  a  200,000-ton  basic 
quota  and  150,000  tons  from  the  redis¬ 
tributed  Cuban  quota,  for  a  total  of 
350,000  tons  yearly. 

Apparently  the  present  governmental 
crisis  developed  when  the  Dominicans 
decided  that  the  House  bill  in  effect  cut 
their  sugar  shipments  to  the  United 
States  by  60  percent.  In  an  effort  to  re¬ 
coup  what  they  believe  to  be  their  right¬ 
ful  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market,  the 
Dominicans  have  threatened  to  reassess 
their  participation  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  In  addition,  they  have  sent  a 
delegation  of  Government  officials  to 
Washington  to  lobby  their  cause  before 
Congress  the  administration,  and  the 
local  press. 

The  facts  of  the  Dominican  sugar  sit¬ 
uation  are  as  follows: 

The  Dominican  Republic,  at  current 
consumption  levels,  has  a  basic  U.S.  sugar 
quota  of  96,000  tons. 

For  the  first  half  of  1962,  the  Domin¬ 
icans  were  allocated  one-half  their  basic 
quota — 48,158  tons — and  an  additional 
431,041  tons  of  redistributed  Cuban 
quota.  They  were  informed,  repeatedly, 
I  am  told  by  the  Department  of  State, 
that  the  reallocated  Cuban  quota  was 
not  in  any  way  to  be  considered  perma¬ 
nent. 

Nonetheless,  because  the  Cuban  quota 
came  to  them  with  a  $56-a-ton  premium 
above  world  prices,  the  Dominicans  have 
apparently  gone  ahead,  ignoring  the 
State  Department  warning,  and  made 
their  development  plans  based  on  sugar 
receipt  from  the  premium  U.S.  market. 

The  Dominicans  believed  they  could  af¬ 
ford  to  ignore  the  State  Department  be¬ 
cause  the  Sugar  Act  has  made  the  Con¬ 
gress — ill  equipped  as  it  is  for  the  job — 
the  ultimate  arbiter  of  sugar  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  is  sad  to  say  that  up  until 
this  year  they  have  been  correct.  They 
had  only  to  look  at  the  record  of  their 
former  dictator  to  see  how  a  nation,  hir¬ 
ing  a  few  representatives  at  lavish  fees, 
could  have  its  way  with  sugar. 

This  system  of  foreign  sugar  distribu-^ 
tion  and  the  foreign  government  lobby¬ 
ing  that  goes  with  it  must  come  to  an 
end.  I  regret  that  on  the  surface  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  a  struggling  young  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  hurt.  However,  I  think  if 
the  situation  is  studied  calmly.  Senators 
will  find  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
will  do  extremely  well  under  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  global  quota  program.  From 
1956  to  1960,  the  Dominicans  sold  about 
100,000  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  at  premium  prices  and  between 
600,000  and  700  000  tons  on  the  world 
market  at  world  market  prices.  It  was 
only  with  the  rise  of  Castro  that  they 
became  a  larger  shipper  to  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket.  And  even  then,  their  shipments  to 
the  United  States  during  1960  and  the 
first  half  of  1961  came  in  at  near  world 
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market  price,  thanks  to  a  special  tax  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Dominican  sugar  shipments  to  the 
United  States  were  banned  altogether 
during  the  last  half  of  1961,  after  dis¬ 
ruption  of  diplomatic  relations,  and  only 
started  again  after  the  death  or  Trujillo. 

In  arguing  for  the  larger  quota  at  full- 
quota  premium  prices,  the  Dominicans 
cite  a  threefold  increase  in  wages  as  rais¬ 
ing  their  costs  above  the  world  market 
price.  However,  testimony  Friday  and 
Saturday  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  indicated  wages  in  their 
sugar  industry  have  risen  $16  million — 
the  quota  premium  they  will  receive  on 
the  quota  they  want  comes  to  $45  mil¬ 
lion.  The  Dominicans’  proximity  to  the 
United  States,  combined  with  their  pro¬ 
duction  efficiency,  will  certainly  assure 
them  a  large  share  of  the  2.6  million  ton 
global  quota  contained  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  bill. 

There  are  15  new  producing  countries 
in  the  House-passed  sugar  bill.  Each  one 
could  become  a  potential  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this 
from  happening  is  to  remove  the  quotas 
and  bring  foreign  sugar  in  at  world 
prices. 

The  Dominicans  have  argued  that  a 
cut  in  sugar  shipments  to  the  United 
States  will  be  seized  on  by  local  Commu¬ 
nists  as  a  sign  that  the  United  States  is 
not  a  friend  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
If  the  quota  were  allowed,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  would  not  change  their  purposes, 
they  would  only  look  for  another  issue. 

Much  more  will  be  done  for  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  if  we  put  our  sugar  trade 
with  them  on  a  firm  business  relation¬ 
ship,  rather  than  setting  them  up  as  a 
sugar  colony  of  ours,  with  an  economy 
that  is  dependent  on  the  whim  of  the 
Congress  or  a  congressional  committee. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  side 
of  this  sugar  program  that  needs  public 
discussion.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was 
dealing  with  questionable  activities  in  a 
small  branch  of  this  Government,  a  wise 
man  wrote  me  that  “Where  there  is 
sugar,  there  you  will  find  the  flies.” 

Mr.  President,  the  lobbyists  on  Capitol 
Hill  working  on  the  sugar  bill  are  thick 
as  flies.  It  would  be  one  thing  if  they 
were  all  associated  with  domestic  inter¬ 
ests,  who  themselves  are  knowledgeable 
in  the  ways  of  this  city  and  prepared  to 
handle  any  situation.  The  fact  is  that 
many  of  them  are  Americans  represent¬ 
ing  foreign  nations,  who  for  the  most 
part  are  naive  about  the  working  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government. 

In  1956,  when  the  sugar  bill  was  up  for 
revision  and  hearings  were  held,  there 
were  only  four  foreign  lobbyists  heard. 
This  year,  no  less  than  22  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  House  committee.  It  is  not  only 
the  proliferation  of  foreign  lobbyists  that 
disturbs  me,  but  aiso  the  type  of  con¬ 
tracts  and  amounts  of  their  fees. 

This  is  set  out  in  greater  detail  in  the 
hearings,  printed  copies  of  which  are  on 
the  desks  of  S  enators.  In  this  particular 
case  the  fee  was  of  a  highly  contingent 
nature,  in  that  if  a  sugar  bill  were  not 
passed  providing  at  least  a  3 -year  exten¬ 
sion  and  with  a  proper  quota  the  fee 
would  be  only  about  half  that  much. 


This  is  the  type  of  lobbying  which  is  now 
developing  under  the  influence  of  this 
kind  of  approach  to  the  problem. 

Another  lobbyist  worth  noting  is  Rocco 
C.  Siciliano,  a  former  special  assistant  to 
President  Eisenhower,  whose  law  firm 
represents  the  Sugar  Association  of  El 
Salvador,  for  a  fee  of  $10,000.  Mr.  Si¬ 
ciliano  reported  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  he  specifically  was  hired 
tp  lobby  this  particular  sugar  bill.  The 
interesting  fact  is  that  for  the  fee — a 
very  substantial  one  in  El  Salvador’s 
terms — Mr.  Siciliano  was  hired  less  than 
a  week  ago,  on  June  21,  only  9  days  be¬ 
fore  the  current  legislation  is  to  run  out 
and  by  which  time  it  is  generally  expect¬ 
ed  we  shall  have  approved  a  new  meas¬ 
ure. 

There  is  another  type  of  lobbyist  work¬ 
ing  on  this  bill  for  foreign  nations.  He 
is  one  who  is  getting  a  basic  fee  and  then 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act,  which  is  now  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
under  which  all  lobbyists  should  register, 
the  registration  has  been  extremely  neg¬ 
ligent  and  in  some  cases  nonexistent. 
Even  those  who  have  registered  have 
done  so  in  a  very  superficial  manner. 
In  my  opinion,  they  have  not  complied 
with  the  law  in  its  basic  requirements  as 
to  details  as  to  how  much  they  receive 
and  how  it  is  spent. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  bill 
which  inspires  the  abuse  of  this  kind 
of  activity.  I  realize  that  there  are 
many  legitimate  activities  of  lobbyists. 
There  are  many  very  fine  lobbyists,  such 
as  those  with  respect  to  domestic  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Farm  Bureau  and  other 
organizations  of  great  assistance  to  us. 
We  are  accustomed  to  them.  I  think 
they  do  not  operate  on  any  contingent 
basis.  Their  representation  is  on  a  very 
legitimate  basis  in  all  respects. 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  all  lobbyists, 
but  I  think  the  kind  of  “grab  bag” 
which  emerged  from  the  House  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  House  itself  is  bound  to 
create  the  kind  of  lobbying  of  which  we 
see  a  small  sample  in  the  table.  Some 
details,  though  not  all,  appear  in  the 
record  before  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  foreign  sugar 
lobbying  were  limited  to  large  fees  and 
persuasive  talking,  it  would  be  one 
thing;  but  the  fact  that  the  Sugar  Act 
up  to  now  has  placed  Congress  in  the 
position  of  deciding  where  U.S.  sugar  will 
come  from  has  worked  to  undermine  our 
State  Department  in  the  eyes  of  the  na¬ 
tions  with  whom  it  deals.  In  all  sugar 
pi’oducing  countries,  including  the  22 


something  additional  based  on  the 
amount  of  sugar  he  gets  for  his  client. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  normal  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  choice  between  two  bills  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  table  that  clearly 
outlines  the  choices  available  under  the 
two  approaches.  We  have  all  seen  analy¬ 
ses  which  show  how  much  sugar  will  go 
to  this  area  or  that,  or  one  country  or 
another  under  the  House  and  admin¬ 
istration  bills.  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  short  table 
which  shows  the  amount  of  fees  that  will 
be  received  by  contingent  fee  lobbyists 
under  the  House  and  administration 
approaches. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Fee 


with  lobbyist  representation,  it  has  been 
the  administration’s  policy  to  have  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  indicate  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  sugar  program  will  place 
the  United  States  on  a  global  quota  basis. 
Yet  these  nations  have  gone  ahead  and 
hired  outside  representation  in  an  effort 
to  have  Congress  change  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  position. 

Should  the  administration  and  the 
President  be  reversed  on  this  issue,  and 
quotas  be  granted  to  all  these  countries 
thanks  in  part  to  nondiplomatic  repre¬ 
sentations  to  Congress,  the  prestige  of 
our  Nation  will  be  severely  dimmed. 
For  these  countries  will  then  be  tempted 
to  think  “if  lobbying  works  in  sugar,  why 
not  try  it  in  other  areas?” — perhaps 
military  or  economic  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  sum  up 
the  current  program  this  way:  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  has  been  given  the 
power  to  set  the  domestic  prices  of  sugar 
and  control  its  growth,  processing,  and 
marketing.  About  the  only  thing  he 
cannot  control  is  how  much  of  it  each 
one  of  us  consumes.  The  program  has 
kept  a  floor  under  domestic  sugar  prices, 
which  have  steadily  risen  since  the  act 
became  law.  It  has  brought  increased 
income  to  growers,  so  much  so  that  al¬ 
most  every  farmer  in  the  Nation  is 
tempted  to  get  a  quota. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  bill  is 
passed  the  farmers  in  my  State  will  be¬ 
gin  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  grow¬ 
ing  sugarbeets,  if  this  kind  of  subsidy 
is  continued,  as  the  farmers  are  expand¬ 
ing  production  in  other  areas  of  the 
South. 

The  program  has  necessitated  a  con¬ 
sumer  subsidy  of  mounting  proportions, 
one  that  could  go  to  $2.5  billion  over  the 


Name 

Representing 

Adminis¬ 
tration  bill 

House 

bill 

Oscar  Chapman . 

National  Union  of  Mexican  Sugar  Producers _ 

$50, 000 
i  50, 000 
25,000 
15,000 

$76,  750 
99,000 
53,550 
26, 250 

>  Under  a  letter  contract,  dated  May  21,  1962,  the  India  Sugar  Mills  Association  may  terminate  the  contract  if  the 
legislation  is  enacted  “without  any  consideration  being  given  to  the  position  of  India  by  the  terms  of  the  legislation.” 
In  this  contingency,  a  fee  of  $50,000  plus  $5,000  in  expenses  will  be  paid. 
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life  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Through 
quota  premiums  to  foreign  producers,  it 
has  encouraged  inefficient  foreign  pro¬ 
duction  that  almost  rivals  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  inefficiency.  It  has  also  caused 
serious  diplomatic  problems  among  na¬ 
tions  with  whom  we  are  friendly  and  has 
fostered  a  foreign  sugar  lobby  that  if 
successful  could  stimulate  similar  activi¬ 
ties  in  other  fields  which  could  grow  into 
a  serious  hindrance  to  the  regular  con¬ 
duct  of  foreign  affairs. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  most  happy  to  see  this  Sugar 
Act,  as  we  know  it,  dismembered,  with 
the  sugar  excise  tax  provision  placed  in 
the  excise  tax  bill  where  it  belongs,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  measure  shipped 
over  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  for  study  and  treatment  as 
an  agricultural  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  begun  to 
exhaust  all  the  unusual  aspects  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  know  of  no  other 
bill  which  originates  in  and  is  passed 
upon  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  which  ends  up  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance  in  the  Senate.  The  proposed 
legislation  is  a  very  strange  hybrid;  and 
there  are  very  strange  explanations,  none 
of  which  is  rational  or  makes  any  sense. 

I  have  nothing  against  sugar  as  a  com¬ 
modity.  It  should  be  handled  in  the 
regular  manner  in  which  other  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  such  as  cotton  or  to¬ 
bacco  are  handled.  I  would  hope  it 
would  not  be  handled  in  the  loose  admin¬ 
istrative  way  the  wheat  and  corn  pro¬ 
grams  are  handled;  but  I  think  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  rice  have  been  very  efficiently 
handled.  Today  they  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  cost  is  not  exorbitant. 

I  have  never  understood,  and  do  not 
now  understand,  why  sugar  should  not 
be  handled  under  the  agriculture  pro¬ 
gram.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  that. 
I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  what  we 
are  presently  doing.  We  are  holding 
down  cotton  very  severely.  We  have 
more  than  halved  the  acreage  of  cotton 
in  the  period  in  which  the  Sugar  Act  has 
been  in  effect.  We  have  held  down  the 
production  of  tobacco  and  rice,  and 
properly  so.  But  under  the  stimulus  of 
an  excessive  and  unwarranted  subsidy 
to  sugar,  we  are  increasing  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  production  which  will  result 
in  overproduction. 

One  very  serious  aspect  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  is  that  there  is 
now  before  Congress  a  trade  bill.  It  has 
not  yet  come  before  the  Senate.  The 
bill  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
in  some  way  we  should  associate  our 
trade  policies  with  the  emerging  Com¬ 
mon  Market  in  Europe.  What  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  sugar  bill  is  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  that  trade  bill. 
For  example,  we  are  trying  to  persuade 
the  Germans  and  other  members  of  the 
Common  Market  not  to  put  up  high 
tariff  walls  and  to  become  self-sufficient 
in  the  development  of  such  commodities 
as  cotton,  soybeans,  rice,  or,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  case  of  my  own  State, 
poultry,  one  of  the  major  industries  of 
the  South  and,  in  effect,  of  the  Nation, 
because  it  has  become  a  major  non- 
subsidized  agricultural  product. 


The  industry  is  not  subsidized  or  con¬ 
trolled,  but  is  a  very  efficient  industry 
and  has  been  developing  an  export  mar¬ 
ket.  We  are  now  building,  in  a  common 
market  with  the  Germans  and  others,  a 
trade  that  would  discourage  duplication 
and  wasteful  self-sufficiency.  The  result 
of  the  program  under  the  bill  would 
eventually  be  high  cost,  inefficient  pro¬ 
duction  in  each  country,  and  a  complete 
lapsing  of  foreign  trade.  Germany  fol¬ 
lowed  such  a  program  before  World  War 
II.  It  is  often  characteristic  of  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  preparing  for  conflicts 
of  that  kind.  I  do  not  wish  to  intimate 
that  our  country  is  doing  so.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  such  thing  in  the 
minds  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  But  I 
think  the  kind  of  bill  before  the  Senate 
would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  do 
business  with  other  countries  if  we 
should  use  that  approach.  To  stimulate 
an  industry  by  artificial  means  of  the 
kind  proposed  would  destroy  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  sensible  trade  with  our  best 
friends  and  allies. 

I  realize  that  all  I  have  said  will  per¬ 
haps  not  impress  Senators  who  support 
the  bill.  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject 
before. 

In  any  case,  I  commend  to  the  Senate 
the  bill  as  reported  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  rather  than  the 
House  bill.  On  that  point  there  is  no 
question.  The  Senate  committee  version 
is  far  better  than  the  House  bill.  As 
reported  originally,  there  were  two  par¬ 
ticular  provisions  in  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  bill  which  I  wish  to  discuss  for  a 
moment. 

Both  of  those  provisions  would  take 
some  steps  in  bringing  somewhat  into 
line  what  is  now  an  outrageous  special 
piece  of  legislation.  Both  of  those  par¬ 
ticular  provisions  would  same  money  for 
the  Government  and  limit  some  of  the 
steam  behind  the  pressure  to  get  into 
the  U.S.  sugar  business;  and,  though 
neither  would  work  toward  lowering 
sugar  prices  to  consumers,  they  would 
both  somewhat  cut  the  general  tax  bur¬ 
den  of  the  program. 

The  two  provisions  are,  first,  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  plan  to  put  the  Cuban 
quota  on  a  global  quota  basis  and  slowly 
reduce  the  premiums  paid  to  basic  quota 
countries.  That  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  difference.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  inserting  it  in  the  bill. 

The  second  amendment  was  inserted 
in  the  committee  bill  most  mysteriously. 
I  was  not  present.  I  do  not  intend  to 
make  any  particular  point  of  it.  I  was 
at  the  meeting  day  before  yesterday, 
when  the  committee  voted  to  report  the 
bill  with  an  amendment  to  cut  the  di¬ 
rect  payments  to  domestic  sugar  grow¬ 
ers.  I  had  suggested  that  the  excise  tax 
should  be  cut  50  percent  and  the  pay¬ 
ments  50  percent.  A  substitute  for  that 
proposal  was  offered  by  one  of  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleagues,  which  resulted  in 
a  stepping  down  of  the  direct  subsidy 
quota  payments,  which  the  committee 
adopted — at  least  those  members  of  the 
committee  who  were  present — without 
objection. 

When  and  how  the  committee  reversed 
itself  I  do  not  know,  but  the  committee 


did  so,  much  to  my  surprise.  In  a  col¬ 
loquial  manner  the  action  was  described 
as  “running  into  a  buzz  saw.”  Where 
the  committee  encountered  it  I  am  not 
sure.  In  any  event,  without  my  knowl¬ 
edge — and  I  confess  that,  having  other 
duties  to  perform  and  thinking  that  the 
sugar  bill  was  disposed  of  so  far  as  the 
committee  was  concerned,  I  was  not 
present  this  morning  at  the  committee 
meeting — that  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  bill  by  the  committee.  It  was  a  very 
sensible  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  commend  the  first  action  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  for  their  tentative  instinct  was  at 
least  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But 
that  action  was  reversed.  In  spite  of  that 
action,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  provision,  although  it  is  no 
longer  in  the  bill.  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show  a  statement  on  the  pre¬ 
mium  recapture  on  foreign  import  sugar 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  which  handled  the  bill. 
In  discussing  the  premium  recaptured 
on  foreign  import  sugar,  Mr.  Cooley 
stated — 

We  know  enough  about  this  program  to 
realize  that  if  we  do  away  with  quotas  and 
do  away  with  premiums,  the  only  thing  you 
have  left  will  be  payments  to  the  domestic 
producers,  and  those  payments  would  stand 
up  like  a  sore  thumb  and  would  be  difficult 
for  us  to  justify. 

If  I  can  understand  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  the  House  has  stated 
that  we  must  pay  foreigners  $130  million 
extra  of  estimated  premium  in  order  to 
disguise  what  we  are  paying  the  domestic 
producers;  otherwise  the  action  would 
stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb. 

I  submit  that  is  a  very  strange  reason 
to  justify  the  premium  payments. 

So,  Mr.  President,  behind  much  of  the 
domestic  opposition  to  the  global  quota 
plan  I  think  one  will  find  lurking  the 
type  of  thinking  characterized  by  Mr. 
Cooley’s  candid  remark. 

There  have  been  other  objections 
voiced  and  I  would  like  to  deal  with  some 
of  them  one  by  one. 

During  the  hearings  and  I  am  sure 
during  this  debate  we  will  hear  that  the 
world  price  is  a  distress  price  and  one 
controlled  by  the  Communists. 

In  fact,  that  point  was  made  by  a 
lobbyist  before  the  committee.  Mr. 
President,  there  certainly  is  some  dis¬ 
tress  selling  at  world  prices  but  we  must 
remember  there  is  a  surplus  of  sugar 
on  the  market  today.  It  is  not  only 
Cuban  sugar  that  has  driven  the  world 
price  down.  But  40  percent  of  world 
trade  sugar  now  sets  the  world  price — 
and  with  this  plan  60  percent  of  world 
sugar  trade  will  be  in  free  market  chan¬ 
nels.  As  for  the  argument  that  no  one 
can  compete  at  world  prices,  it  should 
be  noted  that  almost  every  sugar  export¬ 
ing  country  and  almost  every  sugar  im¬ 
porting  country — except  the  United 
States — buys  or  sells  a  portion  of  its 
production  at  world  prices.  Within  the 
Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement,  the 
United  Kingdom,  though  it  purchases 
much  of  its  sugar  at  a  negotiated  price 
that  approaches  our  own,  also  makes 
extensive  purchases  at  world  market 
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price,  even  from  members  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  And  major  sugar  exporting 
countries  that  have  come  before  con¬ 
gressional  committees  saying  they  could 
not  compete  for  the  U.S.  market  on  a 
world  price  basis  have  themselves  been 
selling  most  of  their  sugar  on  that  basis. 
Peru,  Taiwan,  and  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  to  name  a  few,  all  for  years  have 
sold  heavily,  and  I  would  imagine  profi¬ 
tably  on  the  world  market. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  the 
Communists  through  Cuba  will  control 
the  world  market  price.  Mr.  President, 
the  latest  Department  of  Agriculture 
Sugar  Situation  report  indicates  that 
the  Cubans  have  taken  steps  to  try  to 
firm  up  world  market  prices  of  sugar  in 
their  own  interest.  Remember,  Cuba 
gets  only  20  percent  of  the  value  of  her 
Communist  bloc  sugar  sales  in  currency, 
the  remainder  comes  in  barter.  The 
Cubans  need  world  market  sugar  sales 
at  reasonable  prices  in  order  to  get  badly 
needed  foreign  exchange.  As  a  step  in 
this  direction,  the  Cubans,  according  to 
the  Agriculture  Department  have  an- 
\  nounced  their  withdrawal  from  the  sug- 
•  ar  market  during  the  remainder  of 
1962.  In  addition,  they  have  initiated 
discussions  with  Brazil,  the  other  major 
hemisphere  sugar  producer,  to  work  out 
some  measure  to  prevent  major  sugar 
surpluses  that  would  drive  the  world 
market  price  down  any  further  than  it 
is. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
recapture  of  the  quota  premium  would 
hurt  the  foreign  exchange  positions  of 
the  sugar  producing  countries  exporting 
to  the  United  States.  This  cannot  be 
denied  for  the  quota  premium  is  in 
effect  a  direct  grant  above  the  world 
price.  The  sugar  program,  however, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  foreign  aid 
measure  and  the  granting  of  subsidies 
to  foreign  sugar  producers  is  a  hap¬ 
hazard  way  to  shore  up  their  foreign  ex¬ 
change  reserves. 

The  foreign  aid  bill,  with  all  its  faults, 
is  intended  to  serve  certain  people  be¬ 
lt  cause  of  certain  rational  programs  and 
'  in  connection  with  them,  and  not  by 
“happenstance,”  as  to  whether  they 
may  be  able  to  grow  sugar  or  whether 
they  are  growing  it  now  or  may  grow  it 
in  the  future. 

The  argument  has  also  been  made 
that  the  global  quota  plan  will  not  bring 
in  the  $130  million  envisioned  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  If  world  prices  firm, 
thanks  to  the  United  States  entering  the 
world  market,  the  saving  may  not  in  fact 
come  to  $130  million.  Agriculture  ex¬ 
perts  are  convinced,  however,  that  with 
world  sugar  production  at  current  or 
even  somewhat  restricted  levels,  world 
prices  will  remain  at  substantially  below 
the  domestic  U.S.  price.  And  the  fact 
that  we  will  not  save  $130  million  is 
no  reason  to  continue  a  program  that 
costs  us  that  much. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  strongly  sup¬ 
port  the  administration’s  global  quota 
plan — and  for  one  more.  And  that  is 
we  must  remember  our  responsibility  to 
the  Cuban  people  who  some  day  will  cast 
off  their  Communist  leaders  and  return 
to  their  place  in  the  free  world.  When 


that  day  comes  we  must  be  able — over¬ 
night — to  restore  them  to  their  position 
as  the  main  foreign  supplier  of  U.S. 
sugar.  We  should  be  prepared  to  do  this 
not  for  our  sugar  interests,  but  because 
sugar  trade  will  be  the  only  way  any  new 
Cuban  Government  will  be  able  to  sus¬ 
tain  itself  after  a  Communist  bloc  break¬ 
away. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  can  see  no  compromise 
between  the  global  quota  program  as 
presented  by  the  President,  and  the  hap¬ 
hazard  and  diplomatically  dangerous 
plan  presented  in  the  House  bill.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  showdown,  I  am  prepared 
to  see  the  entire  sugar  program  ended 
rather  than  continued  under  the  cur¬ 
rent  or  House-proposed  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee’s  amendment  to  cut  direct  payment 
to  growers  which  was  adopted  without 
any  known  opposition  but  apparently  re¬ 
versed,  was  a  sound  amendment.  I  have 
presented  facts  to  show  that  grower  in¬ 
come  has  doubled  since  this  program 
started,  and  that  the  number  of  indi¬ 
vidual  farms  has  dropped  sharply  in  re¬ 
cent  years  despite  the  rise  in  acreage 
planted.  This  can  add  up  to  only  one 
thing — the  big  operators  are  moving 
into  sugar.  One  of  the  factors  that 
brings  growers  to  sugar  is  the  almost 
guaranteed  profit  provided  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  who  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  grower  costs  when  deciding 
on  how  much  sugar  he  will  permit  to 
enter  the  market.  The  direct  Govern¬ 
ment  payment  to  growers  then  comes  al¬ 
most  as  gravy  to  most  growers,  and 
particularly  to  the  larger  ones. 

This  amendment  has  had  almost  no 
effect  on  small  producers  but  will  have 
substantial  effect  on  cutting  direct  sub¬ 
sidy  payments  to  the  large  sugar  planta¬ 
tions.  According  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures,  the  saving  realized 
to  the  Government  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $5  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  the 
Sugar  Act  payments  in  excess  of  $50,000 
made  to  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  1960  crops.  With  it  I  also 
offer  a  table  showing  the  overall  saving 
to  the  Government  by  the  proposed 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sugar  Act  payments  in  excess  of  $50,000 

made  to  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet  pro¬ 


ducers,  <1960  crop 
Producer : 

Domestic  beet  area: 

Newhall  Land  &  Farming  Co.  $51, 122 


Mainland  cane  sugar  area : 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery, 

Inc . 351,403 

South.  Coast  Corp _  303,  971 

Southdown,  Inc _  186,  270 

United  States  Sugar  Corp _  775, 121 

Sterling  Sugar  Co _  78,  772 

Churchill  &  Thibaut _  35,577 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc _  60,  047 

A.  Wilbert’s  Sons _  62,  090 

Milliken  &  Farwell _  73,  036 

Savoie  Farms _  52,  391 


Total  mainland  sugarcane.  1, 998,  678 


Sugar  Act  payments  in  excess  of  $50,000 
made  to  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet  pro¬ 


ducers,  1960  crop — Continued 
Producer : 

Hawaii: 

Ewa  plantation  Co _  $385,  747 

Gay  &  Robinson _  136,  279 

Grove  Farm  Co _  275,  255 

Hakalau  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  155,398 

Hamakua  Mill  Co _  212,  519 

Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co _  361,632 

Hawaiian  Com.  &  Sugar  Co _  980,  691 

Hilo  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  166,  446 

Honokea  Sugar  Co _  230,  254 

Hutchinson  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  245,  923 

Kahuku  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.: _  169,  559 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  342,  187 

Kilauea  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  157,  254 

Kohala  Sugar  Co _  360,  695 

Lihue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd _  424,  423 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co _  294,  152 

McBryde  Sugar  Co _  229,  533 

Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  500,  089 

Olokele  Sugar  Co _  246,  705 

Onomea  Sugar  Co _ • _  203,  218 

Paauhau  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  141,281 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co _  174,  619 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd _  413,  127 

Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _  282,  364 

Waialua  Agriculture  Co.,  Ltd.  466,  215 
Wailuku  Sugar  Co _  233,  192 


Total  Hawaii _  7,  788,  757 


Puerto  Rico : 

Luce  &  Co.,  S.  en  C _  590,  661 

Sucesion  J.  Serralles  and 
Wirshing  &  Co.,  S.  en  C., 


Heirs  of  Miguel  Esteve 
Blanes,  deceased,  et  al., 

joint  operators _  137,  312 

C.  Brewer  Puerto  Rico.,  Inc _  431,  530 

Antonia  Cabassa  Vd.  Fajardo, 

et  al.,  joint  operators _  111,489 

Miguel  A.  Garcia  Mendez, 
Fredeswinda  Ramirez  de 

Arellano _  69,  858 

Antonio  Roig,  Suers.,  S.  en  C.  339,  403 

Mario  Mercado  e  Hijos,  a 

partnership _  103,  786 

Jorge  Gonzalez  Hernandez, 

et  al.,  coproducers _  58,  750 


Heirs  of  Mario  L.  Mercado 
Parra,  deceased;  heirs  of 
Mario  L.  Mercado  Parra, 
deceased,  and  Gregorio 
Multedo  and  Southern 


Transport,  Inc _  95,  927 

Ernesto  Quinones  Sambolin.  63,  267 

Heirs  of  Lucas  P.  Valdivieso, 

deceased _  82,  363 

Quintero  &  Darila,  Ltd _  57,  584 

Waldemar  Bravo _  87,  402 

Ramon  Gonzalez  Hernandez.  108,  311 


Total  Puerto  Rico _  2,  708,  446 

Virgin  Islands: 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation..  62,017 


Total  all  areas _  12,  609,  020 


Total  1960  crop  Sugar  Act 

payments  for  all  areas..  72,985,573 


Estimated  Sugar  Act  payments  computed 
on  proposed  rate  of  payments  (1960  crop 
data) 


Payments  to — 

New  basis 

Old  basis 

Hawaii:  , 

Hakalau . — 

$105, 894 

$155, 398 

Hamakua. . 

129,  245 

212, 519 

Hawaiian  Ag,  Co _ 

207, 154 

361,  632 

Hilo . 

109,  846 

166,  446 

Honokaa . . 

136,  712 

230,  254 

Hutchinson . 

143, 310 

245,  923 

Kohala _ 

206, 530 

360,  695 

Puna . . . . 

158, 653 

282,  364 

Laupahoehoe _ 

164,020 

294, 152 

Onomea . . . . 

125, 329 

203, 218 
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Estimated  Sugar  Act  payments  computed 
on  proposed  rate  of  payments  (1960  crop 
data )  — Continued 


Payments  to — 

New  basis 

Old  basis 

Hawaii— Continued 

Paauhau _ _ 

$99,250 

$141,281 

Pepeekeo . .. . . 

113, 287 

174, 619 

Hawaiian  Com.  &  Sug — 

619, 861 

980, 691 

Pioneer _ _ _ 

241,485 

413, 127 

Wailuku... _ _ 

137, 949 

233, 192 

Ewa _ 

223, 233 

385, 747 

Kahuku . . . . 

111,  157 

169, 559 

Oahu _ 

299, 459 

500,089 

Waialua _ 

276,  876 

466, 215 

Gay  and  Robinson _ 

97, 144 

136,  279 

Grove  Farm . . 

155,  660 

275,  255 

Kekaha _ 

194, 191 

342, 187 

Kilauea _ 

105,  975 

157, 254 

Lihue _ _ 

249, 015 

424,  423 

McBryde _ 

136,  408 

229,  533 

Olokele _ _ 

143, 639 

246,  705 

Waimea _ _ _ 

38,  576 

44,011 

Total _ 

4,  729,  858 

7, 832, 768 

Difference . . 

3,102,090 

Florida: 

U.S.  Sugar . 

482,  814 

775, 121 

Okeelanta _ _ 

200,335 

351,  403 

Total _ 

683, 149 

1, 126,  524 

Difference _ _ 

443, 

375 

Puerto  Rico: 

Luce  &  Co.,  S.  enC - 

359, 841 

590, 661 

Sucesion  J.  Serralles  and 

Wirshing  &  Co _ 

213, 335 

370, 903 

Heirs  of  Miguel  Esteve 

Blanes _ _ 

97, 579 

137, 312 

C.  Brewer  Puerto  Rico, 

Inc _ 

253, 753 

431, 530 

Antonia  Cabassa  Vd. 

Fajardo . . - 

83, 564 

111,  489 

Miguel  A.  Garcia-Mendez. 

58, 585 

69,  858 

Antonio  Roig,  Suers . 

192, 335 

339, 403 

Mario  Mercado  e  Hijos... 

78, 941 

103, 786 

Jorge  Gonzalez  Hernan- 

dez - - 

50, 253 

68,750 

Heirs  of  Mario  L.  Mer- 

cado  Parra,  deceased.... 

74, 226 

95, 927 

Ernesto  Quinones  Sambo- 

lin . . 

53, 694 

63,267 

Heirs  of  Lucas  P.  Valdi- 

vieso,  deceased . — 

66, 088 

82,363 

Quintero  &  Davila,  Ltd... 

49,364 

57,  584 

Waldemar  Bravo _ 

69,  111 

87, 402 

Ramon  Gonzalez  Hernan- 

dez - - - 

v  81, 657 

108, 311 

Total . 

1, 782, 326 

2, 708, 546 

Difference  _ 

926 

220 

Louisiana: 

Southcoast . . 

167,  688 

303, 971 

Southdown. _ _ 

118, 185 

186,  270 

Sterling _ 

63,933 

78, 772 

Churchill  &  Thibaut . 

47,  835 

65,  577 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc _ 

51, 240 

60,  047 

A.  Wilbert’s  Sons _ 

52,  797 

62,  090 

Milliken  &  Farwell _ 

60,  492 

73, 036 

Savoie  Farms _ 

45,  408 

62, 391 

Total . 

607,  578 

872, 154 

Difference _ 

264 

576 

Beet  area:  Newhall  Land  & 

Farming  Co. . . 

44,440 

51, 122 

Difference _ 

6, 

682 

Virgin  Islands:  Virgin  Islands 

Corporation _ 

41,  756 

62, 017 

Difference _ 

20, 261 

1 

Comparison  of  Sugar  Act  payments  at 
proposed  rate  of  payment  with  actual  1690 
data 


[In  millions  of  dollars} 


Area 

1960  crop 
Sugar  Act 
payment 

Payment 
at  pro¬ 
posed 
rate 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Hawaii . . 

8.  8 

5.7 

3. 1 

Puerto  Rico _ 

14.9 

13.7 

1.2 

Mainland  cane  area 

8.2 

7.4 

.8 

Domestic  beet  area _ 

39.3 

139.0 

1.3 

Total . 

7L2 

65.8 

6.4 

1  Estimates  based  on  meager  data. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
another  bit  of  candor,  Mr.  Cooley,  dur¬ 
ing  the  House  debate  on  sugar,  put  his 
finger  right  on  what  is  wrong  with  this 


program.  Asked  why  all  U.S.  sugar 
needs  could  not  be  grown  domestically, 
Mr.  Cooley  replied : 

It  is  uneconomical  to  produce  it  do¬ 
mestically.  It  has  to  be  on  an  artificial 
basis.  You  talk  about  artificial  price  sup¬ 
ports,  this  bill  here  is  important  in  all  areas 
of  this  country  and  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii. 

I  believe  that  sums  it  up  pretty  well. 
Mr.  Cooley  has  been  a  sort  of  midwife  or 
foster  father  of  this  program  for  many 
years,  ever  since  he  was  made  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  let  the  sugar 
bill  gain  an  exalted  place  in  American 
agriculture  because,  for  the  most  part, 
few  of  us  cared  to  look  into  it.  And  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  this  period,  the  act  func¬ 
tioned  quietly,  keeping  domestic  prices 
high  but  not  hurting  us  in  other  areas. 
The  Cuban  situation  has  brought  the 
Sugar  Act  into  public  focus.  As  a  de¬ 
vice  to  protect,  what  Mr.  Cooley  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  an  “artificial”  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  it  should  be  fashioned  so  as  to 
do  the  least  amount  of  harm  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  governmental  activity. 

I  should  dislike  to  see  a  disruption  in 
our  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  our 
best  friends  by  reason  of  their  rushing  in 
for  individual  quotas. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his  able  and 
thorough  speech,  which  I  believe  should 
be  studied  by  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  in  later  days  by  the  citizenry  at 
large. 

As  the  Senator  probably  knows,  an 
amendment  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  It  would  abolish  the  global 
system  of  quotas  and  reestablish  quotas 
for  countries.  A  vote  on  the  amendment 
probably  will  be  taken  shortly. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  be  a  return  to  the  worst  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  I  agree  with  him.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  worst  procedure  possible  would 
be  for  Congress  to  undertake  something 
which  would  cause  the  greatest  disrup¬ 
tion  to  our  foreign  relations,  in  addition 
to  the  other  bad  features  that  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  one  merit  of  the  Senate  bill 
is  the  global  feature. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Plus  the  fact  that  we 
pay  the  world  price. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  declining - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  world  price  and  the  do¬ 
mestic  price  is  absorbed  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  question  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  on  this  point.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  what  the  McCarthy  amendment 
would  do  so  far  as  price  is  concerned.  I 
hope  this  fact  may  be  developed  later  in 
the  debate. 

However,  it  would  serve  to  restore  the 
national  quotas  and  abolish  the  global 
quotas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  cut  the 
Cuban  quota  back  to  a  1,500,000  tons.  I 
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have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  amendment.  It  appeared  on  my 
desk  only  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  still  do 
not  understand  why  this  crop,  of  all  the 
major  crops  of  the  country,  including 
dairy  products,  cotton,  wheat,  and  com, 
should  be  selected  for  special  treatment, 
resulting  in  a  grab  bag  among  foreign 
countries,  disrupting-  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  and  also  inevitably  resulting  in 
overproduction  domestically. 

Consider  the  extraordinary  attempt  to 
develop  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Florida.  Cubans  who  were  able  to  get 
their  money  out  of  Cuba  before  they  left 
are  now  busily  engaged  in  expanding 
sugar  production  in  Florida.  If  this 
activity  is  being  conducted  on  an  eco¬ 
nomic  basis,  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 
But  under  this  kind  of  program,  it  might 
be  unsound  in  every  respect,  which 
would  create  a  dangerous  precedent. 

Sooner  or  later,  I  believe  the  country 
will  become  tired  of  this  program  and 
will  retreat  from  it.  There  will  be  real 
trouble  and  disaster  in  that  it  has  been 
encouraged. 

This  situation  does  not  exist  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  other  crops.  Of  course, 
during  the  war  the  demands  of  our  allies 
and  ourselves  required  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  of  the  staples,  such  as 
corn  and  wheat.  It  was  necessary  for 
us  to  feed  ourselves  and  our  allies,  so 
there  was  a  legitimate  reason  for  in¬ 
creasing  food  production.  But  there  is 
no  legitimate  reason  for  conducting  this 
kind  of  sugar  program.  I  see  no  justi¬ 
fication  whatever  for  encouraging  this 
uneconomic  industry  under  such  an  ab¬ 
surdly  large  subsidy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  statement.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  him  again  upon  his  public 
spirited  attitude. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  was  in  the 
Chamber,  but  I  mentioned  that  last  year 
or  the  year  before  I  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  offering  an 
amendment  which  sought  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  with  respect  to  the 
sugar  crop,  but  the  Senate  did  not  agree. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

MORE  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  FOR  MISSOURI  AND 
THE  NATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  responsible  and  intelli¬ 
gent  statewide  efforts  ever  undertaken 
in  agricultural  research  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  past  2  years  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  to  determine  whether  our  State 
could  merit  a  place  in  the  beet  sugar  in¬ 
dustry. 

This  effort  has  been  based  on  large- 
scale  field  tests  of  sugarbeet  cultivation, 
directed  by  agricultural  scientists  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  participated  in 
by  many  farmers  in  various  districts, 
fully  supported  by  the  State  legislature 
and  administration,  and  observed  by 
qualified  authorities  from  the  beet  sugar 
industry. 

As  a  result  of  this  test  program,  it  has 
been  shown  that  Missouri  can  adapt 
large  acreage  to  the  successful  commer¬ 
cial  production  of  sugarbeets,  and  that 
this  crop  would  be  an  economic  asset  not 
only  to  our  State,  but  also  to  the  Nation. 

We  in  Missouri  believe  that  the  sugar 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
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Finance,  is  workable  and  acceptable  as 
it  pertains  to  new  opportunity  for  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  We  also  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  moderate  bill  in  this  respect, 
and  is  the  least  that  is  due  the  American 
farmer,  both  in  the  “old”  sugar  areas 
and  the  “new”  areas  such  as  Missouri, 
who  need  this  opportunity  to  contribute 
their  equitable  share  of  the  sugar  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  country. 

There  has  been  almost  no  dissent  from 
the  public,  agriculture,  or  industry  as  to 
the  share  reserved  for  domestic  produc¬ 
ers  under  the  bill. 

We  support  the  measure  and  hope  the 
Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  the  Sen¬ 
ate  adopted  the  amendment  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  increased  domestic  production. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  conference. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  bill.  The 
farmers  of  Missouri  have  had  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  especially  because  of  the  recent 
activities  connected  with  feed  grains. 
Missouri  badly  needs  a  new  crop.  We 
have  done  our  best  to  get  it.  I  hope 
the  proposed  legislation  will  be  fully 
|  supported  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  29, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  line  10  and 
all  that  follows  through  page  31,  line  13, 
and  substitute  therefor  the  following: 

(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for  each 
subsequent  year  under  this  Act,  the  quota 
for  each  foreign  nation  shall  be  an  amount 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount 
determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  to  be 
determined  as  follows:  the  quota  for  Cuba 
shall  be  1,500,000  tons,  and  for  other  foreign 
nations  the  quota  shall  be,  (A)  the  historic 
quota  of  each  nation  under  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  plus  the  following  addi¬ 
tions  based  on  its  share  of  the  reallocation 
from  the  Cuban  quota,  1961-62:  (a)  an  addi¬ 
tional  quota  of  100,000  tons  for  those  nations 
which  supplied  more  than  300,000  tons  of 
nonquota  sugar;  (b)  an  additional  quota  of 
75,000  tons  for  those  nations  which  supplied 
between  150,000  and  300,000  tons;  (c)  an 
additional  quota  of  50,000  tons  for  those  na¬ 
tions  which  supplied  75,000  to  150,000  tons; 
(d)  an  additional  quota  equal  to  the  tons 
supplied  for  those  nations  which  supplied 
less  than  75,000  tons;  (B)  any  nation  which 
did  not  have  a  historic  quota  shall  also  be 
assigned  a  quota  based  on  the  share  it  sup¬ 
plied  under  the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban 
quota,  1961-62,  as  follows:  (a)  a  quota  of 
100,000  tons  for  those  nations  which  sup¬ 
plied  more  than  300,000  tons  of  sugar;  (b) 
a  quota  of  75,000-  tons  for  those  nations 
which  supplied  between  150,000  and  300,000 
tons;  (c)  a  quota  of  50,000  tons  for  those 
nations  which  supplied  75,000  to  150,000 
tons;  (d)  a  quota  equal  to  the  tons  supplied 
for  those  nations  which  supplied  less  than 
75,000  tons. 

Subsequent  paragraphs  of  section  202 
to  be  renumbered  accordingly. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  as  a  compromise 
between  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee — which  recom¬ 
mends  that  all  of  the  Cuban  quota,  which 


has  been  withdrawn  from  that  country, 
be  thrown  into  the  open  market  and  put 
into  what  the  administration,  I  believe, 
first  called  a  global  quota — and  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  which  assigns  to  various 
countries,  scattered  around  the  globe, 
all  the  quota  which  formerly  went  to 
Cuba.  In  effect,  I  believe  the  House- 
passed  bill  provided  a  land  of  global 
quota,  since  there  was  no  significant 
sugar -producing  country  that  was  not 
given  at  least  a  share  of  the  U.S.  market, 
under  the  recommendations  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  recog¬ 
nized  what  are  called  the  historic  quota 
countries — those  which  had  quotas  be¬ 
fore  the  problem  of  distributing  the 
share  of  our  sugar  market  which  for¬ 
merly  went  to  Cuba  was  presented  to  us. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  rec¬ 
ommends  that  the  historic  quotas  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  that,  along  with  them,  the 
quota  which  the  Philippines  now  hold  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  our  country  has  with 
the  Philippines  be  continued,  and  that, 
so  far  as  those  980,000  tons  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  present  premium  price  be 
continued. 

However,  with  reference  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  holding  what  I  call  historic  quotas, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  over  a  5-year  period  the  pre¬ 
mium  payments  will  be  reduced  by  20 
percent  a  year,  until,  after  5  years,  they 
would  no  longer  receive  any  premium 
payments.  I  do  not  know  what  the  plans 
are  in  regard  to  the  Philippines:  but  in¬ 
dications  are  that  they  would  continue 
to  receive  the  premium  payments,  so 
long  as  the  treaty  between  our  country 
and  the  Philippines  continues  to  run. 

So  in  the  transition  period  after  the 
first  20-percent  reduction  went  into  ef¬ 
fect,  the  United  States  would  be  paying 
at  least  three  prices  in  the  world  sugar 
market:  We  would  continue  to  pay  to 
the  Philippine  producers  and  suppliers 
the  existing  premium  price;  we  would 
pay  to  those  who  have  historic  quotas  a 
reduced  premium  price,  depending  on 
the  year  involved — reduced  by  20  per¬ 
cent  or  by  40  percent  or  by  60  percent 
or  by  80  percent  or  by  100  percent,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  year;  and  we  would  ob¬ 
tain  the  rest  of  our  sugar  needs  in  the 
open  market,  beginning  at  the  time 
when  the  act  became  effective. 

I  know  that  the  administration,  in 
making  at  least  one  of  its  arguments  in 
favor  of  global  quotas,  has  said  that  in 
the  operation  of  the  act  through  the 
years,  there  has  not  been  any  very  clear 
indication  of  a  general  improvement — 
at  least,  not  in  many  countries — in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sugar 
workers  are  paid  or  the  way  in  which 
they  are  treated.  It  is  contended  by 
some  that  for  the  most  part  the  pre¬ 
mium  payments  go  to  Americans  who 
own  sugar  refineries  and  sugar  planta¬ 
tions,  or  to  Europeans  who  own  them, 
or,  in  the  respective  countries,  to  people 
who  have  little  loyalty  to  their  own  coun¬ 
tries,  and  are  all  too  ready  to  take  their 
sugar  profits  and  their  other  profits  and 
invest  them  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
That  may  be  time;  but  I  suggest  that  if 


it  is,  the  administration  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity,  when  it  presented  the 
administration  bill  on  sugar,  to  modify 
the  so-called  historic  quotas.  There 
was  nothing  to  keep  the  administration 
from  doing  so. 

For  example,  if  the  administration 
felt  that  in  Peru  the  sugarworkers  were 
not  being  treated  properly,  and  that  in 
that  country  there  was  too  great  a  con¬ 
centration  of  sugar  plantation  owner¬ 
ship  or  sugar  refinery  ownership,  the 
administration  could  have  recommended 
that  the  quota  given  Peru  last  year  be 
withdrawn,  and  that  the  historic  posi¬ 
tion,  so-called,  which  Peru  has  held  for 
some  time — certainly,  since  1961 — 
amounting  to  approximately  121,000 
tons,  be  reduced,  this  would  be  a  way 
to  indicate  our  displeasure  over  the  fact 
that  even  with  the  premium  payments 
over  the  years,  those  in  Peru  who  con¬ 
trol  the  production  of  sugar  have  not 
responded  properly. 

No  such  recommendations  were  made. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  particularly  concerned  about 
countries  holding  historic  quotas,  and 
the  wages  and  treatment  of  workers  in 
those  countries.  There  was  no  legal  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  not  have  recom¬ 
mended  a  reduction  or  withdrawal  of 
quotas  from  those  countries. 

Having  passed  over  that  opportunity, 
it  moved  into  the  question  of  handling 
the  quota  previously  held  and  filled  by 
Cuba.  It  is  said  that  all  of  it  should 
be  thrown  into  the  open  market.  One 
of  the  defenses  for  this  position  was  that 
some  of  the  countries  holding  temporary 
allocations  had  not  responded  as  it  had 
been  hoped  they  would. 

The  argument  was  made  that  if  the 
import  payments  can  be  recaptured 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
other  foreign  aid  programs,  great  bene¬ 
fits  will  be  offered  to  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  of  countries  throughout  the  world. 
This  may  well  be  true.  I  suggest,  if  this 
was  the  concern  of  the  Department,  it 
had  an  unusual  opportunity  both  with 
reference  to  the  allocation  of  the  so- 
called  historic  quotas  and  also  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  temporary  or  semiperma¬ 
nent  allocations  of  the  withheld  Cuban 
quota  to  assign  quotas  and  pay  premiums 
to  countries  in  which  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  officials  might  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  there  had  been  some 
improvement  in  working  conditions  and 
the  manner  in  which  sugar  workers  had 
been  treated,  and  to  determine  whether 
the  premium  payments  were  really  get¬ 
ting  down  to  the  people  and  doing  some 
good. 

Instead  of  that,  the  so-called  historic 
quotas  countries  were  blanketed  in,  with¬ 
out  doing  anything  to  give  direction  to  or 
to  influence  their  internal  policies.  Al¬ 
locations  to  nonquota  countries  and 
countries  that  were  given  allocations  un¬ 
der  the  action  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  last  year  were  thrown 
into  the  world  market. 

This  was  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
the  administration  to  make  some  limited 
recommendations  to  us  regarding  na¬ 
tional  quotas.  It  did  not  necessarily 
have  to  reassign  everything  in  the  Cuban 
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quota.  The  administration  presented  an 
open  invitation  to  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  which  has  worked  with  this 
legislation  since  it  was  enacted  in  1934 
and  which  has  some  general  familiarity 
with  the  way  both  the  domestic  program 
and  the  international  sugar  program 
work,  to  make  assignments  of  national 
quotas.  There  was  an  open  invitation — 
amounting  almost  to  a  demand — to  every 
country  that  was  concerned  with  getting 
a  sugar  quota  from  this  country  to  hire  a 
lobbyist  to  try  to  obtain  for  his  principal 
some  share  of  the  quota.  I  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  some  of  the  actions  of  certain 
lobbyists  who  have  appeared  here. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  we  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  that,  whoever  is  at  fault  for  the 
manner  in  which  this  legislation  was 
presented,  with  the  tradition  of  assign¬ 
ing  national  quotas,  we  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  countries  seeking  a  share  of  the 
American  market  are  looking  for  some¬ 
one  to  speak  and  act  for  them. 

We  all  know  that  whenever  there  is  a 
question  of  assigning  licenses  or  con¬ 
tracts  or  enacting  legislation  that  affects 
a  special  or  private  interest,  it  is  quite 
customary  for  those  who  are  affected  to 
obtain  the  services  of  someone  to  repre¬ 
sent  them,  or  make  the  best  case  they 
can  on  their  own. 

I  hope  we  can  put  this  question  aside 
and  go  back  and  examine,  first  of  all, 
the  purposes  for  which  the  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  was  established  in  1934. 

~The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Carroll],  who  was  a  personal 
friend  and  admirer  of  Senator  Costigan, 
the  principal  author  of  the  original  bill, 
made  the  case  quite  clearly  and  ade¬ 
quately.  The  Sugar  Act  was  enacted  for 
three  or  four  purposes.  One  of  the 
reasons  was,  of  course,  to  help  improve 
the  domestic  sugar  production  industry. 
It  may  be  argued  that  we  do  not  really 
need  a  domestic  sugar  industry.  I  think 
the  record  of  the  past  sustains  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  something  like  50  percent  of 
our  sugar  needs  should  be  supplied  by 
domestic  concerns  which  have  available 
transportation,  so  that,  under  conditions 
of  war  or  threat  of  war,  when  foreign 
supplies  are  shut  off,  there  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  us  at  least  an  adequate  and  rea¬ 
sonable  supply,  one  that  would  meet  our 
needs  in  time  of  emergency. 

In  addition,  when  the  Sugar  Act  was 
enacted,  there  was  a  concern  about  sta¬ 
bilizing  the  supplies  to  meet  our  needs 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  to  try  to 
establish  for  U.S.  refineries  and  markets 
a  source  of  sugar  upon  which  we  could 
rely. 

It  was  decided  that  the  best  way  to  do 
this  was  to  pay  premium  prices,  to  as¬ 
sign  quotas,  and  to  obtain  agreements 
with  regard  to  quotas  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  was  a  third  consideration  which 
I  think  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  That  was  to  build  into  the 
program,  if  we  could,  procedures  by 
which  the  United  States  in  obtaining  its 
sugar,  need  not  give  to  other  countries 
the  excuse  that,  because  we  were  paying 
substandard  prices  for  sugar,  they  would 
be  justified  in  paying  substandard  wages 
to  those  working  on  sugar  plantations. 


The  argument  has  been  made  that  not 
all  countries  to  which  we  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  premium  prices  have  responded  the 
way  they  should  have.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  it,  but 
if  the  United  States  had  not  been  paying 
fair  prices  in  the  international  market 
in  the  past,  certainly  we  would  have  to 
share  a  significant  portion  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  exploitation  of  sugar 
workers  in  those  countries. 

If  we  move  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  follow  the  general  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  administration  in 
this  field,  and  try  to  secure  something 
like  3  million  tons  of  sugar  for  our  needs 
in  the  world  market,  I  think  we  shall  lay 
ourselves  open  to  the  charge  that  we  are 
willing  to  buy  cheap  sugar,  even  though 
this  benefit  to  us  is  to  a  large  extent  re¬ 
flected  in  the  exploitation  of  sugarwork- 
ers  in  almost  every  sugar-producing 
country  of  the  world.  Nearly  every  one 
of  them  is  a  country  which  has  a  low 
standard  of  living,  a  very  low  per  capita 
income  for  all  its  people,  and  in  most 
cases  a  very  low  per  capita  income  for 
those  who  work  in  the  sugar  industry. 

I  propose,  not  that  we  accept  the  al¬ 
locations  made  by  the  House  committee, 
assigning  all  the  Cuban  quota  to  foreign 
countries,  but,  rather,  that  we  take  into 
account,  accept,  and  acknowledge  the 
historic  quotas  which  had  been  in  effect 
before  1961,  and  give  to  those  countries 
the  same  quotas  that  they  formerly  had. 
This  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  In  addition  to  that, 
I  would  give  some  allocations  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  receive  a  share  in  the  real- 
location  of  the  Cuban  quota,  which  was 
withdrawn  from  Cuba  when  Mr.  Castro 
took  over  and  when  it  became  clear  to  us 
that  his  government  was  a  Communist 
government. 

When  that  happened  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  other  suppliers  who  would 
provide  the  sugar  needed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  We  might  then  have  said, 
“Let  us  go  into  the  world  market.”  But 
the  decision  was  made  not  to  do  so.  I 
think  the  reasons  generally  were  good. 
It  would  have  had  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  the  sugar  market,  and  it  would  have 
had  a  demoralizing  effect  on  those  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  we  purchased  sugar. 
That  was  the  situation  last  year.  This 
year  it  appears  that  some  people  believe 
we  can  buy  all  the  sugar  at  world  prices, 
yet  not  demoralize  the  sugar  market  and 
not  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  we  are  to  buy  sugar, 
not  at  premium  prices  but  at  world 
prices. 

I  know  there  is  no  inherent  reason 
why  countries  which  were  given  an  allo¬ 
cation  last  year  from  the  Cuban  quota 
should  be  given  an  allocation  this  year. 
We  might  start  over.  Perhaps  the  ad¬ 
ministration  should  have  started  over. 
Perhaps  that  would  have  been  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  problem.  Perhaps 
the  administration  should  have  decided 
from  which  countries  it  wished  to  buy 
sugar  and  should  have  decided  if  the 
premium  price  being  paid  in  the  world 
market  by  the  United  States  was  too 
high.  Perhaps  the  administration 


should  have  recommended  reducing  that 
price.  There  might  be  a  good  argument 
for  a  slight  reduction.  But  the  argument 
was  not  made  by  the  administration.  It 
said,  “Wipe  it  out." 

I  propose  to  return  to  the  previous 
quota  situation  and  also  to  recognize 
the  allocations  made  to  meet  our  needs 
last  year  when  we  closed  ourselves  out 
of  the  Cuban  market,  and  quite  properly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  will  identify  the 
amounts  which  would  go  to  the  various 
countries,  under  his  formula. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  that  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  Mexico  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  receive  an  allotment  of 
350,000  tons.  How  many  tons  would  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  allocate? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  My  amendment 
proposes  that  any  country  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  United  States  last  year, 
under  the  allocations  which  were  made 
by  the  State  Department  or  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  excess  of  300,000  tons 
of  nonquota  sugar  as  a  share  of  the 
Cuban  quota,  would  be  given  a  quota  of 
100,000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Last  year  Mexico  had 
a  permanent  quota  of  roughly  95,000 
tons. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mexico  was  allowed 
a  temporary  quota  of  589,591  tons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Under  the  terms  of  my  amendment 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  which 
was  reallocated  490,000  tons  of  Cuban 
sugar,  would  be  allocated  100,000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  Mexico? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mexico,  which  pro¬ 
vided  589,000  tons  last  year,  would  be 
given  an  allocation  of  100,000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  the  per¬ 
manent  allocation  of  95,000  tons? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  would  not  change 
the  permanent  allocation,  but  neither 
would  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  would  be  a 
total  of  100,000  tons  for  Mexico. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  would  be  a  total 
of  100,000  tons  plus  the  historic  quota, 
which  would  not  be  touched  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  historic  quota  is 
95,000  tons? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  That  would  not  be  touched. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  would  be 
195,000  tons  for  Mexico. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  Peru? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Peru  supplied 
514,000  tons  of  reallocated  sugar.  That 
is  in  excess  of  300,000  tons.  Peru  would 
receive  100,000  tons. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Plus  the  108,518  tons 
of  the  so-called  permanent  quota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  Peru  has 
121,000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  be 
221,000  tons  for  Peru. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Peru  supplied  us  with  636,000  tons 
last  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  Brazil, 
which  has  no  permanent  quota  but  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  306,474  tons? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Brazil  would  re¬ 
ceive  100,000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  the 
Dominican  Republic,  which  has  a  perma¬ 
nent  quota  of  111,157  tons  and  sold  us  in 
addition  222,723  tons? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  the  case  of  coun¬ 
tries  which  supplied  us  between  150,000 
and  300,000  tons  of  reallocated  sugar,  I 
would  allow  75,000  tons  of  the  Cuban 
quota. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  be  75,000 
tons  plus  121,507  tons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  make 
196,507  tons? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  the  total. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  case  of 
Nicaragua,  there  is  permanent  quota  of 
17,471  tons  and  they  sold  us  an  additional 
25,897  tons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Under  the  terms  of 
my  amendment  any  country  which  sup¬ 
plied  us  less  than  50,000  tons  under  the 
reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota  would 
receive  the  same  allocation  under  this 
proposal  that  it  had  under  the  previous 
year’s  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Nicaragua  would  get 
25,897  tons  plus  the  17,471  tons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  would  not  touch  the  historic 
quota. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Haiti  has  a  perma¬ 
nent  quota  of  8,268  tons  and  supplied 
an  additional  37,005  tons.  Haiti  would 
get  37,005  tons  plus  8,268  tons,  the  same 
as  last  year. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
l*6ct 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  British  West  In¬ 
dies  has  a  very  small  permanent  quota 
of  84  tons,  but  sold  us  last  year,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  265,923  tons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  country 
would  receive  75,000  tons.  If  it  were  de¬ 
sired  to  offer  an  amendment  to  take  out 
those  countries  protected  in  the  British 
market,  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
that.  Under  the  terms  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  the  relationship  is  the  assignment 
made  last  year.  I  assume  that  the  as¬ 
signments  were  made  without  pressure 
from  lobbyists.  At  least,  the  assign¬ 
ments  were  made  by  bureaucrats,  by  ad¬ 
ministration  people  not  subject  to  elec¬ 
tion.  Whether  that  develops  an  immu¬ 
nity  of  greater  strength  against  lobbyists 
I  do  not  know.  The  allocations  were 
made  or  should  have  been  made  outside 
the  pressures  of  lobbyists,  which  sup¬ 
posedly  are  imposed  on  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota 
would  do  for  the  British  West  Indies. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Under  the  terms  of 
my  proposal,  the  British  West  Indies 
would  get  an  allocation  of  75,000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Plus  the  permanent 
quota? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  French  West  In¬ 
dies  has  no  quota,  but  sold  us  75,000  tons. 
The  Senator  would  allow  them  75,000 
tons? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No.  They  would 
receive  50,000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Costa  Rica  has  a 
permanent  quota  of  3,968  tons  and  sold 
us  on  a  temporary  basis  26,282  tons,  in 
addition.  Costa  Rica  would  retain  the 
sum  of  both  of  these. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  They  would  receive  26,000  tons 
from  the  reallocated  Cuban  sugar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Republic  of 
China  has  a  permanent  quota  of  3,980 
tons  and  sold  us  an  additional  166,048 
tons.  What  would  the  Republic  of  China 
get? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  would  receive 
75,000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Plus  3,980  tons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Plus  what  it  had 
in  permanent  quota;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Ecuador  has  no 
permanent  quota,  but  sold  us  36,000  tons. 
Ecuador  would  get  36,000  tons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Guatemala  has  no 
permanent  quota,  but  had  a  temporary 
quota  of  17,000  tons,  of  which, about  7,000 
tons  was  unfilled.  Would  Guatemala 
get  17,000  tons  or  10,000  tons? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Guatemala  would 
get  the  quota,  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Seventeen  thousand? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  law  to  take  care  of  countries 
which  do  not  fulfill  their  quotas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Argentina  has  no 
quota,  and  sold  us  nothing.  Would  Ar¬ 
gentina  continue  to  get  nothing? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  There  would  be  no 
quota  to  any  country  which  received  no 
allocation  last  year.  Argentina  would 
receive  nothing  under  the  terms  of  my 
proposal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Panama  has  a  per¬ 
manent  quota  of  3,980  tons  and  was 
scheduled  to  sell  us  on  a  temporary  basis 
6,020  tons.  Would  that  be  continued? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  would  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  El  Salvador  has  no 
permanent  quota,  but  was  scheduled  to 
sell  us  12,000  tons.  Would  that  be  con¬ 
tinued? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  would  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Paraguay  has  no  per¬ 
manent  quota,  but  was  scheduled  to  sell 
us  5,000  tons.  Would  that  be  contin¬ 
ued? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Netherlands  has 
a  permanent  quota  of  4,149  tons  and  sold 
us  in  addition  5,851  tons.  That  amount 
would  be  continued. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  might  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  some  change. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  Mauri¬ 
tius? 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  What  did  Mauritius 
have  last  year?  I  believe  Mauritius  had 
nothing  last  year,  so  Mauritius  would 
not  be  affected  by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  the  Fiji 
Islands? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Fiji  Islands 
would  not  be  included  unless  it  had  a 
quota. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  Austra¬ 
lia? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Australia  would  re¬ 
ceive  nothing  under  the  terms  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  Ireland? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  What  did  Ireland 
do  last  year? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  think  Ire¬ 
land  sold  us  anything. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Under  the  terms 
of  my  amendment,  Ireland  would  receive 
nothing,  then.  Of  course,  Ireland  would 
receive  nothing  specifically  under  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  so  far  as  one  could  read 
anything  into  the  bill. 

My  proposal  would  not  affect,  of 
course,  the  10,000  tons  which  are  to  be 
given  in  trust  to  the  President. 

This  quota  might  go  to  Ireland  or  to 
some  other  country,  so  in  effect  special 
consideration  might  be  shown  in  the 
act.  I  am  in  favor  of  that  authority. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Senator 
added  his  totals? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  have. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  they  balance  out? 
Would  the  Senator  commit  more  tons 
than  there  are  available  or  would  he 
have  a  surplus  undistributed? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  According  to  the 
addition  which  I  accept,  there  would  be 
reallocated  from  the  withheld  Cuban 
quota  1,020,835  tons.  Whatever  re¬ 
mained  of  the  Cuban  quota  under  exist¬ 
ing  law  would  be  purchased  in  the  open 
market.  According  to  the  addition  I 
have  made,  1,020,835  tons  would  be  real¬ 
located  under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  about  the  Philippine  Islands?  Are 
the  Philippine  Islands  placed  under  the 
domestic  requirements? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Philippines  are 
treated  as  shown  in  the  act.  They  have 
an  allocation  of  980,000  tons  under  the 
treaty.  I  would  give  them  100,000  addi¬ 
tional  tons  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
have  supplied  under  the  allocation  of 
the  Cuban  quota  last  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  is  not  counting  them  twice? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No,  I  am  using 
only  the  reallocated  Cuban  sugar  that 
has  been  supplied  to  us  as  the  base  for 
my  amendment.  Under  the  amendment 
the  Philippines  would  receive  the  100,000 
tons  plus  the  980,000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  point  which  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  I  tried  to  make; 
namely,  that  the  various  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  the  assigned  quotas  would  have 
a  vested  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
Castro?  If  Cuba  should  return  to  the 
family  of  free  people,  we  would  have 
given  away  the  quotas  which  otherwise 
would  be  assigned  to  Cuba.  Therefore,  it 
is  to  the  advantage  of  countries  which 
would  benefit  to  keep  Cuba  a  Communist 
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state  in  order  that  they  may  continue 
to  have  a  larger  share  of  the  sugar  mar- 
kcfc 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  they  may 
have  some  vested  interest  in  it.  Of 
course,  if  we  speak  of  a  global  market, 
other  countries  in  the  world  would  pros¬ 
per  in  such  a  global  market  from  the  al¬ 
lotted  quotas,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  have  a  vested  interest  in  keeping 
Castro  in  power  in  Cuba.  The  question 
is,  How  many  countries  do  we  want  to 
have  a  vested  interest  in  maintaining 
Castro  as  a  Communist  dictator  in 

Cuba?  , 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  specific  country 

would  have  a  vested  interest. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  All  would,  which 
would  be  worse. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  By  shifting  then- 

purchases  around,  could  not  the  State 

Department  and  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  prevent  any  country  from  hav¬ 
ing  a  vested  interest? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  is  possible.  I 

do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  read  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  countries 
or  the  businessmen  in  those  countries, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  might 
be  some  who  would  be  so  moved. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 

Minnesota  is  always  honest,  and  is  char¬ 
acteristically  honest  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  think  I 
want  to  act  on  that  kind  of  reading  of 
the  spirit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  what  price  would 
sugar  be  purchased — at  the  domestic 
market  price  or  at  the  world  price? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  sugar  which 
would  be  allocated  under  my  amendment 
would  be  purchased  at  the  world  price, 
plus  the  premium  which  we  are  now  of¬ 
fering  under  the  same  formula. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  same  premium. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  The  same  method 
which  is  used  in  determining  the  pre¬ 
mium  payments  to  the  historic  quota 
countries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  world  price  is 
now  approximately  2.7  cents  a  pound. 
The  freight  tends  to  be  0.3  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  In  the  United  States  the  cus¬ 
toms  duty  is  five-eights  of  a  cent  or 
0.652  cents  a  pound,  making  a  total  cost 
of  a  little  less  than  3.7  cents  a  pound  raw, 
laid  down  in  the  United  States. 

The  domestic  price,  however,  is  6.5 
cents.  There  is  a  subsidy,  bonus,  pre¬ 
mium.  or  whatever  one  may  wish  to  call 
it,  of  2.8  cents,  or  $56  a  ton.  How  is  the 
Senator  proposing  that  the  $56  a  ton  be 
distributed?  Would  foreign  producers 
get  it  all? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  The  premium  pay¬ 
ment  of  $56  would  be  distributed  in  those 
countries  in  the  same  way  it  has  been 
distributed  through  the  same  channels 
of  premium  payments  which  were  made 
last  year  in  the  distribution  to  those 
countries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  domestic  price  would  be  paid  to  the 
producers  in  countries  which  have  the 
quotas? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  As  the  Senator  said 
earlier,  we  would  pay  $54  or  $56  a  ton 
premium  to  the  foreign  producers  in 
those  countries  that  have  allocated 
quotas. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then,  in  effect,  the 
Senator  is  proposing  the  House  bill.  All 
he  would  do  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
additional  countries  that  got  in  on  a 
“gravy  train”  in  the  House,  and  which 
had  not  previously  been  included. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  I  thought  I  had  made  that 
clear 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  not  clear  to 
me.  Therefore,  in  effect,  the  Senator 
has  made  no  saving  to  the  Treasury 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  not  quite 
true.  There  would  be  a  saving. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Very  little  saving. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Approximately  V/2 
million  to  2  million  tons  would  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  would  be 
purchased  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Whatever  would  be 
left.  I  would  allocate  1  million  tons. 
The  quantity  of  Cuban  sugar  which  was 
allocated  last  year  was  approximately  3 
million  tons.  Some  of  that  has  been 
eroded.  Some  of  it  was  taken  away  last 
year  and  has  been  transferred  to  do¬ 
mestic  producers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  So  not  all  of  the  2 
million  tons  of  unallocated  sugar  re¬ 
mains.  I  do  not  know  how  much  has 
been  eroded,  but  I  should  say  that  be¬ 
tween  iy2  million  and  2  million  tons  of 
sugar  would  be  purchased  in  the  open 
market.  So  the  subsidies  involved  would 
be  about  half  of  those  which  would  be 
paid  if  the  reallocation  which  I  propose 
were  not  made.  In  other  words,  I 
would  reallocate  about  half  the  Cuban 
quota.  The  other  half  would  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  open  market.  There  would 
be  no  subsidy  with  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  world  price. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  At  the  world  price; 
and  the  recapture,  however  we  might 
receive  it,  would  be  approximately  $80 
million  or  $90  million.  We  could  let  the 
administration  experiment  to  determine 
whether,  if  we  give  them  the  money,  it 
would  reach  the  people  more  effectively 
than  it  would  if  given  to  them  under  the 
Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  effect,  then,  the 
Senator  would  cut  in  half  the  savings  to 
the  Treasury  which  the  Senate  bill 
would  make? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  one  way  of 
looking  at  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  be  said  that  my  amendment  would 
save  the  Government  approximately  $80 
million. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  it  is  not  quite  as 
bad  as  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  the  amount 
that  would  be  saved  over  the  amount 
contained  in  the  House  bill;  and  $80  mil¬ 
lion  is  not  a  small  amount. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not  quite  as  bad. 
Does  the  Senator  proceed  on  a  50-50 
basis? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Not  quite;  but  as 
the  Senator  well  knows,  the  titles  by 
which  most  claims  to  property  run  are 
rather  tenuous.  The  titles  of  rights  to 
quotas  under  the  Sugar  Act  are  quite 
tenuous.  There  is  no  natural  law  to 


which  we  can  appeal  in  this  instance. 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly  there  is  no 
natural  law;  and  there  is  no  vested  right, 
either.  There  is  no  vested  right  what¬ 
soever. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  What  would  be  the 
basis  of  a  vested  right? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Thorstein  Veblen 
once  defined  it  as  the  ability  to  get 
something  for  nothing. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  In  that  case  the 
Senator  would  say  that  there  are  vested 
rights  here  which,  in  his  judgment,  have 
been  getting  something  for  nothing.  I 
would  not  agree.  In  my  judgment  the 
witnesses  for  the  sugar  industry  were 
reasonably  accurate  and  reliable.  The 
price  we  are  paying  does  not  involve 
their  getting  something  for  nothing.  It 
may  well  be  that  we  are  paying  more  for 
sugar  than  we  have  to  pay  for  it.  The 
question  is  whether  we  would  be  getting 
something  for  nothing  rather  than  the 
other  way.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the 
premium  sugar  prices  are  reasonable  and 
fair.  I  do  not  believe  a  clear  case  can 
be  made  to  prove  that  we  have  given 
the  countries  something  for  nothing. 
We  have,  of  course,  given  them  some¬ 
thing  which  they  would  not  get  if  we 
had  not  paid  the  premium  price. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did 
not  follow  completely  the  Senator’s  ar¬ 
gument,  because  I  had  to  be  absent  from 
the  chamber.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
the  Senator  is  doing  it  taking  a  half¬ 
way  position. - 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  taking  a  half¬ 
way  position,  a  position  which  is  based 
upon  the  quotas  which  non-elected  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  who  are  supposed  to  operate 
somewhat  more  freely  decided  on  with¬ 
out  pressure  from  lobbyists. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Since  the  House  has 
taken  the  position  it  has  taken  and  be¬ 
cause  the  temper  of  the  Senate  during 
most  of  the  afternoon  has  been  that  we 
would  oppose  the  House  position,  and 
because  we  were  pretty  well  in  agree¬ 
ment  on  most  of  the  basic  features  of 
the  Senate  bill,  why  does  not  the  Senator 
withdraw  his  amendment  so  that  we  may 
have  a  bargaining  point  in  conference? 
We  might  well  come  back  with  some¬ 
thing  that  approaches  what  the  Senator 
is  proposing.  But  if  the  Senator  suc¬ 
ceeds  with  his  amendment  we  will  really 
have  no  bargaining  point,  or  only  a  20 
percent  bargaining  point.  Then  we  will 
say  to  the  House  Members,  “We  have  al¬ 
ready  yielded  half.  Now  we  will  go  the 
other  quarter  with  you.” 

If  we  start  with  what  we  have  in  the 
bill  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  we  will  go  to  conference 
and  make  an  honest  fight.  The  result 
might  well  be  something  of  the  kind  that 
the  Senator  is  offering.  I  do  not  know. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  like  the  concession 
even  in  the  Senator’s  amendment.  How¬ 
ever,  since  we  are  dealing  with  possi¬ 
bilities  and  realities,  we  might  arrive  at 
something  like  this.  I  would  not  like 
to  see  us  concede  half  our  bargaining 
position  tonight,  when  all  afternoon  we 
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seemed  to  agree,  with  few  comments  to 
the  contrary,  on  the  position  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  should  like 
to  mention.  I  do  not  remember  this 
amendment  being  offered  in  committee. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  means  to  argue  that  no  Senator 
can  offer  anything  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  he  has  not  offered  in  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Senator  knows  how  the 
committee  operated  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  is  a  delightful  com¬ 
mittee.  It  operates  like  a  page  out  of 
Dickens.  I  am  proud  to  be  on  it.  One 
of  the  real  reasons  I  want  to  be  reelected 
is  that  I  like  the  wonderful  atmosphere 
which  prevails  in  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance.  It  is  the  only  thing  I  go  to  with¬ 
out  having  to  pay  an  amusement  tax. 
I  like  to  serve  on  it.  I  love  my  service 
on  that  committee.  If  it  were  not  for 
that  committee  and  the  Senate  baths, 
I  do  not  believe  I  would  seek  reelection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  committee 
seemed  to  be  in  a  happy  mood  at  the 
time  they  were  considering  the  pending 
bill.  I  did  not  want  to  disturb  that  at¬ 
mosphere. 

Mr.  MORTON.  This  was  a  highly 
controversial  bill  in  committee.  The 
Senator  had  every  reason  to  feel  that  if 
there  were  any  support - 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Is  the  Senator  ar¬ 
guing  seriously  that  I  should  not  offer 
the  amendment  because  I  did  not  offer 
it  in  committee? 

Mr.  MORTON.  No;  but  the  Senator  is 
already  giving  away  half  of  our  position. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  urging  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  I  think  is  entirely  defensible, 
and  which  I  believe  the  conferees  will 
be  able  to  sustain  if  the  Senate  adopts 
the  amendment.  I  am  asking  them  to  go 
into  conference  and  stand  firm  and  hold 
the  line.  I  told  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  earlier  that  I  had  in  mind  offer¬ 
ing  an  amendment  relating  to  the  global 
operations,  and  that  I  would  present  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  has 
served  in  the  other  body,  as  I  have.  He 
knows  that  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
a  fine  group  of  men,  but  tough  bargain¬ 
ers.  I  do  not  think  we  should,  tonight, 
give  up  half  of  our  bargaining  power. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  conference,  even  on  matters 
that  were  contrary  to  the  position  of  the 
chairman. 

I  have  also  seen  occasions  when,  even 
before  we  saw  the  whites  of  the  eyes  of 
the  House  Members,  a  member  of  our 
conference  committee  said,  “I  move  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  its  position  and 
accept  the  House  amendment.”  There 
was  no  fight  even  with  respect  to  half 
of  it.  Even  before  we  could  get  to  the 
conference  room  this  Senator  shouted, 
“I  move  that  we  recede  from  the  Senate 
position.”  I  am  trying  to  firm  up  the 
position  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  the  Senator  goes 
half  way  we  might  not  even  get  to  the 
Supreme  Court  chamber. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Or  to  the  rotunda. 
I  am  trying  to  prevent  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  from  backing  up  from  where  they 
are  now. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  asked  most  of 
the  questions  that  I  had  desired  to  pro¬ 
pound.  I  notice  that  the  Senator  has 
fixed  a  quota  of  1,500,000  tons  for  Cuba. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  intend  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  change  that.  This 
is  the  estimate  of  what  is  left  to  them 
now.  The  fact  is  that  that  is  about  all 
that  is  left  when  we  take  away  a  million 
tons,  because  about  700,000  tons  have 
already  been  eroded  by  giving  it  to  do¬ 
mestic  producers,  and  by  other  means. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  pending 
measure  Cuba  would  receive  a  little  more 
than  2,400,000  tons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  that  is  the  case, 
I  wish  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Cuban  quota  remain  what  it  is  under 
existing  law.  The  1,500,000  figure  was 
put  in  by  mistake.  I  would  leave  with 
Cuba  everything  except  a  million  tons, 
which  is  allocated  in  the  formula  I 
propose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Where  would  the 
Senator  get  the  million  tons? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  that  Cuba  has - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  About  2,400,000  tons 
at  the  most. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  After  what? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  its  quota 
under  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Under  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  The  Senator 
is  allocating  over  a  million  tons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  could 
not  set  aside  as  much  as  1,500,000  tons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  language  was 
put  in  by  inadvertence.  My  point  is  that 
Cuba  would  retain  all  of  its  present 
quota,  its  legal  quota,  with  the  exception 
of  1  million  tons,  which  would  be  allo¬ 
cated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  would 
not  have  any  to  allocate  if  he  gave  to  the 
countries  named  in  the  Senate  bill  the 
quotas  he  proposes.  If  added  together 
the  amount  of  the  sugar  that  is  allo¬ 
cated — 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  figure  should 
not  have  been  put  in.  The  foreign  allo¬ 
cation  is  something  like  3,890,000  tons. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Domestic? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Foreign. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  does  that  in¬ 
clude  the  Philippine  allotment? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we  take  the 
Philippine  allocation  from  the  entire 
allocation,  plus  the  domestic  allocation, 
there  is  left  2,800,000,  in  round  figures. 
Of  that  amount  Cuba  would  receive, 
under  the  bill,  about  2,450,000  tons. 

'  Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  total  foreign 
allotment  is  3,890.000  tons. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  includes  al¬ 
most  a  million  tons  for  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes.  If  we  take 
the  Philippine  allocation  plus  my  pro¬ 
posed  reallocations  and  those  that  are 
in  the  historic  allocations,  it  comes  to 
2,372,000  tons.  If  we  subtract  that  from 
the  3,890,000  tons,  it  leaves  1,500,000  tons 
for  Cuba.  I  said  the  figure  of  1,500,000 
should  not  have  been  made  specifically. 
It  would  be  what  is  left. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  all  due  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Senator,  I  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  as  much  as  900,000  tons 
to  distribute  if  Cuba  were  allocated  the 
1,500,000  tons  which  it  is  proposed  to  al¬ 
locate  to  all  other  foreign  producers  the 
amount  specified  in  the  bill.  . 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  A  portion  of  the 
Cuban  tonnage  would  be  in  the  world 
market  and  it  could  be  returned  to  Cuba 
at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senator 
would  allocate  on  a  permanent  basis 
practically  all  the  Cuban  quota  with 
the  exception  of  1,500,000  tons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  correct; 
about  half  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  all  that 
could  be  allocated  to  Cuba  if  she  should 
return  to  the  fold. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  that  is  correct;  that  is  what  I 
propose  to  do. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  same 
objection  fall  upon  this  point  as  upon 
the  House  bill,  namely,  that  Cuba  origi¬ 
nally  had  3,200,000  tons;  the  adminis¬ 
tration  reduced  the  allotment  to  2,500,- 
000  tons;  and  the  House  proposes  to 
reduce  the  allotment  to  1,500,000  tons? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  not  this  be 
very  difficult  for  the  anti-Castro  Demo¬ 
crats  to  agree  to?  Would  it  not  be  very 
hard  to  get  their  support  if  they  knew 
that  upon  coming  back  they  could  have 
only  1,500,000  tons?  The  administra¬ 
tion  bill  would  provide  2,500,000  tons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  My  amendment 
would  give  them  more  incentive  than 
would  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  not  as  much  as 
the  Senate  committee  bill  provides. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  quite  right. 
The  other  point,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  is  that  the  Senate  bill  provides 
that  at  the  end  of  5  years  no  premium 
payment  would  be  made  in  any  case,  so 
there  is  a  serious  question  whether  their 
coming  back  would  be  profitable.  The 
incentive  would  be  reduced  by  the  fact 
that  they  might  come  back  at  the  world 
price,  which  does  not  allow  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  always  frank,  honest, 
and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings.  I 
know  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  these 
complicated  factors.  The  Senator  now 
says  that  Cuba  would  get  only  what 
would  be  left.  I  ask  him  if  he  will  check 
his  figures  again  to  see  if  he  has  not 
double-counted  the  Philippines.  If  he 
has  double-counted  the  Philippines, 
Cuba  could  be  left  with  almost  nothing. 
I  wish  the  Senator  would  have  his  as¬ 
sistants  check  the  figures. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  a 
shrewd,  disarming  man.  Was  not  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  well  taken?  Could  it  not 
be  summarized  by  saying  that  if  there 
were  a  50-50  split  now,  even  before  a 
compromise,  it  is  likely  that  the  com¬ 
promise  at  the  end  would  be  75-25? 
Even  a  50-50  split  would  be  a  very  bad 
thing  and  I  believe  his  amendment,  even 
as  a  compromise  should  be  rejected. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  suggested,  to  try  first 
to  get  100  percent,  and  then  try  to  stick 
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by  it,  rather  than  to  start  to  retreat  be¬ 
fore  the  conferees  enter  the  conference? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  wish  to  compromise  something  in 
conference,  I  suggest  that  they  might 
retreat  from  the  Senate  position,  which 
provides  for  the  phase-out  of  premium 
payments  to  the  quota  countries.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  defensible  to  say  that  over 
a  5-year  period  we  would  reduce  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  point  where  we  will  buy 
sugar  at  the  world  price.  If  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  some  concessions  to  the 
House  on  that  point,  we  could  hold  this 
line;  and  there  are  other  areas  in  which 
a  compromise  might  be  made.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  has 
a  compromise  position  which  he  dis¬ 
cussed  in  committee.  This  might  ap¬ 
pease  the  House. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  by  his  amendment  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  proposes  to  divide 
a  part,  but  not  all,  of  the  Cuban  quota 
among  foreign  suppliers? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes;  slightly  less 
than  half. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  domestic  producers  would 
not  get  any  of  that  division  of  the  quota? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  My  amendment 
does  not  relate  to  domestic  producers, 
because  in  the  bill  we  have  already  ex¬ 
tended  the  share  of  growth  incentive  to 
domestic  producers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  true.  That  sat¬ 
isfied  them,  as  I  understand  their  posi¬ 
tion,  because  they  understood  that  all 
the  rest  would  go  on  the  world  market. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  take  a  part 
of  this  amount  off  the  world  market  and 
put  it  on  a  real  quota  basis  by  adding 
to  the  quota  of  foreign  suppliers.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  domestic  producers 
would  be  bound  to  feel  that  they  ought 
to  get  some  additional  share  of  the  quota 
division  proposed  in  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  if  it  is  proposed  to  change 
what  are  considered  the  rules  of  the 
game  by  adopting  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment,  when  they  thought  that  if  they 
went  along  with  the  additional  allow¬ 
ances  to  them  under  the  Senate  bill,  the 
rest  of  the  Cuban  quota  would  go  on  the 
world  market.  That  will  no  longer  be 
the  case. 

I  suggest  that  those  of  us  who  come 
from  sugar -producing  States  will  have 
to  do  some  answering  with  regard  to  the 
position  which  will  be  taken  by  our 
domestic  producers.  They  will  ask  “Why 
did  you  not  seek  to  have  a  part  of  the 
quota  division,  which  the  McCarthy 
amendment  proposed,  added  to  the  con¬ 
cessions  already  made  to  the  domestic 
producers?” 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  is  speaking  after  having  con¬ 
sulted  with  any  of  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  domestic 
producers  were  favorable  to  the  program 
I  have  proposed.  They  were  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  a  global  quota  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  They  were  in  favor  of  a  larger  al¬ 
location  of  the  American  market  to  do¬ 


mestic  producers.  But  so  far  as  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  tonnage  is  concerned, 
they  did  not  ask  for  quite  so  much  as  the 
Senate  has  given  them  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Was  that  because  they 
did  not  want  more,  but  asked  for  what 
they  got  because  they  thought  it  was  all 
the  traffic  would  bear? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  part,  I  think  it 
was  because  they  were  in  favor  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  program.  They  could  have  said, 
“We  want  to  produce  all  the  sugar  we 
can  market.  The  potential  is  here.”  It 
is  a  question  of  how  the  subsidy  is  met 
and  how  the  cost  is  explained.  I  think 
we  have  arrived  at  a  reasonable,  bal¬ 
anced  program  as  between  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  and  supply  and  foreign  supply. 

So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  were  opposed  to  the  global  quota 
idea.  They  did  not  want  to  have  the 
Cuban  quota  thrown  into  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  They  were  in  favor  of  having  it 
allocated.  At  least,  they  should  be  as 
much  opposed  to  the  Senate  committee 
bill  as  to  my  amendment,  because  the 
committee  bill  puts  over  2  million  tons 
of  sugar  in  the  open  market  under  the 
committee  bill,  as  compared  to  approxi¬ 
mately  1,500,000  tons  under  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  their  posi¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  that  to  the  extent  they 
were  opposed  to  global  quotas,  they 
should  be  more  favorable  to  my  amend¬ 
ment  than  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee. 

There  is  no  opposition  to  my  amend¬ 
ment  from  the  domestic  growers,  al¬ 
though  there  was  opposition  when  the 
general  proposal  of  global  quotas  was 
under  discussion  some  months  ago. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  know  of  any  opposition  to  the 
Senate  committee  bill  on  the  part  of 
domestic  producers? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  sugar  industry 
generally  favors  national  quotas;  and  to 
that  extent  they  should  be  more  in  favor 
of  the  bill  with  my  amendment  than 
without  it. 

I  do  not  have  a  signed  and  sealed 
document  to  support  that  position,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  fair  judgment  of  the 
position  of  the  entire  domestic  indus¬ 
try. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  I  am  car¬ 
rying  on  this  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  do  not  know  what 
may  be  the  position  of  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  in  regard  to  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment;  but  I  ask  him  whether  he  thinks 
I  am  correct  in  the  impression  I  have 
formed  regarding  the  position  of  the 
domestic  producers  about  the  Senate 
committee  bill — namely,  that  they  pre¬ 
fer  the  Senate  committee  bill  to  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  think  such 
a  statement  has  been  made;  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  it  might  not  be  true. 

However,  I  intend  to  put  in  the  Record 
statements  of  or  testimony  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  sugar  industry,  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  industry,  and  various  other  sugar 
industries,  all  of  which  agree  that  global 
quotas  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  think  I  am  in  error  in  my 


impression  that  the  domestic  producers 
were  pleased  with  the  increases  in  alloca¬ 
tions  which  they  would  gain  from  the 
Senate  committee  bill? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  they  will  be 
pleased,  because  even  though  they  may 
feel  that  would  give  them  a  little  more 
than  they  can  absorb  right  now,  yet  I 
do  not  think  they  will  say  that  publicly. 
But  I  say  this  in  view  of  the  position 
they  took  earlier.  The  opinion  expressed 
by  some  who  are  supposed  to  be  experts 
in  this  field  was  that  63  percent  was 
about  all  they  could  absorb  now.  So  to 
give  them  65  percent  would  create  some 
problems,  and  there  would  have  to  be 
some  holdback  until  they  could  get  the 
other  mills  ready.  But  the  original  idea 
was  to  give  sufficient  acreage  to  permit 
the  addition  of  one  mill  a  year.  So  if 
even  more  is  given,  the  question  will  be 
what  to  do  with  it— whether  to  allocate 
it  to  the  areas  now  producing,  and  give 
the  mills  which  are  operating  there  an 
opportunity  to  expand  their  production; 
or  to  hold  it  back  until  enough  ac¬ 
cumulates  to  make  it  possible  for  a  new 
mill  to  be  built. 

So,  for  that  reason,  although  I  think 
that  what  the  Senate  committee  bill 
provides  may  be  too  much,  yet  I  do  not 
think  they  will  say  they  cannot  live 
with  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  an¬ 
swered  my  question.  I  merely  wish  to 
have  the  Record  perfectly  clear,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sugar  producers  in  my 
State,  because  I  have  heard  from  them 
in  regard  to  the  House-passed  bill,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  they  sought  the 
advantages  the  Senate  committee  bill 
gave  them  by  increasing  their  allot¬ 
ments.  But  I  have  not  heard  from  them 
in  regard  to  the  Senator’s  amendment 
because  there  has  not  been  time  to  hear 
from  them  about  it.  So  I  raise  this 
point  because  I  wonder  whether  those  of 
us  who  represent  States  in  which  sugar- 
producing  industries  are  located  might 
be  confronted  with  the  question  of  why 
we  did  not  seek  to  have  some  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  allotments  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  now  proposes  to  have 
given  to  foreign  suppliers,  given  as  a 
further  increase  of  the  domestic  allot¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  My  amendment 
would  not  give  other  countries  a  larger 
quota  than  they  receive  under  the  terms 
of  the  Senate  committee  bill.  The  point 
is  that  my  amendment  would  give  them 
more  of  a  quota  on  which  premium 
prices  would  be  paid. 

However,  let  me  say  that  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  finds  that  he  is  in 
trouble  in  his  State  in  connection  with 
this  measure,  let  me  say  that  I  will  be 
in  worse  trouble,  because  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  95,000  acres  of  sugarbeet 
producing  land  in  my  State;  and  if  my 
amendment  would  cause  them  trouble, 
surely  I  would  have  heard  from  them 
by  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  position  they 
took  in  opposition  to  global  quotas  was 
taken  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  belief — 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
was — then  I  think  they  will  support  my 
amendment  as  certainly  better  than 
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global  quotas.  They  might  prefer  to  have 
all  of  it  allocated,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
that  will  not  happen  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  helping  me  make 
the  legislative  history  on  this  point. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  appreciate  the 
questions  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
asked,  because  I  think  he  has  helped 
clarify  the  point. 

Let  me  say  that  if  there  are  other 
Senators  who  are  concerned  about  the 
beet  sugar  industry  in  their  States  and 
the  situation  of  those  industries  under 
the  provisions  of  my  amendment,  I  hope 
they  will  ask  questions,  too. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sugar  Act  has  been 
in  effect  since  1934,  and  I  think  the 
Record  shows  that  it  has  worked  re¬ 
markably  well  since  its  inception.  In 
my  opinion,  the  successful  working  of 
the  act  is  attributable  to  a  number  of 
things.  First,  it  was  conceived  on  sound 
principles;  and  the  objectives  were 
stated  clearly;  and  the  program  was  de¬ 
signed  to  accomplish  them,  insofar  as 
one  can  hope  to  accomplish  them  in  a 
rather  difficult  area  of  the  world — Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  the  Latin-American 
countries. 

I  know  the  program  has  not  solved  all 
the  problems  in  Latin  America.  After 
all,  the  Sugar  Act  was  not  discovered  by 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  until  the 
Castro  developments  occurred.  Until 
that  time,  even  though  the  act  had  been 
in  effect  for  about  25  years,  it  had  not 
achieved  prominence.  But  with  the 
emergence  of  Castro,  suddenly  some  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  answer  to  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Latin  America  was  to  be  found 
by  adjusting  the  sugar  quotas.  That 
was  the  answer  reached  by  the  Senate 
last  year. 

This  year  the  answer  is  to  take  away 
all  the  Cuban  quota  and  reassign  it  to 
the  countries  of  Latin  America,  and  that 
will  solve  the  problems  of  Latin  America. 
In  other  words,  the  idea  is  that  by  using 
the  former  Cuban  quota  to  aid  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  real  progress  in  that 
part  of  the  world  will  be  made. 

However,  I  suggest  that  if  we  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  the  problem  and  if  the  ad¬ 
ministration  will  give  serious  attention 
to  the  allocation  of  quotas  based  upon 
internal  reforms  and  existing  conditions 
in  these  countries,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  we  can  do  some  real  good  by  allo¬ 
cating  the  quotas  and,  particularly,  by 
paying  reasonable  premium  prices  to 
those  countries. 

Certainly  no  one  thinks  that  if  our 
Government  collected  all  this  money 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  government  of 
one  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
all  of  a  sudden  the  money  would  get 
down  to  the  ordinary  people.  The 
record  thus  far  does  not  show  that  that 
would  happen  and  that  such  a  procedure 
would  be  a  better  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  is  a 
real  possibility  that  a  properly  adjusted 
sugar  quota  program  could  bring  about 
improvement  in  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  Latin  American  countries.  In 
fact,  we  know  that  has  happened  in 
some  countries,  although  the  indications 
are  that  in  some  countries  the  reforms 


have  been  slow  and  inadequate.  How¬ 
ever,  we  find  that  in  other  countries 
there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the 
way  the  sugar  workers  have  been 
treated;  and  when  that  has  happened, 
I  think  it  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  willing  to  assign  quotas 
and  to  pay  premium  prices. 

However,  if  the  sugar  production  of 
those  countries  had  been  sold  in  the 
world  market,  I  think  the  conditions 
which  then  would  have  developed  in  the 
Latin  American  countries  would  have 
been  worse  than  the  present.  The  fact 
is  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  rather 
slow  progress;  that  is  all  we  can  hope 
for  under  the  circumstances. 

Some  persons  say  that  our  respon¬ 
sibility  in  this  situation  is  only  to  pass 
judgment  on  history  and  to  say  that  if 
everybody  else  was  like  us,  things  would 
be  much  better.  That  is  like  saying  that 
if  a  man  is  drowning,  one  should  stand 
on  the  shore  and  yell  to  him  to  take  a 
great  big  deep  breath  of  fresh  air. 

However,  this  is  one  way  to  deal  with 
the  existing  problems — in  other  words, 
to  acknowledge  that  the  problems  are 
complicated,  and  that  the  program  has 
certain  defects,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
administered  as  well  as  it  might  have 
been;  but  to  realize  that  at  least  it  is 
better  to  continue  with  it  than  to  throw 
out  the  entire  program,  and  to  realize 
that  the  answer  to  the  existing  difficul¬ 
ties  is  not  to  create  chaos — which  is 
what,  in  effect,  we  would  do  to  the  entire 
sugar  industry  if  we  were  to  throw  2*4 
to  3  million  tons  of  sugar  into  the  world 
market  and  put  it  up  for  grabs  between 
ourselves  and  the  Communist  nations. 

So  the  program  is  based  on  sound 
principles,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  rea¬ 
sonably  well  administered,  considering 
all  the  difficulties;  and  I  think  this  is  a 
case  in  which  the  cooperation  between 
Government  and  industry  has  been  com¬ 
mendable.  True,  there  are  some  faults, 
and  there  has  been  some  profiteering 
and  some  exploitation.  However,  taking 
all  together,  I  think  this  sugar  program 
is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  way 
in  which  Government,  together  with  in¬ 
dustry,  cannot  only  work  out  domestic 
problems,  but  also  can  make  some  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  solution  of  international 
problems;  and  I  do  not  think  the  record 
in  connection  with  this  program  is  so 
bad  that  we  should  take  the  drastic  ac¬ 
tion  of  throwing  all  of  this  sugar  into 
the  world  market  and  then  proceeding 
to  buy  the  sugar  we  need  for  whatever 
price  we  have  to  pay  for  it— whether  2 
cents  or  5  cents  or  10  cents,  if  the  price 
were  to  go  to  that. 

The  country-by-country  quotas  with 
price  incentives  have  proved  their  value 
and  their  workability,  I  think,  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  supplies  to  the  consumers  in 
this  country,  under  all  conditions. 

For  example,  a  brief  reflection  on  what 
happened  to  the  price  and  to  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  sugar  during  World  War  I,  in 
contrast  to  what  happened  in  the  course 
of  World  War  II,  indicates  that  that  is 
about  the  best  practical  evidence  we  have 
as  an  argument  for  continuing  this 
program. 

There  are  some  who  say  the  next  war 
will  be  a  short  war,  and  that  we  do  not 


have  to  be  concerned  about  those  sup¬ 
plies.  I  might  note  that  this  same  phi¬ 
losophy  is  not  being  followed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  quotas  on  foreign  oil  imports 
into  this  country. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  I 
have  just  raised  the  question  of  oil,  and 
I  thought  the  Senator  might  want  to 
respond.  One  of  the  arguments  made 
in  support  of  the  sugar  program  was 
that  we  needed  an  assured  domestic  sup¬ 
ply  in  case  of  war.  Some  say  it  is  no 
longer  important  to  have  an  assured  do¬ 
mestic  or  foreign  supply,  and  that  since 
the  next  war  will  be  a  short  war,  we  do 
not  have  to  be  concerned  about  it.  This 
is  not  a  sound  argument.  It  is  not  an 
argument  that  is  accepted  with  respect 
to  quotas  of  foreign  oil  imports  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  yield,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  can  assure  us  that  if  we  have  an¬ 
other  world  war  it  will  be  a  short  war. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  correct.  So 
we  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  supply 
of  sugar  within  reach  of  the  United 
States,  or  at  least  produced  by  countries 
which  are  in  some  way  committed  to  us 
or  are  friendly  to  us,  instead  of  going 
into  the  open  market  to  seek  sugar. 

The  Communist  bloc  controls  two- 
thirds  of  the  sugar  which  goes  into  the 
world  market.  Since  that  is  a  fact,  this 
is  not  a  particularly  good  time  to  em¬ 
bark  upon  a  kind  of  untested  program 
to  subject  all  of  our  foreign  supplies  that 
we  do  get  from  the  world  market  to  the 
manipulations  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

Those  who  are  in  the  oil  industry 
have  had  some  experience  and  familia¬ 
rity  with  the  manner  in  which  oil  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  manipulated  by  the  Com¬ 
munists.  Perhaps  that  is  a  more  im¬ 
portant  commodity  than  sugar,  but  I 
submit  that  sugar  is  a  very  important 
commodity. 

In  addition  to  all  these  facts,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  wise  for  the  Senate  to  ap¬ 
prove  what  is  evidently  a  suddenly  con¬ 
ceived  idea  that  the  way  to  progress  is 
to  go  into  the  world  market  and  buy 
sugar  at  whatever  price  we  have  to  pay 
on  the  world  market. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  economies 
of  the  countries  which  have  been  sup¬ 
plying  sugar  to  the  United  States,  and 
those  which  would  supply  a  quota 
granted  to  them  for  a  reasonable  pre¬ 
mium  price  paid  to  them,  would  certainly 
suffer  severely  if  they  were  thrown  into 
the  world  market  and  called  upon  to 
sell  their  sugar  in  that  kind  of  un¬ 
reasonable  and  unfair  competition. 

There  is  some  reason  to  question 
whether  or  not  the  sugar  quota  premium, 
if  it  is  held  back,  would  improve  our 
budget  or  help  our  balance -of -payments 
situation,  since,  insofar  as  I  know, 
every  one  of  the  countries  from  which  we 
buy  sugar  and  for  which  we  pay  pre¬ 
mium  prices  today  is  a  country  in  which 
the  balance  of  payments  runs  against 
us.  In  other  words,  they  are  buying 
more  from  us  than  they  are  shipping  to 
us.  They  owe  us  money.  These  are 
countries  than  have  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States. 
For  every  dollar  we  spend  there,  they 
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buy  more  than  a  dollar’s  worth  from  us. 
Therefore,  the  effect  might  be  to  make 
the  balance  of  payments  even  worse 
than  it  is  now. 

This  balance  of  payments  argument 
is  one  that  can  go  to  infinity,  once  we 
enter  into  it.  Since  some  have  made 
arguments  that  it  would  help  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments,  I  think,  in  opposition, 

I  could  also  make  a  rash  judgment.  One 
rash  judgment  calls  for  another. 
Sweeping  analysis  on  economic  trends 
and  economic  history  have  been  made 
here  today.  I  would  like  to  place  a 
question  mark  after  each  of  the  declara¬ 
tions  and  say  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  any  good,  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  global  quotas  with  respect 
to  payments  and  flow  of  gold. 

The  establishment  of  global  quotas 
would  adversely  affect  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers,  consumers,  and  refiners.  In  my 
opinion,  this  could  very  well  happen.  If 
the  judgment  of  those  in  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  be  relied  upon,  this  is  their 
opinion.  They  believe  that  to  throw  this 
sugar  supply  upon  the  world  market  and 
seek  it  there  would  be  bad  for  domestic 
producers,  consumers,  and  refiners.  I 
know  of  no  one  in  the  industry  who  has 
disagreed  with  this  statement.  This  is 
their  position.  We  are  preparing  to  put 
approximately  2  million  tons  in  the 
world  market,  or  to  throw  it  into  what 
is  called  a  global  quota. 

I  should  like  to  take  up  some  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  by 
those  who  propose  the  global  quota  and 
premium  recapture  program.  In  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  these  are  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made : 

First,  that  the  proposed  program  would 
better  insure  adequate  sugar  supplies  for 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  could  insure  more  adequate  sugar 
supplies  for  the  United  States  than  we 
are  now  getting  under  existing  legisla¬ 
tion,  under  national  quotas.  We  have 
all  the  sugar  we  need.  We  have  tried 
and  trusted  suppliers  who  are  willing  to 
supply  more.  The  reason  is  that  we 
have  been  paying  those  suppliers  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  and  giving  them  reason¬ 
able  quotas.  This  fact  was  demon¬ 
strated  during  the  war,  when  they  could 
have  gone  into  the  world  market  and  ob¬ 
tained  higher  prices  than  we  had  been 
paying,  but  they  continued  to  supply  us. 

So,  on  the  record,  we  have  adequate 
supplies,  and,  second,  under  difficult  con¬ 
ditions,  with  the  temptation  to  sell  on 
the  world  market,  they  continue  to  sup¬ 
ply  sugar  to  us. 

It  might  be  argued  that  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  too  much.  If  someone  wants  to 
make  a  case  that  the  premium  prices  are 
too  high,  that  they  are  unreasonable, 
that  they  should  be  cut  down,  that  case 
should  be  made;  but  that  case  has  not 
been  made.  The  argument  has  been 
made  that  we  should  go  into  the  world 
market  and  buy  sugar  at  whatever  price 
sugar  is  being  sold  for. 

The  second  argument  being  made  is 
that  U.S.  purchases  in  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  would  stabilize  and  increase  world 
market  prices.  This  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  sugar  market.  It  might 
be  possible,  under  certain  conditions, 
for  example,  if  the  United  States  went 


into  the  world  market  to  buy  3  million 
tons  of  sugar,  to  stabilize  prices;  but  if 
we  accept,  at  the  very  beginning,  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  oversupply  of  sugar 
in  the  world  market  today,  we  would 
have  the  same  condition  we  face  in  this 
country  with  respect  to  oversupplies  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

In  the  pre-New  Deal  days  an  effort 
was  made  to  establish  a  program  of  buy¬ 
ing  stability  back  into  the  market.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
is  familiar  with  that.  The  Government 
was  to  buy  enough  to  stabilize  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  program  had  to  be  abandoned. 
We  have  experienced  the  same  thing 
under  the  farm  program,  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  and  I  are  trying  to  change.  The 
idea  that  if  we  buy  enough,  we  must 
stabilize  prices,  is  correct  if  there  is  a 
limited  supply;  but  when  the  supply  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  expected  demand  and  there  are 
no  organized  sellers,  what  happens?  The 
very  thing  we  have  seen  here;  and  that 
very  thing  will  happen  on  the  world  mar¬ 
ket.  The  price  will  be  depressed  to  the 
point  where  it  will  not  bring  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  or  a  fair  profit  to  the  person  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  it  to  the  country. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  world 
market.  We  are  up  against  separate  and 
impoverished  suppliers  who  are  in  no 
position  to  try  to  control  the  supplies 
on  the  market. 

In  the  market  one  will  find  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc,  which  will  play  with  its 
trade  with  sugar  or  with  any  other  com¬ 
modity  in  any  way  helpful  to  its  pur¬ 
poses.  It  will  seek  to  disturb  a  country 
internally  or  to  disturb  international 
relations.  Despite  this  we  would  say, 
“Fine;  we  will  give  you  2  or  3  million 
more  tons  of  sugar  with  which  to 
play  your  game.”  This  is  the  pro¬ 
posal  included  in  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  which 
suggests  that  all  of  the  Cuban  quota  be 
thrown  into  the  market  and  be  put  up 
for  grabs  by  the  Communists  or  by  us 
or  by  anyone  else. 

Under  those  conditions,  there  would 
be  an  oversupplied  market,  supplied  by 
poor  people  who  would  not  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  attempt  to  control  the  release 
of  their  product  on  the  market.  The 
situation  would  be  much  like  the  one 
that  existed  in  the  United  States  in  the 
agricultural  depression.  Eight  cents, 
ten  cents,  or  twelve  cents  a  bushel  would 
not  pay  for  the  cost  of  production,  but 
would  people  sell  at  those  prices?  Peo¬ 
ple  were  glad  to  sell  at  those  prices. 
There  could  be  a  similar  situation  in 
regard  to  international  trade  with  re¬ 
spect  to  sugar. 

It  has  been  argued  that  with  a  lower 
price  paid  by  the  United  States  in  the 
world  market  the  foreign  countries 
would  tend  to  reduce  world  over¬ 
production  and  particularly  the  over¬ 
production  among  the  U.S.  suppliers. 
This  is  an  old  argument.  We  hear  this 
argument  every  time  the  Senate  con¬ 
siders  a  farm  program  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  said,  “If  you  reduce  prices, 
everybody  will  stop  producing.”  We 
know  that  this  argument  is  not  sustained 
in  regard  to  domestic  agriculture.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
sustained  in  regard  to  the  world  sugar 


market,  particularly  since  many  of  the 
producing  areas,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  islands  or  the  countries,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  an  inability  to  adjust,  will  pro¬ 
duce  sugar.  This  is  the  only  crop  which 
these  countries  are  able  to  produce  or 
know  how  to  produce. 

That  is  another  argument  which  is 
made  which  is  not  sustained  in  theory 
or  on  the  record. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  argument  that  the 
premium  capture  will  help  to  balance 
U.S.  budgets  and  improve  the  balance- 
of -payments  position.  I  discussed  this 
earlier.  This  is  subject,  I  think,  to  some 
very  severe  and  direct  challenges. 

Fifth,  it  is  said  that  the  global  quota 
will  make  it  easier  for  the  Cubans  to  re¬ 
enter  our  market.  I  think  the  fact  that 
we  would  allocate  some  of  the  Cuban 
quota  on  a  4-year  basis  might  be  of  help. 
If  other  countries  get  used  to  having  the 
quota,  they  will  protest  returning  it  to 
Cuba,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  in¬ 
evitable  that  we  would  not  return  some 
of  the  quota  to  Cuba  if  political  condi¬ 
tions  in  that  country  should  improve. 

Some  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
Cuban  economy  now,  as  a  result  of  which 
Cuba  might  not  wish  to  produce  3  million 
tons  of  sugar  for  the  American  market. 
I  think  it  was  a  mistake  through  the 
years  not  to  try  to  bring  about  some  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  economy  of  Cuba,  so  that 
Cuba  would  not  be  so  dependent  on  one 
export  crop. 

Senators  have  talked  about  the  need 
for  keeping  the  quota,  which  would  make 
Cuba  a  one-crop  country  in  the  future. 
At  the  same  time,  Senators  have  talked 
about  the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to 
diversify  industry  and  agriculture  in  the 
other  Latin  American  countries,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  one-crop  countries. 
Where  is  the  consistency  of  those  argu¬ 
ments?  What  is  the  value  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  we  should  keep  the  quota, 
which  would  maintain  Cuba  as  a  one- 
crop  country,  while  we  talk  about  the 
fact  that  other  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  should  not  be  dependent  only  upon 
cotton  or  coffee,  or  that  countries  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  tin  alone,  or  whatever 
the  particular  commodity  may  be? 

It  has  been  our  policy  to  seek  a  diver¬ 
sification  of  industry  and  of  agriculture, 
yet  there  are  those  in  the  Senate  who 
are  saying,  “We  must  keep  this  quota 
so  that  Cuba  will  remain  a  sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  country  and  not  much  else.” 

We  ought  to  look  at  the  total  picture 
in  this  case.  In  addition,  there  is  some 
talk  about  returning  the  quota  to  Cuba. 
I  raised  a  point  in  this  regard  earlier. 
The  Senate  bill  provides  a  5-year  period. 
After  5  years  there  would  be  no  premium 
payment  to  Cuba.  Unless  Cuba  should 
reform  within  5  years,  there  would  be 
no  premium  payment.  If  Cuba  should 
reform  within  2  years,  Cuba  would  get 
a  premium  payment  somewhat  better 
than  the  world  price,  and  after  4  years 
Cuba  would  get  a  premium  payment  only 
20  percent  above  the  world  price.  After 
5  years  Cuba  would  return  to  a  share  of 
the  world  market,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  It  has  been  said  that  even 
a  share  of  the  world  market  would  be 
gratefully  received  by  Cuba  at  that  time, 
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because  Cuba  can  produce  somewhat 
more  efficiently  than  some  of  the  other 
countries  because  the  transportation 
problem  is  easy  to  solve.  That  may  be 
true,  but  I  suggest  that  if  it  is  hoped  that 
the  thing  which  is  to  bring  Cuba  back 
to  us  is  the  advantage  Cuba  has  because 
of  transportation  costs  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  Sttaes  for  sugar,  with  no 
premium  payment  to  them,  we  are  hang¬ 
ing  our  hopes  on  a  very  thin  thread. 

I  think  the  administration  should 
have  given  us  a  better  argument  for 
global  quotas  than  this.  I  refer  not  only 
to  the  administration,  for  others  are 
making  the  same  case. 

Another  argument  which  is  made  is 
that  the  Government  agencies  would  be 
relieved  of  pressures  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  seeking  quotas.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  would  be  true.  If  we  think 
that  the  Government  agencies  and  the 
Congress  should  be  relieved  from  all  the 
pressures  of  people  who  are  seeking 
quotas,  well  and  good.  If  we  think  that 
the  administration  should  be  relieved 
from  all  the  pressures  from  countries 
which  are  seeking  special  privileges  or 
quotas,  or  a  share  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  money,  to  whom  should  we  turn 
for  the  making  of  such  hard  decisions? 
We  could  say,  “We  cannot  trust  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  make  them.  We  cannot 
trust  the  Congress  to  make  them.  Per¬ 
haps  we  could  get  some  Wall  Street  firms 
to  take  care  of  the  situation  for  us.” 
That  would  mean  getting  businessmen 
into  the  Government.  No  one  would  say 
that  there  is  pressure  on  businessmen, 
when  people  come  looking  for  contracts 
that  would  be  as  free  as  the  air. 

This  is  an  argument  about  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  This  is  one  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  against  having  the  Congress  al¬ 
locate  quotas.  Some  say  that  Congress 
should  not  be  subject  to  such  pressures, 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  lobbyists  who  descend 
upon  us.  Perhaps  we  should  be.  Per¬ 
haps  the  administration  representatives 
should  be  protected  from  lobbying  pres¬ 
sures.  Perhaps  we  should  not  let  them 
talk  to  anybody.  Perhaps  we  should  all 
go  up  on  the  mountainside  and  stay  for 
3  months,  as  some  primitive  tribes  do,  to 
solve  all  our  problems,  and  then  come 
down  to  say,  “Here  is  the  law.” 

That  is  not  the  way  a  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  such  as  ours  works.  We  are 
subject  to  pressures  all  the  time. 

If  we  wish  to  let  decisions  be  made  by 
the  free  pressures  of  international  mar¬ 
kets,  let  us  apply  that  principle  every¬ 
where.  Let  us  apply  it  to  the  oil  situa¬ 
tion.  Let  us  not  provide  a  protection  for 
85  percent  of  the  market  for  domestic 
oil  production.  Let  us  have  a  world  mar¬ 
ket  in  respect  to  oil. 

There  is  pressure  on  someone  when¬ 
ever  the  question  of  the  allocation  of  oil 
is  being  considered  by  the  Government. 
I  think  there  is  pressure  on  somebody 
whenever  the  question  of  textile  quotas 
is  under  consideration. 

These  decisions  are  not  made  in  a 
vacuum ;  yet  suddenly,  when  we  consider 
the  problem  of  sugar,  it  is  said,  “We 
cannot  subject  ourselves  to  any  kind  of 
pressure.  Congress  should  not  be  sub¬ 


jected  to  these  pressures,  and  members 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  not  be  subjected  to  such 
pressures.” 

This  may  be  true.  I  think  it  is  a  kind 
of  defeatist  attitude.  I  think  it  shows 
a  lack  of  confidence  both  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  administration. 

My  friend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
suggested,  with  respect  to  my  previous 
amendment,  that  I  showed  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  at  least  one  member  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  suggest  that  if  the  Congress 
should  refuse  to  face  up  to  making  these 
decisions  it  would  show  a  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  am  not  willing  for  the  Congress  to 
go  all  the  way  in  either  case.  I  am  pro¬ 
posing  a  real  compromise.  I  am  accept¬ 
ing  as  a  basis  for  my  amendment  the 
quotas  which  the  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  proper  last  year. 

I  assume  that  the  administrative 
branch  was  relatively  free  from  pressure. 
I  am  suggesting  only  that  Congress  have 
the  boldness  or  confidence  to  accept 
quotas  which  were  arrived  at  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
to  moderate  them  somewhat,  to  show  our 
lack  of  complete  confidence  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  and  also  in  ourselves.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  more  of  a  compromise 
than  we  are  really  called  upon  to  make. 
I  suggest  that  we  say,  in  addition,  “We 
will  let  the  free  market  for  sugar  take 
care  of  a  part  of  the  problem.” 

Everyone  should  be  happy  with  that 
proposal.  It  shows  some  confidence  in 
the  State  Department  and  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  shows  some  confidence 
in  the  Congress.  It  shows  some  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  world  market.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  man  has  an  opportunity  to 
support  a  program  which  spreads  con¬ 
fidence  around  as  broadly,  as  freely,  and 
as  properly  as  I  think  my  amendment 
spreads  it  around. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  premium 
capture  would  enable  us  to  extend  aid 
more  effectively  to  those  who  need  it, 
thus  producing  a  better  distribution  of 
sugar  dollars.  This  may  be  true.  The 
allocation  of  quotas  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  bill  which  it  sent  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  with  respect  to  historic  quotas, 
could  have  been  better.  An  allocation 
of  the  Cuban  quota  might  be  better  ar¬ 
rived  at  than  that  which  I  would  pro¬ 
vide  in  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  if  we  were  to  draw  back  the  whole 
program  or  to  take  back  half  of  it  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  State  Department, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  AID,  that 
the  sugar  dollar  would  be  better  used  or 
would  reach  more  of  the  ordinary  peo¬ 
ple  than  would  be  done  if  the  adminis¬ 
tration  had  come  to  the  Congress  with 
realistic  and  solid  proposals  for  reallo¬ 
cation  of  the  sugar  quotas  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis  with  a  provision  for 
premium  payments.  This  is  my  opinion. 

I  offer  this  compromise  or  halfway 
measure,  if  one  wishes  to  call  it  that,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  less  harm  would  be  done 


under  it  than  would  be  done  if  we  should 
throw  the  quotas  into  the  global  market. 

The  way  would  be  left  open  to  deter¬ 
mine  reasonable  country-by-country 
quotas.  The  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  might  make  a  real  study  of 
the  sugar  industry  on  a  country-by-coun¬ 
try  basis  and  come  back  to  us.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  will  have  served  notice  on  the 
countries  involved  that  Congress  is  con¬ 
cerned  over  their  failure  to  use  the  sugar 
program  to  improve  the  living  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  people.  By  accepting  the 
measure  as  a  halfway  proposal — a  com¬ 
promise  measure — we  will  certainly  have 
served  notice  on  them  that  we  will  give 
them  time  to  make  some  adjustments. 
We  will  give  the  administration  time  to 
bring  to  Congress  some  solid  proposals 
for  consideration  next  year,  and  we  shall 
not  demoralize  the  sugar  market  as  most 
of  the  people  in  the  domestic  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  believe  global  quotas  would  de¬ 
moralize  that  market. 

I  think  those  are  sound  and  reason¬ 
able  arguments.  I  think  they  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  as  they 
might  have  deserved  the  attention  of 
the  Finance  Committee  had  I  been  given 
time  or  the  opportunity  to  present  them 
in  that  committee.  I  hope  that  Sena¬ 
tors  who  in  times  past  have  reversed  the 
Finance  Committee  will  not  feel  that  the 
fact  that  I  did  not  expose  the  full  virtue 
of  the  amendment  in  that  committee  is 
any  reason  for  not  acknowledging  its 
virtue  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  final  argument  that  is  made 
against  the  global  proposal  is  its  pos¬ 
sible  injury  to  the  domestic  industry. 
The  opinion  of  those  in  the  domestic 
industry  as  stated  to  the  committee  is 
that  global  quotas  could  result  in  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry.  I  know 
of  no  better  witnesses  to  call  on  that 
point  than  the  representatives  of  the 
industry  itself.  We  have  been  listen¬ 
ing  to'  such  witnesses  testifying  on  the 
question  of  the  taxation  of  corporations 
doing  business  overseas.  Some  people 
say,  “You  cannot  get  better  testimony 
than  that  of  men  who  are  engaged  in 
overseas  business.” 

We  have  a  Sugar  Act.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  men  who  are  engaged  in 
the  sugar  business.  All  of  those  wit¬ 
nesses — cane  and  beet  growers,  proces¬ 
sors  and  refiners — have  said,  “This 
would  be  demoralizing.  This  is  bad  for 
domestic  industry.”  Yet  I  suppose  the 
testimony  of  those  witnesses  is  to  be  cast 
aside  as  incompetent. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wish 
me  to  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  when  he  is  through. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  may  be  some 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
ask  a  question  with  reference  to  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic.  The  sugar  quota  for 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  a  matter  of 
great  international  importance,  whatever 
may  be  the  procedure  that  is  used  in 
terms  of  the  purchase  of  sugar  from  the 
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Dominican  Republic.  What  does  the 
amendment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  include  for  the  Dominican 
quota  under  the  formula  which  he  has 
developed? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  has  a  historic  quota  of  111,000 
tons.  In  the  committee  bill  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  111,000-ton  allotment  be 
continued.  That  is  called  a  historic 
quota.  It  goes  back  before  1961.  Last 
year  when  the  Cuban  quota  was  reallo¬ 
cated,  the  Dominican  Republic  was  given 
222,000  tons  additional.  My  amendment 
would  give  them  not  222,000  tons,  but 
75,000  tons.  My  amendment  provides 
that  any  country  that  supplied  us  with 
more  than  300,000  tons  to  make  up  the 
deficit  resulting  from  our  closing  off  the 
Cuban  supply  be  given  100,000  tons.  Any 
country  supplying  us  with  a  somewhat 
shorter  quantity  than  that,  down  to 
150,000  tons,  would  be  given  75,000  tons. 
So  my  amendment  would  result  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  receiving  75,000 
tons.  On  the  basis  of  the  figures  that 
have  been  used  here,  the  subsidy  would 
involve  about  $50  a  ton. 

The  Senator  can  see  that  three-fourths 
of  $50  million  would  be  involved  by  way 
of  increased  payments  to  the  Dominican 
sugar  producers.  All  or  much  of  that 
quantity,  we  assume,  would  filter  down 
to  the  workers  and  everyone  else  in¬ 
volved  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  the  amount  provided  in  the  House 
bill?  I  do  not  have  a  copy  before  me. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  House  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  quota  for  the  Dominican 
Republic  shall  be  raised  to  200,000  tons, 
and  that  it  be  given  a  reallocation  from 
Cuba  of  150,000  tons,  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  quota  of  350,000  tons. 

Under  my  amendment  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  receive  roughly  half  of 
that  amount.  The  House  has  proposed 
a  total  allocation  of  350,000  tons  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  My  amendment 
would  propose  111,000  plus  75,000  or 
about  186,000  tons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  the  amount 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  were  larger. 
Later  in  the  debate  I  intend  to  have 
something  to  say  about  the  sugar  quota 
for  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  areas 
of  the  Latin  American  region,  and  we 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  careful  in  what 
we  do  about  it.  Sugar  is  an  important 
commodity  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  we  should  be  generous  in  our  pur¬ 
chases  in  order  to  help  strengthen  the 
economy. 

I  wish  to  ask  my  colleague  another 
question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of 
the  countries  which  during  the  past  few 
years  have  lived  under  the  so-called 
quota  system — under  the  so-called  his¬ 
toric  quota  in  particular,  and  some  under 
recent  allocations — have  given  their 
workers  substantial  increases  in  terms  of 
social  benefits  and  wages?  I  refer  to 
Mexico,  Peru,  Costa  Rica,  and  some 
other  countries. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  people  from 
those  countries  who  have  spoken  before 
our  committee  indicated  that  what  the 
Senator  said  is  correct.  We  asked  al¬ 


most  every  witness  who  appeared  what 
was  being  done  in  his  own  country.  Al¬ 
most  everyone  said  there  had  been  some 
improvement.  But,  as  I  recall,  the  three 
countries  named  by  the  Senator  were 
among  those  that  reported  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  wages,  welfare,  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  of  the  sugar  workers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  an  observation? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand 
the  argument  against  the  so-called  coun¬ 
try  quota  system,  it  is  that  the  benefits 
do  not  accrue  or  flow  to  the  workers  and 
to  the  local  governments  in  terms  of 
social  improvement. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  one  of  the 
arguments  that  is  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  a  fact, 
however,  that  if  an  overall  global  system 
were  adopted,  the  moneys  that  would  be 
collected  under  that  system  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  the  Department  of  State 
has  said  it  would  utilize  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  would  be  paid  back  to  the 
very  same  governments  that  have  juris- ^ 
diction  over  the  same  plantations  or  su-' 
gar  facilities  in  those  countries?  In 
other  words,  we  would  be  dealing  with 
exactly  the  same  social  and  political 
structure. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  unless  it  were 
to  be  taken  from  one  and  paid  to  an¬ 
other. 

I  think  that  would  be  rather  unset¬ 
tling  in  Latin  America.  It  might  be  said, 
“We  bought  world  sugar  from  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  recaptured  some  money  from  it. 
We  turned  around  and  paid  it  over  here.” 
Assuming  that  the  administration  could 
get  authority  to  make  that  kind  of  trans¬ 
fer — and  it  does  not  now  possess  such  au¬ 
thority.  There  is  an  assumption  that 
the  sugar  money  can  be  collected  and 
somehow  given  to  them  to  use  as  they 
see  fit. 

The  other  question  that  the  Senator 
raised  is  unanswered.  That  was  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  country  can 
get  the  money  to  the  people  who  need  it 
and  to  the  places  at  which  it  is  needed 
any  more  effectively. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand 
my  colleague,  the  point  he  is  attempting 
to  make,  without  going  into  the  exact 
provisions  of  all  the  arithmetic  in  the 
formula,  is  that  the  global  quota  system 
is  an  untested  proposal.  It  is  a  calcu¬ 
lation  alleged  to  work  better  than  the 
country  quota  system,  but  without  ade¬ 
quate  proof  that  the  global  quota  system 
has  any  greater  virtue  to  it  than  the 
system  we  now  have. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  sugar 
bill  as  it  relates  to  domestic  production. 
I  am  also  worried  lest  we  enact  a  bill 
that  contains  provisions  which  are  un¬ 
acceptable  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  thereby  be  forced  to  return  to  the 
extension  of  the  present  law. 

Mark  my  words,  if  we  have  another 
1-year  extension,  there  will  be  more 
acres  planted  into  beet  sugar,  which  in 
turn  will  mean  more  refineries,  which  in 
turn  will  mean  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  support  what 
has  already  been  planted  in  terms  of 
domestic  production.  This  will  result 
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in  the  entire  sugar  program  becoming 
evermore  complicated  insofar  as  inter¬ 
national  relations  are  concerned. 

I  have  taken  a  rather  dim  view  of  the 
original  proposal  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  asking  for  the  global  quota.  I  have 
supported  the  Sugar  Act  on  the  basis  of 
a  sizable  portion  of  the  old  Cuban  quota 
to  be  allocated  on  a  global  quota  basis; 
also,  that  the  historic  quota  for  coun¬ 
tries  as  well  as  some  of  last  year’s  alloca¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
should  be  included  in  the  bill.  I  believe 
it  is  a  fair  and  rational  approach. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  might  say,  in 
response  to  the  statement  of  my  col¬ 
league,  that  when  the  Cuban  quota  was 
made  available  to  us  it  presented  us  with 
a  great  opportunity  to  set  up  quotas 
which  reflected  the  fact  that  we  ex¬ 
pected  countries  to  make  improvements, 
and  that  we  would  set  up  temporary 
quotas  with  the  understanding  that,  un¬ 
less  improvements  were  made,  the 
quotas  would  be  withdrawn.  I  believe 
this  was  generally  taken  into  account  in 
the  assignment  of  quotas  last  year.  To 
the  extent  that  such  quotas  were  con¬ 
sidered,  this  is  the  base  upon  which  I  am 
proposing  the  4-year  extension,  a  limited 
extension,  of  these  allocations.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  believe  that  we  should  go 
all  the  way  and  throw  this  sugar  into  the 
open  market,  a  market  in  which  there 
are  forced  sales. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  one  more  question?  I  notice  that 
the  Senator’s  amendment  provides: 

(B)  Any  nation  which  did  not  have  a  his¬ 
toric  quota  shall  also  he  assigned  a  quota 
based  on  the  share  it  supplied  under  the 
reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota,  in  1961-1962, 
as  follows. 

Does  the  amendment  apply  to  all  the 
countries  that  were  allocated  a  portion 
of  the  Cuban  quota,  countries  which  pre¬ 
viously  did  not  have  historic  quotas  but 
which  were  included  under  an  allocation 
of  the  Cuban  quota  for  the  calendar  year 
1961-62? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senate  bill 
provides  for  a  continuance  of  the  historic 
quotas.  I  do  not  disturb  that  provision. 
Countries  that  did  not  have  a  quota  be¬ 
fore  1961-62,  but  which  were  given  a 
share  of  the  Cuban  quota,  will  receive 
an  allocation  according  to  my  formula. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  question  is  that  I  notice  that  the 
table  from  which  the  Senator  was  quot¬ 
ing  shows  that  the  figures  are  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  1961.  I  wonder  whether  the 
amendment  applies  also  with  respect  to  a 
table  which  might  be  based  on  1962.  I 
understand  there  are  certain  other  coun¬ 
tries  included  in  1962  which  were  not 
included  in  the  allocation  of  1961. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  My  intention  was 
to  use  the  1961  base. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
provides  “1961-1962.” 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  runs  through 
June  1962. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
setting  it  up  through  June  30,  1962.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 
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Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  record  on  this 
proposed  legislation  should  be  a  full  rec¬ 
ord,  and  I  intend  to  try  to  make  that 
record  in  terms  of  the  history  of  the 
act,  and  some  of  the  significant  aspects 
of  the  legislation  which  is  being  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  consequences  of  it. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  I 
indicated  my  willingness  to  have  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  amendment  tonight  and 
to  vote  on  it  some  time  tomorrow.  I 
have  really  made  only  a  beginning  as  of 
now.  There  has  been  more  interest  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  amendment  as  Senators 
have  come  to  look  at  it,  and  more  inter¬ 
est  in  the  program  as  we  have  discussed 
it.  I  believe  it  will  be  another  hour  and 
a  half  before  I  can  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Others  Senators 
may  wish  to  speak  on  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  continue  to  discuss  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  the 
leadership  tried  to  reach  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  and 
some  of  his  colleagues.  At  that  time  the 
Senator  told  me  that  he  could  finish  his 
argument  in  a  half  hour  and  would  be 
prepared  to  vote  on  the  amendment  at 
a  time  certain  tomorrow.  I  do  not  know 
what  more  the  leadership  can  do  to 
reach  an  accommodation  which  would 
be  of  benefit  to  a  certain  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  now  a  quarter  to  10.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  have  broken  their  engage¬ 
ments.  If  we  must  do  so,  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  remain  longer.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  the  Senator  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  his  argument  in  behalf  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  While  the  sugar 
market  has  some  unusual  character¬ 
istics,  I  believe  it  can  be  said  that  the 
world  market  is  not  a  representative 
market. 

In  1960  to  1961  world  sugar  production 
of  approximately  60  million  tons  ex¬ 
ceeded  consumption  by  approximately 
6  million  tons,  an  excess  production  of 
about  6  million  tons,  or  10  percent.  We 
know  what  happens  in  a  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  when  uncontrolled,  unregulated  sup¬ 
pliers  are  producing  10  percent  more 
than  the  market  demands. 

In  1961  to  1962  with  some  acreage 
cutbacks  and  less  favorable  weather 
conditions,  it  is  expected  that  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  brought  more  nearly  in  line 
with  consumption. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  world  produc¬ 
tion  is  marketed  under  special  arrange¬ 
ments  either  within  a  particular  coun¬ 
try  itself  or  among  a  group  of  countries, 
Only  10  percent,  or  6  to  7  million  tons, 
is  uncommitted  and  sold  in  the  world 
market,  whereas  90  percent  or  more  of 
the  sugar  produced  is  at  the  present 
time  being  sold  in  a  protected  market. 
To  talk  about  our  insisting  that  the  2 
or  3  million  tons  we  are  concerned  about 
be  purchased  in  the  open  market  is  to 
say  that  we  intend  to  seek  to  purchase 
between  25  and  50  percent  of  all  the 
sugar  in  the  free  world  market. 

Current  prices  for  sugar  in  the  so- 
called  world  market  do  not  reflect  either 


reasonable  values  or  production  costs  for 
such  sugar. 

From  1948  through  1958,  prices  of 
world  sugar  averaged  4.11  cents  a  pound. 
If  1951,  a  Korea  year,  and  1957,  the  Suez 
year,  are  omitted,  this  average  price 
would  be  3.82  cents  a  pound.  These 
prices  reflected  fairly  accurately  produc¬ 
tion  costs  in  the  areas  selling  sugar  in 
world  markets. 

Even  so,  most  world  market  sellers 
received  average  prices  for  all  of  their 
sugar  which  were  above  world  market 
quotations.  This  was  because  of  higher 
prices  at  which  sugar  sold  either  for 
consumption  in  the  country  of  produc¬ 
tion  or  in  preferential  markets  where 
conditions  were  more  favorable  than 
those  in  the  world  market.  For  example, 
during  the  period  1948  through-  1958 
Cuba  sold  approximately  one-third  of 
the  sugar  output  at  an  average  world 
price  of  4.11  cents  a  pound  and  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  her  output  in  the 
United  States  at  an  average  price  of  5.14 
cents  a  pound,  both  f.o.b.,  Cuban  basis. 

The  reasonableness  of  sugar  prices  and 
the  extent  of  their  balance  with  produc¬ 
tion  costs  from  1948  through  1958  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  world  sugar  production  ap¬ 
proximately  in  line  with  the  increase  in 
world  consumption.  Since  this  period, 
production  costs  have  increased  due  to 
a  number  of  factors,  the  principal  of 
which  are  higher  wage  rates  and  higher 
prices  for  materials  and  supplies.  With 
this  increase  in  production  costs  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  drastic  decline  in 
world  sugar  prices  on  the  other  hand, 
current  quotations  are  far  below  costs 
in  most  of  the  countries  which  sell  part 
of  their  sugar  in  the  world  market. 

A  question  which  I  think  needs  to  be 
raised  is  whether  or  not,  accepting  this 
to  be  a  fact,  we  wish  to  encourage  and 
add  our  support  to  participation  in  the 
world  market,  in  which  sugar  is  being 
sold  at  less  than  production  costs. 

Consequently,  if  these  countries  are 
forced,  by  global  quotas,  to  sell  all  of 
their  sugar  at  such  prices,  their  sugar 
industries  will  be  bankrupt  and  their 
economies  seriously  imperiled. 

When  Castro  came  into  power  in  1959 
people  who  formerly  had  charge  of  mar¬ 
keting  Cuban  sugar  were  replaced  by 
members  of  the  Castro  group.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  lack  of  experience  in  mar¬ 
keting  sugar  and  the  pressure  for  cash 
in  Cuba  depressed  the  1959  world  price 
to  2.97  cents  a  pound.  After  the  United 
States  cut  off  the  purchase  of  sugar  from 
Cuba,  that  country  turned  to  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  for  the  sale  of  this  product. 

Cuban  sugar  currently  is  being  sold, 
largely  to  Russia  and  Red  China,  at  a 
price  of  4  cents  a  pound,  f.a.s.  Cuban 
port  of  shipment.  Although  this  in  part 
is  a  barter  price,  it  is  the  price  of  record 
of  Communist  purchase  of  Cuban  sugar. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  less  than  that.  Part 
of  this  sugar  has  been  used  by  the  Com¬ 
munists  to  replace  beet  sugar  Russia 
formerly  obtained  from  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  and  part  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  has  been  reexported.  The  re¬ 
exported  Cuban  sugar"  and  the  sale  of 
displaced  Eastern  European  beet  sugar, 
whether  by  design  or  by  pressure  for 


markets,  has  reduced  the  world  price  to 
a  recent  low  of  2.05  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Communist  countries 
are  now  in  control  of  world  sugar  mar¬ 
kets  and  by  shifting  their  marketing 
practices  can  run  world  sugar  prices  up 
or  down  at  will.  Latest  International 
Sugar  Council  figures  show  that  in  1960 
Communist  countries,  including  Cuba, 
produced  19.1  million  tons  of  sugar.  In 
the  same  year,  these  countries  consumed 
12.7  million  tons  leaving  them  a  surplus 
of  6.4  million  tons  for  sale  on  world 
markets. 

Free  world  countries  produced  38.9 
million  tons,  but  consumed  40.7  million 
tons,  leaving  a  net  deficit  of  1.8  million 
tons.  A  surplus  of  6.4  million  tons  in 
Communist  hands,  in  contrast  to  a  net 
free  world  deficit  of  1.8  million  tons, 
illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  can  dominate  the  world 
market. 

The  domestic  industry  believes  U.S. 
sugar  supplies  from  foreign  sources 
would  be  seriously  jeopardized  by  a  glo¬ 
bal  quota-premium  capture  program, 
and  that  the  present  system  of  country 
by  country  quotas  with  premium  incen¬ 
tives  is  essential  to  provide  adequate 
supplies. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  of  the  United  States.  I 
see  no  reason  to  change  their  opinion 
or  to  question  whether  it  is  correct,  since 
no  one  else  has  come  forth  who  is  more 
authoritative  or  is  better  qualified  on 
the  record  to  pass  judgment  on  this 
question. 

By  changing  to  a  global  quota  we 
would  be  subjecting  the  foreign  portion 
of  our  sugar  supply  to  the  whims  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  We  saw  during  the 
first  40  days  of  1962  how  Communist 
sugar  market  manipulation  drove  world 
sugar  prices  down  38  points  and  then 
by  a  change  of  tactics  caused  a  30-point 
rebound. 

Under  global  quotas,  the  Communists 
could  turn  our  sugar  supplies  on  or  off 
at  will.  By  manipulating  supplies,  they 
could  easily  drive  the  world  price  above 
any  reasonable  U.S.  price  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  our  consumers  would  either  pay 
a  great  deal  more  for  their  sugar  or  be 
rationed  in  peacetime.  Without  quotas, 
our  present  foreign  suppliers  could  not 
be  expected  to  sell  to  us  at  a  price  lower 
than  they  could  obtain  on  the  world 
market. 

If  the  Communists  should  adopt  a 
policy  of  low  world  sugar  prices,  the 
foreign  countries  presently  supplying 
sugar  to  the  U.S.  market  would  have 
to  rely  on  prices  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  far  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Sugar  production  in  these  free 
world  countries  would  be  certain  to  drop 
drastically  and  the  United  States  would 
be  left  to  depend  directly  on  Communist 
supplies  for  much  of  her  sugar.  The 
Communists  could  then  charge  us  any 
price  they  desired. 

The  only  incentive  which  present  for¬ 
eign  suppliers  would  have  for  the  sale 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States  would  be 
the  need  for  dollar  exchange.  Even  so, 
differentials  between  prices  the  Commu¬ 
nists  are  quoted  as  paying  Cuba  for  sugar 
and  the  current  world  sugar  prices  could 
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prove  so  tempting  as  to  close  out  these 
sources  of  sugar  to  us  except  through 
Communist  hands. 

Country-by-country  quotas,  coupled 
with  the  reasonable  and  more  stable 
U.S.  price  as  an  incentive,  insulate  U.S. 
foreign  sugar  supplies  from  the  world 
market  and  hence  from  potential  manip¬ 
ulation  by  the  Communist  bloc.  The 
higher  U.S.  price  provides  the  incentive 
for  countries  holding  quotas  to  fill  them. 
Furthermore,  quotas  permit  them  to  plan 
production  to  meet  our  requirements. 
Even  if  they  do  not  meet  our  require¬ 
ments,  if  they  have  a  will  to  do  something 
about  lifting  the  working  conditions  un¬ 
der  quotas,  if  we  give  them  a  4-year 
quota,  they  will  be  enabled  to  make  some 
plans  in  that  area  also. 

The  adoption  of  the  global  quota- 
premium  capture  approach  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  handling  to  the  Russians 
a  major  instrument  for  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare.  The  Russians  have  ma¬ 
nipulated  the  tin  market,  the  oil  market, 
Southeast  Asian  textiles — or  so  we  were 
told  when  a  quota  for  textiles  was  rec¬ 
ommended — and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  there  is  Russian  manipulation  in 
the  aluminum  market,  also.  By  chang¬ 
ing  to  a  global  quota  system  at  this  time 
we  will  be  giving  the  Communists  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  interfere  with  our  sugar 
supplies. 

But  at  least  we  have  time  to  keep  the 
door  halfway  closed,  to  keep  at  least  one 
hand  and  one  eye  on  the  door  of  this 
program,  by  having  a  halfway  arrange¬ 
ment  such  as  that  which  is  incorporated 
in  my  amendment. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  Communist 
manipulation,  the  world  market  has  in 
the  past  been  more  sensitive  to  interna¬ 
tional  developments.  For  example,  at 
the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis  in  1956-57  the 
high  and  low  of  the  world  market  price 
ranged  from  3.22  to  6.85  cents  per  pound, 
a  spread  of  3.63  cents — over  100  per¬ 
cent — while  the  U.S.  market  went  from 
a  low  of  5.83  to  a  high  of  6.60  cents,  a 
spread  of  only  0.77  cents  per  pound — less 
than  14  percent.  Without  the  influence 
of  any  particular  international  incident 
a  fluctuation  in  the  world  price  of  10  per¬ 
cent  in  1  day  is  not  uncommon  whereas, 
the  range  of  U.S.  prices  over  an  entire 
year  has  in  recent  years  been  well  with¬ 
in  10  percent. 

So  this  program  has  had  a  stabilizing 
effect  upon  the  domestic  market,  and 
has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  market.  Daily  adjustments  in 
the  amount  of  premium  captured  would, 
I  say,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  ability 
of  the  present  administrators,  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  thing  to  do.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  manner  in  which  this 
global  capture  would  take  place  still  re¬ 
mains  something  of  a  mystery.  I  think 
we  have  merely  approved  of  something 
which  is  simply  terminology  in  this 
act — something  called  “global  capture.” 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can¬ 
non  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 


Mr.  COOPER.  If  there  should  be  a 
recapture  of  funds  by  reason  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  premium  program,  what  as¬ 
surance  would  there  be,  under  the  bill, 
that  these  benefits  could  be  used,  let  us 
say,  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
Latin-America? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  know  of  nothing 
in  the  bill  which  would  give  the  ad¬ 
ministration  authority  to  use  this  money 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress;  but 
the  administration  could  say,  “Here  is 
money  we  have  captured” — it  is  really  a 
kind  of  duty  or  payment  for  admitting 
their  sugar  to  the  United  States,  and  so 
I  assume  it  would  be  impounded,  al¬ 
though  at  the  present  time  any  surplus 
arising  from  the  Sugar  Act  goes  into  the 
general  revenue - 

Mi*  COOPER.  If  it  went  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  revenue,  would  it  have  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress,  in  order  to  be  used 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes;  so  far  as  I 
know,  this  would  simply  be  revenue 
which  would  go  under  the  general  fund 
in  the  Treasury.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
argued  that  since  it  came  to  us  from 
Latin  American  countries  from  whom 
we  bought  sugar  at  depressed  prices,  we 
would  have  a  kind  of  moral  obligation 
to  return  it  to  them  under  some  other 
program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  agree  that  the 
United  States  has  based  its  policy  for 
economic  advancement  and  political 
advancement  in  Latin  America  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say,  in  connection  with  his 
amendment,  that  he  felt  that  if  the  quo¬ 
tas  were  not  specified,  there  would  be 
such  a  deterioration  of  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try  in  some  of  these  countries  that,  in 
fact,  it  would  cancel  or  nullify  part  of 
the  progress  and  advancement  which  we 
hope  to  have  made  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion:  If  the  State  Department  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  may  be  called  the  historic 
quota  or  allotment  to  X  country  in  Latin 
America,  why  would  the  Senator  argue 
that  a  policy  of  Congress  of  adding  to  it 
the  additional  quotas  formerly  specified 
in  the  Senator’s  amendment  would  lead 
to  deterioration  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
certain  of  the  Latin  American  countries? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Principally  because 
the  so-called  historic  quotas  involve  very 
limited  amounts  in  some  few  countries; 
and  I  think  the  extension  to  approxi¬ 
mately  8  or  10  more  of  a  share  of  what 
was  distributed  when  the  Cuban  quota 
was  reassigned — which  meant  that  many 
of  them  had  quotas  amounting  to  4,000 
or  5,000  tons,  which  was  very  little — 
would  do  little  good.  Yet  in  reallocating 
the  Cuban  sugar,  those  were  increased. 
However,  the  proposition  now  is  to  take 
away  all  the  allocation  of  Cuban  sugar 
made  to  those  countries  under  the  al¬ 
locations  made  last  year.  But  I  think 
the  indications  are  that  they  have  made 
improvements;  and  so  far  as  some  of  the 
others  are  concerned,  we  have  not  really 
given  them  a  chance. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Certainly  the  intent 
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is  to  bring  about  improvements  in  Latin 
America.  Does  the  Senator  say  that  if 
those  countries  were  required  to  sell 
their  sugar  in  the  world  market,  that 
would  lead  to  deterioration  or  collapse 
of  the  sugar  industries  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  and  would  make  it  more  difficult 
for  progress  to  be  achieved  there? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  the  position 
of  the  sugar  industry — that  it  would 
have  an  extremely  harmful  effect  on  the 
economy  in  all  those  countries. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  he  believes  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  premium  price  program.  Why  does 
he  think  it  necessary  to  maintain  the 
premium  paid  to  these  countries? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Because  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  industry  witnesses  who 
testified  said  that  present  world  sugar 
prices  are  below  the  cost  of  production — 
that  is  the  first  point;  and  they  really 
raised  the  question  of  our  obligation 
to  pay  those  from  whom  we  buy  a  fair 
price.  I  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  who  said  we  are  giving 
them  more  than  they  deserve.  But  that 
is  not  necessarily  true.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  paying  more  than  we  would  have 
to  pay  them,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the 
world  market;  but  that  is  different  from 
giving  them  more  than  they  deserve.  In 
my  opinion,  these  prices  are  not  unrea¬ 
sonable.  Perhaps  they  should  be  cut 
back  a  little.  If  the  administration  had 
said,  “Let  us  cut  it  back  $25  a  ton,”  we 
could  reply,  “Well,  let  us  consider  that 
and,  in  that  connection,  consider  the 
testimony.”  But  they  did  not  say  that. 
They  said,  “We  will  recapture  it  and  put 
it  into  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
then  everybody  will  be  happy.” 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  must  say  that  most 
of  what  I  have  learned  about  the  bill, 
I  have  learned  here  tonight,  from  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  from  the  speeches  given  by  other 
Senators. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  State  De¬ 
partment  representatives  or  those  of 
other  departments  who  testified  before 
the  committee  discussed  the  question  of 
whether  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  have  adverse  effects  upon 
the  economies  of  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  On  the  one  hand,  our  Government 
is  saying  that  it  is  essential  that  we  help 
them — and  I  see  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr,  Humphrey]  standing 
here,  and  I  know  he  is  also  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  So  I 
wonder  whether  there  was  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  that  question. 

On  the  one  hand,  our  Government, 
particularly  under  the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy,  has  been  saying — 
and  I  agree — that  we  must  do  more  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  friendly 
countries  in  Latin  America.  Was  there 
discussion  as  to  whether  this  bill  would 
cancel  any  part  of  that  program — which 
we  claim  is  our  broad  program  for  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  freedom  in  Latin 
America?  Would  it  have  any  effect  at 
all  upon  it? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Many  of  those  who 
testified — of  course  most  of  them  were 
American  citizens  who  were  spokesmen 
for  these  other  countries — testified  that 
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they  thought  it  would  have  serious  ef¬ 
fects,  and  that  in  cases  in  which  good 
progress  was  being  made  and  good  re¬ 
lationships  were  being  established,  this 
would  have  a  harmful  effect.  Certainly 
that  was  the  nature  of  their  testimony. 

None  of  them  said  that  putting  this 
sugar  into  the  global  area  would  im¬ 
prove  conditions  or  help  internal  condi¬ 
tions  in  any  Latin  American  country. 
In  fact,  there  was  much  testimony  to 
the  contrary. 

The  administration’s  answer  is  to 
come  back  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  That  is  all  right,  if  it  can  be  done. 
But  in  my  opinion  we  have  missed  a 
great  chance  to  reallocate  Cuban  sugar, 
on  a  tentative  basis,  to  various  countries 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  helpful  to  them, 
even  though  it  be  on  a  temporary  basis, 
and  even  though  we  reserve  the  right  to 
return  it  to  Cuba. 

So  there  is  nothing  permanent,  in  a 
fundamental  sense,  about  what  I  am 
proposing. 

It  is  a  4-year  operation.  I  for  one — 
and  I  think  the  same  is  true  of  every¬ 
body  who  asked  for  quotas — understood 
that  anything  we  did  would  be  no  more 
permanent  than  the  terms  of  the  act; 
that  we  could  back  off  and  take  care  of 
the  problems.  This  is  as  much  as  I  seek 
to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  Has  any  business  been  transacted 
since  the  previous  quorum  call? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  quorum  call  is  in  order,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr. '  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  rollcall  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  in 
earlier  discussions  with  the  majority 
leader,  I  indicated  that  I  thought  I 
would  take  about  an  hour  on  this  meas¬ 
ure,  which  is  approximately  the  time  I 
have  taken,  apart  from  responding  to 
questions  from  other  Members.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Senators  who  are  present  have 
listened  to  the  arguments  which  I  have 
made;  and  that  Senators  who  are  not 
present  will  not  be  moved  by  anything 
I  have  said  tonight.  They  may  be  moved 
at  some  later  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  my  case. 
I  have  little  confidence  in  the  degree  of 
help  it  will  be  to  our  conferees  in  going 
to  conference  without  our  having  taken 
the  step  which  I  have  recommended 
somewhere  along  the  way ;  but  I  see  little 
point  in  pursuing  this  argument. 

I  understand  that  many  Senators 
have  committed  themselves  for  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  a  rollcall  might  serve  only  to 
embarrass  them.  It  might  embarrass 
me,  too. 

So,  thinking  primarily  of  other  Sen¬ 
ators,  after  having  made  my  case,  I  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  Senators  will  con¬ 


sider  my  remarks  and  that  the  conferees 
will  give  some  weight  to  the  argument 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  even  if  they  give  no 
weight  to  the  argument  which  I  have 
made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to 
withdraw  my  amendment  at  this  time, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered 
on  the  amendment.  The  Senator  has  a 
right  to  withdraw  his  amendment.  The 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12154)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  gravely  concerned  at  the  possible 
effect  of  congressional  action  on  the 
economy,  the  alinement,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  one  of  our  stanchest 
friends  in  Latin  America.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  repercussions  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  should  its  present  quota  of 
sugar  sales  to  the  United  States  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  H.R. 
12154.  The  House  bill  would  cut  the 
Dominican  quota  by  60  percent — that  is, 
to  some  350,000  tons  a  year.  The  cut 
proposed  by  the  Senate  bill  is  more  dras¬ 
tic  still. 

Let  me  just  say  that  this  could  be  a 
disaster  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  I 
have  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  25,  written  by  Tad  Szulc,  which 
points  out  the  grave  implications  of  such 
an  act  for  the  political  stability  and 
basic  democratic  orientation  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Indeed,  if  the 
curtailed  quota  goes  through,  the  direct 
or  indirect  result  could  be  the  resigna¬ 
tion  or  overthrow  of  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment — the  ruling  Council  of  State 
which  is  struggling  to  overcome  the 
legacy  of  the  deposed  Trujillo  dictator¬ 
ship.  I  wish  to  draw  my  colleagues’  at¬ 
tention  to  the  following  passage  from 
the  New  York  Times’  article: 

The  passage  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  new  Sugar  Act  curtailing  by  60 
percent  the  Dominican  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  has  created  the  greatest  crisis  since 
democracy  here  began  to  take  its  first  un¬ 
certain  steps.  Because  the  United  States 
pays  more  for  Latin  American  sugar  than 
the  price  in  the  world  market,  the  Dominican 
Republic  depends  desperately  on  sugar  sales 
in  the  U.S.  market  to  remain  afloat  eco¬ 
nomically  and  move  ahead  with  urgent  devel¬ 
opment  programs. 

In  the  view  of  officials  on  both  sides,  the 
Alliance  (for  Progress)  is  dead  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  unless  the  sugar  quota 


problem  is  remedied.  Failure  to  do  so  could 
lead  to  potent  anti-Americanism  and  in¬ 
roads  by  Communist  groups  loudly  advocat¬ 
ing  violent  revolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  article  in 
my  hand  is  from  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  a  responsible  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  publication,  bearing  today’s  date, 
June  27.  It  points  out  more  clearly  than 
anything  I  have  seen  not  only  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic’s  dependence  upon 
sugar,  but  also  the  mighty  efforts  which 
the  new  regime  is  making  to  put  the 
Dominican  economy  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  democratic  leaders  of  the  island  re¬ 
public  know  that  it  is  unhealthy  to  be 
so  utterly  dependent  upon  one  basic 
commodity — sugar — and  they  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  diversify  their  economy,  to  attract 
foreign  development  capital,  to  redis¬ 
tribute  rural  income,  to  improve  a  de¬ 
plorable  housing  situation,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  employment.  But  this  whole  pro¬ 
gram  of  development  and  progress  will 
go  for  naught  if  income  from  the  mar¬ 
ketable  surplus  in  sugar  is  suddenly  and 
capriciously  cut  off.  Economic  diver¬ 
sification  needs  years  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Democracy,  however,  must  take 
root  now — this  year — or  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  or  Mr.  Castro  can  put  another  Car¬ 
ibbean  trophy  in  the  showcase.  For  the 
immediate  future,  sugar  is  the  key  to 
progress  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  point  out  that  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  would  have  a  supply  of  sugar  ex¬ 
ports  remaining  for  sale  on  the  world 
market,  after  deducting  the  U.S.  quota 
as  proposed  by  the  House  bill,  of  600,000 
short  tons.  This  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  which  by 
no  means  depends  upon  sugar  for  her 
economic  viability.  Under  the  proposed 
quotas,  the  Dominican  quota  is  roughly 
the  same  as  that  of  Peru,  which  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  producer,  to  be  sure,  but  which  has 
at  least  four  other  major  export  com¬ 
modities  to  fall  back  on.  Sugar  accounts 
for  60  percent  of  all  wages  and  salaries 
paid  out  by  the  industrial  sector  of  the 
Dominican  economy. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  President,  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  is  not  a  low-cost  pro¬ 
ducer  of  sugar.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Dominican  sugar  industry  could 
be  modernized  and  made  more  efficient. 
At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  dra¬ 
matic  rise  in  wages  for  workers  in  the 
sugar  industry  since  the  fall  of  Ti-ujillo. 
Wages  paid  to  unskilled  canecutters, 
for  instance,  have  nearly  doubled.  Tru¬ 
jillo  could  afford  to  keep  these  people  in 
virtual  peonage;  the  Dominican  Council 
of  State  cannot.  Yet  the  higher  the  cost 
of  producing  sugar,  the  more  disastrous 
is  a  prospective  shrinkage  in  the  market. 
That,  unfortunately,  is  the  prospect  held 
forth  by  the  action  asked  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  in  the 
past  has  been  a  major  purchaser  of 
Dominican  sugar,  will  in  all  likelihood 
buy  none  in  1962.  Only  Cuba,  whose 
quota  has  been  cut  and  redistributed 
among  a  congeries  of  sugar-producing 
countries,  relies  upon  sales  of  sugar  to 
the  extent  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
does.  Cuba’s  sugar  will  be  bought — by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
bloc.  It  will  be  bought  in  order  to  save 
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the  regime  of  Dr.  Castro  and  his  Marx- 
ist-Leninist  cohorts.  Is  the  United 
States  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  struggling 
democratic  regime  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  interest  groups  from  every 
conceivable  corner  of  the  globe?  I  hope 
not. 

I  wish  that  Senators  would  read  the 
materials  which  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  wish  they  would  study  them 
carefully  and  decide  in  their  hearts  what 
is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  document  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  26,  1962] 
Dominicans  Fear  Crisis  Over  Sugar 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic, 
June  24. — United  States  and  Latin  American 
officers  believe  that  the  next  6  months  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  may  decide  the  fate  of 
President  Kennedy’s  Alliance  for  Progress 
throughout  Latin  America. 

This  opinion  is  held  by  ranking  members  of 
the  Republic’s  troubled  provisional  regime 
and  by  many  others  who  are  helping  to  build 
democratic  stability  here  after  three  decades 
of  dictatorship. 

President  Kennedy’s  program  is  undergo¬ 
ing  a  major  test  here.  The  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  provides  perhaps  the  most  important 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  possibilities  of  progress  under  a 
democratic  system. 

It  appeared  to  Dominicans  last  week  that 
in  handling  the  problem  of  Dominican 
sugar — this  nation’s  lifeblood — the  United 
States  had  lost  such  an  opportunity.  As  a 
result,  observers  contend,  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  may  be  pushed  toward  an  economic 
and  political  crisis. 

DOMINICAN  QUOTA  CUT 
The  passage  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  new  Sugar  Act  curtailing  by  60 
percent  the  Dominican  share  of  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  has  created  the  greatest  crisis  since 
democracy  here  began  to  take  its  first  un¬ 
certain  steps. 

Because  the  United  States  pays  more  for 
Latin  American  sugar  than  the  price  in  the 
world  market,  the  Dominican  Republic  de¬ 
pends  desperately  on  sugar  sales  in  the 
U.S.  market  to  remain  afloat  economically 
and  move  ahead  with  urgent  development 
programs. 

In  the  view  of  officials  on  both  sides  the 
Alliance  is  dead  in  the, Dominican  Republic 
unless  the  sugar  quota  problem  is  remedied. 
Failure  to  do  so  could  lead  to  potent  anti- 
Americanism  and  inroads  by  Communist 
groups  loudly  advocating  violent  revolution, 
officials  assert. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  sugar  problem, 
the  whole  Alliance  concept  is  on  judgment 
here. 

Dominican  and  United  States  officials  here 
shudder  when  the  slogan  “The  Showcase  of 
Democracy”  is  applied  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  because  the  officials  believe  it  is 
a  dangerous  phrase  that  raises  impossible 
expectations.  However,  the  consensus  is 
that  the  United  States  and  democratically 
minded  Dominicans  must  propel  this  nation 
of  3  million  inhabitants  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  for  the  Alliance  to  have  a  chance  of 
success  elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 

Briefly,  the  problem  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  seems  to  be  that  1  year  after  the 
assassination  of  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo 
Molina,  the  Dominican  dictator,  and  6 
months  after  the  installation  of  the  seven- 
man  Council  of  State  to  run  the  country, 
progress  toward  the  strengthening  of  politi¬ 
cal  democracy  and  toward  meaningful  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  reform  is  despairingly  slow. 


Despite  early  assurances  from  Washington 
that  the  United  States  would  provide  the 
necessary  fuel  for  this  democratic  revolu¬ 
tion,  bureaucratic  and  political  caution  has 
made  the  Alliance  for  Progress  operations 
here  bog  down  in  a  maze  of  studies.  This 
inertia  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Tru¬ 
jillo  left  behind  a  society  totally  unpre¬ 
pared  to  run  itself. 

As  one  worried  official  remarked  this  week, 
“We  may  end  up  with  beautifully  studied 
projects  but  with  no  country  left  in  which 
to  implement  them.” 

The  urgent  problems  facing  the  Domiiii- 
can  Republic  are  the  need  to  diversify  agri¬ 
culture  and  distribute  rural  income,  a  great 
housing  shortage  and  high  unemployment 
that  is  a  breeding  ground  for  revolutionary 
groups. 

Dominican  officials  understand  that  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  immediate  material  re¬ 
sults  in  the  time  since  January,  when 
$25  million  in  loans  was  approved  by  the  Al¬ 
liance.  However,  a  much  more  serious 
problem  appears  to  be  that  the  Alliance  has 
virtually  no  psychological  and  political  im¬ 
pact,  which  are  crucial  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

While  the  regime  has  already  approved 
land  reform  legislation,  which  was  made 
easier  by  the  fact  that  the  Government 
owned  vast  tracts  of  confiscated  Trujillo 
property,  and  passed  a  new  tax  law,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  overcome  a  feeling  of 
poltical  vacuum. 

This  vacuum  is  beginning  to  be  filled  by 
Communists  and  extreme  leftist  forces. 
These  forces  are  campaigning  with  the  over¬ 
simplified  but  potentially  effective  slogan 
that  “nothing  has  changed”  since  Trujillo’s 
death. 

The  14th  of  June  movement — regarded  as 
the  public  instrument  of  Communist  activ¬ 
ity — is  openly  clamoring  for  a  Cuban-type 
revolution.  Recently,  its  leader,  Manuel  Ta¬ 
vares  Justo,  announced  that  his  followers 
would  soon  take  to  the  hills  to  start  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare. 

This  threat  is  not  taken  lightly.  U.S. 
advisers  are  training  Dominican  forces  in 
antiguerrilla  and  antiriot  techniques. 

Informed  opinion  here  is  that  communism 
and  its  related  movements  are  not  an  imme¬ 
diate  menace,  but  that  they  could  easily  be¬ 
come  one  if  the  democratic  forces  continue 
to  fail  to  fill  the  political  vacuum.  * 

The  Government  here  believes  that  if  the 
House  sugar  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  Com¬ 
munists  will  be  able  to  proclaim  that  the 
United  States  is  not  a  friend  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic. 


[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  June  27, 
1962] 

Dominicans  Seek  Foreign  Funds 
(By  A1  Wyss) 

Pressure  by  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  increase 
substantially  the  Dominican  sugar  quota  un¬ 
der  the  new  Sugar  Act  underscores  the  stren¬ 
uous  efforts  being  made  by  that  country’s 
new  democratic  regime  to  establish  a  sound 
and  growing  economy. 

Aside  from  its  efforts  to  assure  an  ample 
market  for  its  sugar  in  the  premium-price 
U.S.  market,  the  Council  of  State— -the  tran¬ 
sitional  regime  of  the  Republic — is  taking 
constructive  steps  to  boost  trade,  diversify 
its  economy  and  create  a  climate  of  confi¬ 
dence  to  attract  foreign  capital. 

RESULTS  NOTABLE 

Its  efforts  in  the  relatively  short  time  it 
has  been  in  existence  already  have  achieved 
notable  results.  Reports  on  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  fairly  optimistic,  especially  re¬ 
garding  its  potential  growth  and  investment 
climate,  and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  worth  watching 
closely,  according  to  a  spokesman  of  the 
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Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  which  recently 
opened  a  branch  in  Santo  Domingo. 

The  First  National  City  Bank,  which  also 
opened  a  Dominican  Republic  branch  early 
in  June,  stated  in  a  recent  report  that  this 
country  appears  to  be  on  the  road  to  more 
rapid  economic  development,  with  the  flight 
of  capital  reported  to  be  subsiding  and  bank 
deposits  rising  sharply. 

Not  only  has  legislation  been  passed  to 
encourage  investment  by  foreign  private 
capital  but  a  number  of  other  laws  have 
been  passed  which  are  definitely  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program.  Over 
a  period  of  time  this  is  expected  to  result  in 
improved  living  standards  and  a  more  equi¬ 
table  distribution  of  income  and  wealth. 
trade  outlook  favorable 

Prospects  for  increased  trade  also  are 
favorable.  The  country  has  a  number  of 
agricultural  products  which  it  exports  in 
substantial  volume.  And  a  program  of  di¬ 
versification  in  agriculture  and  industry  is 
planned. 

But  the  U.S.  sugar  quota  is  vital  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  what  happens  here 
could  make  or  break  the  country’s  economy. 
Sugarcane,  grown  in  the  lowland  areas,  has 
dominated  the  country’s  economy  since  co¬ 
lonial  times,  as  recently  pointed  out  in  a 
report  by  the  First  National  City  Bank. 

Moreover,  output  of  sugar  has  practically 
doubled  since  1950  when  steps  were  taken  to 
modernize  the  industry. 

sugar  output  high 

Output  of  sugar  now  is  substantial,  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  Latin  America  only  by  Cuba  and 
Brazil,  but  the  cost  of  production  is  high — 
in  fact  far  above  world  market  levels.  Con¬ 
sequently,  this  country  needs  to  sell  a  big 
part  of  its  crop  in  the  U.S.  premium  market 
to  survive.  Without  such  an  outlet,  the 
country’s  sugar  industry  probably  would 
flounder,  resulting  in  economic  chaos. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  a  15-man  Dominican 
delegation,  headed  by  two  cabinet  ministers, 
arrived  in  Washington  last  week  to  plead 
their  country’s  sugar  case  before  Congress 
and  administration  officials. 

In  addition,  the  Council  dispatched  a 
formal  note  to  the  United  States  warning 
that  the  Dominican  Republic’s  participation 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  probably  would 
be  jeopardized  if  the  country  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  a  high  sugar  quota. 

The  Sugar  Act,  as  approved  by  the  House, 
would  grant  the  Dominician  Republic,  a 
total  allocation  of  350,000  tons  a  year,  a  60- 
percent  reduction  from  the  quantity  of 
Dominican  sugar  sold  to  the  United  States 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Efforts  by  the  new  regime  to  bring  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  country  and  foster  more  rapid 
economic  growth  through  diversification 
and  stepped-up  capital  investment  are  mak¬ 
ing  progress. 

The  ouster  of  the  Trujillos  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  Institution  of  a  program 
aimed  at  basic  economic  and  social  reforms. 
Consequently,  while  the  new  regime  is  facing 
some  difficult  problems,  it  also  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plus  factors  on  its  ledger. 

One  critical  problem  is  that  of  providing 
more  jobs  and  boosting  living  standards 
for  a  rapidly  growing  population.  An  accel¬ 
erated  pace  of  economic  growth  for  this  rea¬ 
son  is  urgent. 

escape  inflation 

The  country,  however,  has  escaped  the  toll 
of  chronic  inflation  now  plaguing  other 
Latin  American  countries,  the  First  National 
City  Bank  points  out.  And  its  natural  re¬ 
sources,  though  largely  agricultural,  are 
capable  of  considerable  diversification. 
About  one-half  of  the  country  is  suitable  for 
farm  use  and  only  about  one-fifth  of  this  is 
being  cultivated. 
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Prospects  for  increased,  trade  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  with  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  also  are  good,  due  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  new  government’s  program  to 
attract  foreign  capital  and  diversify  its  econ¬ 
omy  a  steady  rise  in  capital  goods  imports 
can  be  expected. 

The  country  has  in  previous  years  enjoyed 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade  and,  in  fact, 
ever  since  1950  has  had  a  trade  surplus. 
This  enabled  it  until  about  1959,  at  least,  to 
maintain  a  strong  international  payments 
position.  But  this  year,  as  noted,  imports 
should  begin  a  strong  upward  trend. 

The  effect  these  shifts  will  have  on  the 
Dominican’s  trade  balance  is  problematical. 
The  country  still  is  maintaining  a  substan¬ 
tial  volume  of  exports  in  relation  to  imports, 
according  to  preliminary  statistics. 

Latest  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  Dominican  exports  to  the 
United  States  totaled  $37.3  million  in  the 
first  quarter  and  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  this  period  totaled  $12.1  million. 

EXPORTS  RUN  HIGH 

In  1961,  exports  from  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  totaled  $144  million,  compared  to  $69.5 
million  worth  of  imports,  and  in  1960  exports 
came  to  a  record  of  $180  million,  compared 
to  $87  million  in  imports  from  the  United 
States.  Imports  were  down  very  sharply  in 
these  years  due  to  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  country. 

But  the  future  nature  of  Dominican  trade 
is  expected  to  change.  While  it  is  expected 
that  the  volume  of  exports  may  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  even  increased,  imports,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  United  States,  should  rise 
as  the  country’s  program  of  development 
gathers  momentum. 

This  is  expected  to  eventually  result  in  a 
trade  deficit  but  exactly  when  this  will 
occur  is  difficult  to  say.  It  could  be  some¬ 
time  this  year  or,  perhaps,  next,  according 
to  trade  spokesmen. 

The  warning  that  a  cut  in  the  sugar 
quota  might  make  it  necessary  for  this 
country  to  reconsider  its  participation  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  country 
could  play  a  role  of  considerable  importance 
in  this  program. 

The  prospects  for  a  period  of  economic 
growth  and  stability  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  consequently  appear  highly  favorable 
provided  that  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  help  bolster  the  country’s  economy  by 
recognition  of  sugar’s  basic  role  in  the 
Dominican  economy. 


Considerations  Pertinent  to  Determination 

of  Sugar  Quota  for  the  Dominican 

Republic 

I.  POLITICAL  history 

1.  Trujillo’s  rule  ’  terminated  on  May  30, 
1961,  after  more  than  32  years  of  dictator¬ 
ship. 

2.  Following  a  brief  rule  under  Balaguer, 
the  Trujillo-Inherited  President,  a  U.S. 
supported  seven-man  Council  of  State, 
representing  a  middle-of-the-road  program, 
came  into  power;  its  members  were  anti- 
Trujillo,  are  pro-United  States.  It  is  subject 
to  strong  attack  from  small,  but  well  organ¬ 
ized,  Communist-Castro  organizations,  ready 
to  take  over  if  the  democratic  efforts  of  the 
present  government  falter. 

3.  Special  election  of  delegates  to  draft  a 
new  Constitution  is  to  be  held  in  August, 
followed  by  free  democratic  elections,  the 
first  in  over  32  years,  in  December,  1962. 

4.  In  the  January-February  1962  meeting 
of  OAS,  the  Dominican  Republic  actively 
supported  the  United  States  in  ousting  Cuba, 
with  a  speech  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  comparing  the  Castro 
regime  to  the  former  Trujillo  regime  having 
strong  impact  on  the  other  delegates. 


n.  developments  under  the  new  government 

1.  The  United  States  supported  Dominican 
Government  is  actively  carrying  out  the  self- 
help  principles  of  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram. 

2.  Tax  laws  have  been  revised,  so  that,  for 
example,  all  sugar  companies  (not  just  the 
American  company)  are  taxed;  an  agricul¬ 
tural  reform  law  enacted  to  distribute 
700,000  acres  of  former  Trujillo  property; 
home  mortgage  market  established  to  sup¬ 
port  lower  cost  housing;  steps  undertaken 
to  provide  for  development  of  small  business 
and  private  American  investment;  reforms  to 
establish  strong  independent  labor  move¬ 
ment  being  studied. 

m.  ECONOMIC  PACTS 

1.  Sugar  is  the  source  of  energy  of  Domin¬ 
ican  econony,  accounting  for  60  percent  of 
all  wages  and  salaries  paid  out  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  sector. 

2.  In  the  first  half  of  1962,  the  Dominicans 
shipped  to  the  United  States  490,000  tons  of 
sugar  (an  annual  rate  of  980,000  tons) .  The 
House  bill  would  give  it  only  200,000  tons 
for  an  entire  year,  plus  a  temporary  1-year 
150,000-ton  allocation  of  the  Cuban  quota. 

3.  The  Dominican  Government  raised 
wages  in  the  sugar  industry  substantially — 
a  step  taken  to  meet  U.S.  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  objectives.  These  wage  increases  were 
based  on  the  expectation  of  a  substantial 
U.S. -sugar  quota  required  to  maintain  such 
wage  increases.  (This  expectation  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  strong  pledges  and  promises  for  re¬ 
habilitation  by  the  U.S.  Government.)  At  an 
annual  quota  of  200,000  plus  150,000  alloca¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  these  increases  can¬ 
not  be  maintained.  The  fact  is  that  these 
wage  increases  raised  the  cost  of  production 
above  the  world  market  price.  A  lowering 
of  wages  now  will  seriously  jeopardize  Do¬ 
minican  Government  and  may  result  in  the 
outbreak  of  serious  disorders,  violence,  and 
chaos  with  unpredictable  consequences. 

4.  Dominican  Republic  for  the  3  years, 
1959-61,  was  second  only  to  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  Cuba  as  a  sugar  exporter. 

5.  Unlike  the  larger  countries,  such  as 
Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  can  only  consume  a  small  amount  of 
its  production  locally. 

6.  Unlike  some  sugar  suppliers  (British 
West  Indies,  Fiji,  Mauritius,  British  Hon¬ 
duras,  South  Africa,  Australia) ,  Dominican 
Republic  does  not  have  available  to  it  a 
preferential  market  ready  to  take  sugar  in 
excess  of  that  sold  to  the  United  States. 

7.  Previously,  the  Dominican  Republic 
sold  the  major  part  of  its  sugar  in  the  world 
market.  This  market  has  been  almost  com¬ 
pletely  closed  due  to  price  cutting  and 
barter  transactions  being  undertaken  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  with  Cuban  sugar.  Thus,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  been  cut  off  from  its  principal 
market,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no  sales 
of  sugar  are  being  made  to  that  market. 

8.  On  the  basis  of  the  quotas  in  the  House 
bill,  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
figures  on  past  years’  exports  reveal  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  will  have  over  600,000  tons  of 
sugar  seeking  a  market,  compared  to  minus 
tons — Philippines,  less  than  250,000  tons — 
Peru,  less  than  100,000  tons — Mexico,  and  less 
than  475,000  tons — Brazil.  Unlike  any  of 
these  countries,  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  sugar  for  the 
well-being  of  its  economy. 

IV.  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  AS  A  SUGAR  SUP¬ 
PLIER  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Dominican  Republic  has  always  been  a 
reliable  source  of  sugar  to  the  United  States, 
delivery  taking  only  3  days,  port  to  port. 

2.  During  periods  of  emergency,  as  World 
War  II,  the  Dominican  Republic  under  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States  provided  its 
sugar  to  the  British  at  special  prices,  for¬ 
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going  tlie  excessive  prices  they  could  have 
obtained  in  the  world  market. 

V.  TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Dominican  Republic  has  always  tradi¬ 
tionally  concentrated  its  trade  with  the 
United  States.  From  1955  to  1960,  an  average 
of  60  percent  of  its  total  imports  came  from 
the  United  States,  despite  the  fact  that  its 
earnings  then  came  primarily  from  sugar 
sales  to  United  Kingdom. 

2.  While  Dominican  imports  in  the  United 
States  cannot  in  absolute  terms  match  the 
quantity  imported  by  much  larger  countries 
(Australia,  Brazil,  Peru,  Philippines),  the 
percentage  of  its  total  imports  bought  in  the 
United  States  is  significantly  greater  and  its 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  currently  in¬ 
creasing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  After  having  voted  in  the 
negative,  on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long]. 
If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote  “yea”; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long] 
are  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger]  and  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Russell]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
loofer]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mi*.  Kuchel]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
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consin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  detained  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 


nays  2,  as 

follows : 

[No.  101  Leg.] 
YEAS— 76 

Aiken 

Fong 

Mundt 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Beall 

Hayden 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hickey 

Prouty 

Bible 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Javits 

Scott 

Capehart 

Johnston 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Smith,  Mass. 

Carroll 

Keating 

Smith,  Maine 

Case 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Church 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Douglas 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Dworshak 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ellender 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Engle 

Morton 

Ervin 

Moss 

NAYS— 2 

Fulbright 

Gore 

NOT  VOTING — 21 

Anderson 

Hart 

McClellan 

Burdick 

Hickenlooper 

McNamara 

Bush 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Butler 

Kefauver 

Pastore 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Eastland 

Long,  Hawaii 

Russell 

Gruening 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

I  also  desire  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  been  handling  most  expeditiously 
all  the  measures  which  are  confronted 
by  time  limitations. 

I  also  express  appreciation  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  for  placing  a 
portion  of  his  remarks  in  the  Record 
tonight,  thereby  allowing  the  Senate  to 
vote  on  the  sugar  bill  at  an  earlier  time. 

The  Senate  has  done  a  good  day’s 
work  in  passing  a  bill  which  is  pretty 
much  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of 
the  administration.  I  hope  that  in  the 
conference  with  the  House,  the  Senate 
conferees  will  stand  firm  and  return  to 
us  with  a  good  bill,  a  bill  which  all  of 
us  can  back  in  good  spirits. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  was  passed. 
Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  the  hour 
were  not  so  late  I  would  remark  on  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  has  maintained  one 
of  its  traditions  which  it  has  been  in 
process  of  being  established  with  respect 
to  action  on  the  sugar  bill  late  in  the 
evening.  Since  the  time  is  so  late,  I 
will  refrain  from  referring  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  late  in  the  evening. 

This  is  a  most  important  bill,  dealing 
with  a  very  important  phase  of  our 
economy.  I  therefore  ask  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  and  ask 
for  a  conference  thereon  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Long  of  Loui¬ 
siana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Bennett 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr]  for  the  consistent  skill  and  gen¬ 
eralship  which  he  has  displayed  this  week 
in  handling  bills  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
;k  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
late  adjourns  tonight  it  adjourn  to 
me^t  at  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

_ PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 
Mr.  MAN  SHIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous\consent  that/ the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceed  to  tnte  consideration  of  H.R. 
11990,  the  debt  limit  bill 

The  PRESIDING  (^FFJtER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Cd£}*k.  A  bill  (H.R, 
11990),  to  provide  for  a\temporary  in¬ 
crease  in  the  public  debt\limit  as  set 
forth  in  section /21  of  the  Second  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \Is  there 
objection  tcy  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill^ 

There  Joeing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 

Mr/MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  seni 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
ie  read,  and  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  read  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

;  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  limit  exceed  $300,000,000,000  if  any 
appropriated  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  in  excess  of  those  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  other  than 
those  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  are 
spent. 

ACCESS  ROADS  ALONG  THE  MIN  AM 
RIVER  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  the  Oregonian  there  ap¬ 
peared  an  editorial  entitled  “Minam  for 
All  Time.”  The  editorial  deals  with  a 
highly  controversial  problem  in  eastern 


Oregon,  one  in  which  Justice  William 
Douglas  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
take  a  very  active  part  over  the  years./ 
It  concerns  the  issue  of  whether  ther 
should  be  built,  close  to  the  wilderness 
area  along  the  Minam  River,  a  road  that 
will  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness  features  of  the  area. 

The  Oregonian  editorial,  in  vfiy  judg¬ 
ment,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  anal¬ 
yses  of  this  problem  that  I  fcave  had  the 
privilege  of  reading  thus  fa 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  wish  the 
Record  to  show  that  on  the  basis  of  such 
evidence  as  I  have/received  to  date  I 
associate  myself  v/ith  the  observations 
made  by  the  editemal. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  mistake,  in 
view  of  the  ldw-quality  timber  that  is 
involved,  cejaainly,  to  invade  this  wil¬ 
derness  ar^a  with  a  road  at  this  time, 
particularly  when  there  are  many  na¬ 
tional  forests  at  lower  levels,  and  ac¬ 
cessible,  in  which  the  Forest  Service  has 
notyyet  reached  the  allowable  cut  of 
timber  more  valuable  to  the  taxpayers  of 
t]Je  country,  as  far  as  returns  to  the 
’reasury  are  concerned,  and  also  more 
valuable  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

I  wish  also  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  supports  the 
position  taken  by  Justice  Douglas  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  fact,  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  crusading  spirit  with 
which  he  has  battled  in  this  great  issue 
in  Oregon,  which  has  come  to  be  called 
“Protect  the  Minam.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Portland  Oregonian,  May  28,  1962] 
Minam  for  All  Time 

We  believe  it  would  be  in  the  long*-range 
public  interest  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to 
abandon  its  plan  to  build  32  miles  of  access 
roads  along  the  Minam  River  to  open  80,000 
acres  of  that  section  of  the  Wallowa- Whit¬ 
man  National  Forest  to  commercial  logging. 

Despite  the  support  of  sawmill  and  logging 
interests  for  this  plan,  there  is  strong  op¬ 
position  to  it  among  residents  of  the  eastern 
Oregon  areas  which  might  benefit  from  more 
saw  logs.  These  residents,  and  many  from 
other  areas  who  have  visited  the  remote  and 
wIM  Minam  Valley  to  fish  for  native  rainbow 
andNo  hunt  elk  and  deer,  or  just  to  enjoy 
scenery  and  solitude,  contended  in  a  Forest 
ServiceNiearing  in  La  Grande  last  year  that 
its  primitive  values  far  outweigh  the  benefits 
of  the  timber  sought. 

The  clear Vaters  of  the  Minam,  flowing  out 
of  the  Wallowas,  and  the  timbered  canyons 
are  not  susceptible,  as  is  the  Forest  Service’s 
Waldo  Lake  project  for  “multiple  use,”  to 
reasonable  development  as  a  mass  recrea¬ 
tion  area.  The  native  fish  would  have  to  be 
replaced,  within  a  Nseason  or  two,  with 
hatchery  fish.  The  elk\herds  of  the  Minam 
slopes  and  canyons  coulomot  stand  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  motor  access.  There  is  a  real  danger 
of  erosion  and  destruction.\And  despite  the 
Forest  Service’s  talk  of  opening  the  area  for 
recreation,  the  real  goal  is  450 'million  board 
feet  of  Ponderosa  and  lodgepoie  pine  and 
Douglas-fir.  This  is  not  a  significant  amount 
of  timber  in  the  blueprint  of  national  forest 
management. 

Those  who  have  organized  to  “SaPe  the 
Minam”  want  to  add  these  80,000  aerbs  of 
the  Minam  watershed  within  the  foPest 
boundary  to  the  55,000  acres  of  Minam  wa¬ 
tershed  within  the  great  Eagle  Cap  wilder^ 
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t4.  SUGAR.  Sen.  Carroll  commended  the  sugar  program  and  paid  tribute  to  former 
Sen.  Costigan  for  his  efforts  in  the  enactment  of  the  original  sugar  legis¬ 
lation.  pp.  11298-9 


15. 


INSPECTION.  Both  Houses  received  from  this  Department  pwpnze d 
toNextend  the  provisions  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  to  certain  classes 
establishments  not  now  subject  to  the  Act;  to  H.  and  S.  Agriculture  Co 
pp.  lls?91,  11288 


iti»n 


ittees. 


16.  INSPECTION^  RESEARCH.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  wit/fi  amendment 
H.  R,.  898zV  to  authorize  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Rio/Grande  at  or 
near  Heath  Crossing,  Tex.  (S.  Rept.  1668),  and  with  amendments  A.  R.  9883,  to 
authorize  cor^truction  of  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grand.^/near  Los  Indios, 
Tex.  (S.  Rept.  \669).  p.  11291 


17.  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE J 
work  of  the  land-gr] 
3,  11359 


Sens.  Long  (Hawaii) ,  Carlson,  and  Miller  commended  the 
it  colleges  on  their  100th  anniversary,  pp.  11299,  11322- 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX.  SeN.  Humphrey  inserted  an  article  on  the  consumer  price 
index,  "Price  Index  Steadys After  3-Month  Rise."  /pp .  11300-01 


EXPORT  CONTROL.  Both  Houses  r'fcneived  the  conference  report  on  S.  3161,  to  pro-* 
vide  for  continuation  of  authority  for  regu/tion  of  exports  (H,  Rept.  1949) 
(pp.  11238-9,  11288,  11347).  B^\a  vote  of/4  to  33,  agreed  to  a  motion  by  Sen, 
Keating  to  recommit  the  bill  to  th^  confe/ence  committee  for  further  considera¬ 
tion,  pp.  11347-53). 


20.  FISCAL  CONDITIONS.  Sen.  Byrd,  Va. ,  ii 
condition  of  the  Federal  Governrnem 


inserted  his  statement  on  the  financial 
pp,  11334-7 


21.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Humphrey  announced  that  S.  2560,  to  amend  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Act,  as  amended/ so  as  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  will  1^6  considered  on  FXi.- ,  and  that  there  woul  e  a 
session  on  Sat.  to  consideythe  sugar  bill  if  the  conference  committee  completes 

its  work  on  the  bill.  p.  A1353 


HOUSE 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  By  a/vote  of  299  to  125,  passed  as  reported  H.  R.  11970,  the 
proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (pp.  11141-238,  11  4^-  ,  * 

11282,  11283-4)  ./Earlier,  by  a  vote  of  171  to  253,  rejected  a  motion  y  ep. 
Mason  to  recommit  the  bill  (11237-8) .  See  Digest  101  for  a \ummary  of  the 
provisions  of/xhis  bill. 


SUGAR.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  12154,  to  amend  and  extend  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  pp.  11238,  LLZ/v 


TOBACCC 


The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  J.  Res.\201,  to 
the  time  by  which  a  lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allotm^it  may 

(H.  Rept.  1952).  p.  11288 


1ARM  LABOR.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  voted  to  report  <-bu* 
actually  report)  S.  1124,  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States  to 

^  ^  ,  fnr  mlcrant  agricultural  employees  and  tbeii 

prove  educational  opportunities  for  migrant  agricuxLUi  F  f 

children,  and  S.  1132,  with  amendment,  to  Provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  ’ - -r.  p. 


26. 


PERSONNEL.  Rep.  Beckworth  inserted  several  letters  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
assembled  and  unassembled  examinations  and  boards  of  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Ex¬ 


aminers  by  the  agencies,  pp.  11273-7 


27. 


EDUCATION.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not, 
actually  report)  H.  R.  12070,  to  provide  assistance  in  the  field  of  special 
education  to  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  to  the  States,  p.  Tfi 

RepAWilson,  Calif.,  commended  the  centennial  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
said,  "I 'am  confident  our  land-grant  institutions  will  continue  to  Joe  a  credit 
to  our  country.”  p.  11278 

Rep.  McDowell  discussed  the  centennial  of  the  Morrill  Land-G^dnt  College  Act 


and  said,  "mok^  than  any  other  single  measure,  this  act  has  shaded  significant¬ 


ly  the  educati< 
pp.  11284-6 


lal  and,  perhaps,  the  economic  development  of  /Our  Nation." 


28.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  issued  a  report  on  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  donable  surplus  property  program  (H.  Rept.  >1943).  p.  11288 


29.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  issued  a  report  of  the  Special 

Study  Mission  to  the  Far  E^st,  South  Asia,  and  th^/Middle  East  (H.  Rept.  1946)  .Q 


p.  11288 


30.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  khe  President  aye  amendment  to  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1963  involving  an  increase  of  $382,000  for  the  civil  functions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  (H.  Doc.  463).  p.  Jd288 


31.  ROADS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  12135,  the 
proposed  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  19^2  (H.  Rept.  1948).  p.  11288 


32.  SOIL  BANK.  The  Agriculture  Committed  reported  without  amendment  S.  3062,  to 

amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  to  make  permanent  nhe  existing  provision  of  law  authori¬ 
zing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit \he  harvesting  of  hay  on  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  acreage  in  certain  disaster  areas,  (H.  Rept.  1961).  p.  11288 


33.  SAFETY.  The  Education  and  Lkbor  Committee  voted  bo  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  H.  R.  12306,  the  proposed  Occupational  Safety  Act  of  1962.  p.  D534 


I 


347  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rept  Albe-r-t— announced  -that  the  conference  report  oh-St-Wex, 
to  extend  the  Expor-t  Control- -Aet-y  wi-l-l— be  considered  on  Fri.,  and  the  conference 
report  on  H.  R.  12154,  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act,  will  be  considered  on  Sat.  if 
reported  by  the  conference  committee,  p.  11244 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


35.  TOBACCO.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Evins  inserting  an  article  "Cigarette 
Taxes:  Enough  Money  to  Pay  for  U.  S.  Space  Program,"  and  stating  hat  tobacco 
is  now  oiie  of  the  principal  sources  of  public  revenue'  for  all  ]  els  of 
government,  p.  A4924 


36. 


Co,i 


PEACE^CORPS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Flood  inserting  an  article,  "lieace 
r'ps  Thrives  In  First  Year  Abroad — Nations  Ask  More  As  1,000th  Recruit  Heads 
/erseas."  pp.  A4925-7 

/  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Kerr  inserting  an  address  by  Director  Shrive 
on  the  operations  and  programs  of  the  Peace  Corps,  pp.  A4933-5 


'Zl .  WATER  RESOURCES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Weaver  inserting  the  report  of  the' 
projects  committee  to  the  49th  convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  pp.  A4927-9 
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pies  on  which  we  have  built  our  great- 

Sq0SS. 

\The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired.  Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidled  as  having  been  read  for  amend¬ 
ments.  No  amendments  are  in  order  to 
the  bilr\ except  amendments  offered  by 
directiomof  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  \ 

The  Clerk  will  now  report  the  first 
committee  amendment  as  printed  in  the 
reported  bill.  \  • 

The  Clerk  readvas  follows: 

Page  9,  line  16,\trike  out  “State”  and 
insert:  “State,”.  \ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  'Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objections. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The'Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  \ 

Page  45,  line  8,  strike  out  “(13)V  and  in¬ 
sert:  “(3)”. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreeckto. 
There  was  no  objection.  \ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re'y 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  67,  line  25,  strike  out  “Senate)" 
and  insert:  “Senate) ,”.  -1 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  68,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  “a  two- 
thirds  vote”  and  insert:  “the  affirmative  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  authorized  member¬ 
ship". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  72,  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  8  on  page  77. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objectiory 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  w. 
There  was  no  objection.  / 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
committee  amendments?  / 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  no/further 
committee  amendments,  Mr.  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  fehe  rule,  the 
Committee  rises.  / 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  Honse  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported'that  that  Committee 
having  had  unde/ consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11970)  \ /6  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of 
the  United  States  through  international 
trade  agre/nents  and  through  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
712,/ne  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

/  The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
/  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  think  everyone  un¬ 
derstands  that  he  is,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  What  the  gentleman 
says  may  be  correct,  but  the  gentleman 
understands  that  he  must  qualify  to  offer 
the  motion. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  understand  that,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual¬ 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit.  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  / 

Mr.  Mason  moves  to  recommit  the  bfll 
(H.R.  11970)  to  the  Committee  on  Ways/ind 
.Means  with  instructions  to  report  the /Same 
''back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  .follow¬ 
ing  amendment :  / 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting /lause  and 
insert:  “That  the  period  during  which  the 
President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  for¬ 
eign  trade  agreements  under/section  350  of 
the  TarifkAct  of  1930,  as  arr/nded  (19  U.S.C., 
sec.  1351) hereby  extended  from  the  close 
of  June  30, '^62,  until  t/e  close  of  June  30, 
1963.”  \  / 

Mr.  MILLsX  Mi/  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question/ on  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit.  /\ 

The  previous  que^ion  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Xfre  question  is  on 
the  motio/to  recommit 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays\ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  ;Xn<^  there 
were — yeas  171,  nays  253,  not  ^qting  13, 
/as  follows: 

'  [Roll  No.  134] 

YEAS— -171 


Abbitt 

Church 

Harvey,  Ind.\ 

Abernethy 

Clancy 

Harvey,  Mich.' 

Adair 

Collier 

Hays 

Alexander 

Colmer 

Hiestand 

Alger 

Conte 

Hoeven 

Andersen, 

Cramer 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Minn. 

Cunningham 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Curtin 

Jarman 

Andrews 

Dague 

Jensen 

Arends 

Davis, 

Johansen 

Ashbrook 

James  C. 

Jonas 

Auchincloss 

Derounian 

Kearns 

Avery 

Derwinski 

Kilburn 

Ayres 

Devine 

King,  N.Y. 

Baring 

Dole 

Kitchin 

Battin 

Dominick 

Knox 

Becker  , 

Dowdy 

Kyi 

Beckworth 

Durno 

Laird 

Beermann 

Ellsworth 

Langen 

Belcher 

Fenton 

Latta 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Findley 

Lennon 

Berry 

Fisher 

Lipscomb 

Betts 

Fogarty 

McCulloch 

Bolton 

Ford 

McDonough 

Bow 

Garland 

Mclntire 

Boykin 

Gary 

McMillan 

Bray 

Gavin 

MacGregor 

Bromwell 

Glenn 

Martin,  Mass. 

Brown 

Gonzalez 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Broyhill 

Goodell 

Mason 

Bruce 

Goodling 

May 

Burleson 

Gross 

Meader 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gubser 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Casey 

Haley 

Milliken 

Cederberg 

Hall 

Minshall 

Chamberlain 

Halleck 

Monagan 

Chenoweth 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Moore 

Chiperfield 

Harsha 

Moorehead, 

Roudebush 

Taber  / 

Ohio 

Rousselot 

Taylor  / 

Mosher 

Rutherford 

Teague,  Calif. 

Nelsen 

St.  George 

Teague,  Tex. 

Nygaard 

Saylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

O’Konski 

Schadeberg 

Tuck  / 

Ostertag 

Schenck 

Utt  / 

Passman 

Scherer 

Va/  Pelt 

Pelly 

Schneebeli 

Van  Zandt 

Pillion 

Schweiker 

XVaggonner 

Pirnie 

Seely-Brown  / 

/Westland 

Poff 

Shipley  / 

Wh  alley 

Purcell 

Short  / 

Wharton 

Ray 

Shriver  / 

Whitener 

Reifel 

Sikes  / 

Whitten 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Siler  / 

Williams' 

Riehlman 

Smith;  Calif. 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Riley 

Smith,  Va. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Staggers 

Winstead 

Roberts,  Tex. 

SJfced 

Younger 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Addabbo  / 

NAYS— 253 

Green,  Oreg. 

Norrell 

Addonizic/ 

Green,  Pa. 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Albert  / 

Griffin 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Anfuscy 

Griffiths 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Ashley 

Hagan,  Ga. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Ashmore 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Olsen 

Aspinall 

Halpern 

O’Neill 

Bailey 

Hansen 

Osmers 

/Baker 

Harding 

Patman 

Baldwin 

Hardy 

Perkins 

Barrett 

Harris 

Peterson 

Barry 

Harrison,  Va. 

Pfost 

Bass,  N.H. 

Healey 

Philbin 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Hebert 

Pike 

Bates 

Hechler 

Pilcher 

Bell 

Hemphill 

Poage 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Henderson 

Powell 

Blatnik 

Herlong 

Price 

Boggs 

Holifield 

Pucinski 

Boland 

Holland 

Quie 

Bolling 

Hosmer 

Rains 

Bonner 

Huddleston 

Randall 

Brademas 

Hull 

Reece 

Breeding 

Inouye 

Reuss 

Brewster 

Jennings 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Joelson 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Broomfield 

Johnson,  Calif.  Roberts,  Ala. 

Buckley 

Johnson,  Md. 

Robison 

Burke,  Ky. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rodino 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jones  Ala. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cahill 

Judd 

Rooney 

Cannon 

Karsten 

Roosevelt 

Carey 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Celler 

Kastenmeier 

Rostenkowski 

Chelf 

Kee 

Roush 

Clark 

Keith 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Coad 

Kelly 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Cohelan 

Keogh 

St.  Germain 

Cook 

Kdgore 

Santangelo 

Cooley 

King,  Calif. 

Schwengel 

Corbett 

K  ng,  Utah 

Scott 

Corman 

Kirwan 

Scranton 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kluczynskl 

Selden 

Daddario 

Kornegay 

Shelley 

Daniels 

Kowalski 

Sheppard 

Davis,  John  W.  Kunkel 

Sibal 

Dawson  • 

Landrum 

Sisk 

Delaney 

Lane 

Slack 

Dent 

Lankford 

Smith,  Iowa 

\  Denton 

Lesinski 

Smith,  Miss. 

'Diggs 

Libonati 

Spence 

Dingell 

Lindsay 

Springer 

Donohue 

Loser 

Stafford 

Dooley 

McDowell 

Stephens 

DornV 

McFall 

Stratton 

Downing 

Macdonald 

Stubblefield 

Doyle  \ 

Mack 

Sullivan 

Dulski  \ 

Madden 

Thomas 

Dwyer  \ 

Magnuson 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Edmondson\ 

Mahon 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Elliott 

\  Mailliard 

Thornberry 

Everett 

\Marshall 

Toll 

Evins 

^Mathias 

Tollefson 

Fallon 

Matthews 

Trimble 

Farbstein 

Morrow 

Tupper 

Fascell 

Michel 

Udall,  Morris  K, 

Feighan 

Mille\Clem 

Ullman 

Finnegan 

Mills  \ 

Vanik 

Fino 

MoellerX 

Vinson 

Flynt 

MontoyaX 

Wallhauser 

Forrester 

MoorheadjP 

a.  Walter 

Fountain 

Morgan  ' 

\  Watts 

Frazier 

Morris 

\  Weaver 

Frelinghuysen  Morrison 

\Weis 

Friedel 

Morse 

Wickersham 

Fulton 

Moss 

Widnall 

Gallagher 

Moulder 

Willis 

Garmatz 

Multer 

Wright 

GathingS 

Murphy 

YatesS, 

Giaimo 

Murray 

Young\ 

Gilbert 

Natcher 

ZablockN 

Granahan 

Nedzi 

Zelenko  \ 

Grant 

Nix 

Gray 

Norbald 
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NOT  VOTING— 13 

Alfo'kd  Hoffman,  Mich.  Miller, 

Blitcn\  Horan  George  P. 

Curtis/Mass.  McSween  Saund 

Davis,  Tenn.  McVey  Thompson,  La. 

Flood  \ 

So  theNjiotion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected.  \ 

The  Clerk  \£,nnounced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote:' 

Mr.  Alford  for,  wi'kji  Mr.  George  P.  Miller 
against. 

Mr.  McVey  for,  with  'Mr.  Curtis  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Hotan. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  HoffmanXpf  Michigan. 

Mrs.  KEE  and  Mr.  SLACKS^ changed 
then-  vote  from  “yea”  to  “nay 

Mr.  SHIPLEY  and  Mr.  RHOfXES  of 
Arizona  changed  their  vote  from  Njay” 
to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announce 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  299,  nays  125,  not  voting  13, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  135] 

YEAS— 299 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Addonizio 

Albert 

Anfuso 

Arends 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Aspinall 

Auchincloss 

Avery 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass,  N.H. 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomfield 

Broyhill 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahill 

Cannon 

Carey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley  / 
Corbett  / 
Corman  / 
Curtin  / 
Curtis, Mo. 
Daddafio 
Daniels 


Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denton 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dole 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evins 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Findley 

Finnegan 

Fino 

Flynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Gonzale 
Goode! 
Gran/han 
Gr^fit 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 

'  Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hansen 


Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Healey 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holifield 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Inouye 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Md. 
Johnson,  Wis. 
Jones  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Kilgore 
King,  O&lif . 
King/Dtah 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
luczynski 
lornegay 
Kowalski 
Kunkel 
Landrum 
Lane 
Langen 
Lankford 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
Loser 
McDowell 
McFall 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Mack 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Mailliard 


Marshall 

Poage 

Shriver 

Mathias 

Poff 

Sibal 

Matthews 

Powell 

Sisk 

Meader 

Price 

Slack 

Merrow 

Pucinski 

Smith,  Iowa 

Michel 

Purcell 

Smith.  Miss. 

Miller,  Clem 

Quie 

Smith,  Va. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Rains 

Spence 

Milliken 

Randall 

Springer 

Mills 

Reece 

Stafford 

Minshall 

Reuss 

Stephens 

Montoya 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Stratton 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Stubblefield 

Morris 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Sullivan 

Morrison 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Taylor 

Morse 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mosher 

Robison 

Thomas 

Moss 

Rodino 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Moulder 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Multer 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Thornberry 

Murphy 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Toll 

Murray 

Rooney 

Trimble 

Natcher 

Roosevelt 

Tuck 

Nedzi 

Rosenthal 

Tupper 

Nelsen 

Rostenkowski 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Nix 

Roush 

Oilman 

Norblad 

Rutherford 

Vanik 

Norrell 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Vinson 

Nygaard 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Wallhauser 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

St.  Germain 

Walter 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Santangelo 

Watts 

O'Hara,  Ill. 

Schenck 

Weaver 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Schneebeli 

Weis 

O'Neill 

Schweiker 

Wickersham 

'osmers 

Schwengel 

Widnall 

06tertag 

Scott 

Willis 

Patman 

Scranton 

Wright 

Perkins 

Selden 

Yates 

Peterkpn 

Shelley 

Zablocki  / 

Pfost  \ 

Sheppard 

Zelenko  / 

Pike  \ 

Short 

NAYS— 125 

Adair  \ 

Gavin 

Pelly  / 

Alexander  ' 

..Glenn 

Philbirf 

Alger 

'Goodling 

Pillion 

Andersen, 

Gross 

Pirrne 

Minn. 

Haley 

Raf 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Andrews 

Ashbrook 

Ayres 

Baring 

Battin 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Mich. 


Hall 
Harrison,  Wyo 
Harshi 

Harvey, Xpd.. 
Hays 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffmari,  Ill. 
Ichor^,  Mo. 
Jarrrfan 


ifel 

•hodes,  Ariz. 
Riley 

Rivers,  S.C. 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
St.  George 
Saylor 

)\§chadeberg 
herer 


Berry 

Jeffsen 

Seely -Brown 

Betts 

Jjmansen 

Shipley 

Bow 

Jonas 

Sikess,  • 

Boykin 

/Kearns 

Siler  \ 

Bray 

/  Kilburn 

Smith,  Salif. 

Brown  / 

King,  N.Y. 

Staggers\ 

Bruce  / 

Knox 

Steed  \ 

Burleson/ 

Kyi 

Taber  \ 

Casey  / 

Laird 

Teague,  Tex.  \ 

Cederberg 

Latta 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Chenoweth 

Lipscomb 

Tollefson 

Chiperfield 

McCulloch 

Utt 

Church 

McDonough 

Van  Pelt 

Clancy 

Mclntire 

Van  Zandt 

•'Collier 

McMillan 

Waggonner 

Colmer 

Martin,  Mass. 

Westland 

Cramer 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Whalley 

Cunningham 

Mason 

Wharton 

Dague 

May 

Whitener 

Dent 

Moeller 

Whitten 

Devine 

Monagan 

Williams 

Dominick 

Moore 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Dowdy 

Moorehead, 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Durno 

Ohio 

Winstead 

Fenton 

Morgan 

Young 

Fisher 

O'Konski 

Younger 

Fogarty 

Olsen 

Garland 

Passman 

NOT  VOTING— 

•13 

Alford 

Horan 

Saund 

Blitch 

McSween 

Thompson,  La. 

Curtis,  Mass.  McVey 
Davis,  Tenn.  Miller, 

Flood  George  P. 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Pilcher 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  Alford 
against. 


yea” 
his  vote 
announced 


Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
McVey  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hori 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  ^fichi 
gan. 

Mr.  KYL  changed  his  vote 
to  “nay.” 

Mr.  PETERSON  change 
from  “nay”  to  “yea. 

The  result  of  the  vote 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recop&der  was 
the  table. 

GENERAL  ^EAVE  TO  EXTEND 
tEMARKS 

Mr.  MILL£?.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  Members  desiring  to 
do  so  mz(y  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
body  pi  the  Record  just  prior  to  com¬ 
pletion  of  proceedings  in  the  Committee 
orythe  Whole  on  the  bill. 

/The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

'SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1962 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  insist  on  the 
position  of  the  House,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  if 
this  means  we  are  going  to  stagger 
around  here  all  night  Saturday  waiting 
for  him  to  get  his  way  with  the  Senate, 
as  we  have  in  years  past? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  be  in  session  Satur¬ 
day  night.  I  have  no  control  over  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  All  right.  In  that  case, 
I  object. 

EXPORT\CONTROL  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  repbrt  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  3161)  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports, 
and  for  other  purposes : 

Conference  Report  (fL  Reft.  No.  1949) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two'JHouses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3161) 
to  provide  for  continuation  of 'authority  for 
regulation  of  exports,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  d\  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  Follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
l  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment' 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  ti) 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert' 
the  following:  “That  section  12  of  the  Export 


/ 


1962 
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Continuing  members:  Gordon  A.  Ewing, 
>irector  (Information  Center  Service); 
enry  Loomis,  Director  (Broadcasting  Serv- 
icNj  Ray  Mackland,  Director  (Press  and 
Publication  Service) ;  Thomas  C.  Sorensen, 
Deputy  Director  (Policy  and  Plans) ;  George 
C.  SteVens,  Jr.,  Director  (Motion  Picture 
Service  Information) . 

Examinations 

Foreign  language  specialist,  GS-5  through 
GS— 13. 

Radio  broadcast  technician,  WB-1. 
Transmitter  ahd  receiver  operator  and 
maintenance  technician,  levels,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5. 

CENTRAL  BOARD  OF  U.S.  b^VIL  SERVICE  EXAMINERS, 
VETERANS’  ADMINISTRATION 

Chairman:  John  S.  Arledge,  Jr.,  Chief 
(Employment  Division,  Department  of  Med¬ 
icine  and  Surgery) . 

Executive  Secretary:  Marian  S.  Zalon, 
Placement  Specialist. 

Continuing  members:  Dr.  Benjamin  Mil¬ 
ler,  Director  (Radiology  Service);  Roger 
Cumming,  Director  (Social  Work  Service) ; 
Lee  Mork  Director  (Design  Service);  Dr. 
Joseph  Samler,  Supervisory  Staff  Psychol¬ 
ogist. 

Examinations 

Architect,  GS-5  through  GS-13. 
Biochemist,  GS-7  through  GS-13. 
Bacteriologist,  GS-7  through  GS-13. 
Serologist,  GS-7  through  GS-13. 
Psychologist,  GS-11  through  GS-15. 
Counseling  psychologist  (VR&E) , 
and  GS-13. 

Corrective  therapist,  GS-5  through  GS-9. 
Occupational  therapist,  GS-5  through 
GS-9. 

Physical  therapist,  GS-5  through  GS-9. 
Biochemist  radioisotopes,  GS-7  through 
GS-14. 

Biologist  radioisotopes, 

GS-14. 

Physicist  radioisotopes, 

GS-14. 

Medical  record  librarian,  GS-5  through 
GS-12. 

Resident  in  hospital  administration. 
Clinical  social  worker,  GS-7  through  GS- 

13- 

Pharmacist,  FS-7  through  GS-12. 
Dietition,  GS-5  through  GS-10. 

BOARD  OF  U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINERS,  VET¬ 
ERANS’  ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL,  VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 

Chairman:  Vacancy. 

Executive  secretary:  William  G.  Charltoi 
supervisory  personnel  management  special - 
1st.  , 

Continuing  member:  Dr.  Walter  Kqfland, 
personnel  physician. 

Examinations 

Histopathology  technician,  GS^,  4,  5,  and 
6.  . 

Medical  radiology  technician  GS-3,  4,  and 
5.  , 

Medical  laboratory  technician,  GS-5  and  6. 
Nursing  assistant,  GS-j 
Dental  technician,  GS^5,  6,  and  7 


GS-9  through 
GS-7  through 


INDIANA  DEI 
BT 

The  SPI 
of  the  Hoi 
ana  [Mr., 
minutes/ 


WATER  PORT  AT 
S  DITCH 

Under  previous  order 
gentleman  from  Indi- 
is  recognized  for  10 


asked  and  was  given 
§sion  to  revise  and  extend  his 
s.) 

Ir.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ad- 
the  House  several  times  on  the 
^subject  of  the  Indiana  Deep  Water  Port 
at  Burns  Ditch,  on  the  Indiana  shore¬ 
line  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  Corps  of 


Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army  has  published 
a  report  suggesting  that  a  public  harbor 
at  the  site  would  be  feasible  and  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  United  States  partici¬ 
pate  in  its  construction. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  the  report 
for  submission  to  the  Congress,  a  copy 
of  the  report  was  directed  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  their  views  on 
the  report  were  solicited.  On  June  20, 
the  comments  of  the  Department  were 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  back  to  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  comments  of  the  Department  are 
very  disturbing.  While  the  Department 
has  considered  the  project  several  times 
over  the  past  decade,  and  while  it  is 
considering  an  area  adjacent  to  the  har¬ 
bor  as  a  national  seashore  site,  the  re¬ 
port  contains  inaccuracies  in  facts  and 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  proposed 
development.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Department  has  ventured  opinions  in 
certain  areas  completely  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  other  competent  gover: 
mental  authorities. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  foiVOne 
minute  deny  the  right  of  the  Department 
the  Interior  to  disagree  with  me  and 
the  Governor  of  Indiana,  can*  U.S. 
Senators,  our  congressional  delegation, 
our  State  legislature,  and/millions  of 
our  citizens  plus  the  Corps/of  Engineers, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De¬ 
partment'll  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  various  agencies  subordinate 
to  the  Department /of  the  Interior.  It 
has  the  right\to  disagree,  but  its  dis¬ 
agreement  shomd'oe  based  on  facts,  not 
fiction.  Its  disagreement  should  be 
based  on  considerations  in  areas  where 
the  Department  is,  competent  and 
authoritative. 

There  /s  inconsistency  in  the  com¬ 
ments.  /On  one  hand  theNDepartment  of 
the  Interior  suggests  that  vhat  develop¬ 
ment of  the  port  and  industrial  area,  and 
what  the  Department  terms\"the  in- 
Itable  pollution  which  would  neees- 
arily  follow  the  construction’\would 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  public 
recreation  potential  of  the  area  several 
miles  away.  On  the  other  hand  the 
partment  supports  a  proposal  whic" 
would  conserve  land  in  a  crazy  quilt  pat¬ 
tern  which  would  completely  surround  an 
authorized  and  existing  private  harbor 
and  industrial  plant.  The  Department 
concludes  that  the  port  construction 
would  foreclose  the  possibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  Sys¬ 
tem  by  suggesting  that  there  would  not 
be  an  area  left  of  sufficient  size  and  pos¬ 
sessing  sufficient  scenic  and  recreational 
values  to  be  considered  appropriate.  On 
the  other  hand  the  National  Park  System 
contains  parks  with  20  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  remaining  duneslands  which 
the  Department  has  described  as  out¬ 
standing. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  raises 
what  it  considers  two  significant  ques¬ 
tions:  First,  it  suggests  that  the  Engi¬ 
neers  report  did  not  consider  the  loss  in 
park  and  recreational  resources  in  its 
analysis  of  the  cost-to-benefit  evaluation 
of  the  harbor  project.  Some  time  ago 
I  asked  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
if  there  was  some  formula  by  which  a 


benefit  price  could  be  established yi or 
esthetic  properties.  They  told  me/that 
it  is  impossible  to  put  a  dollar  sign  on 
the  beauty  of  a  sunset  on  a  remote  beach 
or  some  other  natural  phenomena.  Now, 
the  same  Department  complains  that  an¬ 
other  agency  has  not  done  what  they 
told  me  was  impossible  for  them  to  do. 

Next,  the  Department  suggests  that 
the  corps  did  not  senously  weigh  the 
Burns  Ditch  site  against  other  potential 
sites  along  the  45/mile  Lake  Michigan 
shoreline  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  First, 
let  me  say  that  me  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  gives  Indiana  several  more  miles 
of  shoreline yuran  it  possesses.  Perhaps 
on  these  imcharted  and  undiscovered 
miles  of  shoreline  there  could  be  a  place 
for  a  pjnt.  But  on  the  chartered  area 
of  our/shoreline  which  has  been  recog¬ 
nized^  for  143  years  as  our  shoreline, 
theaxj  is  no  alternate  site.  The  corps 
not  reinvestigate  the  entire  shore - 
ne  of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  prepar¬ 
ing  its  report.  None  of  the  existing  har¬ 
bor  locations  would  be  practically  im¬ 
proved  to  construct  a  port  of  the  scope 
planned.  They  did  not  survey  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Dunes  State  Park  shoreline  since  it 
was  considered  in  valuable  usage.  They 
did  not  survey  the  residential  areas  on 
the  shore  in  the  cities  of  Gary,  Michigan 
City,  Hammond  and  others  on  the  in¬ 
dustrial  sections  of  the  shore  where  it 
would  be  impossible  to  construct  support 
facilities.  They  only  surveyed  the  area 
which  is  practical  for  construction  of  a 
port,  which  has  some  public  or  private 
support  as  a  harbor  site  and  which  has 
the  economic  activities  needed  to  support 
and  justify  a  port.  There  is  just  one 
such  site  and  that  is  at  Burns  Ditch. 

In  raising  this  question,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  infers  that  the  port  is  being  posi¬ 
tioned  at  Burns  Ditch  to  give  undue 
benetfits  to  a  single  business  firm,  Mid¬ 
west  Steel  Corp.  In  quoting  from  the 
Engineers’  report  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  suggests  that  “this  site  was 
selected  because  it  is  the  only  one  which 
will  serve  *  *  *  the  needs  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  Steel  Corp.”  Further  statements 
are  quoted  to  infer  that  this  project  has 
as  its  sole  beneficiary  the  Midwest  Steel 
Corp.  Now,  let  me  read  the  phrase  which 
was  so  delicately  deleted.  Let  us  put  the 
uote  back  together  and  see  how  it  takes 
eta  a  different  meaning.  The  full  quota¬ 
tion  on  page  19  of  the  corps’  report  says 
thabvthis  site  was  selected  because  it  is 
“the  only  one  which  will  serve  the  public 
harbor\facilities  planned  by  the  State 
and  the  Sneeds  of  Midwest  Steel  Corp.” 
I  suggest  that  this  deletion  was  a  delib-  • 
erate  attempt  to  mislead  an  unknowing 
reader  of  the\comments  and  to  make  it 
seem  that  thiV  was  a  highly  irregular 
and  suspicious  prtfiect. 

Earlier  I  quotedthe  Department  of  In¬ 
terior  as  suggesting\hat  pollution  would 
be  caused  by  the  nKrbor  and  the  in¬ 
dustrialization  of  the  area  which  would 
have  a  detrimental  effect,  on  the  recrea¬ 
tion  potential  of  the  area.NI  suggest  that 
the  Department  is  not  consistent  with 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  more 
competent  to  testify  in  this  atea.  The 
Public  Health  Service  maintains\  quali¬ 
fied  agency  which  is  responsible  for 
studies  of  pollution  and  they  disagree 
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wifch  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior.  In  their  corn- 
men  ts\on  the  same  project  the  real  ex¬ 
perts  say,  “It  is  concluded  that  both  ex¬ 
isting  and.potential  water  pollution  from 
Burns  Ditch  and  the  proposed  Waterway 
Harbor  can'^be  adequately  controlled  to 
protect  local\beaches  and  water  sup¬ 
plies.”  They  said  earlier  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  would  not  affect  the  Public  Health 
Service  program. 

The  comments  of\the  Department  of 
Interior  suggest  that\here  are  now  5V2 
miles  of  beach  and  9,00(kacres  of  suitable 
park  area.  Two  years\ago,  the  very 
thorough  Great  Lakes  shoreline  survey 
suggested  that  there  were\only  5,000 
acres  of  any  conservation  valuhand  their 
letter  of  1959  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
suggested  that  they  were  considering 
only  4  miles  of  suitable  beach.  \lt  is 
amazing  that  the  land  has  improved  in 
natural  beauty  so  much  in  such  a  srnsj’t 
period  of  time. 

The  comments  of  the  Department  of' 
the  Interior  on  the  report  on  the  Burns 
Waterway  Harbor  project  cannot  be 
taken  seriously.  They  obviously  contain 
errors  in  fact,  and  inconsistencies  with 
Department  policies  and  previous  state¬ 
ments. 

There  will  be  a  port  constructed  at  the 
Burns  Waterway  Harbor  site.  It  has 
been  authorized  and  it  is  planned  as  a 
private  port  by  the  Midwest  Steel  Corp. 
There  will  be  industrialization  of  that 
area  because  factories  are  already  estab¬ 
lished  there.  The  natural  dunes  have 
already  been  destroyed  by  Chicago  de¬ 
velopers  to  build  the  beaches,  roads,  and 
buildings  of  Chicago. 

The  State  of  Indiana  plans  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  opportunity  presented  by 
the  interest  of  Midwest  and  Bethlehem 
Steel  Cos.,  and  many  other  com¬ 
mercial  companies  in  this  site  to  con¬ 
struct  a  public  harbor  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  commercial  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  producers  and  the  consumers 
of  the  Midwest.  It  has  suggested  a  plan 
which  would  offer  a  national  seashore 
area  of  nearly  5,000  acres  in  the  area  of 
the  finest  dunesland.  This  is  the  prac¬ 
tical  solution  to  this  controversy. 

There  are  reasons  why  some  people  iny 
Illinois  should  oppose  the  Indiana  por 
project.  But  these  reasons  seem  greedy 
and  they  are  trying  to  conceal  these/real 
reasons  for  opposition  behind  a  facade 
of  conservation.  I  suggest  that  tme  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Indiana  harboir  seek  to 
conserve  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
Calumet  port  in  Illinois,  no^the  beauti¬ 
ful  dunes  of  Indiana. 

The  Indiana  port  wil/  compete  with 
.  the  Calumet  port  for  aff  transshipments 
of  coal,  grain,  and  general  cargo  from 
the  area.  When  thpnndiana  port  opens, 
it  will  offer  shipped  a  faster  and  cheaper 
harbor  facility.  /The  following  chart  will 
show  the  comparison  with  the  Calumet 
port: 


Transportation  savings  for  transhipped, 
traffic  comparing  Burns  Waterway  Harbor 
with  Calumet  Harbor,  III. 


Commodity 

Savings 
in  time 
(hours)  1 

Savings  on 
vessel 
operation 
per  trip 

Tug 
savings 
per  trip  1 

Coal . - . - 

4 

3  $788 

$780 

Grain . 

5 

3  955 

1,055 

General  cargo . 

5 

4  500 

1,145 

1  Based  on  round-trip  vessel  time  from  outer  harbor 
to  terminals  on  Calumet  River  as  determined  by  study 
of  actual  transit  and  detention  time,  1959  records. 

*  Weighted  average  hourly  rates  of  prospective  bulk 
cargo  and  self-unloader  fleets,  each  type  handling  54  of 
coal  traffic. 

3  Weighted  average  hourly  rates  of  prospective  bulk 
cargo  fleet. 

*  Daily  operating  costs,  C-2  type  vessels  in  port. 

It  is  obvious  why  our  friends  from 
Illinois  oppose  the  project.  They  have 
built  a  white  elephant,  and  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  protect  it. 

If  there  are  those  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  elsewhere  who  are 
legitimately  interested  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  and  protection  of  the  Indiana 

ffnes,  let  them  join  with  us  from  In¬ 
diana  and  fight  to  save  the  remaining 
5,00K  acres  of  dunesland.  By  joining 
with  those  who  seek  to  block  Indiana's 
valuable  port  under  the  guise  of  con- 
servatioiNof  the  dunes,  they  risk/ the 
loss  of  theNdunes.  I  urge  that  the  De¬ 
partment  oi\the  Interior  reevaluate  its 
position  and  develop  a  statement  which 
is  factual,  consistent,  and  iythe  inter¬ 
ests  of  true  conservation. /i  urge  that 
those  Members  who  will yoe  responsible 
soon  for  consideration  or  these  projects 
in  congressional  commjCTees  consider  the 
inaccuracies  in  the  .Department  of  In¬ 
terior’s  comments  when  evaluating  those 
comments.  I  hope  that  a.  more  accu¬ 
rate  analysis  of  the  harbor  project  from 
the  standpoint /5f  the  conservationist  will 
be  available  prom  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  when  the  bills  authoring  the 
public  harbor  are  being  considered^ 


2RSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

tr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
iest  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  whose  State 
is  vitally  interested  in  the  sugar  bill,  I 
withdraw  my  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  to 
go  to  conference. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill,  H.R.  12154,  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  with 
the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  insist  on  the 
position  of  the  House,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Cooley, 
Poage,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Inouye, 
Hoeven,  McIntire,  and  Teague  of 
California. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  12154,  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday  night  to  file  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  for  printing  under  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATION’S  XAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 
UNIVERSITIES 

(Mr.  WILSON  of  California  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  eff  Mr.  Cahill)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Ir.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
speaker,  I  am  especially  happy  to  join 
'  others  of  my  colleagues  today  in  saluting 
the  Nation’s  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  and  to  note  that  July  2  will 
be  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln. 

In  my  own  State,  the  University  of 
California,  with  five  Nobel  Prize  winners 
now  on  its  faculty,  is  a  notable  example 
of  the  high  academic  standards  the  land- 
grant  institutions  have  built  for  them¬ 
selves.  All  five  of  these  scholars  earned 
one  or  more  degrees  at  land-grant  insti¬ 
tutions. 

But  perhaps  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  our  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  recognized  early  that  higher 
education  should  not  be  exclusively  the 
preserved  of  the  intellectually  elite,  but 
also  the  right  of  those  who  will  follow 
careers  in  agriculture  and  the  industrial 
and  commercial  arts. 

Who  would  deny  that  much  of  this 
country’s  leadership  in  these  areas  stems 
xfrom  the  recognition  of  this  principle? 
^earning  should  not  be  undertaken 
lolly  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  the  hope 
of  oenefitting  mankind. 

With  these  goals,  I  am  confident  our 
land-gVant  institutions  will  continue  to 
be  a  credit  to  our  country,  and  am  happy 
to  wish  tntoi  well. 

(Mr.  SCRANTON  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Cahill)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remains  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

[Mr.  SCRANTON’)S  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

SUPREME  COURT  DEOI  N  ON 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PR  R 

(Mr.  ALGER  (at  the  req  of  Mr. 
Cahill)  was  granted  permii  kto  ex- 
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HOUSE  -  JUNE  29 


1.  SUGAR.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12154,  the  sugar  bill  (H.  Rept, 
1957)(pp.  11482-6,  .  The  statement  of  the  House  conferees  and  comments 

on  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  agreed  to  by  the  conference  committee,  as 
follows:  .  > 

:  lO  tiT'-.Y  "  ••  ./i 

Ml.  Extends  the  act  to  December  31,  1966,  with  respect  to  domestic  areas  anc 
the  Philippines  and  to  December  31,  1964,  with  respect  to  quotas  for  other 
foreign  countries. 

"2.  Provides  that,  when  domestic  requirements  are  at  the  present  level  of 
9.7  million  tons,  the  U.  S.  sugar  market  will  be  supplied  as  follows: 

"(a)  By  increasing  the  quotas  for  domestic  sugar-producing  areas  by  about 
625,000  tons  and  in  addition  assigning  those  domestic  areas  65  percent  of  in¬ 
creases  in  consumption  as  compared  to  55  percent  under  current  legislation.... 

"The  assignments  to  the  domestic  areas  are  effective  during  the  life  of  thit 
act,  to  December  31,  1966. 

"(b)  By  assigning  a  quota  of  1,050,000  tons  to  the  Philippines,  effective 
until  December  31,  1966.  There  will  be  no  premium  recapture  on  the  Philippine 
quota.  i 

"(c)  By  assigning  quotas  totaling  1,205,000  tons  to  foreign  suppliers,  otfalr 
than  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  to  be  effective  to  December  31,  1964.... 

"With  respect  to  these  foreign  country  quotas,  there  will  be  a  cumulative 
reduction  of  10  percent  each  year  in  the  premium  permitted  over  world  prices. 
The  import  fee  will  be  10  percent  of  the  difference  between  the  world  price  and 
the  U.  S.  price  in  the  period  during  1962  in  which  this  provision  is  effective, 
20  percent  in  1963,  and  30  percent  in  1964. 

"(d)  By  reserving  a  quota  of  approximately  1,635,000  tons  for  Cuba  when  that 
nation  again  becomes  a  free  and  independent  nation.  In  the  meantime  while  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  are  not  in  diplomatic  relations,  the  amount  of  this 
Cuban  reserve  will  be  purchased  from  any  countries  with  which  we  are  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  on  a  "global  quota"  basis  with  full  recapture  of  the  difference 
between  the  world  price  and  the  U.  S.  price,  with  special  consideration  to 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing  U.  S. 
agricultural  commodities. 

"The  committee  will  observe  with  interest  the  operation  of  this  global  quote 
purchase  program  and  requests  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  provide  it 
monthly  reports  on  all  operations  under  this  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

"3.  Revises  the  formula  provided  in  section  201  of  the  act  to  employ  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  and  the  USDA  parity  index,  as  they  were  related  in  the  years 
1957  to  1959,  as  a  guide  to  the  fairness  of  prices  between  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

"4.  Stipulates  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  iri  order  to  make  available 
acreage  for  growth  and  expension  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  reserve  each  year, 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement,  not  in  excess  of  the  acreage 
required  to  yield  65,000  tons,  which  represents  a  reserve  amounting  to  the 
average  production  of  approximately  26,000  acres.  This  reserve  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  farms  without  regard  to  other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  to 
areas  within  States.  The  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  would  be  available  for 
distribution  to  new  growers  supplying  a  new  factory  in  a  new  area,  and  it  is 
contemplated  that  this  would  enable  the  establishment  of  one  new  factory  each 
year  with  two  factories  in  each  third  year.  The  bill  as  agreed  upon  in  con¬ 
ference  also  clarifies  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Secretary  would  estab¬ 
lish  grower  proportionate  shares  and  the  Secretary's  authority  to  consider  the 
sugarbeet  production  history  of  farm  operations  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
the  sugarbeet  production  history  of  land  units,  in  regions  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  sugarbeet  production  is  organized  generally  around  persons 


rather  than  unite  of  land  and  where  personal  history  was  generally  used  prior 

to  1962.  The  conferees  stipulated  that  no  language  in  the  bill  agreed  upon 
could  be  deemed  to  deny  the  Secretary  authority  to  make  State  allocations  with 
respect  to  cane  sugar  as  veil  as  to  beet  sugar. 

"5.  Places  limitations  on  direct-consumption  sugar  substantially  similar  to 
those  in  the  House  bill.  This  would  limit  the  direct- consumption  sugar  that 
may  be  entered  from  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippine* 
to  the  average  entries  during  the  years  ISIS 7-59  of  suqh  sugar  from  countries 
which  receive  a  proration  of  20,000  tons  @r  less.  No  direct-consumption  im¬ 
ports  would  be  permitted  from  countries,  other  than  the  Philippines,  vith 
quotas  of  more  than  20,000  tons.  Provides  that  replacement  supplies  of  sugar 
authorized  for  importation  in  lieu  of  quotas  of  countries  not  in  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States,  such  as  Cuba,  shall  be  in  raw  sugar  so  long 
as  raw  sugar  is  reasonably  available  from  all  authorized  sources  combined.  If i 
the  Secretary  finds  that  raw  sugar  is  not  reasonably  available,  he  may  authorize 
the  purchase  of  direct-consumption  sugar  as  required. 

"6.  Provides  that  a  deficit  in  the  quota  or  proration  for  any  domestic  area 
or  foreign  country  would  be  prorated,  in  accordance  with  their  basic  quotas  or 
prorations,  to  quota  countries  with  which  the  United  States  maintains  diplomatic 
relations  and  which  are  able  to  fill  such  deficit.  If  these  countries  cannot 
fill  all  of  such  deficit,  the  remainder  would  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  tc 
nonquota  countries  with  which  we  are  in  diplomatic  relations. 

'*7.  Provides  that  any  nation  or  political  subdivision  thereof  which  hereafter 
unlawfully  expropriates  American-owned  property  or  otherwise  seriously  discrimi¬ 
nates  against  such  property  and  fails  to  take  remedial  action  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  will  have  its  quota,  proration,  or  authorization  to  import  sugar  sus¬ 
pended.  Further  provides  that  if  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  finds  that 
any  nation  discriminates  against  U.  S.  citizens  in  its  sugar  program,  he  shall 
suspend  the  quota  or  other  authorization  of  such  nation. 

M8.  Provides  that  quotas  apply  to  the  sugar  content  of  any  sugar-containing 
product  or  mixture  which  does  not  have  a  recent  history  of  importation  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that  importation  will  not  substantially  interfere  with 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act.  The  Secretary  may  also  apply  quotas 
to  the  sugar  content  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  that  has  a 
history  of  importation  in  recent  years  if  he  finds  that  importation  of  the 
product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  attainment  of  the  object- 

iV6”9?fSets  upCa  small  liquid  sugar  quota  to  permit  the  importation  of  sirup  of 
cane  juice  of  the  type  of  Barbados  molasses  and  eliminates  other  liquid  sugar 

t  ,  ,  »  ' 

qU°»lo!  Prohibits  the  importation  into  the  Virgin  Islands  of  any  sugar  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  domestic  areas  and  only  sugar  produced  in  the  Virgin  Islands  wo^d 
eligible  to  be  brought  into  the  continental  United  States  within  the  quota  for 

the  Virgin  Islands.” — - - 


2.  FARM  BILL/  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  Commit 

favorably  to  the  Bouse  H.  R.  12266  (amended,  a  clean  bill 


e  "ordered 
be 


ced)  ,  the  new  general  farm  bill."  p. 


D540 


LABOR.  Rep.  Roberts  commended  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
For  family  clinics  for  the  domestic  agricultural  migratory  workers  and  i  erted 
^several  articles  on  "the  need  for  assistance  in  this  field  for  the  roigr*  %y 
farmworkers."  pp.  11479-81 

4.  ESTES  INVESTIGATION.  Rep.  Andersen  defended  his  actions  in  the  Estes  case, 
stating  that  he  had  been  "a  victim  of  circumstances.  p.  11440 


c  PXPORT  CONTROL.  Both  Houses  received  the  conference  report  on  S.  3161,  to  pro- 
vide  for  continuation  of  authority  for  the  regulation  of  exports  for  three  / 
fears  until  June  30,  1965.  (H.  Rept.  1955)  Cpp.  11410-11,  11440-1).  The  Senate 
agreed  to  the  conference  report  (pp.  11410-3). 


6  AT0MIC\ENERGY.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  11074 >  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
pp,  ll44lj  11487 


7  PERSONNEL;  PROCUREMENT.  Passed  ■without  amendment  H.  R.  12180,  to /extend  for 
two  years,  uritil  July  1,  1964,  the  existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
free  importation  for  personal  and  household  effects  brought  into  the  U.  S. 
by  military  and\ivilian  personnel  returning  to  the  U.  S.  tinker  Government  orders, 

pp.  11443-4 


8.  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES.  \Reps.  Chamberlain  and  Price  commerrifed  the  work  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  on  theft:  100th  anniversary,  pp.  11456^9,  11471 
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9.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  r/^ported  with  amendments  H.  R. 
10904,  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  for  1963  (S.  Rept.  1672).  p.  11376 


IQ.  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  The  Joint  Committe^n  Atomic  Energy  reported  with  amendments 

S.  3392,  to  authorize  appropriations\for/the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (S.  Rept 

1671).  *p.  11376 


11  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATION.  The  GoWrnnw^vt  Operations  Committee  reported  an 
original  resolution,  S.  Res.  359yduthori^ng  the  creation  of  a  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  /p.  11377 


12  VETERANS  LOANS.  Sen.  Sparkman/commended  the  program  for  guaranteed  and  direct 
home  loans  for  veterans  an<yhtated  that  certain \f  the  authorities  for  these 
loans  will  begin  expiring /his  year.  pp.  11378-9 


13.  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES.  Se/e.  McGee,  Hartke,  and  Carrollcomaended  the  work  of  th* 


,  LANJJ-UKaiNJL  - -  -  '  1,,.,  ,  1  T3QA  7 

land-grant  colleges  o/ their  100th  anniversary,  pp.  T1382,  11384,  11386-7 

*>-  ^  /  r.  . .  X  • 


14.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Parsed  as  reported  S.  2429,  to  revise  ^boundaries  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  National  Park.  pp.  11387-8 


15.  WHEAT.  The  Fo^feign  Relations  Committee  voted  to  report  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  L962.  p.  D539 


16.  TRANSPORTATION.  Passed  with  amendment  S.  2560,  to  provide  for  stricter  enforce¬ 
ment  of/the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  relating  to  common  carriers,  PP^  11388-9, 

11394 7^02 


17  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  report  by  John  Hoke,  Communications 
Resources  Division  of  AID,  "A  Report  on  Small  Power  Sources."  pp.  11390-. 

18 .  CONTRACTS .  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  12061,  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  A< 
of  1951.  pp.  11402-10,  11421-4,  11428-32 


/ 


19.  HEALTH  INSURANCE.  Sens.  Anderson,  Javits,  Case  (N.  J.),  Carroll,  Cooper, 

Humphrey  and  Morse  discussed  proposed  legislation  for  health  insurance  for  the 
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SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962 


June  29,  1962. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 
^  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  12154] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended 
as  follows:  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  thereof,  all  of  the  language 
following  the  phrase  “in  addition  to  the  consumption,  inventory,  popula- 
~\tion,  and  demand  factors  above  specified  and  the  level  and  trend  of  con- 
y  sumer  purchasing  power,”  and  by  adding  after  such  phrase  the  following 
language:  “shall  take  into  consideration  the  relationship  between  the 
price  for  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates  would  result  from  such  determination 
and  the  parity  index,  as  compared  with  the  relationship  between  the 
average  price  of  raw  sugar  during  the  three-year  period  1957,  1958,  and 
1959,  and  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes  during  such  three  years,  with 
the  view  to  attaining  generally  stable  domestic  sugar  prices  that  will  carry 
out  over  the  long  1 erm  the  price  objective  previously  set  forth  in  this  section; 
and  in  order  that  the  regulation  of  commerce  provided  by  this  Act  shall 
not  result  in  excessive  prices  to  consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
additional  allowances  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the  amount  of  sugar 
determined  to  be  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  consumers.  _  The  term 
1 parity  index’  as  used  herein  shall  mean  such  index  as  determined  under 
section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
and  as  published  monthly  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.” 
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.SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962 


Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is  made ,  pursuant  to  section 
201 ,  of  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — 

“(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  apportioning  among 
such  areas  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw 


value,  as  follows: 

Short  tons, 

“ Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  2,  650,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  895,  OOO 

Hawaii _  1,  110,  OOO 

Puerto  Rico _  1,  HO,  OOO 

Virgin  Islands _  15,  OOO 


Total _  5,  810,  OOO 


“(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  an  amount  equal  to  65 
per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of 
requirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  for  the  _ 
calendar  year  exceeds  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  ! 
raw  value.  Such  additional  amount  shall  be  apportioned  between  the  J 
domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis 
of  the  quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  sub¬ 
section  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to  the  quotas  for 
such  areas. 

“(B)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Pico,  or 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  any  year  subsequent  to  1961  results  in  their 
being  available  for  marketing  in  the  continental  United  States  in  any 
year  sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota  for  such  area  for  such  year  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  quota  for  the  immediately 
following  year  established  for  such  area  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  such  excess  production:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  as  so  increased,  exceed  the  quota  which  would  have  been 
established  for  such  area  at  the  same  level  of  consumption  requirements 
under  the  provisions  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1962. 

“(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines ,  in  the  amount  of  one  million  — 
and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  fl 

“(c)(1)  For  the  six-month,  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  for  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  an  amount  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less 
the  sum  of  (i)  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  (ii)  the  amount  of  nonquota  purchase  sugar  authorized  for 
importation  between  January  1  and  June  SO,  1962,  inclusive,  pursuant 
to  Sugar  Regulation  820,  and  (Hi)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other 
than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  established  by  Sugar  Regulation  811 
for  the  six-month  period  ending  June  30,  1962. 

“(2)  For  the  calendar  years  1963  and  1964,  for  foreign  countries  other 
than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the  sum  of 
the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

“(3)  (A)  The  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of 
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the  Philippines  determined  under  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  less  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  1962  and  less  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty -two 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1963  and  1964,  shall  be  prorated  among  such 
countries  on  the  following  basis: 


Per 

“Country  centum 

Cuba _ _ _ 57.  77 

Peru - - - - -  6.  71 

Dominican  Republic _  6.  71 

Mexico - - -  6.  71 

Brazil _ . _  6.  37 

British  West  Indies _  3.  19 

Australia.- _ _  1.  41 

Republic  of  China _  1.  24 

French  West  Indies _  1.  06 

Colombia _  1.  06 

Nicaragua _  0.  88 

Costa  Rica _  0.  88 

Ecuador _  0.  88 

India _  0.71 

'Haiti _  0.  71 

/Guatemala _  0.71 

South  Africa _  0.71 

Panama _  0.  53 

El  Salvador _  Q.  36 

Paraguay _  0.  35 

British  Honduras _  0.  35 

Fiji  Islands _  0.  35 

Netherlands - - -  0.  35 


“(B)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  Canada, 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to  import 
into  the  continental  United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated  to  each 
in  Sugar  Regulation  811,  issued  December  11,  1961  (26  F.R.  11963). 
For  the  calendar  years  1963  and  1964,  Canada,  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  the  continental 
United  States  a  total  of  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty -two  short  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  which  amount  shall  be  allocated  to  such  countries  in 
amounts  as  specified  in  Sugar  Regulation  811,  as  amended,  issued 
March  31,  1961  (26  F.R.  2774); 

“(C)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  December  1962,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  allocate  to  foreign  countries  not  enumerated  in  subpara¬ 
graph  (A)  or  (B)  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceeding  in  the 
Aggregate  five  thousand  short  tons.  For  the  calendar  years  1963  and  1964, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  allocate  to  foreign  countries  not  enumerated 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  ten  thousand  short  tons.  Each  f  oreign  country  to  which 
an  allocation  is  made  under  the  provisions  of ’  this  subparagraph  for  any 
period  or  year  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  the  continental  United 
States  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated  to  it  by  the  Secretary. 

“(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  whenever  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with 
any  country  named  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  during  such 
period  after  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  such  country  as  the 
Secretary  determines  is  required  to  permit  an  orderly  adjustment  in  the 
channels  of  commerce  for  sugar,  the  proration  or  allocation  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  made  to  such  country, 
and  a  quantity  of  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  proration 
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or  allocation  which  would  have  been  made  but  for  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  may  be  authorized  for  purchase  and  importation  from  foreign 
countries,  except  that  all  or  any  part  o  f  such  quantity  need  not  be  purchased 
from  any  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic 
relations,  or  from  any  country  designated  by  the  President  whenever  he 
finds  and  proclaims  that  such  action  is  required  in  the  national  interest.  ' 
In  authorizing  the  purchase  and  importation  of  sugar  from  foreign 
countries  under  this  paragraph,  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing 
United  States  agricultural  commodities. 

“(5)  Sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  quantity  is  not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar  from  the  countries 
either  named  or  determined  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection,  he  may  authorize  for  purchase  for  direct  consumption 
from  such  countries  such  part  of  such  quantity  of  sugar  as  he  determines 
may  be  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United 
States. 

“  ( 6 )  Sugar  shall  not  be  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to  paragrapfUl 
(4)  of  this  subsection  from  any  foreign  country  which  imports  sugar- * 
unless,  in  the  preceding  and  current  calendar  year,  its  aggregate  exports 
of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  equal  or  exceed  its 
aggregate  imports  of  sugar. 

“(d)  Whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign  country  with  a  quota  or 
proration  thereof  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  fails 
to  fill  such  quota  or  proration  by  more  than  ten  per  centum  and  at  any 
time  during  such  year  the  world  price  of  sugar  exceeds  the  domestic  price, 
the  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  such  country  for  subsequent  years  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such  country 
failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  force  majeure  or  finds  that  such 
reduction  would  be  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Any  reduction 
hereunder  shall  be  prorated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated 
under  section  204 ■ 

“(e)  If  a  foreign  country  imports  sugar,  it  may  not  export  sugar  to  the 
United  States  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  any  year  unless,  in 
both  the  preceding  and  current  calendar  years,  its  aggregate  exports  of 
sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United.  States  equal  or  exceed  its  aggre¬ 
gate  imports  of  sugar.  If  sugar  is  exported  to  the  United  States  from  amf 1 
foreign  country  in  any  year  in  violation  of  this  subsection  (e),  the  quota 
or  proration  thereof  for  such  foreign  country  for  subsequent  years  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  three  times  the  lesser  of  ( i )  the  amount  of 
such  country's  excess  of  imports  of  sugar  over  its  exports  of  sugar  to  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  the  United  States  during  the  preceding  or  current  calendar 
year,  in  whichever  year  an  excess  or  the  larger  excess  occurs,  or  (ii)  the 
amount  of  sugar  exported  to  the  United  States  by  such  country  to  fill  its 
quota  or  proration  thereof  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  violation 
of  this  subsection  (e)  occurred. 

“(f)  The  quota  or  proration  thereof  or  purchase  authorization  estab¬ 
lished  for  any  foreign  country  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar  produced  from 
sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  country." 

Sec.  4 ■  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  f  ollows: 

“Sec.  204-  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  -from  time  to  time  determine 
whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  pro- 
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duction  -from  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal 
marketings  within  a  calendar  year  ol  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent 
factors,  any  area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  or  pro¬ 
ration  for  such  area  or  country.  II  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
domestic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  or 
proration  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  foreign  countries  named  in 
section  202(c)(8)(A)  by  prorating  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  deficit 
so  determined  to  such  countries  without  a  deficit  on  the  basis  of  the  quota 
for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  such  countries 
then  in  effect:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  such  deficit  shall  be  pro¬ 
rated  to  any  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to 
fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  section,  he  shall  appor¬ 
tion  such  unfilled,  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  such  other  foreign  countries  named  in  section  202(c)(3)(A) 
as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  any  such  deficit:  Provided,  That  no 
such  apportionment  shall  be  made  to  any  foreign  country  not  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
'Jn either  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  named  in  section 
202(c)(3)(A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit  whenever  the  provisions  oj 
section  202(c)(4)  apply,  he  shall  add  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  quantity 
of  sugar  which  may  be  purchased  pursuant  to  section  202(c)(4),  and 
whenever  section  202(c)  (4)  does  not  apply  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled 
amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  in  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a) 

o/*  tfbXS  SCCtXOTl  *  * 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the 
second  sentence  thereof  immediately  after  “ sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  the 
following:  “,  limited  in  any  year  when  proportionate  shares  were  in  effect 

to  processings” .  . 

(b)  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  Secretary  is 
also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments,  whenever  there  is  involved  any 
allotment  that  pertains  to  a  new  sugarbeet  processing  plant  or  factory 
erving  a  locality  having  a  substantial  sugarbeet  acreage  for  the  first  time 
or  that  pertains  to  an  existing  sugarbeet  processing  plant  or  factory  with 
substantially  expanded  facilities  added  to  serve  farms  having  a  substantial 
sugarbeet  acreage  for  the  first  time,  to  take  into  consideration  in  lieu  of  0/ 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  marketings,  and 
ability  to  market,  the  need  of  establishing  an  allotment  which  will  permit 
such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary  for  reasonably  efficient  operation 
of  any  such  new  processing  plant  or  factory  or  expanded  facilities  dui  mg 
each  of  the  first  two  years  of  its  operation.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  . 

“Sec.  206.  The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture, 
which  the  Secretary  determines  is  the  same  or  essentially  the  same  in 
composition  and  use  as  a  sugar -containing  product  or  mixture  which 
was  imported  into  the  United  States  during  any  three  or  more  of  the  five 
years  prior  to  1960  without  being  subject  to  a  quota  under  this  Act,  Shalt 
not  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  the 
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Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing 
into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  such  sugar-containing  product  or 
mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  srigar  and  liquid  sugar  in  any  other  product 
or  mixture  imported  or  brought  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico 
shall  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing 
in  of  the  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  not  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In  determining 
whether  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  United 
States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will 
or  will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar 
content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to  the 
sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar  use ,  the  costs  of 
the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the  United 
States  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of  importations 
relative  to  past  importations,  and  other  pertinent  information  which  will 
assist  him  in  making  such  determination.  Determinations  by  the  Secre-P\ 
tary  that  do  not  subject  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  a  product  or  mixture  taJ 
a  quota,  may  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  without  regard  to  the 
rulemaking  requirements  of  section  j  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  and  by  addressing  such  determinations  in  writing  to  named  persons 
and  serving  the  same  upon  them  by  mail.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  it  likely  that  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture 
will  be  subject  to  a  quota  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall 
make  any  determination  provided  for  in  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
product  or  mixture  in  conformity  with  the  rulemaking  requirements  of 
section  j  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  established  under  section  202 
for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  0.3j2  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determina¬ 
tion  for  such  year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201 . 

“(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  established  under  section  202  for  any 
calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  1.5  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination  for  such 
year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201:  Provided,  That  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  and  thirty-three  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  such  direct-Cl 
consumption  sugar  shall  be  principally  of  crystalline  structure. 

“(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  any  calendar  year 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  of  the  quota 
for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled 
by  direct-consumption  sugar  as  provided  under  section  201  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

“(e)(1)  None  of  the  proration  established  for  Cuba  under  section 
202(c)(3)  for  any  calendar  year  and  none  of  the  deficit  prorations  and 
apportionments  for  Cuba  established  under  section  20j(a)  may  be  filled 
by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(2)  The  proration  or  allocation  established  for  each  foreign  country 
which  receives  a  proration  or  allocation  of  twenty  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  or  less  under  section  202(c)  (3),  may  be  filled  by  direct-consump¬ 
tion  sugar  to  the  extent  of  the  average  amount  of  direct-consumption  sugar 
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entered  by  such  country  during  the  years  1957,  1958,  and  1959.  None  oj 
the  proration  or  allocation  established  jor  each  foreign  country  which 
receives  a  proration  or  allocation  oj  more  than  twenty  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  under  section  202(c)(8),  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar.  None  of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportionments  for  foreign 
countries  established  under  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-con¬ 
sumption  sugar. 

“(f)  •  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  quotas  established 
under  section  203  for  marketing  for  local  consumption  in  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

“(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of  the  quotas  established  pursu¬ 
ant  to  this  section,  and  the  enforcement  provisions  of  title  II  applicable 
thereto,  shall  continue  in  effect  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  408  of  this  Act  unless  the  President 
acting  thereunder  specifically  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  national  economic 
or  other  emergency  exists  with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which 
requires  the  suspension  of  direct-consumption  portions  of  the  quotas .” 

Sec.  8.  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  208.  A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for  foreign  countries  for  each 
calendar  year  is  hereby  established  as  follows:  two  million  gallons  of 
sirup  of  cane  juice  of  the  type  of  Barbados  molasses,  limited  to  liquid 
sugar  containing  soluble  nonsugar  solids  (excluding  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  that  may  have  been  added  or  developed  in  the  product)  of  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  soluble  solids,  which  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
component  of  any  direct-consumption  sugar  but  is  to  be  used  as  molasses 
without  substantial  modification  of  its  characteristics  after  importation, 
except  that  the  President  is  authorized  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  liquid 
sugar  from  any  foreign  country  which  he  shall  designate  whenever  he  finds 
and  proclaims  that  such  action  is  required  by  the  national  interest .” 

Sec.  9.  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  before 
the  last  three  words  of  subsection  (a)  the  words  “or  proration” ;  (2)  by 
inserting  after  the  word  “proration”  in  subsection  (d)  the  words  “or 
allocation”  and  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  and 
inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof;  and  (3)  by  adding  a  new  subsec¬ 
tion  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  From  bringing  or  importing  into  the  Virgin  Islands  for  consump¬ 
tion  therein,  any  sugar  or  liauid  sugar  produced  from  sugarcane  or 
sugarbeets  grown  in  any  area  other  than  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the 
continental  United  States.” 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  two  sentences  thereof. 

(b)  Section  211(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The  Quota  estab¬ 
lished  for  any  domestic  sugar-producing  area  may  be  filled  only  with 
sugar  or  liauid  sugar  produced  f  rom  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in 


SUcfl  GLV6CL. 

Sec.  11.  Section  212  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  “alcohol” 
in  clause  (4)  thereof  the  following :  “including  all  polyhydric  alcohols,” . 

Sec.  12.  A  new  section  213  is  added  and  inserted  immediately  after 
section  212  of  such  Act  as  follows:  .  . 

“Sec.  213.  (a)  An  import  fee  established  as  provided  m  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  as  a  condition  for  importing 
into  the  continental  United  States  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  202(c)  of  this  Act.  Such  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
applying  to  the  Secretary  for  entry  and  release  of  sugar .  Such  payment 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
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“(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  currently  prevailing 
price  for  raw  sugar  for  the  United  States  market  exceeds  the  market  price 
which  he  determines,  from  available  information,  prevails  for  raw  sugar 
of  foreign  countries  which  may  be  imported  into  the  continental  United 
States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c),  he  shall  establish  an 
import  fee  in  such  amount  as  he  determines  from  time  to  time  will  approxi¬ 
mate  the  amount  by  which  a  domestic  price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that 
will  fuliill  the  domestic  price  objective  set  forth  in  section  201,  would 
exceed  the  market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New  York, 
and  most-favored-nation  tariff)  of  foreign  countries  which  may  be  im¬ 
ported  into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  oj 
section  202(c).  Such  fee  shall  be  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value , 
basis,  and  shall  be  applied  uniformly  to  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  202(c). 

“(c)  As  a  condition  for  importing  sugar  into  the  continental  United 
States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  202(c)  and  section  204(a)  of 
this  Act,  an  import  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  during  the 
years  1962,  1963,  and  1964,  which  fee  in  each  such  year  shall  be  respec¬ 
tively  10,  20,  and  30  per  centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Secretary 
determines  from  time  to  time  will  approximate  the  amount  by  which  a 
domestic  price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  fulhll  the  domestic  price 
objective  set  forth  in  section  201  would  exceed  either  the  prevailing  market 
price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored- 
nation  tariff)  of  foreign  countries  which  may  be  imported  into  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c),  or 
whenever  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c)  does  not  apply,  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New  York,  and 
most-favored-nation  tariff).  The  fee  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis,  and  shall  be  applied 
uniformly,  except  that  the  import  fee  imposed  on  any  direct-consumption 
sugar  during  the  years  1962,  1963,  and  1964,  shall  be  respectively  0.1, 
0.2,  and  0.3  of  one  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  import  fee  imposed  on 
raw  sugar  under  this  paragraph. 

“(d)  The  funds  collected  as  import  fees  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts .” 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  language  “in  excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  i  he  Secretary ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  “in 
excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary'’ . 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  language 
“for  the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,”  and  insetting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  language  “for  the  farm,  if  farm  propot  tionate  shares  are 
determined,  by  the  Secretary ,” . 

(c)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  production  of  sugar 

from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  greater  than  the  quantity 
needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  the  quota,  and  provide  a  normal  carryover 
inventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar- 
year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar  from  such  crop  normally 
would  be  marketed,  he  shall  establish  proportionate  shares  for  farms 
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in  such  area  as  provided  in  this  subsection.  In  determining  the  pro¬ 
portionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane 
marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  ( within 
proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the  ability  to  produce  such  sugar- 
beets  or  sugarcane. 

“(2)  The  Secretary  may  also,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
factors,  take  into  consideration  with  respect  to  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area 
the  sugarbeet  production  history  of  the  person  who  was  a  farm  operator 
in  the  base  period,  in  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares  in  any  State 
or  substantial  portion  thereof  in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  sugar- 
beet  production  is  organized  generally  around  persons  rather  than  units 
of  land,  other  than  a  State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  wherein  personal 
sugarbeet  production  history  of  farm  operators  was  not  used  generally 
prior  to  1962  in  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares.  In  establishing 
proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  first  allocate  to  States  ( except  acreage  reserved)  the  total  acreage 
required  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carry¬ 
over  inventory  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘national  sugarbeet  acreage 
requirement’)  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  history  of  sugarbeet  production 
and  the  ability  to  produce  sugarbeets  for  extraction  of  sugar  in  each 
State. 

“(3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  protecting  the  interest 
of  new  and,  small  producers  by  regulations  generally  similar  to  those  here¬ 
tofore  promulgated  by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  established  by  him  the 
acreage  required  to  yield  65,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  The 
acreage  so  reserved  shall  be  distributed  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis, 
when  it  can  be  utilized,  to  fa)  ms  without  regard  to  any  other  acreage  allo¬ 
cations  to  States  or  areas  within  States  determined  by  him  and  shall  bt 
withheld  from  such  other  allocations  until  it  can  be  so  utilized.  Provided, 
however,  That  beginning  uhth  1966,  the  total  acreage  previously  reserved 
and  not  used,  plus  that  reserved  in  the  current  year,  shall  not  exceed  the 
acreage  required  to  produce  100,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  At 
the  time  the  Secretary  distributes  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  for  any 
year,  which  determination  of  distribution  shall  be  made  as  far  in  advance 
of  such  year  as  practicable,  such  distribution  shall  thereby  be  committed 
to  be  in  effect  for  the  year  in  which  production  of  sugarbeets  is  scheduled 
to  commence  in  a  locality  or  localities  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
receive  such  reserves  for  such  year,  such  determination  of  distribution  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  and  such  commitm  ent  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage 
reserve  shall  be  irrevocable  upon  issuance  of  such  deter  mination  of  the 
Secretary  by  publication  in  the  Federal  Register;  except  that  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  finds  in  any  case  that  construction  of  sugarbeet  processing  facilities 
and  the  contracting  for  processing  of  sugarbeets  has  not  proceeded  in 
substantial  accordance  with  the  representations  made  to  him  as  a  basis 
for  his  determination  of  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  he 
shall  revoke  such  determination  in  accordance  with  and  upon  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  such  findings.  In  determining  distribution  of 
the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  and  whenever  proposals  are  made  to  construct 
sugarbeet  processing  facilities  in  two  or  more  localities  where  sugarbeet 
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production  is  scheduled  to  commence  in  the  same  year ,  the  Secretary  shall 
base  his  determination  and  selection  upon  the  -firmness  oj  capital  commit¬ 
ment,  suitability  for  growing  sugarbeets,  the  proximity  of  other  mills,  need 
for  a  cash  crop  or  a  replacement  crop,  and  accessibility  to  sugar  markets, 
and  the  relative  qualifications  of  localities  under  such  criteria.  Whenever 
there  is  no  interest  in  constructing  a  new  facility  to  commence  production 
in  a  certain  year,  the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  proposals,  if 
any,  to  substantially  expand  existing  factory  facilities  and  in  such  event 
he  shall  base  his  determination  of  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage 
reserve  on  the  aforementioned  criteria  and  the  extent  of  the  proposed  sub¬ 
stantial  expansion  or  expansions.  If  proportionate  shares  are  in  effect 
in  the  two  years  immediately  following  the  year  for  which  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  reserve  is  committed  for  any  locality,  the  acreage  of  proportionate 
shares  established  for  farms  in  such  locality  in  each  of  such  two  years 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  acreage  committed  to  such  farms  or 
the  acreage  required  to  yield  50,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  based 
upon  the  yield  expectancy  initially  considered  by  the  Secretary  in  dis¬ 
tributing  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  to  such  locality. 

“(4)  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  to 
States  for  sugarbeet  production,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  reserve,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  investigation 
and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public  hearing. 

“(5)  In  determining  farm  proportionate  shares,  the  Secretary  shall, 
insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the  interests  of  new  producers  and  small 
producers  and  the  interest  of  producers  who  are  cash  tenants ,  share 
tenants,  adherent  planters,  or  sharecroppers  and  of  the  producers  in  any 
local  producing  area  whose  past  production  has  been  adversely,  seriously, 
and  generally  affected  by  drought,  storm,  flood,  freeze,  disease,  insects,  or 
other  similar  abnormal  and  uncontrollable  conditions. 

“(6)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary  for  the  effective 
administration  of  this  subsection  in  an  area  where  farm  proportionate 
shares  are  established  in  terms  of  sugarcane  acreage,  he  may  consider 
acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  on  the  farm  in  addition  to  past 
production  of  sugarcane  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  in  determining  pro¬ 
portionate  shares  as  heretofore  provided  in  this  subsection;  and  whenever 
acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  is  considered  in  determining  farm 
proportionate  shares,  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  shall  be 
included  in  determining  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  301  ( b ) 
of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  section  301  ( b ) . 

“(7)  For  the  purposes  of  establishing  proportionate  shares  hereunder 
and  in  order  to  encourage  wise  use  of  land  resources,  foster  greater 
diversification  of  agricultural  production,  and  promote  the  conservation 
of  soil  and  water  resources  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Secretary,  on  application 
of  any  owner  of  a  farm  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever 
he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest  and  to  facilitate  the  sale  or 
rental  of  land  for  other  productive  purposes,  to  transfer  the  sugarcane 
production  record  for  any  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  in  Puerto  Rico  owned 
by  the  applicant  to  any  other  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  owned  by  such 
applicant  in  Puerto  Rico.” 

Sec.  14.  Section  404  °f  suc^  is  amended  by  inserting  “,  fees ” 
after  the  word  “penalties”  in  the  second  sentence  thereof. 
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Sec.  15.  Section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  of 
subsection  (b)  thereof  and  inserting  the  following  new  subsections  (b) 
and  (c): 

“(b)  In  the  event  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  determines  that 
any  foreign  country  having  a  quota  or  receiving  any  authorization  under 
this  Act  to  import  sugar  into  the  United  States,  has  been  or  is  allocating 
the  distribution  of  such  quota  or  authorization  within  that  country  so 
as  to  discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  suspend 
the  quota  or  other  authorization  of  that  country  until  such  time  as  he 
has  received  assurances,  satisfactory  to  him,  that  the  discrimination  will 
not  be  continued.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  authorized  for 
purchase  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  202(c)(4),  or 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  section  204(a),  whichever  procedure  is 
applicable. 

“(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  determines  that  a  nation  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter  (1 )  nationalized,  expropriated, 
or  otherwise  seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property  of  United 
States  citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or 
the  owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions  not  imposed  or  enforced  with  respect 
to  property  of  a  like  nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or 
the  nationals  of  any  government  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  failed  within  six  months  following  the  taking  of  action  in 
either  of  such  categories  to  take  steps  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  appropriate  and  adequate  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  international  law  toward  such  citizens,  including 
the  prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  so  national¬ 
ized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement 
of  the  parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbi¬ 
tration  or  conciliation  in  accordance  with  procedures  under  which  a  final 
and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  payment 
or  arrangements  with  the  owners  for  such  payment  made  within  twelve 
months  following  such  submission,  the  President  shall  suspend  any 
quota,  proration  of  quota,  or  authorization  to  purchase  and  import  sugar 
under  this  Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are 
being  taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  authorized  for  purchase 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  202(c)(4),  or  apportioned  in 
accordance  with  section  204(a)  whichever  procedure  is  applicable.” 

Sec.  16.  Section  41 2  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “ June  30” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ December  31”  and  by  striking  out  “1962” 
in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1966” . 

Sec.  17.  Section  413  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  and  the  termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
undo  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  4501  (c)  (relating  to  termination  of  taxes  on  sugar) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “ Decem¬ 
ber  31, 1962”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1967 \ 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “ December  31 , 1962 ” 
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and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ June  30, 1967”  and  by  sinking  out  “ March 
31,  1963 ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ September  30,  1967” . 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  January  1,  1962. 

( b )  The  amendments  made  by  section  6  and  section  12  of  this  Act  shall 
each  become  effective  on  the  date  stated  in  regulations  implementing  each 
of  such  sections  and  published  in  the  federal  Register,  or  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is  earlier. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Paul  C.  Jones, 

Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Clifford  G.  McIntire, 
Charles  M.  Teague, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Robert  S.  Kerr, 

Russell  B.  Long, 

George  A.  Smathers, 

Frank  Carlson, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 

HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  House  bill  and  substituted  language  which  differed  from  the 
House  bill  in  several  major  respects.  The  Senate  amendment  gen¬ 
erally  retained  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  relating  to  quotas  for 
domestic  areas  and  the  proration  of  deficits.  The  Senate  amendment 
differed  substantially  from  the  House  bill  in  its  handling  of  the  foreign 
portion  of  the  quota.  It  continued  unchanged  the  quotas  of  foreign 
countries  at  the  level  provided  in  existing  law  except  to  reduce  the 
Cuban  quota  by  the  amount  which  had  been  added  to  domestic  quotas. 
It  provided  that  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  that  withdrawn  from 
Cuba  (or  from  any  other  quota  country  with  which  the  United  States 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations)  should  be  purchased  on  the  world 
market  and  subject  to  an  import  fee  which  would  return  to  importers 
only  the  world  market  price.  It  further  provided  that  sugar  imported 
from  countries  assigned  specific  quotas  would  be  subject  to  an  import 
fee  which  would  recapture  a  cumulative  20  percent  each  year  of  the 
difference  between  the  world  price  and  the  domestic  price  of  sugar, 
adding  up  to  complete  recapture  of  this  difference  in  5  years. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  importation  of  refined  sugar 
would  have  been  continued  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  under 
existing  law  except  that  importations  of  refined  sugar  from  Cuba 
would  have  been  reduced  by  125,000  tons  and  the  balance  of  the 
Cuban  white  sugar  authorization  would  not  have  been  imported  as 
long  as  Cuba  is  not  permitted  to  fill  its  quota.  The  House  bill 
contained,  in  view  of  the  increased  raw  sugar  quotas,  more  substantial 
restrictions  of  the  importation  of  refined  sugar. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  designed  to  prevent  foreign  countries  discriminating  against  U.S. 
citizens  in  allocating  or  distributing  its  quota  among  exporters  in  such 
country  and  to  penalize  quota  countries  which  expropriate  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  American  citizens  without  adequate  compensation.  Also,  the 
Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  the  House  provision  authorizing 
the  return  to  sugar  exporters  of  the  Dominican  Republic  the  import 
fees  which  were  assessed  against  them  in  1960  and  1961. 

Following  are  the  major  provisions  of  the  substitute  for  the  Senate 
amendment  which  has  been  agreed  to  in  the  committee  of  conference 
and  is  recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report. 

1.  Extends  the  act  to  December  31,  1966,  with  respect  to  domestic 
areas  and  the  Philippines  and  to  December  31,  1964,  with  respect  to 
quotas  for  other  foreign  countries. 
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2.  Provides  that,  when  domestic  requirements  are  at  the  present 
level  of  9.7  million  tons,  the  U.S.  sugar  market  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : 

(a)  By  increasing  the  quotas  for  domestic  sugar-producing  areas  by 
about  625,000  tons  and  in  addition  assigning  those  domestic  areas  65 
percent  of  increases  in  consumption  as  compared  to  55  percent  under 
current  legislation.  The  quotas  for  each  of  the  domestic  sugar- 
producing  areas  under  current  legislation  and  as  provided  in  the  con¬ 
ference  agreement  are  as  follows: 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Area 

Present  legis¬ 
lation 

Conference 

agreement 

2, 110,  627 
649, 460 
1, 117,936 
1, 231, 682 
16, 795 

2, 650, 000 
895,  000 
1, 110,000 
1, 140.  000 
15,000 

Total  _ _ _ _ _ 

5, 186, 500 

5, 810, 000 

The  quotas  for  the  domestic  areas  were  identical  in  the  House  and 
Senate  language. 

The  assignments  to  the  domestic  areas  are  effective  during  the  life 
of  this  act,  to  December  31,  1966. 

(6)  By  assigning  a  quota  of  1,050,000  tons  to  the  Philippines, 
effective  until  December  31,  1966.  There  will  be  no  premium  re¬ 
capture  on  the  Philippine  quota. 

(c)  By  assigning  quotas  totaling  1,205,000  tons  to  foreign  suppliers, 
other  than  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  to  be  effective  to  December  31, 
1964,  on  approximately  the  following  basis: 


Country  Tons 

Peru _ , _  190,  000 

Dominican  Republic _  190,  000 

Mexico _ : - : -  190,  000 

Brazil _  180,  000 

British  West  Indies _  90,  000 

Australia _  40,  000 

Republic  of  China _  35,  000 

French  West  Indies _  30,  000 

Colombia _  30,  000 

Nicaragua _  25,  000 

Costa  Rica _  25,  000 

India _  20,  000 


Country  Tons 

Ecuador _ 25,  000 

Haiti _ 20,  000 

Guatemala _  20,  000 

South  Africa _  20,  000 

Panama _  15,  000 

El  Salvador _  10,  000 

Paraguay _  10,  000 

British  Honduras _  10,  000 

Fiji  Islands _  10,  000 

Netherlands _  10,  000 

Other  countries _  11,  332 


With  respect  to  these  foreign  country  quotas,  there  will  be  a 
cumulative  reduction  of  10  percent  each  year  in  the  premium  permitted 
over  world  prices.  The  import  fee  will  be  10  percent  of  the  difference 
between  the  world  price  and  the  U.S.  price  in  the  period  during  1962 
in  which  this  provision  is  effective,  20  percent  in  1963,  and  30  percent 
in  1964. 

(d)  By  reserving  a  quota  of  approximately  1,635,000  tons  for 
Cuba  when  that  nation  again  becomes  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
In  the  meantime,  while  the  United  States  and  Cuba  are  not  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  the  amount  of  this  Cuban  reserve  will  be  purchased 
from  any  countries  with  which  we  are  in  diplomatic  relations  on  a 
"global  quota”  basis  with  full  recapture  of  the  difference  between  the 
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world  price  and  the  U.S.  price,  with  special  consideration  to  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  committee  will  observe  with  interest  the  operation  of  this 
global  quota  purchase  program  and  requests  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  provide  it  with  monthly  reports  on  all  operations  under 
this  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

3.  Revises  the  formula  provided  in  section  201  of  the  act  to  employ 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  and  the  USDA  parity  index,  as  they  were 
related  in  the  years  1957  to  1959,  as  a  guide  to  the  fairness  of  prices 
between  producers  and  consumers. 

4.  Stipulates  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  order  to  make 
available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry, 
reserve  each  year,  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement, 
not  in  excess  of  the  acreage  required  to  yield  65,000  tons,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  reserve  amounting  to  the  average  production  of  approximately 
26,000  acres.  This  reserve  would  be  distributed  to  farms  without 
regard  to  other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  to  areas  within  States. 
The  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  would  be  available  for  distribution  to 
new  growers  supplying  a  new  factory  in  a  new  area,  and  it  is  con¬ 
templated  that  this  would  enable  the  establishment  of  one  new  factory 
each  year  with  two  factories  in  each  third  year.  The  bill  as  agreed 
upon  in  conference  also  clarifies  the  circumstances  imder  which  the 
Secretary  would  establish  grower  proportionate  shares  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  authority  to  consider  the  sugarbeet  production  history  of 
farm  operations  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  sugarbeet  production 
history  of  land  units,  in  regions  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
sugarbeet  production  is  organized  generally  around  persons  rather 
than  units  of  land  and  where  personal  history  was  generally  used 
prior  to  1962. 

The  conferees  stipulated  that  no  language  in  the  bill  agreed  upon 
could  be  deemed  to  deny  the  Secretary  authority  to  make  State 
allocations  with  respect  to  cane  sugar  as  well  as  to  beet  sugar. 

5.  Places  limitations  on  direct-consumption  sugar  substantially 
similar  to  those  in  the  House  bill.  This  would  limit  the  direct  con¬ 
sumption  sugar  that  may  be  entered  from  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  to  the  average  entries  during  the  years 
1957-59  of  such  sugar  from  countries  which  receive  a  proration  of 
20;000  tons  or  less.  No  direct  consumption  imports  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  from  countries,  other  than  the  Philippines,  with  quotas  of  more 
than  20,000  tons.  Provides  that  replacement  supplies  of  sugar  author¬ 
ized  for  importation  in  lieu  of  quotas  of  countries  not  in  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States,  such  as  Cuba,  shall  be  in  raw  sugar 
so  long  as  raw  sugar  is  reasonably  available  from  all  authorized  sources 
combined.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  raw  sugar  is  not  reasonably 
available,  he  may  authorize  the  purchase  of  direct-consumption  sugar 
as  required. 

6.  Provides  that  a  deficit  in  the  quota  or  proration  for  any  domestic 
area  or  foreign  country  would  be  prorated,  in  accordance  with  their 
basic  quotas  or  prorations,  to  quota  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations  and  which  are  able  to  fill  such 
deficit.  If  these  countries  cannot  fill  all  of  such  deficit,  the  remainder 
would  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  to  nonquota  countries  with 
which  we  are  in  diplomatic  relations. 
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7.  Provides  that  any  nation  or  political  subdivision  thereof  which 
hereafter  unlawfully  expropriates  American-owned  property  or  other¬ 
wise  seriously  discriminates  against  such  property  and  fails  to  take 
remedial  action  within  a  reasonable  time  will  have  its  quota,  proration, 
or  authorization  to  import  sugar  suspended.  Further  provides  that  il 
the  President,  in  his  discretion,  finds  that  any  nation  discriminates 
against  U.S.  citizens  in  its  sugar  program,  he  shall  suspend  the  quota 
or  other  authorization  of  such  nation. 

8.  Provides  that  quotas  apply  to  the  sugar  content  of  any  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  which  does  not  have  a  recent  history  oi 
importation  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  importation  will  not  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act.  The 
Secretary  may  also  apply  quotas  to  the  sugar  content  of  any  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  that  has  a  history  of  importation  in 
recent  years  if  he  finds  that  importation  of  the  product  or  mixture  will 
substantially  interfere  with  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

9.  Sets  up  a  small  liquid  sugar  quota  to  permit  the  importation  of 
sirup  of  cane  juice  of  the  type  of  Barbados  molasses  and  eliminates 
other  liquid  sugar  quotas. 

10.  Prohibits  the  importation  into  the  Virgin  Islands  of  any  sugar 
not  produced  in  domestic  areas  and  only  sugar  produced  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  would  be  eligible  to  be  brought  into  the  continental  United 
States  within  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  House  conferees  reluctantly  receded  on  the  provision  which 
provided  for  a  refund  of  approximately  $22  million  to  the  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  including  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar 
Co.,  an  American-owned  company.  The  conferees  agreed  that  while 
the  claim  was  meritorious  the  refund  of  the  amount  involved  should 
not  be  authorized  in  this  bill,  but  might  very  well  be  appropriately 
considered  in  separate  legislation. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Paul  C.  Jones, 

Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
Clifford  G.  McIntire, 
Charles  M.  Teague, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
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Responsibility  for  these  conditions  must  be 
shared  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  State,  and  coun¬ 
ty  government,  migrant  crew  leaders,  the 
(■owers,  and  the  workers  themselves, 
irst,  how  bad  are  conditions? 
the  34  camps  in  the  3  major  areas  of 
migrant  labor — Henderson,  Camden-Pasquo- 
tank,  and  Carteret  Counties — only  5  are  of 
the  best\type,  concrete  block. 

The  Raleigh  Times  went  to  Carteret 
County  to\observe  the  plight  of  the  mi¬ 
grants  and  round: 

People  crowded  into  filthy  frame  shacks, 
no  bathing  or  clothes  washing  facilities,  un¬ 
sanitary  water  supplies,  open  garbage  dis¬ 
posals  with  few  garbage  cans  provided,  no 
place  to  keep  food, inadequate  toilet  facil¬ 
ities,  and  no  official  health  clinics. 

Naturally,  these  conditions  breed  physical 
and  moral  disease.  A  Moreliead  City  minister 
pointed  out  the  venereal  rate  among  these 
workers,  who  handle  our  food,  is  11  percent. 

The  State  employment  security  commis¬ 
sion,  which  arranges  to  bring  the  migrants 
here  for  the  harvest,  boasts  non^are  placed 
at  camps  that  have  not  been  certified  by  the 
local  health  department. 

This  is  not  the  case. 

As  Carteret  County  Sanitation  OfficerSA.  D. 
Fulford  says,  “You  approve  one  house,  they 
(the  growers)  rent  that  to  a  permanent  ter 
ant.  They’ll  move  ’em- into  a  house  that’S 
not  approved — wherever  they  can  stick  ’em, 
a  horse  stable  or  cow  stall.” 

Fulford  admits  he  checked  the  camps  only 
once,  before  the  season  started  in  May.  He 
has  not  been  back. 

At  one  Morehead  City  shack  about  15  mi¬ 
grants  used  an  open,  unsanitary  water  supply 
from  a  nonregulation  “openmouth”  pump. 

These  workers  were  in  the  crew  of  Johnny 
Kirkland,  of  Pahokee,  Fla.,  and  were  working 
for  p.  S.  (Danny*)  Oglesby.  About  the  house, 
Fulford  says,  “I’m  under  the  impression  he 
doesn’t  have  a  permit.” 

Fulford  places  a  large  portion  of  the  blame 
on  the  migrants  themselves,  “If  they  had  the 
intelligence  to  be  sanitary  they  wouldn’t  be 
migrant  workers.  We’re  dealing  with  the 
scum  of  the  earth — animals.” 

And  he  puts  his  finger  on  one  personality 
that  has  major  responsibility,  the  crew  leader. 
“The  crew  chief  is  the  main  one.  All  he’s  in¬ 
terested  in  is  the  money,”  says  Fulford. 

The  crew  leader  is  the  middleman. 

He  deals  with  employment  security  before 
the  season,  gets  harvest  assignment,  collects 
his  crew,  transports  them  to  the  harvest  and 
pays  them  after  the  grower  pays  him. 

His  power  is  great.  Most  crew  leaders 
withhold  part  of  their  crew’s  pay  for  serv¬ 
ices.  In  some  cases  the  workers  never  ge^ 
their  pay. 

Since  he  holds  the  power  of  the  purse  o/er 
his  crew  he  could  require  them  to  keep  olean 
and  maintain  their  rooms,  as  one  goo<#chief 
does — Jack  Passmore,  of  Pensacola,  1 

And  he  could  refuse  to  work  hisyfrew  un¬ 
less  they  had  time  off  for  meals  /in d  better 
living  conditions,  thus  exercisincf  power  over 
the  grower  who  must  get  hi#  crop  picked 
quickly  for  marketing  when  n  ripens. 

Beyond  this  stopgap  solution,  the  answer 
must  come  with  Federal  or  State  legislation 
giving  government  strong  tools  to  remove 
this  blight  from  North  ^Carolina. 

The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
killed  one  bill  that  j/ould  have  forced  some 
sanitation  measures  in  the  camps.  And  the 
Federal  program ^as  halted  in  1948  by  the 
80th  Congress. 

Happily,  tils' general  assembly  did  provide 
legislation  this  year  requiring  that  migrants, 
in  effect,  must  be  hauled  in  either  buses  or 
closed  truAs. 

Although  farmers  are  exempt  from  the  act, 
it  will/minimize  the  chances  for  a  repeat  of 
the  June  1957  tragedy  in  which  20  migrant 
workers  died  when  their  open  truck  crashed 
noar  Fayetteville. 


County  Sanitarian  Fulford  asks  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  future,  “It’s  a  situation  that’s 
wrong,  that’s  terrible.  But  what  are  you 
gonna  do?  What  can  you  do  about  it?” 

The  Federal  Government  was  answering 
that  question  until  1948.  It  may  have  to 
answer  it  again. 


The  Migrant  Worker  in  North  Carolina — - 

Last  Part:  Living  Different  Under  U.S. 

Control 

(Last  in  a  series  by  Brandt  Ayers,  Times 
staff  writer) 

Morehead  City:  It  is  14  years  ago  in  this 
same  city,  June  1947. 

The  potatoes  lie  fat  and  ready  in  the  rows 
under  the  gray-eastern  North  Carolina  earth. 

The  ripening  is  the  signal  for  armies  of  Ne¬ 
gro  farmhands  to  rise  out  of  the  Deep  South 
to  take  them  and  then  press  farther  north 
for  yet  another  ripening. 

While  this  army  is  encamped  here,  it  lives 
in  orderly  columns  of  houses  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion  director  and  his  staff. 

One  year  later,  the  Republican  80th  Con¬ 
gress  toppled  this  simple  but  efficient  struc¬ 
ture,  and  with  it  vanished  the  health  clinics, 
washhouses,  bathhouses,  sanitary  privies, 
and  recreation  facilities. 

From  1948,  conditions  in  migrant  camps, 
worsened  quickly. 

Now,  in  this  ocean  city  and  its  sibling, 
(eaufort,  the  migrant  laborer  lives  in  Sub¬ 
human  squalor  appropriate  to  the  station  of 
theSdespised,  disinherited  American. 

Hehr  the  comment  of  a  large  grower,  Mrs. 
K.  WAWright  of  Beaufort:  “I  i4alize  the 
camps  clou  Id  be  better,  but  the# won’t  take 
care  of  wHat  you  give  them. 

And  thar\of  County  Sanita/ian  A.  D.  Ful 
ford:  "If  tNv  had  the  intelligence  to  be 
sanitary  they 'wouldn’t  be/ migrant  workers. 
We’re  dealing  wit#  the  /cum  of  the  earth. 
Animals.” 

A  different  vievXiV’  taken  by  Nelson  W. 
Stephenson  of  Raleigh  in  his  thesis  prepared 
in  1950  for  a  maSter\of  science  degree  in 
rural  sociology  ajr  State\College. 

Stephenson  ifad  been\a  camp  director 
himself  unde#  the  Farm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration  (194#-47)  and  he  wiWe  from  experi¬ 
ence  as  well  as  painstaking  research. 

Origin  /i  the  migrant  laboreXhe  traces  to 
the  abandonment  of  one-crop  Nagriculture 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  purely  sea- 
sonaj/labor. 

id  he  say,  that  once  accustomedNto  de¬ 
ceit  conditions  they  demand  more — aNeon- 
•adiction  of  the  opinion  they  would  destroy 
more. 

He  also  suggests  by  its  very  nature  thi 
migrant  problem  needs  a  Federal  solution. 

Why  is  it  a  Federal  problem  ultimately? 

Voluntary  agencies  like  the  Red  Cross  are 
hard  pressed  by  other  demands,  the  work¬ 
ers  are  not  citizens  of  the  State  and  are  not 
entitled  to  its  aid,  the  grower  feels  little 
responsibility  for  so  short  a  time,  and  the 
community  does  not  claim  them. 

Voluntary  agencies  in  North  Carolina,  such 
as  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  local  migrant  committees,  now  are 
doing  something  about  the  problem. 

One  young  program  in  Carteret  County — 
a  combination  of  Federal,  State,  and  volun¬ 
tary  action — may  be  the  hope  for  a  better, 
broader  program  of  the  future. 

This  “homemaker  program”  established 
with  Federal  help  as  a  pilot  program  for  1 
year  in  Carteret  has  been  “very  effective,” 
says  the  Reverend  Jack  Mansfield,  chairman 
of  the  Carteret  Migrant  Committee. 

The  program  made  funds  available  to  the 
committee  to  hire  two  Negro  women  to  work 
in  the  camps  caring  for  children,  teaching 
better  sanitation,  and  following  up  on  the 
purely  voluntary  health  clinic’s  visits. 

They  proved  their  worth  in  one  grisly  case. 


Henrietta,  a  30-year-old  Atlanta  woma 
miscarried  a  3-month-old  baby  in  a  f 
Morehead  shack  after  a  terrible  beating  : 
the  man  sharing  the  room. 

When  she  returned  from  the  hospital,  the 
two  “homemakers”  tried  to  make  hjgr  more 
comfortable. 

Henrietta  and  her  tragic  plp&,  “Please 
help  me;  please  help  me,  y’all;  X  want  to  go 
home,”  are  a  sort  of  symbol  /Of  the  plight 
of  the  migrants. 

She  is  home  now,  but  w /en  the  potatoes 
ripen  again  in  another  June  she  will  come 
again,  her  few  belongings  tied  in  a  soiled 
blanket. 

When  Henrietta  hi  another  year  joins 
again  the  march  to  the  harvest,  12,000  strong, 
will  it  again  be  a  rparch  of  the  disinherited,  a 
march  of  despab 
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(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  hoint  in  the  Record  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  WAGGONNER’S  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

SCHOOL  PRAYER 

(Mr.  WINSTEAD  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Waggonner)  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  school-prayer  case  came  as 
no  suit) rise,  in  view  of  other  decisions 
by  the  Court  which  have  not  been  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  great  country,  I 
am  nonetheless  distressed  by  it.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  if  the  Court  is 
trying  to  drive  God  and  religion  out  of 
our  schools  and  even  out  of  our  heritage. 
It  is  significant  that  no  child  was  re¬ 
quired  to  recite  the  prayer  in  question, 
which  simply  invoked  the  blessings  of 
Almighty  God  upon  parents,  teachers, 
and  country.  Therefore,  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has,  in  effect,  denied 
the  rights  of  those  children  who  sincere¬ 
ly  desire  to  join  in  such  a  prayer. 

This  strange  decision  is  indeed  an 
affront  to  the  American  people.  Surely 
no  one  will  be  surprised  if  the  Court 
next  condemns  the  reference  to  God  in 
.the  Declaration  of  Independence,  “The 
jtar-Spangled  Banner,”  and  in  the 
»dge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag.  This 
n-tunate  blunder  must  be  corrected 
and  I.  am  joining  my  colleagues  in  intro¬ 
ducing*^.  resolution  to  amend  the  Consti¬ 
tution  uvpermit  prayers  in  public  schools 
and  in  ocher  public  places.  .  I  hope  the 
appropriate,  committee  will  take  favor¬ 
able  action  thereon. 

I  call  your '’attention  to  an  editorial 
which  appearedHn  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  June  27,  1962\entitled  “In  the  Name 
of  Freedom.”  I  am.  in  full  accord  with 
the  views  expressed  ih  this  editorial  and 
recommend  that  thosKof  you  here  who 
have  not  done  so  already  read  it  care¬ 
fully. 

In  the  Name  of  FrIhsdom 

“Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de¬ 
pendence  upon  Thee,  and  we  beg\Thy  bless¬ 
ings  upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country.”  \ 

This  is  the  simple,  nondenomin^ional 
prayer  which  the  U.S.  Supreme  CourCyhas 
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ruled  an  offense  to  the  Constitution.  It 
X  devised  by  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Agents  and  recommended  for  use  m  that 
State's  public  schools. 

TheSlourt  decision  Is  significant  not  only 
in  itself 'but  also  as  symptomatic  of  a  broader 
move  in  the  Nation  toward  the  rigid  exclu¬ 
sion  of  allVaces  of  religion  in  the  public 
schools.  We\  think  this  attitude  bespeaks 
considerable  confusion  and  no  abundance  of 
commonsense. 

justice  Black,  Nwriting  for  the  6  to  1 
majority,  contendsXhat  the  New  York  prayer 
violates  that  part  tif  the  first  amendment 
which  says:  “Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exeraise  thereof.”  Spe¬ 
cifically.  he  charges  that  \jt  does  establish 
religion. 

Now  if  it  were  true  that  the  prayer  con¬ 
stituted  an  establishment  oK  religion,  it 
would  be  a  serious  matter  indeed.  The 
authors  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  wrote  the  es¬ 
tablishment  clause  because  they  uffl 
very  well  the  perils  of  State  religion  ttnd  the 
tyranny  which  can  go  with  it — which  ih  fact 
had  driven  many  from  the  Old  World  tox^he 
New  to  find  religious  freedom. 

But  only  a  violent  wrenching  of  languagl 
can  produce  the  interpretation  that  the 
prayer  establishes  a  religion.  If  one  looks 
at  its  22  innocuous  words,  it  must  be  asked. 
What  religion?  Nor  does  it  interfere  with 
anyone’s  constitutional  right  of  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  religion,  including  the  right  to  prac¬ 
tice  no  religion  and  believe  in  none.  It  is 
non  denominational;  it  is  not  mandatory  in 
any  school;  no  pupil  is  required  to  recite  it. 

It  is  simply  one  among  innumerable  of¬ 
ficial  governmental  references  expressing 
what  the  Court  itself  said  10  years  ago,  that 
by  and  large  Americans  are  a  religious  people. 
As  Justice  Stewart  observes  in  his  dissent  in 
the  present  case,  “to  deny  the  wish  of  these 
schoolchildren  to  join  in  reciting  this 
prayer  is  to  deny  them  the  opportunity  of 
sharing  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  Nation.” 

If  the  majority  opinion  prevails,  however, 
it  must  logically  require  the  excision  of  all 
those  countless  other  official  references  to 
God — such  as  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  the  pledge  of  allegiance,  “The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,”  the  words  used  to 
inaugurate  the  President,  open  the  Congress 
and  convoke  the  Supreme  Court  itself.  Jus¬ 
tice  Douglas,  concurring  with  the  majority, 
seems  to  say  it  does  and  should  apply  to  these 
and  all  the  other  official  instances. 

And  that  is  by  no  means  all.  If  the  ma¬ 
jority  doctrine  stands,  then  anything  that 
smacks  of  religious  instruction  or  the  subtle 
imparting  of  a  religious  viewpoint  in  the 
public  schools  becomes  suspect.  Do  not  sup¬ 
pose  this  to  be  a  fanciful  exaggeration.  Al¬ 
ready  the  Bible  is  banned  from  some  schoo? 
rooms.  Already  a  Florida  court  decision  has 
declared  school  observances  at  Easter 
Christmas  to  be  unconstitutional,  and' sim¬ 
ilar  efforts  are  afoot  elsewhere.  (Pojar  kids, 
if  they  can’t  even  sing  Christmas  carols.) 

As  for  banning  the  Bible,  with'  its  mag¬ 
nificent  poetry  and  philosophy, /that  is  but 
the  bare  beginning,  since  so  rnuch  of  our 
culture  is  Biblical  in  derivajnon.  In  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold’s  phrase,  the  .mainstreams  of 
Western  civilization  are  Himraism  and  Hel¬ 
lenism,  and  by  Hebraism  As  meant  the  whole 
Judaeo-Christian  tradition  and  ethic. 

Shall  we  then,  uproar  it?  Out  the  window 
with  everything  frorn  Dante  to  Donne,  from 
Milton  to  Dicken/?  Or  how  can  public 
schoolteachers  teach  about  Bach  or  Michel¬ 
angelo,  when  the  context  is  so  inescapably 
religious?  What  is  left  of  history? 

Thus  carried  to  its  conclusion,  the  argu¬ 
ment  reduces  itself  to  absurdity.  That  is 
why  we  yould  enter  a  plea  for  the  exercise 
of  a  little  commonsense.  Any  actual  attempt 
to  establish  a  specific  state  religion  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  that  ought  to  be  easily  recognizable. 
Butdt  is  something  entirely  different  to  sup¬ 
pose  that,  short  of  unimaginable  police  tac¬ 
tics,  teaching  about  religion  can  be  divorced 


from  the  American  education  with  which  it 
is  inextricably  bound  up  as  a  central  fact  of 
our  heritage. 

Those  who  persist  in  such  attempts  had 
best  take  care  lest,  in  the  name  of  religious 
freedom,  they  do  real  damage  to  free  insti¬ 
tutions. 


(Mr.  WINSTEAD  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Waggonner)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  WINSTEAD’S  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 
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SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962 

Mr.  COOLEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1957) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12154)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  hav¬ 
ing  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  he 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as 
the  ‘Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962’. 

“Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows:  by 
striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  thereof,  all 
of  the  language  following  the  phrase  ‘in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  consumption,  inventory,  popu¬ 
lation,  and  demand  factors  above  specified 
and  the  level  and  trend  of  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power,’  and  by  adding  after  such 
phrase  the  following  language:  ‘shall  take 
into  consideration  the  relationship  between 
the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates 
would  result  from  such  determination  and 
the  parity  index,  as  compared  with  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  during  the  three-year  period  1957, 
1958,  and  1959,  and  the  average  of  the  parity 
indexes  during  such  three  years,  with  the 
view  to  attaining  generally  stable  domestic 
sugar  prices  that  will  carry  out  over  the 
long  term  the  price  objective  previously  set 
forth  in  this  section;  and  in  order  that  the 
regulation  of  commerce  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  not  result  in  excessive  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  addi¬ 
tional  allowances  as  he  deems  necessary  in 
the  amount  of  sugar  determined  to  be  needed 
to  meet  requirements  of  consumers.  The 
term  “parity  index”  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  such  index  as  determined  under  sec¬ 
tion  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  and  as  published 
monthly  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.’ 

“Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“  ‘Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is 
made,  pursuant  to  section  201,  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — 

“‘(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas,  by  apportioning  among  such  areas  five 
million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 

Short  tons, 

“  ‘Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _ ; _  2,  650,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  895,  000 

Hawaii _  1,  110,  000 

Puerto  Rico _  1,  140,  000 

Virgin  Islands _  15,  000 


Total-.. . . . .  5,810,000 


“‘(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  mil¬ 
lion  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  an 
amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determi¬ 
nation  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  for  the  calendar 
year  exceeds  nine  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  ad¬ 
ditional  amount  shall  be  apportioned  be¬ 
tween  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  par¬ 
agraph  (1)  Of  this  subsection  and  the 
amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to 
the  quotas  for  such  areas. 

“  ‘(B)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar 
in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  any  year  subsequent  to  1961  re¬ 
sults  in  there  being  available  for  market¬ 
ing  in  the  continental  United  States  in  any 
year  sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota  for  such 
area  for  such  year  established  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  quota  for 
the  immediately  following  year  established 
for  such  area  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  increased  to  the  extent 
of  such  excess  production:  Provided,  That 
in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  so  in¬ 
creased,  exceed  the  quota  which  would  have 
been  established  for  such  area  at  the  same 
level  of  consumption  requirements  under  the 
provisions  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  effect  immedi¬ 
ately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962. 

“  ‘(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
in  the  amount  of  one  million  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar. 

“‘(c)(1)  For  the  six-month  period  ending 
December  31,  1962,  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201 
less  the  sum  of  (i)  the  quotas  established 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  (ii)  the  amount  of  nonquota  pur¬ 
chase  sugar  authorized  for  importation  be¬ 
tween  January  1  and  June  30,  1962,  inclusive, 
pursuant  to  Sugar  Regulation  820,  and  (iii) 
the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  established 
by  Sugar  Regulation  811  for  the  six-month 
period  ending  June  30,  1962. 

“‘(2)  For  the  calendar  years  1963  and 
1964,  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  de¬ 
termined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

“‘(3)  (A)  The  quotas  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines*  determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  less  five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  1962  and  less  eleven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  short  tons, 
raw  value,  for  1963  and  1964,  shall  be  pro¬ 
rated  among  such  countries  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  basis: 

Per 

“  ‘Country  centum 

Cuba _  57.  77 

Peru  —  -. _  6.71 

Dominican  Republic _  6.  71 

Mexico _  6.  71 

Brazil _  6.  37 

British  West  Indies _  3. 19 

Australia _  1.41 

Republic  of  China _  1.  24 

French  West  Indies _  1.  06 

Colombia _  1.06 

Nicaragua _  0.  88 

Costa  Rica _ -  0.  88 

Ecuador _ : _  0.  88 

India _  0.  71 

Haiti _ _  0.  71 

Guatemala _  0.  71 

South  Africa _  0.  71 

Panama _  0.  53 

El  Salvador _  0.  36 
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“  ‘Country 

Paraguay - 

British  Honduras 

Fiji  Islands - 

Netherlands _ 


Per 

centum 
..  0.35 

._  0.35 

..  0.35 

0.35 


“‘(B)  For  the  six-month  period  ending 
December  31,  1962,  Canada,  United  King¬ 
dom,  Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  import  Into  the  continental 
United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated 
to  each  in  Sugar  Regulation  811,  issued  De¬ 
cember  11,  1961  (26  F.R.  11963) .  For  the 
calendar  years  1963  and  1964,  Canada,  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall 
be  permitted  to  import  into  the  continental 
United  States  a  total  of  thirteen  hundred 
and  thirty-two  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  which  amount  shall  be  allocated  to 
such  countries  in  amounts  as  specified  in 
Sugar  Regulation  811,  as  amended,  issued 
March  31,  1961  (26  F.R.  2774) ; 

“‘(C)  For  the  six-month  period  ending 
December  1962,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  allocate  to  foreign  countries  not  enumer¬ 
ated  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  an  amount 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  five  thousand  short  tons.  For  the 
calendar  years  1963  and  1964,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  allocate  to  foreign  countries 
not  enumerated  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  ten  thousand  short  tons. 
Each  foreign  country  to  which  an  allocation 
is  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph  for  any  period  or  year  shall  be 
permitted  to  import  into  the  continental 
United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated 
to  it  by  the  Secretary. 

“‘(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  whenever 
the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  any  country  named  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  and  during  such  pe¬ 
riod  after  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  such  country  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  is  required  to  permit  an  orderly  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  channels  of  commerce  for 
sugar,  the  proration  or  allocation  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  made  to  such  country,  and  a  quantity 
of  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  proration  or  allocation  which  would 
have  been  made  but  for  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  may  be  authorized  for  pur¬ 
chase  and  importation  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  except  that  all  or  any  part  of  such 
quantity  need  not  be  purchased  from  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not 
in  diplomatic  relations,  or  from  any  country 
designated  by  the  President  whenever  he 
"finds  and  proclaims  that  such  action  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  national  interest.  In  author¬ 
izing  the  purchase  and  importation  of  sugar 
from  foreign  countries  under  this  paragraph, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to 
those  countries  purchasing  United  States 
agricultural  commodities. 

“‘(5)  Sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  the  total  quantity  is 
not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar  from 
the  countries  either  named  or  determined  by 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  he  may  authorize  for  purchase 
for  direct  consumption  from  such  countries 
such  part  of  such  quantity  of  sugar  as  he 
determines  may  be  required  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  in  the  United 
States. 

“‘(6)  Sugar  shall  not  be  authorized  for 
purchase  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection  from  any  foreign  country  which 
imports  sugar  unless,  in  the  preceding  and 
current  calendar  year,  its  aggregate  exports 
of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  equal  or  exceed  its  aggregate  imports 
of  sugar. 


“‘(d)  Whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign 
country  with  a  quota  or  proration  thereof 
of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  fails  to  fill  such  quota  or  proration 
by  more  than  10  per  centum  and  at  any 
time  during  such  year  the  world  price  of 
sugar  exceeds  the  domestic  price,  the  quota 
or  proration  thereof  for  such  country  for 
subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such 
country  failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration 
thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  force 
majeure  or  finds  that  such  reduction  would 
be  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
Any  reduction  hereunder  shall  be  prorated 
in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated 
under  section  204. 

“‘(e)  If  a  foreign  country  imports  sugar, 
it  may  not  export  sugar  to  the  United  States 
to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  any 
year  unless,  in  both  the  preceding  and  cur¬ 
rent  calendar  years,  its  aggregate  exports  of 
sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  equal  or  exceed  its  aggregate  imports 
of  sugar.  If  sugar  is  exported  to  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  country  in  any  year 
in  violation  of  this  subsection  (e),  the  quota 
or  proration  thereof  for  such  foreign  coun¬ 
try  for  subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  three  times  the  lesser  of 
(i)  the  amount  of  such  country’s  excess  of 
imports  of  sugar  over  its  exports  of  sugar  to 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  or  current  calendar  year, 
in  whichever  year  an  excess  or  the  larger 
excess  occurs,  or  (ii)  the  amount  of  sugar 
exported  to  the  United  States  by  such  coun¬ 
try  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof 
during  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  subsection  (e)  occurred. 

“‘(f)  The  quota  or  proration  thereof  or 
purchase  authorization  established  for  any 
foreign  country  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar 
produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown 
in  such  country.’ 

“Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  whether,  in  view  of 
the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  esti¬ 
mated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  mar¬ 
ketings  within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop 
sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area 
or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the 
quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  domes¬ 
tic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to 
market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area 
or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  prora¬ 
tions  for  foreign  countries  named  in  section 
202(c)(3)(A)  by  prorating  an  amount  of 
sugar  equal  to  the  deficit  so  determined  to 
such  countries  without  a  deficit  on  the  basis 
of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  the  prorations  for  such  countries 
then  in  effect:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  any 
such  deficit  shall  be  prorated  to  any  country 
not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share 
of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  section, 
he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 
such  basis  and  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  such  other  foreign  countries  named 
in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  as  he  determines  is 
required  to  fill  any  such  deficit:  Provided, 
That  no  such  apportionment  shall  be  made 
to  any  foreign  country  not  in  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  with  the  United  States.  If  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  named 
in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  can  fill  all  of  any 
such  deficit  whenever  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  202(c)  (4)  apply,  he  shall  add  such  un¬ 
filled  amount  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which 
may  be  purchased  pursuant  to  section  202 
(c)(4),  and  whenever  section  202(c)  (4)  does 
not  apply  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled 


amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign 
countries  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  as  he  determines  is  required 
to  fill  such  deficit. 

“‘(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  do¬ 
mestic  area  or  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by 
reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit 
existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  this  section.’ 

“Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  immediately  after  ‘sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane’  the  following:  ‘,  limited  in  any 
year  when  proportionate  shares  were  in  effect 
to  processings’. 

“(b)  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making 
such  allotments,  whenever  there  is  involved 
any  allotment  that  pertains  to  a  new  sugar- 
beet  processing  plant  or  factory  serving  a 
locality  having  a  substantial  sugarbeet 
acreage  for  the  first  time  or  that  pertains  to 
an  existing  sugarbeet  processing  plant  or 
factory  with  substantially  expanded  facili¬ 
ties  added  to  serve  farms  having  a  substan¬ 
tial  sugarbeet  acreage  for  the  first  time,  to 
take  into  consideration  in  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  process¬ 
ing,  past  marketings,  and  ability  to  market, 
the  need  of  establishing  an  allotment  which 
will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is 
necessary  for  reasonably  efficient  operation 
of  any  such  new  processing  plant  or  factory 
or  expanded  facilities  during  each  of  the  first 
two  years  of  its  operation.’ 

“Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  206.  The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in 
any  product  or  mixture,  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  is  the  same  or  essentially 
the  same  in  composition  and  use  as  a  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  which  was 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  any 
three  or  more  of  the  five  years  prior  to  1960 
without  being  subject  to  a  quota  under  this 
Act,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  and 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  that  the  actual  or  pro¬ 
spective  importation  or  bringing  into  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  such  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  substan¬ 
tially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act:  Provided ,  That  the 
sugar  and  liquid  sugar  in  any  other  product 
or  mixture  imported  or  brought  into  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  subject 
to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing 
in  of  the  sugar-containing  product  or  mix¬ 
ture  will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In 
determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospec¬ 
tive  importation  or  bringing  into  the  United 
States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-contain¬ 
ing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  con¬ 
tent  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation 
to  other  ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content 
of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 
use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to 
the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or 
prospective  volume  of  importations  relative 
to  past  importations,  and  other  pertinent 
information  which  will  assist  him  in  making 
such  determination.  Determinations  by  the 
Secretary  that  do  not  subject  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  a  product  or  mixture  to  a  quota, 
may  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  rulemaking  requirements 
of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  and  by  addressing  such  determinations 
in  writing  to  named  persons  and  serving  the 
same  upon  them  by  mail.  If  the  Secretary 
has  reason  to  believe  it  likely  that  the  sugar 
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or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture 
will  be  subject  to  a  quota  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section,  he  shall  make  any 
determination  provided  for  in  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  product  or  mixture  in 
conformity  with  the  rulemaking  require¬ 
ments  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.’ 

“Sec.  7.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii 
established  under  section  202  for  any  cal¬ 
endar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consump¬ 
tion  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
0.342  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determi¬ 
nation  for  such  year  issued  pursuant  to 
section  201. 

‘“(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  202  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1.5 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  determination 
for  such  year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201 : 
Provided,  That  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  and  thirty-three  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  such  direct-consumption  sugar 
shall  be  principally  of  crystalline  structure. 

“‘(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled 
by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“‘(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar  of  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  as  provided  under  section  201  of  the 
Philippine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of 
1955. 

“  ‘(e)  (1)  None  of  the  proration  established 
for  Cuba  under  section  202(c)(3)  for  any 
calendar  year  and  none  of  the  deficit  pro- 
rations  and  apportionments  for  Cuba  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by 
direct-consumption  sugar. 

“‘(2)  The  proration  or  allocation  estab¬ 
lished  for  each  foreign  country  which  re¬ 
ceives  a  proration  or  allocation  of  twenty 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  less  under 
section  202(c)(3),  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  direct-consumption  sugar 
entered  by  such  country  during  the  years 
1957,  1958,  and  1959.  None  of  the  proration 
or  allocation  established  for  each  foreign 
country  which  receives  a  proration  or  alloca¬ 
tion  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  under  section  202(c)(3), 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 
None  of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportion¬ 
ments  for  foreign  countries  established  un¬ 
der  section  204(a)  may  be  filed  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar. 

“‘(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  quotas  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  203  for  marketing  for  local  consumption 
in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

“‘(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of 
the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  enforcement  provisions  of  title 
II  applicable  thereto,  shall  continue  in  effect 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  408  of  this 
Act  unless  the  President  acting  thereunder 
specifically  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  na¬ 
tional  economic  or  other  emergency  exists 
with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which 
requires  the  suspension  of  direct-consump¬ 
tion  portions  of  the  quotas.’ 

“Sec.  8.  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  208.  A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for 
foreign  countries  for  each  calendar  year  is 
hereby  established  as  follows:  two  million 
gallons  of  sirup  of  cane  juice  of  the  type  of 
Barbados  molasses,  limited  to  liquid  sugar 
containing  soluble  nonsugar  solids  (ex¬ 
cluding  any  foreign  substances  that  may 
have  been  added  or  developed  in  the  prod¬ 
uct)  of  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
soluble  solids,  which  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
component  of  any  direct-consumption  sugar 
but  is  to  be  used  as  molasses  without  sub¬ 


stantial  modification  of  its  characteristics 
after  importation,  except  that  the  President 
is  authorized  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
liquid  sugar  from  any  foreign  country  which 
he  shall  designate  whenever  he  finds  and 
proclaims  that  such  action  is  required  by  the 
national  interest.’ 

“Sec.  9.  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  last  three  words 
of  subsection  (a)  the  words  ‘or  proration’; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  word  ‘proration’ 
in  subsection  (d)  the  words  ‘or  allocation’ 
and  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub¬ 
section  (d)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof;  and  (3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(e)  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘(e)  Prom  bringing  or  importing  into  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  consumption  therein,  any 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarbeets  grown  in  any  area  other 
than  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  continental 
United  States.’ 

“Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  two 
sentences  thereof. 

“(b)  Section  211(c)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  ‘The  quota  established  for  any 
domestic  sugar -producing  area  may  be  filled 
only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced 
from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such 
area.’ 

“Sec.  11.  Section  212  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  ‘alcohol,’  in 
clause  (4)  thereof  the  following:  ‘includ¬ 
ing  all  polyhydric  alcohols,’. 

“Sec.  12.  A  new  section  213  is  added  and 
inserted  immediately  after  section  212  of 
such  Act  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  213.  (a)  An  import  fee  established 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  importing  into  the  continental 
United  States  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c)  of  this 
Act.  Such  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
applying  to  the  Secretary  for  entry  and  re¬ 
lease  of  sugar.  Such  payment  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

“‘(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  currently  prevailing  price  for  raw 
sugar  for  the  United  States  market  exceeds 
the  market  price  which  he  determines,  from 
available  information,  prevails  for  raw  sugar 
of  foreign  countries  which  may  be  imported 
into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c),  he  shall 
establish  an  import  fee  in  such  amount 
as  he  determines  from  time  to  time  will  ap¬ 
proximate  the  amount  by  which  a  domestic 
price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  ful¬ 
fill  the  domestic  price  objective  set  forth  in 
section  201,  would  exceed  the  market  price 
for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New 
York,  and  most-favored-nation  tariff)  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  which  may  be  imported  into 
the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c).  Such  fee 
shall  be  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value, 
basis,  and  shall  be  applied  uniformly  to  sugar 
purchased  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  of  section  202(c). 

“‘(c)  As  a  condition  for  importing  sugar 
into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  202(c)  and  sec¬ 
tion  204(a)  of  this  Act,  an  import  fee  shall 
be  paid  to  the  United  States  during  the 
years  1962,  1963,  and  1964,  which  fee  in  each 
such  year  shall  be  respectively  10,  20,  and  30 
per  centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  from  time  to  time  will  ap¬ 
proximate  the  amount  by  which  a  domestic 
price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill 
the  domestic  price  objective  set  forth  in 
section  201  would  exceed  either  the  prevail¬ 
ing  market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted 
for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored- 
nation  tariff)  of  foreign  countries  which  may 
be  imported  into  the  continental  United 
States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
202(c),  or  whenever  paragraph  (4)  of  sec¬ 


tion  202(c)  does  not  apply,  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted 
for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored- 
nation  tariff).  The  fee  provided  for  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  imposed  on  a  per  pound, 
raw  value,  basis,  and  shall  be  applied  uni¬ 
formly,  except  that  the  import  fee  imposed 
on  any  direct-consumption  sugar  during  the 
years  1962,  1963,  and  1964,  shall  be  respec¬ 
tively  0.1,  0.2,  and  0.3  of  one  cent  per  pound 
more  than  the  import  fee  imposed  on  raw 
sugar  under  this  paragraph. 

“‘(d)  The  funds  collected  as  import  fees 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.’ 

“Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  language  ‘in 
excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the 
farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  ‘in  excess 
of  the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm,  if 
farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary’. 

“(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  out  the  language  ‘for  the  farm, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  ‘for  the 
farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary,’. 

“(c)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

“'(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  that  the  production  of  sugar  from 
any  crop  of  suga-beets  or  sugarcane  will  be 
greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable 
the  area  to  meet  the  quota,  and  provide  a 
normal  carryover  inventory,  as  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar 
year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the 
sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would  be 
marketed,  he  shall  establish  proportionate 
shares  for  farms  in  such  area  as  provided  in 
this  subsection.  In  determining  the  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the 
Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the 
past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets 
and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for 
the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (with¬ 
in  proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and 
the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane. 

“  ‘(2)  The  Secretary  may  also,  in  lieu  of 
or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors,  take 
into  consideration  with  respect  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  beet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  produc¬ 
tion  history  of  the  person  who  was  a  farm 
operator  in  the  base  period,  in  establishing 
farm  proportionate  shares  in  any  State  or 
substantial  portion  thereof  in  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  sugarbeet  produc¬ 
tion  is  organized  generally  around  persons 
rather  than  units  of  land,  other  than  a 
State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  wherein 
pe-sonal  sugarbeet  production  history  of 
farm  operators  was  not  used  generally  prior 
to  1962  in  establishing  farm  proportionate 
shares.  In  establishing  proportionate  shares 
for  farms  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area, 
the  Secretary  may  fi  st  allocate  to  States 
(except  acreage  reserved)  the  total  acreage 
required  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota 
and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “national 
sugarbeet  acreage  requirement”)  on  the  basis 
of  the  acreage  history  of  sugarbeet  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  ability  to  produce  sugarbeets  for 
extraction  of  sugar  in  each  State. 

“‘(3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage 
for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  pro¬ 
ducers  by  regulations  generally  similar  to 
those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  require¬ 
ment  established  by  him  the  acreage  required 
to  yield  65,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar. 
The  acreage  so  reserved  shall  be  distributed 
on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis,  when  it  can 
be  utilized,  to  farms  without  regard  to  any 
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other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  areas 
within  States  determined  by  him  and  shall 
be  withheld  from  such  other  allocations  until 
it  can  be  so  utilized:  Provided,  however, 
That  beginning  with  1966,  the  total  acreage 
previously  reserved  and  not  used,  plus  that 
reserved  in  the  current  year,  shall  not  exceed 
the  acreage  required  to  produce  100,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  At  the  time  the 
Secretary  distributes  the  sugarbeet  acreage 
reserve  for  any  year,  which  determination  of 
distribution  shall  be  made  as  far  in  advance 
of  such  year  as  practicable,  such  distribu¬ 
tion  shall  thereby  be  committed  to  be  in 
effect  for  the  year  in  which  production  of 
sugarbeets  is  scheduled  to  commence  in  a 
locality  or  localities  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  receive  such  reserves  for  such  year, 
such  determination  of  distribution  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  final,  and  such  commit¬ 
ment  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  shall 
be  irrevocable  upon  issuance  of  such  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Secretary  by  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register;  except  that  if  the  Sec¬ 
retary  finds  in  any  case  that  construction  of 
sugarbeet  processing  facilities  and  the  con¬ 
tracting  for  processing  of  sugarbeets  has  not 
proceeded  in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
representations  made  to  him  as  a  basis  for 
his  determination  of  distribution  of  the 
sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  he  shall  revoke 
such  determination  in  accordance  with  and 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
such  findings.  In  determining  distribution 
of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  and  when¬ 
ever  proposals  are  made  to  construct  sugar- 
beet  processing  facilities  in  two  or  more 
localities  where  sugarbeet  production  is 
scheduled  to  commence  in  the  same  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  base  his  determination  and 
selection  upon  the  firmness  of  capital  com¬ 
mitment,  suitability  for  growing  sugarbeets, 
the  proximity  of  other  mills,  need  for  a  cash 
crop  or  a  replacement  crop,  and  accessibility 
to  sugar  markets,  and  the  relative  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  localities  under  such  criteria. 
Whenever  there  is  no  interest  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  new  facility  to  commence  production 
in  a  certain  year,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
consideration  to  proposals,  if  any,  to  sub¬ 
stantially  expand  existing  factory  facilities 
and  in  such  event  he  shall  base  his  determi¬ 
nation  of  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet  acre¬ 
age  reserve  on  the  aforementioned  criteria 
and  the  extent  of  the  proposed  substantial 
expansion  or  expansions.  If  proportionate 
shares  are  in  effect  in  the  two  years  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  year  for  which  the 
sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  is  committed  for 
any  locality,  the  acreage  of  proportionate 
shares  established  for  farms  in  such  locality 
in  each  of  such  two  years  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  smaller  of  the  acreage  committed  to 
such  farms  or  the  acreage  required  to  yield 
50,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  based 
upon  the  yield  expectancy  initially  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Secretary  in  distributing  the 
sugarbeet  acerage  reserve  to  such  locality. 

“  ‘(4)  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugar- 
beet  acreage  requirement  to  States  for  sugar- 
beet  production,  as  well  as  the  distribution 
of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  after  investiga¬ 
tion  and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an 
informal  public  hearing. 

“‘(5)  In  determining  farm  proportionate 
shares,  the  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  protect  the  interests  of  new  producers 
and  small  producers  and  the  interest  of  pro¬ 
ducers  who  are  cash  tenants,  share  tenants, 
adherent  planters,  or  sharecroppers  and  of 
the  producers  in  any  local  producing  area 
whose  past  production  has  been  adversely, 
seriously,  and  generally  affected  by  drought, 
storm,  flood,  freeze,  disease,  insects,  or  other 
similar  abnormal  and  uncontrollable  condi¬ 
tions. 

“‘(6)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
it  necessary  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  subsection  in  an  area  where  farm  pro¬ 
portionate  shares  are  established  in  terms  of 


sugarcane  acreage,  he  may  consider  acreage 
of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  on  the  farm 
in  addition  to  past  production  of  sugarcane 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar  in  determining 
proportionate  shares  as  heretofore  provided 
in  this  subsection;  and  whenever  acreage  of 
sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  is  considered  in 
determining  farm  proportionate  shares,  acre¬ 
age  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  shall  be 
included  in  determining  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  301(b)  of  this  Act,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provisions  of  section 
301(b). 

“‘(7)  For  the  purposes  of  establishing 
proportionate  shares  hereunder  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  encourage  wise  use  of  land  resources, 
foster  greater  diversification  of  agricultural 
production,  and  promote  the  conservation  of 
soil  and  water  resources  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Secretary,  on  application  of  any  owner  of  a 
farm  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  hereby  authorized, 
whenever  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  to  facilitate  the  sale  or  rental 
of  land  for  other  productive  purposes,  to 
transfer  the  sugarcane  production  record  for 
any  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  in  Puerto  Rico 
owned  by  the  applicant  to  any  other  parcel 
or  parcels  of  land  owned  by  such  applicant 
in  Puerto  Rico.’ 

“Sec.  14.  Section  404  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  ',  fees’  after  the  word 
‘penalties’  in  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

“Sec.  15.  Section  408  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  subsection 
(b)  thereof  and  inserting  the  following  new 
subsections  (b)  and  (c) : 

“‘(b)  In  the  evert  the  President,  in  his 
discretion,  determines  that  any  foreign 
country  having  a  quota  or  receiving  any  au¬ 
thorization  under  this  Act  to  import  sugar 
into  the  United  States,  has  been  or  is  allo¬ 
cating  the  distribution  of  such  quota  or 
authorization  within  that  country  so  as  to 
discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  suspend  the  quota  or  other 
authorization  of  that  country  until  such 
time  as  he  has  received  assurances,  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  him,  that  the  discrimination  will  not 
be  continued.  Any  quantity  so  suspended 
shall  be  authorized  for  purchase  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(c)  (4) ,  or  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
section  204(a),  whichever  procedure  is 
applicable. 

“‘(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President 
determines  that  a  nation  or  a  political  sub¬ 
division  thereof  has  hereafter  (1)  national¬ 
ized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized  the 
ownership  or  control  of  the  property  of 
United  States  citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon 
or  enforced  against  such  property  or  the 
owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  othei 
exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  op¬ 
erational  conditions  not  imposed  or  enforced 
with  respect  to  property  of  a  like  nature 
owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or 
the  nationals  of  any  government  other  than 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  failed  within  six  months  following  the 
taking  of  action  in  either  of  such  categories 
to  take  steps  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  appropriate  and  adequate  to  remedy 
such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obliga¬ 
tions  under  international  law  toward  such 
citizens,  including  the  prompt  payment  to 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  so 
nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise 
seized,  or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the 
question  in  dispute  to  arbitration  or  con¬ 
ciliation  in  accordance  with  procedures  un¬ 
der  which  a  final  and  binding  decision  or 
settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  payment 
or  arrangements  with  the  owners  for  such 
payment  made  within  twelve  months  follow¬ 
ing  such  submission,  the  President  shall 
suspend  any  quota,  proration  of  quota,  or 
authorization  to  purchase  and  import  sugar 
under  this  Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being 
taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be 


authorized  for  purchase  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  202(c)(4),  or  ap¬ 
portioned  in  accordance  with  section  204(a) 
whichever  procedure  is  applicable.’ 

"Sec.  16.  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
‘June  30’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘De¬ 
cember  31’  and  by  striking  out  ‘1962’  in  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘1966’. 

“Sec.  17.  Section  413  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Sugar  Aot  of  1948 
and  the  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937)  is 
repealed. 

“Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  4501(c)  (relating  to 
termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘December  31,  1962’  in  each  place 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  'June  30,  1967’. 

"(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund 
of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
‘December  31,  1962’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘June  30,  1967’  and  by  striking  out 
‘March  31,  1963’  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  ‘September  30,  1967’. 

“Sec.  19.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  January  1,  1962. 

“(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
6  and  section  12  of  this  Act  shall  each  be¬ 
come  effective  on  the  date  stated  in  regula¬ 
tions  implementing  each  of  such  sections 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  or 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whichever  is  earlier.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Paul  C.  Jones, 

Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Clifford  G.  McIntire, 

Charles  M.  Teague, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Robert  S.  Kerr, 

Russell  B.  Long, 

George  A.  Smathers, 

John  J.  Williams, 

Frank  Carlson, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill 
and  substituted  language  which  differed  from 
the  House  bill  in  several  major  respects. 
The  Senate  amendment  generally  retained 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  relating  to 
quotas  for  domestic  areas  and  the  proration 
of  deficits. 

The  Senate  amendment  differed  substan¬ 
tially  from  the  House  bill  in  its  handling  of 
the  foreign  portion  of  the  quota.  It  con¬ 
tinued  unchanged  the  quotas  of  foreign 
countries  at  the  level  provided  in  existing 
law  except  to  reduce  the  Cuban  quota  by  the 
amount  which  had  been  added  to  domestic 
quotas.  It  provided  that  a  quantity  of  sugar 
equal  to  that  withdrawn  from  Cuba  (or  from 
any  other  quota  country  with  which  the 
United  States  broke  off  diplomatic  relations) 
should  be  purchased  on  the  world  market 
and  subject  to  an  import  fee  which  would 
return  to  importers  only  the  world  market 
price.  It  further  provided  that  sugar  im- 
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ported  from  countries  assigned  specific 
Quotas  would  be  subject  to  an  import  fee 
which  would  recapture  a  cumulative  20  per¬ 
cent  each  year  of  the  difference  between  the 
world  price  and  the  domestic  price  of  sugar, 
adding  up  to  complete  recapture  of  this 
difference  in  5  years. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  refined  sugar  would  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as 
under  existing  law  except  that  importations 
of  refined  sugar  from  Cuba  would  have  been 
reduced  by  125,000  tons  and  the  balance  of 
the  Cuban  white  sugar  authorization  would 
not  have  been  imported  as  long  as  Cuba  is 
not  permitted  to  fill  its  quota.  The  House 
bill  contained,  in  view  of  the  increased  raw 
sugar  quotas,  more  substantial  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  refined  sugar. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  designed  to 
prevent  foreign  countries  discriminating 
against  U.S.  citizens  in  allocating  or  distrib¬ 
uting  its  quota  among  exporters  in  such 
country  and  to  penalize  quota  countries 
which  expropriate  the  property  of  American 
citizens  without  adequate  compensation. 
Also,  the  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
the  House  provision  authorizing  the  return 
to  sugar  exporters  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  the  import  fees  which  were  assessed 
against  them  in  1960  and  1961. 

Following  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
substitute  for  the  Senate  amendment  which 
has  been  agreed  to  in  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  and  is  recommended  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  conference  report. 

1.  Extends  the  act  to  December  31,  1966, 
with  respect  to  domestic  areas  and  the 
Philippines  and  to  December  31,  1964,  with 
respect  to  quotas  for  other  foreign  countries. 

2.  Provides  that,  when  domestic  require¬ 
ments  are  at  the  present  level  of  9.7  million 
tons,  the  U.S.  sugar  market  will  be  supplied 
as  follows: 

(a)  By  increasing  the  quotas  for  domestic 
sugar-producing  areas  by  about  625,000  tons 
and  in  addition  assigning  those  domestic 
areas  65  percent  of  increases  in  consumption 
as  compared  to  55  percent  under  current 
legislation.  The  quotas  for  each  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  sugar-producing  areas  under  current 
legislation  and  as  provided  in  the  conference 
agreement  are  as  follows: 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Area 

Present 

legislation 

Conference 

agreement 

Domfistin  beet,  sugar 

2, 110, 627 
649, 460 
1,117,936 
1,231,682 
16,  795 

2, 650, 000 
895, 000 
1,110, 000 
1, 140,  000 
15, 000 

Mainland  cane  sngar_ 

Hawaii  .. 

Puerto  Rico  _ 

Virgin  Islands 

Total 

5, 186,  500 

5,  810, 000 

The  quotas  for  the  domestic  areas  were 
identical  in  the  House  and  Senate  language. 

The  assignments  to  the  domestic  areas  are 
effective  during  the  life  of  this  act,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1966. 

(b)  By  assigning  a  quota  of  1,050,000  tons 
to  the  Philippines,  effective  until  December 
31,  1966.  There  will  be  no  premium  recap¬ 
ture  on  the  Philippine  quota. 

(c)  By  assigning  quotas  totaling  1,205,000 
tons  to  foreign  suppliers,  other  than  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines,  to  be  effective  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1964,  on  approximately  the  following 
basis : 


Country:  Tons 

Peru - 190,000 

Dominican  Republic _  190,  000 

Mexico -  190,  000 

Brazil -  180,000 

British  West  Indies _  90,  000 

Australia -  40’  000 

Republic  of  China _  35  000 

French  West  Indies _  3o[  000 


Country :  Tons 

Colombia _  30,  000 

Nicaragua _ _  25,  000 

Costa  Rica _  25,  000 

India _  20,  000 

Ecuador _  25,  000 

Haiti _  20,  000 

Guatemala _  20,  000 

South  Africa _  20,  000 

Panama _  15,  000 

El  Salvador _  10,  000 

Paraguay _  10,  000 

British  Honduras _  10,  000 

Fiji  Islands _ _  10,000 

Netherlands _  10,  000 

Other  countries _  11,  332 


With  respect  to  these  foreign  country 
quotas,  there  will  be  a  cumulative  reduction 
of  10  percent  each  year  in  the  premium  per¬ 
mitted  over  world  prices.  The  import  fee 
will  be  10  percent  of  the  difference  between 
the  world  price  and  the  U.S.  price  in  the 
period  during  1962  in  which  this  provision 
is  effective,  20  percent  in  1963,  and  30  per¬ 
cent  in  1964. 

(d)  By  reserving  a  quota  of  approximately 
1,635,000  tons  for  Cuba  when  that  nation 
again  becomes  a  free  and  independent  na¬ 
tion.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  are  not  in  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations,  the  amount  of  this  Cuban  reserve 
will  be  purchased  from  any  countries  with 
which  we  are  in  diplomatic  relations  on  a 
“global  quota”  basis  with  full  recapture  of 
the  difference  between  the  world  price  and 
the  U.S.  price,  with  special  consideration 
to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
to  those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

The  committee  will  observe  with  interest 
the  operation  of  this  global  quota  purchase 
program  and  requests  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  provide  it  with  monthly  re¬ 
ports  on  all  operations  under  this  provision 
of  the  Sugar  Act. 

3.  Revises  the  formula  provided  in  section 
201  of  the  act  to  employ  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  and  the  USDA  parity  index,  as  they 
were  related  in  the  years  1957  to  1959,  as  a 
guide  to  the  fairness  of  prices  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers. 

4.  Stipulates  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  order  to  make  available  acreage 
for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry,  reserve  each  year,  from  the  na¬ 
tional  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement,  not 
in  excess  of  the  acreage  required  to  yield 
63,000  tons,  which  represents  a  reserve 
amounting  to  the  average  production  of  ap¬ 
proximately  26,000  acres.  This  reserve  would 
be  distributed  to  farms  without  regard  to 
other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  to 
areas  within  States.  The  sugarbeet  acreage 
reserve  would  be  available  for  distribution  to 
new  growers  supplying  a  new  factory  in  a 
new  area,  and  it  is  contemplated  that  this 
would  enable  the  establishment  of  one  new 
factory  each  year  with  two  factories  in  each 
third  year.  The  bill  as  agreed  upon  in  con¬ 
ference  also  clarifies  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  the  Secretary  would  establish 
grower  proportionate  shares  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  authority  to  consider  the  sugarbeet 
production  history  of  farm  operations  in  lieu 
of  or  in  addition  to  the  sugarbeet  produc¬ 
tion  history  of  land  units,  in  regions  where 
the  Secretary  determines  that  sugarbeet 
production  is  organized  generally  around  per¬ 
sons  rather  than  units  of  land  and  where 
personal  history  was  generally  used  prior  to 
1962.  The  conferees  stipulated  that  no  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  bill  agreed  upon  could  be 
deemed  to  deny  the  Secretary  authority  to 
make  State  allocations  with  respect  to  cane 
sugar  as  well  as  to  beet  sugar. 

5.  Places  limitations  on  direct-consump¬ 
tion  sugar  substantially  similar  to  those  in 
the  House  bill.  This  would  limit  the  direct- 
consumption  sugar  that  may  be  entered 
from  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Re¬ 


public  of  the  Philippines  to  the  average  en¬ 
tries  during  the  years  1957-59  of  such 
sugar  from  countries  which  receive  a  prora¬ 
tion  of  20,000  tons  or  less.  No  direct-con¬ 
sumption  imports  would  be  permitted  from 
countries,  other  than  the  Philippines,  with 
quotas  of  more  than  20,000  tons.  Provides 
that  replacement  supplies  of  sugar  author¬ 
ized  for  importation  in  lieu  of  quotas  of 
countries  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States,  such  as  Cuba,  shall  be  in 
raw  sugar  so  long  as  raw  sugar  is  reasonably 
available  from  all  authorized  sources  com¬ 
bined.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  raw  sugar 
is  not  reasonably  available,  he  may  authorize 
the  purchase  of  direct-consumption  sugar  as 
required. 

6.  Provides  that  a  deficit  in  the  quota  or 
proration  for  any  domestic  area  or  foreign 
country  would  be  prorated,  in  accordance 
with  their  basic  quotas  or  prorations,  to 
quota  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  and  which 
are  able  to  fill  such  deficit.  If  these  countries 
cannot  fill  all  of  such  deficit,  the  remainder 
would  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  to 
nonquota  countries  with  which  we  are  in 
diplomatic  relations. 

7.  Provides  that  any  nation  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  which  hereafter  unlaw¬ 
fully  expropriates  American-owned  prop¬ 
erty  or  otherwise  seriously  discriminates 
against  such  property  and  fails  to  take 
remedial  action  within  a  reasonable  time 
will  have  its  quota,  proration,  or  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  import  sugar  suspended.  Further 
provides  that  if  the  President,  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  finds  that  any  nation  discriminates 
against  U.S.  citizens  in  its  sugar  program,  he 
shall  suspend  the  quota  or  other  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  such  nation. 

8.  Provides  that  quotas  apply  to  the  sugar 
content  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or 
mixture  which  does  not  have  a  recent  history 
of  importation  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
importation  will  not  substantially  interfere 
with  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act. 
The  Secretary  may  also  apply  quotas  to  the 
sugar  content  of  any  sugar-containing  prod¬ 
uct  or  mixture  that  has  a  history  of  im¬ 
portation  in  recent  years  if  he  finds  that  im¬ 
portation  of  the  product  or  mixture  will  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  act. 

9.  Sets  up  a  small  liquid  sugar  quota  to 
permit  the  importation  of  sirup  of  cane  juice 
of  the  type  of  Barbados  molasses  and  elimi¬ 
nates  other  liquid  sugar  quotas. 

10.  Prohibits  the  importation  into  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands  of  any  sugar  not  produced  in 
domestic  areas  and  only  sugar  produced  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  would  be  eligible  to  be 
brought  into  the  continental  United  States 
within  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  House  conferees  reluctantly  receded 
on  the  provision  which  provided  for  a  refund 
of  approximately  $22  million  to  the  Govern-* 
ment  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  including 
the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  an 
American-owned  company.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  while  the  claim  was  meritorious 
the  refund  of  the  amount  involved  should 
not  be  authorized  in  this  bill,  but  might 
very  well  be  appropriately  considered  in 
separate  legislation. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Paul  C.  Jones, 

Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Clifford  G.  McIntire, 
Charles  M.  Teague, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  \ 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  a' 
sence  was  granted  to: 
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Fong  \ 

Mundt 

Fulbrigut 

Muskie 

Gore  \ 

Neuberger 

Hartke  \ 

Prouty 

Hayden  \ 

Proxmire 

Hickenlooper  \ 

Randolph 

Hickey 

'Robertson 

Hill 

Russell 

Holland 

ScOtt 

Humphrey 

Smathers 

Jackson 

Smith,  Mass. 

Javits 

Smith/Maine 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Keating 

Stennls  \ 

Long,  Hawaii 

Symington*. 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge  \ 

McCarthy 

Thurmond  \ 

McCleUan 

Tower 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Moss 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
^unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
je  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection - 

mK.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ob¬ 
ject.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heKrd;  and  the  clerk  will  resume 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  calPof  the  roll,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Aiken 
Anderson 
Bartlett 
Bennett 
Bible 
Boggs 
Bush 
Butler 
Byrd,  Ya. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Capehart 
Carroll 
Case 
Church 
Clark 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dirksen 
Douglas 
Dworshak 
Ellender 
Ervin 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  that 
portion  of  the  committee  amendment 
which  would  insert  a  section  3,  begin¬ 
ning  on  page  2,  line  15,  and  ending  on 
page  3,  line  10. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
another  amendment  which  comes  to  the 
Senate  without  a  public  hearing  hav¬ 
ing  been  held  upon  it.  It  was  decided 
upon  in  executive  session  after  a  very 
brief  statement  on  Wednesday  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
very  brief  consideration  yesterday  by 
those  members  of  the  committee  who 
were  present. 

The  pending  amendment,  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  Senate  rejected  a  short 
while  ago,  and  the  amendment  which 
will  follow,  in  my  judgment,  would  ser  ' 
Jously  weaken  the  Renegotiation  Act/ 
The  pending  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  there  could  be  no  renegotia¬ 
tion  of  profits  on  articles  of  a  so-called 
“standard  commercial  nature/  which 
are  leased  to  the  Government/  Leasing 
has  become  a  greater  and  greater  prac¬ 
tice  since  it  was  started  nymy  years  ago 
by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  That 
company  used  leasing  >as  a  method  of 
maintaining  a  monoi/ly.  It  would  not 
sell  its  machinery. 

Leasing  has  been  carried  on  very  ex¬ 
tensively  by  the /International  Business 
Machines  Corp/ which  has  leased  to  the 
Government  /very  wide  variety  of  elec¬ 
tronic  data/processing  machinery  and 
punchcard/  machinery.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  paying  rents,  not  prices,  for  this 
equipm/nt. 

Th/ngures  which  I  have  gathered  in¬ 
dicate  that  for  data  processing  and 
punchcard  machinery  and  equipment 
the  Government  last  year  paid  no  less 
/than  $225  million.  I  think  it  is  most 


conservative  to  say  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  spending  at  least  $500  million 
annually  for  leased  equipment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  quite  im¬ 
pressed  by  what  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  says  about  data  processing  and 
punchcard  machinery  and  equipment. 

A  great  deal  of  the  ever-expanding  air 
traffic  control  system  equipment  sooner 
or  later  will  be  monitored  by  machines 
such  as  those. 

While  those  machines  might  take  the 
terminology  of  ordinary  commercial 
items,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  once  one 
starts  to  use  the  data  processing  or 
punchcard  machines  for  records  and 
cards  by  the  millions,  a  lease  for  2  or  3 
machines  becomes  absolutely  necessary? 
In  order  for  the  records  and  cards  to  be 
operative,  only  that  particular  type  of 
standard  commercial  machine  can  be 
used.  The  Government  then  becomes 
completely  and  totally  locked  in,  at  thb 
mercy  of  whatever  contract  for  lease  can 
be  made.  / 

If  we  should  exempt  these  ma/nines 
frbm  renegotiation,  to  provide  a  /nonop- 
olyWith  x-espect  to  them,  alj/the  de¬ 
partments  which  have  work  0T  this  na¬ 
ture  could  not  depart  from  use  of  organ¬ 
ized  installations  of  this  ty/e  of  machine, 
on  a  nationwide  basis;  smd  would  that 
not  be  a  severe  handicap  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment?  \  / 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma* 

Mr.  BENNETT/YMr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?/ 

Mr.  DOUG/ AS.  Mrst  I  wish  to  an¬ 
swer  the  Sc/ator  frorrtyOklahoma. 

I  thank/the  Senator  Srom  Oklahoma. 

I  am  noy  an  expert  on  electronic  data 
processing  machines,  but  \rom  what  I 
undei/tand  of  them  the  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect/  Once  an  organization  snorts  using 
a  system  it  is  almost  impossiblerto  shift 
another  system  or  to  another  con¬ 
tactor.  \ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  Vill 

the  Senator  yield?  \ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena 

tor  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
for  an  article  to  qualify  as  a  “standaid 
commercial  article”  and  to  be  subject  to 
the  exemption,  the  amendment  provides 
that  at  least  35  percent  of  the  identical 
article  must  have  been  leased  or  sold 
outside  the  Government? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or  under  non- 
negotiable  terms. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Or  under  non- 
negotiable  terms. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Most  of  the  data 
processing  equipment  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  referred  is 
specifically  engineered  for  particular 
jobs.  The  figures  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  referred  at  least  include 
the  special  equipment  which  has  been 
developed,  which  would  not  qualify.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  all  the  IBM 


machinery  could  qualify  as  a  “standard 
commercial  article,”  because  most/if  it 
is  engineered  for  a  specific  application 
and  a  specific  customer.  / 

We  have  discussed  this  question  long 
enough.  It  is  obvious  to  mg:  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  does  /lot  like  the 
amendment.  I  suggest  t/at  the  ques¬ 
tion  be  brought  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr/President,  may 
I  finish  my  address  jathout  being  shut 
off  by  the  Senator  from  Utah?  I  had 
not  finished  my  r /narks  when  I  yielded 
to  the  Senator.  / 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Did  I  attempt  to 
shut  the  Senator  off? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  did, 
he  will  not  be  successful.  But  I  am 
ready  to  believe  that  was  not  his  inten¬ 
tion.  / 

I  think  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
many  complexities  in  regard  to  this 
qu/stion,  and  that  we  should  at  least 
/we  a  public  hearing  upon  it,  and  in- 
Ate  expert  witnesses  to  testify,  so  that 
adequate  evidence  may  be  taken.  The 
question  should  not  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  ex  parte  arguments.  It  may  be 
that  if  an  adequate  hearing  is  held  the 
Senator  from  Utah  will  be  proved  to  be 
correct,  although  I  do  not  believe  this 
will  be  the  case. 

We  certainly  do  not  have  sufficient 
evidence  at  present  to  indicate  that  he 
is  cori-ect.  It  seems  to  me  very  wise, 
therefore,  that  we  should  not  rush  this 
amendment  through  when  the  act  has 
operated  for  11  years  without  that  pro¬ 
vision. 

In  the  day  that  I  have  had  available 
to  study  the  matter,  I  have  collected 
some  evidence  on  what  the  rates  of 
profit  have  been  on  certain  equipment 
which  has  been  leased.  I  should  like 
to  state  that  material  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators  who  were  not  present  when  I 
originally  spoke. 

Let  us  consider  case  A,  in  which  there 
was  a  rental  of  microfilming  equipment. 
The  rental  price  was  $75,270.  The  profit 
was  $31,511.  The  profit  rate  was  42  per¬ 
cent. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  case  B, 
in  which  the  rentals  amounted  to 
$261,453.  The  profit  amounted  to  $142,- 
603.  The  profit  rate  was  54  percent. 

In  a  third  case,  which  we  shall  call 
cttse  C,  the  rental  income  amounted  to 
$l\91,203,  the  gross  profit  came  to 
$802*156,  or  a  profit  rate  of  67.3  percent. 

I  emphasize  that  this  rate  is  a  gross 
pi*ofit  rate  and  not  necessarily  a  net 
profit  race.  It  indicates,  however,  a  very 
high  rate  of  profit. 

In  a  fourth  case,  which  we  might  call 
case  D,  machinery  rentals  in  1951,  1952, 
and  1953  paid  by  the  Government  to  the 
company  amounted  to  $36,000,  $57,000, 
and  $59,000,  respectively,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  profit  of  $26,000,  $50,000,  and 
$50,000,  or  a  profit  rate  of  72  percent, 
87.6  percent,  and  84.1  percent. 

I  have  had  only  a  fev/hours  in  which 
to  collect  that  informatiortybut  I  submit 
that  this  information  is  sufficient  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  if  those  items  w&.e  exempt 
from  renegotiation,  as  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  do,  we  would  compel  the  tax¬ 
payers  in  those  instances  at  least,  pay 
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excessive  profits  to  those  concerns  which, 
becailse  of  patents  or  prestige,  are  able  to 
obtain\xcessively  high  lease  prices  from 
the  Government. 

I  see  no\advantage  in  the  proposal  of 
the  Senatorfrom  Utah. 

I  think  it  i/extremely  dangerous. 

Mr.  Preside^  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays. 

The  yeas  and  hays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr\President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  Jtm  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  an  \gency  installs, 
even  in  a  limited  way,  a  particular  brand 
of  data  processing  electronic  equipment 
and  later  finds  need  to  augment  greatly 
the  application  of  that  particular  pro¬ 
cess,  is  not  that  particular  bfcand  of 
equipment,  because  of  the  preparation 
of  the  punch  card  and  the  system^  al¬ 
most  locked  into  the  system? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  both  tl 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  ant 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]  are  correct  on  that  point,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  technique  of  the 
machine,  but  in  the  training  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  whole  staff  is  geared  to  that 
particular  type  of  machine. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  concerning  sec¬ 
tion  3.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson],  the  Senator  from  Montana  Mr. 
MansfieldI,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator/  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  /ell],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr/ Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Tex/s  [Mr.  Yar- 
boroughI  are  absent  or/  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  further  announce/that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico yf Mr.  Chavez],  the 
fi;om  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
ana  the  Senator7  from  Missouri  [  Mr 
Long  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

*  furJ\her  announce  that,  if  present 

Dakoto011?^/^  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 


from  Nevada  [Mr.  CannonI,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIR.KSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the 
ienators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and 
r.  Pearson!  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr,  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
brasiot  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
Calif oisiia  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the. 
Senator  \from  New  Hampshire  [Mj 
Murphy]  &re  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miliar], 
the  Senator  ^rom  Massachusetts/ [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  'and  the  Senate/  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  al§o  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  frhm  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  and  the  Senator  fi/an  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  are  detSy/ed  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting?/ th/Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Ali/tt],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [ M f.  Beall],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [MiYCarlson],  th^Senator 
from  Nebraska  /Mr.  Hruska],  thksena- 
tor  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelV  the 
Senator  fronl  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  ,\£he 
Senator  fyom  New  Hampshire  [1 
Murphy ]/the  Senator  from  Massachu* 
setts  [Mt.  Saltonstall],  and  the  Sena-' 
tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  would 
each/vote  “yea.” 

fe  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
n#ys  38,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 28 


NOT  VOTING — 33 


Aiken 

Dworshak 

Scott 

Bennett 

EUender 

Smathers 

Boggs 

Fong 

Smith,  Maine 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

Talmadge 

Butler 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Va. 

Keating 

Tower 

Capehart 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Curtis 

Prouty 

Dirksen 

Robertson 

NAYS— 38 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hickey 

Moss 

Bible 

Hill 

Muskie 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Case 

Javits 

Randolph 

Church 

Johnston 

Smith,  Mass. 

Clark 

Long,  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Symington 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Allott 

Gruening 

McNamara 

Beall 

Hart 

Miller 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Morton 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Murphy 

Carlson 

Kefauver 

Pastore 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Pearson  / 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Pell  /' 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Russell  / 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Wile/ 

Goldwater 

Mansfied 

Yarborough 

So  the  committee  amendqzent  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Resident,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recon/der  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY./ I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  tq/lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  Senate  may  have  some 
idea  of  how  much  longer  the  bill  will 
be  under/mnsideration,  I  have  consulted 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartj/G  ,  who  will  speak  in  opposition  to 
one  other  section  of  the  bill  which  is  in 
th/mature  of  a  committee  amendment. 
I /6k  unanimous  consent  that  the  debate 
m  that  section  of  the  bill  be  limited 
'to  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senate  has  disposed  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  export  control  bill, 
I  understand  that  probably  the  only  thing 
which  might  call  the  Senate  back  into 
session  tomorrow  is  the  possibility  of  an 
agreement  on  the  so-called  sugar  bill 
conference  report.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
quire  what  the  majority  leader  has  in 
mind  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  has  adjourned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  conferees 
on  the  sugar  bill  may  complete  their  work 
this  evening,  probably  soon.  If  that  were 
to  happen,  I  hope  the  Senate  might  act 
first  on  the  conference  report.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  House  will  be  in  session  to¬ 
morrow. 

I  have  also  been  told  by  the  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Mr.  Ball,  that  if  im¬ 
mediate  action  were  not  taken  on  the 
sugar  bill  conference  report,  there  would 
be  no  problem  so  far  as  the  Government 
is  concerned:  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  a  mass  movement  of  sugar  into  the 
American  market  under  terms  other  than 
the  Sugar  Act.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
my  intention  to  have  the  Senate  go  over 
until  Monday  noon.  But  I  shall  reserve 
a  decision  on  that  point  for  awhile  until 
we  know  what  action  the  conference 
committee  has  taken.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Senate  might  consider  the  conference 
report  on  the  sugar  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  program 
for  the  rest  of  the  day? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  proposed  to 
take  up  three  minor  bills  which  have 
been  cleared  with  the  leadership  on  both 
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sides  of  the  aisle.  They  are  relatively 
noncontroversial,  since  no  minority 
views  were  filed  with  respect  to  them. 
They  are: 

Calendar  No.  1628,  H.R.  8045,  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Hydrographic  Office  to 
U.S.  Naval  Oceanographic  Office; 

Calendar  No.  1629,  H.R.  8982,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  across 
the  Rio  Grande  at  or  near  Heath  Cross¬ 
ing,  Tex.;  and 

Calendar  No.  1630,  calendar  H.R.  9883, 
to  authorize  the  San  Benito  Internation¬ 
al  Bridge  Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Los  Indios,  Tex. 

The  first  bill  has  been  cleared  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services;  the  re¬ 
maining  two  bills  have  been  cleared  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Also,  we  shall  take  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  supplemental  air  carrier 
bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  bridge 
bills  provide  for  the  construction  of 
bridges  across  the  Rio  Grande  River, 
Tex.,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Do  they  con¬ 
tain  amendments  to  place  limitations  on 
the  franchises? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  One  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  perpetual  franchise,  with  no 
limitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  committee 
limited  the  franchises. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  those 
amendments  have  been  adopted  by  the 
committee,  as  I  understand  is  the  case, 

I  shall  raise  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendments 
have  been  adopted  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection,  so  long  as  the  franchises  con¬ 
tain  the  standard  limitations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  other 
item  is  the  conference  report  on  supple¬ 
mental  air  carriers,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  take  up  immediately. 

The  Senate  will  reconvene  on  Monday, 
at  noon,  and  take  up  the  so-called  medi¬ 
care  amendment,  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  proposed  to  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  take  it  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  Senator  has  outlined  is 
contingent  on  agreement  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
sugar  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
If  the  conferees  agree  to  a  report  on  the 
sugar  bill,  it  is  hoped  to  act  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report  tonight.  If  they  should 
agree  tonight,  and  the  House  were  to 
act  tomorrow,  I  would  propose  a  session 
tomorrow  to  act  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  sugar  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  that  there 
be  a  quorum  call  if  and  when  it  appears 
that  action  may  be  taken  on  the  sugar 
bill  conference  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  certainly 
have  a  quorum  call,  and  no  action  will 
be  taken  without  consultation  with  the 
minority  leader. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIERS— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1969)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  supplemental 
air  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will 
be  read  for  the  information  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  June  28,  1962,  pp.  11239- 
11241,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 

.is  a  unanimous  report  of  the  confj 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
supplemental  air  carrier  bill. 

iVegret  to  have  to  report  to /the  Sen 
ate  that  the  bill  as  agreed  upon  in  con 
ferenck  departs  quite  substantially  from 
the  economic  provisions  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  endorsed  on  two  occasions  in 
passing  thih.bill.  The  oonference  report 
contemplates^  supplemental  air  carrier 
industry  mucnvmoiy  limited  in  terms  of 
its  role  in  air  raapsportation  than  that 
which  was  envisaged  by  the  committee 
and  endorsed  bp thKSenate. 

The  conference  report  adopts  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  me  House\bill  limiting  the 
permanent/role  of  thesercarriers  to  char¬ 
ter  service.  The  Senatevbill  had  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  board  migh\issue  certifi¬ 
cates  jCo  these  carriers  permitting  them 
to  engage  in  individually  ticketed  op¬ 
erations  as  might  be  required  nv  public 
nvenience  and  necessity,  but  required 
fhe  board  to  impose  such  limitations  on 
certificates  as  are  necessary  to  insure 
that  individually  ticketed  operations  djd 
not  result  in  a  significant  diversion  a 
traffic  from  the  regularly  certificated 
route  carriers. 

This  amendment  was  included  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  diligence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  . 

I  am  convinced  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  would  have  produced  a 
stronger  supplemental  industry,  one  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
in  both  peace  and  war.  However,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  only  way 
legislation  could  be  obtained  was  by  ac¬ 
cepting  the  House  provision  limiting 
these  carriers  to  charter  operations. 
The  Senate  conferees  therefore  agreed 
to  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  pro¬ 
vided  the  House  agreed  to  an  amend¬ 
ment  making  temporary  provision  for 
limited  individually  ticketed  service  by 
supplemental  carriers  for  a  period  of  2 
years  from  the  date  of  passage  of  the 
act.  The  Senate  conferees  felt  that 
such  a  provision  was  essential  because 
many  supplemental  carriers  had  derived 
a  significant  proportion  of  their  rev¬ 
enues  from  individually  ticketed  opera¬ 


tions.  We  did  not  believe  that  it  Aas 
reasonable  to  expect  that  such  carriers 
could  immediately  convert  to  an  all¬ 
charter  operation  and  still  suynve. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in 
conference  provides  that  the/Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  may,  if  it  finds  such  au¬ 
thorization  to  be  in  the  .public  interest 
to  permit  an  orderly  transition  to  all¬ 
charter  operations,  authorize  a  supple¬ 
mental  earner  to  perform  individually 
ticketed  and  individually  way-billed 
services  for  a  2-year  period  subject  to 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations 
as  the  board  rnay  prescribe.  This  au¬ 
thority  is  subject  to  the  restriction  that 
the  annual/4ross  revenue  from  individ¬ 
ually  ticked  services  may  not  exceed 
the  average  annual  gross  revenue  from 
such  services  which  a  carrier  derived 
during  a  3 -year  period  ending  December 
31,  2961.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
comerees  that  the  authority  of  supple- 
ental  carriers  to  perform  individually 
ticketed  services  be  further  restricted  by 
the  Board  in  the  absence  of  some  special 
circumstances  requiring  it.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  it  is  intended  that  these  car¬ 
riers  be  permitted  to  perform  individ¬ 
ually  ticketed  services  provided  that  the 
revenues  therefrom  do  not  exceed  the 
statutory  maximum.  Some  discretion 
should  be  allowed  in  order  to  give  the 
carriers  a  fair  opportunity  to  adjust  their 
operations  to  an  all-charter  authority. 

The  charter  definition  contained  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  was  omitted 
from  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 
This  was  done  unilaterally  by  the  Senate 
conferees  because  of  the  decision  which 
had  been  made  on  individually  ticketed 
authority.  The  charter  definition  would 
have  operated  to  prohibit 'the  granting  of 
split  charters — that  is,  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  more  than  one  charter  group  in  a 
single  aircraft.  We  felt  that  the  Board 
should  be  left  free  to  determine  on  its 
merits  the  desirability  of  permitting  the 
supplemental  carriers  to  conduct  such 
charters,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
charter  business  will  ultimately  repre¬ 
sent  the  only  source  of  revenue  for  these 
carriers.  Another  reason  why  we  de¬ 
sired  to  leave  the  Board  sufficient  flexi¬ 
bility  so  that  it  might  permit  split  char¬ 
ters  was  the  effort  of  the  Defense  De- 
rtment  to  encourage  these  carriers  to 
acquire  modern  turbine-powered  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet. 
The  size  of  such  aircraft  makes  it  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  to  find  a  charter  group 
sufficiently  large  to  fill  an  entire  aircraft. 

In  contest  to  the  economic  provisions 
of  the  bill,  ram  happy  to  report  that  the 
essential  objectives  of  the  Senate  pro¬ 
visions  with  respect  to  minimum  service 
requirements,  standards  of  financial  fit¬ 
ness,  liability  insurance,  performance 
bonds,  and  the  filinkof  reports,  were  re¬ 
tained  in  the  substitute  agreed  to.  How¬ 
ever,  the  substitute  agreed  to  is  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects  more  stmt,  and  certain 
language  clarifications  of  urn  Senate  pro¬ 
visions  were  adopted  in  orabr  to  provide 
more  efficient  and  expeditious  adminis¬ 
trative  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  Nffir  cry 
from  that  which  the  Senate  conunittee 
recommended  and  which  the  Senate 
passed.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
its  advantages  far  outweigh  its  disad 
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vantages.  It  should  give  the  supple¬ 
mental  air  carriers  a  permanent  place  in 
the  aviation  community  and  permit  the 
Board  tehrestrict  its  membership  to  car¬ 
riers  who^e  managements  have  demon¬ 
strated  then:  willingness  and  ability  to 
conduct  safeNoperations  in  accordance 
with  the  Board's  regulations.  This  in¬ 
dustry  deserves  an  opportunity  to  grow 
and  develop  as  a  national  transportation 
asset,  and  this  can 'only  come  when  we 
put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  its 
legal  status  through  which  it  has  suffered 
for  so  many  years.  \ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in\he  Record, 
following  my  remarks,  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  explaining  in  full 
the  Engle  amendment.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  si 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Engle 
Section  3  of  S.  1969  would  amend  section 
401(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  so  as  to 
provide  that  any  carrier  other  than  a  supple¬ 
mental  carrier  may  make  charter  trips  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  type  of  service  provided 
in  its  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
authority.  This  amendment  is  designed  to 
and  does  grant  to  cargo  carriers  the  same 
authority  to  perform  charter  service  as  the 
passenger  carriers  now  enjoy.  Upon  amend¬ 
ment  of  section  401(e)  all  common  carriers 
will  have  the  same  authority  to  perform 
charters  for  passengers  and  for  cargo.  The 
cargo  carriers  are  merely  placed  upon  the 
same  legal  basis  as  the  passenger  carriers 
for  their  charter  operation  and  they  will 
become  subject  to  the  same  regulations  of 
the  Board  governing  other  common  carriers. 

Section  401(e)  as  presently  worded  has 
been  interpreted  to  limit  the  authority  of 
cargo  carriers  so  rts  to  preclude  them  from 
providing  charters  for  passengers.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  recognizing  the  necessity 
in  the  public  interest  of  charters  for  passen¬ 
gers  by  cargo  carriers,  has  granted,  under 
section  416  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act, 
exemptions  to  cargo  carriers  to  authorize 
cargo  carriers  to  perform  passenger  charter 
services,  particularly  for  the  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment.  The  committee  of  conference  has 
roundly  denounced  the  Board’s  excessive  use 
of  its  exemption  power  in  connection  with 
large-scale  charter  operations  generally.  The 
bill  before  us  is  designed  to  deal  generally 
with  the  problem  thus  posed.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  section  401(e)  deals  specifically  with 
the  elimination  of  the  need  for  exemptions 
pursuant  to  which  cargo  carriers  perfori 
charters  for  the  carriage  of  passengers. 

Authority  for  cargo  carriers  to  provide 
passenger  charters  is  vitally  needed  it i  the 
public  interest  and  for  national  defense. 
These  cargo  carriers  have  provided/the  ma¬ 
jor  civil  augmentation  airlift  for/the  Mili¬ 
tary  Air  Transport  Service  for/both  cargo 
and  passengers.  Since  1957  the  Appropri- 
£>10nS;  ^rmed  Services  and  /ther  Commit- 
tees  of  the  Congress  and  11/  Department  of 
Defense  have  recognized  UfeT  great  contribu- 
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other  air  carriers  combined.  These  carriers 
have  already  purchased  21  modem  turbine- 
powered  convertible  cargo  aircraft  at  a  capi¬ 
tal  cost  in  excess  of  $100  million.  These 
aircraft  are  all  committed  to  the  Civil  Re¬ 
serve  Air  Fleet.  Practically  all  of  them  now 
delivered  are  engaged  in  traffic  for  MATS — 
many  in  the  transportation  of  passengers. 

It  is  imperative,  if  these  aircraft  are  to  be 
continued  in  operation  and  are  to  be  avail¬ 
able  to  MATS,  that  these  cargo  carriers  be 
given  the  statutory  authority  to  perform 
passenger  charter  service  which  is  provided 
by  the  bill  here  before  us. 

Against  heavy  odds,  the  cargo  carriers  are 
building  an  air  cargo  industry  for  the 
United  States,  without  Government  sub¬ 
sidy.  Their  ability  to  develop  this  new 
business  and  to  create  new  fleets  of  modern 
aircraft  has  been  made  possible  in  the  main 
by  their  charter  activities.  Without  the 
amendment  to  section  401(e)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  which  is  included  in  the  bill 
before  you,  the  cargo  carriers  would  be  the 
only  carriers  who  would  not  be  permitted  to 
perform  both  cargo  and. passenger  operations 
without  applying  to  the  CAB  for  exemptions 
SThis  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  of 
conference  will  correct  this  situation  and 
wNl  give  to  the  cargo  carriers  the  same  au- 
thoYUy  enjoyed  by  passenger  carriers  in  pro¬ 
viding  charter  services  of  all  types,  no  more 
and  no.  less. 

The  /RESIDING  OFFICER, 
question  i\on  agreeing  to  the  report., 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Con¬ 
ference  agreement,  basically  does/these 
things : 

First.  Createtai  class  of  supplemental 
air  carriers  whose'field  of  activity  will  be 
providing  plane-loan  charter  services. 

Second.  Permits  the  OAB  to  allow 
supplemental  air  carriers/who  have  car¬ 
ried  passengers  on  Xn  individually 
ticketed  basis  in  the  past /years  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  for  2 /more  years,  to  per¬ 
mit  an  orderly  tradition  to\ll-charter 
operations. 

Third.  Abolishes  all  present  rfehts  of 
every  supplemental  air  carrier  after  90 
days,  and  gi/es  the  CAB  new  powbr  to 
issue  certiorates  or  interim  operating 
authority/only  to  those  supplemental  air 
carriers/t  finds  are  fit,  willing,  and  able; 

Fouyth.  Gives  the  CAB  broad  new 
powers  to  safeguard  the  public  against 
sa^ty  and  economic  abuses  which  have 
:asionally  manifested  themselves  with 
espect  to  supplemental  air  carriers. 
Frankly,  I  regard  the  bill  drafted  by 
the  conference  committee  as  an  improved 
modification  of  the  measure  which 
passed  the  Senate  earlier  this  year.  It 
has  my  wholehearted  support,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

I  do  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  one 
aspect  of  the  conference  committee’s  ac¬ 
tion.  The  conferees  agreed  to  drop  the 
language  in  the  Senate  bill  which  defined 
charter  service,  and  permitted  the  sale 
of  tickets  on  charter  flights  to  individual 
members  of  the  general  public  who  were 
on  all-expense-paid  tours.  I  am  wholly 
in  accord  with  the  action  in  eliminating 
the  all -expense  tour  provision  and  thus 
refusing  to  confer  this  power  on  the 
Board. 

The  elimination  from  the  bill  of  the 
general  Senate  language  defining  charter 
service,  should  not,  however,  in  my  view, 
be  construed  as  giving  the  Board  any 
kind  of  carte  blanche  with  respect  to 
long-established  principles  of  law  relat¬ 


ing  to  charters.  The  Civil, Aeronautics 
Board  has,  in  the  past,  rejected  pro-, 
Posals  to  water  down  the  safeguarc 
against  the  abuse  of  charter  service,  arid 
I  hope  the  board  will  continue  to  b enrm 
in  this  respect.  The  board  has  a  serious 
obligation  to  see  that  charter  services  do 
not  become  individually  ticketed^ervices 
through  subterfuge  or  abuse./ 

Passage  of  this  legislation/m  my  view, 
marks  another  constructive  step  in  the 
evolution  of  this  Nation/  air  transnor- 
tation  services. 

I  wish  to  add  my  teibute,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  who  has 
long  and  painstakingly  guided  this  bill 
through  perhap/the  most  tiring  and  la¬ 
borious  conference  committee  that  I  have 
ever  served  mar  in  my  8  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  my  8  years  in  the 
Senate.  He  has  been  patient,  firm,  fair, 
and  reasonable;  and  to  him -goes  much  of 
the  credit  for  our  coming  up  with  what 
I  regard — and  I  am  sure  all  the  Members 
of  We  Senate  conferees  and  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commerce  Committee’s  sub- 
ommittee  also  regard  it  in  the  same 
ay — as  a  step  forward  and  a  highly  con¬ 
structive  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  echo 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  said  regarding  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  working  out  the  conference 
committee  report,  and  also  what  he  has 
said  about  the  extremely  capable,  pa¬ 
tient,  and  efficient  manner  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon¬ 
roney],  and,  let  me  say,  also  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  have 
worked  in  preparing  this  measure.  The 
many  difficulties  which  were  encountered 
have  been  overcome,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  us  a  much  more 
satisfactory  solution,  which  should  lead 
to  wiser  handling  of  the  entire  problem 
relative  to  the  nonscheduled  airlines. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
-stere  us  marks  the  end,  we  hope,  of  a 
long,  series  of  controversies  about  the  role 
of  tne  supplemental  air  carrier  in  our 
national  air  transport  picture.  The  bill 
establishes  a  permanent  place  in  air 
transportation  for  supplemental  car¬ 
riers,  or  nonskeds,  as  they  were  formerly 
called,  by  authorizing  them  to  perform 
charter  flights^ 

But  the  bill  dhes  much  more  than  just 
find  a  proper  placVfor  the  supplemental 
air  carriers.  Its  additional  features,  in 
a  large  measure,  go  Back  to  a  windy  fall 
evening  last  November  On  November 
8,  1961,  an  Imperial  Aifiines  Constella¬ 
tion  crashed  while  trying,  to  make  an 
emergency  landing  at  Richmond,  Va. 
On  board  were  74  Army  rebruits  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  Newark,  H.J.;  and 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  their  way  N,o  Fort 
Jackson,  at  Columbia,  S.C.  Aik  were 
killed  by  the  fire  which  swept  the  plane 
after  it  crashed.  The  accident  properly 
shocked  the  Nation,  and  set  in  motion/ 
long  chain  of  events,  some  of  which  come 
to  a  culmination  in  this  legislation. 

As  modified  and  revised  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  by  the  con- 
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aged,  and  Sen.  Anderson  inserted  a  summary,  "Significant  Improvements  in 
Anderson  Bill  (S.  909)  Made  by  Anderson  Amendment  to  Welfare  Bill  (H.  R.  lOf 
pp.  11414-6,  11416-21,  11434-7  7 
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(SPECTION;  RESEARCH,  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  8982,  to  authorize  the  construe- 
tre^n  of  a  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  at  or  near  Heath  Crossing,  Texy p.  11432 
issed  as  reported  H.  R.  9883,  to  authorize  construction  of  a  tol*  bridge 
across  the  Rio  Grande  near  Los  Indios,  Tex.  pp.  11432-3 


21.  PERSONNELS  Sen.  Long,  Hawaii,  inserted  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
American  S^moa  commending  Nathan  Koenig,  AMS,  for  "his  fine  s^fvices  to  our 
government  ^d  our  people."  p.  11437 


22.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Humphrey  stated  that  the  conference  report  on  the 

sugar  bill  will  be  considered  on  Mon.  pp.  11424-5 


23.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.\  July  2.  p.  11439 


be 
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SUGAR.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12154,  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  (pp.  11493-501).  For  a  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  as  reported  by  conference  committee  see  item  1  of  this 
Digest. 


25.  HAY;  CONSERVATION  RESERVE.  Passed\withoy£  amendment  S.  3062,  to  amend  the  Soil 

Bank  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit  the  harvest* 
ing  of  hay  on  conservation  reserve  acreage  in  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hard¬ 
ship,  or  suffering  .caused  by  severe/ draught ,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster 
(p.  11501).  This  bill  will  now  be  sentN;o  the  President. 

26.  TOBACCO.  Passed  as  reported  S. /J.  Res.  20l\to  amend  section  316  of  the 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  to  provide  that  tobacco  lease  transfers 
shall  be  effective  if  agreed7  upon  prior  to  the\normal  planting  time  in  the 
county  or  June  15,  1962,  whichever  is  earlier,  And  the  terms  of  the  lease  are 
filed  in  writing  in  the  county  office  in  which  tnfe  farms  involved  are  located 
within  twenty  days  of  t Jde  date  of  the  enactment  of^his  bill.  p.  11501 


27. 


EXPORT  CONTROL.  Agre/d  to  the  conference  report  on  S.NH.61,  to  provide  for 
continuation  until /June  30,  1965,  of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports 
(pp.  11490-3).  Tjrfis  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Presiddt*t. 


28.  CONTRACTS.  Concurred  in  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  12061,  to\extend  for  two 

years,  until/June  30,  1964,  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  (pp\^11501-3) .  This 
bill  will  nbw  be  sent  to  the  President. 

29.  INSPECTION;  RESEARCH.  Concurred  in  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  8982\  to  authorize 

construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  at  or  near  Heath  Crossing,  Tex. , 
and  H/  R.  9883,  to  authorize  construction  of  a  toll  bridge  across  theNRio  Grande 
near^Los  Indios,  Tex.  (p.  11503).  These  bills  will  now  be  sent  to  the'presicfent. 

&D-GRANT  COLLEGES.  Rep.  Kastenmeier  commended  the  work  of  the  land-grant^ 
''colleges  on  their  100th  anniversary,  pp.  11510-11 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  the  Private  and  Consent 
Calendars  would  be  called  on  Monday  and  that  it  was  hoped  that  the  House  would 
complete  the  legislative  business  for  the  week  and  not  program  any  legislation 


for  the  balance  of  the  week.  Stated  that  unanimous  consent  would  be  asked  t< 
go  over  on  adjournment  until  Thursday,  and  thence  until  the  following  Mond* 
July  9,  p.  11503 

JOURNED  until  Monday.,  July  2,  p.  11514 


ITEMS  IK  APPENDIX 

33.  RECLAMATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Chenoweth  inserting  a  ofopy  of  the 

report 'of  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  to  the  N^/ional  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  pp.  A4941-3 

Extensrpn  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Albert  inserting  an  address J6y  Rep.  McCormack 
before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  pp.  A5025-6 

34.  RECREATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Aspinall  inserting  a  speech  by  Edward 
C.  Crafts,  director  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  "The  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation* -Declarations  of  Intent."  pp.  A4?44-5 


PERSONNEL.  Extension  \>f  remarks  of  Rep.  Buckley  inserting 
ing  a  salary  increase  spr  Federal  employees.  p/A4949 


his  statement  favor* 


36. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH.  Extension  oK  remarks  of  Rep.  Cafey  inserting  an  article,  "Church 
State  Debate:  Fair  Federal\Aid  for  Lunch.'V'  p.  A4959 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Lane  inserting  a  statement  of  the  operation  of 
the  school  lunch  program  in  tt\  7th  Congressional  District,  Mass.  p.  A4980 


37.  BUDGET.  Extension  of  remarks  of  S> 
Budget  Ideas  Only  Hide  Facts  of  Del 
pp.  A4983-4 


Syrd  inserting  an  article,  "New  Federal 
Deficits,  Will  Not  Aid  Economy." 


38.  LUMBER  INDUSTRY.  Speech  in  the  Rouse  by\Rep.  Hansen  during  debate  on  the  trade 

expansion  bill  as  to  the  posijrlon  of  the  \umber  industry,  pp.  A4992-3 

39.  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES.  Extension  of  remarks  o£\Rep.  Watts  saluting  the  land-grant 

colleges  and  universities'  upon  the  occasion  ors.  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Morrill  Act.  pp.  A4994-5 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Randolph  paying  tribute  to  the  land-grant  co 
leges  and  inserting  jin  article  discussing  their  contributions,  pp.  A4996-7 

40.  TOBACCO.  Extensio/  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Sikes  reporting\jn  progress  on  efforts 

to  produce  in  Florida  the  cigar  wrapper  tobacco,  an  industry  for  which  we  were 
formerly  depei>dent  on  Cuba.  pp.  A5013-4  ' 

41.  WILDERNESS.  /Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Lindsay  inserting  article,  "Critic 

At  Large: /Misuse  of  the  National  Timber  Reserves  Points  Up  N^d  for  Wilderness 
Bill."  /p.  A5044-5 

FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  af  remarks  of  Rep.  Dole  inserting  an  article  "concern¬ 
ing/the  tactics  employed  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  and  hikcohorts 
ii/attempts  to  pressure  Members  of  the  House  into  voting  for  the  administration 
form  bill."  p.  A4948 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Breeding  inserting  a  telegram  sent  to  th 
Secretary  by  several.  Kansas  farm  organizations  in  support  of  the  defeated  f*rm 
bill.  p.  A  4990 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Michel  inserting  an  article,  "Try  Again  On  Fa^ 
Bill,  Mr.  President."  p.  A5027 
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moval  of  controls  in  favor  of  increased 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Recently,  too,  there  have  been  reports 
^hat  State  Department  planner,  Walt  W. 

3 stow,  has  a  new  proposal  whereby 
through  unrestricted  trade  we  will  bring 
about  friendship  with  the  Soviets.  In 
otherVords,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am* fearful 
that  the  administration  may  docide  to 
embark  on  a  program  which  would  help 
the  Communist  bloc  build  up  its  economy 
and  I  thinkthat  could  have  very  serious 
implications.  \That  is  why  I  supported 
the  Kitchin  amendment,  because  I  felt 
it  important  thak  economic  impact  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  cold  wa*  not  be  overlooked. 

I  have  had  in  minothat  recently  in  the 
other  body  an  amenctment  was  adopted 
57  to  24  to  bar  U.S.  kd  to  any  Com¬ 
munist  country.  The  \administration 
brought  great  pressure  to,  reverse  this 
action  and  on  the  following  day  by  a  vote 
of  56  to  34  this  bar  was  declared  not  to 
include  shipments  of  food  unasr  Public 
Law  480.  The  administration  has  made 
it  clear  that  it  wants  a  free  hand  in\deal- 
ing  with  trade  policy  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists. 

In  1959  Premier  Khrushchev  in  a' 
article  in  Foreign  Affairs  magqznn 
called  for  more  trade  between  thd  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  stating  : 

If  both  sides  want  to  improve  relations, 
all  barriers  In  international  trade  must  be 
removed. 

In  other  words  Khrushchev  in  his  de¬ 
sign  to  build  up  the  Soviet  economy 
wants  barriers  such  as  the  Export  Con¬ 
trol  Act  to  be  eliminated.  I  believe  that 
Secretary  Ball  and  the  others  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  favor  such  an  elimination 
of  barriers.  Dr.  Rostow,  for  example,  is 
said  to  have  a  belief  that  we  could  bring 
about  friendly  relations  with  the  Soviets 
through  trade  and  thereby  get  Russia  to 
join  us  in  a  nuclear  test  ban.  He  is  said 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
do  away  with  all  controls  and  many  of 
the  liberal  advisers  of  the  President  are 
said  to  agree  with  him. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  agree. 

I  believe  that  we  should  strengthen  e-~ 
port  controls.  I  think  that  the  Unit 
States  should  prevent  Communist  #loc 
countries  from  using  our  technical 
our  engineering  know-how  and  mar,  ma¬ 
chines  and  commodities  to  build/up  their 
economic  and  military  potential. 

However,  to  revert  to  the/ conference 
report  before  the  House  _ 

I  was  glad  indeed  that  before  the  issue 
came  to  the  House,  by  a/vote  of  44  to  33, 
the  other  body  recommitted  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  with  thg  result  that  subse¬ 
quently  a  new  agreement  was  worked  out 
to  which  the  Senate  has  agreed. 

The  compromise  language  calls  for 
denial  of  exports  to  any  nation  or  com¬ 
bination  of  nations  threatening  our  secu¬ 
rity  if  the  President  determines  that  such 
exports  would  contribute  significantly  to 
their  economic  or  military  potential. 
Tho/Kitchin  amendment  required  the 
.erit  to  find  that  exports  would  not 
/contribute  before  an  export  license 
_ 1  be  issued. 

The  language  as  agreed  on  is  much 
weaker  and  I  am  not  at  all  happy  about 
the  compromise.  I  judge  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  not  pleased 
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either,  but  he  has  agreed  to  go  along  and 
that  is  about  all  we  can  do.  Certainly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  version  is  better 
than  a  straight  extension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  seem  to  see  the  fine 
hand  of  the  State  Department  in  this 
watering  down  of  this  bill.  At  least  I 
know  it  will  gratify  some  of  our  advo¬ 
cates  of  free  trade  with  the  Communists. 

Anyway  the  other  body  has  agreed  to 
the  conference  report  and  the  House  has 
little  in  the  way  of  an  alternative  other 
than  to  follow  suit. 

As  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  I 
should  be  thankful  for  small  mercies.  In 
fact  I  am  thankful  that  this  is  not  a 
simple  extension.  Certainly  Congress 
has  spelled  out  its  intent  and  I  hope  our 
internationally  minded  planners  do  not 
ignore  what  wre  have  written  into  this 
law. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  t 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tj/e 
table. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OT  1962 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12154)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk-read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley] 
plans  to  take  ample  time  to  explain  what 
transpired  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  29, 
1962.) 

Mr.  COOLEY  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
that  is  now  being  submitted  to  the  House 
meets  the  approval  of  all  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  and  all  of  the  Senate  confeiees 
except  one.  We  had  long  conferences 
and  discussed  all  the  provisions  of  the 
two  bills  at  great  length. 

The  Senate,  as  all  Members  know, 
brought  out  a  bill  which  was  substan¬ 


tially  the  administration’s  bill.  The  bill 
which  the  House  passed  was  a  bill 
written  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  as  developed  by 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  allocated  9,700,000 
tons  of  sugar  and  based  the  participa¬ 
tion  in  our  sugar  market  on  country-by- 
country  quotas.  I  point  out  to  the 
House  that  of  the  more  than  2  million 
tons  allocated  by  th'e  committee  on  this 
country-by-country  basis,  changes  af¬ 
fecting  only  135,000  tons  of  these  alloca¬ 
tions  were  made  in  the  conference,  as 
the  House  conferees  resisted  the  efforts 
of  the  other  body  to  open  all  this  ton¬ 
nage  for  foreign  suppliers,  except  the 
Philippines,  on  a  catch-as-catch-can 
global  quota  system.  This  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  House  committee  made 
the  allocations,  in  the  bill  it  presented 
to  the  House,  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 
fashion. 

At  one  time  we  could  be  safe  and  sure 
that  we  would  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  sugar  at  all  times  because  Cuba, 
which  was  90  miles  off  the  coast  of  Key 
West,  always  had  an  adequate  supply 
available  to  this  market.  Actually  Cuba 
delivered  to  this  market  at  prices  below 
world  prices  during  World  War  n,  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  again  in  1957.  Now 
we  no  longer  have  Cuba  and  we  have  to 
look  to  other  places  for  our  supplies. 

Our  committee  very  diligently  and 
carefully  went  over  the  whole  world 
sugar  situation  country  by  country.  We 
gave  preference  to  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  countries  and  made  what  we  con¬ 
sidered  reasonable  and  adequate  allot¬ 
ments  for  many  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  countries  which  had  not  hereto¬ 
fore  participated  in  this  program  but 
our  chief  concern  was  to  secure  adequate 
and  assured  sugar  supplies,  diversified 
supplies,  for  U.S.  consumers.  So,  hav¬ 
ing  voted  down,  in  our  committee 
unanimously,  the  proposal  for  world 
quotas  and  having  voted  unanimously 
against  the  recapture  of  premiums,  we 
set  about  to  make  these’  allocations  as 
fairly  and  as  equitably  as  we  possibly 
could,  taking  into  consideration  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  proximity  of  nations. 

We  found  that  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  go  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
some  of  our  sugar  because  we  were  told 
by  the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch  that 
we  could  not  rely  safely  upon  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  for  adequate  supplies  of 
sugar  at  all  times.  That  accounts  for 
some  of  these  allocations  to  countries 
outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  conference  the  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Senate  held  out  for  the 
Senate  position  and  the  House  conferees 
unanimously  stood  adamant  against 
world  quotas.  But  knowing  we  would 
have  to  have  a  sugar  program  and  that 
without  a  sugar  program  chaos  would 
prevail  in  our  domestic  sugar  market  we 
did  make  concessions.  We  told  the 
conferees  to  begin  with  that  we  would  not 
capitulate  but  we  would  compromise 
and  compose  our  differences  and  discuss 
each  of  these  quotas  on  the  merits  in¬ 
volved. 

As  the  upshot  of  a  long  discussion  we 
finally  did  agree  to  let  the  Cuban  quota 
which  we  had  fixed  at  1,500,000  tons  be 
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placed  on  a  global  quota  basis;  that  is, 
our  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
may  acquire  that  sugar  anywhere  on 
earth  it  decides  to  acquire  it,  if  it  can 
find  the  sugar  and  if  exporters  are  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  to  us  at  world  prices.  Even 
this  portion  of  the  bill  requires  that 
preference  will  be  given  to  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  and  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  in  this  hemisphere. 

After  making  that  concession  we  re¬ 
duced  some  of  the  quotas  in  the  House 
bill  so  as  to  pick  up  another  135,000  tons, 
which  we  added  to  the  Cuban  fallback 
of  1,500,000.  So  we  now  have  1,635,000 
on  a  global  quota  basis.  All  of  the  rest 
of  it  is  on  a  nation-to -nation  allocation. 

Then  we  had  another  thing  to  decide. 
In  the  Senate  they  provided  for  a  20- 
percent  annual  phaseout  of  the  sugar 
premiums  which  means  that  20  percent 
each  year  would  be  accumulated,  and  at 
the  end  of  5  years  you  would  have  no 
foreign  quotas  and  sugar  program,  in 
my  opinion. 

You  would  have  prices  in  our  mar¬ 
ket  the  same  as  prices  on  the  world 
market,  and  there  would  be  no  induce¬ 
ment  for  anyone  to  sell  in  this  market. 

The  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  the 
Senate  emphasized  constantly  that  they 
wanted  to  do  something  for  Cuba,  they 
wanted  to  save  something  for  Cuba  so 
when  Cuba  comes  back  into  the  family 
of  free  nations  the  economy  of  Cuba 
could  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  premium 
market  which  they  have  enjoyed  in  past 
years.  But  the  bill  adopted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  saved  nothing  for  Cuba.  By  re¬ 
capturing  at  the  cumulative  rate  of  20 
percent  a  year,  any  difference  between 
the  world  market  price  and  our  price  at 
the  end  of  5  years,  Cuba  and  all  others 
would  be  at  world  market  prices  and 
therefore  their  quotas  would  be  worth¬ 
less.  They  can  sell  anywhere  for  these 
prices. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  prediction.  I  predict  that 
the  executive  branch  is  not  going  to  buy 
the  1,635,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  Cuban 
drawback  at  world  market  prices  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  has  no  intention  of  do¬ 
ing  so.  It  will  offer  to  buy  this  sugar  at 
just  a  little  above  the  world  market  price, 
so  that  the  United  States  will  still  be  an 
attractive  market  for  homeless  sugar. 

If  this  happens,  there  will  be  intense 
competition  for  import  permits  to  ship 
this  sugar  into  the  United  States— even 
if  it  only  means  a  few  hundred  dollars 
more  per  boatload  than  shipping  it  to 
some  other  country.  If  there  are  im¬ 
port  applications  covering  more  sugar 
than  there  is  in  our  global  quota,  some¬ 
one  is  going  to  have  to  decide  who  gets 
import  permits  and  who  goes  without 
them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  allocate  this  1,635,000  tons  of 
sugar?  Not  the  437  elected  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  100 
^ted  Members  of  the  Senate,  but  a 
nandiul  o,  appointed  employees  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

„.^;4fEARNS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  .KEARNS.  I  think  you  have  done 
a  remarkable  job  in  this  situation.  I 
am  particularly  interested  in  whether 
we  are  going  to  recognize  Castro  and 
whether  we  are  going  to  take  care  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  I  just  walked 
over  here  this  morning  with  Senator 
Carlson.  I  know  what  they  did  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  you  did  a  good  job. 
But  how  are  we  going  to  explain  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
this  situation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  bill? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  explain  it  to  them. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  letter  you  would  dictate.  It  would  be 
valuable  to  have. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  All  right,  I  will  dic¬ 
tate  one  to  you  right  now.  Here  is  the 
explanation. 

Our  domestic  producers  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  compete  with  foreign  sources  in 
the  production  of  sugar.  We  have  the 
highest  cost  production  right  here  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico 
and  our  domestic  beet  and  cane  areas. 
Without  the  program,  the  housewife 
might  say,  “All  right,  we  will  get  this 
sugar  on  the  world  market  at  world 
prices,  therefore  we  will  have  cheaper 
sugar.”  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  was  ask¬ 
ing  how  he  was  going  to  explain  to  his 
constituents  about  this  bill  vis-a-vis 
Castro  and  the  reservation  of  the  Cuban 
quota. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  are  reserving  the 
Cuban  quota,  for  that  time  when  Cuba 
returns  to  the  family  of  free  nations. 
There  is  not  one  pound  of  quota  in  the 
bill  for  Castro  Cuba.  Cuba  had  a  quota 
of  3,200,000  tons  before  Castro  came 
into  power.  We  have  taken  that  3,200,- 
000  tons  and  set  aside  1,635,000  tons 
which  we  say  we  are  saving  for  free 
Cuba.  The  other  is  given  to  domestic 
producers  of  both  cane  and  beets  and 
to  these  foreign  countries  which  are 
enumerated  in  this  report. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas.  / 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  in  the  conference 
report  1,635,000  tons  were  set  aside  for 
Cuba.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  being  held  for 
Cuba. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  But  not  now. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  What  the  gentleman 
means  is  that  if  and  when  Castro  is 
overthrown  and  Cuba  comes  back  into 
the  free  world  there  will  be  this  amount 
that  will  be  allocated  to  Cuba,  but  noth¬ 
ing  goes  to  Cuba  now? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Nothing  now  goes  to 
Cuba.  Not  a  pound  goes  to  Cuba,  but 
the  administration  is  authorized  to  ac¬ 
quire  that  quantity  elsewhere  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis. 


Mr.  KEARNS.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris!  asked 
you  the  question  I  wanted  to  know.  If 
you  were  writing  me  a  letter  how  to 
answer  labor  problems  or  education,  I 
would  refer  to  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man,  my  chairman,  and  say,  this  is 
my  opinion.  Now  how  do  we  write  to 
define  our  position  against  Castro  on  the 
sugar  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  How  do  we  explain 
our  position? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Define  our  position. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  we  just  do  not 
give  Castro  any  sugar. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  All  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  do  not  give  him  a 
pound  and  we  will  not  give  him  any. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  do  you  make  the 
protection  contained  in  this  bill  square 
with  the  free  trade  bill  which  was  passed 
earlier  this  week? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  a  very  good 
question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  which  the  gentle- 
‘man  voted  for. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  said  that  is  a  very 
good  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  very  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
protect  American  producers  of  sugar- 
beets  and  sugarcane,  and  the  American 
consumer,  and  that  has  been  very  well 
accomplished  over  a  period  of  27  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer  is  paying  twice  over  the 
world  market  for  sugar. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  terms  of  consumer 
purchasing  power,  sugar  is  cheaper  in 
the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  world  market  in 
April  was  less  than  $2.50  and  our  price 
was  $6.43. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  market  here  is  usually  above  the 
world  market  price.  It  was  designed  in 
the  original  act,  so  that  it  would  be  and 
give  us  an  assured  supply  of  sugar.  In 
times  of  great  national  emergency  the 
world  price  has  gone  above  the  domestic 
price  but  because  of  our  quota  system 
our  suppliers  have  continued  to  ship  to 
us  even  at  a  loss  compared  to  world 
prices. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  today  the  gentleman 
becomes  a  protectionist  while  earlier  this 
week  he  was  a  free  trader  along  with  a 
lot  of  others. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  bill  that  we  passed  earlier  this  week 
was  not  a  free-trade  bill,  it  was  a  bill 
providing  for  reciprocity.  The  bill  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is 
sponsoring  here  today  is  the  same  kind 
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of  bill  to  provide  reciprocity  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
elsewhere.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  I  want  to  point 
out  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  world 
price  of  sugar.  That  is  a  fictitious  thing. 
This  so-called  price  of  sugar  applies  to 
no  country  on  earth.  Relatively  speak¬ 
ing,  except  for  certain  tropical  countries, 
we  have  the  cheapest  price  of  sugar  of 
any  nation  on  earth. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MASON.  With  reference  to  this 
reciprocity  business,  if  I  understand 
what  reciprocity  means,  there  has  been 
no  reciprocity  since  1934  when  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements  program  was 
adopted.  We  got  the  short  end  of  the 
stick  every  year  since  then. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman,  in  this  conference 
report,  how  much  new  growth  is  there? 
How  many  tons  are  available  for  new 
growers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  I  will  discuss  that 
question  right  now.  In  our  bill  we  pro¬ 
vided  50,000  tons  a  year  for  new  beet 
growers,  which  is  a  tonnage  sufficient  to 
justify  the  building  of  one  mill.  The 
other  body  increased  that  figure  to  65,000 
tons.  We  receded  and  accepted  the 
65,000-ton  figure. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  May  I  ask  at 
this  point,  then,  if,  within  the  next  2  or  3 
or  4  years,  would  there  be  any  chance 
or  any  possibility  of  a  new  refinery  say 
in  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  or  Texas,  or 
ICd/IlSSlS  ^ 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  cannot  tell  you  where 
any  new  refinery  may  be  built.  We  did 
not  fix  the  location  of  the  mills.  Nobody 
can  be  sure  of  that.  All  we  did  was  set 
aside  a  certain  tonnage  in  the  bill  and 
for  new  areas — 65,000  tons  a  year.  We 
increased  the  domestic  participation  in 
the  growth  in  sugar  consumption  from 
55  to  65  percent.  Now,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  who  are  interested  in  re¬ 
fineries,  I  would  like  to  say  the  position 
of  the  House  in  regard  to  refined  sugar 
did  prevail. 

We  have  stricken  out  375,000  tons  of 
refined  sugar  coming  in  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  still  a  quota 
from  Mauritius? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  It  will  be  pleasing 
to  the  gentleman  to  know  that  there  is 
not.  I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  on 
Mauritius.  Mauritius  is  an  island  out  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  a  far-distant  place 
from  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  East  of  Madagascar. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  somewhere  east 
of  Madagascar,  but  it  is  an  important 
spot  in  the  sugar  world.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  sugar-producing  areas  of 
the  world  will  meet  in  Mauritius  for  the 
annual  international  sugar  conference 
this  fall. 


Mr.  GROSS.  They  have  a  nice  cli¬ 
mate  down  there. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  probably  true. 

I  have  never  been  there.  They  also  have 
a  production  and  potential  production 
on  this  little  island  of  600,000  tons  of 
sugar  a  year.  They  consume  less  than 
30,000  tons  on  the  island.  They  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  exporting  almost  600,000  tons. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  population  is  about  half  the  size 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  area 
is  slightly  larger  than  my  home  county. 
But  it  is  an  important  little  island  and 
a  reliable  source  of  supply.  We  gave 
them  only  10,000  tons,  more  or  less  a 
hardship  relief  proposition,  but  there 
was  so  much  fuss  raised  about  Mauritius 
we  just  had  to  recede.  The  conference 
bill  does  not  give  Mauritius  anything. 

I  hope  Mauritius  will  get  something 
out  of  the  other  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  Ireland? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  mean  that  green 
little  island  across  the  Irish  Sea?  Yes, 
that  is  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ireland  is  in? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  did  not  name  it, 
but  it  is  right  in  here.  In  the  general 
language  there  is  10,000  tons  unallotted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  sugar-short 
nation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  it  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  final  question,  is  the 
other  body  doing  anything  about  this 
conference  report  today? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  will  meet  Mon¬ 
day,  and  we  are  assured  that  they  will 
act  by  Monday  noon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  act  expires 
at  midnight  tonight. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  not  the  other 
body  meet  and  take  care  of  it  today? 
Can  the  gentleman  explain  why  they 
should  not  act  today  and  this  act  be 
continued? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  were  told  by  the 
administrator  that  we  could  go  on  for 
a  few  days  without  a  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  are  we  deal¬ 
ing  with  it  here  today? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
a  position  to  pass  it  Monday  morning 
and  very  little  sugar  can  be  taken  out 
between  Saturday  and  Monday  after¬ 
noon.  I  want  to  see  this  bill  enacted 
today. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  House,  under 
the  rules  of  procedure,  has  to  act  first, 
the  bill  originating  in  the  House,  so  we 
have  to  act  on  it  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Even  though  it  is  passed 
by  the  House  today,  it  will  not  become 
law  until  the  other  body  agrees  to  it 
also. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  will  not.  The  Sugar 
Act  will  expire.  That  means  we  will  be 
without  a  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  sugar  people  can 
get  their  sugar  out  of  the  warehouses 
until  the  new  law  is  enacted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right.  I  will 


amplify  my  statement  for  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  Ireland.  I  have 
a  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  delightful 
subjects  in  the  Senate  bill — along  with 
many  features  which  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  did  not  consider  so  pleasant — was 
a  provision  for  the  purchase  of  up  to 
10,000  tons  of  sugar  from  that  gem  of 
the  eastern  Atlantic,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  Emerald  Isle,  which  annually 
has  for  export  a  small  amount  of  sugar. 

It  is  true  that  Ireland  is  not  mentioned 
specifically  in  the  Senate  bill  but  on  page 
3  of  the  conference  report,  subparagraph 
(c)  authorizes  the  purchase  from  “for¬ 
eign  countries  not  enumerated’’  in  the 
foreign  quota  section  of  up  to  10,000  tons 
of  sugar  per  year.  It  was  stated  in  the 
Senate  that  this  language  was  intended 
to  permit  the  importation  of  10,000  tons 
of  sugar  per  year  from  Ireland  and  it 
was  the  clear  and  avowed  intention  of 
the  committee  of  conference  that  this 
authorization  should  be  retained  in  the 
bill. 

Now,  as  everyone  knows,  sugarcane 
does  not  grow  in  Ireland  and  all  of  the 
Irish  sugar  production  is  beet  sugar, 
which  comes  out  of  the  mill  in  crystal 
foi-m  ready  to  use,  just  as  our  own  beet 
sugar  does. 

On  page  6  of  the  conference  report  in 
subparagraph  (2)  is  a  limitation  on  the 
importation  of  refined  sugar  into  the 
United  States  which  says: 

The  proration  or  allocation  established  for 
each  foreign  country  of  20,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  or  less  under  section  202(c)  (3) 
may  be  'filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar 
to  the  extent  of  the  average  amount  of 
direct-consumption  sugar  entered  by  such 
country  during  the  years  1957,  1958,  and 
1959. 

Since  Ireland  did  not  import  any  sugar 
into  the  United  States  during  those  years, 
it  might  appear  at  first  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provision,  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
adopted  by  the  conference  and  set  out 
on  page  3,  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred.  However,  a  closer  look  at  the 
language  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  no 
conflict  in  these  two  provisions.  The 
subparagraph  on  page  6  refers  only  to 
“the  proration  or  allocation  established 
for  each  foreign  country”  under  section 
202(c)(3).  No  proration  or  allocation 
is  established  for  Ireland  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  section,  but  the  purchase 
of  some  sugar  from  Ireland  is  left  dis¬ 
cretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  provision  giving  the  Secre¬ 
tary  this  authority  states  that  each  for¬ 
eign  country  to  which  an  allocation  is 
made  under  the  provision  of  that  au¬ 
thority  “shall  be  permitted  to  import  into 
the  continental  United  States  the 
amount  of  sugar  allocated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.” 

Thus  it  is  quite  clear  that,  since  the 
provision  as  just  referred  to  is  absolutely 
mandatory  in  character,  and  since  the 
provision  on  page  6  relating  to  refined 
sugar  applies  only  to  countries  specifi¬ 
cally  named  in  the  previous  section  of 
the  bill,  the  legislation  does  permit,  as 
the  conference  intended,  the  importation 
of  this  quantity  of  refined  sugar  annually 
from  Ireland. 
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I  would  like  to  say  another  thing;  we 
include  a  quota  for  the  British  West 
Indies.  This  quota  embraces  all  the 
territories  that  are  members  of  the 
BWI  Sugar  Association.  This  includes 
British  Guiana. 

And  let  me  mention  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  We  very  reluctantly  gave  up  the 
idea  of  a  refund  of  $22  million  which  was 
taken  away  from  the  Dominican  people 
and  the  companies  which  exported  sugar 
to  the  United  States.  The  Senate 
recognized  the  claim,  but  they  did  not 
think  it  should  be  included  in  this  bill; 
so  we  receded,  and  it  was  stricken  out. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Is  there  any  provi¬ 
sion  in  this  new  bill  which  says  that  these 
countries  selling  us  sugar  must  spend  a 
great  portion  of  that  money  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products  in  our  country,  such 
as  wheat? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  unfortunately  that 
is  not  in  here,  but  it  is  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  the  House  and  I  am  sure  by  the 
Senate  that  we  reserve  the  right  to  re¬ 
allocate  these  quotas  and  that  when  we 
do  we  will  take  a  hard  look  at  such 
transactions. 

If  the  program  is  not  being  admin¬ 
istered  advantageously  for  the  sale  of 
our  agricultural  commodities,  we  will  do 
what  we  can  to  improve  the  situation. 
We  will  be  watching. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Senate  bill  that  does 
apply  to  the  global  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  giving  preference  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  who  will  buy  our  commodities? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  true.  In  this 
part  of  the  program  we  must  leave  it  up 
to  the  administration  to  carry  out  what 
they  know  to  be  the  views  of  Congress, 
and  that  is  that  we  should  give  special 
consideration  and  preference  to  the 
countries  that  are  purchasing  our  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
true  that  in  the  years  1942,  1943,  1944, 
1945, 1947, 1951,  and  1957,  because  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  the  United  States  was  able 
to  buy  sugar  at  less  than  the  world 
market  price? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Is  it  not  true,  as  far  as 
our  housewives  are  concerned,  we  spend 
less  for  sugar  than  all  other  countries? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Less  than  any  other 
country? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mn  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  trom  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  has  made  a  very  significant 
statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  World 
War  I,  when  we  had  no  sugar  act,  when 
we  were  operating  under  the  old  tariff 


system,  we  had  practically  no  sugar  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  price  went  up 
to  25  and  30  cents  a  pound.  In  World 
War  II  we  had  a  Sugar  Act  and  the  price 
did  not  advance  at  all. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Was  Ireland  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sugar  quotas  prior  to  this 
bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  a  little  more  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  inclusion  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  it  was  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill,  and  we  had  to  make  some  con¬ 
cession,  and  we  thought  that  was  one 
concession  we  could  justify  making. 
Ireland  exports  about  15,000  tons  of 
sugar  a  year. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Apparently  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  one  concession  out 
of  the  other  body.  If  the  legislation  does 
not  expire  at  midnight,  I  am  wondering 
why  we  are  here  today. 

Mi-.  COOLEY.  I  thought  last  night 
the  Senate  would  be  in  session-,  but  the 
leadership  decided  to  let  it  go  over  until 
Monday. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana, 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  notice  on  page  3  of  the 
report  a  reference  to  the  assignment  of 
exports  from  Hong  Kong.  Can  the  gen¬ 
tleman  tell  me  the  source  of  the  sugar 
that  will  be  coming  from  Hong  Kong? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  unfortunately  I 
cannot  tell  the  gentleman  what  the 
source  would  be.  Hong  Kong,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  has  been  in  the  Sugar 
Act  from  the  very  beginning.  It  has  a 
small  allocation  of  3  tons. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Is  there  any  chance  that 
this  sugar  would  be  coming  out  of  Red 
China? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  course  we  hope  not. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  com¬ 
ing  out  of  Red  China  or  not.  It  is  not 
supposed  to  come  out  of  Red  China. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  McIntire]. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  given  quite  an  extensive  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  bill,  but  I  thought  it 
appropriate  that  the  minority  conferees 
join  with  him  in  support  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  report.  This  conference  report,  if 
one  looks  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  domestic  producer,  is  a  more  favor¬ 
able  report  than  the  bill  the  House 
passed.  We  have  moved  the  domestic 
producer’s  share  of  the  annual  growth 
from  63  percent  up  to  65  percent.  That 
may  not  seem  too  significant  but  it  is  a 
figure  which  the  domestic  producers  felt 
was  more  equitable. 

There  was  also  a  provision  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  by  which 
there  would  be  set  aside  a  fixed 
amount  which  would  be  available  to 


establish  new  areas  and  new  mills  for 
refining  new  production. 

The  House  bill  carried  this  reserva¬ 
tion  at  50,000  tons  a  year.  In  the  con¬ 
ference  report  we  took  the  Senate  figure 
of  65,000  tons. 

Now,  the  House  bill,  as  the  chairman 
has  indicated,  was  a  bill  by  which  we 
allocated  every  pound  of  sugar  to  a  list 
of  countries  on  a  permanent  basis, 
which  included  the  Cuban  allocation. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr/Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  / 

The  SPEAKER. /Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  / 

Mr.  ALBERT/  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hoj/se. 

A  call  of  rtfe  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerjc  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  M/nbers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names ;  / 

/  [Roll  No.  140] 


AbbiGr 

Fogarty 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Addtfnizio 

Frazier 

Morse 

Alford 

Frelinghuysen 

Moss 

Alger 

Garland 

Moulder 

Xnfuso 

Gathings 

Multer 

'Arends 

Gilbert 

Nelsen 

Ashbrook 

Glenn 

Nygaard 

Aspinall 

Goodell 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Bailey 

Green,  Pa. 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Barrett 

Griffin 

Philbin 

Bass,  N.H. 

Griffiths 

Pilcher 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Halleck 

Poage 

Bates 

Harrison,  Va. 

Poff 

Becker 

Hays 

PoweU 

Betts 

Healey 

Rains 

Blatnik 

Herlong 

Randall 

Blitch 

Hoeven 

Reece 

Boland 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Reuss 

Bolton 

Horan 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bonner 

Hosmer 

Riehlman 

Boykin 

Ichord,  Mo. 

RUey 

Bromwell 

Jennings 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Broyhill 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Buckley 

Johnson,  Md. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rousselot 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Judd 

St.  Germain 

Carey 

Kelly 

Santangelo 

Casey 

Keogh 

Saund 

Celler 

Kilburn 

Saylor 

Chamberlain 

Kirwan 

Schadeberg 

Chenoweth 

Kornegay 

Scranton 

Coad 

Kowalski 

Seely-Brown 

iColmer 

Kyi 

Shelley 

Cook 

Laird 

Sheppard 

Carman 

Landrum 

Sisk 

Cramer 

Latta 

Slack 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Loser 

Smith,  Miss. 
Smith,  Va. 

Curtis\Mo. 

McCulloch 

Davis,  'v 

McSween 

Spence 

James 'C. 

McVey 

Stratton 

Davis,  Tenia. 

MacGregor 

Thompson,  La. 

Derounian  \ 

Madden 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Derwinski  \ 

Mahon 

Tollefson 

Dingell 

\Mailliard 

Ullman 

Donohue 

Martin,  Mass. 

Van  Zandt 

Edmondson 

Matthews 

Walter 

Ellsworth 

MaV 

Whalley 

Evins 

Miller, 

Whitener 

Parbstein 

George  P. 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Pino 

Miller,  rLY. 

Yates 

Fisher 

Flood 

MontoyaX 
Moore  \ 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER  proVtempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  On  this  rollcall\283  Members 
have  answered  to  their  namks,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  \ 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1962 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  When 
the  point  of  order  of  no  quorum  was 
made,  the  gentleman  from  Maine  had  4 
minutes  remaining.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 
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Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  interested  in  the 
colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  my  colleague  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  on 
the  question  of  how  this  bill  can  be 
squared  with  the  free  trade  bill  the  House 
passed  last  Thursday.  Would  you  say 
this  is  a  protectionist  bill? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  would  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that  this 
bill  has  within  it  a  global  concept  which 
in  its  actual  day-to-day  operations 
means  the  setting  of  an  import  fee  which 
will  be  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  world  price  and  the  domestic  price 
of  sugar  in  this  country.  If  I  have  any 
distinct  understanding  of  a  protection 
device,  this  fits  my  definition. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understood -the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  to  state  in  his 
remarks  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  bill, 
the  domestic  producers  of  sugar  would  be 
driven  out  of  business  by  foreign  com¬ 
petition. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  In  my  opinion,  the 
domestic  producers  of  sugar  cannot  com¬ 
pete  as  producers  of  sugar  at  present 
world  prices. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report  because  I  am  in  favor 
of  protecting  the  domestic  producers  of 
sugar  from  being  driven  out  of  business 
by  unfair  competition  just  as  I  was  in 
favor  of  protecting  the  textile  workers 
in  my  section  of  the  country  from  being 
driven  out  of  their  jobs  by  unfair  com¬ 
petition  from  low  cost  goods  produced 
abroad  and  shipped  into  this  country  and 
sold  in  many  instances  under  the  cost  of 
production  here.  I  wish  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  had  shown  equal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  plight  of  industrial  workers 
who  will  be  thrown  out  of  work  when  the 
trade  bill  becomes  effective. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  that  his 
position  and  mine  are  similar  in  relation 
to  the  comment  he  has  just  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  heard  the  gentle¬ 
man  use  the  words  “world  market.” 
The  gentleman  is  convinced  contrary  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Boggs]  says — the  gentleman  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  a  world  price,  a  world 
market  and  a  world  price  for  sugar;  is  he 
not? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  The  term  which  is 
used  as  “world  price”  is  a  price  which 
actually  reflects  the  cost  of  sugar  which 
is,  in  fact,  distress  sugar — it  represents  a 
very  limited  amount  of  sugar  which  is 
available  out  of  the  total  supply.  But 
it  comes  as  close  to  being  a  world  price 
as  any  other  term  that  might  be  used. 
But  it  is,  in  fact,  not  a  price  that  re¬ 
flects  the  worldwide  cost  of  sugar.  It  is 
a  price  on  a  limited  amount  of  sugar. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 


Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  note  in  the 
report,  although  our  chairman  stated 
there  would  be  no  quotas  established  as 
such,  that  a  set  of  quotas  is  published  and 
the  statement  is  made,  I  believe,  to  quote 
from  the  report,  it  is  recommended  that 
such  a  quota  be  adhered  to.  That  is  on 
page  14  of  the  conference  report,  by  as¬ 
signing  quotas  on  approximately  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  the  House  as  to 
what  effect  he  thinks  this  statement  in 
the  conference  report  will  have  on  the 
administrator? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Without  any  ques¬ 
tion,  at  least  from  my  understanding  of 
this  conference  report  and  the  support¬ 
ing  legislation,  we  have  established 
quotas  here.  The  Senate  bill  had  quotas 
established  in  it.  They  listed  the  same 
provisions  that  are  in  existing  law.  The 
House  bill  had  a  much  extended  list  of 
quotas.  We  are  presenting  here  in  this 
conference  report  a  list  of  nations  classi¬ 
fied  as  having  quotas.  However,  I  would 
add  that  we  are  also  placing  in  this  law 
a  means  by  which  the  fees  are  adjusted 
under  the  global  concept  on  the  basis  of 
10  percent  each  year  for  the  3  years  of 
the  act. 

My  understanding  is  that  we  do  have 
permanent  quotas  listed  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  -  I  would  only  comment 
in  passing  that  I  feel  Congress  needs  to 
adhere  to  and  follow  very  closely  our 
concept  of  how  this  should  be  done,  for 
we  have  evidence  that  in  the  past  the 
wishes  of  Congress  were  flagrantly  dis¬ 
obeyed  and  disregarded,  and  it  was  done 
in  open  defiance  of  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Thus  far  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  a  satisfactory  explanation 
for  the  inclusion  of  a  10,000-ton  alloca¬ 
tion  for  Ireland.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  trade  people  in  Ireland  are  un¬ 
able  to  produce  enough  sugar  for  their 
domestic  consumption.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  if  the  conferees  during  the 
conference  offered  any  justification  or 
explanation  for  including  this  fine  coun¬ 
try  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  May  I  advise  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  that  in  going  around 
the  world  to  purchase  sugar  last  year 
we  did  purchase  some  sugar  from  Ire¬ 
land.  The  provision  was  in  the  Senate 
bill.  The  House  receded  to  the  Senate 
and  placed  the  same  provision  in  this 

bill.  ,  ..v, 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks  with 
just  one  observation.  In  this  bill  we 
have  made  provision  which,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  protects  the  employment  in  the  re¬ 
fining  plants  along  our  coastal  areas. 
This  was  a  serious  problem  in  the  early 
development  of  the  bill,  but  this  bill  does 
provide  protection  for  the  employees  in 
these  processing  plants. 

I  would  also  say,  as  I  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  that  in  my  opinion  this  conference 
bill  is  more  favorable  to  the  domestic 
sugar  industry,  than  the  House  bill  but 


in  my  opinion  the  domesitc  industry, 
both  cane  and  beet,  want  to  examine 
very  closely  the  global  quota  concept  as 
it  is  in  operation  over  the  next  few  years. 
This  is  a  major  departure  from  legisla¬ 
tion  in  previous  sugar  bills.  This  de¬ 
parture  is  very,  very  major.  It  could 
have  very  interesting  and  perhaps  rather 
serious  developments,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  examined  as  we  go  along  to 
make  sure  that  these  changes  are  con¬ 
structive  for  our  domestic  industry. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  sugar  bill  is  a  definite 
improvement  over  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill.  I  believe  it  would  have  been  a 
serious  mistake  to  adopt  in  toto  the 
Senate  bill.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  in  the  conference  report  the  in¬ 
creased  domestic  quota  is  protected  and 
the  assignment  of  quotas  to  our  friends 
in  Latin  America  also  is  preserved. 

U.S.  producers  are  in  excellent  position 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for 
production  of  additional  quantities  of 
sugar  for  the  domestic  market.  This  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  aspects  of  the  bill. 
It  will  provide  a  definite  stimulus  to  the 
American  economy.  ^ 

The  scope  of  the  measure  we  are  ap¬ 
proving  today  will  be  of  substantial  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Had  we 
adopted  the  Senate  version  of  the  sugar 
bill,  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
launching  a  ship  and  immediately  there¬ 
after  scuttling  it.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  a  newly  launched  enterprise 
now  being  tested  for  seaworthiness.  The 
sugar  bill  provides  an  effective  indication 
of  the  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  favor  the  nations  of  our  own  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Possibly  it  was  not  generally  known 
here,  but  consternation  has  twice  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Latin  America  during  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  sugar  bill;  once  when 
an  ill-advised  official  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  announced  that  certain  na¬ 
tions  would  not  receive  a  quota  under 
the  administration  version  of  the  bill, 
and  again  when  the  Senate  threw  out 
the  House  bill  and  substituted  the  meas¬ 
ure  which  would  have  given  the  State 
Department  the  authority  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  measure  and  assign  quotas. 
Meetings  have  been  held  with  the  State 
Department  Secretariat  by  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  Latin  America  to  convey  first¬ 
hand  their  dismay  and  concern  over 
these  developments.  The  conference 
version  of  the  bill,  by  retaining  these  im¬ 
portant  factors  of  the  House  bill,  will  do 
much  to  restore  confidence. 

Many  thousands  of  new  growers  and 
producers  and  workers  will  benefit  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  through  this  bill. 
Millions  of  dollars  will  be  invested  by 
private  enterprise  and  initiative  in  mod¬ 
ernization,  new  equipment,  higher 
wages,  and  in  schools,  hospitals,  high¬ 
ways — even  wells  in  villages — as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  bill.  And,  finally,  the  bill 
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shows  concern  for  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  American  housewife  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer.  The  conference  report 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeL 
(Mr.  INOUYE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice 
that  in  the  conference  report  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  page  3  and  the  top  of  page  4,  in 
the  language  providing  for  the  handling 
of  the  quota  which  is  withdrawn  from 
Cuba,  the  phrase  appears  “and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  proration  or  allocation  which 
would  have  been  made  but  for  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  paragraph,  may  be  au¬ 
thorized  for  purchase  and  importation 
from  foreign  countires.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  language  does  not 
carry  out  the  intention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  conference,  The  conferees  dis¬ 
cussed  this  particular  language  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  language  of  the 
House  bill  would  be  used  at  this  particu¬ 
lar  point  instead  of  the  language  of  the 
Senate  bill.  The  House  bill  reads  “a 
quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  proration 
or  allocation  which  would  have  been 
made  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  para¬ 
graph,  shall  be  authorized  for  purchase 
and  importation  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.” 

However,  in  the  settlement  of  the  big 
issues  before  the  conference,  and  one  of 
the  big  issues  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  Cuban  drawback  is  to  be  purchased, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  House  would  ac¬ 
cept  in  general  the  provisions  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill.  Since  those  provisions  are  in¬ 
volved  in  this  paragraph  4  in  which  the 
language  as  just  quoted  appears,  in  its 
final  action  the  conference  staff  simply 
lifted  paragraph  4  from  the  Senate  bill, 
without  using  the  House  language  in 
this  particular  phrase  which  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  agreed  upon. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee 
of  conference  that  the  Secretary  should 
have  no  discretion  in  this  matter;  that 
when  a  quota  has  been  withdrawn  from 
Cuba,  or  from  any  other  country,  there 
shall  be  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  to  replace  all  of  such  quota 
with  sugar  from  other  countries. 

This  intent  is  properly  stated  in  the 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  House  on 
page  14  of  the  conference  report  where 
it  says: 

While  the  United  States  and  Cuba  are  not 
in  diplomatic  relations  the  amount  of  this 
Cuban  reserve  will — 

And  I  repeat  will — 

be  purchased  from  any  countries  with  which 
we  are  in  diplomatic  relations. 

This  is  clearly  the  proper  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  language  in  the  bill  and 
leaves  the  Secretary  no  discretion  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
this  statement,  I  conferred  with  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley], 
and  the  distinguished  senior  member  of 
“J®  minority,  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  McIntire],  and  these  gentlemen 


have  assured  me  of  their  concurrence 
in  this  statement. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  members 
of  the  House  conference  committee,  I 
am  certain,  will  join  with  me  in  com¬ 
mending  the  House  conference  staff 
members  for  their  superb  job  in  prepar¬ 
ing  this  report.  Our  special  gratitude 
should  be  extended  to  our  faithful  and 
tireless  staff  members,  Mr.  John  Heim- 
berger,  Mr.  Hyde  Murray,  and  Mrs. 
Christine  Gallagher. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman,  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Quie], 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  conferees  on  reaching  this 
agreement  because  it  comes  very  closely 
in  line  with  the  substitute  I  offered  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  At  that 
time  I  indicated  I  favored  global  quotas. 
When  we  secure  the  Cuban  quota  on  a 
global  quotas  basis,  it  will  leave  the  sugar 
quota  intact  to  be  purchased  from  Cuba 
in  the  event  the  country  ever  overthrows 
Castro. 

It  also  provides  for  a  reduction  in  the 
permanent  quota  that  was  not  in  the 
House  bill,  which  I  think  is  good  and 
was  in  my  substitute.  It  gives  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to 
the  countries  that  will  buy  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  agree  we  should  give  some  of  these 
countries  permanent  quotas  for  the  first 
time,  British  West  Indies,  French  West 
Indies,  Australia,  India,  South  Africa, 
the  Fiji  Islands,  and  also  the  Nether¬ 
lands  which  had  a  quota  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  extension. 

I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  a  question.  According  to  the 
provision  on  page  4  of  the  committee 
report,  subsection  (e) ,  if  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  imports  sugar,  it  may  not  export 
sugar  to  the  United  States  to  fill  its  quota 
or  proration  thereof  for  any  year  unless 
in  both  the  preceding  and  current 
calendar  years  its  aggregate  exports  of 
sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  equal  or  exceed  its  aggregate  im¬ 
ports  of  sugar. 

From  a  table  we  had  in  a  report  on  the 
bill  when  it  came  to  the  House,  it  was 
shown  that  the  Netherlands  is  import¬ 
ing  more  sugar  than  they  are  exporting 
to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  they  will  not  be 
permitted  to  send  the  10,000  tons  to  the 
United  States;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  I  think  he  has 
stated  the  situation  accurately.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  the  Netherlands 
has  participated  in  this  program  for 
years.  There  was  a  small  allocation  of 
4,000  tons,  and  we  increased  it  to  10,000 
tons. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Under  that  section,  if  it 
is  found  more  sugar  is  being  imported 
into  the  Netherlands  than  they  are  ex¬ 
porting  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
fulfill  the  10,000-ton  quota? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
I  might  say  that  some  comment  was 
made  regarding  Ireland  and  why  Ireland 


was  included.  I  looked  at  the  record 
here,  and  it  is  indicated  that  Ireland  has 
exported  in  the  last  3  years  an  average 
of  15,000  tons.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances  they  are  receiving  10,000  tons. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Take  Ireland  in  the  table 
on  page  10  of  the  House  Report  No.  1829 
on  H.R.  12154.  If  they  are  importing 
more  than  15,000  tons  over  exports  to 
other  countries,  then  they,  too,  would  not 
be  able  to  sell  us  the  10,000  tons  which 
was  spoken  of  earlier. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Also  in  your  quota  to 
“other  countries”  amounting  to  11,332 
tons,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Belgium  are  included,  and  those  coun¬ 
tries  definitely  are  importing  more  sugar 
than  they  are  exporting  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  States,  and  for 
that  reason  they  would  not  be  able  to 
sell  to  the  United  States  any  of  the  quota 
that  is  given  to  them;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  left  out  Hong 
Kong.  I  think  Hong  Kong  is  in  the  same 
category. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  actual  facts  show 
they  are  in  violation  of  the  sugar  quota 
brought  in,  then  the  gentleman’s  inter¬ 
pretation  is  correct,  and  I  think  it  is 
correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Is  British 
Guiana  considered  part  of  the  British 
West  Indies? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing,  yes. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Is  there 
any  provisions  which  would  prevent 
British  Guiana  getting  any  part  of  this? 
Is  it  your  intention  that  British  Guiana 
participate  in  this  British  West  Indies 
allocation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

(Mr.  DOLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
that  is,  the  conference  version,  is  a 
marked  improvement,  in  my  opinion, 
over  the  measure  before  the  House  last 
week.  I  should  point  out  that  on  page 
4  of  the  conference  report  there  appears 
the  following  language: 

In  authorizing  the  purchase  and  im¬ 
portation  of  sugar  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  under  this  paragraph,  special  con¬ 
sideration  shall  be  given  to  countries  of 
the  western  hemisphere  and  to  those 
countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities. 

This  language  adopted  by  the  other 
body  and  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  is  self-explana¬ 
tory  and  a  marked  improvement.  Also, 
under  the  Senate  version  65  percent  of 
the  market  growth  will  go  to  domestic 
beet  producers.  In  my  opinion,  the 
global  quota  provisions  are  noteworthy 
and  will  help  eliminate  lobbyists  and 
pressure  groups.  Setting  aside  65,000 
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tons  per  year  for  new  factories  for  new 
growers  as  provided  in  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  will  mean  four  plants  in  3  years 
instead  of  one  processing  plant  per  year 
as  provided  in  the  House  version. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  see  in  the  state¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
House  on  page  16  the  House  conferees 
reluctantly  receded  on  the  provision 
which  would  have  provided  for  a  refund 
of  over  $22  million  to  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  I  do  not  see  that  part  in  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  explain  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  position  on  this  amendment.  The 
matter  is  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
as  I  previously  pointed  out  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  of  course,  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  in  the  conference  report 
because  it  was  deleted  in  conference.  We 
receded  from  the  language  of  the  Senate. 

If  you  will  look  at  page  16,  the  last  para¬ 
graph,  it  just  refers  to  the  $22  million  as 
being  a  matter  to  be  considered  under 
separate  legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Certainly  elimination  of 
this  windfall  is  another  improvement  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  It  says  “might  very 
well  be  appropriately  considered  in  sepa¬ 
rate  legislation.”  Since  this  matter  is  in 
the  Court  of  Claims,  it  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  under  separate  legislation,  if  at 
all. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Probably  many  things 
can  be  considered  in  separate  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Short]  . 

(Mr.  SHORT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  le- 
marks  ) 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
those  who  kicked  up  quite  a  little  fuss 
on  the  floor  when  we  were  considering 
this  bill  the  other  day,  I  want  to  com¬ 
mend  the  conferees  on  the  House  side 
particularly  for  coming  back  with  a  con¬ 
ference  report  that  I  think  is  somewhat 
of  an  improvement  over  the  bill  we 
passed  here  a  few  days  ago,  because  it 
provides  improvement  so  far  as  our 
domestic  industry  is  concerned.  This  is 
the  thing  that  I  was  concerned  about  the 
other  day,  and  I  want  to  compliment  my 
chairman  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  getting  this  improvement 
in  the  bill. 

It  has  been  reiterated  what  has  been 
done  for  the  domestic  industry.  I  will 
not  go  into  that.  I  do  have  some  little 
concern  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  what 
certainly  is  going  to  happen  under  the 
administration  of  this  new  bill  in  regard 
to  the  recapture  provision.  I  have  a 
little  bit  of  concern  where  we  are  going 
to  be  at  the  end  of  5  years.  Are  we  going 
to  be  in  the  position  where  we  buy  all  of 
our  foreign  sugar  in  the  world  market 
and  the  domestic  industry  is  going  to  be 
in  the  position  of  looking  like  a 
highly  subsidized  industry? 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  to  re¬ 
member  that  we  have  to  protect  this 
domestic  industry  of  ours,  because  it  is 
vital  to  us;  it  is  vital  not  only  to  a  large 
segment  of  the  economy  of  our  country 
but  vital  to  us  as  a  part  of  our  supplies 
for  this  Nation  in  the  event  hostilities 
develop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  express  a  little  bit 
of  concern  and  regret  that  there  was  not 
some  provision  for  the  domestic  industry 
to  share  to  some  degree  in  domestic 
deficits,  as  has  been  included  in  pre¬ 
vious  legislation.  However,  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  conferees  and  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  committees  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol  this  was  left  out.  I  will  have 
to  concede  to  their  better  judgment. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
passed.  I  intend  to  vote  for  it,  as  I  did 
the  other  day.  I  hope  there  will  not  be 
too  many  Members  who  vote  against  the 
bill  because  I  think  with  all  the  peculi¬ 
arities  involved  in  this  sugar  legislation, 
this  is  about  the  best  we  could  come  up 
with  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  On  the  recapture  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Senate  bill  provided 
for  recapture  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a 
year  for  5  years.  That  is  what  they 
refer  to  as  the  phasing  out  program. 
That  means  that  at  the  end  of  5  years 
you  have  no  quota  on  foreign  sugar 
coming  into  this  country. 

We  compromised  that  and  fixed  it  at 
10  percent  each  year  for  a  period  of  3 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  remind  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  the  foreign  quota  applications 
here  only  run  for  2V2  years;  namely,  this 
year  plus  1963  and  1964;  at  the  end  of 
this  year  we  will  take  a  look  at  this 
Cuban  fallback,  and  before  the  end  of 
1964  we  will  take  a  look  at  all  these 
foreign  allocations. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  explaining  in 
more  detail  this  most  important  part  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Wickersham]  . 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  I  would  like  to  compliment  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  at  least  increasing  the  amount 
of  acreage  and  tonnage  for  domestic 
growers.  I  think  it  should  have  been 
at  least  150,000  tons.  However,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Senators  from 
Oklahoma,  and  particularly  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  my  senior  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  Robert  S.  Kerr,  for  his  work  in 
getting  the  quotas  for  domestic  growers 
increased  from  50,000  tons,  as  contained 
in  the  House  bill,  to  65,000  tons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jones!  who  has  taken  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  sugar  bill  and  who  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  situation,  being  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  if  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  there  is  sufficient  tonnage  allocated 
to  new  growers  to  the  extent  that  such 
States  as  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 


so  forth,  could  get  four  refineries  within 
the  next  3  years? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  May  I  com¬ 
pliment  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Wickersham],  former  member  of 
the  House  Agricultural  Committee,  for 
his  great  interest  in  the  farmers,  and  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  facts  relating  to 
quotas  for  new  growers. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
might  say  that  I  doubt  that  there  would 
be  four  refineries  in  3  years;  that  is  too 
fast. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Within  what 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Well,  this 
bill  provides  for  a  lot  more  than  we 
would  have  received  under  the  House 
bill  originally.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  one  factory  the  first  year, 
one  factory  the  second  year,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  two  factories  the  third  year,  and 
then  on  a  continuing  basis,  predicated 
upon  the  basis  of  the  increases  that  have 
been  allocated. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Then,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  thinks  within  the  next  5  or  6 
years  those  States  would  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  getting  a  refinery? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  one  of  those 
States,  I  would  say,  would  get  a  refinery 
within  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr  Breeding],  a  question:  I  am  aware 
of  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  and  his  interest  in  farmeis.  I 
am  also  aware  of  his  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  agricultural  situation. 

I  know  of  the  gentleman’s  interest  in 
the  quota  system.  I  notice  that  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  he  thought  we 
should  require  these  countries  which  re¬ 
ceive  these  quotas  to,  in  turn,  purchase 
an  equal  value  in  the  form  of  Ameiican 
farm  products. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  I 
should  like  for  the  gentleman  to  elabo¬ 
rate  further  upon  his  idea. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr  BREEDING.  I  would  like  to 
comment  a  little  bit  on  the  work  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Wick¬ 
ersham]  has  done  in  regard  to  working 
out  this  sugar  program,  and  his  efforts  to 
get  more  sales  for  agricultural  products 
from  our  country  abroad.  I,  too,  have 
worked  in  this  program  consistently  to 
try  to  get  these  purchasing  countries  to 
spend  a  great  portion  of  this  money  heie 
in  our  country.  I  feel  it  is  no  more  than 
right  that  they  should.  That  was  the 
reason  for  my  question  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  because  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  went  out  of  the  House  heie 
a  few  days  ago  in  this  sugar  bill  we  had 
this  wording  in  there.  However,  it  is 
not  presently  contained  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  says  that 
it  will  be  reviewed  annually,  and  those 
countries  that  show  that  they  are  spend¬ 
ing  this  money  for  agricultural  products 
then  will  be  given  consideration  in  the 
new  allocations. 
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Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  also  agree 
with  my  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers]  in  that  I  think  the  quota  allo¬ 
cated  to  Cuba  that  is  held  in  reserve 
until  Cuba  returns  to  the  free-world 
fold  should  be  loaned  to  the  American 
growers,  old  and  new,  to  the  extent  they 
can  continue  to  grow  the  additional 
acreage,  until  such  time  that  Cuba  gets 
back  on  the  right  track,  at  which  time 
the  population  will  have  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  will  never  be 
returned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Chairman  this  question. 
Since  it  is  so  important  that  the  House 
approve  this  measure  today,  June  30,  is 
it  not  equally  important  that  the  other 
body  act  today  so  that  no  warehouse  or 
individual  may  be  in  a  position  to  cor¬ 
ner  the  market  on  Sunday  or  Monday? 
Evidently,  it  appears  that  the  Senate 
will  not  act  until  Monday  afternoon. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  it 
could  happen  on  Sunday.  I  doubt  that 
anything  will  happen  on  Monday.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  we  have  no  control  over  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman;  I  hope  nothing  will  happen. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  have  been  assured 
that  the  conference  report  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  Senate  next  Monday. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks  and  include  statements 
which  a  farmer — Robert  M.  Kerr,  of  Al- 
tus,  Okla. — and  I  made  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  a  letter  from  the  White  House, 
and  statements  that  I  made  recently  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


[The  matter  referred  to  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  In  view  of  the  con¬ 
cern  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  which  I  share  with  respect  to 
the  failure  of  the  other  body  to  act,  I 
think  that  the  responsibility  for  this,  if 
anything  goes  amiss,  will  have  to  be 
shared  by  them.  And  I  would  like  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
other  body  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Ball,  was  quoted  as  the  authority 
for  giving  assurance  and  guarantee  that 
there  would  be  no  injury  resulting.  In 
the  unfortunate  event  that  there  is  in¬ 
jury,  I  should  like  the  record  clear  as  to 
that  statement. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  yield  to  1 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  1 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  of  th< 
or  5  mills  that  may  be  established  i 
gentleman  should  not  expect  that  tl 
will  all  be  in  his  part  of  the  country  1 
cause  I  understand  they  will  be  alloc’a 
on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis.  C 


of  these  years  we  expect  Minnesota  will 
be  in  there. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  am  sure  that 
Minnesota  and  Oklahoma  interests  will 
come  in  from  time  to  time.  You  may 
rest  assured  that  Oklahoma  will  be  in 
there,  right  alongside  the  other  States. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous /question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Johansen)  there 
were — ayes  143,  noes  8. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  248,  nays  31,  not  voting  158, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  141] 

YEAS— 248 


Abernethy 

Everett 

Lennon 

Adair 

Evins 

Lesinski 

Albert 

Fascell 

Libonati 

Alexander 

Fenton 

Lindsay 

Andersen, 

Finnegan 

Lipscomb 

Minn. 

Flynt 

McDonough 

Andrews 

Ford 

McDoweU 

Ashmore 

Forrester 

McFall 

Auchincloss 

Fountain 

Mclntire 

Avery 

Fulton 

McMillan 

Ayres 

Gallagher 

Macdonald 

Baker 

Garmatz 

Mack 

Baldwin 

Gary 

Magnuson 

Barry 

Gavin 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Battin 

Giaimo 

Mason 

Beck  worth 

Gonzalez 

Mathias 

Beermann 

Goodling 

Meader 

Belcher 

Granahan 

Merrow 

Bell 

Grant 

Miller,  Clem 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Gray 

Milliken 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mills 

Berry 

Gross 

Minshall 

Boggs 

Gubser 

Moeller 

Bow 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Monagan 

Brademas 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Moorehead, 

Breeding 

Haley 

Ohio 

Brewster 

Hall 

Morgan 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Halpem 

Morrison 

Brown 

Hansen 

Mosher 

Burke,  Mass. 

Harding 

Murphy 

Burleson 

Hardy 

Murray 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harris 

Natcher 

Cahill 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Nedzi 

Cannon 

Harsha 

Nix 

Cederberg 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Norblad 

Chelf 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Norrell 

Chlperfleld 

Henderson 

O’Brien,  HI. 

Church 

Hiestand 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Clark 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Cohelan 

Holifield 

Olsen 

Collier 

Holland 

O'Neill 

Conte 

Huddleston 

Osmers 

Cooley 

Hull 

Ostertag 

Corbett 

Inouye 

Passman 

Cunningham 

Jarman 

Patman 

Curtin 

Jensen 

Pelly 

Daddario 

Joelson 

Perkins 

Dague 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Peterson 

Daniels 

Jonas 

Pfost 

Davis,  John  W. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Pike 

Dawson 

Karsten 

Pirnie 

Dent 

Karth 

Price 

Denton 

Kearns 

Purcell 

Diggs 

Kee 

Quie 

Dole 

Keith 

Re  if  el 

Dominick 

King,  Calif. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Dooley 

King,  N.Y. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Dowdy 

King,  Utah 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Downing 

Kitchin 

Robison 

Doyle 

Kluczynski 

Rodino 

Dulski 

Knox 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Durno 

Kunkel 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Dwyer 

Langen 

Rooney 

Elliott 

Lankford 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Springer 

Vinson 

Roush 

Stafford 

Waggonner 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Staggers 

Wallhauser 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Watts 

St.  George 

Stephens 

Weaver 

Schenck 

Stubblefield 

Weis 

Scherer 

Sullivan 

Westland 

Schneebeli 

Taylor 

Wharton 

Schweiker 

Teague,  Calif. 

Whitten 

Schwengel 

Thomas 

Wickersham 

Scott 

Thompson,  Tex.Widnall 

Selden 

Thornberry 

Williams 

Shipley 

ToU 

Willis 

Short 

Trimble 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Shriver 

Tuck 

Winstead 

Sibal 

Tupper 

Wright 

Sikes 

Udall,  Morris  K.  Younger 

Siler 

Utt 

Zablocki 

Smith,  Calif. 

Vanik 

Smith,  Iowa 

Van  Pelt 

NAYS— 31 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Findley 

Pucinski 

Ashley 

Hechler 

Ray 

Baring 

Hemphill 

Rostenkowski 

Bolling 

Johansen 

Roudebush 

Bray 

Kastenmeier 

Rutherford 

Broomfield 

Kilgore 

Taber 

Bruce 

Marshall 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clancy 

Michel 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Devine 

Morris 

Young 

Dorn 

O’Konski 

Feighan 

Pillion 

NOT  VOTING— 

158 

Abbitt 

Flood 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Addabbo 

Fogarty 

Montoya 

Addonizio 

Frazier 

Moore 

Alford 

Frelinghuysen 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Alger 

Friedel 

Morse 

Anfuso 

Garland 

Moss 

Arends 

Gathings 

Moulder 

Ashbrook 

Gilbert 

Multer 

Aspinall 

Glenn 

Nelsen 

Bailey 

Goodell 

Nygaard 

Barrett 

Green,  Pa. 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Bass,  N.H. 

Griffin 

Philbin 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Griffiths 

Pilcher 

Bates 

Halleck 

Poage 

Becker 

Harrison,  Va. 

Poff 

Betts 

Hays 

Powell 

Blatnik 

Healey 

Rains 

Blitch 

Hubert 

Randall 

Boland 

Herlong 

Reece 

Bolton 

Hoeven 

Reuss 

Bonner 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Rhodes,  Pa. 

Boykin 

Horan 

Riehlman 

Bromwell 

Hosmer 

Riley 

Broyhill 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Buckley 

Jennings 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Rousselot 

Carey 

Jones,  Ala. 

St.  Germain 

Casey 

Judd 

Santangelo 

Celler 

Kelly 

Saund 

Chamberlain 

Keogh 

Saylor 

Chenoweth 

Kilburn 

Schadeberg 

Coad 

Kirwan 

Scranton 

Colmer 

Kornegay 

Seely-Brown 

Cook 

Kowalski 

Shelley 

Corman 

Kyi 

Sheppard 

Cramer 

Laird 

Sisk 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Landrum 

Slack 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Lane 

Smith,  Miss. 

Davis, 

Latta 

Smith,  Va. 

James  C. 

Loser 

Spence 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McCulloch 

Stratton 

Delaney 

McSween 

Thompson,  La. 

Derounian 

McVey 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Derwinski 

MacGregor 

Tollefson 

Dingell 

Madden 

Ullman 

Donohue 

Mahon 

Van  Zandt 

Edmondson 

Mailliard 

Walter 

Ellsworth 

Martin,  Mass. 

Whalley 

Fallon 

Matthews 

Whltener 

Farbstein 

May 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Fino 

Miller, 

Yates 

Fisher 

George  P. 

Zelenko 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote ;  v, 

Mr.  Aspinall  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Mahon  against. 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  against. 

Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Schadeberg  against. 
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Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New 
Hampshire  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Fogarty  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Nygaard. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Kornegay  wit,h  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Farhstein  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Scranton. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  O’Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Lane  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Riehlman. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Chenoweth. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  BromweU. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  Moss  of  California  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  St.  Germain  with  Mrs.  Reece. 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr., 
Derounian. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Broyhlll. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr., Gar¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Frazier  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  MORRIS  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.’ 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PERMIT  THE  HARVESTING  OP  HAY 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3062)  to 
amend  the.Soil  Bank  Act  so  as  to  author¬ 
ize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  per¬ 
mit  th<ynarvesting  of  hay  on  conserva¬ 
tion  r/serve  acreage  under  certain  con- 
ditii. 

re  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
/the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec¬ 
tion  107(a)  (3)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  is 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “and  except  that  the  Secretary  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  contract  signers,  permit 
hay  to  be  removed  from  such  acreage  if 
the  Secretary,  after  certification  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  in  which  such  acreage  is 
situated  of  the  need  for  removal  of  hay  from 
such  acreage,  determines  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  permit  removal  of  hay  from  such 
acreage  in  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hard¬ 
ship,  or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster.” 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
under  consideration,  S.  3062,  is  identical 
to  legislation  introduced  in  the  House  by 
my  colleague  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Nygaard]  and  myself.  Since  S.  3062  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  some  time  ago,  in 
order  to  expedite  granting  of  this  haying 
authority,  the  House  Committee  on  Agri 
culture  substituted  the  Senate  bill  A 
its  entirety  for  my  bill.  This  eliminates 
the  necessity  for  a  conference  an^t  the 
iill  can  go  directly  to  the  President  for 
signature. 

iis  legislation  is  looked  Upon  with 
favok  by  the  Department  of/Agriculture 
and  ptnvides  the  means  of/utilizing  the 
land  retired  under  the  soil  bank  pro¬ 
gram  in  areas  where  disaster  conditions 
exist,  sucmas  drouth  or  flood. 

If  there  ate  any  questions,  I  would  be 
glad  to  take  tone  tc/explain  this  bill  fur¬ 
ther,  but  since  we/passed  similar  author¬ 
izing  legislationAl  year  ago,  I  believe 
most  of  the  1/emb^rs  are  familiar  with 
its  provisioi 

[Mr.  BAHTIN  add^ssed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear^ereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

bill  was  ordered  to  beVead  a  third 
tim4,  was  read  the  third  \ime,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, y 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Ho'iiJe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stares  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
subsection  (g)  to  read:  / 

“(g)  Notwithstanding  thy' provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  relating  to/the  filing  of  a 
lease  with  the  county  con/mittee,  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  an  allotment  for  the  1962 
crop  year  shall  be  effective  if,  (1)  pursuant 
to  regulations  issued/oy  the  Secretary,  the 
county  committee,  Jnth  the  approval  of  a 
representative  of  Die  State  committee,  finds 
a  lease  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  was  agreed  upon  prior  to  the 
normal  planting  time  in  the  county,  as  de¬ 
termined  bv/xhe  Secretary,  or  June  15,  1962, 
whichever  ie  earlier,  and  (2)  the  terms  of  the 
lease  are  ^/educed  to  writing  and  filed  in  the 
county  /ffice  in  which  the  farms  involved  are 
located1  within  twenty  days  of  the  date  this 
subsection  becomes  law.” 

/1th  the  following  committee  amend- 
Sent: 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  “pursuant  to 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  the 
county  committee,  with  the  approval  of  a 
representative  of  the  State  committee,  finds” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “the  Secretary 
finds  that”. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TOBACCO  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as)  , 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
201)  to  amend  section  316  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  time  by  which  a  lease  trans¬ 
ferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allotment  may 
be  filed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  not  the  bill 
that  contains  the  Senate  provision  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  rotation  of  agricultural  at¬ 
taches,  is  it? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion  of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  RENEGOTIATION 
ACT  OP  1951 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  12061)  to  amend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

June  29,1962. 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.R.  12061)  entitled  “An 
Act  to  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951” 
do  pass  with  the  following  amendments: 
After  line  6,  insert: 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  108A  of  the  Renegotia- 
Jipn  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.,  App., 
se\l218a) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘SrX.  108A.  Review  of  Tax  Court  Decisions 
in  Renegotiation  Cases. 

“  '  ( a  ^Jurisdiction. — Except  as  provided  in 
section  1354  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  \Jnited  States  Courts  of  Appeals 
shall  have  Exclusive  jurisdiction  to  review 
decisions  by  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  under  'section  108  of  this  Act 
in  the  same  manlier  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  decisions  of  thte  district  courts  in  civil 
actions  tried  withou\a  Jury,  except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  In  thiX.  section.  In  no  case 
shall  the  question  of  the  existence  of  exces¬ 
sive  profits,  or  the  extent  thereof,  be  re¬ 
viewed,  and  findings  of  Tact  by  the  Tax 
Court  shall  be  conclusive  ihiless  such  find¬ 
ings  are  arbitrary  or  capricious.  The  Judg¬ 
ment  of  any  such  court  shall  ok  final  except 
that  it  shall  be  subject  to  revie\\  under  the 
limitations  herein  provided  for,  bv  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  mon  cer¬ 
tiorari,  In  the  manner  provided  in  section 
1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
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V‘‘(b)  Powers.— Upon  such  review,  such 
courts  shall  have  only  the  power  to  affirm 
the  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  or  to  reverse 
such  decision  on  questions  of  law  and  remand 
the  case  for  such  further  action  as  justice 
may  require,  except  that  such  court  shall  not 
reverse  aim  remand  the  case  for  error  of  law 
which  is  irrhpaterial  to  the  decision  of  the 
Tax  Court. 

“‘(c)  VenueNof  Appeals  From  Tax  Court 
Decisions  in  Renegotiation  Cases. — A  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
under  section  108  of  this  Act  may,  to  the 
extent  subject  to  review,  be  reviewed  by — 

“‘(1)  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which\is  located  the  office 
to  which  the  contractors or  subcontractor 
made  his  Federal  income  tax  return  for  the 
taxable  year  which  corresponds  to  the  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  suSffi  decision  of 
the  Tax  Court  was  made,  or  if  ncXsuch  return 
was  made  for  such  taxable  year,  then  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals\for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or 

“  ‘any  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  des- 
signated  by  the  Attorney  General  andy the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  by  stipulatioAjn 
writing.’ 

“(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  108  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
‘Upon  such  filing,  such  court  shall  have  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction,  by  order,  to  determine 
the  amount,  if  any,  of  such  excessive  profits 
received  or  accrued  by  the  contractor  or  sub¬ 
contractor,  and  such  determination  shall  not 
be  reviewed  or  redetermined  by  any  court  or 
agency  except  as  provided  in  section  108A.’ 

“(c)  Section  105(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

“(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  cases 
in  which  the  petition  for  redetermination  is 
filed  with  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Mason]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  House  would  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  for  a  period  of  2  years, 
until  June  30,  1964.  The  amendment 
as  offered  by  the  Senate  would  allow  for 
appellate  review  of  Tax  Court  decisioi  ' 
on  renegotiation  cases.  Lack  of  appel¬ 
late  review  has  come  under  sharp  cnti- 
cism  by  many  within  the  past  few  years. 
The  chairman  has  ably  explained  this 
change,  and  I  concur  with  him  in  his 
support  of  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  Speaker,  further 
leserving  the  right  to  object,  a  similar 
amendment  was  offered  hi  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Meamf  and  was  fully 
considered.  7 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fayor  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  other  body  and  favor 
concurrence  therem. 

Benttem“LS^“r:  Speaker’  wlU  the 
IyleMtothes™«eman 

fomed^fe?’  uIr-  Speaker>  I  had  in- 

wo^/'^LS6^1'3  °f  the  House  that  1 
wouiyexplam  this  amendment. 


The  House  passed  some  weeks  ago  this 
bill  continuing  the  Renegotiation  Act  for 
2  additional  years.  It  was  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  at  least,  and  I  think  shared  by  some 
members  of  the  committee,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  this  matter  to  pass  without 
amendment,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  had 
recommended  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
program  without  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  when  the  bill  reached  it,  added 
three  amendments  in  that  committee. 
When  the  matter  was  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  yesterday,  two  of 
the  amendments  adopted  in  the  Finance 
Committee  were  defeated  by  the  action 
of  the  Senate.  However,  one  amend¬ 
ment  remained  in  the  bill.  This  amend¬ 
ment  has  to  do  with  the  review  of  Tax 
Court  decisions  in  renegotiation  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation’s  existing 
authority  expires  midnight  tonight.  If 
the  legislation  is  to  be  continued  with¬ 
out  interruption,  it  will  have  to  be  en¬ 
acted  today  by  the  House.  Even  though 
we\were  in  this  situation,  I  would  not, 
Mr.  Speaker,  call  this  amendment  up  for 
approval  of  my  colleagues  until  I  ha; 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with  the 
Chairman^  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
and  until  discussions  could  be  hackwith 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General.  Both  the 
Chairman  oi  the  Renegotiation  Board 
and  the  Deputyx  Attorney  General  have 
reported  to  us  that  althouglyWiey  shared 
my  own  individuakview,  tnat  it  would 
be  better  for  this  legislation  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  2  years  wnshout  amendment, 
that  this  amendment  isW>rkable,  though 
they  would  have  preferredmot  to  have  it. 
It  does  not  impose  any  Unreasonable 
burdens  upon  anvone. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  intended  to 
permit  Tax  Court  decisions  in\renego- 
tiation  cases/to  be  reviewed  by  the  ap¬ 
pellate  courts  in  the  same  manners  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  its  decisions  irNtax 
cases— subject,  however,  to  certain  im¬ 
portant  limitations  which  I  will  mentio: 
shortly.  Thus,  the  Senate  amendment 
provides  that  Tax  Court  decisions  in  re- 
'gotiation  cases  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
•S.  courts  of  appeals— and  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari — in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  decisions  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  in  civil  actions  tried  without 
a  jury,  which  is  the  same  scope  of  review 
as  in  tax  cases.  Under  this  provision, 
the  appellate  courts  will  be  permitted  to 
review  Tax  Court  decisions  in  renegotia¬ 
tion  cases  insofar  as  they  involve  legal 
questions,  such  as  whether  contract  re¬ 
ceipts  or  accruals  are  exempt  from  or  are 
subject  to  the  act,  whether  an  expendi¬ 
ture  will  be  allowed  as  a  cost  for  renego¬ 
tiation  purposes,  and  on  other  legal  ques¬ 
tions  involving  interpretations  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Renego¬ 
tiation  Act. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  how¬ 
ever,  appellate  review  of  Tax  Court  de¬ 
cisions  in  renegotiation  cases  will  be 
subject  to  certain  important  limitations. 
The  first  limitation  is  that  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  excessive  profits,  or 


the  extent  thereof,  may  not  in  any  case 
be  reviewed  by  the  appellate  courts. 
Another  limitation  is  that  findings  of 
fact  by  the  Tax  Court  are  to  be  conclu¬ 
sive  unless  they  are  arbitrary  or  capri¬ 
cious.  Moreover,  the  powers  of  the  mi  - 
pellate  court  are  limited  to  affirmingthe 
decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  or  to  revers¬ 
ing  them  on  questions  of  law  And  re¬ 
manding  such  cases  to  the  tax  Court. 
These  limitations  are  all  designed  to 
prevent  the  appellate  courts  from  sub¬ 
stituting  their  judgment  £6r  that  of  the 
Tax  Court  on  the  questions  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  or  extent  of  excessive  profits. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  prospective 
in  effect  only,  and  Will  not  apply  to  any 
case  which  is  now/in  the  Tax  Court.  It 
will  apply  only  tb  cases  in  which  a  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Tax  Court  is  rendered  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment,  and  then  only 
if  such  case/is  one  in  which  the  petition 
for  redeteyfnination  is  filed  with  the  Tax 
Court  after  the  date  of  enactment.  This 
amendment  is  prospective  only  in  effect, 
and  will  apply  only  to  cases  decided  some 
timgr  after  its  enactment.  There  will  be 
further  opportunity  for  congressional 
5view  of  its  provision  should  any  ques¬ 
tion  airse  that  would  make  such  review 
necessary.  No  inference  is  to  be  drawn 
as  to  pending  cases  due  to  the  enactment 
of  this  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  legislation,  I  think,  should  be  at  the 
President’s  desk  by  midnight  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting  to  my  colleagues  that  we  adopt 
this  amendment  rather  than  delay  its 
enactment  by  following  the  procedure  of 
going  to  conference. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  ably  and  fully  discussed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
concur  completely.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apropos  the  remark  of 
the  gentleman  that  the  legislation  needs 
to  be  passed  by  midnight,  it  occurs  to  me 
wre  might  very  well  have  spent  some  time 
today  considering  the  second  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation  bill,  that  we  ought 
to  Imve  had  this  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  before  us  today,  be¬ 
cause  It  is  my  understanding  that  in  view 
of  the  widely  traveled  Presidential  fam¬ 
ily  the  expenses  have  mounted  and  the 
Secret  Service  may  not  be  paid  as  of 
after  midnight.  I  should  regret  very 
much  either  to.  circumscribe  the  travels 
of  the  Presidents  family  or  to  see  the 
Secret  Service  go  unpaid. 

Mr.  MILLS.  MrSspeaker,  I  share  the 
gentleman’s  concern  m  that  regard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thanlj  the  gentleman. 

I  knew  he  would. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  sure  Ah e  gentleman 
recognizes  that  I  am  not  responsible  for 
any  delay  in  that  matter  bulKthat  I  am 
only  trying  to  prevent  another  such 
delay  here  in  a  matter  under  tlA  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Committee  on  Way^  and 
Means. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentle¬ 
man,  I  am  sure,  would  not  want  to  seX 
the  Secret  Service  go  unpaid  by  virtue  oi 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report\on  sugar  bill.  Senate  debated 

Mansfield  amendment  on  sugar  allocations.  Senate\concurred  in  amen  ment  to  ex  en 
time  for  filing  leases  for  tohdcco  allotment  transfers.  Sen.  Miller  criticize 

USDA  actions  in  consideration*  of  farm  bill.  House  Xe^ve  ^  °\SaH  nt- 

>nder  1959-60  cotton  purchase  programs.  Rep.  BrewsteVcriticized  S 

farm  program.  Several  Sectors  and  Representatives  co^ended  extension  service  on 

100th  anniversary.  Rep./Cooley  introduced  new  farm  bill. 


SENATE 


SUGAR.  By  a  54-12  voto,  agreed  to  the  conference  report  R*  Sugar 

bill.  This  bill  will  not/  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  11533-612,  11616  20, 
11636-8  _ _ 

HONEYBEE ^ifHPORTS .  Began  consideration  of  H.  R.  8050,  relating  to  importation  of 
honeybees »  However,  the  debate  related  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Mansfield  to  make 
certain  sugar  allocations  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries,  pp.  11620-3,  N(lb3 0-1. 

TOBACCO  ALLOTMENTS.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  J.  Res.  201,  to 
yWe  that  tobacco  lease  transfers  shall  be  effective  if  agreed  upon  prior  to  \ 
/normal  planting  time  in  the  county  or  June  15,  1962,  whichever  is  earlier,  ana 
the  terms 'of  the  lease  are  filed  in  writing  in  the  county  office  in  which  the 
farms  involved  are  located  within  20  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
measure.  This  measure  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  11550 


4.  EXTENSION  SERVICE.  Several  Senators  spoke  in  commemoration  of  the  100th  annive 


\  sary  of  the  signing  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862. pp.  11539-50,  11554; 
11579-81,  11615,  11631,  II636 


5.  FARMsPROGRAM.  Sen.  Miller  criticized  the  Secretary's  actions  in  connection  with 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill.  pp.  11564-5 


6.  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  an  article,  "New  Milk  Values  .Offered 
Dieters --Solids,  Not  Fats,  Stressed  in  California  System."  pp.  UJ578-9 


7.  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  an  article,  "Food  Wpes  Grow  for 
German  Reds."\  p.  11578 


8.  RECLAMATION.  Sen\  Miller  inserted  a  statement  by  the  National  Farmers  Organiza¬ 
tion  favoring  a  Imitation  in  acreage  units  of  the  San  L9&3  reclamation  project, 
pp.  11563-4 


9.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  an  article,  "Misuser  of  the  National  Timber 
Reserves  Points  Up  Need  fpr  Wilderness  Bill."  pp./11553“4 


10.  EXPENDITURES;  PERSONNEL.  S^n.  Byrd,  Va.,  presented  the  May  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Notiessential  Federal  Expenditures .  pp.  11517-20^ 
Sens.  Lausche  and  William^,  Del.,  spok^in  favor  of  economy  in  expendi¬ 
tures.  pp.  11596-7,  11612-3 


11.  BUILDINGS.  Received  from  GSA  a  pro^osed/bill  to  authorize  GSA,  in  connection 
with  construction  and  maintenance  0 o\a; Federal  office  building,  to  use  the 
public  space  under  and  over  10th  Styf\S.  W.,  in  D.  C.;  to  Public  Works  Commit¬ 
tee.  p.  11516 


HOUSE 


12.  COTTON;  CCC.  Received  a  letter  from  GAO  "trademitting  a  report  on  the  review  of 
certain  aspects  of  the  operations  of  uni  imitea\s ales  agencies  under  the  1959 
and  1960  cotton  purchase /programs  of  the  Cotranodrty  Credit  Corporation..., 
Department  of  Agricultmj'e .  These  operations  begak  in  June  1959  and  extended 
through  April  30,  196J/";  to  Government  Operations  Committee,  p.  11748 


13.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep. /Brewster  explained  his  reasons  forN^pposing  the  administra¬ 
tion's  farm  program,  stated  that  he  has  "consistently  opposed  the  continuation 
of  high  price  supports  -  even  when  coupled  with  so-calleX  acreage  controls," 
and  urged  a  gradual  reduction  of  price  supports,  pp.  1173V6 


14.  EXTENSION  WC 


Several  Representatives  paid  tribute  to  the  ]\nd-grant  colleges 


and  universities  on  their  100th  anniversary,  pp.  11641,  11687\  11689-92, 


11693-730,  11734-5,  11746 


15. 


PUBLIQ^WORKS.  Passed  as  reported  S.  J.  Res.  68,  providing  for  the  designation 
of  the  week  beginning  October  14,  1962,  as  National  Public  Works  Weel 
p /.  11642-3 

/  _ 

16. /‘{SMALL  BUSINESS.  Passed,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  H.  R.  12121,  to  increase 
the  revolving  fund  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  (pp.  11659-62).  P) 

S.  2970,  a  similar  bill,  after  substituting  the  language  of  H.  R.  12121  as 
passed.  H.  R.  12121  was  then  tabled.  (pp.  11662-3). 


;sed 


1962 
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S.  2107.  An  act  to  amend  title  14,  United 
.States  Code,  entitled  “Coast  Guard”,  to  ex¬ 
pend  the  application,  of  certain  laws  relating 
tdvthe  military  services  to  the  Coast  Guard 
forNpurposes  of  uniformity; 

S.  2J.30.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  mints  and 
assay  offices,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2198AAn  act  for  the  relief  of  Lise  Marie 
Berthe  Marguerite  De  Simone; 

S.  2300.  a\  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron 
Wong;  \ 

S.  2309.  An  aht  for  the  relief  of  Tio  Sien 
Tjiong;  \ 

S.  2355.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pilomena 
F.  Schenkenberger;\ 

S.  2586.  An  act  for \he  relief  of  Alexandra 
Callas;  \ 

S.  2606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Kim  Bell  (Kim  Booshin)  A 

S.  2607.  An  act  for  the  ralief  of  Lee  Hwa 
Sun;  \ 

S.  2633.  An  act  for  the  relief  t*f  Susan  Holt 
Lerke  (Choi  Sun  hee);  .  \ 

S.  2679.  An  act  for  the  relief  ofNjohn  Axel 
Arvidson;  \ 

S.  2709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of>.  Ernst 
Fraenkel  and  his  wife,  Hanna  Fraenkdk  and 
S.  2732.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yooiv  So 
Shim.  \ 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore; 

S.  1969.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi¬ 
ation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
supplemental  air  carriers,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  and 

S.  3062.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12154)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  June  29,  1962,  pp.  11482- 
11485,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  los¬ 
ing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The 
attaches  of  the  Senate  should  take  notice 
that  this  will  be  a  live  quorum.  I  want 
every  Senator  to  be  notified  to  that 
effect. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll.  * 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Aiken 

Gore 

Monroney 

Allott 

Gruening 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hickey 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Hill 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Holland 

Proxmire 

Bush 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Russell 

Cannon 

Javits 

Scott 

Case 

Johnston 

Smith,  Maine 

Chavez 

Keating 

Stennis 

Clark 

Kerr 

Symington 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Tower 

Dirksen 

Long,  Hawaii 

Wiley 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Engle 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Fulbright 

Miller 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I 

announce  that 

the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Ervin]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  [Mr.  Pell]  ,  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall  and 
Mr.  Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senators  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton],  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  last  Friday  night  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  agreed  on  a  compro¬ 
mise  version  of  the  sugar  bill.  The 
Senate  conferees,  as  is  their  custom, 
stood  firm,  and  gave  ground  only  when 
absolutely  necessary  and  only  when  the 
benefits  obtained  seemed  to  well  out¬ 
weigh  the  loss.  I  shall  state  very  briefly 
the  results  of  the  conference,  and  Sena¬ 
tors  can  judge  for  yourselves  how  the 
conferees  represented  them  in  this 
matter. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  bill  had  an  expiration  date  of 
June  30,  1967.  The  House  version  date 
was  December  31,  1966.  On  this  point 


the  Senate  conferees  receded,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  domestic  production  part  of 
the  bill,  for  what  seemed  to  be  sound  rea¬ 
sons.  Domestic  quotas  are  on  a  calen¬ 
dar-year  basis;  and,  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons,  it  seemed  wise  to  have  the  bill  con¬ 
tinue  in  operation  until  the  end  of  some 
calendar  year.  We  did  not  count  this  as 
any  real  concession. 

With  regard  to  the  added  allocations 
of  the  growth  factor,  the  Senate  confer¬ 
ees  were  adamant.  This  firmness  was 
soon  evident,  and  the  House  conferees 
conceded.  So  the  conference  report  al¬ 
lows  65  percent  of  the  growth  factor  to 
be  allocated  to  domestic  areas — instead 
of  the  63  percent  in  the  House  version — 
and  a  65,000  ton  a  year  reserve  for  new 
areas,  as  against  the  50,000  granted  in 
the  House  version.  The  entire  language 
of  the  Senate  version  with  respect  to  this 
was  adopted,  with  very  minor  changes 
which  were  obvious  improvements. 

The  Senate  conferees  then  made  some¬ 
what  of  a  concession  on  the  section  of 
the  bill  pertaining  to  the  imports  of  di¬ 
rect  consumption  sugar.  The  House 
version  was  more  restrictive  in  this  re¬ 
spect  than  the  Senate  bill,  and  finally 
the  House  language  was  adopted.  This 
would  limit  the  direct  consumption  sugar 
that  may  be  entered  from  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  the  average  amounts  entered 
during  the  years  1957-59  for  all  coun¬ 
tries  with  total  quotas  of  20,000  tons  or 
less.  No  direct  consumption  sugar  would 
be  permitted  to  enter  from  countries  with 
quotas  of  more  than  20,000  tons.  All 
sugar  brought  in  as  replacement  for  the 
suspended  Cuba  quota  must  enter  in  the 
raw  state,  so  long  as  raw  sugar  is  rea¬ 
sonably  available  from  other  authorized 
sources. 

The  House  conferees  receded,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  version  with  regard  to 
the  definition  of  “alcohol.”  The  Senate 
had  clarified  this  section  of  the  basic  law, 
which  provides  that  sugar  brought  in  for 
the  manufacture  of  livestock  feeds  and 
alcohol  need  not  come  in  under  the 
quota  provisions.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  and 
adopted  the  House  language  concerning 
the  importation  of  liquid  sugar.  The 
purpose  of  the  language  in  both  versions 
was  to  limit  possible  abuses  and  danger 
to  the  program  through  the  importation 
of  liquid  sugar.  The  two  versions  were 
not  far  apart;  but  the  House  proposal 
seemed  a  little  tighter,  so  the  Senate  did 
not  lose  by  this  concession. 

The  real  problem  in  the  conference, 
and  one  which  several  times  threatened 
to  leave  us  with  no  sugar  bill  at  all, 
involved  the  features  of  the  foreign 
quotas.  At  one  point  the  conferees 
agreed  to  disagree,  and  the  conference 
broke  up;  but  after  a  little  tune,  during 
which  both  sides  had  the  chance  to 
analyze  the  situation  and  contemplate 
the  serious  nature  of  the  results  of  no 
sugar  legislation,  another  final  effort 
seemed  to  bring  results  which,  although 
not  quite  satisfactory  to  either  side,  at 
least  seemed  to  leave  them  equally  un¬ 
happy — which  is  about  the  best  one 
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could  hope  for  under  the  circumstances. 

The  country  allocations  of  basic  quotas 
in  the  House  version  were  substantially 
larger  than  in  the  Senate  version.  In 
any  compromise  on  this,  the  amounts  in 
the  Senate  version  would  have  to  go  up, 
and  those  in  the  House  version  would 
have  to  come  down.  However,  any  allo¬ 
cations  at  all  were  involved  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  caused  the  real  impasse — 
namely,  whether  these  quotas  would  re¬ 
main  stable,  with  the  premium  price 
constant,  or  whether  the  premium 
should  be  reduced  on  a  graduated  basis. 

The  Senate  version  provided  that  the 
more  moderate  quotas  assigned  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  should  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  a  gradual  increase  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  import  fee  to  be  col¬ 
lected  upon  importations  of  sugar  from 
those  countries.  On  a  5-year  basis,  20 
percent  of  the  import  fee  would  be  col¬ 
lected  the  first  year,  and  40  percent,  60 
percent,  80  percent,  and  100  percent  in 
the  succeeding  years,  respectively.  The 
House  version  had  no  such  graduated 
scale  of  import  fees,  for  it  had  no  import 
fee  at  all. 

The  ice  was  broken  for  the  first  time 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  suggested  a  pos¬ 
sible  compromise  of  a  shorter  extension, 
with  the  import  fee  applying.  An  earlier 
suggestion  for  a  simple  1-year  extension 
of  the  foreign  quota  features  of  the  bill 
had  been  rejected.  But  since  the  House 
conferees  seemed  to  prefer  to  have  no 
bill  at  all,  rather  than  to  have  a  5-year 
extension  with  a  gradual  reduction  in 
premium  payments,  there  began  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  shorter  period.  The  possible 
compromise  seemed  to  be  along  the  line 
of  a  shorter  period  for  the  foreign  quota 
sections  of  the  bill  only,  and  this  was 
explored  and  debated. 

As  a  part  of  this  problem,  the  con¬ 
ferees  debated  the  reallocation  of  the 
Cuban  quota  and  the  size  of  the  Cuban 
quota  to  be  maintained  for  that  country 
when  and  if  our  mutual  relations  im¬ 
proved.  The  House  conferees  finally 
conceded  on  the  Cuban  quota  reserve; 
and  the  Senate  provision  that  the  un¬ 
filled  Cuban  quota  should  be  purchased 
on  a  “global  quota”  basis — that  is,  pur¬ 
chased  from  any  country  desiring  to  sell, 
but  with  the  payment  of  a  full  import 
fee  based  on  the  difference  between  the 
world  price  and  the  domestic  price  was 
adopted.  This  constituted  a  major  con¬ 
cession  on  the  part  of  the  House  con¬ 
ferees,  and  it  seemed  for  the  first  time 
that  a  bill  suitable  to  both  Houses  could 
be  drafted. 

The  Senate  had  hoped  for  a  larger 
Cuban  quota  to  be  available  to  that  coun¬ 
try  when  and  if  it  deserved  it  and  could 
handle  it.  The  Senate  version  provided 
for  a  substantially  larger  quota  for  Cuba, 
even  though  it  could  not  be  assigned 
there  at  the  present  time.  The  Senate 
finally  compromised  on  a  figure  of 
1,635,000  tons,  to  be  kept  in  reserve  until 
such  time  as  Cuba  might  again  join  the 
free  world.  The  House  conferees  re¬ 
ceded  from  their  former  position  of  re- 
quiiing  that  the  Cuban  quota  be  reallo¬ 
cated  on  a  full  premium-price  basis. 

1  he  conference  report  states  that  all  im¬ 
portations  under  the  suspended  Cuban 
quota  shall  come  in  under  full  recapture 


of  the  premium;  in  other  words,  all  such 
imports  are  to  be  subject  to  the  full  im¬ 
port  fee,  and  will  be  bought  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 


After  settling  this  major  problem,  the 
conferees  preceded  to  discuss  the  basic 
quotas  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Some 
countries  granted  quotas  under  the 
House  version  were  dropped;  some  quotas 
in  the  House  version  were  reduced,  which 
meant  that  some  country  quotas  in  the 
Senate  version  were  raised.  The  list  of 
allocations  to  the  various  countries  is 
rather  long,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Peru _ 

Dominican  Republic. 

Mexico _ 

Brazil _ _ 

British  West  Indies. 

Australia _ _ 

Republic  of  China.. 
French  West  Indies. 

Colombia _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

India _ 

Ecuador _ 

Haiti _ _ 


Guatemala _ 

South  Africa _ 

Panama _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Paraguay _ 

British  Honduras. 

Fiji  Islands _ 

Other  countries.. 


Tons 
190,  000 
190,  000 
190,  000 
180,  000 
90,  000 
40,  000 
35,  000 
30,  000 
30,  000 
25,  000 
25,  000 
20,  000 
25,  000 
20,  000 
20,  000 
20,  000 
15,  000 
10,  000 
10,  000 
10,  000 
10,  000 
11,332 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  House  conferees  receded 
further  from  the  position  that  no  prem¬ 
ium  price  reductions  would  take  place; 
and  the  Senate  conferees  receded  a  little 
on  the  length  of  time  of  the  operation  of 
the  part  of  the  act  applying  to  foreign 
quotas.  As  agreed  upon,  the  quotas  are 
allocated  to  the  countries  named  for  a 
period  of  2  y2  years,  or  until  the  end  of 
1964,  with  a  three-step  reduction  in  the 
premium  payments.  The  first  year  im¬ 
ports  must  pay  10  percent  of  the  import 
fee  based  on  the  difference  between  the 
world  price  and  the  domestic  price;  the 
second  year,  20  percent  of  the  difference; 
and  in  the  third  year,  30  percent. 

This  reduction  in  premium  payments 
was  a  very  important  part  of  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill.  The  administration 
had  indicated  that  it  was  highly  advis¬ 
able  to  begin  to  do  away  with  the  pre¬ 
mium  price  system;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  report  that  we  have,  at 
least,  made  some  progress  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  will  be  adopted.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  agree  that  the  conferees  from 
this  body  upheld  the  Senate  traditions 
and  brought  back  a  suitable  compromise. 
I  understand  that  the  full  House  has 
adopted  the  conference  report  by  a  vote 
of  248  to  31.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  sus¬ 
tain  the  Senate  conferees. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  anti¬ 
confiscation  amendment  contained  in 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  was 
strengthened  in  conference,  in  light  of 
the  action  undertaken  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  when  it 
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voted  for  a  rather  strong  prevision  along 
that  line. 

The  provisions  which  would  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  President  to  have  dis¬ 
pensed  with  sugar  quotas  and  sugar  pay¬ 
ments  in  instances  in  which  American 
property  had  been  seized  without  com¬ 
pensation,  by  determining  that  it  was 
desirable  to  take  such  action,  were  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met¬ 
calf  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  other 
members  of  the  conference  committee. 
In  the  main  they  have  reported  not  only 
a  livable  bill,  but  also  one  which  is  much 
better  than  the  version  of  the  bill  which 
came  to  us  from  the  House. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  two 
features  of  the  bill,  although  I  wish  to 
make  very  clear  that  I  shall  not  in  any 
way  obstruct  early  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  because  I  think  early 
continuity  of  the  sugar  program  is  highly 
desirable  under  the  existing  conditions. 

Next,  let  me  say  that  I  notice  that 
from  the  list  of  countries  among  which 
sugar  was  prorated  by  the  provisions  of 
the  House  version  of  the  bill,  only  Argen¬ 
tina,  in  this  hemisphere,  and  Mauritius, 
not  in  this  hemisphere,  were  eliminated 
from  the  list  in  the  House  version.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  quotas  for  some  other  coun¬ 
tries  were  reduced;  but  those  were  the 
only  two  countries  for  which  quotas  were 
completely  eliminated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  way  I 
understand  the  report. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
elimination  of  the  Argentine  quota,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  found  the  Argentines  very 
cooperative  with  us,  particularly  in  the 
tung  oil  field,  with  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  familiar,  inasmuch  as 
his  State,  Mississippi,  and  my  own  State 
are  the  three  heavy  tung-oil  producing 
States.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
remember  that  in  that  field  we  secured 
a  quota  for  Argentina  some  years  ago; 
but  our  Argentine  friends  felt  that  the 
quota  was  not  exactly  as  fair  or  as  mu¬ 
tual  as  it  should  be,  and  requested  that 
it  be  discontinued,  and  agreed  to  confine 
their  shipments  to  this  country  within 
substantially  the  same  limits  as  those  the 
quota  had  fixed;  and  certainly  they  have 
lived  up  to  that  commitment.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  know  why  the  premium 
price  quota  for  Argentina  was  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Florida  recalls  that  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  did  not  con¬ 
tain  any  quota  at  all  for  Argentina.  In 
other  words,  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  assigned  quotas  only  to  countries 
which  had  had  quotas  assigned  by  previ¬ 
ous  legislation.  Even  then,  it  had  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  every  year  the  premium  pay¬ 
ment  would  be  reduced  20  percent,  so 
that  in  5  years  there  would  be  no  pre¬ 
mium  payments. 
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The  Senate  bill  gave  Argentina  a  fixed 
quota  and  no  reduction  in  premium. 

The  Senate  conferees,  in  trying  to  hew 
to  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  were 
trying  to  stay  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
Senate  approved  bill.  So  far  as  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  were  concerned,  they  were 
willing  to  take  that  version,  so  far  as 
concerns  assigning  a  quota  to  countries 
other  than  ones  that  had  had  a  quota 
historically.  The  House  yielded  on  this 
point,  and  with  regard  to  reductions  for 
others. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  only  these 
countries  were  included  in  the  bill:  The 
Philippines,  Peru,  Dominician  Republic, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  Republic  of  China,  Panama, 
and  Costa  Rica.  Outside  this  area, 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  British  West  Indies 
were  included. 

The  conferees  became  embittered  at 
-times,  and  in  seeking  to  have  the  House 
eliminate  the  premium  payment 
amounts,  the  House,  yielding  insofar  as 
it  could — I  would  assume  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  the  House  conferees 
had — with  regard  to  Argentina  did  not 
support  it  as  much  as  the  others.  This 
was  a  matter  of  the  House  yielding  to 
the  Senate,  and  not  the  other  way. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  ask  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  take  another  look  at  this  ques¬ 
tion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
provision  for  a  country  quota.  The 
President  felt  that  none  should  have  a 
country  quota  other  than  those  who  had 
had  it  historically,  and  even  then  there 
should  be  a  premium  reduction.  We  did 
obtain  a  reduction,  but  not  as  rapidly  as 
the  President  wanted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  fully  realize  that  in 
conference  one  cannot  get  everything  he 
would  like.  The  thing  that  disturbs  me 
is  that  Argentina  alone  among  our  hemi¬ 
spheric  friends  originally  included  was 
completely  cut  out  of  the  entitlement  to 
a  premium  quota  basis.  I  note  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  other  good  friends  among  the 
Latin  American  countries  have  had  their 
premium  payment  quotas  continued.  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  deprive  them  of 
any  of  their  benefits  under  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  necessary,  with  our  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  underway,  to  deal 
as  evenhandedly  as  possible  with  our 
friends  in  Latin  America.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  agree  with  me  in 
that  statement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
the  generality  of  the  Senator’s  conclu¬ 
sion.  I  say  to  him,  however,  that  the 
Senate  conferees  went  to  conference 
committed  to  the  Senate’s  position  not 
to  let  any  of  those  countries  have  quotas. 
We  are  not  taking  away  anything  they 
had,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  countries 
which  had  quotas  temporarily  being 
gradually  reduced.  If  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  had  had  their  way,  all  of  them 
would  have  been  left  out.  Instead,  the 
following  countries  were  included:  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
French  West  Indies,  Australia,  Paraguay, 
India,  British  Honduras,  Fiji  Islands. 
Mauritius  did  come  out.  The  position 
of  the  Senate  is  to  try  to  put  the  entire 
act  on  a  basis  under  which  there  would 


be  no  premium  payments  5  years  from 
now,  and  only  those  who  had  had 
premium  payments  for  5  years  gone  by 
on  a  legislative  basis,  would  have  had 
any.  We  succeeded  in  going  very  far 
in  that  direction.  Perhaps  some  persons 
felt  we  went  too  far,  but  we  had  the 
Senate  approved  bill  before  us,  and  that 
is  what  we  were  trying  for. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  can  appreciate  that 
the  Senator  was  fighting  for  the  Senate 
bill.  I  am  glad  he  prevailed  in  so  many 
respects.  I  am  only  sorry  that  if  any 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  that 
were  scheduled  to  have  a  premium  pay¬ 
ment  basis  under  the  House  bill  were 
eliminated,  they  were  not  all  eliminated. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  made  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  under¬ 
stands  there  may  be  some  action  con¬ 
templated  to  correct  that  situation.  Is 
it  contemplated  for  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  be  glad  to  consider  it.  As  I  said, 
the  Senate  bill  assigned  very  little  under 
quotas.  We  went  to  conference  on  a 
basis  of  a  difference  of  1,200,000  tons 
between  what  the  House  assigned  imder 
quotas  and  what  the  Senate  was  willing 
to  assign  under  quotas.  We  came  out 
with  a  1,635,000-ton  reserve  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  world  market  price. 

It  might  be  said  that  we  yielded  to 
the  extent  of  about  600,000  tons  in  order 
to  get  a  conference  report.  It  may  be 
that  as  a  result  of  yielding  on  this  issue 
as  between  countries,  some  adjustment 
may  be  indicated.  That  is  a  subject  on 
which  the  State  Department  should  ad¬ 
vise  us.  But  the  House  conferees  had  a 
right  to  do  what  they  did  on  the  first 
motion,  which  was  to  exclude  all  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  advisers  from  the  room. 

I  do  not  blame  them  for  doing  it.  Under 
the  separation  of  powers,  they  had  a 
right  to  do  it.  With  the  administration 
supporting  the  Senate’s  position,  it  was 
probably  necessary,  in  order  for  the 
House  conferees  to  maintain  their  posi¬ 
tion,  that  there  should  not  be  any  ad¬ 
visers  from  the  Department  of  State  or 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  room. 

On  that  basis,  it  might  well  be  that 
the  administration  might  recommend 
that  there  should  be  a  relatively  small, 
or  even  a  substantial,  adjustment  in  con¬ 
nection  with  foreign  quotas. 

From  the  Senate  point  of  view,  we 
were  doing  the  best  we  could  to  uphold 
the  Senate  bill.  I  believe  the  Senate  is 
in  the  best  position  it  has  ever  occupied 
in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  he  is  correct.  I  think  this  is  a 
true  give  and  take.  I  am  sorry  as  much 
had  to  be  given  in  the  field  I  have  men¬ 
tioned. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  is  not 
averse  to  having  a  correction  of  this 
matter  so  far  as  Argentina  and  any  other 
adversely  affected  Latin  American  na¬ 
tion  is  concerned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  put  Argentina  on  a 
basis  with'  the  other  countries  in  this 
hemisphere.  I  would  want  to  get  the 
advice  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  President  on  that  subject,  because 


they  are  in  a  better  position  to  know  the 
situation  than  this  Senator  is. 

From  where  we  were  standing  in  the 
conference  committee,  we  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  have  such  advice, 
but  we  were  dealing  with  a  coequal  legis¬ 
lative  branch  of  the  Government.  We 
did  the  best  we  could  to  adhere  to  the 
Senate  position. 

Insofar  as  some  inequity  may  be  in¬ 
volved  as  between  friends  of  ours  within 
this  hemisphere,  the  Senator  can  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  House 
yielding  on  some  of  these  questions.  If 
the  House  yielded  too  far,  it  was  not 
because  the  Senate  did  not  try  to  get  the 
Senate  bill  all  the  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Again  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the  de¬ 
gree  of  success  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  the  time 
Argentina  was  removed  from  the  pro¬ 
vision,  the  Senate  conferees  did  not  know 
that  other  countries  would  not  also  be 
eliminated.  We  were  hoping  they  would 
be.  Our  position  was  that  we  wanted  to 
stay  with  the  Senate  bill,  and  stay  as 
close  to  holding  the  Senate  position  as 
we  could. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
My  next  question  has  to  do  with  the 
increase  for  domestic  producers,  with 
which  I  know  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  is  concerned,  not  only  on  a  national 
basis,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  his  own  State. 

Will  the  Senator  state  for  the  record 
the  result  of  the  conference  insofar  as 
relates  to  the  increased  production  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  conference  for  the 
mainland  sugarcane  producers? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  which 
was  in  conference  was  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  House  figure  of  63  percent  of 
the  increase  and  the  Senate  figure  of  65 
percent  of  the  increase.  We  adopted 
the  Senate  figure  of  65  percent  of  the 
increase. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  find  that  with  respect  to 
every  item  in  conference,  with  possibly 
one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  insofar  as 
the  domestic  industry  is  concerned,  the 
agreement  which  was  reached  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  domestic  industry. 
When  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
seemed  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  we  took  the  House  pro¬ 
vision,  and  the  House  generally  yielded 
to  the  Senate  when  the  Senate  provi¬ 
sion  was  more  favorable. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  provided 
a  longer  duration  than  the  House  bill, 
but  the  domestic  industry  felt  that  this 
program  should  be  on  an  annual  basis, 
because  in  that  way  the  farmers  will 
know  what  they  can  plant  and  can  make 
their  plans  at  planting  time. 

When  we  took  the  shorter  expiration 
date  of  the  House  version,  so  far  as  the 
domestic  industry  was  concerned,  it  was 
on  the  basis  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  farmers  to  know  in  January  what 
their  situation  was  going  to  be  when  they 
started  planting  than  to  have  a  bill 
passed  and  leave  them  in  a  situation  of 
uncertainty  at  the  end  of  June. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  one  more  sub¬ 
ject  which  I  should  like  to  have  the  Sen- 
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a tor  discuss.  I  appreciate  his  kindness 
in  yielding. 

My  understanding  is  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  two  versions 
of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  and  by 
the  Senate  on  the  immediate  increase 
to  domestic  producers  either  in  the  cane- 
sugar  industry  or  the  beet-sugar  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  was 
no  conflict  in  that  regard.  That  was  not 
in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  it  the  intention 
of  the  conference  committee,  and  is  it 
the  Senator’s  understanding  of  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Congress,  in  respect  to  the 
bill,  that  the  added  tonnage  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  is  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  plantings  that  have  been  made 
in  the  cane-sugar  industry  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  plantings  made  and  to  be  made 
in  the  beet-sugar  industry? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  I  believe  there  would  be  an 
increase  of  about  625,000  tons. 

The  State  of  Florida,  relatively  speak¬ 
ing,  probably  will  benefit  more  than  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  because  Florida  is 
increasing  its  sugarcane  acreage  much 
more  rapidly  than  is  Louisiana.  Florida 
has  climatic  advantages  over  Louisiana. 
That  additional  tonnage  will  be  available 
for  the  domestic  producers  of  beet  sugar 
and  cane  sugar.  I  do  not  have  the  break¬ 
down  as  between  the  two,  but  the  addi¬ 
tional  tonnage  will  be  available  under 
the  act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  mindful  of  the  fact  that  in  my 
State  the  planting  of  sugarcane  has  sub¬ 
stantially  doubled  in  recent  years  as  the 
result  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  Cuban 
source  of  a  large  portion  of  our  sugar. 
Is  it  the  Senator’s  understanding  that 
the  added  domestic  sugarcane  tonnage, 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  is  designed 
to  take  care  of  the  added  plantings  of 
the  domestic  sugarcane  industry?  I  am 
thinking  particularly  now  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  planting,  which  has  been  very 
heavy  in  the  Florida  cane  sugar  indus¬ 
try. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Florida  will 
get  its  full  share  of  the  increase.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  some  increases  also 
in  the  beet  sugar  areas.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Louisiana  plans  to  greatly  in¬ 
crease  its  sugarcane  planting,  but  I 
understand  the  Florida  situation.  There 
have  been  very  substantial  increases  in 
planting. 

Historically,  Louisiana  has  produced 
about  10  times  as  much  sugarcane  as 
Florida,  but  Florida,  has  been  able  to 
produce  very  efficiently  and  very  eco¬ 
nomically,  as  the  Senator  knows,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  other  beet  and  sugarcane 
producers.  Of  course,  Florida  will  be  in 
a  position  to  harvest  the  crop  and  to 
market  the  crop  being  produced  there. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  have  this  point 
made  clear  for  the  Record,  because  those 
who  have  planted  new  acreage  in  my 
State  are  very  much  concerned  as  to 
whether  they  are  to  be  taken  care  of  un- 
dei  the  terms  of  the  bill.  They  are  much 
concerned  as  to  whether  they  will  have 
an  equitable  opportunity,  along  with  the 


older  growers,  to  have  their  acreage 
cared  for  under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  As 
I  understand  the  situation,  from  the 
Senator’s  comment,  they  will  have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course, 
this  matter  will  be  under  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
bill  gives  to  the  Secretary  the  powers  he 
needs  to  protect  the  new  growers  in  the 
Senator’s  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  those  framing  the  bill  to  take 
care  of  the  new  acreage? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  and  Mr.  ALLOTT  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  wish  to  compliment  the  committee 
of  conference  for  being  able  to  reach 
agreement.  I  was  somewhat  dubious  on 
Fx-iday  as  to  whether  or  not  they  could 
do  this. 

I  regret,  as  many  other  Senators  re- 
gret — particularly  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] — 
that  the  Senate  was  more  or  less  com¬ 
pelled,  in  order  to  get  a  bill,  to  add  new 
countries  to  those  which  already  receive 
permanent  quotas.  As  I  recall,  under 
the  present  law  only  10  countries  in  the 
past  have  received  quotas.  They  are 
Cuba,  Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Mexico,  the  Republic  of  China,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Panama,  and 
the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  left  out  the  Philippines.  The  Philip¬ 
pines  were  once  a  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know,  but  the 
Philippines  are  treated  separately.  As 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  pointed 
out  to  me,  the  Philippines  have  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States. 

What  concerns  me,  with  respect  to  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  us  having 
permanent  quotas — Brazil,  the  British 
West  Indies,  the  French  West  Indies,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  Paraguay,  and  British  Honduras — 
is  that  we  have  provided  no  quota  for 
one  of  the  most  important  countries  to 
the  south  of  us,  Argentina.  My  fear  is 
that  by  not  providing  a  sugar  quota  for 
Argentina  some  friction  may  result.  I 
have  hopes  that  something  can  be  done 
about  that.  The  only  reason  I  suggest 
the  problem  is  that  the  conference  saw 
fit  to  agree  to  add  quotas  for  several 
countries  to  the  south  of  us,  and,  as  I 
said,  left  out  Argentina. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  explained  this  situation  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail.  I  believe  part  of  that  explanation 
occurred  before  my  colleague  entered  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  what 
happened.  I  was  present  and  I  heard 
everything  the  Senator  said.  There  is 
one  thing  we  must  not  overlook,  how¬ 
ever.  I  think  it  will  be  pleasing  to  quite 
a  few  of  us.  The  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  provided  a  graduated  recapture  of 
the  premiums  payed  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  'Die  House  had  no  such  provision 
in  the  bill  it  passed,  but  the  House  con- 
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ferees  did  agree  to  a  recapture  provision 
of  10  percent  for  the  first  6  months,  20 
pei’cent  for  the  next  year,  and  30  percent 
for  the  third. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Until  the 
act  expires. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  vei-y  hopeful 
that  in  time  all  of  the  premium  payment 
will  be  recaptured  and  will  find  its  way 
to  the  genei-al  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
That,  of  course,  must  be  done  gradually, 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas].  I  do  not  think  it  could 
be  done  overnight. 

I  was  very  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  would  be  accepted. 
Since  that  was  not  possible,  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  rectify  the  sit¬ 
uation  so  far  as  Argentina  is  concerned 
in  some  way. 

However,  it  is  imperative  that  we  ac¬ 
cept  some  type  of  conference  repoi-t  to¬ 
day,  because,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
Sugar  Act  expired  on  June  30.  My 
fear  is  that  if  we  try  to  obtain  another 
conference,  there  is  no  telling  what 
would  happen  and  how  long  it  would 
take.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  Senate 
should  accept  the  conference  report,  as 
did  the  House.  Then  we  can  deal  with 
a  quota  for  Argentina  in  subsequent 
legislation.  I  hope  that  is  the  course 
that  the  Senate  will  take. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
if  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  send  to  the  House 
a  bill  which  would  place  Argentina 
among  those  who  do  have  some  pre¬ 
mium  sugar,  the  House  will  pass  it.  The 
House  bill  contained  a  provision  for  Ar¬ 
gentina;  the  Senate  bill  did  not  have 
a  provision  for  Argentina.  As  the  Sena¬ 
tor  knows,  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  about 
which  the  State  Department  should 
advise  us. 

The  Senator  spoke  about  the  various 
points  that  we  won  as  a  concession  from 
the  House.  In  my  judgment,  we  did  far 
better  than  the  Senate  conferees  have 
ever  done  in  relation  to  the  Sugar  Act  in 
yeai's  past.  Previously  the'  House  con¬ 
ferees  would  sit  adamantly  and  refuse  to 
yield  on  a  point,  and  since  most  of  the 
conferees  came  from  States  or  districts 
in  which  no  sugar  was  produced,  they 
were  in  a  position  to  take  the  attitude 
that  if  we  did  not  want  a  Sugar  Act, 
very  well,  the  Sugar  Act  would  expire. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  register¬ 
ing  any  complaint  about  that.  To  the 
contrary,  I  believe  the  conferees  did  a 
very  good  job  in  getting  the  House  to 
accept  these  two  principles. 

Fii’st,  the  Senate  bill  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  would  permit  a  great  deal 
of  the  Cuban  quota  to  be  distributed  on 
a  global  basis. 

Second,  we  would  gradually  recapture 
the  premium  payments  that  are  made 
to  foreign  governments. 

As  I  review  the  bill  as  a  whole,  the 
9,700,000  tons  of  estimated  consumption 
of  sugar  for  the  current  year  would  be 
distributed  as  follows: 

Beet  and  cane  sugar  producei's  of  this 
country,  including  Hawaii,  the  Virgin 
Island,  and  Puerto  Rico,  would  receive 
a  quota  of  5,810,000  tons.  The  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  would  receive  a  quota  of 
1,050,000.  Under  previous  laws,  which 
were  reenacted,  other  countries  would 
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receive  quotas  totaling  11,332  tons.  That 
accounts  for  6,871,332  tons.  If  we  deduct 
that  sum  from  9,700,000  which  is  the 
estimated  domestic  consumption,  2,828,- 
668  tons  remains,  of  which  Cuba’s  allo¬ 
cation  would  be  1,634,122  tons.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  countries  named  would 
receive  quotas  totaling  1,194,546  tons. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  setting 
forth  those  figures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tons 

Estimated  TJ.S.  consumption  for  current  year.  9, 700, 000 


Allocated  as  follows: 

Domestic  producers _ 5, 810. 000 

Republic  of  the  Philippine  Islands _  1, 050, 000 

Others _ _ _  11,332 


Total .  6,871,332 


Balance  for  foreign  distribution _  2, 828, 668 

Distributed  as  follows: 


Balance  for  foreign  distribution _  2, 828, 668 

Distributed  as  follows: 


Country 

Percentage 

allocation 

Amount 

(tons) 

6. 71 

189,  804 

6. 71 

189, 804 

6.  71 

189,  804 

6. 37 

180, 186 

3. 19 

90,234 

1.41 

39,  884 

1. 24 

35, 075 

1.  06 

29, 984 

1.06 

29,  984 

.88 

24,  892 

.88 

24, 892 

.88 

24, 892 

.71 

20,084 

.71 

20, 084 

.71 

20, 084 

.71 

20, 084 

.53 

14, 992 

.36 

10,  183 

.35 

9,900 

.35 

9,900 

.35 

9,900 

Netherlands _ _ _ 

.35 

9,900 

42.23 

1, 194,  546 

67.  77 

1,  634, 122 

100. 00 

2, 828, 668 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  why  Argentina  received  no  quota? 
Was  that  subject  discussed  in  any  way? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senate 
bill  assigned  no  quota  to  Argentina,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
French  West  Indies,  Australia,  Para¬ 
guay,  India,  South  Africa,  Mauritius, 
British  Honduras,  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 

The  Senate  conferees  fought  to  elim¬ 
inate  all  of  those  countries  that  were 
not  included  in  the  Senate  bill.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  Senator’s  question 
should  be  asked  in  the  House.  The 
House  bill  contained  that  provision. 
The  Senate  bill  did  not. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand.  I 
merely  wished  to  ascertain  the  reason. 
I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  an  over¬ 
sight  or  what  had  happened.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  that  had  not  had  quo¬ 
tas  heretofore  have  now  been  given 
quotas,  as  I  understand.  Argentina  had 
no  quota  heretofore  and  she  is  not  given 
even  a  token  quota  now.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  Argentina  should  have 
at  least  a  token  quota,  as  some  of  the 


other  countries  were  given.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  quite  proper  to  single 
Argentina  out  or,  by  circumstances,  al¬ 
low  her  to  be  singled  out  as  the  only 
South  American  country  not  to  receive 
a  quota  of  any  kind.  Perhaps  there  is 
a  reason. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  the  time 
the  House  of  Representatives  yielded  on 
Argentina,  the  Senate  conferees  were 
hoping  they  would  take  all  the  rest  of  the 
countries  out,  too.  But  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  became  adamant  and  would  not 
yield  on  the  remainder.  We  reduced  the 
number  of  countries  as  much  as  we 
could. 

I  am  trying  to  point  out  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  we  went  to  conference  with  a 
Senate  bill  that  provided  an  assignment 
of  2,600,000  tons  of  sugar  on  a  global 
basis — on  a  first-come-first-served  ba¬ 
sis — without  any  premiums.  We  came 
back  from  the  conference  with  a  bill  that 
would  assign  1,635,000  tons  on  that  basis. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  compelled 
to  yield  on  roughly  600,000  tons.  The 
House  conferees  were  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  extent  of  about  1,635,000  tons. 
That  was  the  main  point  in  the  con¬ 
ference.  Perhaps  the  House  conferees 
should  have  yielded  more  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  countries  and  less  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Argentina. 

I  hope  that  if  the  bill  works  out  in  a 
way  that  the  administration  feels  is  not 
proper  and  that  there  should  be  some 
provision  for  Argentina,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  send  us  a  recommendation  so 
that  we  can  make  a  provision  for  Argen¬ 
tina.  My  best  understanding  is  that 
there  would  be  no  real  opposition  on  the 
House  side  to  such  a  provision.  At  least 
a  great  majority  of  the  Representatives 
in  the  House  would  go  along  with  such 
a  proposal. 

There  is  so  much  involved  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  including  industrial  and 
agricultural  interests  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  so  many  things  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations  about  which  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  we  are  right,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  the  conference  report,  and 
that  if  we  are  wrong  with  regard  to 
Argentina,  that  the  error  will  be  cor¬ 
rected  at  a  subsequent  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  the  con¬ 
ferees  did  a  marvelous  job.  I  commend 
them.  I  think  we  are  all  very  much 
/gratified  at  the  measure  of  success  the 
conferees  finally  had  in  bringing  in  the 
conference  report.  There  is  no  criticism 
at  all  from  my  standpoint.  But,  unless 
there  is  some  reason  about  which  I  do 
not  know,  we  should  not  leave  Argentina 
standing  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  We 
should  not  appear  to  have  slighted 
Argentina,  because  I  am  sure  that  was 
not  the  intent  of  Congress.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  we  intended  to  do  anything 
like  that. 

I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  our  making 
the  record  now,  the  President  will  take 
some  action  to  indicate  clearly  that  the 
conference  report  was,  after  all,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  tug  of  war  and  a  compromise, 
and  that  we  did  the  very  best  we  could. 
If  he  has  the  authority  to  make  some 
adjustment,  I  hope  that  such  an  adjust¬ 
ment  will  be  made  promptly  so  that  our 
attitude  toward  Argentina  as  compared 


to  other  South  American  countries  will 
not  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  feels  the  same  way  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  does  about  the  question, 
he  will  make  that  recommendation  and 
this  Senator  will  be  glad  to  support  it. 
But  at  the  time  we  were  in  conference, 
as  I  pointed  out  previously,  the  Senate 
conferees  were  supporting  the  adminis¬ 
tration  position.  The  House  confer¬ 
ees — 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Since  the  confer¬ 
ees  had  to  yield - 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Permit  me 
to  make  the  following  point:  The  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  were  supporting  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  administration  up  to  that 
moment.  The  House  conferees  were  at 
war  with  the  administration’s  position. 
The  first  motion  that  the  House  confer¬ 
ees  made  was  to  send  all  the  administra¬ 
tion  advisers  out  of  the  room.  On  the 
question  of  permitting  one  country  to 
have  a  new  quota  and  letting  some  other 
country  come  under  a  quota,  the  advis¬ 
ers  are  in  no  position  to  advise.  The 
House  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  theory  of  the  separation  of  free  and 
coequal  branches  of  the  Government, 
with  the  result  that  they  did  not  want 
any  administrative  advisers  in  the  room, 
and  for  good  reason. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  far  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows,  is  there  any  reason  why, 
if  we  are  going  to  let  all  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  come  in,  why  Argentina  should  be 
excluded? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  for  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  I  would 
say  that  if  we  are  to  assign  a  quota  to 
Paraguay  and  Guatemala  and  El  Salva¬ 
dor  and  Brazil  and  Ecuador  and  Colom¬ 
bia  and  India  and  South  Africa  and 
British  Honduras  and  the  Fiji  Islands, 
Argentina  certainly  can  make  as  good  a 
case  as  many  of  them  for  being  included. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  what  I 
think.  The  record  should  be  made  clear 
in  the  Senate  that  Argentina  is  not  be¬ 
ing  singled  out  by  the  Senate,  with  any 
idea  of  penalizing  her,  or  by  way  of  re¬ 
taliation,  or  anything  like  that.  Such 
an  erroneous  impression  should  not  go 
out  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  will  be  something  that  the 
administration  will  have  to  look  into. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  hope  so.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  more  interest  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  than  in  any  other  South  Amer¬ 
ican  country.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  single  out  one  country 
and  treat  that  country  in  a  way  different 
from  that  in  which  we  treat  other  coun- 
tries 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

If  we  prove  to  be  in  error  about  this 
matter,  I  would  be  glad  to  help,  on  any 
reasonable  basis,  in  subsequent  legisla¬ 
tion,  to  modify  any  error  that  we  might 
have  made  here. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  we  have  pretty 
well  covered  the  Argentina  situation. 
As  I  understand,  the  Senate  conferees 
got  as  far  as  having  Argentina  stricken. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  Mauri¬ 
tius,  also.  We  took  Mauritius  out  of  the 
bill  completely. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then  the  bomb,  we 
might  say,  struck,  and  that  was  as  far 
as  the  conferees  could  get  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reducing  what  was  available 
to  most  of  the  rest  of  the  countries,  and 
also  in  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
premium  payments  these  countries  would 
get.  So  far  as  the  quota  that  would  be 
assigned  to  the  countries  which  were 
obtaining  quotas  for  the  first  time  is  con¬ 
cerned,  that  was  a  case  of  the  House 
defending  its  position,  with  the  Senate 
trying  to  take  them  all  out. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  we  have  gone 
into  the  Argentine  matter  for  a  half 
hour  now  in  the  debate.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  what  happened.  Before  I  ask  the 
Senator  another  question,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  beileve  the  Senate  conferees  did 
a  wonderful  job. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator’s  statement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  compliment  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  for. 
his  part  in  the  accomplishment.  What 
the  conference  committee  did  was  out¬ 
standing.  By  and  large  I  feel  that  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Senate  was  sustained 
at  least  so  far  as  the  conference  bill 
expresses  our  point  of  view. 

There  is  one  item  in  which  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested.  In  the  original 
House  bill  there  were  temporary  alloca¬ 
tions  made  of  1,250,000  tons  of  Cuban 
sugar.  I  opposed  this  temporary  alloca¬ 
tion  for  two  reasons:  First,  I  felt  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  temporary  alloca¬ 
tion,  because  once  we  make  it  it  becomes 
permanent  in  the  mind  of  the  recipient. 
Second,  having  assigned  the  quota,  it  no 
longer  is  a  plum  which  we  can  dangle 
before  people  who  may  become  disen¬ 
chanted  with  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba, 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  reestab¬ 
lish  themselves  economically  through  the 
cane  sugar  industry,  which  is  the  only 
method  they  have,  even  though  it  may 
take  years.  Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course; 
that  is,  so  long  as  the  premium  payments 
are  made.  If  the  premium  payments 
are  no  longer  made,  they  will  have  to  sell 
at  the  world  market  price.  However,  so 
long  as  the  premium  payments  remain 
in  effect,  then,  of  course,  if  Cuba  were  a 
friendly  nation,  as  she  has  been  in  the 
past  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Cuban  cane  industry  could 
receive  the  large  amounts  of  premium 
payments  on  their  great  sales  of  sugar 
to  the  United  States,  as  in  the  past.  I 
salute  the  Senator  for  trying  to  main¬ 
tain  that  situation,  so  that  a  free  Cuba 
could  again  have  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  allocation  of  the  sugar  sales  in  the 
United  States  on  a  premium  basis,  as  it 
had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Even  if  the  sugar  were 
not  sold  on  a  premium  basis,  it  would 
still  mean  a  market  for  the  Cuban  sugar 
when  the  premium  had  worked  itself  out 


It  is  not  Cuba’s  allotment  now;  it  is 
what  used  to  be  the  Cuban  quota,  which 
we  are  segregating  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  two  sets  of  fig¬ 
ures  before  me.  One  set  of  figures  shows 
Mexico  receiving  an  allotment  of  80,108 
tons  under  the  present  law.  Then  I 
have  another  set  of  figures  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  staff.  Those  figures 
show  95,409  tons.  Does  the  Senator 
know  which  of  these  figures  are  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  95,409 
tons  were  the  original  quota  for  Mexico. 
Under  the  conference  report  the  quota 
would  be  190,000  tons. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  that  Mexico  has 
doubled  its  quota  for  this  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  notice,  in  checking 
these  figures,  that  there  are  other  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  done  comparably  well. 
Can  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  give 
any  particular  reason  why  Mexico,  in  its 
present  attitude  toward  the  United 
States— even  though  the  President  has 
spent  a  weekend  there — should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  double  its  quota? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  what  I  think.  The  House 
originally  provided  200,000  tons. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  They  provided  even 
more. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Our  ef¬ 
fort  was  to  reduce  it  below  that  figure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  bill  pro¬ 
vided  for  95,000.  We  would  have  been 
happy  to  settle  for  that  amount. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  the  original  bill  the 
House  provided  a  quota  of  95,000,  plus 
200,000,  plus  a  temporary  quota  of 
150,000. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  brings  up  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  which  I  am  very  much  concerned. 
I  never  begrudge  anyone  making  a  living. 
However,  we  have  reached  the  place  in 
the  enactment  of  sugar  legislation  which 
presents  the  question  of  how  far  we 
should  go  when  we  observe  people  in 
Washington,  representing  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  on  a  contingency  basis,  acting 
the  way  they  do.  In  my  opinion  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  poor  concept  of  law  and  a  very 
poor  principle  of  legislation.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
should  be  lobbied  by  every  interest  in 
the  country.  There  is  an  effort  to  serve 
a  proper  function  in  a  situation  like  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  grave  questions  are 
raised  as  to  the  function  that  is  served 
when  pressure  is  exerted  when  the  un¬ 
dertaking  is  to  see  how  much  can  be 
cleaved  off  or  how  much  can  be  gotten 
out  of  Uncle  Sam  for  an  individual  coun¬ 
try,  particularly  when  that  is  done  on  a 
contingency  basis. 

Mr.  LONG  of' Louisiana.  For  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  information  I  should  state  that 
the  Senate  did  not  yield  to  any  such 
pressure  as  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  realize  that,  of 
course. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senate 
did  not  add  an  extra  ton,  unless  we  talk 
about  the  10,000  tons  that  eventually  got 
into  the  bill  for  Ireland.  Aside  from  a 
few  tons  for  Ireland,  the  Senate  did  not 
yield  anything. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  speaking  about 
the  principle  involved,  when  we  see 
people  who  represent  foreign  countries 
whose  interests  are  absolutely  inimical 
or  at  least  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
this  country  operating  as  they  do,  and 
doing  it  on  a  contingency  basis,  as  they 
have  done  in  connection  with  the  pend¬ 
ing  proposal. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  ob¬ 
serve  that  their  interests  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
our  country.  In  this  respect,  I  am  de¬ 
fending  the  House  position.  I  have 
heard  it  said  so  often  I  might  as  well 
say  it  to  the  Senator,  let  us  be  fair.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  a  large  volume  of 
precedent  in  legislative  history  behind 
the  writing  of  quotas  into  the  law  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

I  have  become  convinced  that  this  is 
not  the  sort  of  thing  we  ought  to  be 
doing.  I  believe  that  the  Nation  should 
speak  with  a  single  voice.  Only  the 
President  should  recommend  what  our 
foreign  policy  should  be.  After  he  does, 
we  should  undertake  to  say  whether  we 
think  he  is  right  or  wrong  about  it. 

Historically,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  would  write  in  the  proposed 
quotas,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  would  have  the  same  privilege. 
When  the  Senate  committee  undertook 
to  write  in  the  quotas  in  recent  years,  it 
was  done  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
administration;  in  other  words,  we  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill  what  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  President  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  us.  So  long  as  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  conference, 
I  cannot  recall  that  we  have  undertaken 
to  vary  from  what  the  administration 
recommended  as  a  proper  arrangement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  recall  very  well  the 
traditional  arrangements  between  both 
bodies  on  this  matter.  I  think  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  entire  body  of  conferees  have  effected 
an  excellent  compromise.  Personally,  I 
feel  that  the  bill  should  be  enacted,  and 
enacted  at  once,  so  that  there  will  not  be 
any  further  hiatus  between  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  old  law  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new- one. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  if  we  consider  the  bill  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  the  best  sugar  bill  we  will  ever  have 
passed.  It  leaves  much  to  be  desired; 
but  so  far  as  I  can  point  out  objection¬ 
able  features,  like  those  the  Senator  has 
stated  there  are  in  the  bill,  it  is  at  least 
a  move  in  the  right  direction  compared 
with  the  previous  act. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  depreciates  himself  and 
the  members  of  his  committee  a  little 
too  much;  because  while  they  did  give 
away  600,000  tons,  roughly,  under  the 
Senate  position  1,635,000  tons  are  still 
retained.  This  is  an  amount  larger  than 
was  available  under  the  bill  as  it  came 
to  the  Senate.  No  doubt  there  was 
much  discussion  of  this  point,  but  the 
Senator  did  well  to  retain  that  provision. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  We  have  re¬ 
tained  2V2  times  as  much  as  we  yielded, 
so  far  as  the  amount  of  tonnage  involved 
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is  concerned,  between  premium  pay¬ 
ments  and  nonpremium  payments. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  join 
with  other  Senators  in  complimenting 
the  Senate  conferees  upon  having  worked 
out  a  far  better  piece  of  legislation  than 
I  thought  was  possible.  I  think  they 
have  reached  an  excellent  solution. 

I  wish  to  ask  one  question:  What 
formula  is  used  now  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  the  domestic  allotment  as 
between  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar?  Is 
it  the  same  formula  as  was  used  in  the 
past? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  assume  the 
formula  will  be  the  same.  The  bill  does 
not  touch  that  phase.  The  only  thing 
the  bill  provides  on  that  subject  is  that 
65,000  tons  a  year  shall  be  reserved  for 
new  areas.  This  is,  of  course,  larger 
than  the  50,000  tons  which  the  House 
provided. 

The  committee  had  in  mind  that  that 
v  amount  would  go  to  beet-sugar  mills.  It 
y  might  be  enough  to  make  possible  the 
building  of  two  new  sugar  mills  a  year. 
As  a  Senator  from  a  cane-sugar-produc¬ 
ing  State,  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with 
that.  I  believe  all  the  increased  produc¬ 
tion  per  acreage  will  be  in  beet-produc¬ 
ing  States.  They  will  get  most  of  the 
increase.  Perhaps  there  will  be  some  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cane-sugar-producing 
States.  We  believe  that  that  increase 
will  go  mostly  to  Florida,  not  to 
Louisiana. 

But  we  did  not  seek  to  provide  a  for¬ 
mula  for  the  distribution.  Usually  about 
90  percent  of  the  domestic  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  beetsugar,  and  10  percent 
has  been  cane  sugar,  within  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States.  We  expect  to 
maintain  that  proportion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  proportion  is  nine-tenths  to 
one-tenth.  The  figuring  by  tenths  re¬ 
lated  to  the  time  before  Hawaii  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union.  Including  Ha- 
V  waiian  cane,  the  percentage  is  about 

*7  one-fourth  to  three-fourths. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  So 
the  formula  will  be  about  the  same  as  it 
always  has  been? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  we  did 
not  touch  that.  That  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  com¬ 
plaining  about  that  factor.  I  can  appre¬ 
ciate  why  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  has  raised  the  question.  Not  being 
a  member  of  the  committee,  he  would  not 
want  to  have  North  Dakota  prejudiced. 
But  this  provision  would  not  have  that 
effect 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  few  importers  in  New 
York  import  refined  sugar  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  Canada.  I  gather  that  the 
continuation  of  those  imports,  which 
amount  to  about  5,500  tons  a  year,  will 
be  cut  off  by  the  adoption  of  the  House 
language.  The  clerk  of  the  conference 


has  directed  my  attention  to  a  provision 
at  the  foot  of  page  6  of  the  conference 
report  on  that  subject. 

My  question  is,  first,  to  confirm  that 
that  is  so,  and  the  reason  for  it;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  to  ask  a  question  which  those  peo¬ 
ple  have  put  to  me.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  can  help  with  that;  per¬ 
haps  he  cannot. 

It  is  the  fear  of  the  New  York  im¬ 
porters  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  may  seek  to  make  this  part  of  the 
act  retroactive,  so  that  even  if  the  im¬ 
porters  could  get  some  of  the  sugar  into 
the  United  States  in  the  next  few  days, 
before  the  bill  became  law,  the  entry 
of  it  would  be  invalidated  for  some  rea¬ 
son.  That  seems  inconceivable  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  not 
understood  in  the  conference  that  any¬ 
thing  in  the  act  would  be  retroactive.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  basis  on  which  that 
would  be  the  case.  I  could  be  proved 
wrong  by  the  express  wording  of  some 
section  in  the  bill,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  not  the  intent? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  so  far 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Sante  conferees 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  give 
the  rationale  which  dictated  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  this  type  of  import? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  more 
raw  sugar  that  is  imported  into  and  re¬ 
fined  in  the  United  States,  the  more  jobs 
and  the  more  business  the  American 
sugar  refiners  are  able  to  have  in  refin¬ 
ing  sugar.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  House 
provision  which  was  agreed  to.  As  I 
recall,  this  was  a  difference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bills.  In  a  long, 
hard  fought  conference,  extending  over 
days,  a  conference  which  at  times  be¬ 
came  acrimonious,  this  was  one  of  the 
instances  in  which  the  Senate  conferees 
were  able  to  agree  with  the  House  and 
took  the  House  position,  although  on 
something  of  this  sort  someone  gains 
and  someone  loses. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  far  as  we  in  New 
York  are  concerned,  our  refineries  gained 
very  definitely  from  the  provision  which 
relates  to  the  elimination  of  the  250,000 
tons  of  refined  sugar  which  could  other¬ 
wise  have  been  imported  if  the  Cuban 
situation  had  remained  intact.  That 
comes  out  of  the  Senate  version,  inci¬ 
dentally.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  was  a 
compensatory  provision.  That  is,  the 
Senate  having  prevailed  in  terms  of 
250,000  tons,  the  House  provision  pre¬ 
vailed  with  reference  to  this  rather 
minor  tonnage,  but  which  does  effect 
some  New  York  importers. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  this,  but 
I  wanted  to  get  to  the  point,  first,  of  the 
rationale  that  these  people  will  not  feel 
that  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  them ; 
and  second— what  I  hardly  felt  would 
be  the  case— they  need  have  no  fear  of 
retroactivity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  we 
allow  more  production  to  our  domestic 
beet  growers,  we  then  are  compelled  to 
reduce  the  importation  of  white  sugar. 
Cane  sugar  is  produced  as  raw  sugar 
and  is  refined.  Beet  sugar  is  refined. 
If  more  beet  sugar  is  to  be  produced  in 
this  country,  necessarily  it  is  white 


sugar.  That  being  the  case,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  more  beet  sugar,  necessarily  we 
reduce  the  amount  of  refined  cane  sugar 
imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that 
the  New  York  sugar  refiners  having 
gained  something  appreciable  in  terms 
of  employment  because  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  importation  of  250,000  tons, 
it  was  not  unexpected  that  these  small 
importers  would  have  to  give  up  some¬ 
thing,  and  that  this  was  the  compromise 
that  was  reached? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  that  is 
how  it  worked  out.  I  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  find  that  there  is  nothing  retro¬ 
active.  Once  the  importers  have  received 
their  sugar,  they  can  refine  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  followed  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  report  of  the  conference. 

I,  too,  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  other  conferees 
for  an  excellent  report.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  before  us  a  report  on  a 
sugar  bill  which  will  be  far  superior  to 
anything  we  have  had  up  to  this  point. 

I  also  wish  to  agree  with  what  has 
been  said  by  a  number  of  other  Senators 
about  the  elimination  of  Argentina, 
when  other  Latin-American  countries 
were  included.  I  think  something 
should  be  done  to  rectify  that  oversight, 
or  elimination. 

Does  the  Senator  Understand  that  if 
the  conference  report  shall  now  be 
agreed  to,  and  the  bill  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  some  immediate  action  would  be 
forthcoming  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
Argentina  in  another  way,  through 
another  legislative  vehicle  outside  the 
sugar  bill  itself? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  such  an  effort  will  be  made. 

I  do  not  ask  any  Senator  to  commit  him¬ 
self  to  it,  but  I  understand  there  will  be 
such  an  effort,  based  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  judgment  of  what  the  overall 
effect  might  be  when  he  considers  the 
quotas  for  additional  countries.  I  was 
against  including  new  quotas  for  any 
new  countries. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  very  great  difficulties  with  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  conference  committee 
must  have  been  faced  when  they  went 
into  the  conference  and  had  to  face  the 
doughty  and  intrepid  chairman  of  the 
House  committee,  whose  views  on  these 
matters  are  well  known  and  often  have 
been  stated.  So  I  do  not  criticize  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  not  having 
gotten  a  better  deal  than  he  and  the 
other  Senate  conferees  did. 

But  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
I  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  is  greatly  interested  in 
obtaining  sugar  for  its  consumers  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  for  basically  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  a  sugar-consuming  State, 
although  a  few  sugar  refineries  ai*e 
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located  in  the  Commonwealth.  But 
basically  Pennsylvania  is  interested  in 
obtaining  sugar  at  as  low  a  price  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Of  course  I  understand  that  the 
interests  of  the  beet-sugar  and  the  cane- 
sugar  producing  States  are  different 
from  the  interests  of  our  State  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  matter. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  in  error — that  under  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  administration — 
for  which  I  voted  with  some  reluctance, 
because  of  the  increase  it  provided  in  the 
domestic  production — the  Cuban  quota 
was  to  be  transferred  to  a  world  quota, 
instead  of  being  allocated  to  particular 
countries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
the  conference  report,  of  the  25  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  the  House  committee  had 
assigned  quotas,  23  still  would  get 
quotas? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  was 
a  difference,  as  between  the  House  ver¬ 
sion  and  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
in  terms  of  tons - 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  be  glad  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  tons  later  on,  but  at  this  timt 
I  prefer  to  discuss  the  number  of  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Numerically, 
more  countries  will  receive  quotas.  But 
let  me  show  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  some  of  the  progress  we  made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
listen  to  the  Senator.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
is  it  not,  that  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  made  assignments  to  25  countries; 
and  the  President  did  not  want  assign¬ 
ments  made  to  any  countries;  and  the 
conference  report  makes  assignments  to 
23  countries? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect — that  far.  But,  in  addition,  the 
House  assigned  temporary  quotas, 
amounting  to  approximately  1,500,000 
tons,  I  believe,  to  many  of  the  countries 
which  would  receive  quotas  for  the  first 
time,  and  perhaps  to  some  countries 
which  already  had  had  quotas  assigned 
to  them.  The  Senate  conferees  were 
successful  in  putting  all  the  temporary 
quotas  under  the  so-called  global  ar¬ 
rangement,  for  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  voted,  and  for  which  I,  too, 
voted,  I  may  say. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Nevertheless,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  proceeded  to  deal  with  a  field 
which,  in  my  opinion,  at  least,  is  one 
which  should  be  exclusively  a  part  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  more  or  less  assigned 
sugar  quotas  to  25  countries,  over  the 
objection  of  the  administration;  and  the 
conference  report  assigns  quotas  to  23 
of  those  countries? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  the 
conference  report  still  provides  quotas; 
but  under  the  conference  report  the 
damage  is  not  anything  like  as  great  as 
it  was  when  we  started  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  doubt  that  is 
true.  Nevertheless,  does  not  the  Senator 
iiom  Louisiana  agree  that  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  those  quotas  is  a  very  delicate 
matter  which  affects  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows,  the 
President  does  not  want  any  quotas  at 
all  assigned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  President  does 
not  want  any  quotas  assigned,  and  if  we 
do  not  want  any  quotas  assigned,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  matter  dealt  with, 
in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  by  someone  who  has 
considerable  knowledge  of  this  area  and 
can  deal  properly  with  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  I  said 
the  President  does  not  want  any  quotas 
at  all  assigned,  I  may  say  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  recognizes  that  some  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  had  quotas  in  the  past,  and 
were  expecting  to  have  them  again.  So, 
rather  than  cut  them  off  immediately, 
the  President  thought  their  quotas 
should  be  phased  out — reduced  by  per¬ 
haps  20  percent  a  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  However,  certainly  the 
President  did  not  want  countries  which 
had  not  had  quotas  before,  to  receive 
them  now.  Yet  that  is  what  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  does. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  what 
the  House  committee  decided,  and  that 
is  what  the  House  voted  for.  We  did  the 
very  best  we  could  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  new  quota  assignments  in  the 
conference  report. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  says 
we  dropped  only  two  countries  from  the 
list.  But  when  we  consider  the  impact 
on  consumers,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
obtaining  sugar  at  as  low  a  price  as  pos¬ 
sible,  it  is  correct  to  state  that  for  every 
ton  we  conceded  under  the  premium 
basis,  we  managed  to  get  2V2  tons  re¬ 
moved  from  the  premium  basis.  So  we 
made  a  great  amount  of  headway  in  the 
direction  the  President  was  advocating, 
and,  I  suppose,  in  the  direction  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  would  advocate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  state  how  many  new  countries 
were  awarded  quotas  by  the  House,  in 
the  bill  it  passed,  although  they  did  not 
have  quotas  last  year? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Fourteen. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Was  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  able  to  determine,  as  a  result 
of  the  conference,  what  was  the  ration¬ 
ale  for  granting  quotas  to  the  14  new 
countries?  Is  there  some  high  foreign 
policy  reason  which  affected  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture?  Did  they  think  that  provision 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States;  or  was  it 
simply  the  result  of  some  gigantic  lobby 
deal? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  no  one 
said  the  latter;  and  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  he 
would  not  have  suggested  that  to  the 
House  members  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee,  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  con¬ 
ferees,  unless  he  wanted  to  break  up  the 
conference  completely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  realize  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  is  very  brave. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  brave, 
but  I  recognize  the  situation  as  it  existed 
there.  The  House  took  the  position  that 
there  is  not  a  world  surplus  of  sugar, 
and  that,  in  fact,  there  may  be  a  short¬ 


age.  Having  determined  that,  the  House 
undertook  to  determine  which  sugar- 
producing  countries  were  friendly  to  us 
and  could  be  relied  upon  to  supply  us 
with  sugar  in  the  event  we  encountered 
trouble. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows 
that  there  have  been  times  when  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  sugar  in  the  United 
States.  During  World  War  I,  the  price 
rose  as  high  as  26  cents  a  pound,  I  be¬ 
lieve;  and  at  that  time  the  dollar  would 
purchase  a  great  deal  more  than  it  will 
now. 

But  this  was  the  best  judgment  which 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  saw  fit 
to  give  us,  after  that  committee  had  had 
a  chance  to  study  the  matter  and  confer 
with  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
and  others.  It  was  not  my  position;  but 
let  me  say  that  if  there  had  been  a  writ¬ 
ten  record  of  what  was  said  in  the  con¬ 
ference  room,  I  believe  it  could  be  found 
that  the  House  conferees  expressed 
themselves — and  with  some  considerable 
logic — in  almost  as  complete  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  logic  behind  the  Senate’s 
position  as  the  Senate  conferees  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  disagreement  with 
the  logic  behind  the  position  taken  by 
the  House — and  much  of  it  with  con¬ 
siderable  appeal  to  some  groups.  For 
instance,  I  refer  to  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  State  Department  could 
not  be  trusted  to  handle  such  matters  in 
ways  which  would  best  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  the  House  committee 
members  took  the  position  that  they  were 
better  able  to  handle  the  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  than  is  the 
State  Department,  insofar  as  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  sugar  is  concerned?  Is  that 
about  what  their  argument  boiled  down 
to? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  in  some 
instances.  I  did  not  agree  with  that.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  we  hear  much  criti¬ 
cism,  from  time  to  time,  of  our  foreign 
policy;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  pick  out 
some  phase  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
contend  that  in  that  connection  the 
State  Department  is  failing  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  many  of  the  14  new 
nations  which  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  undertook  to  give  quotas  to 
are  still  going  to  get  quotas  under  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Twelve.  Of 
course,  some  will  not  get  as  much  as  the 
House  wanted  to  provide. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  the  Senate  was  able 
to  cut  out  two? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
which  two? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mauritius 
and  Argentina. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Could  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  the  rationale  of  the  House  was 
in  not  standing  firm  in  insisting  that 
Mauritius  and  Argentina  should  be  given 
the  same  quota  as  those  countries  that 
some  of  us  feel  are  not  as  deserving,  and 
in  not  giving  those  countries  the  same 
treatment  and  most-favored-nation 
treatment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  can  only 
say  that  those  of  us  on  the  Senate  side 
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felt  that  if  we  could  have,  we  would  have 
taken  them  all  out  and  would  have  re¬ 
duced  the  premiums  by  20  percent  a  year 
for  all  countries,  even  those  historically 
getting  them.  We  could  not  take  them 
all  out.  Some  of  the  countries  receiving 
sugar  quotas  that  are  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent  under  this  legislation  had  re¬ 
ductions  of  as  much  as  90  percent  as 
compared  with  what  the  House  provided 
for  those  countries. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  said  a  few  moments  ago 
there  were  slightly  more  than  2  million 
tons  of  sugar  in  global  quotas  as  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill,  and  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  had  come  back  with  1,600,000  tons 
intact.  Is  that  correct?  I  thought  I  so 
understood  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  my 
impression.  I  would  like  the  right  to 
correct  that  statement.  Some  of  these 
figures  may  not  be  completely  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  the  Senator  did 
make  that  statement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  how  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  reconcile  that  statement  with 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cooley, 

|  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  reported  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  June  30.  He  was  address¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  conference  report  and 
the  Members  of  the  House.  He  said: 

I  point  out  to  the  House  that  more  than 
2  million  tons  allocated  by  the  commit¬ 
tee — 

He  is  referring  now  to  his  committee — 
on  this  country-by-country  basis,  changes 
affecting  only  135,000  tons  of  these  alloca¬ 
tions  were  made  in  the  conference. 

That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  little 
inconsistent  with  the  Senator’s  position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like 
to  check  the  figures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Suppose  the  Senator 
takes  time  to  check  the  figures.  I  am 
sure  that  later  in  the  debate  he  will  be 
able  to  give  us  the  accurate  details. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have 
enough  figures  before  me  to  compile  a 
statistical  index.  This  is  a  complicated 
}  subject. 

Under  the  global  quotas,  there  would 
be  1,635,000  tons. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  what  the  con¬ 
ference  report  provides? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  was 
what  came  out  of  conference.  The 
House  did  not  have  any  of  it  in  its  ver¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Going  into  conference, 
how  much  did  the  Senate  provide? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  try  to 
provide  the  Senator  with  the  figures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  in¬ 
dulge  me  further,  and  this  will  be  my 
last  line  of  inquiry — the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  been  very  patient  and 
very  courteous,  as  he  always  is — I  am 
interested  at  the  grave  concern  of  some 
of  our  colleagues  about  the  failure  to 
give  an  allotment  of  10,000  tons  to 
Argentina,  which  when  the  bill  was 
passed  last  year  was  to  help  a  strug¬ 
gling  democracy  rule,  which  now  has — 
temporarily  we  hope — a  regime  permit¬ 
ted  to  continue  in  office  at  the  sufferance 
of  the  military.  Some  of  our  colleagues 


have  said  much  about  the  10,000-ton 
quota,  but  I  have  not  heard  anything 
said  about  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
what  might  happen  to  that  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  country,  in  which  there  has  been  a 
great  effort  by  the  people  and  a  dictator¬ 
ship  has  been  ousted.  The  Dominican 
Republic  now  has  a  democratic  system 
of  government  which  it  seems  to  me 
vitally  needs  the  help  of  the  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  no¬ 
body  speaks  out  in  support  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic. 

I  have  an  article  in  my  hand  from  this 
morning’s  New  York  Times  entitled 
“Dominicans  Fear  Internal  Crisis  Over 
Sugar  Quota  Cut  by  United  States” 
which  states : 

White  House  and  State  Department  of¬ 
ficials  worked  throughout  the  weekend  here 
trying  to  avert  a  major  crisis  in  U.S.  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Dominician  Republic  over 
this  country’s  new  sugar  legislation. 

The  new  Sugar  Act  approved  yesterday 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  sched¬ 
uled  for  Senate  action  tomorrow  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  Dominican  officials,  greatly 
reduce  their  sugar  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  struggling  to 
carry  out  a  transition  to  democracy  and  to 
move  toward  basic  reforms  after  three  dec¬ 
ades  of  dictatorship,  fears  that  this  would 
lead  to  an  economic  collapse  and  a  political 
upheaval  that  would  favor  the  pro-Commu- 
nist  elements  in  the  country. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect, 
which  I  shall  refer  to  later  when  I  get 
the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Was  the  plight  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  discussed  in  the  conference  at  all, 
and  why  was  not  some  quota  adopted  to 
help  keep  this  Government  in  some 
shape,  if  we  are  going  to  help  everybody 
else  fighting  on  our  side? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  the 
Senator  would  not  hit  me  with  these 
one-two  attacks,  one  from  the  right  and 
one  from  the  left.  The  Senator  men¬ 
tioned  Argentina.  Our  bill  cuts  out 
Argentina  from  a  quota.  Then  the 
Senator  comes  back  and  attacks  me  with 
respect  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 
wanting  it  to  have  some  of  the  quota. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  My 
position  has  been  inconsistent.  So  has 
the  Senator’s.  The  Senator  and  I  both 
wanted  to  have  no  quotas;  he  came  back 
with  about  23  quotas,  some  for  coun¬ 
tries  which  do  not  deserve  to  have  them, 
others  may  deserve  them  but  are  not 
getting  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  look  at  the  amounts,  he  will 
see  that  we  held  two-thirds  of  what  we 
went  after.  After  all,  in  a  conference, 
in  order  to  get  an  agreement,  we  must 
give  something. 

Under  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
the  Dominican  Republic  would  have  had 
111  000.  Under  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  it  would  have  350,000.  We  came  out 
with  190,000  tons,  which  is  160,000  tons 
less  than  the  high  figure  of  the  bill.  I 
suppose  the  Senator  is  now  supporting 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  when  it  puts  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  the  high  side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning,  under  the  con¬ 
ference  report  the  Dominican  Republic 


would  be  awarded  190,000  tons  annually, 
or  95,000  tons  for  the  second  half  of  1962, 
which  compares  with  476,000  tons  that 
the  Dominicans  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  as 
its  share  of  the  permanent  quota  and 
temporary  assignment  of  the  Cuban 
quota. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  a  terrible  economic  slap  in  the 
face  at  the  Dominican  Republic.  I  do 
not  want  to  argue  with  the  Senator. 
My  question  is,  was  it  discussed  in  con¬ 
ference? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  making  a  very  misleading  statement. 
The  article  the  Senator  read  tends  to 
mislead. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  is 
not  accusing  me  of  misleading. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  From  hear¬ 
ing  this  discussion,  one  would  gain  the 
impression  that  the  Dominicans  had  a 
quota  of  480,000  tons. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No ;  the  first  half  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  might 
have  sent  us  that  much,  and  I  assume 
they  did,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  they  had  a  quota  of  only  111,157 
tons.  What  this  Nation  bought  over  and 
above  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Cuba 
did  not  fulfill  the  allotment  given  to  her. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  same  conditions 
obtain  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Domin¬ 
icans  can  still  sell  us  sugar  over  and 
above  this  quota.  We  are  talking  about 
what  they  sell  us  on  a  statutory  premi¬ 
um  price  basis. 

So  far  as  selling  sugar  to  the  United 
States  at  the  world  market  price  is  con¬ 
cerned,  they  can  come  in  on  a  first  come, 
first  served  basis  and  sell  us  a  great  deal 
more  sugar  than  they  did  last  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  it  is  not  true  no  one 
was  concerned  about  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public’s  sugar  quota.  I  spoke  out  during 
the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  this  subject. 
I  called  the  White  House  in  regard  to  it. 
I  called  the  State  Department  in  regard 
to  it.  I  have  been  very  much  upset 
about  the  attitude  which  has  been  taken 
in  some  quarters  concerning  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic’s  quota  of  sugar. 

A  year  ago  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  given  a  larger  quota,  out  of  the 
Cuban  quota,  under  the  premium  price 
schedule.  This  year,  under  the  terms  of 
the  conference  committee  bill,  there  is 
to  be  provided  190,000  tons  of  sugar  un¬ 
der  the  premium  price  program.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Dominican  Republic  has  more 
than  900,000  tons  of  sugar  available  for 
export. 

A  democratic  regime  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  not  a  dictatorship,  a  year  ago 
increased  the  wages  of  the  workers  there 
about  300  percent.  It  did  this  because  it 
believed  the  previous  conditions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  labor  in  the  sugar  fields  in  the 
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Dominican  Republic,  under  Trujillo, 
were  unbelievably  bad  and  literally  re¬ 
sulted  in  slave  labor.  A  new  regime  came 
into  the  Dominican  Republic,  following 
the  ousting  of  Trujillo  and  his  assassina¬ 
tion.  A  new  democratic  regime  took 
over.  The  new  Government  sought  to 
benefit  the  workers.  The  new  Govern¬ 
ment  sought  to  provide  better  working 
conditions  and  better  housing.  The  new 
Government  tried  to  institute  a  sugar 
program  under  the  kind  of  conditions 
which  we  in  America  say  we  favor — pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  with  good  working  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  quota  this  year  is  to  be  larger 
than  the  assigned  quota  a  year  ago ;  but, 
because  of  the  conditions  prevailing  a 
year  ago,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Cuban 
quota  was  reassigned  under  premium 
prices,  the  Dominican  Republic  was  able 
to  sell  a  large  portion  of  its  sugar  to  the 
United  States. 

I  pointed  out  these  facts  last  Wednes¬ 
day.  I  filled  the  Record  with  documents 
which  indicated  the  serious  situation 
confronting  the  Government  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic. 

I  am  happy  to  note  the  conference 
committee  was  more  generous  than  the 
Senate  as  far  as  the  quota  for  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  is  concerned. 

I  believe  it  would  have  been  well  to 
restrain  the  quotas  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  That  made  good  sense.  I 
think  it  was  a  tragedy  Argentina  was  not 
given  a  quota.  I  hope  we  can  remedy 
this.  We  have  a  method  for  remedying 
it. 

Argentina  had  no  .lobby.  Argentina 
had  no  one  representing  it  except  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  Ambassador.  The  plea  was 
made  to  the  State  Department,  yet  Ar¬ 
gentina  got  no  quota  whatsoever.  Ar¬ 
gentina  needs  a  quota. 

I  wish  to  say,  for  Argentina,  that  Ar¬ 
gentina  is  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
preserve  constitutional  government. 
Argentina  should  be  given  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  some  way  to  do  something 
about  its  balance-of-payments  situation. 
Argentina  is  a  good  customer  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  pay  a  pre¬ 
mium  price  for  sugar  to  our  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  friends  in  order  to  encourage  better 
working  conditions.  It  is  healthy  to  en¬ 
courage  industry  in  these  countries  under 
the  private  enterprise  system.  I  might 
add,  Mr.  President,  that  the  United 
States,  as  a  party  to  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement,  ratified  by  the  Senate 
as  recently  as  1959,  has  recognized  that 
the  minimum  sugar  price  which  will  per¬ 
mit  the  objectives  of  that  document  is 
3.25  cents  per  pound,  as  set  out  in  article 
21  of  the  agreement. 

I  think  the  conference  report  has 
many  features  which  are  creditable.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  one  cannot  get  everything  he  wishes 
from  a  conference.  It  is  perfectly  obvi¬ 
ous  that,  had  the  other  countries  not 
been  included,  it  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  back  to  the  old  system.  Every 
Senator  knows  that  if  we  do  not  pass  a 
sugar  bill  with  some  degree  of  perma¬ 
nency,  next  year  we  shall  face  even  more 
trouble  with  regard  to  the  domestic 
quota,  more  trouble  with  regard  to  what 


we  call  the  growth  rate  under  the  do¬ 
mestic  quota,  with  more  refineries  and 
more  sugarbeets  planted  and  less  avail¬ 
able  for  the  foreign  countries  to  sell  to 
the  United  States. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  commodities  the 
sale  of  which  permits  the  people  of  other 
countries  to  buy  other  commodities  from 
the  United  States. 

I  think  the  conference  committee  ren¬ 
dered  a  good  service  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  had  a  difficult  assign¬ 
ment. 

Is  the  domestic  quota  to  be  for  5  years? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  foreign 
quota  is  to  be  2  y2  years.  Actually,  it  is 
to  be  41/2  years  for  the  domestic  quota 
and  2  y2  years  for  the  foreign  quota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Pour  and  a  half 
years  and  two  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  domestic  sit¬ 
uation,  relating  to  the  beet  and  cane 
sugar  growers  in  the  United  States,  will 
be  settled  on  a  formula  basis  for  4  y2 
years  under  the  proposal.  There  will  be 
an  opportunity,  2%  years  from  now, 
to  review  the  entire  foreign  quota 
problem  without  inclusion  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  problem  in  negotiations. 

All  during  the  process  of  preparing  the 
sugar  bill  those  who  had  responsibility 
for  it  worked  hard.  I  make  no  bones 
about  it;  I  did  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
it  month  after  month,  to  try  to  get  some 
order  out  of  incipient  chaos,  to  try  to 
get  the  domestic  producers  to  arrive  at 
some  realistic  settlement  which  would 
be  fair,  which  would  provide  a  fair  quota 
with  regard  to  immediate  availability  of 
sugar  and  the  growth  rate  for  the  future. 

I  worked  with  Myer  Feldman  at  the 
White  House,  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  with  the  Department  of 
State. 

I  support  the  conference  committee 
report,  with  the  thought  we  shall  be  able 
to  amend  it,  in  some  other  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation,  to  provide  a  quota  for  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Argentina.  I  think  that  quota  is 
desperately  needed. 

I  think  also  that  the  quota  for  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  is  inadequate.  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  said.  This  is  a  government 
which  at  this  time  needs  to  be  able  to 
furnish  sugar  to  the  United  States  under 
the  premium  price  schedule. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  other  quo¬ 
tas  to  be  assigned  are  adequate.  I  do 
know  that  our  neighbors  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  deserve  some  degree  of  stability  of 
economic  commitment.  We  have  made 
commitments  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  I  think  we  could 
make  some  commitments  under  the  sug¬ 
ar  program.  This  would  help. 

So  far  as  the  other  little  areas  are  con¬ 
cerned,  under  the  House  bill — of  which 
I  have  heard — I  am  not  drawing  any 
judgments.  I  would  not  have  voted  that 
way,  but  I  know  that  our  colleagues  on 
the  conference  committee  did  what  they 
could.  I  was  close  to  our  colleagues  last 
Friday  night  on  this  subject.  I  know 
they  did  the  best  they  could  in  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  they  faced  as  con¬ 
ferees.  If  any  Senator  thinks  he  can 
have  his  way  in  conference,  there  is  no 
use  in  calling  it  a  conference.  A  con- 
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ference  is  a  give-and-take  proposition. 
It  involves  a  compromise. 

I  think  the  Senators  did  quite  well. 
The  amount  of  1,635,000  tons  was  saved 
for  global  quota — only  to  find  out  now 
that  the  experts  had  testified  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  something  else  be  done  for 
the  Argentina  Republic,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  and  possibly  Peru.  I  think  these 
are  facts  we  must  face. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  reference  to  the  Senator’s 
statement,  I,  too,  would  like  to  see  the 
Sugar  Act  based  someday  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  if  the  nations  involved  will 
raise  wage  standards  and  improve  living 
conditions  of  the  people  who  work  in  the 
canefields,  we  will  pay  them  more  for 
their  sugar. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Why  do  we 
have  a  Sugar  Act?  It  is  intended  to 
make  possible  a  minimum  wage  and  de¬ 
cent  hours  for  the  people  of  our  country. 
If  there  were  no  Sugar  Act,  wages  of 
60  cents  and  80  cents  an  hour  in  this 
country,  which  have  been  so  severely 
criticized,  could  not  be  paid.  We  could 
not  meet  the  production  cost  of  those 
who  pay  people  6  cents  an  hour  in  those 
fields. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  the  best  we  can  do  under  the 
circumstances. 

The  Senator  has  touched  on  a  subject 
about  which  I  believe  a  point  should  be 
made.  The  best  single  provision  in  the 
bill  is  that  the  foreign  sections  will  ex¬ 
pire  in  2 1/2  years,  and  the  sections  re¬ 
lating  to  domestic  production  will  expire 
in  4  y2  years.  There  are  some  Sena¬ 
tors — and  this  Senator  is  one  of  them — 
who  would  like  to  fight  all  the  way  to 
make  the  sections  relating  to  foreign 
production  complete  good  sense  and  to 
support  what  seems  to  be  a  sensible  for¬ 
eign  sugar  policy. 

We  find  ourselves  in  conference  with 
an  act  expiring,  as  the  present  one  has 
now  expired.  Anyone,  including  the 
Russians,  who  wishes  to  do  so,  can  bring 
ships  to  our  shores  and  unload  sugar  at 
a  nice  profit  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  impediment  to  such  action  by  Cuba, 
Russia,  and  other  countries.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  coming  in 
unless  the  President  should  see  fit  to 
invoke  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
or  some  other  act  of  that  sort.  At  pres¬ 
ent  sugar  is  being  diverted  to  American 
ports,  where  other  nations  will  dump 
their  sugar  because  they  will  have  the 
advantage  of  a  better  price  by  putting 
it  on  the  American  market. 

For  the  first  time  in  26  or  28  years  we 
now  have  a  situation  in  which  anyone, 
friend  or  enemy,  can  pour  sugar  into 
our  country  on  a  first-come-first-served 
basis.  It  is  essential  that  the  act  be 
renewed  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  people 
and  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  who 
produce  sugar. 

As  I  pointed  out,  we  would  divorce  the 
two  sections.  We  would  have  a  part  re¬ 
lating  to  domestic  production,  which 
would  be  separated  from  the  part  relat¬ 
ing  to  foreign  production,  which  would 
expire  first.  Then  we  could  think  about 
the  domestic  industries  insofar  as  sugar 
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production  is  concerned,  and  we  would 
be  in  a  position  to  completely  ignore 
any  pressures  that  might  be  brought 
by  House  conferees,  who  for  the  most 
part  represent  Districts  in  which  sugar 
is  not  produced. 

Those  individuals  have  insisted  upon 
having  things  their  own  way.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  can  be  as  tough  as  the  House,  and 
perhaps  a  little  tougher.  For  the  future 
we  appear  to  have  resolved  that  impasse. 
That  result  is  one  of  the  best  provisions 
in  the  bill. 

So  far  as  the  principle  for  which  the 
Senator  has  spoken,  I  point  out  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  voted  to 
require  the  premium  payment  to  be  put 
back  into  the  Treasury,  when  the  pro¬ 
posal  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  a  year  ago.  The  only  reason  we 
lost  at  that  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  was  that  the  President  was  op¬ 
posed  to  such  a  provision.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  if  we  had  managed  to  obtain 
it,  we  could  not  have  gotten  the  House 
to  agree  to  it.  Now  we  have  managed 
not  only  to  get  the  provision  in  the  bill 
but  also  to  apply  it  to  much  of  the  sugar 
that  is  produced  offshore.  We  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  progress  by  having 
included  a  provision  for  gradual  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  premium. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  earlier  to  state 
that  he  thought  that  the  making  of  al¬ 
locations  of  quotas  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  made  was  not  a 
satisfactory  method,  and  that  the  al¬ 
locations  probably  should  be  made  by 
the  executive  branch,  since  it  was  not  a 
function  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  I 
said  that  if  there  were  to  be  any  alloca¬ 
tions,  the  executive  branch  should  rec¬ 
ommend  what  they  should  be,  and  that 
unless  the  Congress  should  find  some 
overriding  reason  for  differing  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  executive  branch, 
it  should  accept  the  judgment  of  the 
Executive  rather  than  try  to  write  a  for¬ 
eign  policy  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  or  even  in  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance.  That  is  the  way  the 
Finance  Committee  has  undertaken  to 
do  it  throughout  my  service  in  the  Sen- 
2lt)6 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  if  there  was  ever  a 
time  in  which  to  stop  the  practice  of 
jockeying  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culure  and  Foresty  over  a  question  of 
extreme  importance  in  foreign  relations, 
now  is  the  time  to  do  it?  Although  offi¬ 
cially  the  allocations  are  made  for  2 
years,  the  Senator  knows  that  a  great 
many  of  the  States  to  which  quotas 
would  be  given  are  not  now  producing 
as  much  as  the  quota  would  allow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  is  not  going  to  undertake  to  re¬ 
new  his  fight  against  having  any  Sugar 
Act  at  all,  because  this  Senator  comes 
from  a  State  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
sugar  is  produced. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  wish  to 
raise  that  question.  The  Senator  comes 
from  one  of  the  two  States  that  are  legit¬ 


imate  sugar  producers.  I  have  always 
made  that  statement  every  time  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  arisen. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad 
that  beet  sugar  is  produced  in  some 
areas;  otherwise  we  would  probably  be 
out  of  business  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  mean  by  “legiti¬ 
mate”? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  'I  mean  a  State 
that  can  compete  on  a  legitimate  eco¬ 
nomic  basis  without  the  outrageous  sub¬ 
sidy  that  is  being  paid,  the  like  of  which 
we  cannot  find  in  any  other  area  of  our 
economy.  While  I  do  not  know  that  it 
can  now  do  so,  probably  the  State  from 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  comes 
could  have  been  a  legitimate  economic 
producer  of  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  doubt  that 
any  State — even  Louisiana — in  our  coun¬ 
try  could  compete  with  Cuba  if  we  were 
required  to  match  their  low  wage  stand¬ 
ards. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  we  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  protect  the  sugar  industry,  as 
we  have  done  with  respect  to  other  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  on  the  same  basis 
on  which  we  deal  with  tobacco,  rice,  and 
other  commodities,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  major  economic  problem.  If  a 
support  price  were  paid  to  the  sugar  cane 
industry,  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  would 
not  have  been  anything  like  the  present 
cost.  The  Senator  would  agree  to  that 
statement,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  guess  is 
that  a  beet  producer  today  can  compete 
as  efficiently  as  a  cane  producer.  In  fact, 

I  think  it  could  be  shown  that  in  some 
cases  high  wages  are  being  paid  by  the 
beet  producers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  not  correct 
that  the  cost  of  a  beet  sugar  factory  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  a  cane  sugar 
factory? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Much  greater. 
Generally  speaking,  the  industry  did  not 
start  until  the  beet  sugar  producers 
were  included  in  the  bill,  whereas  the  in¬ 
dustry  had  started  in  Louisiana  long 
before  then.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  The 
Louisiana  industry  was  in  operation  for 
more  than  100  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I 
meant  by  a  legitimate  economic  industry. 
It  was  not  a  creature  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  return  to  the  impassioned 
plea  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  who  has  suddenly  be¬ 
come  concerned  about  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  am  concerned,  too,  about 
its  political  repercussions.  I  believe  they 
probably  grow  out  of  mismanagement,  in 
the  way  the  bill  has  been  handled  by  the 
House  particularly.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  not  pleased 
with  the  bill  in  the  beginning.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
think  it  was.  I  believe  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  not  pleased  with  either  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  under  the  Senate  bill  the 
premium  price  would  have  been  paid  on 
only  96,000  tons.  Yet  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  have  had  an  opportunity 


to  share  in  the  2.6  billion  tons  of  the 
global  quota;  and  it  is  in  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  of  any  country  to  compete  for  that 
quota,  is  it  not? 

The  Senator  talked  about  the  cost  of 
production.  The  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  made  a  great  plea.  I  call  attention 
to  page  368  of  the  hearings,  at  which 
point  appears  a  report  of  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  sugar,  certainly  out¬ 
side  the  Trujillo  properties,  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic.  I  read  from  a  report 
of  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  three- 
fourths  of  whose  business  or  production 
is  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  although 
the  company  is  named  the  South  Puerto 
Rico  Sugar  Co.: 

The  proportionately  lower  cost  of  making 
sugar  In  such  large  volume,  plus  larger  sales 
in  the  United  States,  offset  the  effect  of  low 
selling  prices  in  the  world  market.  As  a 
result,  profit  margins  were  the  widest  in  4 
years,  and  operating  income  advanced  35.8 
percent.  Earnings  before  provision  for  taxes 
gained  58.1  percent.  After  U.S.  and  foreign 
income  taxes  at  51.1  percent,  as  against  56 
percent  in  fiscal  1959-60,  final  net  rose  75.8 
percent.  Net  income  in  1959-60  was  before 
a  net  refund  of  $266,121  from  employees’ 
retirement  plan,  equal  to  $0.26  a  common 
share. 

That  is  the  official  report  on  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  president  of  the  company 
testified  before  the  committee,  and  he 
did  not  challenge  the  figures.  That  in¬ 
dicates  that  these  profits  were  made  at 
the  world  price  after  the  premium  had 
been  retained  by  the  president. 

In  other  words,  the  large  volume  of 
production  under  the  Senate  bill,  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  larger  part  of  the  global 
quota,  would  indicate,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  company,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  sugar  producers,  that  they 
would  profit  very  well  at  the  world  price. 
In  fact,  it  is  so  stated.  These  figures  are 
shown  at  the  world  price. 

It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  new  hous¬ 
ing  and  better  wages,  and  so  on.  They 
have  increased  wages.  Good  for  them. 
That  would  increase  these  figures  by 
about  $16  million.  However,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  $245  million  in  payments 
from  this  country.  That  will  not  wipe 
out  their  profit  by  any  means. 

There  is  more  misinformation  spread 
about  the  pending  bill  than  about  any 
other  bill  that  I  have  ever  seen  go 
through  the  Senate.  It  is  complicated, 
of  course.  It  is  always  brought  to  the 
Senate  at  the  last  minute.  The  argu¬ 
ment  the  Senator  has  made  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  because  the  bill  is  never  brought 
here  until  the  last  week  in  the  fiscal 
year.  They  never  come  to  us  with  a 
bill  in  January  or  February.  Does  the 
Senator  agree? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  say,  but  it  has  always  been  my 
opinion  that  it  is  brought  here  at  this 
late  hour  so  that  the  House  will  be  able 
to  exert  pressure  on  the  Senate  con- 

fei'GGS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  comes 
from  the  leading  sugar-producing  State 
in  the  country.  I  am  glad  to  have  him 
admit  that  this  is  not  the  proper  way 
to  deal  with  this  subject,  especially  as 
a  foreign  policy  matter;  that  the  sugar 
should  be  allocated  after  consultation 
with  the  State  Department  and  the  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture.  Certainly 
those  two  departments  should  consult  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  I  for  one  do  not 
see  any  better  time  for  doing  it  than  now. 
Once  the  quotas  are  allotted,  they  will 
never  be  taken  back.  It  could  very  well 
be  used  as  a  reason  for  breaching  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  if  they  were  taken  back. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  is  in  a  position  to 
override  the  House  on  this  matter  I 
would  be. glad  to  consider  what  he  has 
in  mind. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senate  reject  the  conference 
report.  If  the  House  will  take  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill,  all  right.  If  they  will  not  do 
that,  let  us  take  the  House  bill.  I  am 
confident  the  President  will  veto  it. 
Then  we  would  get  rid  of  the  matter  at 
least  temporarily. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  reject 
the  conference  report,  I  know  what  will 
happen.  We  will  have  no  Sugar  Act. 
Furthermore,  over  a  period  of  time  we 
will  have  no  domestic  sugar  industry  at 
all.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  would  be  pleased  to  welcome  such 
a  development.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  no.  I  have 
never  said  that  I  wanted  to  destroy  a 
domestic  industry.  As  I  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  the  bill  should  be  handled  as  we 
handle  a  bill  for  any  other  agricultural 
commodity.  I  have  said  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  “Why 
should  not  sugar  be  handled  like  cotton 
or  rice?”  Why  should  we  not  handle 
sugar  in  the  same  way  we  handle  cotton 
or  rice  in  the  chairman’s  State  and  in 
my  State?  There  i  nothing  comparable 
in  our  whole  system  to  the  way  we 
handle  sugar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  fact 
that  sugar  is  a  deficit  crop  is  one  reason. 
I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  we  did 
not  have  an  act  to  protect  the  domestic 
sugar  industry,  and  if  we  were  to  put 
sugar  on  a  completely  free-trade  basis, 
we  would  have  no  domestic  sugar  indus¬ 
try.  At  a  time  when  there  was  a  short¬ 
age  and  we  did  not  have  full  access  to 
the  world  market,  as  was  the  case  in 
World  War  I,  consumers  had  to  pay  al¬ 
most  26  cents  a  pound.  It  would  mean 
that  under  such  conditions  we  would  be 
paying  over  50  cents  a  pound,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  what  was  paid  during  the  First 
World  War.  The  same  thing  can  be  said 
with  reference  to  World  War  II.  If  we 
had  no  reliable  supply  of  sugar,  we  would 
be  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  been  de¬ 
termined  that  we  should  continue  the 
sugar  industry  in  our  country. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  conference 
report  is  rejected,  and  if  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  has  indicated  should 
happen,  and  we  go  back  and  tell  the 
House,  “We  are  not  going  to  let  you 
write  a  new  section  in  the  bill.  You  will 
have  to  take  the  general  concept  of  the 
Senate  bill,”  there  will  be  no  Sugar  Act. 
The  President  would  be  compelled  to  act 
under  the  defense  amendment;  he  would 
have  to  invoke  that  provision  to  preserve 
the  sugar  industry  in  this  country  be¬ 
cause  preservation  of  that  industry  is 
important  from  the  national  defense 
standpoint. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
knows  very  well  that  what  would  hap¬ 
pen,  if  we  rejected  the  report,  would  be 
that  there  would  be  at  least  an  extension 
for  60  or  90  days  of  the  existing  law  un¬ 
til  we  were  able  to  work  out  a  bill.  The 
Senator  knows  that  very  well. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know  any  such  thing.  I  wish  I  did. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
knows  that  the  House  has  always  taken 
a  more  intimate  interest  in  the  bill  than 
has  the  Senate.  It  has  insisted  on  initi¬ 
ating  the  legislation.  It  has  called  the 
tune  ever  since  we  have  dealt  with  the 
subject. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
will  find  that  there  is  not  a  senior  House 
Member  of  the  conference  committee 
who  has  very  much  sugar  produced  in  his 
district.  They  can  very  well  take  the 
position  of  not  wanting  any  law. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  can  the  Sen¬ 
ator  explain  their  extreme  interest  in  the 
bill  if  what  the  Senator  says  is  the  case? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 
undertake  to  explain  their  position.  I 
can  explain  my  own  position,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  position  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  connection  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
said,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier  today,  the 
Senate  bill  had  in  it  the  principle  of 
recapturing  the  premium  payments.  We 
induced  the  House  to  adopt  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  now  in  conference.  In  other 
words,  we  are  recapturing  these  premium 
payments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ten  percent  for  the 
remaining  6  months  of  this  year,  20  per¬ 
cent  for  the  next  year,  and  30  percent 
in  1964.  That  is  30  percent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  it  stops. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  amount  will 
be  recaptured. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  stops  be¬ 
cause  the  act  stops. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Inasmuch  as  that 
principle  has  been  adopted,  it  is  my  judg¬ 
ment  that  future  Congresses  will  con¬ 
tinue  that  principle. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  bill  does  not 
go  nearly  as  far  as  the  Senate  bill  did. 
We  phase  it  out  completely  in  5  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  House  bill  had 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  it.  The  House 
has  accepted  the  principle  that  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  phase  it  out  in 
2Va  years.  That  amounts  to  30  percent 
of  the  premium  payments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Thirty  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ten  percent, 
twenty  percent,  and  then  thirty  percent. 
That  is  a  substantial  phaseout. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  act  ex¬ 
pires  then.  If  we  then  want  to  step  up 
the  phaseout,  we  will  be  in  a  position 
with  respect  to  the  separate  foreign 
portion,  and  we  will  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  insist  on  the  Senate  position 
when  an  expiration  would  mean  that 
they  would  not  get  any  premium.  In 
2y2  years  we  would  be  in  a  much  better 
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position.  What  would  happen  other¬ 
wise,  if  we  went  back  to  conference, 
would  be  that  we  would  be  back  in  the 
position  where  the  majority  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  would  get  hurt  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  House.  The 
House  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
say,  “If  you  do  not  take  it,  let  us  see  how 
you  can  live  with  no  Sugar  Act.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  said  about  the  inefficiency  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry.  I  want  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  to  know  that  the 
Red  River  Valley  of  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota,  where  we  pay  $1.11  an  hour, 
can  produce  beet  sugar  as  cheaply  as  any 
area  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  the  land  there  is  among 
the  most  fertile  in  the  country.  Each 
year  we  do  not  have  a  Sugar  Act,  and 
each  year  we  go  on  an  emergency  basis, 
more  and  more  acres  will  be  plowed  up 
and  put  into  beets.  When  more  land  is 
put  into  beets,  more  refineries  are  needed. 
The  result  would  be  that,  instead  of  60 
percent,  the  domestic  allotment  will  be 
70  percent,  and  at  the  same  time  we  will 
jeopardize  our  relations  with  our  Latin 
American  friends. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
world  price  of  sugar  2  years  ago  was  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  it  is  today.  Last 
year  it  was  higher  than  it  is  today.  Last 
year  the  United  Kingdom  imported 
450,000  tons  of  sugar  from  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic;  this  year,  none.  Why? 
They  are  getting  it  from  Russia  and  Po¬ 
land.  Why?  Because  Russia  and  Po¬ 
land  get  Cuban  sugar.  Castro  is  in  the 
picture.  That  is  one  market  gone  for  a 
friend  of  ours.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  sugar  from  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  that  used  to  find  its 
way  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  gone 
today.  Why?  Because  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev,  through  his  connection  with  Mr. 
Castro,  has  the  Cuban  sugar.  Any  time 
Russia  wants  to  undersell  us  with  Cuban 
sugar,  unless  we  have  some  kind  of  price 
arrangement  made  with  their  friends 
and  associates,  they  can  do  so.  We  can 
buy  sugar  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  be  delighted  to  sell 
us  some  Cuban  sugar.  I  imagine  they 
would  sell  it  far  below  2.56  cents  a  pound. 
I  imagine  we  could  get  it  for  2  cents  a 
pound.  The  Russians  would  like  some 
American  dollars.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
70  percent  of  the  entire  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  earnings  come  from  dollar  sugar. 

Do  we  want  to  give  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  money  out  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
form  of  grants  of  foreign  aid,  or  do  we 
want  to  let  them  have  an  opportunity  to 
earn  it?  Here  is  a  government  which  in 
200  days  has  increased  the  wages  of  its 
workers  300  percent.  It  has  adopted  a 
minimum  wage  law.  It  has  passed 
agrarian  reform  legislation.  It  has  pro¬ 
vided  housing  for  low-income  workers. 
It  is  a  country  which  is  in  serious  trou¬ 
ble.  Why?  Because  of  a  severe  limita¬ 
tion  upon  its  sugar  quota. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  reject  the  conference  report 
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which  has  been  brought  to  us,  even  with 
all  its  inadequacies— and  every  Senator 
who  was  a  member  of  the  conference 
has  expressed  some  doubt  about  it — we 
will  be  thrown  into  a  no-man’s  land  of 
Utter  economic  chaos,  as  far  as  sugar 
is  concerned.  Any  Senator  who  has  beet 
producers  in  his  own  area  will  find  out 
they  will  be  terribly  disappointed,  and 
we  will  have  more  trouble.  Furthermore, 
we  will  find  the  world  markets  will  be 
manipulated  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  the  largest  bloc  of  sugar  in  the 
world — 35  percent  of  the  total  sugar  pro¬ 
duction.  Give  any  country  like  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  35  percent  of  the  total  sugar 
production,  with  a  market  which  is  a  so- 
called  free  market,  and  we  will  find  what 
will  happen  to  the  market.  Our  Latin 
American  friends  will  be  put  on  the  pin 
of  Soviet  imperialism,  so  to  speak;  they 
will  not  know  what  to  do.  Every  one  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  market  that  is  manip¬ 
ulated. 

This  is  why  I  think  our  Government 
today  is  much  more  concerned  about  su¬ 
gar  quotas  than  it  was  last  week.  The 
sad  facts  have  started  to  come  out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  stated  some  statistics 
which  are  at  variance  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Sugar  Council  report  of  April  1962. 
This  report  contains  the  sales,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  amounts  are  in 
metric  tons.  If  they  are  translated  into 
U.S.  tons,  the  amounts  would  be  a  little 
higher. 

The  Dominicans  sold  to  the  United 
Kingdom  313,960  metric  tons  in  1959, 
330,071  tons  in  1960,  and  236,215  tons 
in  1961. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  in  1962? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  reason  why 
the  Dominican  Republic  has  not  sold  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1962  is  that  it 
has  committed  almost  its  entire  output 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  that 
in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  the 
Dominican  Republic  shipped  400,000 
tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  and 
-had  nothing  left  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

All  the  talk  about  the  danger  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  so  on,  is  pure  propaganda,  de¬ 
signed  to  influence  the  Senate.  There  is 
no  basis  in  fact  for  such  a  statement. 
The  Dominican  Republic  has  not  sold 
700,000  tons  of  sugar  at  any  time  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

I  refer  Senators  to  table  29  on  page 
31  of  this  report. 

The  Senator  said  that  the  United 
Kingdom — Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Island — does  not  buy  sugar  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  because  they  buy 
sugar  from  the  U.S.S.R.  or  from  Poland. 

I  ask  Senators  to  refer  to  the  table  on 
page  88.  That  table  gives  the  source  of 
the  imports  by  countries  of  origin  from 
1958  to  January  1962. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Northern 
Island  got  from  the  U.S.S.R.  exactly 
nothing  in  the  way  of  refined  sugar. 


From  Poland,  in  1958,  a  total  of  400 
metric  tons.  In  1959,  37,014  tons;  1960, 
15,087  tons;  1961,  11,212  tons;  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1962,  nothing. 

That  was  refined  sugar.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  that 
was  shipped. 

Raw  sugar,  from  Poland,  in  1959, 
nothing;  in  1960,  31,543  metric  tons;  in 
1961,  88,699  tons;  in  January  1962, 15,956 
tons. 

That  is  not  an  appreciable  amount 
when  we  consider  that  the  United  King¬ 
dom  is  the  largest  single  importer  of 
sugar  in  the  world.  So  it  just  is  not 
so — this  enormous  takeover  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Poland  of  the  sugar  market 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  not  selling 
to  the  United  Kingdom  because  it  is 
selling  that  commodity  to  us  at  a  higher 
price  for  the  first  6  months.  They  got 
a  premium  on  this  year’s  sugar.  I  ask 
.the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  that  is  not 


so. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  the  first  6  ' 
months. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  were  not 
pushed  out  by  any  flooding  of  the 
market. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  got  a 
premium  for  it;  but  we  certainly  needed 
that  sugar.  If  it  had  not  been  available, 
we  would  have  been  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  not  telling  us  that  there 
was  a  shortage  of  sugar,  is  he? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  had 
not  had  that  sugar,  we  would  have  had 
to  find  it  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Argentina  is  one 
country  that  is  a  legitimate  exporter  of 
sugar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  voted  to  cut 
them  out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  report 
which  the  Senator  defends  so  vigorously 
eliminates  Argentina  and  substitutes  a 
country  not  now  producing  the  amount 
of  its  quota,  and  which  did  not  do  so  last 
year.  Several  countries  named  in  this 
report  have  been  given  larger  quotas 
than  they  produced  last  year,  and  were 
unable  to  fill  the  quotas  they  had  last 

year.  _  .  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  Some  of  those  quotas 
are  still  larger  ,  than  the  amounts  they 
can  produce.  What  is  being  proposed 
is  the  creation  of  a  new  industry,  an  ex¬ 
panded  industry,  that  has  not  been  able 
to  produce  at  levels  which  were  assigned 
to  them  last  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So' far  as 
the  committee  thought  of  that.  Perhaps 
that  is  so  in  one  case  or  two.  But  we 
are  going  only  a  small  fraction  as  far 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  went. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  had  been 
more  interested  in  getting  a  sugar  act 
than  in  defeating  one,  and  if  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  conference,  he  would 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  did.  But  if  he 
had  been  interested  in  defeating  the  bill, 


he  would  have  done  what  one  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  conference  did:  he  would  not 
have  signed  the  report;  he  would  have 
hoped  the  report  would  not  be  agreed 
to. 

I  do  not  know  what  study  the  Senator 
has  in  mind  for  the  domestic  industry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  should  do  for 
sugar  what  we  do  for  other  agricultural 
commodities  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
know  why  sugar  should  have  special 
treatment.  I  have  said  so  a  dozen  times. 
Sugar  ought  to  be  handled  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  on 
a  basis  similar  to  that  of  other  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  made  a  statement  a  few 
years  ago  that  we  should  get  all  our 
sugar  from  Cuba,  and  Cuba  should  get 
all  its  rice  from  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  we  had  treated 
Cuba  properly  10  years  ago,  Cuba  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  be  a  Communist  country 
today.  The  first  time  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  heard  me  say  that  was  about 
12  or  15  years  ago.  If  we  had  had  any 
sense  at  all,  we  would  have  treated  Cuba 
in  such  a  way  that  she  would  not  have 
become  a  Communist  country. 

•Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suspected 
that  Castro  was  a  Communist  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  did,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  favor  cut¬ 
ting  off  his  sugar  quota. 

The  point  is  that  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  rely  upon  our  own  industry  to  produce 
our  essential  requirements  for  war  pur¬ 
poses,  if  for  nothing  else.  We  have 
known  what  we  must  expect  of  the  sugar 
industry.  We  know  what  it  can  do. 

The  Senator  said  we  ought  to  sell  rice. 
Every  acre  that  produces  sugar  in  Loui¬ 
siana  can  produce  rice.  The  rice  indus¬ 
try  would  be  in  a  fine  fix  now  if  we  had 
made  such  a  deal,  because  if  we  could 
not  have  produced  our  own  sugar,  we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  flood  the  whole 
world  with  rice.  Then  we  would  find  it 
necessary  to  find  some  way  to  reduce 
acreage  for  rice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  By  the  way,  Min¬ 
nesota  does  not  produce  any  rice. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  we 
would  have  been  crying  tears  of  bitter 
regret,  to  find  out  that  we  had  destroyed 
our  sugar  industry  and  had  run  Arkan¬ 
sas  out  of  the  rice  industry,  and  that 
here  we  were  with  no  market  for  our 
surplus  rice. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  gotten  around  to  this  point,  because 
some  Senators  seem  not  to  realize  why 
the  sugar  program  was  initiated  and  why 
it  is  vitally  important  to  our  Nation  and 
its  survival.  .  ^  . 

In  the  case  of  sugar  and  m  the  case  of 
wool,  we  have  heavy  deficits  in  those 
two  vital  commodities,  alone;  and  we  had 
heavier  deficits  in  them  when  we  began 
those  programs  some  years  ago. 

So  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  everyone 
knows  that  in  the  event  of  war  we  must 
have  warm  clothing  for  the  men  in  our 
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Armed  Forces  who  engage  in  combat;  so 
in  connection  with  the  wool  program  we 
have  premiums  for  the  production  of 
wool;  and  of  course  we  have  to  pay  more 
to  have  it  produced  in  the  United  States 
than  to  have  it  produced  in  places  where 
labor  is  much  cheaper  and  where,  for 
other  reasons,  wool  can  be  produced 
more  cheaply. 

In  the  case  of  sugar,  insofar  as  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  vital  food,  other  than  sugar,  in  which 
we  are  faced  with  a  deficit  in  production. 
So  some  years  ago  we  began  with  this 
program — it  began  not  long  after  World 
War  I,  and  before  World  War  II.  We 
have  had  to  step  it  up  since  then,  be¬ 
cause  we  discovered  that  we  did  not  have 
an  adequate  production  of  sugar;  and  we 
know  perfectly  well  that,  with  the 
changed  conditions  in  Cuba,  which  is  so 
close  to  our  shores,  we  have  an  even 
more  precarious  problem  confronting  us 
now,  in  the  event  of  war. 

So  I  think  that  Senators  who  try  to 
put  the  sugar  production  program  and 
the  wool  production  program — because 
they  stand  together — on  the  same  basis 
as  the  programs  for  corn,  wheat,  to¬ 
bacco,  cotton,  and  rice — when  all  of  us 
know  that  those  commodities  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  abundance  in  the  United 
States  and  that  we  have  vast  surpluses 
of  them — expose  their  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  a  critical  problem  for  our 
country. 

I  am  glad  this  program  is  not  handled 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  be¬ 
cause  some  measures  which  have  come 
from  that  committee  have  seemed  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  was  paying  more  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  other  nations 
than  to  the  problems  of  survival  of  our 
own  people,  in  time  of  world  war. 

The  question  of  whether  the  program 
should  be  handled  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  or  in  the 
Finance  Committee  is  beside  the  point 
here.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  bill  initiated  in  their  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  feel,  that  every  compliment  and  every 
commendation  are  due  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and  the  other  con¬ 
ferees  who  worked  with  him  to  bring 
out  this  conference  report,  which  is  by 
far  the  best  conference  report  in  this 
field  which  has  been  brought  here  ih 
many  years.  So,  instead  of  caviling 
about  these  questions,  we  should  re¬ 
member  that  we  are  happy  and  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  in  this  hemisphere  other  na¬ 
tions — which  in  the  main  are  friendly 
to  us — which  can  produce  sugar  at  rela¬ 
tively  short  distances  from  our  shores, 
as  compared  with  the  geographical  posi- 
great  producers  of  sugar 
thioughout  the  world.  So  certainly  we 
should  place  every  emphasis  on  the  point 
of  giving  friendly  and  generous  treat¬ 
ment  to  those  nations  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere.  To  do  so  is  directly  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram. 

*  on]y  sorry  we  did  not  do  that 
in  the  case  of  Argentina,  I  am  perfectly 

DoS t0  further  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

*  certainly  agree  that  the  ap- 
pioach  to  this  matter  by  the  Senate  and 


by  the  Senate  committee  was  the  better 
of  the  two  approaches,  and  I  emphasize 
that  the  Senate  conferees  are  to  be  very 
warmly  complimented. 

I  hope  that  without  further  debate  the 
Senate  will  recognize  that  it  is  dealing 
with  a  problem  vital  to  the  survival  of 
the  Nation  in  the  event  of  war,  and  will 
proceed  to  approve  the  conference  re¬ 
port — after  which  I  strongly  hope,  and 
I  urge,  that  we  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  meet  the  problem  of  our  neglect  of 
Argentina  and  our  relative  neglect  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 

PROPOSED  TAX  RELIEF  AND 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
xat  I  understand  is  to  be  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

;.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  ihinois  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  my  fears  are  that  we 
are  at  thh  threshold  of  a  course  of  actum 
recommended  by  certain  institutions  .<md 
economists  do  the  Congress  which  seem¬ 
ingly  will  bring  temporary  relief/to  the 
economy,  but  Xprebodes  dire  economic 
difficulties  in  the  future. 

The  talk  is  now  intense  abo6t  the  need 
of  an  across-the-board  tax  reduction, 
knowing  that  such  a  reduction  will  create 
the  largest  peacetime  illicit  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country. 

This  alarming  course  isVecommended 
in  spite  of  the  fant  that  we  have  had 
deficit  operations  in  25  out  oKthe  last  31 
years;  that  the  rmrchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  dropped  from  100  emits,  in 
1941,  to  abour  46  cents,  in  1962;  that  our 
gold  reserves  are  being  drained  by\our 
short-terni  international  creditors ;  that 
we  have/ended  the  fiscal  year  1962  wiL 
a  deficit  of  at  least  $7  billion ;  that  oiflj , 
a  shpfrt  time  ago  we  passed  legislation 
authorizing  the  United  States,  together 
with  10  other  countries,  to  create  a  $6 
~f  Million  pool  of  gold  and  hard  cash,  pri¬ 
marily  to  be  available  for  draft  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  support  its  possible 
falling  value;  and  that  we  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  are  in  the  process  of  considering  a 
bill  that  would  remove  the  silver  support 
of  our  $5,  $10,  and  $20  silver  certificates. 

Should  we  not  give  heed  to  what  has 
happened  in  Canada  as  a  consequence  of 
deficit  operations? 

Should  we  not  immediately  direct  our 
attention  to  the  grave  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  economy  of  Canada,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  Prime  Minister  John 
Diefenbaker,  through  a  five-point  pro¬ 
gram,  is  attempting  gallantly  to  save  the 
Canadian  economy? 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  has  in¬ 
creased  the  import  tariffs;  cut  the 
amount  that  Canadians  are  allowed  to 
spend  abroad;  raised  interest  rates,  to 
attract  foreign  capital  and  reduce  bor¬ 
rowing;  and  has  announced  a  $250  mil¬ 
lion  cut  in  his  own  budget. 

But  these  drastic  actions  are  not  all 
that  have  been  taken.  Last  May  2  he 


deemed  it  necessary  to  devalue  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  dollar,  making  it  worth  92  Vz  U.S. 
cents.  Obviously  the  net  result  was  that/ 
the  prices  of  all  things  at  home  were 
raised,  while  the  prices  of  things  sold/in 
the  world  market  were  lowered.  / 

The  problems  of  Canada  resultedrtrom 
a  practice  of  spending  more  than'  it  had 
available  in  money.  / 

Since  1957,  Canada  has  accumulated 
a  deficit  of  about  $2  billioh;  and  that 
accumulation  of  a  $2  billion  deficit  in 
5  years  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  $42 
billion  accumulation  ijar  a  similar  time 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to/argue  that  Federal 
deficits  do  not  create  inflation.  Can  we 
forget  the  destructive  erosion  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  in  Germany  which  resulted  from 
the  Government’s  spending  more  than 
the  money  it  had  available?  Can  we 
forget  thab'a  million  marks  were  needed 
to  buy  a/ single  sausage  in  Germany? 
Can  we/forget  the  experience  of  France, 
whose/20-cent  francs  were  finally  worth 
two-#enths  of  a  cent,  or  that  of  the 
Italians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  or 
Hurt  of  any  other  country  which  resorted 
/to  the  printing  press  in  order  to  pay  pub¬ 
lic  bills? 

It  is  rather  certain  that  none  of  these 
governments  which  are  still  in  existence 
will  try  it  again — or,  at  least  certainly 
not  until  new  generations  have  had  time 
to  forget  the  damaging  results  produced 
when  their  federal  governments  inter¬ 
minably  spent  more  than  they  took  in. 

In  our  country  we  have  increased  our 
debt,  after  World  War  II,  from  the  low 
level  of  $255  billion  in  1952  to  approx¬ 
imately  $300  billion  in  1962  .  This  ex¬ 
perience  of  not  reducing  the  debt  in¬ 
curred  in  war  in  the  protracted  period  of 
about  16  years  is  quite  foreign  to  our 
past  experience  in  this  country. 

Historically,  our  Government  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  policy  of  relatively  prompt  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  debt.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  set  the  tone  for  future  genera¬ 
tions.  He  argued  that  a  national  debt 
'  ias  a  number  of  useful  attributes,  but 
hat  one  of  its  foremost  characteristics 
isVhat  it  could  help  a  nation  establish 
its  credit  rating  among  the  nations  of 
the  world — if  the  debt  were  paid  off  with 
promptness.  Over  the  decades,  the  debt 
rose  primarily  during  wars  and  depres¬ 
sions,  ancNfell  largely  in  response  to  the 
basic  philosophy  that  the  national  debt 
should  be  extinguished.  Twenty-four 
years  after  thbWVar  of  1812  the  debt  was 
entirely  paid  om.  In  27  years  after  the 
Civil  War  the  deal  was  reduced  by  al¬ 
most  two-thirds;  and  in  the  10  years 
after  World  War  I  th^  debt  was  reduced 
by  one-third. 

Since  the  last  war  we  have  had  periods 
of  unprecedented  prosperity,  but  during 
those  periods  our  national  dtebt  was  not 
reduced.  We  did  reduce  taxes  in  1953 — 
all,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  ultimate  dam¬ 
age  of  our  national  security.  \  \ 

Even  without  the  proposed  tax  deduc¬ 
tion  covering  the  fiscal  year  of  1963\the 
prospects  are  strong  that  in  that  y^ar 
we  shall  have  another  deficit  of  abemj 
$5  billion.  With  the  proposed  tax  re- . 
duction,  the  deficiency  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  be  around  $12  billion. 
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Our  Nation  simply  cannot  stand  that; 
ythe  result  would  be  a  cheapening  of  the 
filar;  the  accelerated  flight  of  gold; 
trie  robbing  of  the  annuitants,  pen¬ 
sioners,  and  the  humble  posessors  of 
life-savings.  More  frightening,  however, 
is  the  possibility  that  we  might  have  to 
follow  the  course  of  Canada  by  either 
devaluing^  the  dollar  or  removing  the 
gold  support  that  now  gives  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  united  States  some  sense  of 
stability. 

Before  this  proposal  of  reducing  taxes 
is  acted  upon,  it 'ought  to  be  given  far 
deeper  consideration  concerning  its  ul¬ 
timate  implications \o  the  economic  se¬ 
curity  of  our  Nation. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  proposal 
is  bad  and  is  not  in  the  interest  of  either 
our  economy  or  our  security.  The  cure 
is  worse  than  the  illness  ror  which  a 
remedy  is  sought.  Confusion,  would  be 
piled  on  confusion. 

The  ancient  Greeks  in  trying  to  climb 
to  the  heavens  conceived  a  grandiose 
scheme.  They  proceeded  to  pile\Mt. 
Ossa  on  Mt.  Olympus  and  Mt.  PelionNjn 
Mt.  Ossaffl  thus,  through  that  laborioi 
process,  they  hoped  to  reach  their  goal. 
But  when  they  finished  their  work,  they 
found  their  problem  was  worse  than 
when  they  began. 

So  will  it  be  when  this  desirable  but 
imprudent  objective  of  reducing  taxes 
without  reducing  expenditures  is  fin¬ 
ished.  Our  economy  and  our  security 
will  be  in  a  worse  position  than  before 
the  cure  was  applied. 

Our  citizens  ought  to  have  tax  relief — 
but  on  a  basis  consistent  with  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  economy  and  our  country. 
Let  us  eliminate  imprudent  expenditures, 
giveaway  programs,  the  pyramiding  of 
unneeded  personnel  on  the  Federal  pay¬ 
roll.  Thus  we  can  reduce  operating 
costs  and  make  possible  foreseeable  tax 
reductions. 

Repeated  and  increased  deficits  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  proposed  tax  reduction 
are  not  the  way  out  of  our  troubles. 

I  repeat  that  increased  deficits  are 
the  cause  of  depreciation  in  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  dollar. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  wi 
would  cure  a  temporary  condition  by a 
proposed  tax  reduction  that  would  .cre¬ 
ate,  in  1963,  a  deficit  of  $14,500  million. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  yill  theT 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Prudent,  I 
hesitate  to  decline  to  yield /to  any  col¬ 
league,  for  I  know  I  have /no  particular 
claim  to  the  floor.  But/it  so  happens 
that  I  have  been  waiting  for  several 
hours.  I  prefer  to  ha/e  the  debate  con¬ 
fined  to  the  sugar  Mill,  rather  than  to 
turn  to  other  matters. 

However,  if  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee/has  a  deep  and  burning 
desire  to  speak'at  this  time- 

Mr.  GORE/  I  do  have. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Very  well;  then  I 
cannot  racist  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  I  yield  to  him.  But 
I  hope/that  in  the  interest  of  comity,  he 
will  exercise  some  restraint. 
ir.  GORE.  I  shall  try. 

Ir.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
'his  last  sentence?  Would  we  provide  a 
temporary  cure? 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  My  position  is 
that  a  temporary  cure  would  be  provided 
by  reducing  taxes,  but  that  the  cure 
would  be  worse  than  the  evil  it  remedied. 

Mr.  GORE.  With  no  assurance  that  it 
would  work. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  tax  burden  would 
be  decreased  by  $9  V2  billion,  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  put  money  in  the 
spending  stream.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
any  assurance  that  many  people,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  would  not  regard 
this  as  an  act  of  desperation?  It  might 
drive  more  money  out  of  the  spending 
stream  than  it  would  put  into  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has 
stated  more  clearly  that  I  have  been  able 
to  state  the  very  thing  I  fear.  I  am  of 
the  belief  that  if  we  reduce  taxes  in  the 
manner  recommended,  the  very  opposite 
from  what  we  expect  is  likely  to  be  the 
result;  but  even  though  it  would  produce 
a  temporary  cure,  even  though  it  would 
put-  money  in  the  spending  stream- 
Mr.  GORE.  Without  driving  more  ou£ 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  the  piper  womd 
have  to  be  paid.  We  would  have  t</pay 
ipr  the  music,  and  the  price  that  we 
iuld  have  to  pay  would  be  far/greater 
than  the  benefits  that  would  be/received. 

Mr.  GORE.  Without  trespassing  upon 
the  tune  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  irimois,  I  say  to  tha/aistinguished 
Senator  m>m  Ohio  that  Y  share  his  con¬ 
cern.  It  may  be  that  the  economy  needs 
a  spur,  though  I  notice  that  many  as¬ 
pects  of  the  aconoiny  are  making  new 
records.  Autornojafles  are  selling  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Bunding  is  breaking  all 
records.  It  rayy  \e  that  the  economy 
temporarily  n^eds  a  spur.  If  so,  there  are 
many  ways  /o  do  it  without  making  big 
tax  cuts  which  would  bring  about  huge 
deficits  that  would  shock  this  country 
and  mi/ht  shock  the  economies  of  other 
countries. 

LAUSCHE.  I  shall  conclude  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  once  mere  was 
theory,  “Spend  in  accord  with  your  in¬ 
come.”  Subsequently  the  theory,  was 
adopted,  “Spend  more  and  more,  \ind 
tax  less  and  less.”  It  cannot  be  dohe. 
It  can  lead  only  to  disaster. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
recognize  the  difficult  task  which  faced 
the  Senate  conferees.  They  were  dealing 
with  a  tremendous  subsidy  to  foreign 
producers  and  a  big  bonus  to  domestic 
producers  which  had  been  paid  over  a 
long  period  of  time;  and  those  who  had 
made  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  consumers  naturally  did  not 
want  to  give  up  this  subsidy. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  also  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  powerful  House  committee 
which  in  the  past  has  called  the  tune 
on  sugar  legislation. 


I,  too,  feel  that  the  Senate  conferees 
not  only  did  the  very  best  they  could, 
but  they  did  better  than  I  feared  they 
might  be  able  to  achieve.  But  they  did 
not  do  as  well  as  I  had  hoped  they  might 
achieve.  I  think  the  issue  at  stake  should 
be  clearly  recognized  by  the  public,  the 
Senate,  and  the  press. 

With  the  world  price  of  raw  sugar  at 

2.7  cents  a  pound,  and  with  the  tariff 
and  freight  cost  to  New  York  at  nine- 
tenths  of  a  cent,  and  it  is  possible,  to  lay 
down  raw  foreign  sugar  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard  at  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  3.6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  not  the  Senator 
recognize  the  other  day  in  a  speech  the 
fact  that  with  any  considerable  demand 
for  this  so-called  world  surplus,  the  so- 
called  world  price  would  rise  consider¬ 
ably? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  probably  go 
up.  How  much  it  would  go  up  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.  But  the  domestic  price  is  now  6.4 
cents.  Therefore,  there  is  a  bonus  of 

2.8  cents  a  pound  or  $56  a  short  ton 
above  the  world  price  which  is  paid  to 
foreign  producers  and  also  to  domestic 
producers. 

Slightly  less  than  10  million  tons  of 
sugar  are  consumed  inside  the  United 
States,  60  percent  is  produced  inside 
the  United  States,  and  approximately  40 
percent  is  imported,  of  which  roughly 
1  million  tons  comes  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  slightly  less  than  3  million 
tons  from  outside  this  country  excluding 
the  Philippines. 

This  means  that  with  a  bonus,  a 
premium,  or  a  subsidy  of  $56  a  ton,  the 
total  bonus  which  the  domestic  consum¬ 
ers  pay  amounts  to  approximately  $550 
million,  $330  million  of  this  goes  to  the 
domestic  producers,  $220  million  going  to 
the  foreign  producers.  And  of  these  for¬ 
eign  producers,  approximately  $60  mil¬ 
lion  goes  to  the  Philippines,  regulated 
under  a  treaty  and  outside  the  scope  of 
this  legislation.  Therefore,  a  $160  mil¬ 
lion  subsidy  is  paid  to  countries  other 
than  the  Philippines. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  been  maintaining  for  several 
years  that  this  bonus,  premium,  or  sub¬ 
sidy  to  foreign  sugar  producers  should 
be  done  away  with. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that,  as  one  who 
believes  in  low  tariffs  and  as  one  who  in 
general  believes  in  the  much  vaunted 
free  market,  I  have  not  been  happy  about 
the  $330  million  paid  to  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  I  did  not  propose  to  attack 
it,  because  I  believed  it  was  politically 
impossible  to  do  so.  The  strength  both 
of  the  cane  sugar  States  and  of  the  beet 
sugar  States  was  such  that,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  we  could  never  reduce  the 
subsidies,  at  least  at  this  time.  But  I 
did  think  it  possible  that  we  could  elimi¬ 
nate  the  subsidies  paid  to  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  buy  sugar  at  the  world  price, 
and  put  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  the  fee 
which  would  be  the  difference  between 
the  world  price  and  the  domestically 
maintained  price  but  which  now  goes  as 
a  subsidy  to  the  foreign  producer. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  that  not  what  is  done 
in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  tariff  is  imposed  on 
imports  of  lead  and  zinc;,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  buying  at  a  premium 
price  is  a  good  principle,  why  could  we 
not  do  it  in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc, 
in  the  case  of  oil,  and  in  the  ca,se  of 
many  other  commodities?  What  is  the 
point  of  passing  a  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram?  Let  us  buy  what  we  need  on  a 
quota  basis  and  at  a  premium  price. 
Then  we  shall  really  be  there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  merit  in  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

Last  year,  as  we  know,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  adopted  the  amendment  which  I 
offered  to  pay  the  fee  into  the  Treasury. 
We  came  to  the  Senate  with  it.  It  met 
with  the  opposition  of  the  foreign  sugar 
producers  and  their  lobby,  and  it  met 
with  the  opposition  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  convinced  the  administra¬ 
tion  that  the  administration  ought  not 
to  support  it.  Of  course,  in  the  back¬ 
ground  there  was  the  opposition  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

As  a  result,  we  lost  the  fight  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the  system  of 
paying  domestic  American  prices  for  all 
the  sugar  imported  was  continued  for  a 
year  and  a  quarter.  So,  for  the  past  2 
years,  foreign  producers  have  been  able 
to  receive  the  domestic  price  for  sugar, 
which  results  in  a  subsidy,  outside  the 
Philippines,  of  approximately  $160  mil¬ 
lion  a  year,  or  a  total  of  at  least  $320 
million  for  2  years.  Having  received 
these  sums,  naturally  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  do  not  wish  to  give  them  up. 
Having  drunk  some  of  the  economic  life¬ 
blood  of  America,  they  do  not  wish  to 
give  up  drinking  this  economic  life¬ 
blood. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  about  the  nations 
which  are  to  be  cut  in,  which  have  not 
had  this  sip  of  our  blood? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  These  nations  see 
others  drinking  the  blood,  so  they  wish 
to  share  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
who  owns  the  refinery  in  Ireland? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GORE.  Why  is  Argentina  to  be 
cut  out  and  Ireland  to  be  cut  in? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  Ireland  produce 
enough  sugar  for  her  own  needs? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No ;  but  I  think  there 
is  a  product  known  as  chocolate  crumb 
which  Ireland  feels  she  could  export  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  All  the  argument  about 
Argentina  being  cut  out  and  other  na¬ 
tions  being  cut  in  illustrates  how  un¬ 
sound  it  is  to  pass  legislative  quotas  on 
this  product. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  House  included 
nearly  every  producing  country. 


I  noticed,  at  the  end  of  the  hearings, 
that  certain  areas  had  been  omitted.  I 
asked  if  any  one  of  those  areas  was  rep¬ 
resented  either  in  person  or  by  a  lobby¬ 
ist.  I  asked  if  there  was  anyone  from  the 
New  Hebrides  who  wished  to  testify;  or 
anyone  from  the  Canary  Islands ;  or  any¬ 
one  from  the  Azores;  or  anyone  from 
the  beautiful  rocky  island  of  Tenerife 
or  Tristan  de  Cunha;  or  anyone  from 
Christmas  Island,  where  the  mutineers 
from  the  Bounty  went;  or  anyone  from 
Norfolk  Island,  which  used  to  be  a  penal 
colony;  or  anyone  from  Easter  Island, 
which  was  the  religious  center  of  the 
Polynesians  with  its  magnificent  statues. 

They  did  not  appear,  so  they  were  left 
out. 

I  dare  say  that  if  those  islands  had 
had  representatives  around  they  would 
have  been  included,  but  they  failed  to 
get  in  on  the  distribution  of  the  pie,  or 
the  drinking  of  the  blood.  The  rite 
known  as  the  drinking  of  the  American 
blood  is  the  exploitation  of  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
was  caused  last  year  by  the  failure  to 
purchase  sugar  at  world  prices.  We 
built  up  many  countries  and  many  sugar 
producers,  who  demand  as  a  right  what 
was  given  to  them  as  a  privilege.  They 
had  no  right  to  the  extra  bonus,  subsidy, 
or  premium.  It  was  made  perfectly  clear 
on  the  floors  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  allotment  was  temporary. 
We  have  checked  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  State  Department  assures 
us  that  all  those  countries  were  told 
that  the  allotment  was  merely  tem¬ 
porary,  and  that  there  was  no  permanent 
commitment  by  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  these  countries  now  say, 
“We  have  had  it.  We  are  entitled  to  it. 
If  you  do  not  continue  to  give  it  to  us,  we 
will  go  to  the  Communists  or  we  will 
break  away.” 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hickey  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  They  make  a  more  dire 
threat  than  that.  The  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
said  last  night  that  it  would  quit  ac¬ 
cepting  our  aid  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  be  a  very 
severe  penalty.  We  would  indeed  have 
our  feelings  grievously  hurt  by  this  ter¬ 
rible  threat. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  has  driven  certain 
people  into  a  “tizy.”  One  country  is 
going  to  quit  taking  our  aid  unless  we 
give  it  a  sugar  bonus  also. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  Mr.  Nehru 
said  he  might  become  so  aggrieved  with 
us  that  he  would  refuse  to  take  our  aid. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  says  that  he  will  not  come 
to  visit  us  until  we  pass  a  bill  he  favors. 
Is  this  not  a  wonderful  world? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  think  either 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  or  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  is  demagogic,  when  we 
raise  these  issues. 


I  wish  to  maintain  the  point  that  these 
countries  were  not  given  a  vested  right. 

It  was  purely  a  gratuity,  and  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  a  mistaken  gratuity,  which,  once 
given,  has  been  claimed  by  its  recipients 
as  a  right.  An  appetite  developed  in  this 
way  breeds  an  increased  desire. 

This  year  we  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  Senate,  with  the  support  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  that  the  principle  we  ad¬ 
vocated  was  right.  I  think  the  Senate 
made  a  very  wise  decision.  It  allocated 
the  roughly  2l/2  million  tons  of  Cuban 
sugar  for  purchase  on  a  global  basis  at 
world  prices.  Thereby  we  expected  to 
save  approximately  $140  million.  On  the 
remaining  330,000  tons,  given  to  those 
countries  which  had  quotas  before  Cas¬ 
tro,  the  premium  quota  payment  or  fee 
was  to  be  continued  but  was  to  be  phased 
out  over  a  5-year  period;  20  percent  off 
the  first  year,  40  percent  off  the  next 
year,  60  percent  off  the  next  year,  80 
percent  off  the  fourth  year,  and  com¬ 
pletely  terminated  in  the  fifth  year. 
Eventually,  these  relatively  small  addi¬ 
tional  amounts,  too,  would  be  purchased 
at  the  world  price. 

Then  they  would  go  upon  the  world 
price  basis.  At  the  end  of  the  5  years 
we  would  be  saving  not  $140  million  a 
year  but  approximately  $160  million  a 
year.  The  average  for  the  5  years  would 
be  $150  million  a  year,  or  a  total  of  about 
$750  million  in  5  years. 

Some  may  say,  “That  is  not  very 
much.”  It  is  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars.  That  is  quite  a  bit. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
stand  the  burdens  of  these  subsidies  is 
not  unlimited.  We  are  the  strongest 
Nation  in  the  world,  but  our  strength  is 
not  unlimited.  We  are  in  grave  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said, 
because  of  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments.  We  can  save,  in  5  years, 
$750  million  which  otherwise  would  go 
overseas.  Certainly,  if  other  things  are 
equal,  that  is  worth  doing. 

We  know  that  when  our  conferees 
went  to  conference  they  faced  a  very 
difficult  situation.  The  House  was 
wedded  to  the  idea  of  foreign  subsidies. 
I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  was. 

I  am  sure  the  conferees  of  the  Senate 
did  the  very  best  they  could.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  give  them  a  decoration  for  brav¬ 
ery — not  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor;  not  even  the  Navy  Cross  or  the 
Silver  Star;  but  I  would  be  willing  to 
give  them  the  Bronze  Star,  which  is  a 
fine  decoration  for  bravery  and  for  good 
performance  under  fire. 

The  conferees  have  brought  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  which,  in  the  initial  year, 
would  save  for  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  not  the  $140  million  or 
$144  million  for  which  we  had  hoped,  but 
roughly  $100  million.  The  1,635,000  tons 
would  be  purchased  at  the  world  price, 
at  a  savings  of  $56  a  ton.  If  my  hur¬ 
ried  multiplication  is- correct,  that  would 
be  a  little  more  than  $91  million  a  year. 
On  the  remaining  1.2  million  tons,  there 
would  be  a  decrease  in  the  premium 
price,  fee,  or  subsidy  of  10  percent  the 
first  year,  of  20  percent  the  second  year, 
and  of  30  percent  the  third  year.  My 
figures,  roughly,  are  that  the  total  sav- 
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ings  the  first  year  would  be  a  little  short 
of  $100  million  and  in  the  third  year 
would  be  a  little  more  than  $110  million. 

This  would  be  better  than  the  present 
situation.  I  point  out,  however,  that  at 
the  end  of  a  3-year  period  22  countries 
still  would  receive  a  price  roughly  70 
percent  above  the  world  price. 

It  would  provide  a  subsidy  not  of  2.8 
cents  a  pound,  but  of  2  cents  a  pound,  or 
$40  a  ton. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  what  the 
subsidy  would  be  for  the  first  year.  I 
shall  read  the  list  by  countries. 

The  total  subsidy  provided  for  Peru 
on  a  190,000  ton  basis  in  the  first  year 
would  be  $9,576,000;  for  Mexico,  $9,576,- 
000.  For  the  Dominican  Republic  the 
total  subsidy  would  be  $9,576,000;  for 
Brazil  just  over  $9  million;  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  West  Indies  over  $4.5  million;  for 
Australia  $2  million.  Incidentally,,  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  inside  the  British  system  and 
would  get  a  premium  price  for  selling 
sugar  if  it  should  sell  sugar  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Commonwealth. 

The  total  subsidy  to  the  Republic  of 
China  would  be  just  under  $1.8  million. 
The  French  West  Indies,  who  are  under 
the  French  system,  would  receive  $1.5 
million,  as  would  Colombia.  Nicaragua 
would  receive  $1,260,000;  Costa  Rica 
$1,260,000;  India,  our  dear  friend, 
$1  million;  Ecuador,  $1,260,000;  Haiti, 
$1  million;  Guatemala,  $1  million;  South 
Africa — that  bastion  of  racial  toler¬ 
ance — $1  million;  Panama,  $756,000;  El 
Salvador,  $504,000;  Paraguay,  $504,000; 
British  Honduras,  which  is  inside  the 
British  system,  $504,000;  The  Nether¬ 
lands  $504,000;  other  countries,  $576,000. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
plete  a  sentence  and  then  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield. 

All  other  countries  would  receive  a 
total  of  11,000  tons.  I  think  we  will  find 
that  Ireland,  Mauritius,  and  Argentina 
will  get  in  under  the  wire  and  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  holy  convocation  after  a 
time. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  receives  an  Amer¬ 
ican  subsidy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  producers  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  would  be  given 
20,000  tons,  which  in  the  first  year,  at 
$56  a  ton,  would  result  in  a  subsidy  of 
over  $1  million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  record  any¬ 
where  give  us  the  reasons  why  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  is  to  be  included  in  the 
sugar  quota? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  representative  of 
that  country  testified.  I  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  statement,  but  it  had  a 
witness  present.  In  short,  it  wants  the 
subsidy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Was  that  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  testimony? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Was  he  able  to  show 
any  obligation  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  any  of  the  countries  involved, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  eight 
countries  which  had  quotas  when  Cuba 
had  and  used  its  quota.  We  were  grad¬ 


ually  cutting  and  phasing  them  out,  and 
I  did  not  object  to  that.  I  did  not  wish 
to  see  the  quota  taken  away  all  at  once. 
But  South  Africa  was  not  one  of  those 
countries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  record  show 
anywhere  a  need  for  extending  the  sub¬ 
sidy  to  any  of  the  countries  other  than 
the  original  eight  countries  to  which  we 
have  been  granting  a  subsidy? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  probably  on 
political  grounds  a  case  could  be  made 
for  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  case 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been 
overstressed  in  the  last  2  days,  but  I 
believe  a  case  could  be  made  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  been  of  some 
assistance  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  how  many  years? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  1960  President 
Eisenhower  very  wisely  suspended  the 
premium  paid  to  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  when  it  was  ruled  by  Trujillo.  I 
think  approximately  $22  million  in  sub¬ 
sidies  was  impounded  and  paid  into  the 
Treasury.  Then  when  a  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  was  established,  the  premium 
payments  were  resumed.  The  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  is  now  suing  to  obtain  the 
$22  million,  claiming  that  that  was  a 
right  which  should  not  have  been  taken 
away  from  it,  and  that  as  the  inheritors 
of  Trujillo  they  are  entitled  to  get  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  country  has  any  case 
whatsoever  in  law.  If  the  case  were  in 
the  courts,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  defeated. 
But  they  then  went  to  the  House  and 
obtained  recognition  from  the  House  of 
the  claim  for  $22  million.  But,  thank 
the  Lord,  a  provision  for  that  amount  of 
money  is  not  in  the  conference  report 
as  it  has  come  to  us.  I  congratulate  the 
Senate  conferees  for  having  that  pro¬ 
vision  eliminated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  for  a  quota  as  a  matter 
of  right  Does  the  Senator  know  of  any 
case  involving  any  country  in  which  the 
country  as  a  matter  of  right  has  a  legiti¬ 
mate  claim  to  a  continuation  of  the 

subsidy?  A  , 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  case  in  which,  as  a  matter 
of  legal  right,  the  United  States  is  bound 
to  continue  to  pay  the  subsidy  of  $56  a 
ton.  It  may  be,  in  the  case  of  the 
330,000  tons  which  went  to  the  eight 
countries  which  had  quotas  when  Cuba 
had  a  quota,  that  the  bonus  payments 
should  be  removed  gradually,  as  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Senate  bill.  But  it  should 
not  be  enlarged. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  conference  re¬ 
port  so  provides. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  conference  re¬ 
port  would  only  taper  off  the  subsidy. 
It  would  not  eliminate  it.  The  great 
merit  of  the  Senate  bill  was  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  operation  of  the  Senate  bill, 
the  subsidy  would  have  been  gone  com¬ 
pletely.  But  the  present  provision  would 
leave  the  subsidy  at  70  percent  at  the  end 
of  3  years,  and  if  present  prices  prevail, 
that  would  amount  to  a  subsidy  of  2 
cents  a  pound,  or  $40  a  ton. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  real¬ 
izes  that,  insofar  as  the  foreign  elements 
are  concerned,  the  bill  will  expire  in 
2  V2  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  we  reinstate 
it,  we  can  continue  the  gradual  cutting 
off. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  can,  but  will  we? 
There  is  the  whole  point.  Last  year, 
when  we  continued  the  practice,  it  was 
said,  “This  is  not  a  permanent  assign¬ 
ment.  Next  year  we  can  change  it.” 

But  this  year  the  countries  involved 
are  more  determined,  more  rapacious, 
more  avaricious,  more  demanding,  and 
more  insistent  that  we  continue  the  sub¬ 
sidy.  We  built  up  appetites  which  de¬ 
mand  more  and  more.  The  time  to  have 
ended  the  practice  was  last  year;  or, 
rather,  in  1960  we  should  not  have 
started  it.  But  last  year  perhaps  we 
could  have  stopped  it. 

A  great  responsibility  for  continuing 
it  last  year  rests  upon  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  man  who  then  headed  the 
Latin  American  Division,  Mr.  Thomas 
Mann,  who,  I  notice,  is  up  for  promo¬ 
tion  today.  A  great  responsibility  rests 
on  those  people  for  perpetuating  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  another  year  and  a  half,  getting 
us  in  deeper  and  deeper. 

If  we  continue  the  practice  for  an¬ 
other  2i/2  year-s,  even  at  70  percent  of 
the  premium,  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
ever  get  rid  of  the  program,  because  then 
the  countries  will  have  been  getting  the 
subsidy  for  5  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  House  bill  did  not  include  the  taper-  . 
ing  off  feature? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  have  ever  been  able  to  get  the 
House  to  agree  on  a  stated  period  of  time 
under  a  schedule  for  phasing  out  the 
premium  payments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  said  I  think 
we  have  attained  in  compromise  approxi¬ 
mately  60  percent  of  the  Senate  bill.  But 
there  are  grave  abuses  which  continue 
and  which  we  need  to  recognize. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  But  I  believe  the  point  that  can 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  conference 
report  is  that  certain  breakthroughs 
were  made  on  fundamental  principles, 
such  as,  first,  phasing  out  of  the  premium 
payments.  Second,  a  long-term  pro¬ 
gram  for  domestic  producers,  thereby 
stabilizing  that  particular  situation, 
which  was  being  aggravated  every  year. 
Third,  the  establishment  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  world  quotas  under  an  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  so-called  Cuban  allocation. 

So  if  we  take  a  good  look  at  the  situa¬ 
tion,  I  think  we  have  made  substantial 
progress.  My  worry  is  that  if  we  reject 
the  conference  report,  we  shall  have 
nothing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  moment  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  Senate  should  re¬ 
ject  the  report,  although  I  expect  to  vote 
against  it.  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
this  point,  and  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  not  take  it  amiss.  The 
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Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I  have 
fought  side  by  side  for  15  years  on  the 
hustings  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  hope  we  shall  continue  for  a  long  time 
to  fight  side  by  side.  He  is  a  terrific 
fighter.  I  must  say,  however,  that  his 
idea  that  the  way  to  help  the  poor  peons 
abroad  is  to  give  a  sugar  subsidy  to  the 
plantation  owners  does  not  square  with 
his  domestic  political  beliefs.  In  his  po¬ 
litical  career  at  home  he  has  always  ad¬ 
vanced  the  Democratic  theory  that  the 
way  to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  the 
Nation  is  to  do  it  from  the  bottom  up; 
that  we  should  help  people  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  so  as  to  build  up  purchasing  power. 
I  never  heard  my  good  friend  advance 
the  Republican  theory  of  trickle  down 
that  he  is  now  advancing  with  respect 
to  foreign  sugar  policy.  He  says  we 
should  give  the  subsidy  to  the  planta¬ 
tion  owners;  that  then  they  will  pass  it 
down  to  the  peons  at  the  bottom.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  should  be  con¬ 
sistent,  and  he  should  adopt  the  same 
foreign  policy  and  the  same  foreign  eco¬ 
nomics  that  he  advances  so  vigorously 
at  home. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  not  deny  me  a  chance  to  re¬ 
spond. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  could  not  do  it  even 
if  I  so  desired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  wise  understanding.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  the  program  which  he 
is  advocating  is  that  we  should  buy  each 
pound  of  sugar  that  comes  into  this 
country  at  the  world  price,  and  let  the 
lowest  bidder  get  the  business.  This 
would  jeopardize  wages  in  many  coun- 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  reply 
to  my  friend. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  know  that 
workers’  wages  in  some  of  the  countries 
have  been  increased. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  have  been  in¬ 
creased  to  some  extent.  However,  let  me 
read  some  of  the  wages. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  do  not  have 
any  evidence  that  the  global  quota  sys¬ 
tem  on  a  universal  basis  would  do  the 
job.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  not 
opposed  to  a  trial  of  the  global  quota 
system.  He  is  trying  to  recognize  some 
of  the  facts;  namely,  that  when  we  ex¬ 
clude  a  country  like  Argentina,  while 
other  countries  are  included,  we  are  get¬ 
ting  into  trouble.  We  have  a  treaty  with 
the  Philippines  under  which  we  would 
take  1,050,000  tons  at  a  fixed  price.  We 
will  pay  the  Philippines  one  price,  and 
then  we  will  tell  the  people  of  Argentina, 
“Sorry,  but  we  cannot  help  you.’’ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Philippine  quota 
is  fixed  by  treaty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  does  not 
change  the  price  situation.  The  benefit 
trickles  down  in  the  Philippines,  too.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  the  trickle-down 
theory.  I  am  trying  to  preserve  a  system 
that  has  had  some  credibility.  One  of 
the  stable  commodities  in  the  United 
States  has  been  sugar,  in  terms  of  price. 
I  have  not  heard  many  customers  com¬ 
plain  about  the  price  of  sugar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  yes.  The  price 
has  been  fairly  stable,  but  the  price  has 


been  set  higher  than  the  world  price  and 
kept  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  it  has 
been  higher  than  the  world  price. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  About  2.8  cents  a 
pound  more  than  the  world  price,  or  $56 
a  ton.  The  Senator  has  been  weeping 
copious  tears  about  the  workers  on  the 
plantations.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator 
about  those  wages.  I  knew  that  he  or 
some  other  Senator  would  raise  that  is¬ 
sue  on  the  floor.  Therefore,  some  time 
ago  we  sent  cablegrams  to  our  embassies 
in  various  countries  and  asked  what  the 
wages  were.  Let  me  read  some  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Before  the  Sena¬ 
tor  reads  them,  I  wish  to  say  to  him  that 
I  do  not  weep  copious  tears  about  this 
situation.  I  am  dry  eyed  about  it.  I 
am  not  worried  about  whether  we  will 
get  a  better  deal  by  having  the  Govern¬ 
ment  recapture  the  premium.  What  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  stated  is 
that  the  conference  report  is  a  good  be¬ 
ginning  toward  solving  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  if  the  conference  report  is  de¬ 
feated — and  apparently  that  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  some  Senators — chaos  will  result 
in  the  sugar  market.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that.  Let  us  not  get  a  great  deal  of 
minutiae  into  the  discussion.  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  said  about  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  the  sugarbeet  producer. 
In  Minnesota  we  pay  $1.11  an  horn-. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  say  to  my  very  dear 
friend  from  Minnesota — and  I  do  not  use 
that  adjective  sarcastically — that  the 
wage  of  a  field  hand  in  Peru  last  year, 
on  the  basis  of  an  8-hour  day,  ranged 
from  19  cents  an  hour  to  approximately 
27  cents  an  hour.  In  Haiti,  it  was  10 
cents  an  hour.  In  Costa  Rica,  it  was  14 
cents  an  hour.  In  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  about  which  the  Senator  has 
been  speaking,  it  was  25  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  last 
year? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  In  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China,  it  was  about  12*4  cents  an 
hour.  In  Mexico  it  ranged  from  12  cents 
to  20  cents  an  hour.  In  Nicaragua  it 
was  27  cents  an  hour.  In  Panama,  it 
ranged  from  12'/2  cents  to  22  cents  an 
hour.  I  am  translating  day  wages  to 
hourly  wages  in  terms  of  an  8-hour  day. 
If  it  is  a  10-hour  day,  the  hourly  rate  is 
less.  In  Brazil  it  was  19  cents  an  hour. 
In  Argentina,  it  was  a  little  less  than  25 
cents  an  hour.  Ecuador,  15  cents  an 
hour.  Guatemala,  10  cents  an  hour. 
British  West  Indies;  in  Barbados,  about 
37  cents  an  hour;  in  Trinidad,  27  cents 
an  hour. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  not  much  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  planters  trickles 
down  to  the  workers.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  with  some  exceptions — Mexico 
and  Costa  Rica  are  the  best  examples — 
land  is  tightly  held  by  a  relatively  small 
group.  Sugar  milling  is  even  more 
tightly  concentrated.  The  result  is  that 
the  profits  go  to  a  relatively  small  group 
of  people  who  own  the  mills,  and  to 
some  of  the  bigger  plantation  owners. 
The  men  who  cut  the  cane  get  very  little 
out  of  it.  The  big  plantation  owners 
then  send  their  money  abroad.  They  put 
their  money  into  numbered  accounts  in 
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Swiss  banks.  That  is  where  most  of  the 
money  would  go.  It  would  go  into  the 
Swiss  banks.  Then  the  plantation 
owners  send  their  lawyers  up  here  to 
say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  stability  of  the  government  that  they 
continue  to  get  these  enormous  sums. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who, 
as  we  know,  is  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  therefore 
knows  a  great  deal  about  the  Latin 
American  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind,  but  I  do  not  know  very  much  about 
it,  or  I  would  not  be  asking  these  ques¬ 
tions  to  elicit  information.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  tell  me  what  the 
percentage  of  our  sugar  imports  would 
be  under  the  conference  report  for  which 
we  would  not  pay  a  premium  price? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Excluding  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  about  60  percent  would  not  be  at 
the  premium  price. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  be  on  the 
world  market. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  With  respect  to 
the  remaining  40  percent,  it  would  taper 
down  by  10  percent  a  year.  Therefore, 
at  the  end,  40  percent  of  the  imports 
will  be  at  70  percent  of  the  premium 
price  or  subsidy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  it  is  10  percent, 
20  percent,  and  then  30  percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course,  I  am  ex¬ 
cluding  the  Philippines,  because  that  sit¬ 
uation  is  governed  by  treaty. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  wish  to  enter 
into  the  debate  with  one  observation. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  a  little 
worried,  as  I  was  worried,  that  the  im¬ 
ports  taper  down  so  slowly;  namely,  10 
percent  a  year  for  a  couple  of  years. 

In  connection  with  the  one  portion 
of  the  conference  in  connection  with 
which  I  was  permitted  to  sit  in,  because 
one  of  the  conferees  had  to  be  absent,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows,  I 
suggested  that  we  go  ahead  with  cutting 
down  the  allotment  to  20  percent,  as  the 
President  had  suggested. 

We  got  absolutely  nowhere.  We  found 
ourselves  in  complete  disagreement. 
Later  I  suggested  we  take  10  percent  the 
first  year  and  15  percent  for  6  years,  and 
accomplish  the  program  in  7  years  in¬ 
stead  of  in  5.  Here  again  we  ran  into  an 
absolute  stone  wall.  Finally,  we  agreed 
on  10  percent. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  but  when  we  get 
into  this  kind  of  situation,  we  do  the  best 
we  can  in  the  final  analysis. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  blaming  the  com¬ 
mittee  we  sent  to  conference.  They  had 
a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  I  can  never 
understand  why  the  House  conferees 
continue  to  insist  upon  paying  foreign 
producers  these  huge  subsidies.  I  can- 
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not  understand  it;  yet  I  recognize  that 
it  is  a  fact  of  life. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  had  hoped  that 
at  the  end  of  3  years  it  would  be  a  total 
of  60  percent,  but  it  came  out  a  total  of 
30  percent.  We  tried  all  sorts  of  other 
figures,  and  it  became  impossible.  We 
insisted  that  the  principle  of  the  Douglas 
amendment  be  maintained.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  that  we  did  not  accomplish  all  we 
had  hoped  to,  but  that  was  sometimes 
hard  to  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
glad  to  hear  the  Senator  mention  in  his 
discussion  the  problem  of  the  Latin 
American  oligarchs.  We  all  know  that 
one  of  the  great  handicaps  which  con¬ 
fronts  us  in  the  whole  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  program  is  that  as  the  American 
Government  pours  more  of  the  money 
of  American  taxpayers  into  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  aimed  at  helping  the  economic  and 
productive  power  of  Latin  America, 
which  is  essential  to  raising  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  of  most  of  the  people,  we 
.are  confronted  with  the  obstacle  of  the 
economy  policy  of  the  oligarch. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  oligarch  in  Latin 
America  is  not,  by  and  large,  investing  in 
the  economic  future  of  his  country,  but, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out,  is  investing  in  Swiss  and  New  York 
banks.  What  happens  is  that  we,  as  tax¬ 
payers,  are  really  assuming  the  burden 
that  ought  to  be  assumed  by  the  wealthy 
of  Latin  America. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Illinois  given 
any  thought  as  to  whether,  if  we  are  to 
continue  these  premium  payments,  we 
can  insist  upon  certain  strings  being  at¬ 
tached  in  regard  to  tax  reforms,  for  ex¬ 
ample?  It  would  be  interesting,  if  we 
had  the  data,'  to  have  the  Senator  read 
not  only  the  figures  of  the  wages  paid 
the  workers  on  the  plantations,  but  also 
to  read  a  statement  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
the  sugar  plantation  owners  into  the 
treasuries  of  their  respective  countries. 

I  do  not  have  such  information.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  find  it  at 
least  surprising  and  disappointing  that 
we  are  dealing  with  an  economic  class 
|  which,  by  and  large,  does  not  begin  to 
pay  the  taxes  which  their  ability  to  pay 
warrants. 

So  we  are  saying,  in  the  whole  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  “We  will  help  if 
you  will  help  yourselves.  When  we  speak 
about  helping  yourselves,  we  mean  we 
will  take  a  look  at  your  tax  reform  pro¬ 
gram,  your  land  reform  program,  your 
health  program,  and  your  education  pro¬ 
gram.” 

On  a  problem  such  as  this,  I  think  we 
must  either  fish  or  cut  bait.  So  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Illinois:  Is  there  any 
way,  in  his  opinion,  whereby  we  can  at¬ 
tach  to  the  premium  payments  for  sugar 
some  reciprocal  self-help  obligations  on 
the  part  of  the  countries  concerned ;  that 
we  can  get  some  kind  of  assurance  or 
guarantee  in  respect  to  wages,  in  respect 
to  taxes,  in  respect  to  preventing  the 
flight  of  capital  out  of  their  countries? 
We  must  remember  that  if  the  oligarchs 
of  Latin  America  continue  to  take  their 
capital  out  of  Latin  America  and  put  it 
in  New  York  and  Swiss  banks,  we  have 
one  of  two  choices:  The  first  is  to  let 


their  countries  go  down  to  communism — 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  happen  in 
many  of  those  countries  in  the  next  10 
years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  which  the  oli¬ 
garchs  are  indirectly  helping  to  accomp¬ 
lish. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly  they  are  not 
preventing  it.  Second,  whether  we  will 
let  that  happen  or  will  continue  to  pour 
the  largess  of  the  American  taxpayer, 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram,  into  Latin  America  in  order  to 
save  those  countries  from  communism, 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  in  our  self-inter¬ 
est  as  a  free  nation  to  prevent  the  Latin 
American  nations  from  becoming  Com¬ 
munist. 

What  disturbs  me  about  a  program 
such  as  this  is  that  we  are  pouring  out 
our  great  resources  without  any  commit¬ 
ments  of  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  countries.  I  do  not  suppose  this 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  sugar  bill  at 
this  late  hour;  but  I  believe  it  is  well  to 
point  this  problem  up,  because  it  is  a 
good  example  of  one  of  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  us  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  What  good  does  it  do  us  to  pay 
premium  prices,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  so  well  pointed  out,  if  the 
oligarchs  are  going  to  grow  richer;  if 
the  workers  are  going  to  get  very  little 
money.  We  know  that  this  is  the  great 
problem  of  northeastern  Brazil.  The 
money  will  flow  into  Latin  America,  and 
the  plantation  owners  will  take  their 
economic  killing  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  and  then,  in  many  instances,  will 
go  to  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  or  else¬ 
where  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  and 
live  in  the  luxury  that  their  exploitation 
of  the  peons  of  Latin  America  has  made 
possible. 

We  cannot  expect  to  prevent  such  a 
situation  as  that  in  one  shot.  I  know 
that.  Yet  I  think  it  is  important  to  point 
out  in  the  debate,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  so  well  made  clear  to  the 
State  Department,  that  we  are  just  about 
fed  up  with  the  turning  over  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  this  country  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  another  country,  but  which 
really  brings  little  benefit  to  that  coun¬ 
try. 

I  do  not  know  what  good  the  premium 
price  on  sugar  has  really  done  for  the 
masses  of  people  of  Latin  America.  I 
think  it  would  be  quite  a  job  to  set  down 
on  paper  proof  that  it  has  done  good 
for  the  masses. 

It  might  be  argued  that  instead  of 
working  for  14  cents  an  hour-,  the  labor 
will  be  paid  19  cents  an  hour.  But  that 
is  not  much  of  a  wage.  Parents  will 
recognize  that  19  cents  an  hour  does  not 
save  their  children  from  malnutrition, 
and  that  condition  exists  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  in  so  many  parts  of  the  area  to 
which  the  premium  price  is  given  that 
the  longevity  is  30  to  36  years.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  old  when  they  are  young,  and 
they  die  young.  I  have  said  that  about 
underdeveloped  countries. 

As  to  the  other  point — and  I  am  so 
glad  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  placed 
it  in  the  Record— I  am  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  why  we  provide  aid  to  Australia. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  are  pouring  the 
premium  price  into  Australia.  It  is  about 


time  Australia  started  paying  its  own 
share  of  foreign  aid  expenditures.  I  do 
not  know  why  in  the  world  we  are  pour¬ 
ing  money  into  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Look  at  the  position  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  in  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  a  country  that  will  not  even  let  a 
committee  of  study  and  survey  go  into 
southwest  Africa,  where,  day  in  and  day 
out — and  it  has  gone  on  for  years — the 
most  horrendous  atrocities  are  being 
committed  against  the  enslaved  people. 
The  United  Nations  cannot  even  get  a 
committee  of  investigation  into  south¬ 
west  Africa.  We  all  know  that  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  seeks  to  take  over  south¬ 
west  Africa,  without  any  right  in  law 
at  all. 

How  can  we  expect  to  get  support  in 
the  United  Nations  from  the  new  na¬ 
tions  of  Africa,  when  they  will  tell  our 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  to  its 
very  teeth:  “Don’t  tell  us  you  stand  for 
freedom  when  you  pay  premium  prices 
for  sugar  produced  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  under  conditions  which  amount 
to  enslavement”?  These  actions  come 
home  to  roost. 

So  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
we  pay  premium  prices  to  so  many,  na¬ 
tions.  I  think  a  case  can  be  made  for 
the  payment  of  a  premium  price  for 
sugar,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
said,  to  some  of  the  eight  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  possibly  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  to  the  south  of  us,  whose  supply  of 
sugar  was  of  vital  interest  in  the  war, 
when  we  had  to  get  sugar  from  close  by— 
and  we  know  how  vital  sugar  is  to  the 
diet  of  Americans. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  scatter  sugar 
quotas  around  the  globe,  because  in  time 
of  war  it  will  not  be  possible  to  get  sugar 
from  Formosa  or  the  Philippines  or 
South  Africa  or  Ireland. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
sugar  attracts  flies? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  certainly  attracts 
those  that  think  they  can  get  more 
money  by  spreading  a  little  sugar.  But 
that  is  not  the  way  to  conduct  American 
foreign  policy. 

I  am  in  a  quandry.  If  we  could  have 
a  sugar  bill  which  gave  us  some  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  countries  in  Latin  America 
which  would  get  the  premium  price 
would  use  that  benefit  as  an  assistance 
or  help  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  so  essential  to 
save  those  people  from  going  over  to 
communism,  I  would  be  inclined  to  sup¬ 
port  the  report.  But  I  simply  find  my¬ 
self  in  a  paradox  in  regard  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  conference  report,  because  I  find 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  be  so  per¬ 
suasive  as  to  who  the  real  beneficiaries 
of  this  sugar  premium  price  handout 
will  be. 

I  have  heard  nothing  in  the  debate, 
nor  do  I  know  of  anything  from  the 
State  Department,  which  indicates  that 
it  is  going  to  use  our  sugar  premium 
price  as  a  bargaining  factor  to  obtain  the 
necessary  reforms  which  we  are  going 
to  insist  upon  if  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  program  is  to  work. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  knows  that 
here  in  Washington  I  spoke  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  Latin  American  engineers — and 
I  did  so  at  their  request — on  the  Alliance 
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for  Progress  program.  In  that  speech  I 
pointed  out  the  need  for  making  such 
reforms  in  Latin  America  if  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  is  not  to  be  headed 
for  serious  trouble  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  U.S.  taxpayers  are  going 
to  catch  up — and  sooner  than  many  per¬ 
sons  realize — with  the  constant  outpour¬ 
ing  of  their  resources  into  the  so-called 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world 
when  the  wealthy  in  those  countries  are 
not  investing  in  the  development  of  their 
own  countries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  making  this  point  in 
greater  detail.  Of  course,  nothing  what¬ 
ever  in  the  conference  report  will  re¬ 
quire  the  countries  whose  sugar  produc¬ 
ers  will  receive  these  subsidies  to  improve 
labor  conditions  or  institute  any  pro¬ 
grams  of  tax  reform  or  any  program  of 
land  reform.  It  is  merely  the  hope  that 
these  payments  will  “trickle  down,”  the 
William  McKinley  theory  of  making 
those  at  the  top  prosperous,  with  the 
hope  that  prosperity  will  trickle  down 
to  those  at  the  bottom.  It  has  not 
worked  at  home.  It  will  not  work 
abroad. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First,  I  wish  to  make 
a  somewhat  stronger  case,  and  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

As  one  who  believes  in  the  opposite 
theory,  as  developed  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and 
within  this  country  by  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey,  I  believe  in  developing  a  country 
from  the  bottom  rather  than  from  the 
top  down.  But  this  measure  would  not 
do  what  I  recommend,  and  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  these  countries  would  not  agree 
to  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
I  have  not  stunned  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  Mr.  President; 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  not 
stunned;  but  he  has  exhilarated  me,  and 
I  wish  to  ask  what  countries  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  voted  for  under  the  Senate 
version,  as  it  came  from  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  What  countries 
were  included  in  the  Senate  version? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  were  countries 
which  previously  had  had  small  quotas: 
The  Philippines,  Peru,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  the 
Netherlands,  the  Republic  of  China, 
Panama,  and  Cost  Rica.  But  the  sum 
total  for  all  of  them  came  to  only  ap¬ 
proximately  330,000  tons,  and  they  were 
to  be  phased  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  were  not  the 
oligarchs  getting  these  quotas? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  had  had  my 
way - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  that  is  not  my 
question.  I  ask  the  Senator,  were  not 
the  oligarchs  getting  those  quotas? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  but  we  limited 
them  to  330,000  tons,  and  we  were  going 
to  abolish  the  quotas  and  the  subsidy 
completely  in  5  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  were  not  the 
oligarchs  getting  those  quotas? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  but  not  as  much 
as  under  the  bill  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  is  favoring. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  oligarchs  get  any.  But  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  was  on  the  Finance 
Committee - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  we  voted  to 
phase  them  out  in  5  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  but  the  point 
is,  that  the  House  committee  did  not  vote 
to  phase  them,  out  at  all. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  when  the  con¬ 
ferees  met,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  pointed  out,  the  principle  of 
phasing  out  was  maintained.  Some  ad¬ 
justment  was  needed  between  no  phasing 
out  or  phasing  out  over  a  period  of  5 
years. 

As  far  as  the  conference  committee 
is  concerned,  let  me  point  out  there  are 
fewer  oligarchs  in  Australia  than  there 
are  in  some  of  the  countries  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  included  in  its  list. 
So  possibly  the  conferees  helped  dilute 
the  oligarch  principle  a  little. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  helped  dilute  it 
by  increasing  from  330,000  tons  to 
1,200,000  tons  the  amounts  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  premium  price  or  subsidy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  point  is 
that  the  House  committee’s  quotas  were 
sharply  cut  in  conference.  Again  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  a  unilateral  operation 
is  not  developed  by  this  measure.  The 
House  version  included  many  countries 
which  were  to  be  given  rather  extensive 
quotas.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
attempted  to  cut  back  those  quotas,  and 
they  were  reduced.  I  think  this  is  a 
worthy  accomplishment. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  there  is 
really  very  little  difference  between  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  voted  for  and 
what  I  voted  for,  because  both  of  us 
voted  for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thought  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  was  supporting  the 
McCarthy  amendment,  which  would 
have  reduced  the  global  quotas  still 
further. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senate  did 
not  vote  on  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  that;  but  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
was  quite  active  in  supporting  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  Let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  my 
good  and  dear  friend,  for  whom  I  have 
nothing  but  admiration,  affection,  and 
respect — and  he  knows  that — that  what 
my  colleague  [Mr.  McCarthy]  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  was  point  out  some  of 
the  weak  points  and  shortcomings  of  an 
overall  global  quota  system.  But  he  did 
not  press  for  a  vote  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  was  because  in 
polling  the  Senate  he  found  he  could  not 
get  more  than  20  votes  for  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  did  not  have 
time  to  poll  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Perhaps  not;  but  did 
not  someome  poll  the  Senate  for  him? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  answer 
that. 


I  can  only  say  that  when  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  credited  with 
giving  such  a  vivid  description  of  the 
percolate-up  system - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  home. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  also  abroad. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  for  we  cut  it  out 
for  those  abroad. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  submit  that 
the  countries  for  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  voted  in  the  committee — Peru, 
the  Domincan  Republic,  Mexico,  Nic¬ 
aragua,  Haiti,  the  Netherlands,  China, 
and  the  others — are  just  as  oligarchical 
as  are  the  countries  for  which  I  voted, 
because  we  voted  for  the  same  countries. 

By  the  way,  the  Netherlands,  which 
was  included  in  the  list  for  which  both 
of  us  voted,  has  a  good  wage  scale. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Nether¬ 
lands  were  to  get  only  4,000  tons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber;  but  a  little  sin  here  goes  a  long 
way.  When  the  conferees  returned  from 
the  conference,  they  had  included  some 
countries  which  were  not  in  the  Senate 
bill.  For  example,  India  was  added.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  aid  to  India.  There  are  not  too 
many  oligarchs  there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  permit  me  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  few  facts  in  the  midst  of 
the  statement  he  is  making?  I  did  not 
vote  for  permanence  in  that  connection; 
I  voted  to  limit  it  to  5  years,  and  to  re¬ 
strict  them  to  330,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  so  did  I. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  now  we  are  faced 
with  a  conference  report  which  calls 
for  1,200,000  tons  of  subsidized  foreign 
sugar  which  even  at  the  end  of  3  years 
will  have  a  70  percent  premium. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  voted  exactly  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois — namely,  to 
phase  them  out  in  5  years.  But  now  we 
have  a  report  which  calls  for  a  30-per¬ 
cent  phaseout  and  a  review  in  2% 
years — not  bad. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  review  in  2  y2 
years;  but  in  the  meantime  we  shall 
have  built  up  large  subsidies,  which  in 
the  first  year  will  be  $60  million  a  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  will  be 
$46  million.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  believe  that  will  result  in 
building  up  powerful  lobbies? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  previously  voted  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment  for  lobbyists  for  5  years.  I 
recommend  we  provide  employment  for 
them  for  only  2'/2  years.  So  this  is  a 
matter  of  legislative  judgment. 

But  the  important  question  is  whether 
it  is  better  to  reject  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  with  all  its  inadequacies — and  it 
has  plenty  of  them — or  to  accept  the 
conference  report,  which  provides  for 
every  principle  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
wants. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  About  60  percent 
only. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Forty  percent  of 
the  quotas  are  to  go  to  countries  outside 
of  the  United  States,  which  are  to  receive 
what  we  call  premium  payments.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  is 
going  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  premium 
payments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  want  to  eliminate 
the  premium  payments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  present 
system,  as  provided  in  the  conference 
report,  40  percent  of  the  quotas  will  be 
under  premium  payments,  60  percent 
not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true  of  the 
amount  to  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Philippines. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  wishes  to  make  the  point  that 
in  2i/2  years  we  are  going  to  phase  out 
30  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Only  30  percent  of 
the  fee  or  subsidy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  better 
than  what  we  have.  What  does  the 
Senator  want? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  want  to  wipe  out 
the  whole  moral  idea  of  subsidizing 
abroad.  I  was  going  to  differ  with  the 
Senator  because  he  said  he  believed  in 

the  subsidy  system - - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  present 
conditions  are  chaotic,,  and  it  will  lead 
to  confusion  and  chaos  in  the  sugar 
economy  if  we  merely  extend  the  act. 

I  said  the  conference  report  provides  a 
basis  of  5  years  for  the  domestic  indus¬ 
try,  and  21/2  years  for  the  foreign  pro¬ 
gram,  to  phase  out,  and  there  is  a  global 
quota  program. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  start. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
violating  any  confidence  when  I  say 
I  have  heard  rumors  that  after  the  con¬ 
ference  report  there  will  appear,  not 
sugar,  but  honey,  and  that  honey  will 
attract  the  flies  as  well  as  sugar,  and 
that  the  honey  bill  will  provide  a  sub¬ 
traction  of  200,000  tons  from  the  global 
quotas  for  sugar  and  an  increase  in  the 
assigned  quotas  to  countries  unspecified. 
So  instead  of  1,600,000  tons  a  year  to 
be  bought  at  world  prices,  it  will  be  1,- 
600,000  tons  minus  X  number  of  tons 
which  will  be  added  to  honey— very 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  most 
emphatically  and  frankly  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  it  is  a  fact  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
are  deeply  concerned  over  two  countries 
involved  in  the  Sugar  Act.  One  of  them 
is  the  Argentine,  which  received  no 
quota,  and  the  other  is  the  Dominican 
Republic,  which  got  an  inadequate  quota. 
Therefore,  there  may  well  be  amend¬ 
ments  to  another  bill  to  take  care  of 
this  situation. 

I  think  it  is  quite  interesting  that,  de¬ 
spite  all  that  has  been  done  before, 
these  two  countries  have  not  been  pro¬ 
vided  for,  one  of  which  finds  itself  in  a 
very  difficult  situation  economically  and 
politically.  I  think  an  adjustment  might 
be  made,  since  the  quota  system  is  being 
maintained.  The  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  included  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  under  the  quota.  It  is  not  included 
there  now - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Under  the  Senate 
bill  we  gave  them  95,000  tons.  Under 


the  conference  report  they  have  190,000 
tons.  Now  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
proposes  to  increase  that  still  further. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Last  year 
we  bought  approximately  900,000  tons 
from  her,  450,000  the  first  half  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  such  a  dear  friend  of  mine 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  a  pro¬ 
longed  discussion  with  him,  but  I  merely 
wish  to  state  a  simple  principle:  The  way 
to  help  people  is  to  put  the  quota  pre¬ 
miums  into  the  Treasury  and  then  help 
those  people  by  providing  schools,  roads, 
needed  economic  aid,  and  land  and  tax 
reforms.  I  personally  would  be  willing 
to  pledge  the  entire  receipts  we  get  from 
the  fee  on  sugar  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  way  to  help 
the  people  is  to  give  the  subsidies  to  the 
plantation  owners  and  the  sugarmill 
proprietors. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wifi' 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  tj/e 
majority  leader  a  question?  / 

\Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield.  / 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  a«K  the 
majority  leader  whether  it  is  uroposed 
to  vote  on  the  conference  report  to¬ 
night  and  whether  he  anticipates  a  yea- 
and-nayVote.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We/ntend  to  vote 
on  the  conrerence  report  tonight.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  some  Members 
of  the  SenateNwill  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  \  / 

Mr.  DIRKSEN. pa  ask  further  whether 
we  are  going  to  getWound  to  the  genus 
apis  which  is  imported  honey  bees,  so 
that,  though  .restrictech  honey  bees  can 
get  their  sugar  out?  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  >do  not  know 
about  that,  but  we  are  going  to  get 
around/to  the  honey  bees  sometime. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  if  he  does  not  think 
there  is  some  real  value  in  the  fact  that 
domestic  quotas  now  run  for  5  years 
and  the  quotas  to  the  other  countries 
go  for  three  seasons,  or  2%  years.  The 
bill  would  last  4 Ms  years;  the  quotas 
would  last  2  Ms  years.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  deal  of  progress. 

In  1947  an  effort  was  made  to  write  a 
new  sugar  bill.  It  was  finally  written  in 


the  office  of  the  then  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  early  in  1948. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  was  the  present 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.'  It  was  then  sent 
to  Congress.  It  got  a  fine  reception  here, 
and  I  commend  every  Senator  who  voted 
for  it.  It  was  passed  in  1948.  I  think 
I  have  been  involved  in  every  extension 
of  the  Sugar  Act  since  that  time,  either 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  or  when 

1  have  been  brought  into  the  discussion, 
as  I  was  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett],  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  sat  through  a  long  discussion  of 
this  subject  at  one  time  with  the  House 
conferees.  We  came  up  against  the 
same  question.  If  we  should  finally  re¬ 
fuse  to  deal  with  it,  the  Sugar  Act  would 
fail,  because  we  were  at  the  end  of  the 
congressional  session. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  brought 
back  a  report  at  about  4  or  5  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  He  stood  on  his  feet  for 

2  or  3  more  hours,  and  the  Senate  ac¬ 
cepted  it. 

I  point  out  that  we  have  always  been 
under  the  gun.  We  have  had  to  act  in 
the  face  of  a  deadline.  This  time,  for 
the  first  time,  the  bill  comes  to  us  on 
the  first  day  of  July  in  which  Congress 
has  met,  and  Congress  is  in  session  for 
what  I  hope  will  be  only  1  month,  but 
it  may  be  2.  If  it  should  be  2,  we  have 
plenty  of  time  to  consider  the  act  if  we 
do  not  agree  with  either  House. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  great  progress 
and  a  great  achievement. 

Second,  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  other  Senators  who 
have  said  we  ought  to  be  more  careful 
about  allotments,  that  the  matter  can 
be  taken  care  of  2M>  years  from  now, 
when  the  bill  terminates,  without  in¬ 
volving  the  domestic  allotment.  Con¬ 
gress  would  not  have  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
because  sugar  producting  States  would 
lose  on  their  quotas.  So  we  can  deal 
with  this  question  forthrightly. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  I  hold  my 
hand - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  a  good 
phrase. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  happen  to  have  in 
my  possession  a  sheet  of  paper  that  was 
circulated  inside  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  on  Friday  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  pres¬ 
ent  when  this  sheet  was  passed  around. 
I  did  not  know  the  purpose  of  it. 

I  thought  it  was  a  proposal  to  settle 
the  disagreement.  I  wrote  some  figures 
on  the  side  of  it.  I  totaled  up  what 
I  thought  the  House  was  proposing.  I 
ended  with  a  figure  of  1,170,000  tons. 
I  added  to  that  the  1,050,000  for  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  That  made  a  total  of  2,220,000 
tons.  I  added  the  5,710,000  tons  for  the 
domestic  producers,  to  get  a  total  of  8,- 
030,000  tons.  I  took  that  figure  from 
the  figure  of  9,700,000  tons  we  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have,  and  I  noted  there  was  a 
difference  of  1,670,000  tons.  I  thought 
to  myself,  “This  will  be  very  close  to  the 
global  quotas.  If  we  take  off  another 
150,000  tons  from  the  top,  that  will  bring 
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it  to  1,820,000.  The  President  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  that.” 

We  submitted  that  as  a  proposal  to 
the  House  conferees,  and  that  broke  up 
the  conference.  The  House  conferees 
became  quite  belligerent.  They  had  not 
intended  that  this  paper  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  offer  on  their  side. 

The  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  did 
not  leave  the  room,  but  the  rest  of  us  did. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  stayed.  It 
was  said  that  there  was  a  misunder¬ 
standing,  that  it  was  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  House  conferees  were  of¬ 
fering  this  paper  as  evidence.  We 
thought  it  was  their  proposal. 

Therefore,  we  tried  again. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  asked  a 
while  ago,  “What  is  Australia  doing  on 
this  list?”  The  simple  answer  is  that 
there  had  to  be  some  basis  for  final 
agreement.  The  basis,  finally,  for  agree¬ 
ment,  was  to  accept  a  House  list  that 
totaled  a  reasonable  amount  in  exchange 
for  the  House  conferees  accepting  the 
principle  of  the  global  quotas  of  1,635,000 
tons  plus  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
foreign  quotas  would  terminate  2%  years 
from  now,  leaving  us  with  domestic 
quotas  for  2  additional  years,  so  that  the 
foreign  fight  could  not  be  tied  in  with  the 
domestic  fight. 

While  this  is  only  one  man’s  opinion, 
I  believe  the  conference  report  would  be 
of  great  help,  perhaps  the  greatest  help 
ever,  toward  putting  this  program  on  a 
correct  basis,  in  order  to  do  the  things 
the  Senator  has  been  talking  about  con¬ 
cerning  the  economies  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  con¬ 
ference  report  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  we  would  have  a  strategic  advan¬ 
tage  if  the  foreign  quotas  expire  in  the 
2*/2  years  which  we  did  not  have  in  1960, 
which  we  did  not  have  in  1961,  and 
which  we  do  not  have  now.  Each  time, 
although  the  representatives  from  the 
cane  sugar  and  the  beet  sugar  areas 
have,  on  the  whole,  loyally  stood  with  us 
inside  the  Senate,  nevertheless  when  the 
problem  has  gone  to  conference  the  con¬ 
ferees  have  been  faced  with  the  fact  that 
the  House  has  been  obdurate.  Then  if 
the  bill  lapsed  the  domestic  feature  would 
lapse,  also.  Therefore,  pressure  was  put 
on  the  conferees  to  accept  the  House  po¬ 
sition  and  to  continue  the  subsidy  paid 
to  foreign  producers. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
states,  this  particular  problem  will  not 
exist  2  y2  years  from  now.  That  will  be 
a  great  advantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  one  can 
prophesy  that  there  will  be  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  very  strong  foreign  sugar  lobby, 
and  we  shall  hear  piteous  stories  of  how 
we  would  wreck  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Honduras,  the  British  West  Indies,  the 
Fiji  Islands,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
Mauritius,  Panama,  Haiti,  Paraguay, 
Ecuador,  India,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Colombia,  the  Netherlands,  Guatemala, 
the  French  West  Indies,  Taiwan,  El 
Salvador,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  We 
shall  all  be  subjected  to  that  argument 
once  more. 

I  should  like  to  close  on  the  final  point 
on  which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 


touched  several  times,  and  which  I  think 
needs  to  be  emphasized.  This  is  the 
question  of  what  effect  the  action  we  take 
will  have  upon  the  possibility  of  bringing 
Cuba  back  into  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States  on  a  democratic,  non-Com- 
munist  basis. 

I  point  out  that  the  proposal  of  the 
administration  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  would  allot  2  y2  million  tons  to 
Cuba  if,  as  and  when  Cuba  comes  back 
as  a  democratic  country.  That  is  less 
than  the  3.2  million  tons  Cuba  had  been 
allotted,  because  the  domestic  quota  was 
increased.  I  personally  think  that  ac¬ 
tion  was  a  mistake.  However,  at  least 
2  y2  million  tons  were  to  be  provided. 

Under  the  terms  the  present  proposal 
that  would  be  reduced  to  1.6  million  tons. 
If  honey  draws  in  its  wake  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  more  tons  for  Argen¬ 
tina  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  that 
will  leave  only  1.4  million  tons  for  Cuba. 

Senators  know,  of  course,  that  this 
argument  will  be  used  to  those  on  the 
fence  in  Cuba.  They  will  be  told,  ‘‘Why 
come  back  to  the  American  system? 
Why  throw  out  the  Communists  when 
all  you  will  get  will  be  1.6  million  tons  or 
1.4  million  tons  instead  of  the  3.2  million 
tons  you  had  before?”  The  anti -Com¬ 
munist  movement  inside  Cuba  will  be 
weakened. 

Not  only  that,  but  what  about  all  the 
other  countries  which  now  have  quotas, 
which  would  lose  some  of  these  quotas 
if,  as  and  when  Castro  was  overthrown? 
This  will  mean  that  if  Castro  is  over¬ 
thrown  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  to 
the  world  price  basis,  those  countries  will 
lose  money.  There  would  be  a  direct 
economic  inducement  for  those  countries 
therefor  to  oppose  the  overthrow  of  Cas¬ 
tro  and  to  favor  the  continuation  of 
communism,  because  they  would  make 
money  in  that  way. 

I  am  sure  that  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  House  committee.  Of  course  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  conference 
committee.  That  will  be  the  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  inevitably.  It  will  give  these  coun¬ 
tries  a  vested  interest  in  maintaining 
Castro  in  power. 

If  we  are  to  talk  about  foreign  policy 
being  a  consideration,  such  a  policy  will 
strengthen  Castro  all  through  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  In  addition  to  the 
1,635,000  tons,  there  is  a  recapture  pro¬ 
vision.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  cor¬ 
rectly  pointed  out  that  the  10-percent 
recapture  is  rather  slow.  Just  the  same, 
10  percent  a  year  for  a  few  years  will  re¬ 
capture  a  great  deal.  All  of  that  amount 
will  be  available  for  the  Cuban  quota. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Seventy  percent 
would  be  available,  but  that  would  be  at 
a  premium  of  2  cents  a  pound,  or  $40  a 
ton. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  30  percent  of  the  amount  avail¬ 
able,  some  340,000  tons,  could  be  added 
to  the  1,635,000  tons,  to  bring  it  up  to 
some  2  million  tons.  I  hope  that  can  be 
used  as  a  constant  incentive  for  the 
Cubans. 


July  2 

After  the  war  the  Philippines  wanted 
to  come  rapidly  back  into  the  sugar  mar¬ 
ket.  In  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  we  pro¬ 
vided  a  very  reasonable,  and  I  think 
fancy,  allotment  to  the  Philippines,  so 
that  they  could  come  back  rapidly  as 
producers  of  sugar.  They  did  not  do  so, 
however.  Years  went  by  without  their 
production  increasing  greatly. 

I  believe  that  the  Castro  government 
has  had  a  very  severe  adverse  effect  on 
the  sugar  production  of  Cuba.  Even 
after  Cuba  comes  back  to  the  family  of 
nations,  as  I  hope  it  will,  it  will  take  a 
good  many  years  to  build  back  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  to  its  former  level. 

I  only  say  that  I  am  the  individual  who 
stood  on  the  Senate  floor  some  years 
ago  and  moved  greatly  to  increase  the 
Cuban  quota.  I  have  no  antagonism  to¬ 
ward  the  old  growers  of  Cuba.  I  should 
like  to  see  Cuba  come  back  again. 

I  believe  the  proposal  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  would  make  a  move  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  although  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  it  may  be  inadequate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield.  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] — who  is  my 
dear  friend  as  well  as  a  dear  friend  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois — and  several 
other  Senators  have  referred  to  what 
they  say  will  be  chaos  if  the  Senate  does 
not  agree  to  the  conference  report  today 
or  tomorrow.  I  wonder  whether  that  is 
not  worth  a  little  exploration. 

I  am  not  so  sure — I  ask  my  friend  from 
Illinois,  who  is  more  knowledgeable  on 
the  subject,  since  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  to  give  me  his 
opinion — exactly  what  is  the  chaos  to  be 
feared.  So  far  as  the  people  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  concerned,  they  would  get 
sugar  a  little  cheaper.  We  do  not  raise 
beet  sugar  or  cane  sugar  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  believe  none  is  raised  in  Illinois.  I 
would  not  wish  to  state  the  argument  on 
so  sectional  a  basis  alone,  but  it  occurs 
to  me  that  the  chaos  is  not  our  fault. 
Any  chaos  which  may  result  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  other  body,  for  failure  to 
accept  the  administration  bill. 

I  wonder  how  chaotic  it  would  be  if  a 
few  ships  should  land  at  U.S.  ports  in 
the  next  week  or  so,  bringing  in  cheap 
sugar.  I  wonder  whether  that  might  not 
be  in  the  national  interest. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  if  a 
few  ships  carrying  sugar  should  land, 
does  he  not  think  that  might  put  our 
friends  in  the  other  body  under  greater 
pressure  than  we  are  under? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  made  an  interest¬ 
ing  suggestion.  He  has  in  mind  pre¬ 
dominantly  what  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  has  in  mind;  namely,  the  interest 
of  the  consumers. 

Everybody  has  been  talking  about  the 
producing  areas.  My  good  friend  from 
Minnesota  talked  about  the  Red  River 
Valley.  That  was  not  the  Red  River 
Valley  of  the  South,  but  the  Red  River 
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Valley  of  the  North.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  words  of  the  old  song: 

Remember  the  Red  River  Valley, 

And  the  cowboy  who  loves  you  so  true. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  an 
affection  for  the  Red  River  Valley,  and 
for  his  side  of  the  Red  River  Valley.  His 
affection  is  greater  than  that  of  the  sen¬ 
timental  cowboy  who  was  deserted  by  his 
sweetheart  in  Arkansas. 

The  consumer’s  interest  is,  however, 
extremely  important.  I  do  not  think 
affairs  would  be  thrown  into  chaos  if  the 
consumer  were  to  be  able  to  get  her 
sugar  at  half  a  cent  a  pound  less.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  the  price  of  sugar  has  been  too 
high.  The  program  has  gone  on  with¬ 
out  anyone  knowing  what  was  happen¬ 
ing.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol¬ 
lars,  plus  $100  million  in  excise  taxes 
a  year,  has  been  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  American  consumer  without  her 
knowing  what  was  happening.  Virtually 
all  of  it  has  been  distributed  either  in 
cash  subsidies  or  in  higher  prices. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
told  that  we  could  let  the  situation  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  few  days  with  virtually  no 
effect,  or  we  could  have  a  30-,  60-,  or  90- 
day  extension.  There  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  Even  if  the  price  of  sugar  did 
go  down,  I  would  not  weep  over  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  I  too  personal? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  the  consumer’s  interest.  My  point 
is  that  I  used  the  word  “chaos”  in  speak¬ 
ing  about  the  difficulties  we  would  be  in. 
I  wish  to  make  quite  clear  that  each  year 
there  has  been  an  extension  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation,  more  and  more  acres  have 
been  plowed  up  for  sugarbeets.  There 
has  been  unlimited  planting.  So  each 
year  more  and  more  acres  are  plowed 
up.  There  is  a  greater  demand  on  the 
part  of  producers  and  refiners  to  extend 
and  improve  the  domestic  quota. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  pro¬ 
posal  has  a  tendency  to  aggravate  the 
international  situation  even  more  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  never  really  interested 
himself  in  the  matter  of  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion.  As  a  former  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  I  was 
interested  in  the  subject  merely  because 
it  is  an  agricultural  commodity,  but  pro¬ 
posed  sugar  legislation  has  been  handled 
by  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  administration  wanted  to  come  to 
some  kind  of  agreement  this  year  on  a 
long-term  sugar  program  that  included 
the  following  facets:  First,  a  domestic 
quota  that  was  reasonable,  with  a  growth 
factor  that  would  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  growth  of  population  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Second,  the  administration 
wanted  to  retain  the  historic  quotas  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  countries  with 
which  we  have  had  continuing  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  sugar  market.  Third,  the 
administration  wanted  to  establish  the 
principle  of  the  global  quota. 

It  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  along  with  others,  that 
we  should  take  a  large  portion  of  the 


Cuban  quota  and  make  of  it  a  global 
quota.  This  recommendation  was  made 
privately  and  publicly.  The  Senate  bill 
which  was  reported  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  contained  a  do¬ 
mestic  quota  of  60  percent.  As  I  recall, 
the  growth  factor  was  65  percent.  The 
bill  had  what  we  call  historic  quotas  and 
a  global  quota.  Those  were  the  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  Senate  bill. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  by  and  large  it 
was  a  fairly  good  arrangement. 

Actually,  the  Senate  increased  the 
growth  factor  in  the  domestic  quota  a 
little  over  what  had  been  recommended 
by  the  administration. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  approach.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  committee 
report  on  the  basis  that  if  the  conference 
committee  report  is  not  agreed  to,  we 
shall  be  back  here  a  year  from  now  with 
the  same  old  fight  on  the  same  old 
ground,  only  more  aggravated,  because 
if  the  present  act  is  extended,  we  would 
have  premium  payments  on  all  imported 
sugar.  Domestic  production  would  ex¬ 
pand. 

My  point  is  that  we  are  attempting 
to  make  a  beginning  in  the  tapering  off 
premium  payments.  We  would  make  a 
beginning  on  the  recapture  so  as  to  fill 
in  the  Cuban  quota.  We  would  establish 
a  5 -year  program  for  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.  I  think  it  is  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  that  this  be  done.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  real  basic  argument  on  the 
question,  despite  all  the  minutiae  that 
we  have  discussed  today.  I  cannot  help 
but  think  that  the  conference  report  is 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  a  perfectionist.  I  know  that  legisla¬ 
tion  is  a  process  of  comprise.  I  know 
that  our  conferees  did  the  very  best 
they  could.  But  I  think  the  program 
on  the  whole  has  been  such  an  iniqui¬ 
tous  one,  at  least  so  far  as  its  producers 
are  concerned,  that  it  needs  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  aired  on  the  Senate  floor.  We 
should  impress  upon  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  we  in  the  Senate  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  sum  involved  should  go 
to  the  Treasury  rather  than  to  the  for¬ 
eign  producers  feel  very  strongly  about 
that  matter  and  are  going  to  press  such 
a  proposal. 

I  serve  notice  now  that  if  I  am  present 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  when  the  for¬ 
eign  producers  come  here  2  V2  years  from 
now,  I  shall  try  to  remove  all  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy  which  is  now  paid  to  them.  I  know 
there  will  be  a  great  difficulty  in  doing 
so.  I  think  it  is  important  that  they 
should  realize  in  the  meantime  that  they 
have  no  legal  vested  right  in  the  bonus 
payments  of  $60  million  which  they  are 
going  to  receive  in  the  next  year,  or  the 
$46  million  which  they  will  get  3  years 
from  now.  It  is  a  gratuity  to  which  they 
have  no  legal  right.  It  is  a  sum  which 
will  be  given  to  them  merely  through 
the  generosity  of  the  American  Congress. 
They  should  adjust  themselves  to  having 
it  taken  away  from  them  3  years  from 
now. 

I  know  that  my  statement  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  actions  of  the  countries 
involved.  It  will  have  no  effect  on  their 


arguments.  But  the  record  should  be 
clear.  The  consumers  and  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  be 
considered.  I  ask  the  State  Department 
again  to  inform  each  country  that  is 
given  a  quota  and  a  subsidy  that  the 
arrangement  is  purely  temporary  and 
they  have  no  right  to  its  continuance. 
They  can  look  forward  to  a  gradual 
phasing  out — that  is  if  I  have  my  way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
supplementary  point  and  I  will  then  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  add  a 
little  to  what  my  good  friend  from  Min¬ 
nesota  said.  If  the  conference  report  is 
agreed  to,  it  will  mean  a  fixed  quota  for 
both  the  sugarcane  producers  and  the 
beet  growers.  The  growers  in  Louisiana 
and  Florida  start  planting  sugarcane 
next  month.  Farmers  will  know  that 
their  quota  is  limited  to  895,000  tons,  and 
that  knowledge  will  prevent  the  race  to 
which  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota 
has  been  referring  and  will  put  the  whole 
sugar  situation  on  an  even  keel. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  one  of  the  conferees,  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  support  the  position  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  taken  with  regard  to  foreign 
producers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  has. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  not  only 
agree  with  the  general  burden  of  his 
argument  about  the  premium  payments 
to  foreign  countries,  but  also  I  voted  for 
the  proposal  a  year  ago  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  asking  us  not  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  assured 
the  Senator  that  I  expected  to  hold  out 
for  that  position  in  the  conference.  I 
am  frank  to  tell  the  Senator  that  it  was 
my  judgment  that  there  would  not  have 
been  a  conference  report  had  I  done  so. 
It  was  my  judgment  that  the  Sugar  Act 
would  expire,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  the  domestic  industry  would 
have  had  to  go  to  the  President  and  ask 
him  to  invoke  the  defense  amendment 
of  the  Trade  Act  in  order  to  do  the  best 
that  could  be  done  to  handle  a  very  bad 
situation  so  far  as  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  is  concerned.  Fortunately,  it 
was  possible  to  arrive  at  a  conference 
report  which  in  my  judgment  is  much 
better  than  we  had  any  hope  of  achiev¬ 
ing  at  the  time  we  went  to  the 
conference. 

As  I  recall,  last  year  this  Nation  pur¬ 
chased  at  premium  payments  2,840,000 
tons  of  sugar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  From  countries  other 
than  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
understands  that  with  respect  to  the 
Philippines  we  are  bound  by  treaty,  and 
we  have  no  choice. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  year 
we  shall  purchase  only  about  1,200,000 
tons  at  premium  prices. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  we  shall 
have  greatly  reduced  the  amount.  About 
60  percent  of  the  purchases  this  year 
will  be  at  the  world  market  price,  under 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  been  criticized  substantially  on  the 
floor  for  cutting  too  much  from  the  pre¬ 
mium  price.  The  Senator  made  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  quotas  which  the  House  bill 
had  in  it.  South  Africa  was  referred  to. 
It  was  in  for  120,000  tons.  We  are  cut¬ 
ting  it  down,  in  the  conference  report, 
to  20,000  tons.  That  is,  it  will  be  20,000 
tons  instead  of  120,000  tons.  India  had 
130,000  tons  at  the  premium  price. 
Under  the  conference  report,  India 
would  get  premium  payments  on  20,000 
tons. 

Australia  also  was  referred  to.  Aus¬ 
tralia  had  200,000  tons  at  premium 
prices.  Australia,  under  the  conference 
report,  would  get  40,000  tons  at  premium 
prices. 

We  were  not  able  to  cut  them  out  en¬ 
tirely,  but  we  have  cut  them  by  about 
20  percent  from  what  the  House  bill 
provided. 

French  West  Indies  had  40,000  tons. 
We  cut  that  to  30,000  tons. 

Brazil  had  340,000  tons  at  premium 
prices.  That  amount  has  been  reduced 
to  180,000  tons.  The  British  West  Indies 
had  250,000  tons  at  premium  prices. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  it  was  350,- 
000  tons. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  British 
West  Indies  were  in  for  250,000  tons.  We 
cut  it  down  to  90,000  tons  at  premium 
prices.  Peru  was  in  for  350,000  tons  at 
premium  prices.  Under  the  conference 
report  it  would  get  190,000  tons,  slightly 
more  than  half.  The  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  was  in  for  350,000  tons  at  premium 
prices.  In  the  report  we  would  cut  that 
to  190,000  tons.  Mexico  was  in  for  350,- 
000  tons.  We  bring  it  down  to  190,000 
tons.  There  are  more  reductions.  The 
major  reduction  is  with  regard  to  the 
Republic  of  China,  which  we  cut  to  150,- 
000  tons. 

The  Senator  knows  that  after  we  have 
reduced  some  of  these  countries  we  are 
going  to  be  called  on  to  give  them  more 
in  foreign  aid  because  we  have  taken 
away  from  them  funds  they  were  getting 
under  the  Sugar  Act.  In  other  words,  we 
would  be  taking  away  from  them  income 
which  they  had  derived  previously  under 
the  Sugar  Act.  It  is  money  which  they 
will  contend  should  be  made  up  to  them 
at  least  in  part  in  foreign  aid.  We  can 
meet  that  problem  when  we  face  it.  But 
that  is  one  of  the  things  the  Senator 
has  advocated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  principle  we 
have  achieved  what  the  Senator  has  been 
contending,  and  that  is  that  the  pre¬ 
mium  payments  should  be  phased  out. 
Dollanvise  we  have  succeeded  in  dispos¬ 
ing  of  two-thirds  of  the  payments  in  this 
one  bill.  We  have  also  placed  ourselves 
in  such  a  position  that,  come  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  foreign  phases,  we  shall 
be  in  a  strong  position  to  consider  what 
the  Senator  believes  should  be  done  fur¬ 


ther  so  far  as  the  foreign  aid  sections  are 
concerned. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  portion  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  hope  very  much  that  if  we  get 
the  Senator’s  program  for  the  foreign 
part  of  it,  he  will  not  compel  us  to  take 
the  program  that  he  is  advocating  for  the 
domestic  industry. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  never  accused 
the  conference  committee  of  doing  bad¬ 
ly.  I  said  that  they  did  better  than  I 
feared  they  would,  but  not  as  well  as  I 
hoped  they  would. 

I  should  like  to  close  on  one  final  note, 
and  that  is  that  there  is  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  the  House  provision  which 
prohibits  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  refined  sugar.  We  former¬ 
ly  permitted  the  importation  of  250,000 
tons  of  refined  sugar.  This  is  no  longer 
to  be  permitted.  We  have  adopted,  so 
far  as  this  prinicple  is  concerned,  mer¬ 
cantilism  in  its  purest  from.  Mercantil¬ 
ism  permits  the  importation  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  provided  they  are  to  be  fabricated 
or  processed  inside  this  country. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  past  the  sugar 
program  has  been  put  over  by  a  triple 
alliance,  the  foreign  sugar  producers, 
the  domestic  sugar  producers,  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  refiners.  Again  and  again 
President  Roosevelt  pointed  the  finger  at 
the  Atlantic  coast  refiners.  The  Atlantic 
coast  refiners  were  successful  in  limiting 
the  importation  of  refined  sugar  to 
250,000  tons.  Now  they  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  eliminating  all  importation  of 
refined  sugar.  It  must  come  in  raw. 
What  will  this  mean  to  the  refiners  in 
Cuba  if,  as,  and  when  Cuba  comes  back 
into  the  democratic  alliance  and  its  mills 
again  refine  sugar  from  raw  sugar? 

The  Atlantic  coast  refiners  have  been 
putting  the  thumbscrews  on  the  freedom 
of  trade  in  such  matters.  That  is  an¬ 
other  weakness  in  the  bill  as  it  finally 
appears. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  was  in  the 
Senate  bill  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  permitted  the  im¬ 
portation  of  250,000  tons  of  refined 
sugar. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  state 
to  my  friend  from  Illinois,  if  he  will 
permit  me  to  do  so - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
the  only  refining  factory  in  Cuba  was 
owned  by  Americans  in  Hershey,  Pa. 
That  was  recently  sold  to  Cuban  inter¬ 
ests.  Of  course,  Castro  has  all  of  it  now. 
So  in  my  judgment  there  is  no  further 
need  for  250,000  tons  of  imported  re¬ 
fined  sugar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  general  it  is  a  bad 
policy  for  a  country  to  follow.  It  is  mer¬ 
cantilism.  We  are  following  the  mer¬ 
cantilists  theory,  under  which  only  raw 
material  can  come  in  for  purpose  of  being 
fabricated  in  this  country.  This  was 
the  basis  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Colbert  in  France,  and  of  the  British 
mercantilists.  As  one  who  believes  in 
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greater  freedom  of  trade,  I  believe  this 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  basic 
theory  of  low  tariffs. 

Perhaps  I  am  tipping  my  hand  pre¬ 
maturely,  but  when  this  act,  so  far  as  the 
foreign  quotas  are  concerned,  comes  up 
in  2  V2  years  from  now  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reverse  itself  and  permit  the  im¬ 
portation  of  at  least  250,000  tons  of  re¬ 
fined  sugar.  I  do  not  have  too  much 
hope  about  this,  but  I  certainly  believe 
the  straggle  should  be  made.  I  am  an 
unabashed  low  tariff  man.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  that  fact.  I  am  proud  of  it. 
I  hope  to  see  that  principle  followed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
hesitate  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
at  this  late  hour,  but  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject. 
First,  let  me  say  that  I  particularly  agree 
with  the  final  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  My  basic  objection  to  the 
proposed  legislation,  as  I  stated  the  other 
day,  is  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  trade  bill  which  the  House  passed  a 
few  days  ago.  We  find  ourselves  riding 
off  in  two  different  directions  at  the 
same  time.  The  Sugar  Act  gives  induce¬ 
ment  to  an  expansion  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry.  I  object  to  that,  because 
I  do  not  think  in  the  long  run  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  either  this  country  or  of 
individual  foreign  countries. 

I  have  made  some  calculations  con¬ 
cerning  some  of  the  countries  which 
have  been  given  quotas.  For  example, 
the  Irish  been  given  a  quota.  Ireland 
is  not  listed  by  name,  but  it  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Everyone  has  mentioned  it.  The  State- 
Agriculture  Departments  projection 
shows  the  export  capability  of  Ireland — 
that  is,  of  refined  sugar — is  25,000  tons. 
Their  domestic  production  is  up  about  30 
percent  in  the  last  5  years. 

Ireland  imported  more  than  50,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  in  each  of  the  last  5 
years  and  exported  a  little  more  than 
15,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  the  past  3 
years.  In  1960,  22,000  tons  of  its  imports 
came  from  Cuba.  There  is  no  report  as 
to  how  much  came  from  Cuba  in  1961. 

In  other  words,  here  is  a  situation  in 
which  a  deficit  country  has  not  produced, 
apparently,  all  its  own  needs,  although 
it  was  rapidly  increasing  domestic  pro¬ 
duction;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
the  bill  will  induce  the  expansion  of  an 
almost  nonexistent  sugar  export  pro¬ 
gram  in  Ireland.  I  think  this  goes  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Generally  speaking, 
the  bill  not  only  induces  an  uneconomic 
domestic  sugar  industry  by  this  very 
great  subsidy,  but  does  so  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well. 

Under  the  conference  report,  we  are 
going  to  provide  a  subsidy  to  South  Af¬ 
rica.  There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for 
that.  All  we  are  doing  is  picking  up 
what  South  Africa  lost  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Sugar  Agreement.  The  Union  of 
South  Africa  formerly  sold  sugar  to  the 
Commonwealth  under  this  agreement. 
When  they  left  the  Commonwealth  they 
lost  this  preferred  market.  South  Africa 
does  not  need  this  subsidy ;  it  is  relatively 
well  off.  South  Africa  is  the  largest 
gold-producing  country  in  the  free 
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world.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  its 
balance  of  payments  is  all  right.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  our  providing  South 
Africa  with  a  sugar  subsidy. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  There  is  no  excuse  for  granting 
a  subsidy  to  Australia.  Australia  has 
the  capacity,  according  to  the  State- 
Agriculture  projection,  to  produce  840,- 
000  tons  for  export;  600,000  tons  is 
marketed  under  the  Commonwealth  Su¬ 
gar  Agreement.  Australia  markets  over 
half  of  its  sugar  at  the  world  price,  some 
even  to  Commonwealth  nations.  For  the 
past  5  years,  she  has  had  a  carryover 
of  almost  800,000  tons. 

In  1961,  the  United  States  purchased 
90,000  tons  from  Australia.  Australia  is 
one  country  that  can  compete  in  sugar 
on  an  equitable  basis ;  this  is  evident  for 
she  is  already  selling  a  large  part  of  her 
production  at  the  world  price.  Yet,  it 
is  proposed  here  to  give  Australia  a 
quota.  If  there  is  any  excuse  for  that, 

I  cannot  see  it. 

The  conference  has  given  to  British 
Honduras  a  quota  of  10,000  tons.  She  re¬ 
portedly  has  the  ability  to  produce  13,000 
tons  for  export.  But  British  Honduras 
)  already  has  a  19,000-ton  quota  under  the 
British  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agree¬ 
ment.  Yet  we  are  extending  to  Brit¬ 
ish  Honduras  a  quota  of  10,000  tons 
which  she  has  not  had,  at  a  time  when 
she  has  not  even  had  sufficient  produc¬ 
tion  to  fill  her  quota  under  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Sugar  Agreement.  So  here 
is  a  good  example  of  our  going  out  of  our 
way  to  induce  additional  production  in  a 
country  which  does  not  now  produce 
enough  to  fulfill  it#  existing  preferential 
quotas. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  theory  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  a 
moment  ago  about  mercantilism.  We  are 
destroying  the  normal  flow  of  trade  of 
those  countries  well  adapted  to  produce 
sugar  and  inducing  artificial  production 
in  other  countries,  like  British  Honduras. 

The  Netherlands  is  a  most  peculiar 
example.  The  Netherlands  is  an  overall 
importer  of  sugar.  In  1961,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  imported  more  than  150,000  tons  of 
)  sugar,  including,  incidentally,  about 
30,000  tons  from  Cuba.  The  Netherlands 
exports  last  year  totaled  about  60,000 
tons. 

The  United  States,  with  purchases  of 
almost  10,000  tons  in  1961,  was  the  Neth¬ 
erlands’  second  largest  customer;  this 
was  all  refined  sugar,  made  from  im¬ 
ported  raw  sugar.  I  have  never  heard 
anybody  attempt  to  explain  what  excuse 
there  is  for  such  an  arrangement.  Why 
should  we  raise  the  Netherlands’  4,000- 
ton  quota  to  10,000?  I  do  not  quite 
understand  why  there  was  even  a  4,000- 
ton  quota  to  begin  with.  In  any  case, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever,  to  justify  the 
way  in  which  this  quota  has  been  arbi¬ 
trarily  allocated. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  would  it  be  deter¬ 
mined  which  Netherlands  producer 
would  receive  the  order  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  subsidy? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  really 
know.  Does  the  Senator  mean  which 
individual  company  within  the  Nether¬ 
lands  would  receive  the  quota? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  how  would  that  be 
determined? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know. 
That  question  would  have  to  be  asked 
of  one  of  the  experts  in  this  field.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  question  was 
ever  raised  in  committee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  us  consider  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  To  what  producer 
would  the  United  States  pay  the  subsidy? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know.  It  might  be  through  associations 
which  are  represented  by  lobbyists;  and 
the  amount  would  be  distributed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  production.  But  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  an  interesting  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  is  not  in  the 
Chamber.  He  may  be  able  to  answer  the 
Senator  when  he  returns. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  question  was  raised 
earlier  in  a  discussion  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  having  the  proceeds  from  the 
tariff  on  sugar  which  was  imported,  if 
such  a  tariff  should  be  levied,  go  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Is  not 
that  customarily  the  repository  of  re¬ 
ceipts  from  tariffs? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  Treasury  is  slightly  de¬ 
pleted? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  badly  in  need 
of  revenue  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  interpret  the  premium  price 
principle  with  respect  to  the  balance  of 
payments.  We  have  a  great  program  in 
effect  to  increase  exports.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  premium  price  program  exports 
dollars? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does;  at  arti¬ 
ficially  high  prices  for  commodities 
which  we  could  buy  for  almost  half  of 
what  we  pay. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  does  the  Senator 
square  this  principle  with  the  principle 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  program? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not.  I  have 
said  before,  and  I  say  today,  that  this 
principle  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Trade  Act  which  was  re¬ 
cently  passed  by  the  House,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program, 
because  we  are  seeking  to  make  the 
United  States  self-sufficient  in  a  com¬ 
modity  which  we  are  not  naturally 
equipped  to  produce  economically.  The 
principle  of  free  trade  is  that  each  coun¬ 
try  produces  in  accordance  with  its 
natural  advantages,  so  that  the  most 
efficient  producer  in  each  land  will  pro¬ 
duce;  and  then  other  countries  will  trade 
with  them. 

I  think  the  Sugar  Act  arrangement 
injures  all  other  agriculture  of  an  ex¬ 
port  nature.  In  the  long  run,  I  should 
say  that  this  bill,  in  a  very  subtle  way, 
would  be  inimical  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
cotton  producer,  the  rice  producer,  the 
wheat  producer,  or  the  tobacco  producer 
in  exporting  his  commodity,  because  we 
are,  in  a  sense,  tightening  the  free  appli¬ 


cation  of  international  trade  in  agri¬ 
culture.  One  of  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  today  is  agriculture — that  is,  the 
problems  of  agriculture  going  into  the 
Common  Market.  That  is  really  what 
has  been  holding  up  the  entry  of  the 
British  into  the  Common  Market.  In 
my  opinion,  a  bill  of  this  kind  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  difficulty. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  question  has  been 
raised  about  the  advisability  of  en¬ 
couraging  more  production  at  home,  and 
thus  requiring  the  American  taxpayer 
to  pay  heavier  subsidies.  I  think  there 
is  some  validity  to  that  contention.  But 
if  the  alternative  is  to  pay  a  subsidy  to 
some  unknown  producer  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  outra¬ 
geous  ;  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Let  me  cover  the  first  part  of  the 
Senator's  inquiry.  The  Senator  raised 
a  question  about  increasing  domestic 
production. 

If  we  are  already  in  business— and  I 
have  always  maintained  that  since 
Louisiana,  for  example,  has  been  in  the 
sugarcane  business  for  a  hundred  years, 
sugarcane  growers  are  entitled  to  con¬ 
sideration  just  as  the  corn  or  cotton  or 
tobacco  grower,  or  any  other  grower  of 
agricultural  products - 

Mr.  GORE.  I  fully  share  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  sentiment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  made  the 
best  effort  possible.  We  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  programs  in  other  fields; 
but  on  balance,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco 
are  in  good  condition.  They  are  not  out 
of  balance.  I  think  the  last  adminis¬ 
tration,  for  political  reasons,  not  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons,  got  corn  production  out 
of  line.  The  acreage  for  the  others  has 
been  held  down.  ■ 

In  the  case  of  sugar  we  would  not  only 
assist  those  already  in  the  business,  but 
we  would  actually  pay  others  handsome¬ 
ly  to  go  into  the  business.  If  we  were 
successful,  I  suppose  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  produce  enough  sugarbeets 
in  the  United  States,  even  though  it  is 
said  to  be  important  in  connection  with 
our  self-defense.  After  all,  we  are  much 
better  able  to  grow  corn,  cotton,  rice,  and 
so  forth.  But  the  45,000  farmers  in  this 
country  who  grow  sugarcane  and  beets 
make  more  money.  The  other  day 
someone  showed  me  figures  that  shows 
this  bill  amounts  to  a  payment  of 
about  $10,000  for  each  of  them.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  comparable  to  that. 
So  this  is  very  special  treatment  for  a 
very  select,  small  group;  and  I  do  not 
see  the  justification  for  it.  I  think  it 
is  contrary  to  the  overall  interests  of 
agriculture,  and  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  agriculture  for  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  regardless  of 
whether  that  is  justified  or  is  not  justi¬ 
fied,  I  fail  to  see  any  merit  whatever, 
any  merit  of  any  sort,  in  selecting — by 
some  process  I  do  not  understand — cer¬ 
tain  producers  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  stating  that  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  despite  the  condition  of  its 
Treasury  and  despite  its  balance-of- 
payments  difficulty,  will  give  them  a  sub¬ 
sidy  of  $50  a  ton. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
planation  for  it  that  I  can  understand, 
nor  have  I  heard  any  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  what  about  Ireland? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  heard  all 
the  debate  today,  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  attempted  to  justify  the 
treatment  proposed  to  be  given  to  South 
Africa,  except  to  say,  “Well,  we  had  to 
do  it;  we  could  not  have  everything  our 
own  way.” 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  per¬ 
haps  the  best  explanations  of  how  these 
subsidies  are  arrived  at.  I  call  these  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  analysis  of  the  lobbying  arrange¬ 
ments  made  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
I  believe  they  cover  all  but  one  of  the 
countries  which  have  been  given  quotas. 
These  are  records  taken  from  both  the 
official  registration  statements  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  and  from  certain 
material  furnished  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  when  he  was  acting  chair¬ 
man.  I  think  these  are  accurate  figures; 
we  believe  them  to  be. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AUSTRALIA 

Robert  C.  Barnard. 

Client:  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd. 

Contract:  An  oral  arrangement  under 
which  payments  received  are  based  on  the 
amounts  of  work  involved  together  with  re¬ 
imbursements  for  out-of-pocket  disburse¬ 
ments.  The  agreement  is  terminable  at  any 
time  by  either  party  on  giving  notice. 

Fee:  As  reported  by  Mr.  Barnard  to  Senate 
Finance  Committee  June  23,  1962: 


Period  covered 

Fee?- 

Disburse¬ 
ments  in¬ 
curred 

Disburse¬ 
ments  re¬ 
imbursed 

Jan.  1  through  June  30, 
1961. . 

$10, 600 

8,250 

$606.  98 

1,618. 17 

$286. 78 

1, 876. 08 

July  1  through  Dec.  31, 
1961 . 

To  be  included  in  June  30,  1962,  foreign 
agents  registration  statement 


Fees 

Disburse- 

ments 

Jan.  1  through  Mar.  31, 1962 . 

$4,400 

$466. 83 

BRAZIL 

Albert  S.  Nemir  (A.  S.  Nemir  Associates). 

Client:  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  In¬ 
stitute. 

Contract:  An  agreement  entered  into 
March  9,  1962,  covers  a  period  to  December 
31,  1962.  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  dated  June  26,  1962,  Mr.  Albert 
Nemir  stated  that  “we  have  not  yet  finalized 
our  agreement  in  detail  since  this  contract 
is  not  designed  to  be  for  representation  to 
the  Congress,  but  is  designed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  a  budget  to  maintain  a 
permanent  office  in  the  United  States  to 
cover  a  broad  category  of  services,  includ¬ 
ing  technical  research,  legal  counsel,  mar¬ 
keting  research,  sales  service,  as  weU  as 
research  necessary  in  Brazil  including 
domestic  and  foreign  travel  expenses,” 

Fee:  The  agreement  provides  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  fee  of  $25,000  a  year. 

The  agreement  provides  further  for  a  set- 
aside  amounting  to  approximately  20  per¬ 
cent  of  normal  sugar  brokerage  with  a  cell¬ 


ing  on  the  associates’  earnings  per  year 
undercertain  conditions  and  with  a  possible 
acceleration  beyond  this  ceiling  under  other 
conditions.  The  agreement  further  provides 
that  the  minimum  fee  paid  to  the  associates 
by  the  institute  may  be  charged  against 
the  total  fee  paid  by  the  institute.  All  ex¬ 
penses  are  for  the  account  of  the  associates 
and  the  budgeting  of  expenditures  under  the 
agreement  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  as¬ 
sociates,  it  being  understood  that  the  bud¬ 
get  must  be  based  on  the  availability  of 
revenue  from  the  operation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.” 

This  comes  to  about  25  cents  a  ton. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS 

L.  Blaine  Liljenquist. 

Client:  Representing  Government  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Honduras  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
securing  of  a  sugar  quota  under  the  U.S. 
Sugar  Act. 

Contract:  Letter  of  authorization. 

Fee :  None,  but  has  an  interest  in  the  sugar 
mill  that  would  be  constructed  if  a  30,000- 
ton  U.S.  quota  is  granted. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Arthur  Quinn. 

Client:  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Associ¬ 
ation  (Inc.). 

Contract:  Contract  on  file  was  entered 
into  on  December  1,  1960,  to  run  until  No¬ 
vember  30,  1961.  On  November  14,  1961,  the 
contract  was  extended  for  1  additional  year. 

Fee:  $20,000  per  annum  with  a  payment 
of  $5,000  per  annum  for  expenses. 

Notes:  Mr.  Quinn  also  represents  the 
Sugar  Industry  of  Ecuador.  The  agreement 
filed  in  1961  provides  for  payments  of  $800 
a  month  plus  $200  a  month  in  expenses. 

REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 

Robert  L.  Farrington. 

Client:  Chinese  Government  Procurement 
and  Services  Mission. 

Contract :  Represent  the  Republic  of  China 
regarding  sugar  legislation.  Contract  en¬ 
tered  into  February  5,  1962. 

Fee:  Client  agrees  to  pay  attorney  for  the 
above  services  a  retainer  fee  of  $2,500  upon 
the  acceptance  of  this  contract,  plus  $500 
per  month,  payable  monthly,  for  each  month 
until  the  end  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress,  or  until  the  sugar  legislation  above 
referred  to  has  been  enacted  into  law,  which¬ 
ever  event  occurs  first.  Client  also  agrees 
to  reimburse  attorney  for  necessary  expenses. 

Fees  and  payments  reported  by  Mr.  Far¬ 
rington  are  $2,500  for  the  initial  retainer  fee; 
monthly  payments  of  $500  per  month  for  the 
months  of  February  through  June,  inclu¬ 
sive:  and  $291.36  for  expenses,  a  total  of 
$5,291.36. 

COLOMBIA 

Ernest  Schein. 

Client:  Distribuidora  de  Azucares,  S.A., 
Azucareros  Independientes,  Ltda.,  Compania 
Azucarera  del  Valle,  S.A.,  of  Colombia. 

Contract:  Contract  to  run  until  end  of 
the  1st  session  of  88th  Congress  which  is 
estimated  as  the  summer  of  1963. 

Fee:  “(a)  A  retainer  of  $15,000  payable 
before  I  am  required  to  make  a  statement 
in  your  behalf  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  conducting  hearings  on 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act. 

“(b)  On  any  allotment  of  U.S.  sugar  im¬ 
ports  from  foreign  areas  in  favor  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Colombia  in  excess  of  10,000  tons 
per  year  up  to  30,000  tons,  an  amount  equal 
to  $0.50  per  ton  of  such  excess. 

“(c)  On  any  allotment  of  U.S.  sugar  im¬ 
ports  from  foreign  areas  in  favor  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  in  excess  of  30,000 
tons  per  year,  an  amount  equal  to  $0.25  per 
ton  of  such  excess. 

“(d)  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  com¬ 
pensation  under  items  (b)  and  (c)  will  be 
payable  to  me  only  if  during  the  period  of 
my  employment  a  regular  sugar  quota  for 
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the  Republic  of  Colombia  is  included  in  the 
amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  the  United 
States  “It  is  further  understood  that  you 
will  reimburse  me  for  reasonable  Incidental 
expenses.” 

COSTA  RICA 

Dina  Dellale. 

Client:  Camara  de  Azucareros  de  Costa 
Rica.  . 

Contract:  Agreement  is  oral  and  runs  to 
the  end  of  1963.  Contract  is  to  represent 
the  client  in  all  their  business  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  sugar  bill. 

Fee:  $9,000  per  year  including  expenses. 

Notes:  The  registrant  reported  to  the 
Justice  Department  a  minimum  fee  of  $5,000 
per  year  plus  additional  amounts  if  services 
should  warrant. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Philip  F.  Maguire. 

Client:  Comislon  de  Defensa  del  Azucar  y 
Fomento  de  la  Cana 

Contract:  Agreement  is  to  run  from  May, 
1962,  until  February,  1963. 

Fee:  $18,000  for  the  above  period  to  be 
paid  in  three  equal  installments  of  $6,000 
on  June  1,  September  1,  and  December  1, 
1962.  Expenses  to  be  reimbursed. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

G.  Douglass  Debevolse. 

Client:  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  dated  June  25,  1962,  Mr. 

Debevoise  stated  that  he  testified  before  the 
committee  as  president  of  the  South  Puerto 
Rico  Sugar  Co.  and  did  so  at  the  request  of 
their  board  of  directors.  He  further  stated 
the  company  retains  the  Washington  law 
firm  of  Messrs.  Surrey,  Karasik,  Gould  & 
Greene  for  services  covering  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Europe.  At  $20,000 
a  year. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Walter  Sterling  Surrey  (Surrey,  Karasik, 
Gould  &  Green) . 

Client:  South  Puertb  Rico  Sugar  Co. 

Contract:  Retainer  agreement  was  entered 
into  September  1956. 

Fee :  According  to  Mr.  Surrey’s  letter  dated 
June  25,  1962,  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  : 

“Subsequent  to  September  12,  1956,  the 
agreement  with  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar 
Corp.  was  modified  without  a  written 
amendment  to  increase  the  retainer  to 
$20,000  per  year  and  to  include  services  to 
be  rendered  both  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
Europe  through  this  firm’s  office  in  Paris.” 

ECUADOR 

I.  Irving  Davidson. 

Client:  Ecuadorian  Sugar  Producers. 

Contract  and  fee:  In  a  letter  dated  June 
25,  1962,  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Mr.  Davidson  stated  as  follows : 

“I  have  recommended  to  the  Ecuadorian 
Sugar  Producers  that  they  grant  me  per¬ 
mission  to  give  you  a  copy  of  our  agreement. 

“My  quarterly  report  filed  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  regulation  of  the  Lobbying  Act 
is  correct.  The  only  moneys  I  have  received 
to  date  from  my  principals,  the  Ecuadorian 
Sugar  Producers,  is  the  $500  which  appears 
on  this  statement." 

According  to  reports,  Davidson’s  fee  calls 
for  a  contingent  payment  of  at  least  50 
cents  a  ton. 

PUI  ISLANDS 

Charles  H.  Brown. 

Client:  South  Pacific  Sugar  Mills,  Ltd.,  and 
the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd. 

Contract:  The  firm  was  retained  on  Janu¬ 
ary  30,  1961,  for  a  period  of  3  months  com¬ 
mencing  January  31,  1961,  to  explore  U.S. 
marketing  possibilities  for  the  Fiji  sugar  in¬ 
dustry.  According  to  a  letter  dated  June  25, 
1962,  sent  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
one-third  of  the  firm’s  work  for  the  client 
has  been  devoted  to  contacting  Members  of 
Congress  relative  to  the  status  of  sugar  legis¬ 
lation. 
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Fee:  $2,000  a  month,  plus  normal  out-of- 
pocket  disbursements.  Mr.  Brown  states 
that  no  contingency  fee  is  charged. 

GUADELOUPE  AND  MARTINIQUE 

Walter  Sterling  Surrey  (Surrey,  Karasik, 
Gould  &  Greene). 

Client:  Amerop  Commodities  Corp. 
Contract:  2.  Surrey,  Karasik,  Gould  &  Ef¬ 
ron  will  also  represent  Amerop  Commodities 
Corp.  for  the  purpose  of  security  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  purchase  of  cane  sugar  for  the 
U.S.  market  at  the  U.S.  market  price  from 
private  sugar  producers  located  in  Martin¬ 
ique,  Guadeloupe,  and  Reunion.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  recognized  that  the  ultimate 
objective  is  to  secure  for  these  areas  a  per¬ 
manent  quota  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended. 

Fee:  4.  Surrey,  Karasik,  Gould  &  Efron 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  following  rate: 
$10,000  upon  this  agreement  coming  into  ef¬ 
fect  and  thereafter  at  an  annual  retainer,  be¬ 
ginning  January  1,  1961,  of  $35,000  of  which 
$15,000  is  allocable  to  representation  re¬ 
lated  to  paragraph  2  above,  it  being  recog¬ 
nized  that  it  is  the  intent  of  both  parties 
to  continue  this  agreement  in  subsequent 
years. 

5.  Surrey,  Krasik,  Gould  &  Efron  will  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses 
incurred  by  it  in  connection  with  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  your  company. 

Agreement  amended  November  17,  1961,  as 
follows: 

“In  accordance  with  discussions  we  have 
held  between  us  and  in  view  of  the  fact  it 
is  expected  there  will  be  hearings  on  sugar 
legislation  during  1962,  it  is  agreed  between 
us  that  the  retainer  agreement  now  effec¬ 
tive,  and  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  4  of  the 
letter  of  September  27,  1960,  shall  be 

amended  by  providing  for  the  annual  re¬ 
tainer  to  be  paid  Surrey,  Karasik,  Gould  & 
Greene  by  Amerop  Commodities  Corp.  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  $40,000  for  the  calendar 
year  of  1962.” 

GUATEMALA 

Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan. 

Client:  Guatemalan  Sugar  Producers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Contract:  Agreement  dated  March  5,  1960, 
to  extend  over  a  period  of  18  months. 

Fee:  $5,000  a  year.  The  client,  in  a  letter 
dated  March  5,  1960,  suggests  that  “should 
the  proposed  operation  of  this  association 
become  successful,  we  are  prepared  to  bet¬ 
ter  the  fee  hereby  offered.” 

Notes:  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  dated  June  25,  1962,  Kaplan  re¬ 
ported  receipt  of  $5,000  for  calendar  year 
1960,  $5,000  for  calendar  year  1961  and  $12,000 
for  1962. 

HAITI 

James  H.  Rowe,  Jr.  (Corcoran,  Youngman 
&  Rowe) . 

Client:  Haytian  American  Sugar  Co. 
Contract:  An  oral  agreement.  Firm  re¬ 
tained  for  a  period  of  2  years  beginning 
February  15,  1962. 

Fee:  Monthly  retainer  of  $1,250.  Out-of- 
pocket  expenses  reimbursed.  Expenses  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  June  1962,  reported  as  approximately 
$300.  Mr.  Rowe  reports  that  no  contingent 
fee  is  charged. 

INDIA 

James  W.  Riddell  (Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens 
&  Riddell ) . 

Client:  India  Sugar  Mills  Association. 
Contract:  Agreement  dated  May  21,  1962, 
to  advance  the  interests  of  India  Sugar  Mills 
Association  before  the  executive  departments 
and  the  Congress  in  obtaining  a  sugar  quota 
allocation  for  India  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  as  amended,  and 
specifically  under  the  Sugar  Act  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1962. 

Fee:  “It  is  understood  between  us  that 
our  compensation  shall  be  as  follows: 

“1.  If  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 


for  a  period  of  3  years  or  longer,  then  $33,- 
000  per  year,  but  not  to  exceed  $99,000  to¬ 
gether  with  expenses  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
per  year,  and  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $15,000. 

“2.  If  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
for  a  period  of  2  years,  then  $33,000  per 
year,  together  with  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  per  year. 

“3.  If  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
for  a  period  of  1  year  then  $50,000  per  year, 
together  with  expenses  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
per  year. 

“It  is  also  understood  between  us  that 
in  the  event  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1962  are  enacted  by  the  Congress  without 
any  consideration  being  given  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  India  by  the  terms  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  this  understanding  of  employment  be¬ 
tween  us  shall  be  terminable  at  the  election 
of  the  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association  (Ex¬ 
port  Agency  Division) ,  and  that  we  shall  be 
entitled  in  that  event  only  to  that  com¬ 
pensation  referred  to  in  the  above-numbered 
subparagraph  (3),  that  is  to  say,  $50,000  to¬ 
gether  with  any  expenses  not  to  exceed  $5,- 
000  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  association.” 

Notes:  In  his  letter  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  dated  June  25,  1962,  Mr.  Riddell 
states  that  the  fee  of  his  firm  is  not  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  quota  allocated. 

IRELAND 

George  Bronz. 

Client:  Irish  Export  Board. 

Contract:  According  to  Mr.  Bronz  no  ex¬ 
plicit  agreement,  written  or  oral  was  made 
with  respect  to  services  rendered  (exhibit 
B — foreign  agents  registration  statement) . 

Fee:  Bronz  states  that  he  expects  to  bill 
the  Export  Board  at  his  usual  hourly  rate  of 
$35  an  hour  for  the  time  spent.  “No  con¬ 
tingency  of  any  kind  is  involved.” 

MAURITIUS 

Ralph  W.  Gardner  (Gardner,  Morrison  & 
Rogers) . 

Client:  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate. 
Contract:  Contract  to  run  from  June  29, 
1961,  to  December  31,  1962. 

Fee:  The  sugar  syndicate  agreed  to  pay 
during  the  period  £8,000  sterling  plus  ex¬ 
penses  not  greater  than  £100  sterling.  (The 
dollar  equivalent  of  £8,000  sterling  is  $22,- 
243.78).  The  agreement  further  stipulated 
that  if,  prior  to  January  1,  1962,  the  situation 
with  respect  to  Cuba  has  so  changed  that  it 
appeared  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for 
the  services,  the  syndicate  could  so  advise 
prior  to  January  1,  1962,  and  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  syndicate  would  not  be  liable 
to  pay  the  second  £4,000  installment  of 
the  fee. 

IJotes:  Mr.  Gardner  reported  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  in  a  letter  dated 
June  25,  1962,  receipts  of  $11,121.89  on  July 
26,  1961,  and  $11,220.95  on  January  12,  1962. 
He  also  stated  that  no  additional  fees  were 
due  the  firm  regardless  of  whether  Mauri¬ 
tius  obtains  a  sugar  quota.  Expenses  were 
listed  at  $184.38. 

MEXICO 

Oscar  L.  Chapman. 

Client:  Union  Nacional  de  Productores  de 
Azucar,  S.A.  de  C.  V. 

Contract:  Term  of  the  agreement  is  for 
4  years  beginning  January  1,  1961. 

Fee:  An  annual  fee  of  $50,000  U.S.  cur¬ 
rency  in  quarterly  payments  of  $12,500  on 
the  first  day  of  the  months  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year,  and 
in  addition  to  the  above  for  one  time  only 
25  cents  per  tons  of  increase  in  Mexico’s 
basic  or  permanent  quota  of  sugar  exports 
to  the  American  market,  which  amounted  to 
115,809  tons  in  1960. 

NICARAGUA 

I.  Irving  Davidson. 

Client:  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

Contract  and  fee:  In  a  letter  dated  June 
26,  1962,  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 


Mr.  Davidson  stated  he  had  no  specific  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
concerning  any  compensation  for  his  lobby¬ 
ing  activities  for  the  sugar,  quota.  “If 
needed,  the  sum  of  $500  will  be  allotted  for 
those  expenses  from  my  overall  public  re¬ 
lations  fee.” 

Notes:  In  reports  filed  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  Mr.  Davidson  has  reported 
receiving  $1,000  a  month  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nicaragua  although  no  written  con¬ 
tract  is  on  file. 

NICARAGUA 

Ganson  Purcell  (Purcell  &  Nelson). 
Client:  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates,  Ltd. 
Contract:  The  firm  states  that  its  repre¬ 
sentation  is  terminable  at  any  time  and  is 
not  contingent  upon  the  oucome  of  legisla¬ 
tion  pending  before  the  Congress.  A  quar¬ 
terly  retainer  fee  is  charged. 

Fee:  Fees  and  reimbursement  of  expenses 
received  for  representation  of  Nicaragua 
Sugar  Estates,  Ltd.,  February  2,  1960,  through 
June  20,  1962,  were  reported  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  by  Purcell  &  Nelson  as 
follows: 

Fees  and  reimbursement  of  expenses  received 
for  representation  of  Nicaragua  Sugar 
Estates,  Ltd.,  February  2,  1960,  through 


June  30,  1962 

Feb.  2  through  Sept.  30,  1960: 

Initial  retainer _ $2.  500.  00 

Additional  fees -  2,  500.  00 

Expenses _  190.  28 


Subtotal _  5, 190.  28 


Oct.  1,  1960,  to  June  30,  1962: 

7  quarterly  retainer  payments  of 

1,250  each.— _  1 8,  750.  00 

Additional  fee  for  January 

through  March  1962 -  750.  00 

Expenses _  364.  91 


Subtotal _  9,  864.  91 


Total _  15,  055.  19 


1  During  May  and  June  1962,  extensive 
work  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  evidence  for  presentation 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Charges 
for  services  rendered  during  the  current 
quarter  are,  therefore, -expected  to  exceed 
substantially  the  $1,250  retainer.  Expenses 
for  the  period  have  not  been  determined  but 
will  not  differ  in  nature  from  those  pre¬ 
viously  incurred. 

PANAMA 

Wesley  E.  McDonald,  Sr. 

Client:  Asociacion  Nacional  De  Produc¬ 
tores  De  Asucar. 

Contract:  To  represent  the  association 
at  any  hearings  held  before  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  matter  of  increasing  the  quota 
of  sugar  for  Panama. 

Fee:  An  inclusive  fee  of  $1,500  plus  ex¬ 
penses. 

PERU 

John  C.  Duncan. 

Client:  In  a  letter  dated  June  25,  1962, 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can  stated  that  he  testified  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  an  official  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
which  owns  sugar  properties  in  Peru.  “This 
was  done  at  the  request  of  other  Peruvian 
sugar  producers.  I  have  no  agreement  with 
and  will  receive  no  payment  from  the  Peru¬ 
vian  producers.” 

Note:  Mr.  Duncan  is  not  registered  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  a  foreign  agent. 

PHILIPPINES 

John  A.  O’Donnell. 

Client:  Philippine  Sugar  Association. 

Contract:  Present  contract  period  from 
January  1,  1961,  to  December  31,  1962,  to 
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serve  as  general  counsel  In  Washington  of 
the  Philippine  Sugar  Association. 

Pee:  $2,500  a  month  including  expenses. 

EL  SALVADOR 

Rocco  C.  Siciliano. 

Client:  Sugar  Producers  Association  of  El 
Salvador. 

Contract:  Basic  retainer  fee  for  calendar 
year  1962  for  legal  services  and  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  association  before  Congress  and 
executive  agencies. 

Pee:  Financial  terms  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Siciliano  are  as  follows: 

“1.  $10,000  basic  retainer  for  calendar  year 
1962. 

“2.  Should  further  services  be  desired 
during  calendar  year  1963  a  basic  retainer 
of  $15,000  payable  in  equal  installments  at 
the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 

“3.  Reimbursement  of  necessary  expenses 
including  travel  will  be  paid  upon  proper 
Itemization.” 

This  contract  was  signed  June  21,  1962,  9 
days  before  the  bill  ran  out. 

REPUBLIC  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA 

John  R.  Mahoney  (Casey,  Lane  &  Mitten- 
dorf). 

Client:  South  African  Sugar  Association. 

Contract:  Verbal  agreement  reached  in 
May  1961. 

Pee:  Casey,  Lane  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  time  charges  expended  by  partners  and 
associates  of  the  firm  at  rates  ranging  from 
$12.50  to  $50  an  hour  depending  upon  which 
partner  or  associate  worked  on  the  matter. 
Expenses  to  be  reimbursed. 

Note:  Mr.  Mahoney  in  a  letter  dated  June 
25,  1962,  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
states  that  the  firm  of  Casey,  Lane  &  Mitten- 
dorf  has  neither  asked  for  nor  received  a  re¬ 
tainer  fee  and  that  no  contingency  fee  of  any 
type  is  involved.  Time  charges  for  February 
and  March  1962  were  listed  as  approximately 
$4,900  and  expenses  $49.45. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  asks 
what  is  the  explanation,  I  say  the  near¬ 
est  explanation  I  have  found  is  con¬ 
tained  in  those  records  with  regard  to 
lobbying.  They  constitute  the  only  ex¬ 
planation  which  appears  to  have  any 
relevance  to  some  of  the  quotas,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  GORE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  say  Argentina  did  or  did  not 
employ  lobbyists? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Argentina  did  not 
have  a  lobbyist  and  was  left  out.  Mau¬ 
ritius,  which  did  have  a  lobbyist,  was 
left  out. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
gram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  30,  1962. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Reference  sugar  bill.  I  call  your  urgent 
attention  discriminatory  exclusion  of  Ar¬ 
gentine  quota  of  20,000  tons  in  approved 
version  of  House  subject  to  prompt  Senate 
consideration.  Argentina  only  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  sugar  exporting  country  excluded  while 
others  in  similar  condition  from  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia  have  been  granted  old  and 
new  quotas  including  highly  developed 
countries.  No  other  quota  country  faces 
such  large  trade  deficit  vis-a-vis  United 
States  as  Argentina.  This  means  serious  set¬ 
back  in  Alliance  for  Progress  efforts.  I  re¬ 
quest  friendly  gesture  toward  Argentina  by 
Senate  including  Argentina  quota  20,000 
tons.  Regards, 

Roberto  Alemann, 
Argentine  Ambassador. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
telegram  is  from  the  Argentina  Ambas¬ 
sador,  who,  of  course,  is  the  legitimate 
representative  of  Argentina  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  he  is  not  a  hired  lobbyist,  as  are 
the  ones  to  whom  I  referred  a  moment 
ago — U.S.  citizens  who  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  foreign  governments  to  plead 
their  cause  before  Congress. 

In  the  telegram  the  Argentine  Ambas¬ 
sador  states: 

Reference  sugar  bill,  I  call  your  urgent 
attention  [to]  discriminatory  exclusion  of 
Argentine  quota  of  20,000  tons  in  approved 
version  of  House,  subject  to  prompt  Senate 
consideration.  Argentina  [is]  only  Latin 
American  sugar  exporting  country  excluded, 
while  others  in  similar  condition  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  Africa,  and  Asia  have  been  granted  old 
and  new  quotas,  including  highly  developed 
countries.  No  other  quota  country  faces 
such  large  trade  deficit  vis-a-vis  United 
States  as  Argentina. 

And  I  think  that  is  true.  Argentina 
buys  from  us,  but  has  a  deficit  in  her 
trade. 

I  read  further  from  the  telegram: 

This  means  serious  setback  in  Alliance  for 
Progress  efforts.  I  request  friendly  gesture 
toward  Argentina  by  Senate’s  including  Ar¬ 
gentine  quota  [of]  20,000  tons. 

Mr.  President,  one  interesting  thing 
about  Argentina  is  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  up  a  sugar  industry  there, 
as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  other  countries  referred  to,  for  Ar¬ 
gentina  has  been  exporting  150,000  tons 
a  year,  for  the  world  market.  Argentina 
trades  with  us,  but  has  a  deficit  in  her 
balance  of  payments.  She  did  not  em¬ 
ploy  a  lobbyist  with  regard  to  the  Sugar 
Act.  I  do  not  want  these  remarks  to  be 
interpreted  by  any  other  countries  as 
urging  them  to  employ  lobbyists,  because 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  practice.  In 
one  case,  just  a  week  before  this  bill  was 
to  be  taken  up,  a  Washington  lawyer 
made  a  deal  with  a  foreign  producing 
association  involving  a  very  substantial 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  for  lobbying 
before  the  Congress.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  good  practice.  That  does  not  take 
place  in  connection  with  other  agricul¬ 
tural  bills,  so  far  as  I  know.  We  hear 
from  representatives  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  or  the  Farmers  Union,  who 
are  well  known,  and  are  on  the  payrolls 
of  those  institutions.  But  they  are  not 
paid  exorbitant  sums  of  $10,000  a  month 
or  $50,000  a  year,  or  contingent  fees  of 
$100,000,  to  help  in  connection  with  the 
passage  of  a  single  bill.  I  have  not 
heard  of  anything  like  that  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  other  agricultural  bill. 

Representatives  of  various  agricultural 
organizations  come  to  see  me  as  they  see 
all  other  Members  of  Congress;  usually 
they  are  representatives  of  the  farm  co¬ 
operatives  and  similar  organizations.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  that,  for  they  are  very  helpful,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  most  of  them  are  well  in¬ 
formed.  But  they  do  not  engage  in  the 
kind  of  frenetic  activities  which  have 
been  indulged  in  in  connection  with  this 
sugar  bill. 

Incidentally,  staff  members  who  went 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  inspect 
the  records  in  connection  with  foreign 
agent  registrations  discovered  that  the 
registration  law  is  amost  being  ignored, 
insofar  as  many  of  its  requirements  are 
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concerned.  Lobbyists  do  not  file  the  de¬ 
tails  of  their  agreements.  The  law  re¬ 
quires  periodic  filing,  with  details  as  to 
what  they  are  paid  and  what  the  money 
is  spent  for.  But  in  some  cases  they  file 
only  generalized  statements,  without  any 
itemization  regarding  what  was  done 
with  the  money  or  without  other  details 
the  law  requires.  In  other  words,  the 
law  is  flouted  by  many  of  them — al¬ 
though  occasionally  one  will  file  properly. 
But  the  theory  of  that  act,  which  was 
passed  in  1938,  was  that  by  revealing 
what  those  employed  by  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  do — the  act  does  not  provide  any 
penalty  for  being  employed  by  another 
country;  it  is  prefectly  legitimate  to  be 
employed  as  a  lobbyist,  but  those  thus 
employed  are  required  to  reveal  the 
facts — the  act  will  operate  as  a  sufficient 
restraint,  so  as  to  prevent  abuse.  But 
now  we  find  that  many  of  them  do  not 
abide  by  that  law. 

Furthermore,  I  think  the  information 
we  did  receive  indicates  exorbitant  pay¬ 
ments  by  some  countries,  including  coun¬ 
tries  which,  ironically  enough,  can  not 
afford  to  make  such  payments  unless  we 
make  these  large  subsidies  available  to 
them.  For  example,  consider  Panama, 
which  is  friendly  to  us.  We  have  many 
ways  of  helping  her — for  instance,  in 
connection  with  our  Panama  Canal 
Treaty.  That  is  perfectly  legitimate, 
and  we  have  revised  it  once;  but  times 
change,  and  further  revisions  may  be 
justified.  Panama  has  a  sugar  alloca¬ 
tion  of  4,000  tons  under  the  present  act, 
but  the  conference  report  would  increase 
it  to  15,000  tons.  However,  the  State- 
Agriculture  report  shows  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  production  of  sugar  in  Panama 
available  for  export  is  only  5,000  tons. 

So  here  we  have  a  case  in  which  the 
country  is  not  producing  the  quota  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  conference  report. 

The  argument  is  made  that  at  the 
end  of  2  years  we  can  stop  it  or  we 
can  take  another  look  at  it.  Look  at 
the  situation  when  a  country  is  produc¬ 
ing  only  5,000  tons,  and  we  induce  her 
to  increase  production  to  15,000  tons  in 
order  to  get  a  large  subsidy.  At  the  end 
of  2  years,  do  Sentaors  think  we  are 
going  to  say,  “No  longer”?  The  for¬ 
eign  country  has  a  large  investment  in 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  soil,  which 
is  not  an  easy  thing.  The  theory  is  that 
it  can  be  cut  back,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  done.  All  that  will  be  done  will 
be  to  inspire  uneconomic  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  in  Panama.  We  shall  really  be  do¬ 
ing  that  country  an  injury  in  the  long 
run.  We  shall  be  doing  a  shortrun  in¬ 
jury  to  Panama  if  we  remove  the  sub¬ 
sidy,  or  a  longrun  injury  to  the  American 
taxpayer  if  we  do  not.  It  is  a  bad  thing, 
in  my  opinion. 

In  1961  the  United  States  authorized 
the  purchase  of  10,000  tons  from  Panama 
but  that  country  was  able  to  supply  only 
7,700  tons,  and  all  of  that  was  refined 
sugar,  which  I  assume  under  this  bill 
could  no  longer  come  into  this  country. 
We  are  holding  out  a  carrot  to  her  to 
increase  her  production  over  a  2-year 
period,  at  the  end  of  which  time  in¬ 
evitably  there  will  be  a  demand  to  con¬ 
tinue,  and  it  will  be  a  just  demand. 

For  Guatemala  the  conferees  provided 
a  20,000-ton  quota.  In  the  past  3  years 
production  in  Guatemala  has  increased 
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100  percent.  In  1961,  the  United  States 
authorized  Guatemala  to  sell  us  17,000 
tons,  of  which  she  was  able  to  supply 
only  about  one-half. 

-  Early  this  year  she  sought  aid  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  for  a  sugar 
mill  which  was  justified  on  the  basis 
of  sugar  sales  at  premium  prices  to  the 
United  States.  This  loan  was  very 
properly  refused.  But  here  again  this 
bill  is  inducing  them  to  produce  for  the 
American  market. 

El  Salvador  has  been  given  a  quota  of 
10,000  tons.  According  to  the  State- 
Agriculture  projection,  she  can  produce 
13,000  tons.  In  1961  the  United  States 
authorized  12,000  tons,  but  El  Salvador 
could  not  supply  the  last  600  tons. 

Again,  El  Salvador  is  one  of  the  small, 
poor  countries  paying  an  exorbitant  fee 
to  a  lobbyist  to  obtain  a  quota,  which 
will  create  a  new  high-cost  industry  tied 
to  the  U.S.  market.  It  is  no  argument 
to  suggest  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  getting  a  quota  and  so  should  others. 
People  say,  “Why  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public?”  At  least  she  has  a  tradition  of 
production  and  supply,  just  as  Louisiana 
does. 

The  conferees  provided  Ecuador  with 
a  quota  of  25,000  tons.  The  State -Agri¬ 
culture  projection  shows  that  she  will 
be  able  to  produce  a  much  lesser  amount. 
Her  production  has  increased  substan¬ 
tially  in  anticipation  of  this  quota. 

Similarly  with  Paraguay,  a  country 
which  has  received  a  quota  of  10,000 
tons  in  the  conference  report.  The 
Agriculture-State  projection  shows  an 
ability  to  produce  9,000  tons,  1,000  tons* 
less  than  the  quota  in  this  bill.  It  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  Paraguay,  get¬ 
ting  her  to  increase  an  industry  beyond 
what  it  is  now  capable  of  producing. 

All  of  this  is  very  bad  policy  and  I 
believe  will  inevitably  lead  to  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  their  part  or  to  disaster  on  our 
part. 

If  times  do  not  change  pretty  sub¬ 
stantially,  we  probably  shall  be  forced 
to  do  something  sooner  or  later,  most 
likely  under  difficult  conditions. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  foresight  to  see- 
what  is  going  to  happen  and  take  meas¬ 
ures  now,  we  are  asking  for  disaster. 

I  have  further  remarks,  but  they  have 
been  covered  so  well  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  I  know  they  would  be  repeti¬ 
tious,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  further  be¬ 
labor  the  Record. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  review  the  record. 

One  last  word.  Much  has  been  said 
about  what  will  happen  if  this  matter 
goes  over  for  a  few  days.  I  invite  at¬ 
tention  to  pages  78  and  79  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  hearings.  This 
question  was  raised  with  Mr.  Murphy  and 
Mr.  Myers,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Sugar 
Division  of  the  Agriculture  Department. 
It  is  very  clear  from  them  that  no  disas¬ 
ter  would  occur,  if  this  matter  were  to 
go  over  for  a  few  days  for  further  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  very  clear  from  this 
statement  that  if  the  Senate  were  to  re¬ 


ject  the  report,  and  it  went  back  to  the 
House,  in  the  fight  of  these  new  discus¬ 
sions,  the  House  might  find  it  possible  to 
go  along  with  the  Senate’s  version  of  the 
bill,  which  certainly  was  infinitely  better 
than  the  conference  report.  I  think  it 
is  worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  in  expressing  disappointment 
over  the  conference  report.  As  one  of 
the  conferees,  I  did  not  sign  it  because 
it  went  too  far  in  accepting  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  basic  quotas  to  many  foreign 
countries. 

Under  the  House -approved  bill,  per¬ 
manent  allocations  of  basic  quotas  were 
made  to  25  countries.  The  conference 
report  provides  for  basic  quotas  to  24 
countries,  with  2  countries  deleted  and 
another  added.  Argentina  has  been 
eliminated,  but  apparently  there  is  a 
movement  afoot  to  give  Argentina  its 
quota  under  a  later  bill.  The  other 
country  deleted  was  Mauritius,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  conferees  added  to 
the  bill  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

So  far  as  the  allocation  of  basic  quotas 
are  concerned,  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  bill  as  approved  by  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  and  the  bill  sent  over  by 
the  House,  the  so-called  Cooley  bill,  is 
that  the  Republic  of  Ireland  has  been 
substituted  for  Mauritius.  Apparently, 
there  are  more  Irish  votes  in  Boston 
than  there  are  Mauritians. 

Anyway,  Ireland  gets  an  allocation  of 
about  10,000  tons  as  basic  quota  at  the 
premium  payment  rate. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  pointed 
out,  there  is  no  deadline  on  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  bill.  We  have  been  told  by 
representatives  of  the  State  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Departments  that  if  this  bill  is 
defeated  we  can  in  the  next  week  or 
two  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to 
protect  the  domestic  industry.  There 
would  be  no  harm  so  far  as  the  domestic 
industry  or  consumers  are  concerned.  I 
am  in  harmony  with  the  statement  that 
the  domestic  industry  should  be  pro¬ 
tected.  I  would  support  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  enactment  of  the  necessary  leg¬ 
islation  to  protect  the  American  sugar 
producer,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  subsidies  to  producers  of 
24  or  25  countries  scattered  throughout 
the  world  in  the  name  of  protecting  the 
American  producers. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
the  Senate  won  a  great  victory  in  the 
conference.  I  do  not  see  such  a  great 
victory — quite  the  contrary.  The  House 
got  practically  all  that  for  which  it 
asked.  Under  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  the  Republic  of  Peru  would  have  had 
a  basic  quota  of  121,507  tons.  Under 
the  House  version  of  the  bill,. it  would 
have  had  200,000  tons.  But  under  the 
conference  report  it  has  190,000  tons,  a 
cut  of  only  10,000  tons.  The  Dominican 
Republic  had  111,157  tons  under  exist¬ 
ing  law.  The  House  proposed  to  give  it 
200,000  tons.  The  conference  report 
gives  it  190,000  tons,  or  a  cut  of  only  5 
percent. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  proposal  provided  that  each  coun¬ 
try  should  keep  its  basic  quota  as  pro¬ 


vided  under  existing  law,  but  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  provided  that  the  premium  pay¬ 
ments  on  these  basic  quotas  would  be 
reduced  20  percent  annually  over  the 
next  5  years. 

Mexico  had  95,409  tons  of  basic  quota 
under  the  existing  law.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  carried  over  ex¬ 
isting  law.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  proposed  to  give  to  Mexico  200,000 
tons.  The  conference  report  gives  a 
quota  of  190,000  tons  to  Mexico. 

Brazil  had  no  basic  quota  under  the 
existing  law,  nor  was  there  any  quota 
provided  under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
would  provide  for  Brazil  190,000  tons,  and 
the  conference  report  would  give  Brazil 
180,000  tons  as  basic  quota. 

The  administration,  speaking  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  President,  made  what  I 
thought  was  an  excellent  argument 
against  the  permanent  allocation  of 
basic  quotas  to  foreign  countries  on  the 
basis  that  once  these  basic  quotas  are 
allocated  they  cannot  be  taken  away 
without  creating  misunderstandings.  I 
completely  agree  with  that  position  of 
the  administration.  I  regret  to  say  that 
apparently  the  administration  has  run 
out  on  that  position  over  the  weekend. 

The  British  West  Indies,  under  the 
existing  law  and  under  the  Senate  bill, 
had  a  quota  of  84  tons.  Under  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  the  British  West 
Indies  would  have  been  given  100,000 
tons.  The  conference  report  would  au¬ 
thorize  90,000  tons.  That  would  be  an 
increase  from  84  tons  basic  quota  under 
the  law  to  90,000  tons  under  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Again,  as  the  President  said,  once  the 
basic  quota  is  allocated  with  the  provi¬ 
sion  that  the  country  may  keep  it  for 
2V2  years  it  will  create  almost  an  inter¬ 
national  incident  to  attempt  to  take  it 
away. 

Australia  had  no  basic  quota  under 
existing  law,  nor  was  any  quota  provided 
under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
Australia  would  have  been  given  50,000 
tons.  The  conference  report  gives  40,000 
tons. 

The  French  West  Indies  had  no  basic 
quota,  either  under  existing  law  or  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
bill  would  have  provided  40,000  tons. 
The  conferees  have  recommended  30,000 
tons. 

Costa  Rica  had  a  quota  of  3,968  tons 
under  existing  law  as  well  as  under  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  Costa  Rica  with  30,000  tons.  The 
conference  report  recommends  25,000 
tons. 

Nicaragua  had  a  basic  quota  under 
existing  law  of  17,471  tons.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  30,000  tons.  That  figure  has  been 
cut  back  to  25,000  tons. 

The  Republic  of  China  had  a  basic 
quota  of  3,980  tons  under  existing  law; 
the  same  would  have  been  provided 
under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
The  House  recommended  a  quota  of  45,- 
000  tons,  and  the  conference  report 
would  make  that  35,000  tons. 
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Ecuador  had  no  basic  quota  under  ex¬ 
isting  law.  The  recommendation  for 
Ecuador  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
was  30,000  tons.  The  conference  report 
provides  for  25,000  tons. 

Columbia  had  no  basic  quota  under 
existing  law  nor  under  the  Senate  bill. 
The  House  proposed  a  quota  of  35,000 
tons,  and  the  conferees  would  authorize 
a  quota  of  30,000  tons. 

Haiti  had  a  quota  of  8,268  tons.  The 
House  proposed  an  allocation  of  25,000 
tons,  and  the  conferees  have  recom¬ 
mended  20,000  tons. 

Guatemala  had  no  basic  quota  either 
under  existing  law  or  under  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  rec¬ 
ommended  20,000  tons,  and  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  recommends  the  full  20,000 
tons. 

Argentina  had  no  basic  quota  under 
existing  law  or  the  Senate  bill.  The 
recommendation  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  for  Argentina  was  a  quota, 
of  20,000  tons.  The  conference  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  no  basic  quota,  al¬ 
though  I  would  judge  after  listening  to 
some  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
made  here  this  afternoon  that  Argentina 
may  come  out  in  the  end  better  than 
some  of  the  other  countries  the  way  its 
prospects  are  snowballing.  I  under¬ 
stand  there  is  a  proposal  to  hook  the 
sugar  quota  for  Argentina  to  a  bill  deal¬ 
ing  with  honey  bees.  If  we  ever  attach 
sugar  to  honey  it  will  be  hard  to  tell  how 
sweet  the  solution  will  be — that  is,  to  all 
except  the  taxpayers. 

India  had  no  basic  quota  either  under 
existing  law  or  the  Senate  bill.  The 
House  recommended  a  quota  of  30,000 
tons  in  its  bill,  and  the  conferees  recom¬ 
mend  20,000  tons. 

South  Africa  had  no  basic  quota 
under  present  law  or  the  Senate  bill. 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
have  allocated  20,000  tons  to  South  Af¬ 
rica.  The  conference  committee  ap¬ 
proved  the  full  20,000  tons. 

Panama  had  a  basic  quota  of  3,980 
tons  under  existing  law.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  provided  for  the 
same  quota.  The  House  proposed  a 
quota  of  15,000  tons.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  15,000  tons. 

El  Salvador,  Paraguay,  British  Hon¬ 
duras,  and  the  Fiji  Islands  all  had  no 
basic  quotas  under  existing  law,  and  the 
Senate  bill  gave  them  none.  The  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  10,000  tons  of  basic  quotas  for 
each  of  those  countries,  and  that  allo¬ 
cation  is  recommended  in  the  conference 
report. 

The  Netherlands  had  a  basic  quota  of 
4,149  tons  under  existing  law,  and  that 
was  the  quota  carried  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  would  have  raised  that 
quota  to  10,000  tons,  and  the  conferees 
have  agreed  to  that  amount. 

Mauritius  is  the  little  island  off  the 
coast  of  South  Africa.  It  had  no  basic 
quota  under  present  law.  The  Senate 
bill  gave  it  none.  It  would  have  been 
given  a  10,000  ton  quota  under  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  but  the  con¬ 
ferees  have  stricken  out  the  quota  for 
Mauritius  and  instead  have  provided  11- 
332  tons  for  Ireland. 


I  might  say  that  in  the  bill  one  can¬ 
not  find  Ireland  mentioned  by  name. 
It  was  suggested  in  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  that  it  might  be  less  embarrass¬ 
ing  politically  if  Ireland  were  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  name.  Nevertheless,  everyone 
recognizes  that  the  unmentionable  coun¬ 
try  which  is  to  get  this  special  quota  is 
Ireland.  Ireland  has  no  quota  now,  and 
I  understand  there  is  presently  no  sugar- 
producing  industry  in  Ireland,  but  in  its 
generosity  the  Senate  will  now  approve 
one. 

Why  it  is  necessary  to  provide  $60  mil¬ 
lion  to  $75  million  as  an  extra  subsidy 
for  these  foreign  producers  throughout 
the  world  I  do  not  understand.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  have  to  be  done  in  the 
name  of  protecting  American  industry, 
nor  does  its  allocation  on  such  an  arbi¬ 
trary  basis  improve  our  foreign  relations. 

The  President  suggested — and  on  this 
point  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
him — that  we  should  continue  quotas 
only  as  provided  under  present  law. 

It  was  recommended,  and  the  Senate 
bill  so  provided,  that  the  program  be 
phased  out  over  a  period  of  5  years  by 
reducing  the  premium  payments  for  all 
foreign  quotas  by  20  percent  per  year. 
Thus  at  the  end  of  5  years  the  foreign 
subsidies  would  be  totally  eliminated,  and 
we  would  be  operating  on  a  global  quota 
basis,  buying  at  world  market  prices. 

Our  domestic  industry  could  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  tariff  or  by  a  special  import 
tax  as  is  presently  levied.  Thereby,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  taxpayers  paying  a  $160 
million  annual  subsidy  they  could  collect 
something  in  the  Federal  Treasury.'  If 
we  bought  the  sugar  on  a  world  basis 
and  if  the  world  market  price  were  below 
the  domestic  market  price  the  difference 
would  go  into  the  Treasury  rather  than 
into  the  pockets  of  foreign  producers. 

The  basic  foreign  quota  as  provided 
under  existing  law  is  around  370,000  tons, 
but  there  has  been  recommended  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  825,000  extra  tons  under 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  represents  about 
90  percent  of  the  basic  quotas  for  for¬ 
eign  producers  as  provided  under  the  bill 
which  was  denounced  as  the  so-called 
Cooley  proposal.  I  was  amazed  to  hear 
this  afternoon  that  the  administration 
is  willing  to  accept  this  proposal,  that 
the  only  objection  the  administration 
now  has  to  it  is  that  it  does  not  go  quite 
far  enough.  The  administration  now 
says  it  would  like  to  have  the  authority 
to  authorize  these  premium  payment 
quotas  on  another  150,000  tons. 

I  point  out  that  if  this  proposal  is 
earned  through  for  an  additional  $50,- 
000  tons  of  quota  to  be  allocated  as  the 
President  sees  fit  then  we  will  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  basic  quota  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  excess  of  what  was  provided  in 
the  original  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  administration 
is  going  to  swallow  this  and  revei'se  its 
position  of  last  week.  This  represents 
a  complete  about  face,  considering  what 
they  told  us  as  late  as  6  o’clock  last  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon.  Then  we  were  told  by 
representatives  of  the  administration 
that  rather  than  take  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  “this  obnoxious  bill”  they 
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would  prefer  to  have  no  bill  at  all.  The 
administration  representatives  even  told 
the  conferees  that  they  were  reasonably 
sure  a  veto  of  the  bill  would  be  recom¬ 
mended  unless  the  firm  allocation  of 
these  additional  quotas  at  the  high  sub¬ 
sidy  rate  to  the  foreign  countries  were 
eliminated  from  the  bill. 

The  administration  representatives  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  President  be  given  dis¬ 
cretion  to  allocate  the  so-called  world 
quota  of  sugar.  I  am  sure  that  proce¬ 
dure  would  have  resulted  in  a  great  sav¬ 
ings  for  the  taxpayers. 

Another  point  is  that  one  cannot  al¬ 
locate  these  quotas  with  the  premium 
payments  on  a  worldwide  basis  without 
interfering  with  foreign  relations.  We 
have  seen  examples  of  that.  Argentina 
is  already  complaining  because  she  has 
been  left  out.  Another  country  does  not 
think  its  quota  is  fair. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
the  place  to  be  shuffling  around  these 
allocations.  I  do  not  think  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  should  divide  up  some  $60 
million  or  $80  million  of  subsidy  for  for¬ 
eign  producers. 

The  President  for  the  past  several 
weeks  has  been  denouncing  this  proposal. 
I  am  sony  that  he  has  reversed  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  is  now  endorsing  the  proposal. 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  the 
major  difference  I  see  in  the  allocations 
of  jthe  basic  quotas  as  provided  in  the 
House  bill  and  in  the  conference  report 
is  that  the  Republic  of  Ireland  is  to  be 
substituted  for  the  island  of  Mauritius. 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  REQUIRES 
LESS  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  call  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  a  $5  billion  to  $8  billion 
tax  reduction  in  the  face  of  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  Federal  deficit  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  every  principle  of  sound 
business  economics  for  which  this  or¬ 
ganization  has  always  stood. 

Obviously  a  tax  reduction  at  this  time 
can  only  be  financed  by  further  increas¬ 
ing  the  national  debt  since  we  are  al¬ 
ready  operating  the  Government  at  an 
annual  deficit  rate  of  over  $7  billion. 

To  cut  taxes  now  in  the  face  of  this 
continuing  deficit  and  before  a  corre¬ 
sponding  reduction  in  expenditures  has 
been  achieved  would  be  the  height  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility,  and  such  action 
would  be  an  open  admission  that  the 
Congress  ana,  the  administration  do  not 
have  the  courage  to  place  a  price  tag  on 
the  many  new  spending  programs  which 
are  being  dreamed  up  daily  on  the  New 
Frontier.  \ 

I  notice  that  theXGovernors  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  California  have  joined 
President  Kennedy  and\the  chamber  of 
commerce  in  the  paradeValling  for  an 
immediate  tax  reduction.  \ 
Significantly,  last  week  at\the  Gover¬ 
nors’  conference  we  find  that\the  Gov¬ 
ernors  were  still  calling  for  more  and 
more  Federal  aid  from  Washington. 

These  Governors,  as  well  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  know  full  well  that  a  tax  cut  in 
the  face  of  a  continuous  rise  in  Govern\ 
ment  spending  would  lead  to  a  stagger- 
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sbjely,  due  to  increased  investment  of 

capital- 

It\wouid  be  useful  to  consider  compara¬ 
ble  situations  in  simplified  form.  If  I  buy 
a  poweK  lawn  mower  to  replace  a  manually 
driven  lawn  mower  and  the  user  is 
thereby  enabled  to  cut  three  times  the 
area  of  grsNs  in  the  same  period  of  time, 
should  his  \ages  be  increased  from  $2 
per  hour  to  $6\per  hour?  If  a  bank  lends 
an  additional  $r00,000  as  an  addition  to  a 
$1  million,  6-penscnt  loan,  would  anyone 
say  that  the  additional  $6,000  interest  per 
year  should  be  paidNo  the  bank  clerks  and 
denied  the  banks?  If \  tractor  is  purchased 
to  replace  horses  and  the  number  of  acres 
of  land  plowed  in  1  day\is  thereby  quad¬ 
rupled,  would  the  erstwhile  driver  of  the 
horses  received  a  fourfold  wage  increase  as 
a  result  of  the  increase  in\nroductivity? 
In  each  of  these  instances,  tac  increased 
productivity  was  caused  by  an  \n crease  in 
the  capital  invested  or  used.  T7m  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  arithmetic  or  mathematical 
formula  relating  increased  productivity  to 
wages  would  be  impossible.  \ 

I  wish  it  to  be  crystal  clear  that  I  make 
no  issue  of  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  the 
increase  in  wages  under  discussion  here.  My 
point  is  that  by  specious  reasoning  the  basis 
of  the  increase  in  employee  benefits  has  been 
misstated.  The  real  issues  have  been  be¬ 
clouded  with  muddled  thinking.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  a  number  of  fallacious  conclusions  have 
been  reached  which  could  be  avoided  by  an 
honest,  straightforward  recognition  of  the 
true  basis  of  the  wage  increase. 

This  is  not  written  to  question  the  in¬ 
crease.  I  believe  in  a  high  standard  of  living 
for  the  largest  percentage  of  the  population 
feasible.  I  also  believe  in  a  healthy  and  ex¬ 
panding  economy.  In  addition,  and  contrary 
to  the  apparent  belief  of  many,  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  result  is  enhanced  when  issues 
are  discussed  with  clearheaded  reality  and 
represented  to  the  public  in  this  manner. 
When  a  wage  increase  is  made,  let  the  true 
reason  for  the  increase  be  stated  by  those 
who  sponsor  or  support  it.  In  my  judgment, 
the  use  of  a  false  premise  to  justify  such 
an  action  is  either  the  result  of  fuzzy  think¬ 
ing  or  downright  misrepresentation.  The 
former  could  only  indicate  ineptitude  and 
the  latter  involves  the  employment  of  de¬ 
ceit.  In  these  times,  we  cannot  tolerate  oc- 
cupany  of  high  positions  of  responsibility 
and  trust  by  persons  who  are  either  incom¬ 
petent  or  dishonest. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  Justification  of  a 
wage  increase  on  a  spurious  basis  which  can 
bear  no  relationship  to  the  real  reason  for 
its  being  granted.  Such  woolly  thinking  be¬ 
clouds  the  fact  that  higher  costs  are  in¬ 
evitably  caused  by  the  higher  wages.  Suc¬ 
cess  by  the  sophist  in  creating  this  confusion/ 
permits  him  to  lead  us  to  a  second  mistaken 
conclusion.  He  then  explains  that  the  high¬ 
er  labor  costs  are  merely  an  offset  t c/the 
increase  in  productivity.  Therefore,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  did  not  create  an  increase 
in  costs  to  exceed  the  permissible/amount, 
i.e.,  the  amount  of  the  added  productivity. 
Using  this  final  fallacy  as  the /basis  of  his 
reasoning,  he  then  concludes /that  no  price 
increase  is  needed  to  compensate  the  in¬ 
vestor  for  the  increase  in  wages. 

I  cannot  avoid  observing  that  the  clever- 
ist  mathematician  cannot  produce  a  correct 
answer  to  a  problem/in  arithmetic  if  his 
original  assumption/  is  that  2  times  2 
equals  7.  Whatever  arithmetic  gym¬ 
nastics  are  employed  thereafter,  the  answer 
will  always  be  wrong,  in  like  manner,  the 
most  adept  deoeiver  cannot  establish  a  for¬ 
mula  reliant  ripon  the  relationship  of  cause 
and  effect  or  economic  forces  when  no  caus¬ 
al  relationship  exists  between  the  two.  Nor 
can  adroit  linguistic  legerdemain  vitiate  the 
existence  of  true  cause  and  effect  when 
they  ^re  present.  The  simple  facts  are  that 


the  higher  productivity  was  caused  by  the 
added  investment  and  was  in  no  way  caused 
by  or  related  to  labor’s  activities. 

If  we  assume  that  a  5-percent  increase 
in  productivity  were  caused  by  an  increase 
in  investment  of  exactly  6  percent  and  if,  in 
these  circumstances,  wages  were  increased  by 
an  amount  sufficient  to  absorb  the  increase 
in  productivity,  the  investor  would  receive 
nothing  for  his  added  investment.  In  such 
event,  labor  would  be  the  beneficiary  of 
something  to  which  it  made  no  contribu¬ 
tion  while  the  actual  creator  would  remain 
unrewarded.  A  windfall  to  one — confisca¬ 
tion  of  the  property  of  the  other. 

When  increased  capital  investment  in¬ 
creases  productivity,  the  cause  has  been  the 
increased  investment  and  the  effect  is  the 
greater  productivity.  In  these  circumstances 
we  cannot  conjure  up  any  causal  relationship 
between  this  enlargement  of  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  and  the  efforts  of  the  laborers.  Hence, 
attribution  of  this  increased  productivity  to 
justify  a  wage  increase  is  specious. 

By  employing  the  foregoing  economic  fan¬ 
tasy  Kennedy  dodged  the  right  of  the  steel 
companies  to  increase  prices  to  offset  in¬ 
creases  in  labor  benefits.  These  two  fac¬ 
tors  do  have  a  direct  causal  relationship. 

Increases  in  capital  invested  caused  in¬ 
creased  productivity.  Labor  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  in  any  substantial  way  to  this  in¬ 
crease  in  productivity  and  hence  it  has  no 
causal  relationship  therewith.  Increased, 
wages  Ndo  cause  increases  in  costs.  Whejl 
wages  g\up,  costs  increase.  No  Justification 
exists  to\divert  the  benefits  of  increased 
capital  investment  from  the  investor/  and 
transfer  therh  to  labor.  / 

RecognltionXnf  the  economic  factors  hav¬ 
ing  real  causal  Relationship  with  _/ach  other 
in  this  situationXdispels  the  confusion  and 
makes  the  real  issues  stand  out  in  bold  re¬ 
lief.  \  / 

To  the  extent  that\the  /Increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  created  by  added  investment  is 
transferred  to  labor  antrNdenied  to  the  in¬ 
vestor,  the  investor’s  additions  to  capital  are 
effectually  confiscate/  He\is  thereby  de¬ 
prived  of  the  benefits  of  the  productive  capa¬ 
city  of  his  property.  Stagnation,^ of  industry 
is  inevitable  when  the  fruits  anaVbenefits  of 
investment  are/subject  to  arbitrary  appro¬ 
priation  and  /thereby  taken  from  the  true 
owners  and  /warded  to  others.  No  wise  in¬ 
vestor  will/continue  to  increase  his  invest¬ 
ment  in  Property,  plant  or  equipment  if\he 
anticipated  return  therefrom  is  subject  No 
willfur  and  capricious  appropriation  by  su\ 
perv/iing  authority. 

The  issues  in  the  steel  dispute  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  in  a  confusing  man¬ 
ner  by  the  administration.  The  use  of  false 
grounds  to  obtain  public  acceptance  of  the 
propriety  of  a  wage  increase  is  political 
chicanery.  When  used  to  deny  the  right  to 
compensation  for  the  resultant  increase  in 
costs,  it  is  doubly  opprobrious. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  politicans  can  be 
and  should  be  statesmen.  I  also  believe  that 
occupancy  of  a  high  political  position  in  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  requires  the  highest 
degree  of  integrity,  honor  and  truthfulness. 
It  is  a  high  and  worthy  calling  where  great 
good  can  be  accomplished.  I  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  the  same  feeling  and  that  they  en¬ 
thusiastically  support  men  in  political  office 
when  they  possess  and  practice  the  basic 
virtues. 

I  cannot  believe  our  present  administra¬ 
tion  is  totally  incompetent.  I  therefore  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  obfusca¬ 
tion  of  issues,  having  direct  and  serious  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  economy  and  the  daily  lives  of 
each  of  us,  is  deliberate.  Would  that  it  were 
not  so. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  S.  Carlson. 
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SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  On  page  6  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  there  appears  section  7 
(e)  (1) ,  as  follows: 

(e)(1)  None  of  the  proration  established 
for  Cuba  under  section  202(c)(3)  for  any 
calendar  year  and  none  of  the  deficit  prora¬ 
tions  and  apportionments  for  Cuba  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by 
direct-consumption  sugar. 

The  bill  makes  provision  for  a  certain 
allocation,  including  10,000  tons  of  di¬ 
rect-consumption  sugar,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  sponsored  the 
amendment  in  the  Senate,  and  from  what 
he  understood  from  the  conferees,  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  allocation  of  that 
much  to  be  made  to  the  country  of  Ire¬ 
land.  The  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  whether  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  conferees,  in  the 
event  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  his 
behalf  or  that  of  the  President  wanted 
to  allocate,  under  the  authorization  for 
the  10,000  tons,  to  the  country  of  Ire¬ 
land,  the  language  setting  forth  the  au¬ 
thority  for  the  allocation  in  the  bill  is 
such  that  it  would  not  be  adversely  af¬ 
fected  or  denied  either  by  what  I  have 
just  read  or  by  any  other  section  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  conferees  that  Ireland 
should  be  eligible  for  this  allocation  of 
direct-consumption  sugar.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  that  this  should  not  be  defeated 
by  any  other  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  understands  that  the  chairman  of 
the  House  conferees  made  that  very  plain 
.on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  should  like, 
if  it  is  consistent  with  accuracy,  as  I 
understand  it  to  be,  to  have  made  per¬ 
fectly  clear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
understanding  of  the  Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  was  the 
understanding  of  the  Senate  conferees. 
I  believe  it  will  be  reflected  in  the  state¬ 
ment  on  the  House  side  by  the  chairman 
of  the  conferees  when  he  submitted  the 
report  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Incidentally, 
I  believe  it  should  be  stated  that  Ireland 
has  a  sugar  industry  and  produces  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  sugar. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  exports  sugar.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that 
point,  with  respect  to  Ireland? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  has  the 
floor? 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
fi’om  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  said 
that  Ireland  has  a  sugar  industry  and 
exports  sugar. 

Mr  KERR.  Yes. 

Mr!  FULBRIGHT.  Does  it  export  su¬ 
gar  which  it  produces? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  the  information 
I  have.  The  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  the  part  of  the  chairman 
of  the  managers  of  the  bill  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  that  was  to  the  effect  Ire¬ 
land  exported  in  the  nature  of  15,000 
tons  a  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
it  has  imported  50,000  tons  of  raw  sugar 
during  each  of  the  past  5  years? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am.  The  fact 
is  that  it  has  imported  that  amount  of 
sugar.  I  have  a  table  issued  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Sugar  Council  in  its  statis¬ 
tical  bulletin  dated  April  15,  1962.  Ire¬ 
land  has  imported  some  50,000  tons  of 
raw  sugar.  It  processes  this  sugar  and 
re-exports  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  understand  that  it  is 
exported  in  two  forms;  first,  in  manu¬ 
factured  products— candy,  and  so 
forth — and,  second,  in  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  has  exported  in  excess 
of  15,000  tons  a  year  of  refined  sugar. 
What  it  had  exported  or  imported  was 
not  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  when  he  offered  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  floor,  which  was  contained 
in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate.  My 
information  was  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  conferees  that  authority  for  the 
President  to  allocate  that  amount  of  a 
quota  of  direct  consumption  sugar  was 
retained  in  the  bill  by  the  conferees. 
That  was  the  statement  of  the  chairman 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  which  was  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  merely  confirmed  it  by 
asking  the  same  question  of  the  manager 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Much  has  been 
said  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
others  about  the  danger  of  Cuban  sugar. 
It  so  happens  that  Ireland  imported 
from  Cuba  in  1957,  9,754  tons;  in  1958, 
31,030  tons;  in  1959,  3,106  tons;  in  1960, 
20,167  tons. 

Her  principal  suppliers  have  been  Cuba 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Ireland 
does  not  have  an  excess  of  sugar. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  did  not  take  the  position  that  the 
production  of  sugar  originated  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  clarify 
the  Record,  I  gathered  that  from  the 
response  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
because  he  said  it  has  an  industry  and 
exports  sugar. 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes.  It  has  an  industry 
and  it  exports  sugar.  It  could  not  ex¬ 
port  it  without  an  industry  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  sugar  ex¬ 
ported  is  largely  that  which  comes  from 
Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
During  the  past  4  years  that  has  been 
the  situation.  I  think  the  Record  should 


show  it.  This  is  not  relief  that  is  being 
proposed  for  a  producing  country.  Ire¬ 
land  refines  and  reexports  sugar.  That 
is  what  happens. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  observations  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  are  perfectly 
pertinent.  I  am  neither  desirous  of  nor 
in  a  position  to  question  their  accuracy. 

I  was  only  making  legislative  history 
with  reference  to  the  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  in  connection  with  the  language 
of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
as  agreed  to  in  conference.  I  regret 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  does  not 
like  it.  However,  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  He  is  in  perfect  position  to 
argue  against  it.  I  wish  to  make  the 
record  clear  that  the  action  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  conferees  resulted  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  situation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  this  ought 
to  be  made  clear  on  the  record,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  reasoning,  if  any.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  it  was  allocated 
to  Ireland  any  more  than  it  was  allocated 
to  South  Africa.  I  have  not  heard  any 
reason  given  here  all  day. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  was  not  in  the  posture 
of  trying  to  satisfy  the  Senator’s  curi¬ 
osity  for  any  reason. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  giving  Ire¬ 
land  $1,600,000  in  sugar  purchases. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  at  all.  The  language 
in  the  bill  gives  the  President  the  au¬ 
thority  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  he  understands,  and  expects 
the  President  to  fully  understand. 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  follow  it;  but  he  is  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
general  rule,  I  am  opposed  to  having  the 
Senate  conferees  retreat  when  they  meet 
with  the  House;  but  in  this  case  their 
retreat  from  the  Senate  position — or 
their  advance  from  it — was,  I  think,  a 
commendable  one.  I  would  have  urged 
them  to  go  somewhat  further  in  making 
allocations  of  the  Cuban  quota  which  has 
been  withdrawn  from  that  country.  I 
said  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  last  week 
that  this  program  would  cause  us  trou¬ 
ble.  I  did  not  think  the  trouble  would 
arise  as  soon  as  it  has.  I  think  we  have 
evidence  today  that  the  only  unrealistic 
proposal  that  was  made  was  to  allocate 
a  certain  portion  of  the  sugar  that  we 
purchase  outside  the  United  States  to 
some  countries  and  pay  them  a  premium 
price,  and  then  turn  around  and  buy  the 
rest  of  our  supplies  at  what  is  called  the 
world  market,  which  really  does  not 
exist.  What  does  exist,  and  is  called  the 
world  market,  is  really  a  “dumping  mar¬ 
ket.” 

We  have  set  the  stage  for  future  trou¬ 
ble.  From  5  o’clock  to  7  o’clock  is  what 
might  be  called  the  hour  of  prophecy  in 
the  Senate,  so  I  will  prophesy:  We  will 
be  back  time  and  time  again  in  the 
course  of  the  next  2  years,  seeking  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  such  a  way 
as  to  meet  new  problems  and  crises  as 
they  arise. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
references  to  three  more  or  less  interna¬ 


tional  statements  concerning  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  sugar  in  international  trade.  The 
first  is  from  the  United  Nations  in  its 
sugar  report,  which  states: 

Sugar  exhibits  to  an  unusual  degree  the 
features  which  make  an  unregulated  market 
undesirable. 

The  second  reference  is  to  the  fact 
that  the  regulatory  mechanism  of  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement  has 
broken  down  because  of  Cuba’s  refusal 
to  abide  by  its  quota. 

Third,  under  the  agreement  made  at 
Punta  del  Este,  we  made  a  more  or  less 
formal  attempt  “to  find  a  quick  and 
lasting  solution  to  the  grave  problem 
created  by  excessive  price  fluctuations  in 
the  basic  exports  of  Latin  American 
countries  on  which  their  prosperity  so 
heavily  depends.” 

Ttitle  4  of  the  charter  deals  with  basic 
export  commodities  and  states: 

National  measures  affecting  commerce  in 
primary  products  should  be  directed  and 
applied  to — - 

***** 

2.  Avoid  market  instability: 

Therefore : 

A.  Importing  countries  should  *  *  *  be 
ready  to  support,  by  adequate  regulations, 
stabilization  programs  for  primary  products 
that  may  be  agreed  upon  with  producing 
countries. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  create  greater 
instability  than  that  which  already  exists 
in  the  international  market.  I  wish  the 
Senate  might  have  taken  more  time  to 
study  the  program,  and  that  we  might 
have  fulfilled  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
constitutional  resposibility  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate:  to  act  as  a  kind  of  check  upon  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
when  it  fails  to  meet  its  responsibility, 
particularly  in  matters  touching  upon 
international  relations;  and  along  with 
that,  to  act  as  a  check  in  giving  proper 
direction  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
sugar  bill  first  came  before  the  Senate, 

I  reluctantly  supported  it,  first,  because 
I  thought  it  was  a  much  better  bill  than 
the  iniquitous  measure  passed  by  the 
House,  which  at  that  time  seemed  the 
only  alternative;  and  second,  because  the 
Senate  bill  at  least  got  away  from  the 
logrolling  procedures  of  the  past  by 
establishing  out  of  the  Cuban  quota  a 
global  quota  which  could,  at  a  later  date, 
be  reassigned  to  a  free  and  democratic 
Cuba,  or  in  the  alternative  could  be  used 
to  support  the  democratic  governments 
and  economies  of  other  sugar-producing 
states  which  might  be  under  foreign  or 
domestic  totalitarian  pressures,  as,  for 
example,  the  Dominican  Republic- 
Something  has  been  and  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  about  the  needs  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Some  Sen¬ 
ators  think  they  are  substantial;  some 
think  otherwise.  My  own  view  is  that 
we  in  this  country  have  an  obligation  to 
support  the  new  democratic  government 
of  that  Republic  in  any  way  we  can.  The 
case  for  the  Dominican  Republic  is  well 
stated  in  an  article  entitled  “Dominicans 
Fear  Crisis  Over  Sugar,”  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  today,  July  2. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dominicans  Pear  Crisis  Over  Sugar — United 

States  Moves  To  Soften  Impact  of  Quota 

Cut — Senate  Due  To  Act  on  Slash  Today 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Washington,  July  1. — White  House  and 
State  Department  officials  worked  through¬ 
out  the  weekend  here  trying  to  avert  a  major 
crisis  in  U.S.  relations  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  over  this  country’s  new  sugar 
legislation. 

The  new  Sugar  Act,  approved  yesterday  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  scheduled 
for  Senate  action  tomorrow  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dominican  officials,  greatly  reduce 
their  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  Dominican  Government,  struggling  to 
carry  out  a  transition  to  democracy  and  to 
move  toward  basic  reforms  after  three  dec¬ 
ades  of  dictatorship,  fears  that  this  would 
lead  to  an  economic  collapse  and  a  political 
upheaval  that  would  favor  the  pro-Commu- 
nist  elements  in  the  country. 

Last  night  the  Dominican  Council  of  State 
issued  a  statement  in  Santo  Domingo  repeat¬ 
ing  its  earlier  intention  to  suspend  all  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  programs  in  the  country 
if  the  new  Sugar  Act  is  signed. 

The  Dominican  argument  is  that  if  the 
Republic  is  prevented  from  continuing  to 
earn  an  adequate  income  through  premium 
sugar  exports,  it  cannot  assume  the  burden 
of  accepting  loans  under  the  U.S.  aid  pro¬ 
gram  for  Latin  America. 

The  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  is  well  above  current  world 
market  prices.  But  by  selling  sugar  in  the 
United  States,  which  pays  a  premium  above 
world  prices,  the  Dominicans  are  assured  an 
income. 

While  the  Kennedy  administration  sought 
to  abolish  the  system  of  national  quotas  for 
sugar-producing  countries,  a  compromise 
worked  out  Friday  night  in  a  House-Senate 
conference  provided  for  payment  of  premi¬ 
ums  on  only  1,205,000  tons  of  imported  sugar. 
This  is  about  one-fourth  the  annual  foreign 
purchases  of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  the  premiums  would  be  re¬ 
duced  gradually  over  the  next  30  months. 

Under  the  compromise  version — the  House 
bill  had  maintained  in  full  the  national 
quotas — the  Dominican  Republic  would  be 
awarded  190,000  tons  annually,  or  95,000  tons 
for  the  second  half  of  1962. 

This  compares  with  476,000  tons  that  the 
Dominicans  exported  to  the  United  States 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  based  on  their 
permanent  quota  and  a  temporary  assign¬ 
ment  of  nearly  4,000  from  the  frozen  Cuban 
quota. 

AN  80 -PERCENT  SLASH 

In  practice,  therefore,  the  compromise  bill 
would  cut  the  Dominican  exports  to  this 
country  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  to 
about  20  percent  of  what  they  were  in  the 
first  half. 

The  big  temporary  assignment  from  the 
Cuban  quota  was  given  to  the  new  Domini¬ 
can  regime  last  January,  when  the  Council 
of  State  was  established,  as  a  gesture  de¬ 
signed  by  President  Kennedy  to  assist  the 
Caribbean  country  in  its  transition  toward 
democracy. 

Although  the  administration  has  made  it 
repeatedly  clear  to  the  Dominican  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  big  windfall  of  January  could 
not  be  a  permanent  allocation,  both  United 
States  and  Dominican  officials  recognize  now 
that  the  drastic  reduction  in  the  quota  will 
have  the  effect  of  pulling  the  rug  from  under 
the  new  regime. 

They  concede  that  the  loss  of  the  sugar 
revenues  would  more  than  nullify  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  $25  million  in  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  loans  already  granted  the  Dominican 
Republic. 


The  point  made  by  Dominican  officials — 
and  now  recognized  here — is  that  the  sharp 
and  sudden  cutting  of  the  quota  may  shatter 
all  the  efforts  to  lead  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  toward  democracy. 

After  the  last  remnants  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  late  Generalissimo  Rafael  Leonidas 
Trujillo  Molina  were  removed  from  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  in  January,  the  United 
States  saw  in  that  country  the  bright  prom¬ 
ise  of  establishing  a  vivid  contrast  between 
the  prosperity  of  a  democracy  there  and  the 
hardships  under  the  Communist  regime  in 
nearby  Cuba. 

DISCUSSIONS  DELAYED 

But  all  these  plans  ran  into  the  sugar  prob¬ 
lem,  and  a  major  crisis  in  relations  has 
developed  instead.  Although  the  adminis¬ 
tration  has  considered  a  global  quota  sys¬ 
tem — removing  the  premiums  and  the  na¬ 
tional  quotas — since  last  August,  no  effort 
was  made  until  the  last  moment  to  discuss 
the  situation  with  Dominican  officials. 

Dominican  officials  believe  that  if  the 
United  States  had  reviewed  the  problem  with 
them  some  time  ago,  it  may  have  been 
possible  to  work  out  quietly  some  method  of 
phasing  out  the  Dominican  sugar  from  the 
premium  market  while  assisting  the  coun¬ 
try,  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  in 
programs  for  diversifying  its  economy. 

But  no  such  conferences  were  held  until 
after  a  political  crisis  developed  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  2  weeks  ago  when  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  issued  its  list 
of  quotas,  reducing  considerably  the  Domini¬ 
can  share  of  the  U.S.  market. 

While  the  Dominicans  were  protesting  the 
House  bill,  the  new  compromise  version  hit 
them  even  harder. 

Only  early  last  week  did  planning  begin 
here  in  earnest  on  how  to  assist  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  after  the  realization  spread  in 
the  administration  that  the  Dominican  situ¬ 
ation  was  a  special  case  affecting  the  U.S. 
national  interest. 

With  the  Senate  vote  on  the  compromise 
bill  slated  for  tomorrow,  high-ranking  offi¬ 
cials  held  urgent  conferences  all  day  yester¬ 
day  and  today.  They  sought  to  present  the 
Dominican  Government  with  acceptable  pro¬ 
posals  on  shoring  up  its  economy  in  the  light 
of  the  blow  that  would  be  dealt  the  Republic 
by  the  sugar  legislation. 

PLAN  GIVEN  DOMINICAN  GROUP 

Tentative  proposals  were  communicated  to 
a  Dominican  delegation,  headed  by  Finance 
Minister  Ramon  Caceres,  which  returned  to 
Santo  Domingo  today. 

Officials  agreed  that  speed  was  essential,  to 
avert  the  possibility  that  approval  of  the 
legislation  might  lead  to  a  political  explo¬ 
sion  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  forcing 
what  is  an  essentially  pro-U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  a  hard  nationalistic  atti¬ 
tude. 

The  confusion  surrounding  the  sugar  leg¬ 
islation  caused  additional  foreign  policy 
problems  today  when  Argentine  Ambassador 
Roberto  Alemann  protested  that  a  10,000- 
ton  quota  for  his  country,  granted  under  the 
House  bill,  was  eliminated  from  the  compro¬ 
mise  bill.  Argentina  has  never  had  a  quota. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  have  now  returned  with  a 
conference  report  which,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  is  not  much  better  than  the  House 
bill.  I  say  again  that  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  did  their  very  best.  I  com¬ 
mend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  for  his  efforts. 
However,  the  difficulty  is  that  the  House 
has  been  adamant  on  sugar  legislation 
for  many  a  long  year,  and  it  has  become 
almost  customary  for  the  Senate  to  yield 
to  the  House  on  the  ground  that  if  we  did 
not  yield,  there  would  be  no  bill,  and 
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what  has  been  described  in  the  argument 
today  as  chaos  would  be  perpetuated. 

I  regret  that  the  conventional  argu¬ 
ment  has  again  taken  hold.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  conference  report  perpetu¬ 
ates  the  logrolling  deals  under  which 
23  countries,  12  of  them  for  the  first 
time,  are  given  a  share  of  the  American 
market  at  the  premium  price;  and  this 
allocation  is  made,  although  this  is 
clearly  a  matter  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
not  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  not  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  but  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

I  hope  very  much  that  when  another 
sugar  bill  comes  before  the  Senate,  as 
in  due  course  it  will,  the  part  which 
deals  with  foreign  quotas  wil  be  referred 
by  the  parliamentarians  of  both  bodies 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations;  and  that  if  it  is  not  so 
referred,  we  in  the  respective  bodies  will 
see  to  it  that  those  two  committees  pass 
upon  the  bill  in  the  interest  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  before  it  is  brought  to  the 
floor  of  either  body  for  a  vote. 

I  point  out  that  such  a  procedure  is 
frequently  followed  in  connection  with 
other  proposed  legislation.  I  recall 
that  in  our  efforts  to  have  the  Delaware 
River  compact  passed  in  the  Senate  last 
year,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  meas¬ 
ure  run  the  gauntlet,  first,  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  then  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works,  and  finally  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs.  We  succeeded  in  jumping  all 
those  hurdles,  and  the  bill  was  passed. 

I  think  we  could  ask  that  a  bill  dealing 
with  sugar  quotas,  but  which  vitally  af¬ 
fects  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  required  to  jump  at 
least  two  hurdles,  instead  of  only  one. 
I  raise  the  question  whether  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  has  any  legitimate 
interest  in  the  bill;  whether  it  is  not  a 
question  for  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Why  should  w.e  not 
take  a  close  and  careful  look  at  our  rules 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  com¬ 
mittees,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  Committee  on  Finance  has  not,  over 
the  years,  acquired  a  jurisdiction  which 
was  never  intended  at  the  time  the  rules 
were  originally  adopted? 

The  bill  has  fixed  quotas  as  a  result 
of  no  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  either  of  the  congressional 
committees  charged  with  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  matters  of  foreign  policy.  When 
we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  as  sensi¬ 
tive  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  as 
the  allocation  of  sugar  quotas,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  should  have 
the  same  broad  powers  over  sugar  as  I 
hope  we  are  about  to  give  him  over 
other  segments  of  world  trade. 

This  serious  threat  to  the  intelligent 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  is  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  unjustified  increase  in 
the  share  of  the  domestic  market  re¬ 
served  for  high  cost  beet  and  cane  sugar 
producers  in  the  South  and  the  West. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  no 
interest  in  increasing  the  price  of  sugar. 
The  interest  of  the  more  than  11  mil¬ 
lion  people  of  our  Commonwealth  is  in 
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lower,  not  higher,  prices  for  sugar.  There 
are  occasions  when  a  Senator  must 
think  of  the  national  interest,  even  if 
his  vote  may  not  be  popular  at  home. 
But  this,  I  submit,  is  not  such  an  occa¬ 
sion.  This  bill,  I  argue,  is  not  in  the 
national  interest.  It  is  definitely  op¬ 
posed  to  the  interest  of  all  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians,  because  we  want  lower — not 
higher — sugar  prices. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  conference  report,  in 
the  hope  that  after  further  consideration 
a  bill  more  in  the  public  interest  can  be 
passed. 

It  is  said  that  we  must  have  this  bill 
immediately,  lest  the  country  be  flooded 
with  cheap  sugar,  since  the  present  act 
which  maintains  the  support  prices  has 
expired.  But,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  this  would  be  something  far  short 
of  a  catastrophe.  The  long-range  dam¬ 
age  which  this  measure  would  do  to  our 
foreign  policy  far  outweighs  any  short- 
range  harm  to  the  artificial  domestic 
support  price  of  sugar  which  would  result 
from  postponing  enactment  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  until  we  can  get  a  decent  bill. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  has 
not  told  us  why  it  has  abandoned  its 
original  opposition  to  the  conference  re¬ 
port — an  opposition  which  was  widely 
circulated  as  late  as  this  morning.  I 
hope  that  on  further  consideration  the 
President  will  decide  to  veto  this 


measure.  .  _ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  conference  report. 
However,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  highly 
commend  the  conferees  for  obtaining  the 
best  possible  bill  from  the  conference, 
under  all  the  circumstances  which  pre¬ 
vailed. 

For  a  number  of  years  at  about  this 
time  of  the  year  I  have  been  subjected 
to  the  proposition  that  time  is  running 
out,  and  that  unless  we  act  at  once, 
irreparable  damage  will  be  caused  the 
country.  Each  year  for  the  last  several 
years,  at  about  June  27  or  June  26,  there 
hurriedly  comes  before  this  body  a  sugar 
bill  which  requires  passage  by  midnight 
of  June  30. 

I  wish  to  be  free  in  the  exercise  of  my 
judgment,  without  having  presented  to 
me  the  argument  that  unless  I  act  at 
once,  irreparable  damage  will  come  to 
the  Nation.  I  cannot  understand  how  it 
is  that  this  annual,  identical  coincidence 
occurs— that  the  sugar  bill  comes  to  us 
at  a  late  hour,  making  it  impossible 
for  the  Senate  to  exercise  its  voluntary, 
independent  judgment. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  very 
structure  of  this  allocation  of  quotas  to 
different  nations  of  the  world  creates  a 
flood  of  lobbyists  who  not  only  are  prom¬ 
ised  fixed  fees,  but  also  are  promised 
contingent  fees,  dependent  upon  their 
success  in  procuring  for  their  principals 
assignments  of  sugar  sales.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  in  the  position  of  subscribing 
to  what  I  saw  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was 
placed  on  my  desk,  about  the  inordinate 
fees — contingent  and  otherwise — -being 
earned  by  those  who  have  come  before 
the  committees  to  present  the  cause  of 
the  nations  who  are  so  frantically  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  assignment  of  quotas. 


At  one  time  I  taught,  in  law  school,  the 
subject  of  agency;  and  I  recall  that  there 
is  a  principle  of  law  that  whenever  an 
agent  is  hired,  on  the  basis  of  a  contin¬ 
gent  fee,  to  procure  the  performance  of 
an  act  by  an  executive  public  official  or 
by  a  legislative  body,  that  arrangement 
is  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  is  in¬ 
valid. 

In  connection  with  the  measure  before 
us,  we  cannot  reach  into  the  private 
agreements  on  a  contingent  basis  which 
have  been  made  by  various  countries 
with  special  agents  to  procure  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  pending  measure.  But  I  will 
not  by  my  vote  indirectly  and  impliedly 
give  approval  to  this  nefarious  practice. 

I  will  vote  against  this  measure,  if  on  no 
other  basis  than  the  fact  that  these 
countries  should  be  told  that  we  do  not 
subscribe  to  such  procedure. 

To  the  nations  which  rely  upon  their 
ambassadors,  I  express  commendation, 
and  if  I  could  have  my  way,  I  would  give 
them  special  benefits  because  of  that 

very  fact.  ,  , 

Next,  Mr.  President,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  foreign  relations,  our  country 
should  be  able — without  the  involve¬ 
ments  and  entanglements  whic£  will 
come  from  the  creation  of  these  new  as-? 
signments  of  quotas,  and  I  understand 
that  there  are  to  be  12  of  them — to  deal 
freely  with  Cuba,  if  and  when  Castro  no 
longer  is  there.  But  through  this  pro- 
gram  of  assigning  quotas  now,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  efforts  to  mollify  the  assign¬ 
ments,  the  problem  of  dealing  with  Cuba 
in  the  event  Castro  no  longer  is  there 
will  become  more  complicated. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  the  confer¬ 
ees  for  what  was  done;  I  think  they roid 
a  superlative  job.  But  I  still  believe  that 
the  allocations  to  individual  nations  are 
not  helpful  to  the  United  States.  They 
throw  a  cloud  upon  what  is  happening 
in  the  other  body  and  what  is  happening 
in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  want  lobbyists  to 
laugh  while  I  am  voting  to  give  approval 
to  what  has  been  done.  From  my  stand¬ 
point,  I  notify  them  that  the  moment 
they  appear  on  the  basis  of  contingent 
fees  that  very  act  will  stamp  their  con¬ 
duct  and  the  conduct  of  their  principals 
as  improper,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
promise  to  take  not  more  than  1  minute; 
but  ‘I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who  was  one  of 
the  conferees,  that  I  hope  he  recog¬ 
nizes— as  I  do— that  on  page  4  of  the  re¬ 
port  there  is  a  provision  that  special 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  following  language  appears: 

In  authorizing  the  purchase  and  importa¬ 
tion  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries  und 
this  paragraph.,  special  consideration  shall 
S  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
believe  that  language  was  written  in 
carefully,  prayerfully,  and  purposely; 
and  does  he  not  agree  that  we  do  intend 
that  special  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  these  countries? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  that  is 
definitely  intended;  and  it  is  hoped  by 


those  who  wrote  this  report,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  agreed  to  it  in  the  confer¬ 
ence,  that  this  measure  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  such  away  that  those  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be 
preferred — if  that  can  be  done — in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  purchases  of  sugar,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  our  historic  sources 
of  offshore  sugar;  and  also  we  want  con¬ 
sideration  given  in  this  connection,  inso¬ 
far  as  possible,  to  countries  which  have 
been  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  On  that  point, 
the  House  conferees  may  say  that  the 
House  is  very  anxious  to  protect  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  purchased  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  and  that  therefore  we 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  do  this  for 
those  countries,  if  that  is  at  all  possible. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  ,  and 
I  think  he  also  agrees  that  this  consider¬ 
ation  should  be  given. 

For  myself,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  hope 
it  will  be  given,  because  these  countries 
have  been  our  historic  sources  of  our 
offshore  sugar,  and  they  have  also  been 
purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities.  So  I  believe  they  certainly  should 
be  given  this  special  consideration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  I  hope 
the  State  Department  will  take  steps  to 
see  to  it  that  such  special  consideration 
is  given. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be  sus¬ 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson ] ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr  Pastore]  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Smith]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama  would  vote  “yea,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall  and 
Mr.  Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  ,  the  Senators  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton],  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Boggs]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  also  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Boggs]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

[No.  110  Leg.] 

YEAS— 54 


Randolpn 

Stennis 

Wiley 

Robertson 

Symington 

Williams,  N.J. 

Scott 

Talmadge 

Yarborough 

Smith,  Maine 

Thurmond 

NAYS— 12 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Case 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Clark 

Lausche 

Proxmire 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Bartlett 

Ervin 

Murphy 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Gore 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Gruening 

Pell 

Butler 

Hart 

Prouty 

Capehart 

Hartke 

Russell 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Saltonstall 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Magnuson 

Smith,  Mass. 

Church 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Morton 

Tower 

Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bush 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 


Dworshak 

Ellender 

Engle 

Fong 

Hayden 

Hickey 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Keating 


Kerr 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con¬ 
ference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agree^ to. 

IMPORTATION  OF  ADULT 
HONEY  BEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous,  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1530,  H.R.  8050,  to  amend  the  act 
relating  to  the  importation  of  adult 
honey  bees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill, 
will  be  stated  by  title  fo\the  informatior 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.XA  bill  (H/ 
8050)  to  amend  the  act  relating  to  /the 
importation  of  adult  honey  bees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERS.  Is /there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 'Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  th&  S&pate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Resident,’ 
offer  the  amendment  which  J  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  statec 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate.  / 

The  Legislative  Cle/k.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed, To  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  i!02(c)  (4)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  “(A)”  after/“(4)  ”,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  ti/e  following  new  subpara¬ 
graph  : 

(B)  Of  the  Quantity  authorized  for  pur¬ 
chase  and  importation  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  President  is  authorized  to  allocate 
to  countries  Within  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
for  the  six-fnonth  period  ending  December 
31,  1962,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  not 
exceeding/ln  the  aggregate  75,000  short  tons, 
and  for  /he  calendar  years  1963  and  1964, 
an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  in  /he  aggregate  150,000  short  tons.” 

(bisection  202(e)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
sugar  exported  by  any  foreign  country  to 


the  United  States  to  fill  any  allocation  majfle 
to  it  under  subsection  (c)  (3)  (C) .” 

(c)  Section  207(e)(2)  of  such  Act /  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof/  the 
following  new  sentence:  “The  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  Alloca¬ 
tion  made  to  a  foreign  country  undfer  sec¬ 
tion  202(c)(3)(C).” 

(d)  Section  213  of  such  Act,  as  /mended, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “(4)”  ea/h  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  (a)  and/(b)  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  7(4)  (A)”; 

(2)  by  striking  out  “paragraph  (3)  of  sec¬ 
tion  202(c)”  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  thereof  and  in/erting  in  lieu 
thereof  “paragraphs  (3)  arid  (4)  (B)  of  sec¬ 
tion  202(c)”;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  “/4)  ”  each  place  it 
appears  in  the  first  semence  of  subsection 
(c)  thereof  and  inser/ing  in  lieu  thereof 
“(4)  (A)”. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  effectiv/  as  if  they  were  enacted 
as  a  part  of  H.R.  l/l54  entitled  “An  Act  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended”.  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  second  session. 

Several  Sei/ators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  title  of  the  bill,  I 
should  luce  to  make  an  explanation  of 
the  proposed  amendment.  First,  I  yield 
to  the/Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr/  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  correctly 
understand  the  amendment.  If  I  cor- 
re/tly  understand  it,  it  would  restore  to 
ie  basic  quotas  150,000  tons  of  sugar 
for  foreign  producers  and  deduct  that 
'amount  from  the  so-called  global  quotas. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct; 
from  the  global  quotas. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  From 
the  global  quotas.  If  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  mathematics,  assuming  the 
Senate  adopts  the  amendment  and  the 
bill  is  enacted,  we  shall  have  established 
permanent  basic  quotas  of  7,000  tons 
more  than  Mr.  Cooley  proposed  or  than 
was  provided  for  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  at  all  cer¬ 
tain  about  the  figure.  If  the  proposal 
;re  adopted,  it  would  operate  on  the 
sa'hae  basis  as  is  operative  with  respect 
to  other  countries  which  have  been  given 
quotas  under  the  conference  report 
which 'the  Senate  just  considered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I 
understand  the  situation,  the  conferees 
took  143, 000i  tons  out  of  the  permanent, 
basic  quotastassigned  under  the  Cooley 
bill  and  addecLthat  amount  to  the  global 
quotas.  This  proposal  would  take  150,000 
tons  from  the  global  quotas  and  put  it 
back  'in  the  basicNauotas  column.  The 
net  result  would  be,  alter  all  this  debate, 
premium  payments  \n  another  7,000 
tons. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  i\always  accept 
the  Senator’s  word. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  circumstances  I  wonder  if  adminis¬ 
tration  officials  who  denounced  the 
Cooley  bill  do  not  now  owe  the\gentle- 
man  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  an 
apology.  I  cannot  support  this  proppsal. 
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for  at  this  time  the  local  public  agency  has 
the  land  itself  as  security  for  performance 
^of  contract  obligations  by  the  redeveloper, 
for  should  we  expect  a  developer  to  wait 
patiently  while  the  public  agency  takes  its 
time  in  performing  the  necessary  functions 
in  making  the  land  available. 

I  am.  thinking  particularly  of  the  install¬ 
ment  ofNsite  improvements  that  are  essential 
to  the  project.  I  have  found  that  some 
public  agencies  have  a  very  cavalier  attitude 
toward  sucn\items  as  paving  of  streets  and 
installation  or\sewers — items  that  obviously 
are  essential  to\he  functioning  of  the  proj¬ 
ect.  A  redevelopin'  must  naturally  wait  for 
these  to  be  instafied  before  he  can  begin 
his  construction,  or  rn  some  instances,  before 
he  can  start  renting  hie  apartments  or  stores. 
Waiting  is  costly  for  \he  developer.  It  is 
costly  and  means  that  He  is  not  able  to  use 
his  capital  profitably  during  this  period. 
Time  is  something  that  public  agencies  seem 
more  willing  to  waste  tha\  does  private 
enterprise. 

Another  difference  in  viewpoint  is  design 
itself.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  feel  that  we  have 
an  urban  renewal  obligation  to  experiment 
in  many  ways  with  new  housing  typbs,  new 
site  plans,  and  various  financing  techniques. 
We  must  rely  upon  the  private  redeveloper 
to  undertake  these  experiments.  But  the 
builder  is  reluctant,  naturally,  to  risk  hi 
money  in  experimenting  with  a  relatively 
untried  new  type  of  housing,  or  a  new  ar¬ 
rangement  of  housing  on  the  site.  He  knows 
also  that  doing  something  different  means 
running  into  more  difficulty  all  along  the 
line.  Consequently,  he  must  be  persuaded — 
and  he  will  not  be  persuaded  if  the  objec¬ 
tives  in  new  design  set  by  the  redevelopment 
agency  becomes  more  difficult  to  achieve  be¬ 
cause  of  obstacles  created  by  other  bureauc¬ 
racies. 

Thus,  the  private  developer  must  have  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  all  local  public 
officials.  For  instance,  new  ideas  in  design 
generally  mean  something  different  from  the 
standard  controls  found  in  zoning  ordi¬ 
nances.  Whoever  administers  the  zoning 
oridnance  must  have  some  sympathy  for 
the  new  approach.  If  the  developer  is  to 
stick  his  neck  out,  so  should  the  city.  In 
accepting  new  and  different  concepts  from 
those  that  have  governed  city  development 
for  the  past  30  years. 

So  here,  in  recognizing  the  difference  in 
viewpoint  and  working  to  achieve  its  public 
objectives,  the  public  agency  must  take  posi¬ 
tive  action  to  assure  the  developer — who  may 
be  a  reluctant  participant — that  what  is 
being  proposed  and  supported  by  the  loc; 
public  agency  will  also  receive  all  of" 
neccessary  governmental  approvals.  / 

And  certainly  there  is  a  difference  iryeiew 
point  on  social  objectives.  The  /public 
agency  will  often  feel  strongly  that  urban 
renewal  should  achieve  certain  b/sic  social 
objectives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  developer 
may  be  somewhat  reluctant  to  jeopardize  his 
investment  in  trying  to  meek  social  objec¬ 
tives  that  have  not  proved  .easy  to  achieve. 
Integration  is  obviously  jl  social  objective 
that  may  create  concern  for  the  redeveloper, 
and  yet  its  achievement  is  essential.  There 
is  an  obligation  on  th/  public  agency  to  ac¬ 
quire  all  the  information  possible  and  to 
work  with  the  developer  and  local  groups 
to  make  sure  that  the  public  objectives  are 
understood,  and/  that  the  resources  of  the 
entire  commuiuty  are  mustered  in  support 
of  these  social  objectives.  Certainly,  we  can¬ 
not  rely  exclusively  upon  the  redeveloper  to 


erating  when  he  starts  to  rent  or  sell.  The 
school  board  or  the  city,  on  the  other  hand, 
frequently  takes  the  position  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  public  money  to  build  a  school  until 
large  numbers  of  children  are  clamoring  to 
attend  it.  Here  we  have  the  anomaly  of 
either  (1)  a  housing  development  with  no 
school  or  (2)  a  school  with  no  housing  de¬ 
velopment— to  take  the  most  extreme  posi¬ 
tions. 

Here  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  the 
viewpoint  of  the  developer  is  in  the  greater 
public  Interest  than  the  viewpoint  expressed 
by  some  public  agencies. 

In  renewing  our  wornout  slum  areas,  it 
is  essential  to  establish  a  new  character. 
Families  with  children  must  be  persuaded 
to  move  to  the  project  area.  There  must  be 
strong  attractions.  The  attraction  of  rea¬ 
sonable  rents  and  sales  prices,  locations  and 
designs  are  basic — but,  insufficient.  Mother 
wants  to  make  sure  that  her  children  will 
have  a  conveniently  located  and  well- 
equipped  school  to  attend. 

I  think  the  southwest  Washington  rede¬ 
velopment  project  with  its  Amidon  School 
provides  an  excellent  example  of  the  wisdom 
of  developing  a  new  school  and  a  good 
school  early  in  the  redevelopment  process. 
The  apartments  and  houses  being  rented^ 
and  sold  in  the  southwest  area  are  now 
vertised  as  being  within  the  district  of  t 
new  school.  This  has  become  a  selling  Mint 
y  the  developer  and  has  been  an  important 
ctor  in  making  southwest  Washington  such 
a  success. 

Cme  other  item  that  I  would  likfe  to  refer 
to  isAiming.  The  public  agency/is  natural¬ 
ly  anxious  to  get  construction  underway,  but 
at  timess.it  appears  as  though,  even  with 
the  money,  it  may  be  costmg  him,  the  re¬ 
developer  ik  not  acting  With  the  greatest 
possible  speed.  Here  I /reel  that  the  ap¬ 
parent  difference  in  viewpoint  is  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  reai^-fop/ it  should  be  to  the 
basic  interest  ofN?/th  to  get  construction 
underway  prompt wC  The  redeveloper  will 
ordinarily  be  anxiotra.  to  initiate  construc¬ 
tion.  However  it  may\n  some  instances  be 
a  shortrun  bejfefit  to  toe  developer  to  drag 
his  feet  because  he  may  \e  busy  elsewhere, 
or  he  may  iiot  have  the  frdnt  money  avail¬ 
able  immediately  and  so  \ishes  a  post 
ponemeWx. 

Here/l  feel  that  the  developer  cannot  be 
accopunodated.  Here  it  is  essentnd  that  the 
agreement  between  public  agency\and  the 
redeveloper  be  very  specific  and  that  the 
.nalties  for  nonperformance  or  inadequate 
performance  be  clearly  stated  and  actVmlly 
invoked  by  a  public  agency.  We  cannot  per¬ 
mit  developers  to  delay  activities  at  the  e: 
pense  of  the  community’s  interest  in  promp 
development. 

One  other  difference  in  viewpoint  concerns 
the  kind  of  Investor.  I  am  referring  to  the 
public  interest  in  having  a  long-term  in¬ 
vestor  as  a  redeveloper.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  the  way  in  which  private  enterprise  nor¬ 
mally  builds  office  buildings  and  housing  de¬ 
velopments.  Our  experience  has  been  with 
the  entrepreneur  developer  who  has  a  small 
amount  of  equity  and  an  interest  in  using 
that  equity  to  create  a  capital  asset — con¬ 
structing  an  office  building  or  apartment 
house  and  selling  it  for  a  capital  gain  when 
it  is  providing  sufficient  income.  This  is  the 
standard  entrepreneural  operation  and  has 
created  most  of  our  postwar  building. 

However,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  city 
and  public  agency  to  have  an  investor  who 
looks  upon  this  investment  as  a  long-term 
investment.  When  an  investor  knows  he  is 


I  think  we  are  going  through  someth! 
of  a  revolution  in  investment  in  redev^ip- 
ment  and  that  this  is  due  in  part  tar  the 
realities  of  a  situation.  Redevelopment 
projects  by  their  very  nature  generally  take 
longer  to  rent  up;  it  takes  some  time  to  build 
up  the  character  of  an  area.  I /think  that 
some  of  our  early  investors  wh/ started  out 
as  basic  “get-in  get-out”  investors  have  had 
to  become  of  necessity  long-term  investors. 
They  haven’t  been  able  to/get  out  because 
they  haven’t  been  able  to/sell  their  property 
for  what  they  would  like  to  make  out  of  it. 

I  think  we  are  now  .Attracting  the  longer 
term  investor.  As  y  meet  with  and  talk 
to  new  developers/coming  into  urban  re¬ 
newal,  I  find  that/their  interest  seems  to  be 
more  in  the  loijg  term  rather  than  in  the 
short  term. 

These,  it  sterns  to  me,  are  the  basic  dif¬ 
ferences  in /viewpoint  between  the  redevel¬ 
oper  and  t he  public  agency.  They  are  dif¬ 
ferences  /that  shouldn’t  be  disturbing,  since 
they  are  only  natural  in  the  way  our  public- 
private  system  works.  On  the  whole  we 
have/  been  fortunate  in  attracting  the  kind 
6f/ developers  we  have.  Basically  their 
shes  and  objectives  appear  to  be  in  accord 
ith  those  of  public  agencies.  Naturally,  in 
the  achievement  of  these  objectives  their 
viewpoints  differ  at  times  from  that  of  the 
public  agency.  On  the  whole,  however,  I 
think  that  these  differences  have  been  re¬ 
solved  without  compromising  the  objectives 
of  the  public  agency  or  the  objectives  of  the 
renewal  program. 

However,  even  though  the  experience  has 
been  relatively  good  and  we  seem  to  have 
developed  this  new  kind  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration  approach  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  public  and  private  and  the  way  in 
which  the  public  selects  a  developer,  I  feel 
it  is  essential  to  continue  to  recognize  that 
there  are  differences  in  viewpoints  and  that 
we  must  be  specific  in  providing  systems 
for  resolving  those  differences. 

We  must  always  keep  in  mind  what  Hous¬ 
ing  Administrator  Robert  C.  Weaver  recently 
said:  “We  are  concerned  not  simply  with 
building  and  investment.  It  is  what  we 
build,  where  we  build,  and  for  whom  we 
build  that  is  important.  It  is  what  we  do 
about  the  communities  we  have  already 
built  that  will  shape  the  opportunities,  the 
living  standards,  and  the  business  growth 
of  the  American  town  and  city.” 

No  developer  should  come  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  unless  he  really  recognizes  that  the 
public  objectives  must  be  achieved.  And  at 
the  same  time  no  public  agency  should  go 
into  this  program  without  recognizing  that 
certain  elements  are  essential  if  private 
enterprise  is  to  be  able  to  function  in  its 
ole  in  enabling  the  public  agency  to  achieve 
i^  public  objectives. 

esident  Kennedy  has  pointed  out  that 
“Th\unfinished  business  of  our  society  still 
lies  stretching  before  us.”  He  was  referring 
to,  among  other  things,  the  great  task  of 
rebuilding  our  cities.  In  this  unfinished 
task  we  ne^d  the  energy,  ingenuity,  and  co¬ 
operation  ok  private  enterprise  as  well  as 
public  agencies.  And  it  is  urban  renewal 
that  has  opened  up  ways  of  cooperation,  to 
make  our  cities  tag  centers  of  vigor,  industry, 
and  culture. 


NEED  FOR  NEW 
AMERICA! 


_ _ _  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr. 
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“Sessional  intent  has  remained  un¬ 
changed. 

However,  with  the  passage  of  Execu¬ 
tive  Chtfer  No.  10582,  December  17,  1954, 
the  whole  implementation  of  the  act 
has  been\ltered.  This  order  attempted 
to  set  uniform  standards  for  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  act.  Its  most  important  fea¬ 
tures  are:  Fn^t,  the  procuring  agency 
may  give  the  domestic  bidder  a  prefer¬ 
ence  differential  pf  6  percent  of  the  for¬ 
eign  bid,  or  10  pWcent  if  exclusive  of 
applicable  duties  and  all  costs  after 
arrival  in  the  United  States ;  second,  ma¬ 
terials  are  considered  foreign  if  the  cost 
of  the  foreign  component  is  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  costxff  all  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  material.  The  procuring 
agency  (a)  may  reject  any  bid  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  national  interest,  and\b)  may 
reject  a  foreign  bid  in  any  situation  in 
which  the  domestic  supplier  offering  the 
lowest  price  for  furnishing  the  desired 
materials  undertakes  to  produce  substan-' 
tially  all  of  such  material  in  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment.  The  prefer-'' 
ential  treatment  for  areas  of  substan¬ 
tial  unemployment  was  doubled  to  12 
percent  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  in  1955  and  generally  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  since  that  date. 

Let  me  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
price  differential  under  the  Buy  Ameri¬ 
can  Act  is  too  small  under  present  world 
economic  conditions.  Today  our  indus¬ 
tries  must  comply  with  a  host  of  Fed¬ 
eral  acts  which  materially  increase  costs 
of  production  in  comparison  with  such 
costs  for  foreign  industries.  Other  na¬ 
tions  frequently  do  not  have  such 
stringent  laws  as  we  do.  American  wages 
are  four  to  nine  times  more  than  those 
of  our  competitors.  This  more  than 
compensates  for  our  lower  materials  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Recently,  the  Navy  announced  the 
purchase  of  nearly  $500,000  worth  of 
German  steel  to  be  used  in  fabrication 
of  our  Polaris  submarines.  This  action 
had  been  approved  by  the  head  of  Navy 
Material,  Vice  Adm.  George  Beardsley 
and  Adm.  Ralph  K.  Jones,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ships.  I  would  not  censor  these  offi¬ 
cers  because  they  rigidly  and  properly 
applied  the  Buy  American  Act  to  this 
purchase  which  had  been  bid  at  approxi¬ 
mately  30  percent  less  than  competing/ 
bids  from  U.S.  firms.  / 

The  reasons  for  the  low  bid  may/ be 
a  matter  of  dispute.  But,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  any  dispute  on  the  need 
to  face  economic  realities  and  /o  do  so 
rapidly.  I  think  it  ineumbenj/upon  the 
administration  to  raise  the/preference 
differential  to  more  realistic/ levels  which 
would  assist  our  own  economy. 

Originally,  the  Buy  American  Act  es¬ 
tablished  a  price  differential  of  25  per¬ 
cent  which  was  adequate  to  permit 
American  firms  to  /ompete  with  foreign 
businesses  for  Government  contracts. 
When  Executive  Order  No.  10582— 
1954— changed-  the  differential  as  I  have 
^scribed,  in  many  areas,  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  American  bids  competing  suc¬ 
cessfully  ,.with  foreign  bids  became  vir¬ 
tually  impossible.  Perhaps  with  world 
economic  conditions  of  1954  such  action 
was  pecessary,  as  a  temporary  measure 


to  help  foreign  nations  rebuild  their 
economies,  but  today’s  situation  is  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  is  such  that  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  alleviate  it. 

Today  we  have  more  unemployment 
than  most  nations.  Our  annual  growth 
rate  is  below  that  of  any  other  major  in¬ 
dustrialized  nation — ranging  from  8.5  to 
3.1  per  cent — except  the  United  King¬ 
dom — 2.6  percent.  We  have  become  a 
low-investment  country;  in  relation  to 
the  11  major  industrial  nations,  we 
stand  third  from  the  bottom.  Although 
not  the  primary  consideration,  import 
competition  is  a  significant  factor  in  our 
failure  to  keep  pace  economically  with 
other  nations.  One  segment  of  this 
competition  is  for  goods  purchased  by 
the  Government. 

When  our  Govermnent  purchases 
from  foreign  concerns  with  a  6-percent 
differential,  it  may  seem  that  money  has 
been  saved.  But,  as  studies  have  shown, 
such  is  not  always  the  case.  Although 
the  computations  are  too  complex  to 
'Cite,  estimates  indicate  that  the  Federal 
and  States  taxes  alone  on  a  $100,000  or- 
deXwould  be  $15,449  or  more  than  twice 
the  sorcalled  saving  to  the  Government,, 
If  one\were  to  trace  through  the  second 
spending  cycle,  the  total  taxes  generated 
amount  Co  $36,014  or  a  36  percent  return 
on  the  original  outlay.  Of  cou/se,  I 
realize  that  some  of  this  disparity  would 
be  compensated  for  by  import  duties,  but 
that,  in  my  opinion,  would /oe  a  very 
minor  consideration.  / 

In  some  industries,  Government  pur¬ 
chases  constitute  5(\perofcnt  or  more  of 
total  sales.  Many  are/relatively  small; 
the  hydraulic  turbinf/mdustry,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  annual/  average  domestic 
bookings  over  the  list  10  Wars  of  about 
$27  million.  Ov^r  ,vthe  samb  period  the 
Government  ha/purchased  about  60  per¬ 
cent  of  their  Orders.  Foreign'competi- 
tion  became/significant  in  1954  With  the 
promulgation  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10582  lowering  the  differential  from  25 
percent/to  6  percent.  By  1959,  52.78  per¬ 
cent  of  the  dollar  value  of  hydraulic 
turbjnes  was  awarded  to  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers.  This  has  meant  hardship  to 
a/Small  but  essential  industry  and  to  its 
.employees.  Similar  results  could  be 
shown  for  other  industries. 

It  seems  to  me  no  more  than  fair  that 
American  industry  be  granted  a  prefer¬ 
ence  double  that  at  present  in  effect 
under  the  Buy  American  Act;  that  is,  12 
percent  in  general  and  24  percent  for 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment. 
This,  among  other  measures,  should  help 
to  solve  our  unemployment  problem,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  areas  of  labor  surplus.  As  I 
have  indicated,  money  put  to  work 
within  the  United  States  produces  tax 
revenues  for  the  Federal  and  State  Gov¬ 
ernments.  An  average  domestic  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  will  pay  $6,250  Federal 
income  tax  on  a  $100,000  order  or  about 
the  same  as  the  supposed  Government 
saving.  As  shown  previously,  the  aver¬ 
age  $100,000  domestic  sale  eventually  in 
all  its  cycles  yields  $36,000  in  taxes. 
Spent  abroad,  it  contributes  little  to  our 
economy. 

In  our  serious  unemployment  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  all  possible  measures 


must  be  taken  that  will  help  alleviate 
the  situation.  Doubling  the  preferential 
on  Government  purchases  of  foreign' 
goods  is  one  measure  that  will  help  solye 
the  unemployment  problem  and  will /aid 
in  alleviating  our  balance-of -payment 
deficit.  I  therefore  urge  the  President 
to  use  the  authority  vested  in  his  office 
to  raise  the  differential  between  foreign 
and  domestic  bids  on  Government  con¬ 
tract  purchases  from  6  to  UKpef’cent  and 
even  higher  for  areas  of  substantial  un¬ 
employment.  / 


ONE  HUNDREDTILANNIVERSARY  OF 

THE  MORRILL/AND-GRANT  ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  /Mr.  President,  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  properly  given  serious  atten¬ 
tion  to  education  needs  in  America  and 
has  some  /(significant  measures  under 
consideration  such  as  the  one  to  aid 
construction  of  facilities  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  There  have  been 
those/  however,  who  have  thrown  up 
thej/  hands  in  horror  at  the  idea  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  in  any 
Way  participate  in  educating  the  youth 
/of  America.  These  opponents  have  pre¬ 
dicted  some  dark  and  dire  days  ahead 
simply  because  the  Government  is  try¬ 
ing  to  help  education  do  something  it 
cannot  do  by  itself. 

In  spite  of  what  these  people  seem 
to  believe,  education  in  America  today 
would  be  quite  different  if  the  Congress 
had  not  always  recognized  its  respon¬ 
sibility  and  acted  accordingly.  We  can 
go  back  100  years,  to  July  2,  1862,  when 
President  Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill 
Land-Grant  Act.  This  act  granted  pub¬ 
lic  lands  to  the  States  and  the  income 
from  sale  of  these  lands  was  used  to 
endow  and  support  at  least  one  college 
in  each  State.  Were  it  not  for  this  far- 
reaching  action  of  Congress  100  years 
ago,  America  today  would  have  68  less 
colleges  and  universities  for  that  is  the 
number  of  these  so-called  land-grant 
institutions.  Among  the  missing  would 
be  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Uni- 
vyersity  of  Illinois,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  Texas  Agricultural  and  Me- 
cmmical  College  System,  University  of 
Wyoming,  and  many,  many  others. 

MivsPresident,  the  Nation  owes  a  debt 
to  our  predecessors  of  100  years  ago  who 
had  the\vision,  the  foresight,  and  the 
fortitude  \o  initiate  a  revolution  in 
higher  education  in  America  and  we 
would  be  remits  if  today  we  did  not  take 
note  of  their  ^effort  and  acknowledge 
what  was  accomplished. 

 V  

THE  SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  vote  I  cast  in  support  of 
the  conference  report  was  one  that  was 
very  difficult  to  cast  so  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned,  because  I  believe  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation  is  a  very  dubious  one,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  were  set  out  in  the  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

However,  I  came  to  the  final  conclu¬ 
sion  that  I  thought  the  conference  report 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  report  we  could 
get  at  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
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record  that  was  made  was  a  record  that 
is  perfectly  clear  to  Congress  that  we 
cannot  justify  waiting  until  the  11th 
hour  again  for  action  on  the  sugar  quota 
program. 

In  the  next  session  of  Congress  it  is 
the  clear  duty  of  the  leadership  of  both 
Houses  to  see  to  it  that  we  get  the  sugar 
quota  matter  up  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

I  am  far  from  convinced  that  the  12 
Senators  who  voted  against  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  did  not  have  a  great  deal  to 
support  their  position  and  possibly  cast 
the  sounder  vote. 

However,  it  is  the  old  story  of  resolv¬ 
ing  the  doubts  in  favor  of  the  conference. 
We  must  also  be  realistic  about  the  par¬ 
liamentary  situation  that  confronts  us 
in  the  Senate.  Furthermore,  I  decided 
to  vote  to  support  the  conference  report, 
because  I  was  well  aware  as  were  most 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  that  the 
amendment  now  offered  by  the  majority 
leader  was  to  be  offered  as  soon  as  the 
conference  report  was  adopted.  It  is  a 
very  appropriate  sweetener  to  the  honey 
bill.  It  is  necessary  to  do  justice  both  to 
Argentina  and  to  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  as  well  as  justice  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

First,  let  me  say  a  word  about  doing 
justice  to  the  Dominican  Republic  and  to 
the  Republic  of  Argentina.  If  we  had 
adopted  merely  the  conference  report, 
the  allocations  provided  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  would  have  given  ample  jus¬ 
tification  to  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
to  Argentina  for  deep  resentment  against 
the  United  States.  They  could  charge, 
and  I  think  rightfully,  that  we  followed 
a  discriminatory  policy  against  them, 
which  under  the  circumstances  could  not 
be  justified. 

Further,  I  take  the  Senate  back  a  few 
months,  when  we  were  using  our  good 
offices  and  our  diplomatic'  channels  to 
seek  to  bring  the  Dominican  Republic 
into  the  orbit  of  free  nations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  know  something 
about  those  negotiations.  They  were  not 
easy.  The  moderates  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  who  were  finally  successful  in 
bringing  the  Dominican  Republic  into 
the  orbit  of  the  free  nations  in  this 
hemisphere  had  a  nip-and-tuck  situa¬ 
tion  for  many  weeks.  It  could  have 
gone  either  way.  It  could  very  well  have 
fallen  back  into  the  Trujillo  tyranny,  or 
it  could  have  fallen  into  the  orbit  of  the 
Communists. 

We  owe  much  to  the  patriots  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  the  patriotic 
services  they  rendered  to  freedom  in 
their  own  country  and  the  great  service 
they  rendered  to  freedom  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  in  regard  to 
some  statements  that  have  been  made 
by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  think  some  of  those  state¬ 
ments  were  regrettable,  but  they  are 
understandable.  I  do  not  rise  to  object 
to  them  or  to  condone  them.  I  rise  to 
plead  for  understanding  with  regard  to 
what  produced  those  statements. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  majority  whip,  for  their  coop¬ 
eration  in  arranging  to  have  unanimous 
consent  for  votes  on  Thursday.  It  so 
happens  that  several  Senators  neces¬ 
sarily  must  be  absent  from  the  Senate 
tomorrow.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 
order  to  be  home  for  appropriate  Fourth 
of  July  meetings.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  be  here  tomorrow.  That  has 
been  well  known  for  quite  some  time. 
There  are  times  in  the  Senate  when  it  is 
necessary  to  cancel  trips  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  what  we  consider  to  be  parliamen¬ 
tary  rights.  We  have  a  duty  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  We  are  in  just  such  a  situation  now 
in  the  Senate.  So  I  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  to  the  majority  leader,  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mireI,  and  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey!,  for  their  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  senior  Senator  frorri  Ore¬ 
gon,  who  is  speaking  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  also  for  some  other  western 
Senators  who  find  themselves  in  exactly 
the  same  situation. 

I  also  thank  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  for  his  cooperation  in  reaching 
this  agreement.  He  does  not  know  that 
I  know,  but  I  also  wish  to  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  for  the  good  service  he  ren¬ 
dered  in  arranging  the  agreement  just 
rcEtched. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  it  was  nip 
and  tuck  as  to  whether  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  fall  back  into  the  orbit 
of  the  Trujillo  tyranny  or  into  the  orbit 
of  Castro  communism,  or  whether  it 
would  be  saved  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  know  something  about  the  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations  of  that  time  and  pe¬ 
riod,  for  I,  along  with  other  members  of 
my  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  also  with  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
was  in  frequent  consultations  with  the 
administration  in  regard  to  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  cannot  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the 
great  service  rendered  at  the  time  by  the 
patriots  for  freedom  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  They  were  constantly  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  losing  their  lives;  but  they  were 
dedicated  public  servants;  and  in  my 
judgment  they  saved  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  for  freedom. 

Therefore,  it  is  understandable — even 
though  today  there  were  some  criticisms 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — that  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
made  some  unkind  expressions  in  regard 
to  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
the  sugar  bill,  for,  after  all,  the  economy 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  in  no  small 
degree  a  sugar  economy;  and  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  Dominican  Republic  as  re¬ 
gards  the  price  paid  for  Dominican  sugar 
and  the  income  they  get  from  sugar  can 
very  well  determine,  in  the  months  ahead, 
whether  the  Dominican  Republic  is  to 
remain  a  free  nation.  When  we  are 
dealing  with  this  subject  matter,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  dealing  with  a  very 
delicate  and  vital  matter,  as  it  affects 
the  future  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  cost  of  whatever  additional  allot¬ 


ment  the  Dominican  Republic  may  re¬ 
ceive,  through  the  wise  discretion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  Mansfield  amendment  to  the  honey¬ 
bee  bill  as  the  vehicle  for  doing  greater 
justice  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  will 
be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  freedom  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  about  the 
Argentine.  I  certainly  need  not  refresh 
the  recollection  of  Senators  in  regard 
to  the  turbulence  which  has  occurred 
in  recent  months  in  the  Argentine.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  shall  strengthen  the 
cause  of  freedom  there,  too,  and  that  at 
least  we  shall  make  clear  at  all  times 
to  the  Argentine  that  we  are  willing  to 
do  what  we  can  do  strengthen  the  cause 
of  freedom  there.  But,  Mr.  President, 
not  one  among  us  can  be  certain  about 
what  the  situation  in  the  Argentine  will 
be  12  months  from  now.  Furthermore, 
there  are  other  places  in  Latin  America 
where  that  is  also  true. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  said,  earlier 
today,  during  the  debate,  that  I  would 
be  much  more  inclined  to  favor  the  con¬ 
ference  report  if  it  had  been  more  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  that  I  was  at  a  com¬ 
plete  loss  to  understand  why  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  was  brought  into  the 
sugar  quotas  and  why  Australia — of  all 
nations— should  get  this  premium  price 
handout  from  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
why  the  talk  about  Ireland  crept  into 
the  debate,  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  aid  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  the 
major  reason  for  the  development  of 
the  premium  price  sugar  program.  The 
purpose  was  to  assure  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  sugar  close  to  home — not  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  not  in  Formosa, 
not  in  Australia,  not  in  Ireland,  not  in 
any  of  those  remote  areas.  I  state  quite 
frankly  that  I  think  the  application  of 
the  premium  price  program  for  sugar  to 
those  remote  areas  is  a  misuse  and  an 
abuse  of  the  purpose  and  the  underly¬ 
ing  principles  which  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  caused  us  to  adopt  the  premium 
price  sugar  quota  program. 

The  basic  reason  for  it  was  to  supply 
the  American  people  with  an  adequate 
amount  of  sugar  in  time  of  war,  when  we 
were  losing  ships  by  the  score.  In  fact, 
we  lost  more  ships  in  our  convoys  than 
the  American  people  yet  know  about. 
The  loss  of  our  convoy  ships,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  was 
extensive. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  premium -price  pro¬ 
gram  for  sugar — reasons  typical  of  our 
humanitarianism  and  our  charitable  im¬ 
pulses,  although  the  program  has  not 
worked  out  in  the  way  originally  planned, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  countries 
concerned,  on  the  part  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
terests  in  those  countries.  We  believed 
that  this  premium-price  sugar  quota  pro¬ 
gram  might  benefit  the  field  producers 
and  the  mill  producers  of  sugar — in 
other  words,  the  workers,  the  peons,  the 
peasants — and,  yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
Mr.  President,  in  describing  those  peas¬ 
ants  in  many  parts  of  the  world  I  think 
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it  proper  to  use  the  term  “serfs,”  figura¬ 
tively  chained  to  the  soil.  We  thought 
our  premium-price  sugar  quota  program 
not  only  would  provide  an  available 
source  of  sugar  for  our  American  diet — 
and  sugar  is  particularly  essential  to  the 
American  diet — but  also  would  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  render  deserved  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  and  assistance  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workers. 

Little  did  we  comprehend,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  so  elo¬ 
quently  pointed  out  this  afternoon,  that 
these  countries,  through  their  sugar  bar¬ 
ons,  would  continue  to  exploit  the  work¬ 
ers,  irrespective  of  the  premium  price 
that  we  paid  for  the  sugar.  It  is  a  very 
sad  record  redounding  to  the  everlast¬ 
ing  discredit  of  the  oligarchs  of  Latin 
America  who  are  guilty  of  exploitation 
of  fellow  human  beings,  and  of  being, 
as  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  so  in¬ 
considerate  and  inhumane  in  exploiting 
the  people  and  then  depositing  their 
profits  in  Swiss  and  New  York  banks. 
But  that  is  going  to  have  to  be  worked 
out  on  the  diplomatic  level. 

That  statement  leads  me  to  the  second 
reason  for  supporting  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  before  I  leave  tonight  to  be 
in  my  home  State,  which  therefore  will 
not  give  me  an  opportunity  tomorrow  to 
present  my  case  in  support  of  the  Mans¬ 
field  amendment. 

I  support  it  because  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  given  the  discretionary 
power  made  available  to  him  under  the 
amendment.  In  fact,  I  would  give  the 
President  more  discretion  than  the 
Mansfield  amendment  would  give  him,  if 
I  were  writing  the  legislative  ticket,  so 
to  speak.  But  I  have  talked  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  about  this  amendment.  I 
do  not  speak  for  him,  but  for  myself, 
when  I  say  that  I  found  his  discussion 
very  helpful  to  me  in  reaching  my  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  is  probably  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  discretion  that  we  will 
be  able  to  give  to  the  President  and  get 
the  congressional  support  we  need  for 
granting  it. 

Let  me  say  to  the  President  that,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  any  hope  of  making 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  work, 
without  in  any  way  sacrificing  our  obli¬ 
gations  to  maintain  a  system  of  checks 
upon  our  State  Department  and  its  dip¬ 
lomats,  and  upon  the  President  himself, 
I  want  to  urge  that,  within  our  system  of 
checks,  we  lean  in  the  direction  of  giving 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
maximum  amount  of  discretion  in  con¬ 
nection  with  just  such  problems  as  this 
one.  More  than  we  may  recognize  at 
first  glance,  Mr.  President,  the  Mansfield 
amendment  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
making  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram  work,  for  it  is  going  to  be  generally 
recognized  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
that  the  sugar  bill  in  its  present  form, 
as  it  exists  now  that  we  have  approved 
the  conference  report,  is  far  from  a 
desirable  bill.  All  that  can  be  said  for  it, 
in  my  judgment,  is  that  it  is  more  desir¬ 
able  than  what  we  would  have  had  it  we 
did  not  have  it. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  seeks  to 
give  to  the  President  at  least  a  little  lee¬ 
way,  at  least  some  area  for  discretionary 


action  on  his  part.  As  one  who  has 
worked  very  closely  with  the  President  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  as 
Senators  may  have  heard  me  say  before, 
all  the  major  proposals  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  can  be  found  in  the 
recommendations  which  the  Latin 
American  Subcommittee  made  to  the  full 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  at  the  time 
the  now  President  of  the  United  States 
was  a  member  of  that  committee. 

We  all  worked  very  closely  together 
with  the  then  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  developing  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Latin  American  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  based  upon  the  research  studies 
and  reports  made  for  us  by  a  group  of 
scholars  and  experts  on  Latin  America. 
From  their  reports  really  came  the  ma¬ 
jor  recommendations  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program. 

I  have  complete  confidence  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  respect 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  as 
I  do  with  respect  to  his  administration 
generally;  but  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  tonight  how  important  it  is 
that  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  respect  of  putting  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  in  operation,  must 
have  a  great  deal  of  latitude  for 
negotiation. 

What  I  say  now  is  no  reflection  on  our 
Latin  American  friends,  and  no  criti¬ 
cism  of  them,  but  only  a  recognition  of 
great  differences  between  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  cultures  and  the  culture  in  the 
United  States;  great  differences  between 
Latin  American  political  norms  and 
political  norms  in  the  United  States; 
great  differences  between  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  conceptions  of  negotiability  in  the 
operation  of  government  and  those  of 
negotiability  in  the  administration  of 
government  in  the  United  Slates. 

These  great  differences  very  often  are 
prone  to  lead  to  misunderstandings  on 
the  part  of  Latin  American  representa¬ 
tives  around  the  diplomatic  table  or  at 
international  conferences,  or  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  noncooperative  attitude, 
or,  for  want  of  better  language,  to  hurt 
feelings,  because  they  are  accustomed  to 
the  national  spokesmen,  even  under 
their  democratic  processes,  negotiating 
for  their  government,  and  his  negotia¬ 
tions  becoming  the  word  and  the  bond 
of  his  nation. 

Under  our  system  of  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances,  we  do  not  grant  as  sweeping  a 
power  to  the  negotiator  for  our  country 
as  they  do  in  Latin  America.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  goes 
to  a  conference,  such  as  Bogota  Confer¬ 
ence  of  1960,  or  the  Punta  del  Este  con¬ 
ference  of  this  year,  he  is  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  sit  down  and  make  final  commit¬ 
ments,  for  he  has  a  Congress  behind  him 
as  a  check.  His  negotiations  are  sub¬ 
ject,  after  all,  to  the  final  approval  of 
Congress.  He  can  negotiate  on  behalf 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  the  President’s  spokesman 
at  that  conference. 

So  I  have  found,  in  several  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  that  I  have  attended 
in  Latin  America  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Latin  American  Sub¬ 
committee,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
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misunderstanding — even  downright  mis¬ 
understanding — on  the  part  of  Latin 
Americans  concerning  the  position  taken 
by  U.S.  representatives. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  feel 
that  we  are  “cagey,”  when  we  are  not 
“cagey”  at  all  when  we  tell  them,  “This 
is  as  far  as  we  can  go,  because  this  is 
the  limit  of  our  authority,  but  we  are 
satisfied  we  shall  get  approval.” 

How  pertinent  that  remark  is  to  what 
happened  at  Bogota  in  1960.  At  the 
Bogota  conference  the  representatives  of 
other  nations  wanted  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dillion,  to  give 
them  firm,  final,  and  binding  commit¬ 
ments.  We  could  not  do  it,  because  that 
does  not  happen  to  be  our  system  for 
international  negotiations.  It  is  their 
system.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the 
finality  of  their  commitments,  so  far  as 
the  authority  to  commit  was  concerned. 
We  were  not  in  that  position. 

What  we  must  do,  in  my  judgment,  if 
we  are  to  make  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
work,  is  to  give  the  maximum  discretion 
to  the  President  we  can  give  under  the 
checks  and  balance  system.  That  is 
what  the  Mansfield  amendment  would 
do. 

I  make  this  statement  tonight  strongly 
urging  the  Senate  to  give  support  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment  for  the  two  rea¬ 
sons  I  have  mentioned.  I  think  justice 
and  fairness  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  to  Argentina  call  for  it.  I  think 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  a  right  to  have  the  discretion  the 
amendment  seeks  to  vest  in  him. 
Granting  him  that  discretion  I  think  will 
work  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  demon¬ 
strated  he  can  be  trusted  with  the  dis¬ 
cretion  which  the  Mansfield  amendment 
would  vest  in  him. 


RECALL  OF  NONCOMBAT  TROOPS 
*  FROM  EUROPE 

y.,  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
Oxtremely  gratified  to  learn  yesterday 
tnsrt  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
given  orders  for  the  recall  from  Europe 
of  7,300  noncombat  support  troops,  and 
that  a  inuch  larger  long-term  withdraw¬ 
al  is  unafcr  consideration. 

I  have  fong  been  puzzled  by  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  \>f  the  Army  to  get  more 
divisions  and  \ther  fighting  manpower 
out  of  the  number  of  available  troops. 
As  I  have  heretofore  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  SenatXwe  lag  far  behind 
the  Soviets  and  the  West  Germans  in  the 
utilization  of  available  manpower  and 
the  one  big  reason  is  tnet  we  have  em¬ 
ployed  fighting  men  in\ositions  that 
could  well  be  filled  by  civilians.  I  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  faM  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  bebn  making 
a  full  scale  study  of  this  situation. 
This  indicates  that  the  very  \erious 
problem  has  been  recognized  and\that 
efforts  are  underway  to  solve  it.  \ 

I  might  add  that  the  Preparadness  In¬ 
vestigating  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  ariiy 
chairman,  has  also  been  making  a  study 
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an  act 

To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 


Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  Sugar  Act  Amend- 
be  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962”.  ments  of  1962. 

Sf.c.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  Annual  consump- 
as  follows:  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof,  all  of  the  lan- 
guage  following  the  phrase  “in  addition  to  the  consumption,  inven-  ?  usi/nii.  * 
tory,  population,  and  demand  factors  above  specified  and  the  level  and 
trend  of  consumer  purchasing  power,”  and  by  adding  after  such  phrase 
the  following  language :  “shall  take  into  consideration  the  relationship 
between  the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates  would  result  from 
such  determination  and  the  parity  index,  as  compared  with  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  during  the  three-year 
period  1957,  1958,  and  1959,  and  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes 
Jiring  such  three  years,  with  the  view  to  attaining  generally  stable 
domestic  sugar  prices  that  will  carry  out  over  the  long  term  the  price 
objective  previously  set  forth  in  this  section ;  and  in  order  that  the 
regulation  of  commerce  provided  by  this  Act  shall  not  result  in  exces¬ 
sive  prices  to  consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  additional 
allowances  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the  amount  of  sugar  determined 
to  be  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  consumers.  The  term  ‘parity  "Parity  index." 
index’  as  used  herein  shall  mean  such  index  as  determined  under 
section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  7  use  1301. 
and  as  published  monthly  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is  made,  pursuant  to  section 
201,  of  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas—  ; 

“(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  apportioning^ 
among  such  areas  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand  short  \_ 
tons,  raw  value,  as  follows : 


Quotas,  estab¬ 
lishment  or  re¬ 
vision. 

65  Stat.  318. 

7  USC  1112. 

76  STAT.  156. 

76  STAT.  157. 


"Area 


Short  tons, 
raw  value 


Domestic  beet  sugar - 2> 

Tawaii  _ ■*’ 

/En  islands":. _  W 000 


Total _ 5,  810,  000 

“(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  an  amount  equal 
to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the  Secretary  s  determination 
of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value.  Such  additional  amount  shall  be  apportioned  between  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the 
basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to  the 

quotas  for  such  areas.  ,  „  . 

“(B)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Kico,  or 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  m  any  year  subsequent  to  1961  results  in  then 
being  available  for  marketing  in  the  continental  United  States  in  any 
year  sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota  for  such  area  for  such  year  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  quota  for  the  immediately 
following  year  established  for  such  area  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 


Supra. 


61  Stat.  923} 
Ante,  p.  156. 
7  USC  1111. 


76  STAT.  157. 

76  STAT.  158. 
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subsection  shall  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  such  excess  production: 
Provided ,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands,  as  so  increased,  exceed  the  quota  which  would  have 
been  established  for  such  area  at  the  same  level  of  consumption 
requirements  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962. 

“  (b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar. 

“(c)(1)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  an  amount 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  201  less  the  sum  of  (i)  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  (ii)  the  amount  of  nonquota 
purchase  sugar  authorized  for  importation  between  January  1  and 
June  30,  1962,  inclusive,  pursuant  to  Sugar  Regulation  820,  and  (iii) 
the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  established  by  Sugar  Regulation  811  for  the  six-month  period 
ending  June  30,  1962.  j 

“(2)  For  the  calendar  years  1963  and  1964,  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar,  i/l 
value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  nl 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section.  _ 

“(3)  (A)  The  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  less  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  short  tons, 
raw  value,  for  1962  and  less  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1963  and  1964,  shall  be  prorated  among 
such  countries  on  the  following  basis: 


"  Country 

Cuba - 

Peru _ 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico _ 

Brazil _ 

British  West  Indies  - 

Australia _ 

Republic  of  China  _ . 
French  West  Indies- 

Colombia _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Ecuador _ 

India _ 

Haiti _ _ _ 

Guatemala _ 

South  Africa _ 

Panama _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Paraguay _ 

British  Honduras _ 

Fiji  Islands _ 

Netherlands _ 


Per 

centum 

57.  77 
6.  71 
6.  71 
6.  71 
6.  37 
3.  19 
1.  41 
1.  24 
1.  06 
1.  06 
0.  88 
0.  88 
0'«S 

!, . 

0.  71 
0.  71 
0.  53 
0.  36 
0.  35 
0.  35 
0.  35 
0.  35 


“(B)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  Canada, 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to 
import  into  the  continental  United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  allo¬ 
cated  to  each  in  Sugar  Regulation  811,  issued  December  11,  1961  (26 
F.R.  11963).  For  the  calendar  years  1963  and  1964,  Canada,  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Hong  tfong  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into 
the  continental  United  States  a  total  of  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  which  amount  shall  be  allocated 
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to  such  countries  in  amounts  as  specified  in  Sugar  Regulation  811,,  as 
amended,  issued  March  31,  1961  (26  F.R.  2774) ; 

“(C)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  December  1962,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  authorized  to  allocate  to  foreign  countries  not  enumerated  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  five  thousand  short  tons.  For  the  calendar  years 
1963  and  1964,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  allocate  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  not  enumerated  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  an  amount  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  ten  thousand  short  tons. 
Each  foreign  country  to  which  an  allocation  is  made  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subparagraph  for  any  period  or  year  shall  he  permitted 
to  import  into  the  continental  United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  allo¬ 
cated  to  it  by  the  Secretary.  _ 

“(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  whenever  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations 
with  any  country  named  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and 
during  such  period  after  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  such 
country  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  required  to  permit  an  orderly 
adjustment  in  the  channels  of  commerce  for  sugar,  the  proration  or 
^location  provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
I  made  to  such  country,  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  not  to  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  proration  or  allocation  which  would  have  been 
made  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  may  be  authorized  for 
purchase  and  importation  from  foreign  countries,  except  that  all  or 
any  part  of  such  quantity  need  not  be  purchased  from  any  country 
with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations,  or  from 
any  country  designated  by  the  President  whenever  he  finds  and  pro¬ 
claims  that  such  action  is  required  in  the  national  interest.  In  author¬ 
izing  the  purchase  and  importation  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries 
under  this  paragraph,  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing  United 
States  agricultural  commodities.  .  , 

“(5)  Sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  ol 
this  subsection  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  total  quantity  is  not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar 
from  the  countries  either  named  or  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  he  may  authorize  for  purchase  for 
direct  consumption  from  such  countries  such  part  of  such  quantity  of 
sugar  as  he  determines  may  be  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  United  States. 

“(6)  Sugar  shall  not  be  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to  paia 
Yaph  (4)  of  this  subsection  from  any  foreign  country  which  imports 
oUgar  unless,  in  the  preceding  and  current  calendar  yeap.it  s  aggregate 
exports  of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  equal  or 

exceed  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar. 

“(d)  Whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign  country  with  a  quota  or 
proration  thereof  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  fails 
to  fill  such  quota  or  proration  by  more  than  ten  per  centum  and  at  any 
time  during  such  year  the  world  price  of  sugar  exceeds  the  domestic 
price,  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  such  country  for  subsequent 
years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such 
country  failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof,  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  force  manure 
or  finds  that  such  reduction  would  be  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  Any  reduction  hereunder  shall  be  prorated  in  the  same  manner 

as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204.  ,  . 

“(e)  If  a  foreign  country  imports  sugar,  it  may  not  export  sugar 
to  the  United  States  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  any  year 
unless,  in  both  the  preceding  and  current  calendar  years,  its  aggregate 
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65  Stat.  319. 

7  USC  1114. 
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61  Stat.  926. 
7  USC  1115. 


exports  of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  equal  or 
exceed  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar.  If  sugar  is  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  country  in  any  year  in  violation  of  this 
subsection  (e),  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  such  foreign  country 
for  subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  three 
times  the  lesser  of  (i)  the  amount  of  such  country’s  excess  of  imports 
of  sugar  oyer  its  exports  of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  during  the  preceding  or  current  calendar  year,  in  whichever 
year  an  excess  or  the  larger  excess  occurs,  or  (ii)  the  amount  of  sugar 
exported  to  the  United  States  by  such  country  to  fill  its  quota  or 
proration  thereof  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  violation  of 
this  subsection  (e)  occurred. 

“(f)  The  quota  or  proration  thereof  or  purchase  authorization 
established  for  any  foreign  country  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar 
produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  country.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine 
whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  nor¬ 
mal  marketings  within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  othwk 
pertinent  factors,  any  area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  f| 
quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary  deters 
mines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to 
market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise 
the  guota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  prorations  for 
foreign  countries  named  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  by  prorating  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  deficit  so  determined  to  such  countries 
without  a  deficit  on  the  basis  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  such  countries  then  in  effect: 
Provided ,  That  no  part  of  any  such  deficit  shall  be  prorated  to  any 
country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  any  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  fill 
its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  section,  he  shall  appor¬ 
tion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  such  other  foreign  countries  named  in  section 
202(c)(3)  (A)  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  any  such  deficit: 
Provided ,  That  no  such  apportionment  shall  be  made  to  any  foreign 
country  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor 
the  countries  named  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such 
deficit  whenever  the  provisions  of  section  202(c)  (4)  apply,  he  shall 
add  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be  pm-* 
chased  pursuant  to  section  202(c)  (4),  and  whenever  section  202(c)  (II 
does  not  apply  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis 
and  to  such  foreign  countries  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of 
any  determination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any  calendar  year  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
the  second  sentence  thereof  immediately  after  “sugarbeets  or  sugar¬ 
cane”  the  following :  “,  limited  in  any  year  when  proportionate  shares 
were  in  effect  to  processings”. 

(b)  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments,  whenever 
there  is  involved  any  allotment  that  pertains  to  a  new  sugarbeet 
processing  plant  or  factory  serving  a  locality  having  a  substantial 
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sugarbeet  acreage  for  the  first  time  or  that  pertains  to  an  existing 
sugarbeet  processing  plant  or  factory  with  substantially  expanded 
facilities  added  to  serve  farms  having  a  substantial  sugarbeet  acreage 
for  the  first  time,  to  take  into  consideration  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  marketings,  and  ability 
to  market,  the  need  of  establishing  an  allotment  which  will  permit  such 
marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary  for  reasonably  efficient  operation 
of  any  such  new  processing  plant  or  factory  or  expanded  facilities 
during  each  of  the  first  two  years  of  its  operation.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  206.  The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture, 
which  the  Secretary  determines  is  the  same  or  essentially  the  same  in¬ 
composition  and  use  as  a  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  which 
was  imported  into  the  United  States  during  any  three  or  more  of  the 
five  years  prior  to  1960  without  being  subject  to  a  quota  under  this 
Act,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective  importa¬ 
tion  or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  such  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the 
Aainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act :  Provided ,  That  the  sugar 
Jl  liquid  sugar  in  any  other  product  or  mixture  imported  or  brought 
into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  subject  to  the  quota 
and  other  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  in  of  the  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  not  substantially  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In  determining  whether 
the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  United 
States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will 
or  will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar 
content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or 
to  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar  use, 
the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for 
use  in  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective 
volume  of  importations  relative  to  past  importations,  and  other  perti¬ 
nent  information  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination. 
Determinations  by  the  Secretary  that  do  not  subject  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  a  product  or  mixture  to  a  quota,  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
tins  section  without  regard  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section  4 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and  by  addressing  such  deter¬ 
minations  in  writing  to  named  persons  and  serving  the  same  upon  them 
\  mail.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  it  likely  that  the  sugar 
„  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture  will  be  subject  to  a  quota 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  make  any  determination 
provided  for  in  this  section  with  respect  to  such  product  or  mixture 
in  conformity  with  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section  4  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  established  under  section  202 
for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  0.342  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  deter¬ 
mination  for  such  year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201. 

“(b)  The  quota' for  Puerto  Rico  established  under  section  202  for 
any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1.5  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  deter¬ 
mination  for  such  year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201 :  Provided ,  That 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  and  thirty-three .  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  such  direct -consumption  sugar  shall  be  principally  of 
crystalline  structure. 
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“  ( c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  any  calendar  year 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  of  the 
quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar  year  may 
be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  as  provided  under  section  201 
of  the  Philippine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

“(e)(1)  None  of  the  proration  established  for  Cuba  under  section 
202(c)  (3)  for  any  calendar  year  and  none  of  the  deficit  prorations  and 
apportionments  for  Cuba  established  under  section  204(a)  may  be 
filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(2)  The  proration  or  allocation  established  for  each  foreign  coun¬ 
try  which  receives  a  proration  or  allocation  of  twenty  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  or  less  under  section  202(c)(3),  may  be  filled  by 
direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of  the  average  amount  of 
direct-consumption  sugar  entered  by  such  country  during  the  years 
1957,  1958,  and  1959.  None  of  the  proration  or  allocation  established 
for  each  foreign  country  which  receives  a  proration  or  allocation  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  under  section 
202(c)  (3),  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar.  None  of  the 
deficit  prorations  and  apportionments  for  foreign  countries  established® 
under  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  quotas  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  203  for  marketing  for  local  consumption  in 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

“(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of  the  quotas  established 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the  enforcement  provisions  of  title  II 
applicable  thereto,  shall  continue  in  effect  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  suspension  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  408  of  this  Act 
unless  the  President  acting  thereunder  specifically  finds  and  proclaims 
that  a  national  economic  or  other  emergency  exists  with  respect  to 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which  requires  the  suspension  of  direct-con¬ 
sumption  portions  of  the  quotas.” 

Sec.  8.  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  208.  A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for  foreign  countries  for  each 
calendar  year  is  hereby  established  as  follows:  two  million  gallons  of 
sirup  of  cane  juice  of  the  type  of  Barbados  molasses,  limited  to  liquid 
sugar  containing  soluble  nonsugar  solids  (excluding  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  that  may  have  been  added  or  developed  in  the  product)  of  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  soluble  solids,  which  is  not  to  be  used 
as  a  component  of  any  direct-consumption  sugar  but  is  to  be  used  as 
molasses  without  substantial  modification  of  its  characteristics  after 
importation,  except  that  the  President  is  authorized  to  prohibit  tlU’l 
importation  of  liquid  sugar  from  any  foreign  country  which  he  shafsj 
designate  whenever  he  finds  and  proclaims  that  such  action  is  required 
by  the  national  interest.” 

Sec.  9.  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  before 
the  last  three  words  of  subsection  (a)  the  words  “or  proration”;  (2) 
by  inserting  after  the  word  “proration”  in  subsection  (d)  the  words 
“or  allocation”  and  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof;  and  (3)  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

-  “(e)  From  bringing  or  importing  into  the  Virgin  Islands  for  con¬ 
sumption  therein,  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugarcane 
or  sugarbeets  grown  in  any  area  other  than  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the 
continental  United  States.” 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  two  sentences  thereof. 

(b)  Section  211(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  “The  quota  estab¬ 
lished  for  any  domestic  sugar-producing  area  may  be  filled  only  with 
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sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in 
such  area.” 

Sec.  11.  Section  212  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
“alcohol,”  in  clause  (4)  thereof  the  following:  “including  all  poly- 
hydric  alcohols,”. 

Sec.  12.  A  new  section  213  is  added  and  inserted  immediately  after  Import  fee 
section  212  of  such  Act  as  follows : 

“Sec.  213.  (a)  An  import  fee  established  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  as  a  condition  for 
importing  into  the  continental  United  States  sugar  purchased  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c)  of  this  Act.  Such  fee  shall 
be  paid  by  the  person  applying  to  the  Secretary  for  entry  and  release 
of  sugar.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  regula- 
i  tions  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  currently  prevail¬ 
ing  price  for  raw  sugar  for  the  United  States  market  exceeds  the 
market  price  which  he  determines,  from  available  information,  pre¬ 
vails  for  raw  sugar  of  foreign  countries  which  may  be  imported  into 
the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
''Q  (c)  he  shall  establish  an  import  fee  in  such  amount  as  he  determines 
Jm  time  to  time  will  approximate  the  amount  by  which  a  domestic 
price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the  domestic  price  objec¬ 
tive  set  forth  in  section  201,  would  exceed  the  market  price  for  raw 
sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored-nation 
tariff)  of  foreign  countries  which  may  be  imported  into  the  continental 
United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202  (c) .  Such  fee 
shall  be  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis,  and  shall  be  applied 
,  uniformly  to  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 

!  of  section  202(c).  .  . 

“(c)  As  a  condition  for  importing  sugar  into  the  continental  United 
i  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  202(c)  and  section  204(a) 
of  this  Act,  an  import  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  during  the 
years  1962, 1963,  and  1964,  which  fee  in  each  such  year  shall  be  respec- 
j  tively  10,  20,  and  30  per  centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Secretary 
determines  from  time  to  time  will  approximate  the  amount  by  which 
a  domestic  price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the  domestic 
i  price  objective  set  forth  in  section  201  would  exceed  either  the  pre-  61  stat 
I  vailing  market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New  Ante 
,  York,  and  most-favored-nation  tariff)  of  foreign  countries  which  may 
be  imported  into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  202(c),  or  whenever  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c) 
es  not  apply,  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for  raw  sugar 
Jl justed  for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most-fa vored-nation  tariff ) . 
the  fee  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  imposed  on  a  per 
pound,  raw  value,  basis,  and  shall  be  applied  uniformly,  except  that 
the  import  fee  imposed  on  any  direct-consumption  sugar  during  the 
years  1962,  1963,  and  1964,  shall  be  respectively  0.1,  0.2,  and  0.3  of  one 
cent  per  pound  more  than  the  import  fee  imposed  on  raw  sugar  undei 
this  paragraph. 

“(d)  The  funds  collected  as  import  fees  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 

miscellaneous  receipts.”  .  .  .... 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  language  “in  excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
language  “in  excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm,  it  larm 
proportionate  shares  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  • 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  7  use  1132. 
language  “for  the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  inserting 
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in  lieu  thereof  the  language  “for  the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate 
shares  are  determined  by  the  Secretary,”. 

i/uwiwS?1  302(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  production 
ot  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  greater  than 
the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  the  quota,  and  provide 
a  normal  carryover  inventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  suo-ar 
from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed,  he  shall  establish  pro¬ 
portionate  shares  for  farms  in  such  area  as  provided  in  this  subsection. 
In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the 
Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the  past  production  on  the  farm 
of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (within  proportionate  shares  when  in 
e  u/o  \  “e  abiHty  Pr°duce  such  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane. 

■  (”)  The  Secretary  may  also,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going  factors,  take  into  consideration  with  respect  to  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  production  history  of  the  person  who 
was  a  farm  operator  in  the  base  period,  in  establishing  farm  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  in  any  State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  in  which  tb4| 
Secretary  determines  that  sugarbeet  production  is  organized  general]® 
around  persons  rather  than  units  of  land,  other  than  a  State  or  sub 
stantial  portion  thereof  wherein  personal  sugarbeet  production  history 
of  farm  operators  was  not  used  generally  prior  to  1962  in  establishing 
farm  proportionate  shares.  In  establishing  proportionate  shares  for 
farms  m  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area,  the  Secretary  may  first  allocate 
to  States  (except  acreage  reserved)  the  total  acreage  required  to  enable 
the  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory 
( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘national  sugarbeet  acreage  require¬ 
ment  )  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  history  of  sugarbeet  production 
and  the  ability  to  produce  sugarbeets  for  extraction  of  sugar  in  each 
State. 


Publication 
in  P.  R. 


‘  (3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  protecting 
the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by  regulations  generally 
similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
shall  reserve  each  year  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  require¬ 
ment  established  by  him  the  acreage  required  to  yield  65,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  sugar.  The  acreage  so  reserved  shall  be  distributed  on 
a  fair  and  reasonable  basis,  when  it  can  be  utilized,  to  farms  without 
regard  to  any  other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  areas  within 
States  determined  by  him  and  shall  be  withheld  from  such  other  all/% 
cations  until  it  can  be  so  utilized  :  Provided ,  however,  That  beginn i nV 
with  1966,  the  total  acreage  previously  reserved  and  not  used,  plus 
that  reserved  in  the  current  year,  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  required 
to  produce  100,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  At  the  time  the 
Secretary  distributes  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  for  any  year,  which 
determination  of  distribution  shall  be  made  as  far  in  advance  of  such 
year  as  practicable,  such  distribution  shall  thereby  be  committed  to 
be  m  effect  for  the  year  in  which  production  of  sugarbeets  is  scheduled 
to  commence  in  a  locality  or  localities  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
receive  such  reserves  for  such  year,  such  determination  of  distribution 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  and  such  commitment  of  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  reserve  shall  be  irrevocable  upon  issuance  of  such  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  Secretary  by  publication  in  the  Federal  Register; 
except  that  if  the  Secretary  finds  in  any  case  that  construction  of 
sugarbeet  processing  facilities  and  the  contracting  for  processing  of 
sugarbeets  has  not  proceeded  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  repre¬ 
sentations  made  to  him  as  a  basis  for  his  determination  of  distribution 
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of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  he  shall  revoke  such  determination 
in  accordance  with  and  upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  Publication 
such  findings.  In  determining  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  in  F.  R. 
reserve  and  whenever  proposals  are  made  to  construct  sugarbeet 
processing  facilities  in  two  or  more  localities  where  sugarbeet  produc¬ 
tion  is  scheduled  to  commence  in  the  same  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
base  his  determination  and  selection  upon  the  firmness  of  capital 
commitment,  suitability  for  growing  sugarbeets,  the  proximity  of 
other  mills,  need  for  a  cash  crop  or  a  replacement  crop,  and  access¬ 
ibility  to  sugar  markets,  and  the  relative  qualifications  of  localities 
under  such  criteria.  Whenever  there  is  no  interest  in  constructing 
a  new  facility  to  commence  production  in  a  certain  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  consideration  to  proposals,  if  any,  to  substantially  expand 
existing  factory  facilities  and  in  such  event  he  shall  base  his  deter¬ 
mination  of  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  on  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  criteria  and  the  extent  of  the  proposed  substantial 
expansion  or  expansions.  If  proportionate  shares  are  in  effect  in 
the  two  years  immediately  following  the  year  for  which  the  sugar- 
beet  acreage  reserve  is  committed  for  any  locality,  the  acreage  of 
Proportionate  shares  established  for  farms  in  such  locality  in  each  of 
nch  two  years  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  acreage  com¬ 
mitted  to  such  farms  or  the  acreage  required  to  yield  50,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  sugar  based  upon  the  yield  expectancy  initially  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Secretary  in  distributing  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve 

to  such  locality.  ■ 

“(4)  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement 
to  States  for  sugarbeet  production,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the 
sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
investigation  and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public 


“ (5)gIn  determining  farm  proportionate  shares,  the  Secretary  shall, 
insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the  interests  of  new  producers  and  small 
producers  and  the  interest  of  producers  who  are  cash  tenants,  share 
tenants,  adherent  planters,  or  sharecroppers  and  of  the  producers  m 
any  local  producing  area  whose  past  production  has  been  adveisely, 
seriously,  and  generally  affected  by  drought,  storm,  flood,  freeze, 
disease,  insects,  or  other  similar  abnormal  and  uncontrollable 

conditions.  .  „  ,,  ™ 

“(6)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary  tor  the  eltec- 

tive  administration  of  this  subsection  in  an  area  where  farm  pro¬ 
portionate  shares  are  established  in  terms  of  sugarcane  acreage,  he 
lay  consider  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  on  the  farm  m 
addition  to  past  production  of  sugarcane  for  the  extraction  of  sugar 
in  determining  proportionate  shares  as  heretofore  provided  in  this 
subsection;  and  whenever  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  is 
considered  in  determining  farm  proportionate  shares,  acreage 
sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  shall  be  included 
pliance  with  the  provisions,  of  section  301(b)  of  this  Act,  notwith 

standing  any  other  provisions  of  section  301(b). 

‘‘(7)  For  the  purposes  of  establishing  proportionate  shares  here¬ 
under  and  in  order  to  encourage  wise  use  of  land  resources,  foster 
greater  diversification  of  agricultural  production,  and ■  the 

conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources  in  Puer  o  Rico  he  Secretary 
rm  rml ir<it ion  of  anv  owner  of  a  farm  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  nereDy 
authorized,  whenever  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest  and 
to  facilitate  the  sale  or  rental  of  land  for  other  productive  purposes, 
to  transfer  the  sugarcane  production  record  for  any  parcel  or  parcels 
of  land  in  Puerto  Rico  owned  by  the  applicant  to  any  othei  paicel 
parcels  of  land  owned  by  such  applicant  in  Puerto  Rico. 
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Sec.  14.  Section  404  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  “,  fees” 
after  the  word  “penalties”  in  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  15.  Section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  of 
subsection  (b)  thereof  and  inserting  the  following  new  subsections  (b) 
and  (c) : 

“(b)  In  the  event  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  determines  that 
any  foreign  country  having  a  quota  or  receiving  any  authorization 
under  this  Act  to  import  sugar  into  the  United  States,  has  been  or  is 
allocating  the  distribution  of  such  quota  or  authorization  within  that 
country  so  as  to  discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  he 
shall  suspend  the  quota  or  other  authorization  of  that  country  until 
such  time  as  he  has  received  assurances,  satisfactory  to  him,  that  the 
discrimination  will  not  be  continued.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall 
be  authorized  for  purchase  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(c)  (4),  or  apportioned  in  accordance  with  section  204(a),  which¬ 
ever  procedure  is  applicable. 

“(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  determines  that  a  nation  or 
a  political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter  (1)  nationalized,  expro¬ 
priated,  or  otherwise  seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property 
of  United  States  citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  agairuM 
such  property  or  the  owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  oth* 
exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions  not 
imposed  or  enforced  with  respect  to  property  of  a  like  nature  owned 
or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals  of  any  government 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  has  failed  within 
six  months  following  the  taking  of  action  in  either  of  such  categories 
to  take  steps  determined  by  the  President  to  be  appropriate  and  ade¬ 
quate  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under 
international  law  toward  such  citizens,  including  the  prompt  payment 
to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  so  nationalized,  expropriated, 
or  otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the  parties 
concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration  or' 
conciliation  in  accordance  with  procedures  under  which  a  final  and 
binding  decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  payment  or 
arrangements  with  the  owners  for  such  payment  made  within  twelve 
months  following  such  submission,  the  President  shall  suspend  any 
quota,  proration  of  quota,  or  authorization  to  purchase  and  import 
sugar  under  this  Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate 
steps  are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  authorized 
for  purchase  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  202(c)  (4), 
or  apportioned  in  accordance  with  section  204(a)  whichever  procedure 
is  applicable.” 

Sec.  16.  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of  tfl# 
powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“June  30”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “December  31”  and  by  striking 
out  “1962  ’  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“1966”. 

Sec.  1 < .  Section  413  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  and  the  termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  4501(c)  (relating  to  termination  of  taxes  on 
sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out,  “December  31, 1962”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967”. 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “December 
31,  1962’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967”  and  by  striking 
out^“Mareh  31,  1963”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “September  30, 
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Sec.  19.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amendments  made  by  Effective  dates 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  J anuary  1,  1962. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  6  and  section  12  of  this  Act 
shall  each  become  effective  on  the  date  stated  in  regulations  imple¬ 
menting  each  of  such  sections  and  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  Publication  in 
or  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is  F*  R* 
earlier. 

Approved  July  13,  1962. 
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